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What to Do in Case of An Atomic Bomb Attack 

From How to Survive an Atomic Bomb, by Richard Gestell, Consultant to the UW S. Civil i 


Defense Office. 


1, Always shut windows and doors, pull 
down shades, turn off pilot-lights, close 
stove and furnace doors. 

29. Seek shelter below ground, in sub- 
way, basement or cellar. Duck under 
table or bed. Flatten against base of wall 
or dive into ditch or doorway. 

3. If only a few seconds warning, drop 
flat on your stomach, face buried in arms. 

4, Follow instruetions by radio or sound 
truck. 

5. Never look up. Keep eyes closed after 
explosion for 20 seconds to avoid flying 
glass. 

6. Don’t rush outside. 

7, Don’t touch open food or water. Stick 
to canned and bottled goods not yet 
opened, or food in refrigerator, or water 
in covered pails and bottles. 

8, Never start rumors. 

A thick wall or overhead covering will 
protect you from the prompt radioactivity 
of the bomb, even if you are‘ close to it, 
The greatest. protection you need from 
the rays is three feet of concrete, or 2; 
inches of steel, or 6 to 8 feet of earth.” ™ 


(Combat Forces Press, 


‘pers “ex, other shoe coverings, a pair of 


Ja Poll of toilet paper; a radio, if possible. 


Rinehart & Co.) 


Stone and steel structures will cut down 
all three of the atomic bomb’s. effects— © | 
blast, heat and radiation. = i 

Panic is the greatest enémy in case of 
atomic attack. It’s a silly idea that any- 
one can move out of cities. Where would 
they go? What would they do for a living? 
Who would run the big industries and do 
all the shipping of goods if everyone 
moved out? Any general rush out of our 
cities would make us lose a war before 
it started. ’ 


Suggested preparations: A first-aid kit: 
a first-aid book, and a handbook of atomie 
defense; several flashlights, with extra 
bulbs and batteries; heavy blinds (like 
ordinary venetian blinds) inside the win- — 
dows, or else enough blankets or pieces 
of canvas, or fiber board or plywood, to 
cover each of your windows inside; large - 
window-size sheets of heavy paper, ecard- 
board or cloth; one or more small fire ex- 
tinguishers; work clothes, a pair of rub- 


oves"and a hat for each member of the 


family,;,an ordinary pail with a cover, and 
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United States......... 673, 674 
Buenos Aires; 

Peace conference, 1936 ...194 
Buffalo Bill Museum, Wyo, 545 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Albright Gallery .......... 531 


Buildings (tall) ....:...... 467 
Museum of Science .=,.... 531 
Population, rank .......... 50 
Buhl Foundation ........... 587 


Buhl Planetarium, Pittsh. ...533 
Building construction: 

Index numbers .. 

New York City 
Buiding materials: 

Retail sales (value) 

Wholesale price indexes. .:.91 
Buildings (tall) ........ 466, 467 
Buka Island (British) 
Bulgaria: 

Allied Control Comm. ., .313 

Area, population, capital, .313 


Nine mos 1949-1950... .92, 93 
Yearly, 1949-1950....... 93 
Failures, U, 8}, c iccqaeene 678 
Farmers’ cooperatives ... 676 
Income, by industry . .678, eee 
Indexes. 25-01 “cites poe 678 
Industry groups oe FRE 677 
Retail sales, by type ...... 639 
See also Chronology 
Butler Handicap ........... 891 
Butter: 
Consumption 145.405 nes ee 630 
Prices 
Perm 52s Aniad es eae 628 
Retail i) Gece teen 90 
Byelorussian §.S.R. ......... 350 
Byng trophy (hockey) ..... 851 


Byrd Antarctic Expedition | 456 
PSA) Ce Se 


CcIo: 
Affiliated unions 
Headquarters 
Membershi 


How to addreés nieniber: 137 
Members 
Former 
December, 
Cable (measurement) 
Cabots, explorers 
Caesar, Julius 
Cairo, Egypt 20 
Calculator, Mathematical ...529 
Caldecott Meda} 619 


Calder trophy (hockey) .....851 

Calendars: 
Ash Wednesday .......... 495 
Church memoranda ..;.. 496 
Dally; 1961)": sea eaes 110-781 
Days between two dates ...805 
Easter Sunday .........0.. 495 
Green Church, 1951 ......497 
Greenwich hour angles ,...794 
Gregorian 2) eset vawee 498 
Jewish). or. ni Se ee 496 
Julian PRA RES s  sirthh oro ce 497 
Mohammedan, 1951 ....... 497 
Monthly, 1950-52 ......... 769 


“oon, iss (cont’d.) 


iAditted to Union 132 
Agriculture statistics pare 


Drivers (number) 

Banks (assets, Habilities) ts 

alee Wasi Statistics .... 

eet Valley Project ... 
Counties, county seats 413, a6 
Death Valley 459 
Descriptive (histo 

} agriculture, industries) 
Education statistics 
Election returns 


Game refuge 


Income, per capita . 


Interest laws, rates |. 
Kings Canyon Nat’! Park 438 
assen Volcanic Park .98, 458 
Legislative information +7 


Marriage, divorce 
itto 


Old age benefits 
mee ston ee 


Cities, 1930, i940. . 
Counties, County. 


Redwood trees 


San Francisco 
Sequoia National Park .. 


Inheritance, estate 


Television stations 
Unemployment insurance .. 
Vital statistics woud 
Voting qualifications .. ...7 
Yosemite National ee Fe 
See also States, U. 
California Academy of 
a edatinpad trophy (lawn 
California, Uniy. of, Library 546 
Calisthenics  ceemae 1950) 837 
Calvin, John ft 


Cambridge-Oxford pect 


Cameroons, French 
Camp Fire Girls 
Campbell Island 
Campsites, New York 


Alaska ene oy 


Armed forces 


Bank of Canada ... 
Banking statistics 
Business failures ... 


Ca pee eal 2 
CRITCHLEY “aea27 eres swt she 
Debt . Live ter een eesades 5 
Defense Dept., Nat'l ..... 
Deseriptive ...20..22+.s4 X 
Expenditures ..... Seal ae -. 805 
mee is. rie 
BE ch. gine aaa ped ae Pres 
meena exchange...) 20am 684 
rees dollar -3.. .o0 Secteur 248 
Gold production .......... 672 
tsold. “reserves. .7.6 3.20 es 684 
Government ...........+-- 303 
Holidays .-:..2--2+eess-e 501 
Immigration ....--..5-..52 305 
Insurance in force ........ 305 
pieces PEAKS. tc. ska h Era 
Rortbwest Territory ...... 302 
Petroleum production ..... 671 
Population by cities ...... 302~ 
PROVINCE aie, sabe ae hed 304 
Quebec (city) ............ 303 
Hadios-TV . .. qaAieenae =a 527. 
Railroads vy yieh . ce eee os es 650 
Statistics ........, 2+... 306 
Religious denominations . .304 
Revenue .......... soeoianas 305 
Royal Mounted Police .... 304 
Social Security ........... 303 
Sugar production ......... 662 
Taxation per capita ....... 306 
Telepnones* soo. acne o. 5508 
Trade, External ..........306 
WS Cree). nico yee 637 
MIVHWECSILICS ¢.clnak-cu deo aoe 576 
Vital statistics ......... 302 
Yukon Territory ..... 303, .304 
Canadians, Famous ........ 366 
Canal Zone: 
Accession . 
Altitudes 


Area, popula’ s 

Banks face “Habit s) 683 

Government .. om 
499, 500 


Holidays 3 
Judges, District (U. S.) 
Murder, penalties for 
Panama Canal 
IPASEOOIUS: ha, t esternat ves “ 
Canals, Foreign (traffic) bis si 
Canals, U. §.: 
Intracoastal, inland 
New York State system ...153 
PEON AR OMe ose sa visty eee 642 


Canary Islands ... . .346, 453 
Cancer research, 1950 . 265, 266 
Cancer Society, Amer, ..... 266 
Candlemas Day ............ 499 
Candle-power, Lighthouses 804 


Canoeing champions, 1950 , 842 


Canterbury, England ..,....292 
Canton Dam, Okla. ........ 142 
Canton Island ....,..,.. . 124 
Cape Breton fiend (area) ..453 
Cape of Good Hope ......... 298 
Cape Verde Islands ...,.... 345 
Capets (French rulers) ..... 857 
Capital parks, National ..... 459 
Capitals, State ..........,.. 32 


1 
Capitol of United States ....125 


Captain Kidd................ 181 
Cardinals, College of ....... 485 
Carey-Thomas award ...... 616 


Carlovingians: 
French rulers 
German rulers . . 

Carlsbad Caverns . 


Wycestcy 
Carnegie Corp, of New York 587 
Carnegie Endowment for 
Peace 


(con) 
Ww. eee 


ooa% 


et te cect en i ea ee 


See he pela prizes 
On farms .. 


Cayman Islands ..........-.3f 
Cayuga and Seneca Canal - 153 
Cebu Island (area) ....... 1343 

Celebes, Indonesia ........ ss 
percha National 


Cities over 15,000 
Continental, 1950 


Finals, 1950 
Metropolitan sie 1950 1 
Places over 2,500, 1940 3 
Population tables ..... 4 
Religious bodies, 1950 


481, 487 
wees : ‘88-412 
Territories, 1950 .:. 

Total, U. S. E 
Centigrade temperature | . 
Central Valley Pro. : 
Century of Progress Expos. — 
Ceram Island (area) ....... 
Ceuta, Africa (Spanish) .... 
Ceylon: 

Area, population, capital’. ae 

Currency + de sar eal ea 

Education, religion 

Foreign exchange ~ 

Geography |). eee re! 

Government, history . 29 

Badlos-T'Ws. kanes 

Railroads". (oor eeeane 

Resources, industries ~. 

Trade, U. S. (value) . 
Chad, French Africa .,.>... =) 
Chain, retail stores (sales). .639 
Chalmette National Park. Seis 
Chamber of Commerce: | 

New York )State 

United States ’..... 
Chambers, Whittaker . 
Chamberlain, Neville 
Champagne Stakes 
Champlain Canal ...... 
Chandernagor, Fr, India 
Channel Islands 
Charlemagne 
Charleston, S. C. 

Fire, 1838 
Charter Oak 


208 
194, 305 


Checks, forged ............., 685 
Cheese: ; 
Consumption ........;)..1 630 
Nutritive value ...3.4...9% €35 
Chemical elements: 
Atomic weights 4Tt 
Boiling, melting points _ 478 
Density. %\.3 th) see ae 478 
Discoverera: i250 ae eee 477. 
Chemicals: 
Exports ““¢isaataeae ee 


665 
iia ts price indexes eae 


Chemistry: 

aards 

peewerads. 0 1. rd aT he 615 
“aid OSD rs Ae ae singe) 


World champions, Ace 871 
of Sciences ...... 537 
co ar Boe aA 102 
_ Argonne Laboratory ...... 102 
art Institute ...........:: 537 
peu CUEIL) “oak cate 4 
erar Ae. wh cee 538 
mest Ee ef ots 02 
BME 5 Rees soy pa 186 
aymarket riots, 1886 ..... 187 
to: Society ........ 537 
Troquois theater fire ...... 189 
LaSalle Hotel fire ........ 197 
Lincoln Park Zoo ........ 538 
1 ODO SERS? See 74 


Mileage to other cities 470-471 
Natural History gh Soe a 


Newberry Library 3 

1 2 ee (277 

03 
Subway opened 1943 ......196 
= fee (no fe wee 656 
Vani erncet Art Gallery |. 539 
World's Fa A eee 187 


World’s Fair, 1933-34 192 
Chicago Community Trust . 587 
Chicago Cup (lawn bowl.) ..862 
etnen, 0 University of: 


. oe aS ee 546 
. Monroe poetry prize ..... 619 
Oriental Institute ........ 358 
Chickens: 
Consumption ............. 630 
’ Nutritive value ........... 635 
Prices 
CS Fee es ee ee 628 
RUBE eRe rlie oy, + = aes 90 
Child Health Services ...... 7108 
Childs Cup winners (rowing) 856 
Childs Memorial Fund ... 588 


Children’s Fund of Michigan 588 


Chile: 

Area, population, capital ..314 
Armed forces, defense.....314 
Og Rae AP ee 314 
Education, religion ....... 314 
eke foo BS hegaw OOK 
MEBDETADRY 0.6 oe. es os 314 
Gold. ol 3 oie es 672 
MAOIGSNESEYVE 5... wise. 684 
Government, ils Gye Lk 
Merchant fleet .. 642 

PeaGIOS. fa: ...-. -527 
Railroads ....... ng .650 
Resources, indust .314 


Social Security 
Suffrage ...¥.. 


Telephones ... 656 

Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 637 
China: 

Area, population, capital ..315 


Armed forces, defense ....316 
Boxer Rebellion ... eek 

Abe eerenek ome 
Curre 
Education, religion 


PR ech Di, Fora i/s wring 315 
BPOUAMIGRESL Tig ciy ls) see o'ospjs cae cis » 316 
Geography ..........- Mee PRY Yi 
Government, history .... 315 
Japanese Wars ........... 315 
Merchant) flect.......'5..... 642 
Peoples Republic 

(Communist) ........... 316 
Petroleum production .....671 
PR RREEEN ee ies icia ci io'os vse vies 527 
EMPIN ORES ly co leg aid ecet md see's 650 
Resources, industries Sot 315 
MADEN 65 i tances f 315 
Soviet treaty, i946 Sheer ondaghy 315 
Sugar production ....:.... 662 
MeLGPRONES- 96. ve cee 656 
Trade, U. S. (value) ...... 637 
ERTS G7 ee 96 


i. rreaties.....c0:..... 38D 


ys Index 


x 


China, People’ blic of 
‘ ple’s Repu 


Page 


): ‘ 
Before Security Council ..253 
S. to U. N.. .238 


Criticizes U. 
Invited by U. N.. 242, 248, +233 
Sign Soviet pact........... 


Mh bee es ee LA og peaehat ae 
osen, ea 
Christ. of sees aes 179 
Christian era... 11.1.1... 17 
lands. ..... 301, 45: 
Christopher awards ....... 
pirate ps aach pea eyeles 803 
Chronology, 1940s _.... 195 -206 
Ouwtenaiig” evenia, peu a 
Churches: 
Denominations 
Headquarters ......483, hd 
Membership ....... ABE, 
Past. “days. "F< oer. tt ” agp 
ew Rirst “Bantish. sCms. yc. fps 491 
Memoranda, 1951 ........ 496 
Number iOws.. Seas ures 481 


Churches of Christ in America, 


Federal Council of ....... 493 
Churchill: y 

Atlantic charter .......... 523 
Battle of Britain .. -518 
Conservative leader, 1950 

214, 231 
Copenhagen honors .,..... 246 
European Army ......... 1238 
Leaves office, 1945 ..|.... 196 
Yalta, Potsdam... ....., 522 


Churchill Downs racing rAciaes 


Other events, 1950 ....... 89 
Cigars, cigarettes: 
Production, 1920-48 .......665 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Art: Museum: <9'5. owes ote 541 
Buildings (tall) .......... 467 
TICEETID DIVE As a 113 
Population, rank ....... 50, 51 
Circles, areas of cis 
Circuit Courts of Agweals: ne ae 


Us: 
Circulation: 
Newspapers, magazines 584-585 
Circus fire, Hartford, Conn. 196 
Circus Museum (Ringling) ..535 
Cities, Foreign 
Airline distances between 471 
Population . 355 
Standard time differences 796 


Cities, U. 
Buildings (tall) SEE 466-467 
Food prices si). cis ee. 91 
Latitude, longitude 814, 815 


Manufacturing statistics 657 
Mayors, managers 3-7 
Mileage tables 


Automobile 

Shipping distances 
Oldest .... 
Parking meters aie 
Population: See Census 

and Population 
OUGS as, we Re see. ws 640-641 
Public libraries ... . 553 
Standard, daylight ‘time ..795 
Telephones ... 656 
Television stations +. 2.028 
See also specific cities 
Citizenship, U 


haw -defining |... hee. so. 730 

Naturalization .........,.. 690 
Citrus fruits: 

Consumption ........ .630 

Nutritive value ...... 635 

Production, -a70).)) 200.2 627 


City Art Museum, St, Louis 541 
City College Library (N.Y.) .547 
.City Hall, New York City 155 
City managers, U.S, cities 73-75 
Civil Engineers: 


Amer. Society of ..<..... 594 
Awards) 2.3 25888. 15, 616 
Civil Service, U. S. ei hs) 
Civil Service Commission: 
Employees (numbe1') 16 
Expenditures, 1948-49 ... 673 
Civil War... Beep sap tts, 
Casualties .. ; 512 
Claims Court, U. S, ....... 55 


Pa 
Clapper Memorial award .. 617 
Clements Lib., U. of Mich. 549 
Cleveland Foundation 
Cleveland, Grover 
and wife (biographies) .,.391 


Mayor See LS 5 
Museum of Art : 541 
Museum of Natural co 541 
Population, rank 50 
Western Reserve Museum 641 


Climate, U. S. ve.» 198-799 
Cloisters, The (N. Y.C. y wee ae 
Clothing: 
Hosiery manufacture .... .663 
‘Price ‘indexes |W .os cease 90 
Retail sales (values) ......639 
Clover seed .... ....... , 628 
Clubs, organizations 591- 607 


Coach of the year (football) 910 
Greceins Club Amer. Oaks 


Ot: fois Oe eo i 891 
mbihrantie @xporisy ove er 670 
Exports ...... - es oe 665 
Production, 1925-49 ..... 670 
Settlement, 1950 HAG eee 261 


Coast Guard, U. S.: 
Academy . .512 
Casualties, World War II . 


Facilities, operations ..... 1512 
-History, strength per rerreg 4H" 612 
Snsienia’ Oy cance 


507 
Pay scale, allowances 506, 507 
Women’s Reserve .... 510 
Coastal Shipping Dg 640, 641 
Coastline, U. S.: 
Length by state, territory. 135 
Cochin China . 324 
Cocoa Exchange, New York Bh, 


Cocoanut Grove fire, 1942 ...196 
Coffee: 


Consumption 2 ).:....5..4. 630 
Imports; *: > Sei 664 
Coffee & Sugar Exch., N. ¥. 594 
Coinage, (U. S. Mint) ... 686 


Coke (production, exports) ..670 
Collective farming (U,S,.S.R.) 351 
College Entrance Exam. Bd. hig 
College stadiums 
Colleges and Universities: 


American ... 4-564 
Canadian . 576 
Endowments 17-578 
Fraternities 12-575 
Junior ..... 564-569 
Libraries F 546-552 
Medical schools .:..,..... 576 
* Nicknames ........ 905-909 
Normal schools .......569-571 
Sororities™ 2c os 575-576 
Mba dls «hss a. wae iGo 
, Teachers colleges pares 669-571 
Veterans enrolled .....4.4. 581 
Colombia: 
Area, population, capital . 316 
Armed forces, defense ....317 
Bogota «..-. vy eep aon 317 
Currency) ad See ee 317 
Education, religion .......317 
Foreign exchange ....... 684 
Sah: Cer pra eeras hob OES 
Gold production .. .......672 
Government, history .....317 
Merchant fleet .. vee C42 
Petroleum production ..,.. 671 
Radios, transmitters :.... 527 
Resilroads Pree isle sree 650 
Resources, industries . 317 
Telephones ay tant aa 656 
Trade, U.S. (value) ..... 637 
Colonial National Park .....458 
Colonial Williamsburg ...... 537 
Colorado: 
Admitted to Union ..:.... 139 
Agriculture statistics ..625-634 
ANC 5 PANE cela cte claw eae 98 
Automobiles... ici ccneet wen 651 
Drivers (number) 653 


Banks (assets, liabilities) . 683 
Birth, death ‘statistics 435 


10 


riculture, industries 
Me statistics 

lection returns 

Governor 


Fl 
Governor 
Income per capita . 


Interest laws, rates 


ties, county seats 
. Baer oe y tier 
Descriptive (history, ag ag~ 


lature information .. 69 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, a 


Machiain peaks ..99, 451, 452 
MBE Si eccsit sss, 44 Caos 545 
WViCKMAMO is. ee eee 98 
ae Soe ee + ae ed 
age benefits .........- 
Peetiatton, 1 1860-1940 . .. 397 
Cities, 1950 ...... 50-22, 282 
Cities, 1930, 1940........ 399 
Counties, county seats..414 
SC ee eee ee 432 
State, *1 986 soft. he gaits 49 
Rocky Mountain Nat'l Park 458 
MOVAl GOTBE oie inci nease 99 
Taxes 
eouine 25. oR oe “Uae 651 
Incom: eee 114 
Reneritanee, “estate - 69. 
ES ae RS ee 
‘Territory organized ....,.. 132 
» Unemployment insurance . .706 
Vital statistics .. . 435-445 
Voting qualifications eee 68 
See also States, U.S. 
Colorado River ......... 99, 136 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts. .545 


Colorado, Univ. of, Library 547 


Colors of the spectrum ...... 806 
Colossus of Rhodes ......,.. 449 
Columbia River .. .136 
Columbia University: 
Graduate School o 
Journalism (Pulitzer) . 609 
PHDYOVICR 0-02... oa 
Columbia Exposition 1893, 
Columbus, Christopher: 
Discoveries, voyages 
179, 180, ey 


Columbus Day ...... 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Buildings (tall) ... 
Population, rank . 
Prison fire (1930) .. 
UTS a Ce eae 
Cominform ie ae 
Comino Island (area) 


‘Employees (number) 
Established Rae Wig 


Expenditures ........ 


Secretaries ...... 

Commodities: 
Exports, imports 
Wholesale pr. 


Commerce Department: 
* Administrative personnel . . Hl 


Commercial failures, U. 8... 


. 664-665 


indexes 90-678 


Commodity Credit Corp. 264 
Commonwealth Fund . 588 
Commonwealth of peta 

(British) a id ad 
Communist Party, Si 

Trial, N.Y.C. (verdict, 

sentences, bail, Besteton) 
, 240 

Communist Party, U.S. s z 350 
Communists: 

MA ES ORES wes Ris 46-47-48 

Internal Security Act 83, 84 

Tito’s downfall aouay +9 202 

iW, ‘S. arrests... Rr We 
Comoro Island ee PR 324 
Compensation, Veterans .., .517 
Composers: 

Living .... 371-378 

Opera, American |)... 370 

Opera, general 368-370 


ere ice 
Stor, gan 3 
ben WAS sae ate eas ate = = 481 


Affiliated unions 
Convention, 1950 
Headquarters es 


Political Action Comm 


Congress, Continental -182 
Presidents ....... . 67 
Congress, U. S.: 
Appropriations 83-85 
sae 9 eae . 183 
81s ‘ongress, 

SOSSION o:<,<.00 + eee 83-85 
82nd Congress ....-..... 57-60 
EPOUSE fein. oe Nee Ue 57-60 

Apportionment ......... 68 

Representative-at-large ~ 

(Gefiried) vere cs ctu 

Representatives, 82nd 

Congress’ 4; «ih .2ad - 

Speakers) ..x..% sees faa 
Members 

Form of address........ 737 

Qualifications .of ...... 710 
Political divisions ......,.. 57 


Powers under Constitution 711 
Senate 

Election returns 

Senators, 82nd Cong. 
Connecticut: 

Admitted to Union ...... 
Area, rank 
Automobiles 

Drivers (number) ...... 6 
Banks (assets, liabilities) 683 


Birth, death statisties ..435 
Papital)<oc'2.ciactesteerewne 73, 99 
Charter Oak... /2dis weve us 99 
Counties, county seats,...414 
Descriptive Chistory agri- 
culture, industries) ,... 9 
Education statistics . 579-583 


Election returns 


Governor .. eee: 
President 740 
Senate . 86 
Flower Rs) 
Governor ...... 69, 73 
Income, per capita . 674 
Interest laws, rates . 693 
Industries .... 99 


Legislature information |. 69 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, 443 


MOtto ton ick aie eee 99 

Nickname 3. '55,c'! sue eee 99 

Officials, salaries ......... 69 

Old age benefits .......... 03 

Population, 1790-1940 397 
cases 1950 


mate 50-52, 282 
‘399 


Density niin eee 32 
state, 1950... kewl 49 
xXes 

Gasoline: csictenei6 eee 651 
Inheritance, estate ..... 696 
SBI G8 isk bt, eee 694 


Vital statistics ........ 435-445 

Voting qualifications ...... 168 

See also States, i 
Conservation pledge ........ 137 
Constants; Astronomical 


-. 801 


Consumption: . 
- Commodity pene 


Presidents . 
Continental Divide ...... 
Continental limits, U.S. ... 


ontinents: 
“Miitades: (highest, 
Mountain peaks 
Contract bridge champ. . 
Conventions (political) 
Cook Is. eS Sige: 
Coolidge, 
and wife Catateaphle) 
Cooper Union n 
Cooperatives: 
Denmark 
Farmers (U. S.) 
Copenh: 
Coplon, 
Copper production 
Copyright law ......... 
Coral Sea, Battle of 
Corbillon Cup (table 
tennis) . 1.) 40 Speen 
Corcoran Gallery of Art .... 
Cortu Island (re 
Corn ‘ 
‘Chicago spot pies a 


Prices 


World exports \ he he 
Cornell Univ. Libraries 
Cornmeal (retail prices) < 
Coronado, Francisco 

104, 111, 129; 180, 
Corporate taxes 
Corporations: 

Airlines 


Corporations ...... 
Stock prices, 1950 . 
Taxes (income and 
Collections by state 
Correctional Institutions 
Corsica 


rofit) 


Costa Rica: 
ine population, capita) 


Armed forces, defense 317 
Currency ican 
Fancetipa, religion ; 
Gavesnene nasal : 
Merchant fleet ....,. 

OLOB! veka Sit stash 
Resources, ince 
Trade, U. S. (value) 

Cotton 
Dcpann tants 


Prices 


nties,. Seanty seats .. 
champions ....852 


New York City ......... 81-821 
New York State ....:....... 99 
United States. ......5.... 54-56 
Courts of Appeal, U. S... .54, 55 


Cowboys, Rodeo (leading) . .904 
Cows eR 
GET Soa a 628 
Paces | oo LS eae 628 
Coxey’s Army ........... 187-196 
Cranbrook Foundation ...... 588 
Crane, whooping ........... 13 


ing 9 
Crater Lake Nat’l Park 114, 458 
Creation of the world ...... 178 
Credit statistics (consumer) ore 

it unions, Federal 


Greed, America’s ........... 132 

Crerar Library, Chicago ....538 

Crete Island (area) ........ 453 

Crew Racing ........... 854-856 
See Rowing 

Sramea, UO .S.5-8s. 1s... s vee es 350 

Crimean (War. .......0.... 185 


Crimes, penalties: 
Arrests, by offense ........ 
Executions (by state) 
Federal institutions... 
Government reports .. 


First electrocution, N. Y. ..187 
Murder 
Number of offenses ....445 
Penalties (by state) ....442 
New York City statistics ..161 
Prison population ........ 445 


Crippled Children Services: 
Social Security ..., . 108 


Cripps, Sir Stafford resigns. 246 
Cromwell, Oliver ..... 180, 356 
Crops, Farm: 

PRYSLOLARC. Si. ec ce es 264 

Production .......... 627, 631 
Cross Bay Parkway Bridge .161 
Cross-country runs, walks ..874 
Cracifixion, The ............ 179 
Crusades, MRE NG iu ease 5 oe 179 


Cuba: 


Area, population, capital. .317 
iy <5 aie age eee rae 317 
Education, religion ........ 318 
RUMEN a dlasic Sv ot cali 317 
Poreign exchange .......- 684 
MERERP EEN Foe nis eb cia tye wee 317 
free, TESCYVe ©... eyes 684 
Government, history ..... 318 
Merchant fleet -........°. 642 
Petroleum production 671 
Co DG ae eee eae 527 
Resources, industries. 317 
Sugar preduction .. - 662 
Telephones ...... 656 
Trade, U.S. (value) .637 
Treaties, U.S. ..-.....5-. 318 
Cube roots... 2... ..-.... 479, 480 
or) oa 340 
Curb Exchange, N. ¥...<....686 
Curling champions, 1950 ||. .852 
Currency: 
* Foreign see sp Ag country 
U.S. see Mon “a 
currency) 
Current events, 1950 ....315-368 


paerier Gallery, Manchester, Si 


acter: Gen. (massacre) |. .186 
Custer’s Last Stand ....,... 623 
Customary measures ....472-475 
Customs, U. S.: 
MEO Eset sy ossrn's han #59 > 55 
Entrances, “clearances -643 
USO 73-686 
Cycles, Chronological et atid 803 
Cycling records .... 8. 
OTE ed ae ae gaa 
Descriptive . 
Disasters see Disasters 
MRR MP See TN cdl locos ¢ 297 


Education, religion 
tS aaeas Officials ... 


Sa CR eereee en 318 
Gembn occupation, 1938 318 
Government, history ..... 318 
Petroleum production 671 

1 a se recherche tae) ih 527 

WEBRIBORGBS 055 & o.ane yet eeiatais 650 
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Labor unions, see Labor 

Labor’s League for Political 

Education, AFL 

Labrador sR ape iter =. ster he 103 

Lady Byng trophy (hockey) ts 

Laetare Medal 

LaGuardia Airport, N.Y.C. tea 

Lake St. Clair 

Lakes: 

Great Lakes ...... 143, 464,641 
Highest’ in U. 8." 22.02. ce-. 454 

New York State .......,.- 148 
World 

Lamb: 
Nutritive value : 
Prices (farm) 
Production, consumption, .630 

Lancaster, House of (Eng.) ..356 

Land area, U.S. .... 

Land grants to states ...... 144 


Languages, World .......... 583 
Lanham Trade-Mark Act ..731 
Laos, Indo-China .......... 324 
LaPlata River ............. 454 
Lard: 

Prices) retail‘. . os iick sss 99 


Production, consumption ..630 
LaSalle, Sieur de (1682) ....181 
Lasker prize (medicine):....619 
Lassen Volcanic Nat’l Park 458 


Lassie Stakes . 898, 894 
Lateran Agreement ........ 353 
Latin authors (ancient) ....367 
Latitudes (U. S. cities). .814-816 
Latvia: 
Area, population, capital . .336 
Education, religion ....... 336 
Government, history ...... 336 
Merchant fleet ............642 
FROUTORGS 0S.) wien satewe 650 
Resources, industries ...... 336 
Russian occupation. ...... 3 
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Soviet Socialist Republic ..351 
Laurel Park racing 
Other events, 1950 
Law summaries . .,-668-701 
Lawn bowling champions , .862 
Lawrence Realization 
Layman trophy (skiing) ....858 
Layton Gallery, Milwaukee . .542 


Lead production ........... 670 
League of Nations: 
Established, 1920 ..,...... 190 
Disbanded, 1946 .......... 197 
Lebanon: 
Area, population, capital ..336 
Currency 560: yaar eee 336 
Education, religion ........ 336 
Elections, officials ........ 336 
op (aaah aa ae ie eri eee 336 
Government, history ...... 336 
Language) igi octy, eg ecees 336 
Merchant fleet ............ 2 


Trade, U. S. (value) 
Lee, Rob’t. E., mansion 128, 459 
Leeward Islands : greatstsn GO 


Legal holidays 499, 500 
Legislatures, State ....... 69-72 
Lei (currency) .. ...-...-- 345 
Lempira (currency) ....... 328 
Lend-Lease: 

Bill signed, 1941 .......... 195 

Transactions | ./.01,) sae. 96 
Length (measurement) asia ha 472 
Lenin, Nikolai (death) .....191 
Lent . ; . 495 
Letters, U. ‘8. mail 502- 505 


Lewis, John L. Fined, 1946 197 
Lewis & Clark expedition .114 
Leyte Gulf naval battle _...520 


Leyte Island (area) ........ 
Liberal Party of N. ¥. ...... 60 
Liberia: 
Area, population, capital .336 
Currene: 


religion |. .../..336 

Feat “resources ....336 
Liberty Bell _.\........ au ORG 
Liberty, Statue of .........7172 
Libraries: 


Brooklyn, N ublie |: 

New po es ere 170 
dest, 
Universities — “gag Boe 
Washington, D.C, . |. .125-131 
Library of Congress . cpa by 
Libyat. oC ee 333 
Lie, Trygve (U.N.) 

Breas: 226 
+ -247 
Term as secy. extended ...253 
336, 337 


he insaranyes 
‘arm loans pilcele pines 
Savings Bank, N. er 
Lifetime, Average talons) . «446 
Lighthouses, U. S.: 
Candle-power .......,.... 804 
Lilly award (chemistry) ....615 
Limited Editions Gold Medal 619 
Lincoln, Abraham: 
and wife (biographies) 
Assassination .. 186, 
Birthday (legal holiday). . 
patau lee (Kentucky). .. 
Boyhood home (ind.) 
tenes 


Museum (Wash., D. CG.) |. 
3 


Lincoln Fields racing 
Lincoln Hall (Chicago) ..... 
Lincoln Memoriai (D.C,) 
Lincoln National Park -< 
Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago .. 
Lincoln Temple (Ky.) ..,._. 
Lincoln Tunnel 
Lind, Jenny _...0./..5.5,1.7 
Lindbergh, Charles A.: 

Airflights 191, 4 

Child kidnaped, 1932.” 192 
Lions Clubs, int’l Assn, ef . .§99 
Liquid measures ...,., 472-475 
Liquor: 

“Exports, imports 

Production 

Retail sales (value) . 
Lira (currency) ..,....:.... 
Liter (measurement) 
Literature; 

Awards, prizes ... 

Best-sellers,.. 1950 

Books of 1851 : 

Collections 

N..Y. Public Library 170 
University libraries 546-552 


Greek, Latin authors 367 
Shakespeare, William .180 
Titles, Selection of 1950 ..280 
Victorian novelists v2 85 
See also Books 

Lithuania: 


Area, population, capital. .337 


Government, resources ..337 
Railroads «.. ... 650 
Russian occupation 337 


Soviet Socialist Republic. 351 


Little Diomede Is. (area) ..453 
Livestock: 
Breeders’ associations ....633 
Expositions, prizes .:...... 281 
On- farms (3 wes Vee 628 
Pricey. s.ss cs ok ee vee 


fa 


Loans: 
WONSUIMEN | Lou wakae we co ge 687 


Bre 1 ae Fee aa 5, Sears Py 

pereat laws, rates ....... 693 

(5.35) 0h YR an at eee 616 
BCT PAT te. fn 250944 2 . 95 
on: 

Area, population ........-. 292 | 

MIOSCMIPUIVES fn kei ee: 8 292 


Great fire, plague, 1666...181 
Long horse (gym. champ,)..837 
Long, Huey (death, 1935) ...174 
Long Island, N. ¥.: 


DOD HRMe Ai3s idle Gtanta: asa 453 
Btatel parks. 45.c.0..07 146 
Longevity (life span) ....-. 446 


Longitudes (U.S. cities) 814-816 

Lookout Mountain (Tenn.) 116 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 
AIFDONG is ss. 
Buildings (tall) 
County Museum ... 
Dam. collapse, 1928 
Griffith observatory 


ues growth ... ech 
Miseame PEE Ri tintrs #5 = 543, 544 
Population, rank ........ ey 
PEGIEDNONES) 2... shies vas 656 
“'Times’’ dynamited, 1910 a 
niyo Library Pees... +... 546 
Los Angeles (dirigible) ...... 191 
Lost Colony (N. C,) .......- 180 
Loubat prizes (literature)...619 
Louis, Joe (record) ......... 843 
' Louisiana: 
PMEDIAMOS 6 vee sees ees 105 
Admitted to Union ........ 132 
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Agriculture statistics .625- wha 
ARO TEALESUR che tk cfc ais way 
MAMtOMObIIES. 62.15... 5s. a1 
Drivers (number) ... 653 
Banks (assets, liabilities) 683 
Birth. death statistics ....435 


Bie raine county seats ....418 


Ja Descriptive (history, agri- 


culture, industries) 104, 105 
Education statistics ..579-582 
Election returns 


Governor, 1950 ........ 88 
EMIPELOUOLUD Cos lek eich va nia TAT 
Benate; 1Ob0. fe. cas 86 
BOON satis ta ssa Cites 4s 104 
Game) refuges ...2...612.. 142 
RU YVETLOT Wl «ovis ccvciy bis co owe 10, 73 
Income, per capita ........ 674 
Interest laws, rates ....... 693 


Legislature information |. 70 
Mardi Gras ......... 105 
Marrige, divorce laws 442, 443 
DOUUOERC Pei i. ss ieis)s ss bo a 1 

New Orleans (founded) ..104 
Nickname 104 
Officials, salaries .. mtg 
Old age benefits 
Parishes, parish seats 
Population, 1810-1940 


ities, 1850 ..)..... 50-52, 282 
Cities, 1930, 1940 .....:402 
Counties, county seats. .418 
IP GOMSUGW EN oils. 5 sie te 8 Os cle 432 
State, 1950 
Railways Sears se ia 
Recreations 
Taxes 
KPUBONIIOL TS) Miter iis 
PSVOQMAS eis tw accit.ew ahoteens Y 
Inheritance, estate 697- £94 
PAQIOR Sits utes 
Television stations ...,.... a8 
Territory organized ....... 132 
Unemployment insurance. .706 
Vital statistics ...... 435-445 
Voting qualifications .,.,.768 
See also States, U. S. 
Louisiana. Derby NO O05 
Louisiana Purchase 133, 183 
Louisiana State Museum ... 535 


Headquarters ........-+s+ 

History, eee Ps 
PY rs to Weer rctce 
uxemburg: 

Area, population, capital. aa 
Armed forces, defense . 


Boundaries ........ 

Currency - ..2...54% 

Paveskias religion 

BE \hiasa aS ates 

Governmion’ history 

Radio, TV 

Railroads .. 650. 

Resources, industries... ...337 

Telephones . 656 
Luzon Island -(area) ... . 343 
Lynchings (by state) . . 438 
Lyric Foundation award . -619 


Pu al 


Macao, China (Portuguese) 345 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas: 
Conference with Truman 245 


reen War .. ieee" 430 a3 
nese aneeane ion 

Philippin ating 5 has 2G 618; 520 

Departure, 1047... cee 518 
Return to, 1944 ........ 520 

Views on Formosa ........ 237 
Machinery: 

Exports, imports ....664, 665 
Macon (dirigible) lost ......193 
Madagascar \iox..sisicja sedsauess 324 
Madeira Islands ............ 344 


Madison, James: 
and wife (biographies) . By 
Madura, Indonesia 


Magazines (circulation) . Bas 
Magna. Carta 05. ian 179 
Magnetic declination ........ 797 
Magnetic poles of earth ..... = 


Mahe, French India 


Mail-order houses Mel "389 


Be Bese LOD, 
Buh, ‘death statistics _..435 
Solets Eni ncok , 105 
Sonntita, county seats ....418 
Descriptive (history 

agriculture, industries) .105 
Education. statistics 579-582 
Election returns 


Govern: /2-e8n ee 88 

President | 6 psn cts 48 

U.S. Senator, TOS Om daasne 86 
Blowey boi Hed. ce Cle eee 105 
Governor)... ) es ede 0, 73 
Income, per capita ....._° oie 
Interest laws, rates ....... 
reid aa information Bi 


Nickname 5 
Officials, salaries 


Old age benefits . 703 

Population, 1790-1940 -. 897 
Cities, 1950 ......., 282 
Cities, 1930-40 ........., 402 
Counties, county seats, .418 
IDGNBIC Ses. is eH 432 
State; 1950)... | eee 49 

Taxes 
Gasoline 7)... eo eee 651 
Inheritance, estate _. 698 


Manassas Nat’! Battlefield 
Manchester Canal. ...... 
Manchukuo (Manchuria) .. 
Manchuria: 
Area, population ...... viven 
papene be see ne Oe rr 


History, Early 


Manila Bay . ‘ 
Manitoba, Canada ......... 303 
Manua Island .......-.....5 124° 
Manufactures ... ....... 657-665. 
Earnings, hourly ./...... 659 
Employees, firms (no.) 
By cities ... ene 
By industry group ......659 
By states/... 0.25 sane 
Exports, imports ..... 664, 
Production 
Index .. . ee 659 
Worker statistics ....... 659 
Maoris (New Zealand 
natives) ene 301- 
Marathon: 
Champions, 1950 ....,..1.874 
Olympic games 
hampions, 1896-1948 . 864 
Record . 863 


Marine Corps, U, S.: 
Casualties, wecle War It, ne 
Commandant |) a:nanee 513 
Insignia .-507 
Organization, strength 513 
Pay scale, allowances 506, 507 
Women’s Reserve ........ ; 

Marine disasters ....__ 175-177 


Swimming 
Marbles tournament winners 858 
Marco Polo _. AS sata 179 
Mardi Gras, New ‘Orleans = + Gey | 
Margarine tax repeal ..... .. 85. ; 
Mariana Islands ........ S124 | 
| 


Marine Parkway Bridge pay 5 
Marine Studios (Fla.) ....:. 535 
Mariners’ Museum, Va. .....536 


Marital statistics -.. 440-443 
Maritime Commission: j 

Employees (number) 

Expenditures, 9.7) Sane 673 
Mark Twain's home 
Markle Foundation 
pap ee Islands 2. vo. ces 325 


1 
Marshall Tslands > DL ears ecene f1 
Marshall Plan 
See Economic Cooperation 
3 eee 
artha’s Vineyard Is (area) 453 
Martinique , ” Sa 


106 
ets, labilities) 683 
Birth death stat; pen . + 435 
Gapltel 


Governor, 1950 .......... 88 
President. -............., 748 
UG: Ss; Senator, ee es 86 
BEET ee. 5 acters ose. 105 
Fort McHenry .......... -106 
RIMEOGE Osco res cece ts « 13 
Income, per capita ....... 674 
Interest laws, rates .....: 693 
Legislature information ... 70 


“a he oa divorce laws 442, 443 


RUS easy ee. s s3-<ta~ 0% 105 
CO ee eee 105 
Officials, salaries ......... 70 
Old age benefits .........703 
Population, 1790- 1940... 397 

RMU he thy x ols 50-52, 282 

Cities, 1930-40. ..... 402, 403 

Counties, county seats aa 

ee ee eee 32 

States *1986 PACE Oper 49 
Taxes 

(OES¥- fe) Wa 1 Nn re 651 

UNESP" Sirs -691 

Inheritance, estate ...... 698 

Sales=.4.:. 694 

Television stations ...... 528 
Unemployment insurance . .706 
Vital statistics ........435-445 
Voting qualifications ..... 768 
Pup ppg [rapt eek yee 106 
See also States, U. S. 

Maryland Hist. Soc. ........ 535 
Masbate Island (area) ..... 
Mason and Dixon Line ...... 135 
MASMORS ti ntanbe Se eo aye vs o-os 600 
Massachusetts: 
Admitted to Union ........ 132 
Agriculture statistics. .625-634 


_ichith 0: (2°50 2 ae ae ea 
Area, rank ..,... 
Automobiles 

Drivers (number) ...... 653 
Banks (assets, ma biitles) - 683 
Birth, death statistics 435 
Boston SERN Free ia Gy ae a 106 
Capital Ata Be ae 73, 106 
Counties, county seats ....419 


Descriptive (history, agri- 
culture; industries)......106 


Edueation statistics. ...579-582 
Election returns 

Governor, 1950 .......... 88 

IPVGEIOeNUL aio, Jee ab )0 748 

Tite ONAHOR i)... 6.7 86 
1 NIV ea ae SS ae 106 
MEOVOTMOR) shy 5 cpcs were sin e-- 10, 73 
Income, per capita....... 674 
Interest laws, rates....... 693- 
Likes ky oS era 106: 


Legislature information... . 
Marriage, divorce laws .442, 708 
Motto 


INTCRMGME ee as 108 
Officials, salaries .......... 70 
Old age benefits........... 03 


Population, 1790-1940 97 
Cities, 1950... .... 50-52, a 


Cities, 1930-40 ......... 

Counties, county seats..419 

PIGTISILY HEY co aie ole e cia ee 432 

State, 1950 49 
Taxes 

Gasoline 651 

PUCOME ssc heraeee .691 


Inheritance, estate 
Television stations 


Matron Stakes 


Meteors 


Index ' 23 
Page Page 
Massachusetts (cont’d.) Methodist Churches: 
Voting qualifications...... 768 Bishops=..2.. (hae a 4 
See also States, U. S. Form of address......... 737 
Massachusetts Handicap ....893 Headquarters .....-...:s+. 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc. ...530 History, organization. ..... 49) 
Massachusetts Institute of Membership ...,.......... 4 
Technology Libraries .. .549 oe system... 04... 472-475 
Maternal, Child Health ... .. 708 | Metropolitan Handicap |... . 
Mathematics: pat Museum of te 
Calculator, Sutomatic B29 | Metropolitan: Opers .<c-. aa) 
Decimals, fractions........ 480 | Mexican cession .. 133, 144 
Division tablet: wo /ooc.: 479 | Mexican War ............ «.- 184 
Factors, prime numbers...480 | Mexico: 
Multiplication table ...... 479 


Roots (square, cube) 479, 480 
891 


Maundy Thursday .......... 496 

Mauritania, Fr. W. Africa ..324 

Mauritius Island _........... 299 

Mausolus, Tomb of ......... 449 
aya: 

Civilization ...... 178, 179, 238 
ERUETES eh oe femiatarset are ies 
Mayflower Pact & signers 8 
MOF RPE US20 a We vncsres oe vi 181 
Mayo Association ........... 589 

Mayors: 
Brooklyn. N. Y., 1834-97. .157 
ities wo henctec cere: 13-15 
New York City, 1665- Hae 157 
Election returns, 1950.,..89 


McKinley, William: 
and wife (biographies) ....392 
Measures see Weights and 


measures 
Meats: 
PERPOLGE 2 ci tesoc-$ y halite s aint aoaee 665 
Nutritive VENUGE rs 6a een 635 
Production, oS esi dat ek .630 
Mecca ...... .308, 309 
Mechanical Engineers: | 
American Society of. ...... 600 
A Wards ceca hed coe k ax 619 
Mecklenburg Declaration ~. 182 


Medals, prizes see Awards 
Medical signs, abbreviations 585 
Medicine: 
Abbreviations, signs 
Army Inst. of Pathology... 
Army Medical Library..,.. 129 
Army Medical MAREMET. nee 
Associations oe 
Awards 
Colleges . 
Diseases, Advances in 
treating z 
Science review, 
Veterans’ care .. 
Mellon Art Gallery 
Mellon Educ. Trust .. 589 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 533 
Melting points: 


.. 265-268 
1950. -265- a th 


Chemical elements ....... 478 

SE SONV” sristste Due chatelayes pcb meee 664 
Melville Island (area) 453 
Memorable dates 178-202 

Panorama of 1851 ....... 255 
Memorial Day: 

First observed ...... 501 

Legal holiday ....... 499 
Memorials, National ....458-459 
Memphis, Tenn,: 

Buildings (tall) .:......... 467 

Population, rank, 1950 .... 50 
Mennonite Churches ........ 482 
Man, height, ‘weight ........ 585 
Mental patients ....+...... + - 439 


Merchant fleets, by country 642 
Merchant Marine Acad, U.S. 513 


Mercury (planet) ........... 787 
Morning, evening - star... .790 
Mercy Killers ........., » 220 
Merovingian dynasty ....... 357 
Mesa Verde Nat. Park ..99, 458 
Mesopotamia see Iraq 
Mesozoic era ..............+.- 449 
Metals: 
Melting points............ 478 


Wholesale price indexes... 91 
“802 


i 


Area, population, capital. 337 
Armed forces, defense.....338 
Gurreney: Soest. oe 
Descriptive! sie S 22. 
ees religion . 


Foreign exchange 


Gold production ....:... ie 
Government, history...... 337 
Land policy. “seas sore 338 
Merchant fleet ....... oes G42 
Mountain peaks .......... 451 
Petroleum production ....,337 
*> Radio, TY; 23. Ss eee 527 
Railroads. ....53;5-s asses - 650 
Resources, industries ...... 337 
Revolution, 1911 .+........ 190 
Social security: 29.2.0 ...4. 338 
Sugar production... ....... 662 
‘Telephoxyegi-escict +. i 656 
Trade, U. S. (value), ..... §37 

Michigan: 

Admitted to Union ....... 32 
Agriculture statistics. 625-634 
ATEG SABIE. ::, ies 107 
Automobiles, ..2.2.0.8.... 651 
Drivers (number)....... 653 


Banks (assets, liabilities) .683 


Birth, death statistics ....435 
Capital ia ino aeae cers 107 
Counties, county seats 419 
Descriptive (history; agri- 
culture, industries) . 107 


Detroit motor industry ... 107 
Education statistics ..579-582 
Election returns 
Governor, 1950 
President sc stctimeaaee 
U. S. Senator 
Flower 
Game refuge 
Governor aay 
Income, per capita. capayiasiy 
Interest laws, rates Z 3 
Isle Royale Nat'l Park 107, "458 
Legislature information ,, 70 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, 443 


Motto.” ¢2 ci tee ae 107 
Nickname eee nities ict 107 
Officials, salaries ......... vi 
Old age benefits .........703 
Population, 1810-1940 .....397 
Cities, 1950 . 50-52, 282, 283 
Cities, 1930-40 ..... 403, 404 
Counties, county seats . .419 
Density. nc aise stats 432 
State, 19505... 0). cw. 49 
Taxes 
Gasoline oie oo series 651 
Inheritance, estate ..... 698 
Sales. =... sec ueastee 694 
Television stations 528 
Territory organized ...... 132 
Unemployment insurance . .706 
Vital statistics 435-445 
Voting qualifications .-... 768 
See also States, U.S. 
Michigan, Children’s fund ..615 
Michigan, Lake 101, 107, 454 
| Michigan, U. of, Libraries ».549 
Middle Congo, Fr. Africa ...324 
Midnight sum ...........-.. 341 
Midway Islands BH OF rae 4 124 
Naval battle, 1942 ........ 619 
Milbank Memorial Fund ....589 
Mileage: 
Between cities 
MMAv TNO aes’ touts 470, 471 
URAL ITS St srath ceeenas 652-654 
Between ports ... 644-646 
Roads, rural (hy state) 655 


Page 
Miles (nautical, statute) ... 805 


Military Academy, U. S. ....511 
‘segeservtd Action (U. S.) 
MAGUS HO phils erase 517 


- Military orders, societies ....600 
Military Parks, National ....458 


Military Pay scales ....506, 507 
Milk: 
Consumption ...........+. 630 
Nutritive value .........+. 635 
HBOBy POUAIL' vik ete vacss 90 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Layton’ Art Gallery ....... 542 
Population, rank ...... 60, 51 


Mindanao Island (area) ....453 


Mindoro Island (area) ..... 453 
Mindszenty, Cardinal ....... 200 
Mineral production ..... 668-670 
Walwe, 1910-48 2k... 669 
By state, 1947 .)...0.... 669 
Minimum Wage Law: 
Minimum raised .......... 84 
New York State .......... 152 


Ministers (U. S., foreign) ... 61 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Buildings (tall) 
Description ....... ‘ 
Institute of Art .. a 
Population, rank ....... 50-51 
Walker Art Center ||)... - 540 
Minnehaha Falls (Minn) . 108 
Minnesota: 
Admitted to Union 
Agriculture statistics 
Airlines 


Automobiles 


: 132 
625-634 
GAG AIRE bea nat 108 


Drivers (number) ..... 653 
Banks (assets, abilities) 683 
Birth, death statistics ....435 
Capital 3, 10 
Counties, county seats 419, 420 
Descriptive (history, ag- 

riculture, industries) 107, 108 


Education statistics ...579-582 
Election returns: 
Governor, 1950 .......... 88 


Président ..........a0... 
U. S, Senator . 
2 :) 
GLOVOIMIOP i cescu sk 70, 
Income, per capita ....... 674 
Interest laws, rates ......693 
Legislature information ._. 70 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, 443 
Mayo Foundation 108 
Minneapolis ae 
Motto 
Nickname tab 
Officials, salaries 
Old age benefits 
Population, 1850- sore : 
Cities, 1950 ‘ 


Cities, 1930-40 ......... 
Counties, county seats 
419, 420 

TRORMEIGY isin biilee deduces «' 432 

State, 1950" gsc secaaye. 49 
Taxes 

PRON UAG ois ba Niels i sisson 651 

yt (Xe) Ce Oe ere ee a 691 

Inheritance, estate ...... 698 
Television stations ....... 528 


Territory organized ..... 132 
Unemployment insurance . 706 
Vital statistics .... 4 
Voting qualifications 
See also States, U.S. 
Minnesota Historical Soc. .. 540 
Minnesota, U. of, Library . 550 


Mint, Bureau of the ........ 686 
Mint Museum, N. C, .......536 
Miquelon Island ............ 325. 
Miss America Pageant ...... 621 
Mrs. America Contest ...... 622 


Mississippi: 
Admitted to Union ........ 132 
Agriculture statistics . 625-634 
Airlines, railways ......... 108 
Area, rank 
AUPOMODILES Ses. ie sees e ees 
Drivers (number) ... 653 
Banks (assets, liabilities) 683 
Birth, death statistics ... 435 
MOBIOLA IS ye citaisin 5 sale vases 73, 108 


GOVeraGP” feiss fouss 3 <3 
Iberville Mem. .Bridge . 
Income, per capita .. 
Legislature information 
Marriage, divorce laws a 443 


Motto...... . 108 
Nickname 108 
Officials, salaries -_70 
Old age benefits «103 
Population, 1800-1940 .... 
Cities, 1960s. 22. -.: 50-52, 28 
Cities, 1930240. eo ak 404 
Counties, county seats ..420 
Density ein 5 Geman torn 43 
Palais Bt eS ices 49 
‘axes 
a ee er 651 
INCOME! - 52 oak. soe 691 
iahecitanipe: estate ...... 693 
Bales ls. 3.2 ance aera 694 
Territory organized ....... 132 
Unemployment insurance ..706 
Vital statistics ........ 435-445 
Voting qualifications ..... 168 
See also States, U. S. 
Eevsisstopt RiQer ce sp 136 
Miss 
Damitted te Union .055..- 13: 


132 

Agriculture statistics .625-634 
Area, rank 108 
Automopiles (0.00 won. saoeeee 

Drivers (number) ...... 653 
Banks (assets, liabilities) 683 
Birth, deatb statistics : Be 
Capital AAR arirabigne aes 73, 
Counties, county seats 420, ret 
Descriptive (history, 

agriculture, industries) -109 
Eads Bridge .......... 109, 455 
Education statistics. ...579-582 
Election returns 

Governor: 5) x \fis.s\canesa 88 

President) o..0 cage. 25 

U.S, Senator, 1950 .. 
Flower vy idee cadena ns tee 
Governor i545. sawieen 0 
Grant’s log cabin ........ 109 
Income, per capita........ 
Jesse James home ........ 1 
Kansas, Clty il. eeke 109 
Legislature information. ...70 
Mark Twain’s home.....,. :109 
Marriage, divorce laws.442, 443 
Motto: ucishics >We ete Renee 108 
Nickname? ic. akan won 108 


Officials, salaries ........., 70 
Old age benefits........... 703 
Population, 1810-1940...... 397 
Cities, 1950........ 60-52, 283 
Cities, 1930-40 ..... 404, 405 
Counties, county seats 
420, 421 
Denslhy iss). His peas 432 
State, 950 Ry WRN 49 
Bt, Lows ee a. aee 109 
Taxes 
Gasoline ciciiasecsyyeent 651 
ancome.\': .)....ctu pees aan 691 
Inheritance, estate...... 698 
SalOG ei. Geo aa tebe es 694 
Television stations......... 


Territory organized........ 132 
Unemployment instirafice. .706 
Vital statistics ........ 435, 445 
Voting qualifications 68 
See also States, U.S, 
Missouri Compromise, 1820 . .184 
Missouri River 
Missouri River Basin Project 141 
Missouri, Univ. of: 
Journalism awards,........ 619 
Libraries 
Mitchell Medal (curling) .. 852 
Mitchell Memorial award. ...619 
Mobile; Al@s aaa 97 
Modern Art Museum N.Y .€..169 


Monroe Doctrine 
Mon 


Mooney, Thomas J, . 
Moors (Morocco) ...:.1.1,.. 


Money (U. S. currency 


Bureau of Engraving 
Bureau of the Mint 


ilver coinage 
~Btock of (1915-50). . 


Money order fees .........-- 502 
Mongolia .........6)-see enue 
Monmouth Park racing .... 
Monroe, James: 


and wife (biographies) .. 


tana: 
Admitted to Union 


ae 132 

Agriculture statistics. 625-634 
Airlines, Railways ..... «+109 
Area, rank ©... <ieeaeee «109 
Automobiles ........ ony 6 Oe 

Drivers (number) ....... 653 
Banks (assets, abilities) . -683 
Birth, death statistics ... (435 
Capital 13, 2 
Copper industry..........- 109 

Counties, county seats ....421 
Descriptive (history, agri- 

culture, industries). ....,109 
Education statistics... .579-582 
Election returns 

Governor ..........,. Pep 

President .<- ip: 2. 0m 11952 

U. S. Senator .-.. Jae 86 
Plower .. sf... veut 109 
Fort Peck Dam............ 109 
Glacier National Park... .458 
Governor... ./vueeecns 10, 73 
Income, per capita........ 674 


Legislature information....70 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, “443 


Motto 2.425 4-. us cee 109 
Nickname . ..........asnbee eee 109 
Officials, salaries........... 70 
Old age benefits...,......- 7103 
Population, 1870: ok Uae 2 397 
ities, 1950 . also See 283 
Cities, 1930-40 ....5..... 
Counties, county seats ..421 
Density «...< vives Pm eae 
State, +950 vee anys ne 4 
Taxes 
Gasoline |..\:.¢-40: somone 651 
Income“ i.:351,.1 uy ane 691 
Inheritance, estate...... oe 


Territory organized 
Unemployment insurance “foe 
Vital statistics...... 4 
Voting qualifications....... 7168 
See also States, U. S. 


Montclair Art Museum ..... 531 
Monte Carle 1. ..cc.0es ment 338 
Month: 

Length of... Sncaeeeee 


01 
Names in five languages. pie 
Origin of names 


Montreaux Convention ...... a5 
Montserrat Island ......... 07 
Monuments: 

National= ~.:.. csmuaneeneer 


459 
New York City.. Pd 166, ‘172 


Washington, D, ©,.,.,125-131 
Moon, The: 

Apogee, Perigee, 1950..... 788 
Descriptive... sis. 40m aees 788 
Diameter: ..;)..i;ashap nee 

Distance from earth...... 788 
Eclipses, 1951 ..... afelahes 790 
Phases, 1951.) 3) samme 188 
Rises, seté.'.|.. vecinaeee 770-783 
Tides, Effect on/...... 788, 


eke 


Oe el on aie ae 


es 


; 
} 


Morocco, Spanish 
Morris & Essex Kennel Club 853 
Morristown Nat’] Park ..:..458 
Morro Castle disaster ...... 177 
— Mortgages, Farm ........... 632 
Mother of Year, Amer. ..... 622 
Mother’s Day 
Motion pictures: 


Motor boat Fite records: 


Multiplication table 
Munich Agreement, 1938 ... 194 
Municipal Building, N.Y.C. 155 
Municipal Ref. Library 


nes 656 
°o. S. (value)...... ou 


Arts and sciences awards. .613 
Associations 0 
0 i 279 
Edgar awards (mystery). a 
Tndust talking. 


Class, speed, boat.... 888, 889 


Motor vehicles: 


Fuel Fe ntion, taxes) 651 
Promuonon y) 0.6... ..2 653. 6 
Registration 


Mound Builders (Ohio) ....549 
Mount Desert Island (area) 453 
Mount Etna 
Mount Evans 
Mount McKinley Park . “122, 458 


Mount Rainier ........ 451, 458 
Mount Rainier Nat’ Park . .458 
Mount Rushmore ...... 116, 459 
Mount Sinai texts ......... 497 
Mount Vernon .............. 130 
Mount Vernon Highway ....121 
Mount Vesuvius ............. 332 


Mount Whitney (Calif. ....451 
' Mountain Meadow massacre 296 
Mountains (highest peaks): 

| “By. country . 451 


New York State ....:..... 148 
Movies see Motion pictures 
Mozambique ................ 45 
Moles on farms ...:........ 628 


oc es eee 169 
Municipal stadiums..........831 
Murder: 

Number of offenses ........ 445 

Penalties (by state) ...:. 442 
Museat, Arabia ......5....: 309 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. ........ 97 
Muscovy rulers (Russia) ....360 
Museums (arts, sciences, 

natural history) ....529-545 


Far west—Pacific coast a 545 
Middle Atlantic . -» 531-534 
Middle west : 

New England 
New York City 
South 
Southwest .. 
Washington, Dic: 


eeekab-131 


Awards”. (cA6<; <. 612, 616, 617 
Composers ........... =370 
Operas, concerts, 1949-50 ..277 
Musi ) Noted .-..)..2 -370 
WLOMMIBUS i400. . ayy acmiccenn f 370 
ssolini, Benito: 
(a cl eg oe eran oh ace thie, 521 
ietator Dia taney ek eis 333 
Mutiny on the Bounty eee 183 
=< N— 


N.C.A.A. champions (1950) 


Basketball U2, 2202s. 6. 833 
Bowtie fi ..6.kcceee oe ee: 842 
MOM EMA tie fe eevee sri 849 
Gymnastics 6...2..c0 0.55 837 
mao ae SHE aga e 882 

CMIS Sy hs ht ata et 862 
rock and field 3... ...0.% 876 
Wrestling ........:...200- 862 


Nagasaki (atomic bomb) ....521 
Nantucket Island (area) ....453 
Napoleon Bonaparte 183, 184, 357 
Narragansett Park racing . a4 
Other events, 1950 898 
Natal, South Africa ........ 298 
Natchez Trace Nat’l P’kway 459 
National Academy of Design 581 
National Acad. of Seiences 130 


AWards: i025 4 eis ort s 619 
National Anthem .......:.:. 736 
National Archives ....... 53030 


National bank notes in stock 682 
wig read Baseball prall nes 


Members 
National battlefield sites ...458 


| National Broadcasting Co.: 


Symphony orchestra ...... 278 
National Cancer Institute . .366 
National Capital parks ......459 
Nation! Catholic Welfare ..490 
National cemeteries ........ 459 

ATU StON. Se. 2. < Meiperajerere 4 ~'e 128 
National conventions ........ 168 


National defense: 

See Defense, National 
National forests 
National Foundation for In- 


fantile Paralysis ........ 8 
National Gallery of Art..... 127 
National game refuges ...... 142 


National Geographic Society 586 
National Guard, U. S.: 

New York State .......... mt 

Pay scale, allowances 506, rea 

Strength, by state ....... 
Nationanl Horse Show, 1950 

champ. 90 

National Academy of Design 581 
National Heart Institute ....268 
National historic sites ...... 459 
National historical parks ...458 
National income, 1940-1949 . .677 
National Labor Relations 


Board (employes) ...... 16 
National Mem. Park ........ 458 
National memorials ......... 459 
National Military Establish- 

ment see Defense 

Department, National 
National military parks ....458 
National monuments ........ 459 
National Museum U.S. ..... 131 
National parks ............: 458 
National parkways ...:....+. 459 
National Service Life Ins, ..517 
National Science Foun. ..... 226 
National Sclerosis Soc. ...... 589 
National Statuary Hall ..... 126 
National Training School 

for) Boys... 22.22 ee: 
National Tuberculosis Assn. 267 
Natural gas production ..... 671 


Natural Hist, museums. pag. aes 
New York (Clty 220.2004 169 
Naturalization .............. 690. 
Naturalized citizens (pop,)..430 
Naura Island (0.500 o nate 300 
Nautical mile ..........0.55 805 
Navajo Art Museum ........542 
Naval Academy, U.S. ...... $11 
Openéd .,...<,.-.b. thee 184 
Nacigatioa, aids (radio) ..... 512 
Navy Department: w 
. Administrative personnel |, ~ 447 
Employees (number) ...,---146 
Established 
Expenditures 


Secretaries 
Navy, U. S.; 
Academy, Annapolis 
a ed on active 


24, . 
Appropriation allocated to .429 
Bases, shipyards £440 


Expenditures | 
Insignia 
Nurses (number) ......... 

Pay scale, allowances 506, 507 


Plane destroyed ........... 223 
Public service award ...... 617 
Selective Service ......... 615 
Strength, 1925-50 ........509 
Women in Naval Reserve 510 
Nazi; Party i. 90. seeder 326 
Nebraska; 
Admitted to Union ...... 132 
Agriculture statistics . 625-634 
Airlines, raiways ......... 110 
Area, rank ...... eaten 110 
Arbor Day origin ......... 110 
Automobilesi 5% encee een 651 
Drivers (number) ...... 653 


Banks (assets, liabilities) 683 
Birth, death statistics ....435 


Boys: Town. 2 4 acisane eee 11 
Capital . ern | (aps! 
Counties, county ‘seats .,..421 
Descriptive (history, agri- 
culture, industries) ©... .110 
Education statistics .. 579-582 
Election returns 
Governor, 1950 ...... . 88 
President . jrid seas 152, 753 
U.S. Benatory, .taesukee 86 
Flower 2°. aaa aie .110 
Governor 24, sculeeuies W1, 73 
Income, per capita ....... 674 
Interest laws, rates .. 693 
Legislature information ... 71 


Marriage, divorce laws 442, 443 
Motto 
Nickname 4 .ic. 5 
Officials, salaries . 
Old age benefits 
Omaha 
Population, 
Cities, 1950 
Cities, 1930-40 .... ere 
Counties, eounty seats ,.421 
4. 


Densitiys’ sepeaieg sero teerete 32 

State, 1060... iicas ache 49 
Taxes 

Gasoline) \%, cect cerns 651 

Inheritance, estate .....699 
Television stations .. 528 
Territory organized ....... 132 


Unemployment insurance . 706 
Vital statistics 4 
Voting qualifications . 168 
See also States, U. S. 

Negri Sembilan (Malaya) ...297 

Negroes: 


Achievement award ....... 620 
Associations ......60%.. 2%. 601 
Carver book award .......616 
Citizenship to (law) ......715 
TiliteraGy 6 ii: wid see NB ugar 582 
Marital status ............ 440 
Population’ tin ee eae 30 


Suffrage granted (law) ...715 


Negros Island (area) 


Neil Memorial trophy ..... 839 
Nejd, Saudi-Arabia ........ 308 
Nelson Art Gallery ......... 540 
Nepal: 
Area, population, capital _ 339 
MUREROMEN SDRC. oF ose 339 
Education, religion ...... 339 
BRCDEREONY. ined cS. ps os 339 
Government, history ..... 339 
Resources, industries ..... 339 
tune (planet) ~.......... 187 


ands: A 
opulation, capital .. 
k 


Railroads See Soares 
Resources, industries 
Royal fami] : 
Rulers ..... 
Suffrage ... See 
Sugar production _.... 
Telephones ...... Suet 
Trade, U.S. (value) .... 


Netherlands East Indies: 
See Indonesia 
Netherlands Guiana: 
See Surinam 
Netherlands New Guinea .. 340 
Netherlands West Indies . 340 
Nevada: 
Admitted to Union... .,.132 
Agriculture statistics 625-634 
Area, rank....... Aa 110 
Automobiles .......000 5, 651 
Drivers (number ~=.063 
Banks (assets, liabilities). 683 
Birth, death statistics 435 
Capital ......... mntae 110 
Comstock Lode 410 
Counties, county seats 421 


Governor, 1950 ......... 88 
President cin te kt, 153 
U.S, Senator, 1950 .).)! 86 
Flower Sh oerscr ee Does 110 
Governor .. eRe at TS 
Income, per capita ., 674 
Interest laws, rates 693 
Legislature information . 71 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, 443 
Motto Coreen es 110 
Nickname Byte ake 110 
Officials, salaries ......... 71 
Old age benefits:.......| 703 
Population, 1860-1940...... 397 
Cities, 1950 Ma eataeas en ROS 
Cities, 1930-40 |... +. 405 
Counties, county seats 421 
Density Maka pathic 432 
State, 1950 ; patie 4D 
Taxes (gasoline) wake lees COL 


Territory organized 


Vital statistics ». 435-445 

Voting qualifications...... 168 

See also States, U, Ss. 
Nevis Island ......, ; 307 
New Bedford Museum ..,.__ 530 
New Britain Island (area). 453 
New Brunswick, Canada ... 289 
New Caledonia ....... Geo 
New Echota Marker (Ga:). 459 
New Guinea, British .....__. 300 
New Guinea, German «+, 300 
New Guinea, Netherlands, 340 
New Guinea, Territory of... 300 


New Hampshire Hist. Soc, 
New Hebrides... 
New Ireland Island (area). ..453 
New Jersey: 


New Hampshire 
‘Admitted to Union ... 


Agriculture, statistics. 625, 634 
Airlines railways.......... 111 
Area, “rake ot one eee 110 
Automobiles ....... ~ «G51 

Drivers (number) .. 653 


Banks (assets, liabilities). .683 
Birth, death statistics... .435 
Capital 
Counties, county seats .... 
Descriptive (history, agri- 

culture, in@ustries).. ...111 
Education statistics. . . 579-582 
Election returns 


Governor, 1950........... 88 
President) 3.5.65 .-.5ee 153 
U. S, Senator, 1950 _.... 86 
Fast Day ....25.)..S 500 
PIGROL AS oe eee 110 
Governor 45s. se ae 71, 73 
Income, per capita 674 


Interest laws, rates 


Motte os<:. penn. sa 10 
Mt. Washington ry......... 1ll 
Wickname:s 302 tees 110 
Officials, salaries ..........71 
Old age benefits......... 703 
Population, 1790-1940 -397 
Cities,| 18500 ct fzce ee 283 
Cities, 1930-40 _......... 405 
Counties, county seats . 421 
Denslty <r co. aass kee 432 
Stale, LOGOS. ic See 49 
Taxes 
Gasoline’. 11 atasak: 651 
Income ....... ee sl 
Inheritance, estate ....699 


Unemployment insurance. .706 
Vital statistics ........35-445 
Voting qualifications 
See also States, U. S. 


<ees 301, 325 


Admitted to Union ........ 132 
Agriculture statistics. 625-634 


Airlines, railways. ...-. 111 
Area, rank....: OT Ag Stee lll 
Automobiles .. ted 651 

Drivers (number)... . +. 53 


Capital Gun 
Counties, county seats .: . 422 
Descriptive (history, agri- 

culture, industries) ....111 
Education statistics... 579-582 
Election returns 


Governor) oh cee 88 
Presidente: co sc. eres 154 
U; So Senater <7). So 87 
Flower Be yates ‘. 111 
Governortstcant ree a4, 73 
Income, per capita. ..... 674 
Interest laws, rates 693 
Legislature information. ...71 


Marriage, divorce laws 442, 443 
Morristown Nat'l Park... .458 


Motto itis eieagangeete ea 111 
Newark airport .../....,., 111 
Nickname yo) cihy i pssst rs 111 
Officials, salaries.........,. 1 
Old age benefits.........:. 103 
Palisades 07 yy Pees 11 
Population, 1790-1940: | 397 
Cities, 1950... .. 50-52, 283 
Cities, 1930-40 ..... 405, 406 
Counties, county seats . 422 
Density 2.5) cities Seen 32 
State, 1950). c.ceeeers 49 
axes 
GasOuneicn 5... - ian ‘51 
Inheritance, estate... |. 699 


pdt 


nemployment insuran 
Vital statisties....... ae 
Voting qualifications... 


Education statistics... 

Election returns 
Governor, 1950 
President 


Game refuge 
Governor 


Legislature information... _ 
Marriage, divorce laws.442, 48 
Motto li 
. Nickname...) ee 
Officials, salaries 


Old age benefits ...,.... 

Population, 1850-1940... 
Cities, 1950... ee 2 
Cities, 1930-40, ...=..),) 4 
Counties, county seats . 4 
Density 


1] 
Santa Fe (oldest town)..1i 
Taxes 


Gasoline 
Income 


Voting qualifications 
See also States, U. S. 
New Mexica, Museum of <.._. 


New Orleans, La. |; .. 2, 5.5, 1 
Delgado Museum.......... Hi) 
Mardi Gras, ..1....... sesnak 
Opera ..6)2 eee 277, 27) 
Population, rank. ...... 50, 5) 

New Orleans Fair Grounds 

racing 4.4.5.c:0 9, ace 89: 
Other events, 1950........ 89! 

New South Wales ......... 295 

New Year, Jewish (dates) __ i 

New York City: ; 
Administrative depart- 

ments | | c\ tee note i 8| 
Airports...) eee 16: 
Aquarium”). nee 17! 
Area, altitudes .......220, 4 
Assessed values ........_.. 15 
Astor Place riots, 1849. 18 
Bank clearings ......0..... 
Banking statistics ......., 14 
Board of Estimate .......- 
Bonded debt .............. 15! 
Boroughs 

Altitudes, area ......... 15¢ 


Assessed values 
Population 
Presidents 


AO Se 1 
Public (descriptive) 155, 15 


Fraunces Tavern 
Freedom House 165 

Fund, Greater New York. .163 
Government 
Grant’s Tomb: 
Greater N. Y.. 

Hall of Fame .. 
Hall of Records 
- Hayden Planetarium 
Hispanic Soc. of Amer..... 


“Multiple dwellings 
Idlewild airport 
LaGuardia Airport 


City College 
Columbia University 
Municipal Reference .... 
Pierpont Morgan 


Metropolitan museum 
en Opera .... 


To foreign ports 
To other cities 


Moon (rise, set) 
Municipal Building 
Numismatic Soc., 
Officials, salaries 
Opera, concerts .... 5 
Passenger traffic statistics 162 
Plays produced 2 

Police (number, arrests) .. 


Boroughs, 1790-1950. 158, ae 
Foreign white 


Male, female, 
Metropolitan area 
Roman Catholic... 
Totals, 1950 
Port of New York Auth. “162 


Distances to foreign 

Entrances, clearances 
Postal receipts 
Precipitation 
Pressure (sea level) .... 
Public School statistics 154, 163 
Public School athletics 872, 873 
Radio City, Rockefeller 


a) pre aem 
Registration of voters . he 
Transit system |... ..... 
Riot, AE (1943) 


Seaman’s Church Inst.. 
Snowstorm, 1947 
Sports (school) . 87. 
Standard time difference 
Statue of Liberty.... 
Stock, curb exchange... 
Street numbers, Key to 


Index 


New York City ial 2 
Subwa: sient doth 
Sun (rise, set) .. 
Taxes 


Levies 324 kee ee 

Real property idee’ Wh 

SBIGS Toibel at mien. 4 L153 
Telephone (number) |)... 656 
Television stations......... 528 
. Temperatures 

SVR ood Pelee ss a), 5 807, 808 

oe ac Geas tetera ite 8 

MiGami ore ates lies ace et 808 
Tide tabies, i A] eR BAS 810-813 
Tombs Prison: Pi .F eo. as 6 
Traffic see Traffic, N.Y.C. 
Transit system............. 160 

Fy oe eye era en PRE Or 160 

RUCVERUE IN. fags Voce cus ee 161 
Transportation ....... 160-162 
Triborough Bridge & 

Tunnel Auth... oi ceca ers 161 
PunneIs. 62511. SByreas eres 161 
United Nations capitol..... 259 
Water shortage .....,..... 207 
Weather records ...... 806-809 
Winds, extreme .......... 808 
World’s Fair, 1853.,.....: 185 
World’s Fair, 1939-40. ..... 195 
Zoological Park ...:....... 173 


New York Cocoa Exchange _ .594 
New York Coffee & Sugar 
Bxchangece fae n. \s. 594 
New York Community Trust 589 
New York Cotton Exchange 595 
New York Curb Exchange . oe 
Seat price ranges ..,. 
Transactions (yearly vol. ) “Gee 
New York Foundation ... .589 
New York Historical Society 169 
New York Produce Exchange 603 
New York State: 
Adirondack region ......... 147 
Administrative departs. ... 77 
Admitted to Union 132 
PAMITUAG = ware te GAR eiteet 0. 
Aves, TAK 5 sean eas 
Automobiles 
Drivers aenner 
Banking statistics 147 
Banks (assets, liabilities) 683 
Birth statistics .. 
Campsites ..... 
Canals, traffic 
Capital. 229.0% 
Catskill region .. 
Chamber of Commerce 


Congressmen, 7 5 
Constitution ‘aest)” » aan 145 
Counties, county seats .... 

Courts) a: diet as mreldmes cad 19 


. Death statistics ........... 145 
Descriptive history, agri- 


culture, industries ...... 112 
Education statistics ...579-582 
Elections returns 

Governor, 1950 ......... 88 

President’)..3 Gen ieee 154 

Us 82 Senatoriys dices: 87 
Expenditures, receipts ....145 
Farms 

Crop production ........ 631 

Egg production ......... 630. 

Harvested acreage ...... 629 

ANICOIRO Sy: 6h. soh ere etala = 626 

Number, acreage, value. .625 
Fisheries, 1947... 2....060% 660 
LOWS Te Pe ore Staats dats sh steals «hug 112 
Geographic center ........ 135 
Government i077 sacs enc 
Goyemor, oy. cekies coat bf PR 
Governors, 1777-1951 ..... 145 
ELISCGE Yi eG oi ccle teensy oe aloes 145 
PLON GAVE! (ots alten brteeiaee 499 
Housing program ......... 152 
Income per capita ......... 674 
Income tax law .......4.. 150 
Inheritance tax laws ...... 699 
Interest laws, rates’....... 693 
Judges, District (U\S.).... 56 
I UCICIATY Mets s aes a ns vee {1} 


Labor Relations Act 
Lakes, ponds ..... 
Legislature 1951 . 
Marital statistics 14 
Marriage divorce laws 449, 443 


Newport, R. I 


New York State (cont’d.) 


Mineral products (value). .669 
in ar wage laws ~152 


Officials, salaries .:...-. 1,77 

Old age benefits ..... tet 

Origin of name...........+ 

Palisades . 

eaacies with campsites. “146, is 
ark Ways 4): va syibeareneas 

Bonalntie ‘1790-1940 ..... 395 
Alie 4 


... 50-52, 283 
Cities, 1930-40. 406, 407 
Counties, county seats . .422 
BLY '3..,2 3a taste ae ae 432 
State, 1950: v. cos scenes 49 
ewisl:.. 20! piss tea nega ABS 
Male, female ........-..:429 
Marital status .......... 440 
Naturalized .......5.26s3 
Negro | oc «: «nei oe) 
Urban, rural Pho... 2aceee 
White res foreign- 
Oil), oan see 


Public assistance 
Public school statistics 
Receipts, expenditures 
Registration of voters 
Roads, rural (mileage) ... . 
Saratoga “SDS vince ee 154 
Savings Bank Life Ins. ...147 
Senators ... 
Slavery abolished, 1827... .184 


Social welfare ............ 151 
Supreme Court ............ 19. 
Taxes 
Gasoline’... .ccnie ate 651 
Income... stent 150 
Inheritance, estate ..... 689 
Local non-property ..... 153 
Television stations ...... 528 


Unemployment insurance ..149 
Veterans’ Affairs, Div. of.. 77 
Vital statistics .... 435-445 
Voting qualifications .....768 
Workmen’s compensation 151 
See also States, U. S. 


New York State Museum .. 532 
New York Stock Exchange . ioe 


Seat price ranges. . 
TransactiGns joiners ee Had 


New York University: 


Hall of Amer, Artists......166 
Hall of Fame : 
Libraries 


New Zealand: 


Area, population, capital, .300 
Armed forces, defense 3 


Currency 
Education, religion 301 
Flag 4 a0 9.cfhlaie .300 
Foreign exchange . . 684 
Geography®..f23).44 tact 300 
Gold reserve |... #... cs 0500 684 
Government, officials ..... 301 
Maoris (native race)....... 301 
Petroleum production ..... 671 
Radios). “PV. cca arene 627 
Railroads~ oo ice cm oueeee 
Resources,” industries...... 301 
Social insurance ...'....... 301 
Telephones fierce anaes 527 
Trade, U. 8. (value) ...... 637 
New Zealand Samoa ....... 301 
Newark, N. J.: 
Airports. ¢ Oo ieie arate 111 
Buildings CUBTN)  sakecetncee 467 
Musélinn Sivan wuseanees ee BOL 
Population, rank ae 4) 60 


Newberry Library, Chicago 538 
Newbery Medal (literature) 619 
Newfoundland: 


289, 304 


Area, population ... 

Confederation with 
Candda vniitc gs: eee 

See also Canada 


American 


rst daily, 1784 ......... 
os tt Soe oly (first 
raphy award ( 


2 pee are teeter ss 
aioe population, capital. ere 
Armed cae defense .... 


Se en ioe ohare ieee ey 340 
eaneation, religion .......- oro 
‘Government, president ...340 
Merchant Meet: dyes 652 
Pateaices, andjeicies “<<< 390 

urees, us i 

Trade, U. S. (value) -637 
Nicobar iahccids Bir sare teiasines:- 295 
Nieman Fellowships ........ 619 
Niger, French West Africa. .324 
Nigeria (Br. colony) ........ 299 
Nightingale, Florence ...... 185 
Nile River ...........-: 320, 454 
Nive Island © 22.2. eee. 300 
Nobel prizes ...:........ 608, 609 

Nominees, president, vice- 
CETTE) Qe IE a eae re 168 
Non-Objeciive Paintings ....170 


Norfolk Museum, Va. 
Nordost Landet Is. (area) .. 
Norfoik Island .............. 3 
Normal schools 669-571 
Norman Medal (engineering) 615 
Normandie burned 177 
Normandy, House of (Eng.) 356 
Normandy, Invasion of 
Noronic | 4s ol fire .... 43 
Norris Dam .. 5 Os 
North America; 
Exports, imports (value). a 


Bogepele CONLEF. oh. ke. by) 
PrOGUCHION..\.0. 6.25. 712 
Mountain peaks.......... 451 
Petroleum production...... 671 
1 RRC ae ae ee 650 
Sugar production.......... 662 
Telephone siatistics....... 656 
North Atlantic ‘treaty ..201, 523 
Appropriation ...........5. 83 
Defense . plan... cc... s un 219 
European Army .......... 242 
PAINIStETS “MECCA. sa whis. 232 
Turkey joins defense ..... 244 
North Borneo, British....... 297 
North Carolina: 
Admitted to Union........ 132 
Agriculture statistics. .625-634 
POR EMG Fe esis aiele's'eo a as 112 
Automobiles Ate td 5 
Drivers (number)....... 653 


Banks (assets, liabilities). .683 
Birth, death statistics. ...435 
Capital 112 
Counties, county seats 422, 423 
Descriptive (history, agri- 

culture, industries)...... 112 
Education statistics... .679-582 
Election returns 


ISO VODRLON ste fa errs Gay ats och aie 88 
President, ....0..... 755 
U. S. Senator, une . 87 
lower. igi ss 112 
Fort Raleigh. .459 
Game refuge .144 
Governor ...... 73 


Income, peY capita... ))..’ 74 
Kill Devil Hill Nat'l Mon. 112 
Legislature information... 69 
Lost Colony. ‘112 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, 443 
Motto 112 


Nationa) parks..:......... 11 
RY CR BING ire es) S NGS Siacetes 112 
Officials, salaries .......... 69 
Old age benefits .......... 03 
Population, 1790-1940... ..397 
Cities, 1950..... 50-52, ae 
Cities, 1930-40 ........... 
Counties, county seats 
422, 423 


eee tere e nee seee 


ke 
 Gnadiine Se eh eek eel 651 
Tnivonie 2 lj. shh. s agate 692 
er ge estate... ..-- a 
Terevicion staiienn «sine 523 
Tobacco 3 oes 112 
nemployment insurance 106 
Vital statistics . c 445 
Voting qualifications _. 768 


See also States, U. 5S. 
North Carolina, U. Library 550 
North Dakota? 

Admitted to Union 132 
Agriculture statistics 625-634 
Airlines, railways...... 113 
AFOR.. TANK; .. sap 0oe ean 
Automobiles 

Drivers (number). 

Banks (assets, liabilities) bes 


Birth, death statistics .435 
Ganital “A risac sane TB; 1 
Counties, county seats ... 
Descriptive (history, agri- 
culture, industries) ....113 
Education statistics ..579-582 
Elections returns 
Governor, 1950 ......... 88 
Presitient; SANs. dati. 156 
U.S. Senator, “1950 ..... 87 
Blower: | jcacincshes eine da 113 
Fort Abraham Lincoln... 113 
GoveInor nnas 50-53 sbset RS 
Income, per capita...... 674 


Legislature Snreraties <ste 
poe ae divorce laws 442, ees 


Nickyiame: 7528s F<: pnd te 
Officials, salaries........... 71 
Old age benefits ........ 703 
Population, 1890-1940 .... 397 
Cities, 31950 065. ete 283 
Cities, 1930-40 - . 407 
Counties, county seats . 423 
Density Tis iw s ee 432 
State, 1950 ..05....5,; 49 
Taxes 
Estate. atin fesse ctwes os 699 
Gasoline’ ssa. see inane 651 
EACOMeC: = cpesloses castes 692 
Gales > 457. ties eis 694 
Territory organized . 132 


Theodore Roosevelt Park 113 
Unemployment insurance 1706 


Vital statistics 435-445 
Voting qualifications ...... 768 
See also States, U. S. 

North Island 300 


North-South football games 910 
Northern Ireland: 
See Ireland, Northern 


Northern lights ......... 197 
Northern Rhodesia ......... 298 
Northern Terr., Australia 299 
Northwest Terr., 

Canada ...... 289, 302-306 


Northwest Territory (Ohio) 113 

Ordinance 182, 183 
Northwestern Univ. sieaties 550 
Norway: 


Area, population, capitals 341 
Currency ..341 


Education, religion. Soh 341 
Elections, premier..,... 341 
Foreign exchange 684 
PAG: esti chain ac ale ee 341 
Gold reserve,. 684 
Government, hist aEYs 341 
Merchant fleet -642 
RAO; EWA esas 527 
Railroads = -650 
Resources, industries 341 
Royal family ....... 341 
WIGS): aos won Oo URE .360 
Telephones. 0.5 icc. k ce 656 
TEGO Sar it ix ch oh 341 
Norwegian Antarctic 
Dependency ._....... 341 
Norwegian population, U.S,, 431 
Norwegians, Noted ... __,.., 365 


Navy 
Nutrition (food plans) . 
Nutrition Foundation 
Nutritive value of foods 
Nuts ee > 
Nyasaland, Br. 


Oceania (continent): 


ee 
nent 
i 


y.8) ee Sr a 462 

Ship =o... i. seoceean eae 463. 
Ocean ports ............ 640, 641 
Oceanariom <. 3. \0eeee 


Area, population 
Exports, eae (value) = 


Petroleum production 71 
Sugar production ......._ 662 
Telephone “ance . 656 

Oceania, British 2.455 >a 301 

Oceania, French ............ 325 

Qcean depths _._. . 450 

Odd Lee 1.0. oO. ers | 601 

Ofu Island: |. koe +. 24 

Ohio: 

Admitted to Union ...... 

_ Agriculture statisites .625- o34 
Airlines, Railways |... 
Area, rank ... 262.20, aie te 
Automobiles ..........., 


Drivers (num 
Banks (assets, ee a 
Birth, death statistics _. 


Capital cen aces 
Cincinnati: .o2.ct eee 
Cleveland is 
Columbus®..eiecde cme redlZ 
Counties, county seats..... 23 


Descriptive (history, 


ee eS Oe ee 


4 
agriculture, Ett 3 Ea 


Education statistics 
Election returns 

Governor, 1950 . 

President’. . 

U. S. Senator, 1950 
Plower ». ova acces ee 
Governor ©. ii. once vol 
Income, per capital .... 674 
Interest laws; rates < 
Legislature information % 1 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, 443 


Motto (Soar ieeee 113 
Nickname ©... 7h eee 113 
Officials, salaries ........ 4] 


Old age benetss 


Cities, 1950 


.. 50-52, 
Cities, lanes bis ae 


Density . was bale eeerere aE 
State, 1950" ...52..,.0 0m 8 
Taxes 
Gasoline ie. <) 0c eee 651 


ae 
wells (first) 
; pokinsye Island; 


bar "Si Je 
Admitted to Union 
Agriculture statistics | 625: 


(number) 653 
hw (assets, Habilities) reed 
irth, death statistics . 
Canton D 


bs ‘ndutries, 114 
; Bd ation statistics . .579-582 
lection returns 
Sicbeareet 1950 
bye! 

a 

_ 

; 

- 


me, per capita 
Indian Territory 
Interest laws, rates 
Legislature information ...71 
mee divorce laws 442, a 


e 
: Officials, the sage 


Raye 
114 
Old age benefits moe 
Population, 1890-1940 _ 397 
Cities, 1950 ..... 52-53, aes 
Cities, 1930-40 ......... 408 
Counties, county seats 
, 424 
: Doin 32 
Sch SO it 49 
Taxes 
pens Wee ole. trcivie « 651 
SRUTEESERIRMIN Sete Si ek acs. 516 <3 692 
Teheritanoe: estate ..... 700 
SIGS Cape ee 694 
Television stations ....... 528 
Territory organized ...... 132 
Unemployment insurance . 706 
Vital statistics ...:. 435-445 
Voting qualifications .!.... 768 
Woolaroc Museum ........ 542 


See also States, U. S. 
Oklahoma, Univ. of, Library 550 
Old age insurance....... .702-708. 
Old age usefulness 


Old Dartmouth Hist. Soc.. 530 
Old English holidays ....... 499 
Old Ironsides (frigate) ..... 183 


Oleomargarine tax repeal ... 85 
Olosega Island . 
Olympic National Park 
Olympic games: 
1948 team scores 
Bobsled racing 
Ice hockey 
Origin 
Sites of games 
Winter sports 
Skating, Pigure 
Bkating, Speed’. .......... 
Skiing 
Swimming records ........ 
Track and field records.... 
Champions 
Omaha Art Museum..-...... 
Oman, Arabia 
One hundred years ago 255, 256 
Ontario; Canada . 289, 302-306 
Ontario) Lake ..-....,...:.. 143 


Paintings, Famous 


Season, 1949-. 
Singers of past 
Orange Bowl games 
Orange Free State .......... 298 
Oregon: 
Accession 
Admitted to 


bf 
Union ........ 132 


Agriculture statistics . rise 


Airlines, railWays 


Area, Ba SG gee oe tid 
Automobiles ......5.0..... 651 

Drivers (number) ....... 653 
Banks (assets, liabilities) . 683 


Birth, death Statistics... .. 435 
“Bonneville Dam 
Capital 
Columbia River roads ..... 667 
Counties, county seats ....424 
Crater Lake ...,...... 114, 458 
Descriptive (history, 
hy, agriculture, 
Education statistics ... 
Election returns . 
Governor, 1950 
President’ 


Flower .... 
Governor . 
Income per capita 

Industrial expansion 
Interest laws, rates . ; 
Legislature information.... 71 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, 443 
Motton: 5.c. Sc tcnteeae aa 

Nickname: - i oceans tla 
Officials, salaries .......... 71 
Old age benefits .......... 

Population, 1850-1940 


Cities, 1950....... 50-52, 283 
Cities, 1930-40 .......... 408 
Counties, county seats ..424 
Density’ ginctheeinpaliOeceds 432 
SURG SAPO See, wince osetia 49 
POLOING 5. <i aeicns  srokenn 667 
Taxes 
Gasoline) 3.525 tian ane 651 
ENCOME? fo. sis 53) lee 692 
Inheritance, estate ..... 700 
Territory organized ...... 132 


Unemployment insurance 706 


Vital statistics ........ 435-445 
Voting qualifications ..... 768 
Willamette Valley ......... 114 


See also States, U. S. 
Oregon State Museum 
Oregon, Univ. of, Library 545, 550 
Organie Acts (territories) ..132 
Organizations, clubs ....591-607 
Oriental Institute, Chicago 538 
Original public domain ..... 144 
Orinoco River .......... 353, 454 
Orkney Islands (area) 
Orleans Territory 
Oscar winners (motion pics) .613 
Oswego Canal .............. 153 
Ottoman Empire ..........,. 359 


Outer Mongolia ............ 316 
Owls, Order of ...........6. 602 
Oxford-Cambridge races ....855 
Sa 
Pacific Coastline, U. C,: 
Length (by state) ........ 135 
Pacing records ............. 902 
Champions, 1950 .......... 903 
Pago Pago, Samoa ...,.... 124 
Pahang, British Malaya ....297 


Painters, Noted see Artists 
Pakistan, Dominion of: 
Area, population, cape. .296 
Constitution (proposed) ..,.296 


Dominion formed ........ 296 
Education, religion ....-. 296. 
Geography “eae ce te Fay 298. 
Government, officials . 296 


Pakistan, Dominion of ceont'd) 
Resources, industries ...... 
Sugar production 

Palace of Legion of Honor. 545 


Palawan Island (area) . 343 
Paleozoic era ............./. 449 
Palestine: 
Area, A ooaneel capital. . 4 
Boundaries ....--ss.ssere- 
Partition’ 2...) tectnareecuae Bal 
Radios .....:usvk tics ee ee 527 
Trade, U.S. (value) «isc! 637 


Zionist state formed ....341 
See also Israel, Republic of 
Palisades Interstate Park ..146 
Palmyra Island (coastline) ..135 
Panama; 
Area, population, capital. eer 

Currency 


Education, religion’....... 343 
ES ees officials 2.2.22 nae 
cootahaaivee history . tds 342 
Language. 2.3). ee al 8; 342 
Merchant fleet ........... 642 
Radios... '.35)- 1 senate 


Resources, industries . 
Trade, 0. S. (value) .. 
Treaties, U. S 
Panama Canal: 
Begun; 18823700009). sae 
Cargo traffic . " 
Descriptive .... 
First ship, 1914 
Panama Canal Zone see Canal 
Zone 
Pan-American Day ......... j 
Pan-American anti-war pact 193 


Panay Island (area) ........ 453 
Panhandle, Texas .......... 117 
Panorama of Events, 1851 
255, 256 

Papal flag =... 065... <0s00 abu 488 
Papal guards .‘...-.o sean 488 
Paper: 

TMmports, F::,.:.0>.2:< ieee 664 

Production, by grade ...., 661 
Papua (Br. New Guinea)... .300 
Paracutin (volcano) ...... 279 
Paraguay: 

Area, population, capital. a 


Currency ic. tnd 
Flag i... de: eee 
Government, history 
Radios .... 
Railroads 
Resources, industries 
Telephones, ......... 
Trade, U. S. (value) 

Parallel bar champions . 

Parcel post: 

AIDS oy corde ties etaete 
Domestic 
Foreign:..... 

Parker Dam 


Parking meters ............. 652 
Parks: 
National) :. ct.se-slaseilew ale 458 
New Yorky iq. te deneane 146, 147 
Parkways: 
National... .)..4. seniemigee aa 459 
New York State ......4-... 146 
Parliament (Gr. Britain) ..290 
Pasadena Art Institute 544 


Paschal full moon (date of) .496 


Passano prize (medicine) 619 
Passion. Play 2%. ().)../) «nc.aane 489 
Passion Week .............. 495 
Passover, Jewish (dates)....496 
Passport, regulations... .729, 730 
See also Internal Security 
Act, 1951, 
Patent Appeals Court ........ 55 
Patent law! Uo cian Vo 131 
Patent medicine (defined). ..731 
Patton, Jr., Gen. Geo, S. ..197 
Pay scale, U. S. forces. .506, 507 
Peabody awards (radio) 620 


Peabody Museum (Harvard) 530 
Peabody Museum (Salem) 530 


Peabody Museum (Yale)... 5! 
Peace Conference, 1919 ... 


Pearl Harbor attack .......- 
Pemba “Island |. 2. 2...0.6->- 
Penalties for crimes 
See Crimes and Penalties 
regret 289, 297 
MOMACRSLYSE =f wt civic aie ea 466 
Penitentiaries, Federal ....-. 445 
Siamese U 132 
© Union .......- 
a culture statistics : appa = 
Airplanes, railways ........ 
PO LAIMIC™. = oe ee tee es ie 
Automobiles ......-.......- 651 
Drivers (number) ......- 653 


umber) 
Banks (assets, liabilities) . .683 
Birth, death Statistics ....435 
Cap! 10 ba ee a ee aa 73, 115 
Goncties: county seats. 424 
Sicieoul aoe or ory, agricul: | 
ture, industries) ........ 


Education statistics , “592582 
Election returns 

Governor, 1950 ......... 88 

President) .......... Be. 459 

U.S. Senator, 1950 . 87 
PURPWOD | Sek-. viv yp eies° $5 Sans 1115 
Governor... 5... ees 11,773 
Income, per capita ........ 674 
Interest laws, rates ....... 693 
Legislature information ... 71 
Marriage. divorce laws 442, 443 
AVLUG OE alae naltne hives vivie e+ simihe 115 
INICEDAIMNG§ hot vices eh awe 115 
Officials, salaries .......... 71 
Old Age benefits .......... 03 


Population, 1790- 1940 
Cities, 
Cities, 1930, 1940 .. .408-410 
Counties, county seats ..424 


SD OTIBIOY sy hiiige aie. As ialeleiaiese 432 

State; 1950 20... te. ase 49 
Taxes 

GBSOUNE oo ic wes ven 651 

Inheritance, estate ...... 700 
Television stations .......- 528 


Unemployment insurance. .704 


Vital statistics ........ 435-445 

Voting qualifications~...... 7168 

See also States, U. S. 
Pennsylvania Fine Arts 533 
Pennsylvania Historical 633 
Pennsylvania relays, 1950 ..877 
Pennsylvania Turnpike ..... 115 
Pennsylvania University: 

PVRKAR ELE Wiss Wiasi\'eslsta) 36,045, ois Raters 551 

MUTA LEP, AeTic aa /ean'a Gaels pie 534 
Penrose Medal ...........:.. 620 
Pensions; 

PVAUGDETIS et statis o'otaiaye v huis 
Pentagon Building 
Pentathion; 


American record holder ... 
Champions, 1920-50 8 
Olympic games 


Champions, 1906-48 ..... 865 
2S) AS a Son a sa 863 
World record (women) ....868 
Perak, British Malaya ...... 297 
Perigee, Moon’s, 1951 ...... 7188 
Perkin Medal (chemistry): , . .615 
Perlis, British Malaya ...... 297 
Permanent Charity Fund ..589 
Persia see Iran 
Personalities, Noted . 356-384 


Peru: 
Area, population, capital. 4 
Currency 343 
Education, 
Nag 


a industries 
Suffrage ©...., P 
Sugar production 

Telephones 
Trade, U. 


S. (value) 


Opera 

Population, rank 
Presbyterian Hist. Soc 

Philippines 

Area, population: santiars aa 
Currency 
Sdueation; be ees 
Government h .343 
Independence ‘Act. "i934 193, Pi 
Insurrection, 


Manila; Bay) i> see. teehee ist 
peter? REeh he can. = 642 
Radio. TV oh ci tet lee 627 
Pebavilitetion grant ...... 95 
peated industries ...... 343 

eae production .....: Ser) 662 

elephones ......%2ss<5- 656 
Tre e, U. S. (value) 7 


me 
U. S. bases (agreement) 343 
World War I 
Armed strength ......... 505 
Summary 
Philipse Castle, N. Y. 
Philipse Manor Hall 
Physics review, 1950 ... 
Pi (ratio, circles) 
Pierce, Franklin 


and wife (biographies) ....389 
Pierpont Morgan Library ....170 
Pig iron production ........ 670 
Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth ....530 


Pilgrimage, Holy Year (1950) 
Pilgrims landed 
Pimlico racin 


Other even 
Pines, Asle Of) 2.4. .<sijnre tines 
Pioneer Memorial Park ..... 104 
Pipestone Nat’] Monu. ......459 
Pistol, rifle records ........-. 912 
Pitcairn Island ............. 301 
Pittsburgh, Penn.: 
Buildings (tall) .......... 467 
Carnegie Institute ........ 533 
Mellon Institute .......... §33 
Opera eee es ete rae 278 
Population, rank ..,....... 50 
‘Lelephones * ...% visiesi ae 656 


Plagues, famines see Disasters 

Plains of Abraham 

Planetariums: 
Adler (Chicago) .... 
Buhl (Pittsburgh) 


Fels (Philadelphia) 533 

Griffith (Los Angeles) . 543 

Hayden (N.Y.C,) . 166 

Morehead (Univ. of N.C, ) 536 
Planetary configurations, 

TOG IBZ ois bases te 192, 793 

Planets: 

Rise, set, 1951......., .. 791 

Morning, evening stars | 790 

Solar system ees Coe 781 
Plantagenet, House of Lerten 356 
Platt National Park ......., 458 
Platypus .......... 173, 300 
Plays see Theater 
Pledges: 


Allegiance to flag 134 
Conservation of resources. .737 
Plural births 488 


Poliomyelitis (resea 

See also Infantile “paralysis 
Polish population, U, S, _.. 
Political Action Comm., cio 


Political events: 
Review of, 1851 —..toyeee 
Summary, 1950 ...... 45 
See also Chronology . "203:25 

Political parties: 

Convention cities ........, 

Divisions in Congress .. 
Election returms ..., 
National committees 

Polk, George, award 

Polk, James K.: 
and wife (biographies)... 38! 

Poll tax 

Polo records 


Military Title 
National Open 
1927-50 | oo. can ty ele ee 


Fence oe Leon: =... > 634 eu 
Pondicherry, French India’ : 


Pony Express .....:)-.).¢.005 18. 
Popes':... 0. (Glee 4s 
‘Anti- Popes. veces 
Form of address .......... aa 
Treaty with Italy .....,,. 35. 
Vatican’ City aan, cntenee 35 
Popular vote: 
lections, 1950 ......... 
President, 18i4- 1948 ..738- 76 
Senatora =o) 4o ye 3 ae 86- 
Pore Foreign: 
Pete anes 35 
Sonnet see specific 
countries 
Jewish Nu. hve cane oe 433, 43 


43 
Census 1950 . 49-59. 989° 2 
Center, 1790-1940 +........ 
Cities 
By States, 1950 
Growth, 1880-1950 |... 
Over 15,000, 1950 . 282, 
Metropolitan areas, 1950. . 
Continental, U. a3 1950 ap 


Counties, 194 a ay 413-42 
Density, by states ....... 43 
Estimated, iain. 1956 wees a 


Pork: 
Nutritive value 


RD Steen em aici 635 
PICU LOURIL vis ss ey sks 90 
Production, consumption . .630 
Port of New York Authority 162 
Ports: 
Distances between ....644-646 
United States 
Cargo yolume (tons) ...643 
GreateLakes ic. .c. 10. 641 
List of ports :.....- 640, 641 
Tonnage entered, cleared 643 
Portugal: 
Area, population, capital aa 
ae He SECO es 344 
REUETONOY 2225. 5 ee kcle s 344 


education. religion 
Blections, officials . 
‘ Foreign exchange -. 
, Government, history 
Merchant fleet 

: Possessions ... 


Resources, industries 


eirine Reis ol otasa, «inte ty in 
elephones..,....---+:+- 
Trade, U.-S. (value)..... 637 
| Portuguese East Africa .....345 
Portuguese Guinea ........ 345 
Portuguese India . -345 
Portuguese Timor ......... 345 
Portuguese West Africa ....345 
Post, Wiley: 
Flig SAS ane Sn eee 461, 462 
SOP Ov s sok goee ss 193 
Post Office Department: 
Administrative personnel ..54 
Employees (number) ...... 16 
PBTADHEHEG: zi jiri te ante he ns 66 
Expenditures, 1949-50 .673 
Postmasters General . 66 
Revenues, expenditures ...503 
Post Offices, U. S.: 
SU NS OI RR Be ae 182 
Postage stamps, U. S.; 
Commemoratives, 1950 .. 680 
op tvsin SLE: « ie ea 68 
Postal Information ..... 502-505 
(Seg 51S SO 02, 504 
57 ,0)0) 3) BS Slate een ana ee 502 
PCatelogues. (0. .).0....... 502 
io See a. Th) Rea 503 
Commemorative, 1950 .....680 
International mails ..504, 505 
RPC eta cin)» poienrane s,s 503 
Letters, domestic ......... 502 
Letters, foreign’.......-.- 504 
Money orders .........-+. 502 
Parcel post, U. S. 502 
Parcel post, foreign 505 
Post cards ....... .502 
Postal ‘history . 680 
Postal savings. 503 
Receipts, large cities 503 
Registered mail 33... 502 | 


Mean, by station 
New York City 
Prentiss Foundation ........ 
Presbyterian Churches: 
Headquarters 
History, organization 
Membership my 
Presbyterian Hist. Soc...,... 
President of U. S.: 
Aides .... 
Cabinet 
Constitution 


Electoral votes . 714 

Original Article II -712 
Election returns . 738-766 
Electoral yotes, 1932-48... .766 
Executive office 

Employees (number) .... 76 

Expenditures ........... 
Le hs sah e tee sdavat> ‘vies sls 7143 
Form of address...,:.....« 737 
“Impeachment .........0%.. 695 
MomINees’ MA) srs ook. eee 768 
Oath of office ...-......0. 63 
Popular vote, 1948 ........ 167 
Qualification of ...,......, 712 
CPT 5 eae aN Cremer ee 53 
Succession law .......,..... 63 


Term limit (proposed) ....716 
Vetoes 84 


White House staff.......... 53 
Presidents of the U. S.: 

VATICOSURY 2 ocie ether ee ae 62 

Biographies ..........: 5-395 


Inaugurations, facts atu 63 
List of (politics, native 
states, inauguration, age) 62 
Religious affiliations 62 
Vetoes 84 
White House mementoes. .127 


Wives (biographies) ..385-395 
Press, Freedom of: 
Established 1735 .......... 181 


Pressure (sea level) N.Y.C. 809 
Prices: 
Farm, Support operations. .264 
BPI Lt) ©) et oa Sl a 628 
Pood- (retail)): -......... 24 90 
US Y, CLOG Sik wal eee Ore Aes Ae 91 
Grains Gatecti Chicago) 629 
Index numbers 
ASONSUIMCES yoga «/, bohdigei dS 90 
Farm Produce. ..2:<)...:-,+) 001505 626 
Wholesale ........... 91, 678 
Li VEstock: J.\miey sv eertelar ssi 628 
Stocks (high-low) .......: 94 
Priestley Medal (chemistry) 615 
Prime numbers ............. 480 
Prince Edward Is. ....,. 303, 304 
Prince Patrick Is. (area) ....453 
Prince of Wales Is. (area). .453 
Princess Pat Stakes ........ 894 
Princeton Univ, Libraries 551 
Principe Island ............. 345 
Printing: 
Bureau of Engrav. and 
Printing sce: ssecin vs olga 687 


1 Index 31 
rv. Pag! PR 
U, S. (cont'd. per Postal Information (cont’d.) Printing (cont’d.) bah 
reign white stock ..... a Revenues, expenditures . ..503 Famous printers .......... 623 
_ immigrants, origins ,.....434 | Postal savings .-............ 503 | Prison population .......... 445 
‘Indians, American .... _..432 | postmasters General .,...... 66 | Prisons, Federal ............ 445 
wish 434 Potatoes: . Prizefighting see Boxing 
446 Consumption .............. 630 | Prizes see Awards 
Shae NAIR ees y td 635 | Produce Exch,, New York ..603 
Fon 603 | Production: 
Retail Op EE MISE dT 9 Automobiles, 1900-48 .....,660 
SORE 2 OOD Ser BOOKS |. 10, satay hicleveista G8 > 
Production a. 5f Si set Coal, coke 670 
By state .....-....,.--. Copper ji.,.,.,.0 5 «aos eee 670 
Potomac River ............ Ootton’. bisa ae 663 
Potsdam Agreement ... Distilled spirits ........,.. 664 
Poughkeepsie regattas Electric energy .........+5 662 
Poultry products: Farm jcrops .627-631 
Consumption .........6...5 630 Fisheries 4 
Nutritive value ............ 635 Food ... 
Prices, retail \. 5... caveahivee: 0 Gasoline 
Pound, British (devaluation) 201 gold, sree 
Power boat racing records: 
Class, speed, location, cet aumbers era 
owner, name of boat 888, 889 Kerosene ..|_: 671 
Preakness Stakes ........... 896 ead’) #5 ae 670 
Precipitation: Lumbett's «....0¢hoec ae eae 661 
Average by cities ......... Minerals -< 35.5. 668, 669 


Natural gas 
Paper board wr ..e..eneee 


Petroleum 
Radio sets, tubeS .......... 26 
AVON *.:..3 cee a Meee 663 
Rubber cya uucteeieae 659 
Salt -. saeq Bs Po vl ct aa 672 
Silke CL. one eee ee 663 
Sieay (raw) 20022: een 662 
‘Television sbts+ tite eee 526 
Téxtiles, <...\..:e eee einem 663 
Tobacco products ......... 665 
Auond DULD: iuc!e.di neta eee 661 
Peres oe 63 
Worker statistics .......... 659 
Bine, .. ose epee ee 670 
Progressive Party ...........- 60 
Prohibition * ))> 70.2. caen eee 190 
Jones Law, 1929 ......,.., 191 
Prohibition Nat’] Comm. ,...60 


Proportional representation . . 87 


Proterozoic era ............. 449 
Protestant Churches: 
Denominations 
Headquarters ....... 3, 484 
History of leading ...... 91 
Membership ........ 1, 482 
Protestant Councils ........ 603 


Protestant Episcopal Church: 


Altar colors) . \i;s1ceeeaeanee 496 
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Ta a Seg Mie sth 656 
Trade, U (value) 637 
Spanish- Peter ass War. 187 
Spanish Armada, 1588 ...... 180 
Spanish authors, painters ..366 
Spanish Guinea ............ 347 


Spanish Missions (U. S.) 
See 1950 Almanac. pp 701- ay 


Spanish Morocco .:.......... 34 

Spanish Sahara ............ 347 
Spars U. S. Coast Guard ....512 
Speakers of the U. S. House 68 
Special delivery rates ....... 502 
Specific gravity of gases ....478 
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Spelling Bee champions v 598 
Spelman Fund .............. 587 
Sphinx (Egypt) ............ 320 
Spinaway Stakes ............. 892 
Spingarn Medal ............ 620 
Spitzbergen(.iu'ssh ie, Vode 341 
Sports arenas... ....:....0..-- 831 


Sports champ., records 817-912 
See also specific sports 
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Square roots .......... 479, 480 
Squash racquets, tennis 1. 852 
Stadium (list of) ....,0.... 831 
Stage personalities 371-380 
Stalin, Joseph V. .......... 352 
Stamp Act, 1765 ..........5. 182 


Stamps, Postage, U. 8.: 
See Postage stamps, U. S. 
Standard time: 


Cities, U.S. -795, 796 
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rere Eee . 784, 795 


stanford Univ. Libraries ....551 
Stanley Cup (hockey) ..851, 852 
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State Department: 
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Employees (number) ...... 16 
Bstablished), 4.7.0). cies a8 64 
Expenditures ......0...... 673 
Becretariesiedincs «00 64 
State prison ‘population 445 


State of Vatican City: 
See Vatican City, State of 
Staten Island (area) 543 

States, U, S.: 


“Admitted to Union. ....... 132 
SPO UMOOS fay casein i canores lt. < 452 
ATER, TAME) ees cs ewe cies 132 
Automopiles”™. F308 ees8 651 

Drivers (number) ...... 653 
Banks (assets, liabilities). .683 
Birth statistics ........... 435 
Canitalas tee ware cut 73, 132 
Chmatewe Pr sawke ees olen 199 
COASUINE 2 wert dlerea cain ne 135 
Congressmen, U. S. ... 58-60 
Death statistics ..... 435-438 
Descriptive‘... 2.26... 97-124 
Divorce, grounds for .... .443 
TAVOTCOS soe came scl sin 441 


Election. returns 
Governors, 1950 
President 5 
Senators, 1950 ... 
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Crop production 


States, U .S. (cont’d.) 


Egg production .......-. 630 

Harvested acreage ...... 629 

BRCOMG 0.5, ae ea aor 626 

Number, acreage, value |625 
washeries |...) Maan a eee 660 
Mexesia,. National. ........% 460 
Geographic centers |. 11... 135 
Governors (salaries) 69-73 
Holidays... i+...) hare -501 
Hospital statistics ......., 39 
Income, per capita ....... 674 
Interest laws, panes yatta 693 
Iron ore production ...... 670 
Judges, District . ms. )..55, 56 
Gand grants ..:..5../..% .144 
Legislatures: iii.ayce ss 69-72 
Lumber production ....... 661 | 
Lynehings: : \>. 2). eee see 438 
Manufactexing statistics ..657 


Marriage information ....442 
Marriages (number, 
tate). 6o 23250 ane 
Mineral products wanes? 
Murder, Penalties for ... 
National Guard strength Bs 


Officials, salaries 9-72 
Old age benefits . -. 103 
Origin of names .. 134 
Petroleum production ....671 
Mop ation, 1790-1940 ©... .397 

Aljlén chee 430-432 


Cities, growth of large.. 50 
Seine metro, areas, 


ttre nia 51, 52 
Counties oe real 413-428 
MUSIGY 25s erence 432 
Ratinate, 1950'). Sie 2 
Foreign-born ....... 430-432 
Jewish) (fh. aca partie 33, 434 
Male. female aon nee 42: 
Marital status....... 440-441 
Native white .....2.... 430 
Naturalized * 220% Ujn.)5 430 
Negro-, 1455. 80 aeeeeanee 430 
States; 1950. .ci/tueacry 49 
Urban, Yura) ic Ali ee 0 


; 43) 
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Roads, rural (mileage)... .655 
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Taxes, Federal 


Income (collections). ....714 
Television stations ........ 528 
Thirteen original ......... 133 
Unemployment ins. ....,. 106 
Vital statistics ....... 35-445 
Voting qualifications ..... 768 
See also specific states 

Statuary Hall, National ...126 

Statue of Freedom (U.S. 
Capitol): oie eae 125 

Statue of Liberty .... 172 
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Statute mile . 
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Prices, retail ... . 90 
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Sugar Research Foundation 590 
Suicides (number) .......... 436 
Sulfa drugs 466 
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i Chae 1b Se ae na 790 
Ecliptic © ath) Reese cies. Aes 90 
Hor ontal parallax :.;.... 187 
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1 TT es (ee 0-781 
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Superior, Lake ............ 454 
Supreme Court, U. S.: 
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Railroads . . 65 

Trade, U. S. (value) . 637 
Survivors insurance .. ,702-703 
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Swain’s Island ............. 124 
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Swaziland, South Africa 299 
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Armed forces, defense .... 
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Soa Officials 
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Government, history ..... 347 
King Gustay V dead || || 249 
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Resources, industries ..... 
Social legislation 
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Trade, U. S. (value)... ..-. 637 
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Syracuse Univ, Libraries ...551 
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Padshik S.S.By , ...4-65: nee 351 
‘Tatt,)) Hartley oo So. 2488 85 
Taft, William Howard: 

and. wife (biographies) 393 
ARDS Otc s th an aus mite ae 325 
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Tanforan racing .........,-- 899 
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Tarifl Acts, 1780-1930: 
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Taxation: 
Without representation ...182 
Taxes, Federal: 
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Income 
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Original law io) Gasset 
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Taxable returns .....,. 680 
Social Security ...sc.....0. 702 
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Inheritance, estate ... 696-701 
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reer 10) 
Court of Justice, Int'l ....725 
Economie & Social Council 725 
Ela Libya 333 
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Congress see 
Constitution 
Courts e limits .. 


series le 
‘oreign tr: 

Forest Service (offices) 
Geographic center .....-- 
German CCH SRE 


Military Academy ........- $1) 
Military actions, 1900-50 . ae 
Museum, National 
National Archives. .......- Kt 
National Park Service _.. a 
peels mee a 

avy see Navy, 

Passport a aaa z 


“Philippine bases ..... 


Population see 

Population, U. S. 
Postal information ... .502-50: 
Postmasters General .....: 6 
President see 

President of U. S. 


Public lands> 2 inc.seueae 14 
Radio, TV ssid isis scene 52 
Receipts, expenditures ... i 
Senl. ... cos ee 7 
Secretaries 0.5.2.5. 5 64-6 


States see States, U. S. 
Supreme Court see 

Supreme Court, U. S. 
Territorial expansion Dope 13 
Territories <i\gocs as samen 12 
Trade, foréigiayssas ee 63 
United Nations delegation .25 
Vice Fresco sesh ester a £ 
Weather Burea 


Universities see Colleges and 


universities 
Unknown Soldier, tomb ....1: 
Upolu Island (Samoa) :....- 3 
Upsala, Kings of (Sweden) . 3¢ 
Uranus (planet)! 0. .n0. ui 
Urban population, U. S. ... 4: 
Uruguay: : 


Area, population, capital. 3} 
Currency. >... tak eee 
Education, religion . 
Foreign exchange . 
Gold reserve ...... 
Government, history 
Merchant fleet ....... 


* 
. 
Index 39 
td.) Fe"! Venenvela) Chohea) Fae Wein deephy Ganoken ieee s ian 
7 is ‘enezu con ezina trophy (hockey) .... 
Radio, gent 3 Radios, WW yerni: wares ws aese ares 527 | Wice President: 
a33 Resources, industries . 3 Electoral votes (law) .....714 
rees, industries ..... 353 Telephones: gs tres. Lolen siege 5 BU SOD en oid 5 ie ee eee sega 
al legislation ......... 353 Trade, UE S. (value) 3 POEEeeS Rae Fuse 768 
OMe hc. Seo kta 656 | Venus (planet) ....:...... +187 Cd ee Mf) 53 
me SU Cvalue)) Sic. 637 Morning, e¥enIDe Btat ~. 190 Viokatore Court House ..... “ane 
Belgian Congo ..... .312 Rises, sets, 195 ee TOD +E ksburg Military Park ..,.108 
eRe siete iW Cas ss 694 | Vermont: Victoria, Australia ......... 


tah: 

Admitted to Union .....:.. 132 
riculture Reiicrns Sabehee 
lines, railways ..... 

Area, rank 

Automobiles 
Drivers (number) 


53 
_ Banks (assets, liabilities) 683 


Birth, death statistics ....435 
Bryce Canyon Nat'l Park. Ais 


AIS ile wes Ain leet 73, 
unties, county seats..... 42! 
Descriptive (history, 

3 agriculture, teedeen -118 
Education statistics ..579-582 
Election returns 

RAOVELTOT sip ie bi pms ey) we 88 
BEDERIGEDG Beitr «Sigecen srie « 763 
U. S. Senator, 1950 .... 87 

Ee ee 118 
BD VELIOL po pcigy.ic so x)0i0 cae 72, 13 
Income, per capita vasa 2-3 674 
Interest laws, rates ....... 693 
Legislature information .. 72 
Marriage, Bevcres pee 442-443 
Mormons ..... , 482, aa 
ODS Eo ee See 
PRC BATIUIT Doe cars eiaesiih verre s lis 
Officials, salaries .......... 72 
Old age benefits .......... 03 
Population, 1850-1940 397 

Cities, 1950 ...... 60, , 284 
Cities, 1930-40 .......... 11 
Counties, county seats. .427 
SEAS is Se aa ee 432 
SUGhieh DCS) ae ae a oer ae 49 
Salt Lake City ........ 50, 118 
Taxes 
ROI Cis sccye rn bree 2.01 9 651 
MELCCENALE! rch et o's in eysls (> (8.6 7504? 692 
Inheritance, estate ..... 701 
RPM Fea (aoa ya) <fa?o)s wip ake ad 694 
Television stations ........ 528 
Territory organized ....... 132 
Unemployment insurance. .706 

Vital statistics .......- 435-445 
Voting qualifications... ...768 
Zion National a aces 118 

See also States, Ss. 
Utica Art institute N. Y. 3g2 
Uzbek S.S.R eh eee eee 
= ee 
(SULA Ss Re re 521 
MRM ERERY™ yciet bsg eres es 521 
Valley of 10,000 Smokes .122 
Valeis, House of (France) ..357 
Van Buren, Martin: | 
and wife (biographies) 387 
Vancouver Island (area) 453 
Vanderbilt Cup (bridge) ... 837 
Vanderbilt mansion ......... 459 
Vanderpoel Art Gallery 539 
Vatican City, State of: 

Area, population ......... 353 
History, location ......... 353 
Lateran Agreement ....... 353 
Pontifical Armed Corps 353 
eal: 
mubritive value-:...-.....: 635 
Prices (farm) 2300.0. 7. 628 
Production, consumption .630 

Vegetables: 

GONSUMMUON 5.2. ee 630 
Nutritive value .........., 635 
Price indexes ....:......,. 90. 

Venezuela: 
Area, population, capital. .353 


Currency 
Education, religion 
Foreign exchange 
Gold reserve 

Government, history 
Merchant fleet 
Petroleum production 


Admitted to Union .... 


Agriculture statistics. 36-634 


Area, rank 

Automobiles 
Drivers (number) 
Banks (assets, liabilities) . 


683 
RONMIN ETO Heyes vs ala 
Birth, death statistics ..... 138 
Capital Si eaeeticdats vse , 118 
Counties, county seats ,...427 
. Descriptive (history. 
agriculture, industries) 118 
Education statistics ..579-582 
Election returns 
Governor, 1950)... .6tie8 88 
PYOSIAOME nc. tye ts, Seay 763 
U.S. Senator, 1950 ..... 87 
PLOW Clan iay ciniels asm. Co piers ay 118 
CEDVOLNON, 4 iw iom tae eas seat 72, 13 
Green Mountain Boys ....118 
Income, per capita ........ 674 
Interest laws, rates ..-.... 693 
Legislature information ... 72 
DOs TIAA feces se ew tae 118 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, 443 
WLOUEG os ohare hceibss atinis Rivest 118 
NACKMAME Tse <etenis sire bio hl8 
Officials, salaries .......... 72 
Old age bénefits .......... 03 
Population, 1790- i940 311: 397 
Cities, 1950) 2 5.0.2. de. ae a 
Cities, 1930-40 .......... 
Counties, county seats. at 
State, % 980 Sielateloreiaitis Spt oh 49 
Taxes 
(SP ATa) | bal: eee eB «+ +651 
COMIC. asi -ie oerintneand my 91 
Inheritance, estate ...... 101 
Unemployment insurance. .706 
Vital statistics ....... 35-445 
Voting qualifications ...... 768 
See also States, 
Versailles Treaty .....,. 190, 193 
Hitler repudiates .......... 193 
Vespucci, Amerigo .......... 370 
Vest Spitsbergen (area) 453 
Vestris disaster ............. 175 
Veterans: 
Disability training ........ 516 
heatlies ba 
CYST PUL T ONE ass aecdesd gual 516 
Medical school attend. . 513 
School enrollment ...... 79 
Homes for disabled ....... 517 
THSUTANCE ceteiare 807 aisle wiry 517 
TAQATISI sts whe d a s¥- ciel atdp ante 516 
Medical’ Gare: nc och tine ys ois 517 
Pensions «|. Asha tides. ct-s1das 517 
Readjustment allowances. .516 
Veterans Administration: 
Employees (number) ..... 16 
Expenditures ...... 02.0008 673 
Organization, functions ...516 
Veterans’ associations: 
American Veterans Comm, 606 
American Vet. World 
Wai TE ols parent he tie 591 
-Blinded Veterans Assn.....593 
‘Catholic War Veterans ..593 
Disabled American Vet. ..596 
Veterans of Foreign Wars . .606 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 606 
Forty and Hight .......... 597 
Jewish War Veterans ...... 699 
Medical Technologists ....600 
Merrill’s Marauders ...... 600 
Philippine-Pacific War ....602 
Military Order of the 
Purples Hearbe soa ce shs else 600 
Rainbow Division Vet. 603 
Regular Veteran Assn. ..,603 
Spanish War Veterans ....605 
WAC-VETS ...... Teel cary ee 06 
Women Vet., Legion of ..607 
75th Division Assn. ........ 604 
82th Division Assn. ...... 596 
89th Division Soc. ......, mi 


Vetoes, Presidential 


: 299 
Victoria Falls, So. Africa 298, 457 


Victoria Islands (area) 453 
Viet Nam, Indo-China ..... 324 
Villa, Pancho .............. 190 
Violinists of the Past ...... 370 
| Virgin Islands, U. S.: ~ 
Accession +; .. AG uh Loe 123 
Altitudes: 5) <-02seF waar 452 


Area, population, capital 123 
Banks (assets, liabilities) oes 
Climate 


Coastline .<, “2 stave ie 
Descriptive =i. s2een see 124 
Farms. (statistics) ........ 625 
Government ))"A.00 oltre ees 124 
Governoricn seen ae one 13 
Holidays .° 2.9. Gsceeaee 500 


= 
Judges, District (U.S.) . 56 


Murder, penalties for ‘1 4a2 
Virgin Islands, British ...,.. 307 
Virginia: 


Admitted to Union ...- 20. 
Agriculture statistics .625- a3 
Area, rank 
Automobiles 
Drivers (num 
Bank (assets, 


er) 65 
Rabilities) 683 


Birth, death statistics ....435 
Capital 5-5. 30) sya 73, 119 
Colonial National Park ....458 
Colonial Williamsburg ....537 
Counties, county seats ....427 
Descriptive (history, geog- 
raphy, agriculture, in- 
dustries)': 2) vac set eee 119 
Education statistics ..579-582 
Election returns: 
Governor’ {°c meee 88 
President: 4/7, MiSs eee 163 
W. 8. Senator 32758 cede 87 
Flower. :)...$ 22 net 119 
Game refugees yore 144 
Governor) on. suyec eee 12, 13 
Income, per capita ....,.. 
Independent cities 427, 284 
Interest laws, rates ....;.. 
Legislature information ... 72 


Marriage, divorce laws 442, ae 
Motto 119 


Nickname~ 5.) sieaeeonene 119 
Officials, salaries ......... 712 
Old age benefits ......... 703 
Population, 1790-1940 . 397 
Cities, 1950 ...... 50-5 2, 284 
Cities, 1930-40 ...... 411, 41 
Counties, county seats, 427 
Density roth. Carat 432 


State, 1950)... 340. 49 
Richmond Battlefield Park 458 
Shenandoah Nat’l Park aon 
Shrines) -\. s/ace nace 119 
Skyline Drive io 7 4: wane 119 
Taxes 

Gasoline’ ".\0.), sande 651 

INCOME. “3, =siua- ae 692 

Inheritance, estate ...... 701 
Television stations ..... 528 


Unemployment insurance. .706 
4 


Vital statistics ....... 35-444 
Voting qualifications ......768 
War Memorial Museum ...537 


See also States, U. S. 
Virginia Museum, Fine Arts 536 
Virginia, Univ. of, Library. 552 


Visa regulations ............ 29 
Visibility at sea ............ 804 
Vital statistics ......... 435-448 
Viti Levu Island (area) ....453 
Viadimir, Dukes of ......... 360 
Vocational education ....... 582 
Vogeler, Robert A, 206, 213 
Hungry accuses .......... 
Sentence at “‘spy’”’ ........ 
3. S:\ protest=-2. set 216, 218 
Volcanoes ................4, 
Eruptions -see Disasters 
Paracutin (sine acd sue 279 
U, .8.,. only active ..00..., 98 


vi Rigen esas 
velter ball champions, 1950. i 
Volstead Act .......-. ace 
Volunteers of America ...... eae 
Ricwopmer 0. oe eae 
ciehtions, 1950\ levee 86-89 
Voting qualifications ....... 768 


Wai 
Minimum. ‘Wage Law 


Textile industry 
United Mine Workers . 
See Labor-Review, 1950 


261-264 
Wake Island: 
Coastline 
Descriptive . 
mage Stakes . 
les: 
Area, population. ......... 289 
See also Great Britain 
and United Kingdom 
Walker Museum, Minn -540 
Walker Cup matches (golf) 849 
Walker, James J.: 
Mayor, N.Y.C. (resigned) 192 
Memorial award (boxing) 839 
Walks and runs: 
American records ... .869, ot 
Champions, 1950 ......... 
Champions 
RUCCONES Maiti ss since a. Ss 
World Records 
Wall Street (N, Y. C.): 
Bomb explosion, 1920 ....191 
Stock market crash, 1929. .192 
Wallace, Henry A. , 197, 236, 239 
Agriculture, Secy, of ...... 67 
Commerce, Secy. of ....... 67 
Endorses Korean campaign 236 
Ousted by Truman ........ 197 
Progressive party leader: 
Nominee for Pres. ... 
poection returns 
Leaves poy a 
Wallis Archipelago 
Walters Art Gallery 
Waltham Watch Co. 
War debt owed U, S. .. 
War Department: 
History ...... 
Secretaries ... 
See Army Department 
War Memorial Museum, Va. 537 
War of 1812 ........... 183, 184 
War veterans see Veterans 
Ward, Angus (held by 
Communists) ...... 5 
Warm Springs, Ga. ......,.. 101 
Warm Springs Foundation . .588 
War, Korea—See Korean War 
ars: 


American Reyolution ..... 182 
Boer vei pane .. 188 
Civil, 185, 186 
Cr: aka aeeeoasa: 185 
Franco-Prussian .......... 186 
French and Indian 181, 189 
WVIEXIGAT Mon i ciahaa dee « 184, 185 
Spanish-American 187, 188 
War of 1812 ... 183, 184 
World WarT . 188, 189 
World War II .. -518-521 
Washington (State): 
Admitted to Union ....... 
Agriculture statistics. 625-634 
Airlines, railways ...,.... 20 
Area, rank .. 
Automobiles 


Drivers (number) ....., 653 
Banks (assets, liabilities). 683 
Birth, death statistics ....435 
Bonneville Dam 


ele chara 1 
Vo Be) Le (ee ary eae ae Le 35 lig 
Cascade Mountains ...._. 11 
Counties, county seats 428 


Washington Monument 


"Deserve, (ais ie Saget 
Descriptive 
culture, mee a 
returns 
Governor .._ 88 
President .......... 764 
U.S. senetel 1950 87 
Flower .... 119 
Governor 12 
Grand Coulee Dam 120 
Income, per capita . 674 
Interest laws, rates . 693 
Legislation information ... 72 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, 443 
WMottos soe evs 119 
Mount Rainier 119 
Mountain peaks 451 
CR rat leeds aap 119 
Officials, cre 12 
Old age benefits ....... 703. 


Strmnie Necinal, Park 

n, ~ ; 

‘Cities, 1950... 50-52, 284 
Cities, 1930, 1940 

Counties, county seats 


Seattle 
Taxes 
Gasoline SG Site sase 
Inheritance, estate 
Bales Shee 
Television stations ....... 28 
Territory organized ...... 132 
Unemployment insurance. .706 


Vital statistics ...... ».435-445 
Voting qualifications Rares 768 
See also States, U. S. 
Washington, D. C.: 
Burned by British ........ 184 
Cevitol ia ene eee 25 
Carnegie Institution .....587 
Descriptive (buildings, 
libraries, museums, 5 
monuments) ........ 125-131 


Mileage to other cities 652- or 
National Archives 
Pentagon building ........ 
Planes collide (1949) 
Population, 1950 ..>.... 0, 

See also District of Columbia 

Washington, George: 

and wife (biographies) .,..385 
Birthday (legal holiday) . -499 
Crosses the Delaware 182 
Farewell Address ......... 83 
Mount Rushmore Mem. ..116 
Mount Vernon oe 


POrtralts- hoe tyes 

President, (inaugurated) . .183 

DOMD A Reto yaar a oes 
Washinton award ........... 620 


Washington Nat’l caer: .459 
Washington Park racing .. peas 

Other events, 1950 ...... 
Washington, U. of Libraries B89 
Water: 


Boiling: point)... o5 22.22 664 

Freezing point ........... 664 

Weight.) e.Getaee a tee 75 
Water" skiing champions .., .899 
Waterfalls, by onary We ristescs 457 
Waterways, U. S. .......... 460 
Watt (electrical es rsa NES 665 
Weather: 

Barometer reading .».... 800 

Forecasts by eee 807 


(On So Cities)eccae 798, 799 
Weather Bureau, U. S. ....801 
ignals. Ok See ay en) 800 
Storm warnings ........... 800 
Wedding anniversaries ...... 624 
Weight throw: 
American records .......) 871 
Olympic games 
Champions, 1904, 1920 SaeD 
Record Ue eae 
Weights and measures iia ns 
peetoecerins! arse Ree 472 
PEs 10 Bee 472-474 
Atomic again ot Saget OR CNS 4 
Avoirdupois .......... 472-474 
Body weights’. 0.0) .....: 2. 85 
Conversion tables ..... 473-474 


Police force @ 


West Germany (Federal . 
Republic of Reo 
Communists bl sa Be 


West Indies, British 

West Indies, Netherlands 
West Point Military Acad, 
West Spitzbergen Ts. (area 
West Virginia 

Admitted to “Union Bails 
Agriculture statistics .. : 
Airlines, railways ...:.- ae 
Area, rank 
Automobiles .. 


(nu 
Ks (askenee vHiabilities a 
death Statistics moe: 
Cap ital 1c eee 
Counties, county ject ae 
Descriptive (history, baal ice =: 
ae = 


culture, industries) 
Education statistics 
-Elections returns 
Governor 
President 


Governor .. 
Income, per ‘capita Pe ae 
Interest. laws, rates ...\. 8 
Legislature information |. . 


Marriage, divorce laws 442, 4 
Motto 1 


Nickname — 200s...) 52. oy See 1 
Officials, salaries 
Old age benefits!=: = askew 
Popuieuets 1870-1940... 39 
Cities, 1950 2 
Cities; 1930-40 ..° (ic), 41 
Counties, county seats . 42 
Density. -- “055... .@ eee 4 
State, 1950 
Taxes 
Gasoline. 2¢;cic.eeeeee 65. 
Inheritance, estate ..,._. 16 
Sales . 
Television stations ...,..: 
Unemployment insurance . % 
Vital statistics ... ret 44 
Voting qualifications ....76 
See also States, U. S, 
Westchester Co., N, W, roe 14 
Westchester Foundation _.. 59 


Westchester Handicap ...... 89 
Western Australia #........ 29 
Western Conference: 

Track, field champ. .876, 87 


Western Hemisphere Defense 

Treaty: .j...c...8 1 
Western Reserve Hist. Soc. 54 
Western Reserve Libraries | 55 
Western Samoa 
Westerner Stakes |... 
Westinghouse Scholarships . 62 
Westminster award’. 
Westminster Kennel Club .|.8§ 


Westminster, Statue of ..... ae 
Whaling Museum ...,....... 63 
Wheat: 
Chicago spot prices ...... 62 
FEXPOFGS) i arate Gale Eee 6 
Worlds tte er cee 6: 


juct i 8 

ey Rebellion, 1794 .... 

eae (death) 
ae 


ritish 1 
riptive Mrebuitdinig) ste 
‘ployees (number) 7 


Island (area) | 


jiams ome for Actors .. 


Williamsburg Institute 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Willkie Memorial Building. . 
Wills (testaments), laws .... 
Wilmington, 
Wilson, Woodrow: 

and wives (biographies) .. 


‘Wimbledon tennis matches. . 
ae Cave Nat’l Park 
ds: 


Windsor, Duke of: 
Abdicated as King 
Married, 1937 .. 
Governor of Bahamas .... 
Windsor, House of 
Windward Islands 
Wines (exports, 
‘Winter (season) 


Admitted to Union 132 
Agriculture statistics. 625- ie 
Airlines, Tellwaya 


‘Automobiles 
Drivers (number) 
anks (assets, ae. ba 
nad An as statistics 
Sousties, county seats .... 
Descriptive (history, ieee 
culture, ap sisiries).: 
Education statistics 
Election returns 
Governor, 1950” 


Income, per capita . 
Interest laws, rates 
Legislature information .. 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, on 


Officials, salaries 
Old age benefits 


Eoumties, county, seats ..4: 
432 


Inheritance, estate 
Television stations 
Territory organized 
Unemployment insurance 


Vital statistics 


Wisconsin (cont’d. 
eee tee Gleam baein hey 768 


S. 
Wisconsin State ad Soc. 


Wisconsin, Uniy. of, Library ‘a2 


Witchcraft ..............00. 
Withers Stakes ............. 880 
Women: 
Airplane records .......... 469 
First governor (state) ....191 
Heights, weights ./....... “585 


Journalism wards. ---619, 620 
Women in the Air Force: 

History, director ........ 510 

Pay scales, allowances 507, ae 


Siréng hoe A. eee has 
Women Marines ............ 613 
Women in Naval Reserve: 

History, director ....,..... 510 


Pay scale, puovanses 507, 508 
Women’s Army Corps, R. A: 
History, director ....... 0 
Pay scale, allowances 507, 508 
Streng Ge Fett comrades otis lye, d 508 


Corps 
Women’s National Press Club 


awards) ae ye 620 
Women’s Reserve (Coast 
Guard) gs.8i5. ieee. 2 ke 512 


Women’s suffrage: 
Constitution, amend to 
First guaranty (Wyo.) ...121 
Wonders of ancient world .. 449 


Wood Memorial races ...... 893 
Woodbine Park racing ..... 899 
Wood pulp: 

GMpOrtar ie niki. ssa es Peek 664 


Production, consumption. .661 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation 590 


Tinportiaucat sas kctle n 664 
Piieos at eas | alates see 628 
Production, 1925-49 ,....,. 663 


Woolaroe Museum, Okla. ... 542 
Woolworth’s 5 & 10 (first) ..186 
Worcester Art Museum ..... 530 
Work stoppages: 
Numberiei, see ii samt 264 
See also Strikes 
ere compensation, 


PER) cote ico Oo aaAaE 151 
World: 
Greation of. 25. Jeeves. ree 178 
Exports, wheat, corn ..... 632 
Telephone statistics .., 656 
Trips around ...%.... 461-463 
World, Bawks 5.6.) .ccjc% seins 95 
World calendar ............. 498 
World languages |. ....... 583 


World Peace Foundation ... .590 
World production: 
Cotton, wool, silk, rayon . .663 
Gold SiVer Te. hee ore cee 672 


PORVOVUMA: avon. its stereo 671 
Ryubber ses seh te Sete zpos 659 
SUR EF 5s Shecapeto Oe 662 
| World Series (baseball) “817-819 
World Series, Little ........ 824 
World War I; 
Casualties by country ..... 510 
Debt owed U.S. .., 014 
Diplomacy broke down’... .188 
. Submarine action ....176, 188 
Summary, 1914-18 ...188, 189 
YMCA activities .......... 493 


World War II: 

_African desert campaigns 519 
Ardennes bulge, Battle of 520 
Armed forces, by country .508 
Atomic bombs ..........-- 521 


Britain, Battle of ........ 518 
Casualties, (U.S) rn fet: 521 
Coral Sea battle ..:.5.... 519 
Cost, Total acs. empleo) 
D-Day in Normandy ......520 


Doolittle’s raid (Japan) ..518 
Dunkirk (British retreat) 518 
Eastern front (Russia) . are 
Germany surrenders 521 

Hitler, Adolf (death) ..... 
Italy, "Allies invade ....... 519 
Iwo Jima, U. S. invades . .520 
Japan surrenders .. coe 
Leyte Gulf battle ..... 
Midway naval battle 519 
Mussolini, Benito (death) 521 


World War II (cont’d.) 


North African invasion ... 


Okinawa campaign ....... 521 
Peace treaty signed, First 197 
Pearl Harbor attack ...... 518 
Philippines 

Surrender to Japan ..... 

UV. S. reoesupies .....0 2,45 520 
Rhine, Allies cross the ... 
Stalingrad 72.00 -..1..uenae 520 
Summary of events ...518-521 
WB. Day yA ae.. scien ee 521 
Wadi Day cc 2s5 ieee .521 
War crimes trials ....197-201 

YMCA activities 07... 5255 49 
World, Wonder of the ..... 449 
World's Fairs: 
Chicago, 1893°.52)... sage 
Chicago, 1933-34 .......... 1 


New York City, 1958). het 
New York City, 1939-40 .. 
Paris, 1889. -ocwoeaee sien 
San Francisco, TS3U secs 
Wrangel Island (area) ...... 


bela Hee ANE (1949) 
A.A.U., 


N.C.A.A. champ, . 


Eastern Intercollegiate 


Association ........... ; 862 
Western Conf. Tourn. ....862 


Wright Brothers: 


Dayton memorials ........ 


Plights fic4c 0. 6 Meese 89 
Trophy award ............ 
Wrong-way Men Ponape 
Wyoming 
Kdmitted to Union ....... 132 
Agriculture statistics . .625-634 
Airlines, railways ......... 121 
Area, “rank = (7th ae 120, 132 
Automobiles... 2... 0.0004 651 
Drivers (number) ....... 653 


Banks (assets, liabilities) ee 


Birth, death statistics - 
Capital 0 aib Shy RE OS 73, 


Counties, county seats ... 


Descriptive (history 
agriculture, indudtpied) 


Education statistics .. .579-582 


Election returns 


Governor, 1950 ......... 
President” Gids ener 


Game refuges? 5,5. ben: ee 
Governor’ Saiyan tees ie, 


_ Grand Teton Nat’l Park . 


Income, per capita ....... fa 
Interest laws, rates .....%. 69 
Legislature information ... 
Marriage, divorce laws 442, . 5 


Motto 
Nickname ..>.... 
Officials, salaries 
Old age benefits ... 
Population, 1870- 1940 
* Cities, 1950 

Cities, 1930- 40° 


Counties, ¢ county seats i 
Density osc. tse beers 4 
State, %1950 oG fh shalt ohare 


Taxes 


Gasoline). cscs cuoeeiers 6 

Inheritance, estate ..... 

Bales .:,.0e ut, ai Minlekeregan 69. 
Territory organized ....... 
Teton Mountains ......... 


Unemployment 


insurance .......).. 705, ‘706 
Vital statistics ....... 435-445 
Voting qualifications ..... 
Yellowstone National Park 121 


See also States, U. S. 


LaexGee 


X-rays discovered .......... 


wae Ves 


2's) BY OPT, WORN ri norris 


Volley ball fournament PS 


President Proclaims. National Emergency 


President Truman proclaimed a state of na L Dec. 16. On the 
of Dec. 15 he addressed the nation over the radio wo: 
States is in grave danger and must develop arin Reva Goa to 
allies against communist aggression and the impe esigns v 

In his address President Truman announced that American tary foree 
2,500,000 strong, would be increased to 3,500,000 under Selective Service, 
2,000,000 more in the National Guard and Reserve subject to call. The 
Navy would be able to do this “within a few months”; the Air Force would tal 

(The Army, late on Dee. 15, called up 2 National Guard divisions—the 3is 
Alabama and Mississippi, 12,000 men, and the 47th, from Minnesota and North 
9,000 men. 4 d 7 

The President also announced that the production of weapons, for the U.S. 
allies, would be speeded up, so that in one year industry would turn out 85) : 
planes, 4 times more combat vehicles, and multiply electronics equipment for ¢ 
414 times. To effect this the President established, Dec. 15, the Office of 
Mobilization, and appointed Charles E. Wilson director. Mr. Wilson res 
president of the General Electric Co. The President also appointed Millare 
former governor of Florida, Federal Civil Defense administrator. | 


President Truman announced curtailment of many essential lines of civilian 
duction; also credit and price control, higher taxes, including an excess profits t 
placing expenditures on a pay-as-you-go basis, and reduced non-military Gov 
ment expenditures. He announced ‘fair standards for prices and wages 
mandatory controls are not imposed,” but warned that violations would bring con 
and roll-backs. ‘‘The chiselers will not be allowed to get by.” 


eee! ese : : : 
President. Truman placed the responsibility for the world crisis and the danger | 
the United States on the Soviet Union. He said: 5 7 
“For 5 years we have been working for peace and justice among nations. We 
helped to bring the free nations of the world together in a great movemen 
establish lasting peace. ; : : 
“Against this movement the rulers of the Soviet Union have been waging a rel 
less attack. They have tried to undermine or overwhelm the free nations, one by 
They have used threats and treachery and violence. | 
“In June the forces of communist imperialism burst out into open warfare in Ko 
The United Nations moved to put down this act of aggression, and, by October, 
all but succeeded. Then, in November, the Communists threw their Chinese a 
into the battle against the free nations. By this act they have shown that they are n 
willing to push the world to the brink of a general war to get what they want. . . 
The United States, he asserted, had no aggressive purposes, but would not enga 
in appeasement. “The world learned from Munich that security cannot be bou 
by appeasement.” The nation would attempt to settle differences by peaceful mear 


President Truman described the wildcat strike of railroad workers (See page 26 
as “‘a danger to the security of this nation,” and “tas commander-in-chief” called < 
the strikers to return to work immediately. ae 

(The strikers began returning to work the morning after the President’s addre: 
after a 3-day walkout that stalled Christmas shipments and was beginning to le: 
to lay-offs by industrial plants.) 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York in an address Dee. 14 called for registration 
all men and women over 17 for national service; universal military service, with # 
objective an Army of.100 divisions and an Air Force of 80; a fully active Navy; +) 
allocation of 25% of national production for defense; a military understanding wi 
all who oppose the Soviets, including Tito (Yugoslavia) and Franco (Spain); aid £ 
the Chinese nationalists; continuation of the Marshall plan on condition Europe: 
nations armed fully and dropped trade barriers; price and wage controls and ay-a 
you-go taxes. He also demanded an efficient spy system and propaganda to offset ¢ 


hes of hostile countries, and advocated sending abroad motion pictures showing t 
positive accomplishments of American life. 
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o> Addenda and Errata 
“ADDITIONS AND CHANGES WHILE PRESS WAS RUNNING 


; eiege the Wortp ALManac is a big undertaking and is done by sections. During that time events 
hot halt—officials die replaced; Catestrophes occur; peatistine change. The 
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ACTORS 


: tti, Guiseppe (79), opera tenor, died Oct. 
-18,. 1950, in Rome, Italy. 

_ Glayton, Lou (63), of Clayton, Jackson and Du- 
“rante team, died Sept. 12, 1950, in Santa Monica, 


Costello, Maurice, died Oct. 29, 1950, in Holly- 
- wood, Calif. 
Field, Sidney (45), died Feb. 3, 1950, in Rich- 
_ Mond, England. 
Fulton, Maude, p. 372, died Noy. 11, 1950, in San 
Fernando, Calif. 
___ Gabor, Arnold (62), opera baritone, died July 15, 
1950, in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jolson; Al, p. 374, died Oct. 23, 1950, 
Francisco, Calif, 
eee Howard, p. 374. died Dec. 1, 1950, in New 
= York, N.Y. 
: Lord, Pauline, p. 375, died Sept. 11, 1950, in 
‘Alamogordo, N. Mex. 
"| Marlowe, Julia, p. 375, died Nov. 12, 1950, in 
/ New York, N.. Y. 


in San 


Starr, Muriel (62), died Apr. 19, 1950, in New 
York, N. Y¥. 
Suggia, Mme. Guilhermina (62), cellist, died 


_ duly 31, 1950, in Oporto, Portugal. 
Van, Billy B., p. 377, died Nov. 
' Newport, N. H. 
Willeke, Willem (68), cellist, died Nov. 26, 1950, 
_ in Pittsfield, Mass. 


ASSASSINATIONS 


Lieut. Col. C. Delgado Chalbaud, President of 
' Venezuela, Nov. 13, 1950. (Page 174) 


AVIATION 
(pp. 468, 469) 
For additional international aeronautical records 
see page 909. 


AWARDS—MEDALS—PRIZES 
(pp. 608-622) 
Nobel Prize Winners, 1950 


_ Physics—Cecil Frank Powell, English. Chemis- 
try—Otto Diels and Kurt Adler, German. Medicine 
and Physiology—Philip Showalter Hench and Ed- 
ward Galvin Kendall, American; Tadeus Reich- 
stein, Swiss. Literature—Bertrand Russell, Eng- 
lish. Peace—Ralph J. Bunche, American. William 
Faulkner, American, got the,1949 award for litera- 
ture ($36, G07), which ended the criticism of the 
literary world at the Swedish Academy’s decision 
Tast year that there was no candidate of ‘‘proper 
stature.”” Rules were revised, authorizing all past 
winners to nominate candidates for the award in 
an effort to obtain more international guidance in 
its selections. Sweden’s King Gustaf VI personally 
made the presentation, in the grand auditorium 
of the Stockholm Concert Hall. 

Dr. Bunche received $31,674; Medicine and 
Physiology winners, $10,571 each; Mr, Bertrand 
Russell and Prof. Cecil F. Powell, $31,715 each; 
Dr. Diels and Prof. Adler, shared the $31,715 
chemistry prize. (Pages 608, 609.) 

Aldus Award ~— 
* Bruce Rogers, designer and typographer, received 
first award for distinguished service to world of 
books. (May, 1950). By Limited Editions Clubs. 
American Legion Gold Medal, 1950 

To Attorney General J. Howard. McGrath, for 
“outstanding service to legionnaires and for op- 
posing communism.’’ 

Sidney Hillman Awards, 1950 

Grants for Scholarships: Brandeis University, 
$2,000; Chaim Weizmann Institute, Rehoboth, 
Israel, $5,000; Fashion Institute of Technology & 
Design, $2,000; Howard University, $2,000; New 
School for Social Research, New York City, $2,000; 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, $2,000; Roosevelt 
College, $5,000. 

Other grants and pect 
$10,000 for study of anti-labor bias in text books. 
Oscar Ewing, $1,000 for meritorious public service. 
Bight awards of $500 each for articles, editorials, 


16, 1950, in 


University of Chicago, 


fiction and drama dealing with labor, race and 
peace problems. Lectures: $5,000 for second an- 
nual lecture series devoted to theme ‘‘Freedom in 
the Modern World.” Special Fund: Sidney Hillman 
Tool Fund in Israel, $5,000. (Page 618). 


Academy of American Poets Fellowship | 


1950, to E. E. Cummings, American poet, $5,000. 
Annually to’ Americans who have distinguished 
themselves in poetry. 


Wright Brothers Memorial Trophy, 1950 


To Grover Loening for ‘‘significant public service 
of enduring value to aviation in the United States.’’ 
(Page 620) 


BUILDINGS, TALL 
(pp. 466, 467) 

Empire State Building, New York, N. Y.—Total 
height from sidewalk to top, 1,472 feet (including 
new steel structure, 222 feet); 102 stories. Height 
of new structure above sea leyel is 1,522 feet. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Newly appointed governing officials, other 
corrections, pp. 554-571 
Albany (not American) Medical College, Albany, 
N. Y., founded 1839; Dean, R. S, Cunningham; 

students, 198; teachers, not-given. 

Boston University; President Daniel L. Marsh 
u resign Feb. 1, 1951; will be made Chancellor for 
ife. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology; John Christian 
Warner installed as President, Oct. 27, 1950. 

Coe College; Edgar C, Cummings is president. 

Delaware, Univ. of; John A. Perkins installed 
as President, Oct. 7, 1950. 

Harvard University; total endowment fund, 
$196,000,000, p. 577. 

Byrn Mawr College; 
$8,878,848, p, 577. 

Oneonta State Teachers College; 
Charles W. Hunt to retire Jan. 31, 1951. 

North Carolina, Univ. of; Gordon Gray installed 
as President, Oct. 10, 1950. 

Rochester, Univ. of; Dr. Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, 
(acting President of Cornell University), will be- 
come president June 30, 1951. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia; V. Rey. Ed- 
pare G. Jacklin installed as president, Aug. 16, 

Toledo, Univ. of; Asa S. Knowles installed as 
president, Oct. 27, 1950. 

il ag cl College; Roger John Voskuly is pres- 
en’ 


total endowment fund, 


President 


DEATHS, NOTABLE 
(pp. 356-384) 

Mendl, Lady (Elsie de Wolfe) (84), died July 12, 
1950, in Versaillles, France. 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent (58), poet; near Aus- 
terlitz, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1950. (Page 382) 

Oscar of the Waldorf (Oscar Michel Tschirky) 
(84), Swiss-born maitre d’hotel;-near New Paltz, 
N. Y., Nov. 6, 1950. (Page 382) 5 

Shaw, George Bernard (94), playwright, Ayot 
St. Lawrence, England. Noy. 2, 1950. (Page 361) 

Strange, Michael (Blanche Marie Louise O¢cel- 
richs) (60), poet, playwright, .actress; Boston, 
Mass. Nov. 5, 1950. (Page 382) 


DISASTERS 


SS Noronic, Canadian SS Lines, largest passen- 
ger vessel in Great Lakes between U. S. and 
Canada was burned while on vacation cruise; 132 
of the 660 passengers killed. (Page 177) 

Train wreck. Long Island R.R., at 6:26 p.m., 
Nov. 22, 1950, collision of two eastbound trains 
in Richmond Hill section of Queens. (See article 
on page 253) - 


_, FOREIGN _ 

Cabinet of United Kingdom, p. 291. Hugh Gaits- 
kell replaced Sir Stafford Cripps as CHancellor of 
the Exchequer Oct, 20, following the latter’s res 
ignation Oct. 19. 


1%, 
7 


’ Canada, p: p. 202-306. Fixed 
ished Sept. 0, Sate fod ween Gee ee 
September 1949 ae 

Denmark, p. 319. In elections Folketing, 
Sept. 5, mandates were distributed: Social Demo- 
crats, 59; Liberals, 32; Conservatives, 27; . 
Liberals, 12; Justice ‘Onion, 12; Communists, 7. 
Prime Minister: Erik Eriksen, appointed Oct. 28, 
following eh ae of Hans Hedtoft, Oct. 26. 

Haiti, 328. Col. Paul Magloire was elected 
president “Oct. 8, 1950 inaugurated, Dec. 6. 

Sweden, pp. 347-348. Gustav VI succeeded his 
father, Gustav V, as King Oct. 30, following the 
latter’s death Oct. 29. 


Uruguay, p. 353.. Andres Martinez Trueba was 
elected President, Nov. 27, to succeed Luis Batlle 


9 9 cents bi 


' Berres, 


Venezuela, pp. 353-354. German Suarez Flam- 
erich was installed as President, Nov. 27, follow- 
ing the assassination, Nov. 13, of Lieut. Col. 
Carlos Delgado Chalbaud, head of the military 
junta which had ruled Venezuela. 


HALL OF FAME 
(p. 166) 


Elected Noy. 1, 1950: Susan Brownell Anthony, 
(1820-1906) crusader for woman’s suffrage; Alex- 
ander Graham Bell (1847-1922) inventor of the 
telephone and graphaphone; Josiah Willard Gibbs, 
{1871-1903), mathematical physicist; Dr. William 
Crawford Gorgas (1854-1920), sanitary engineer; 
cleared Havana’ and Panama Canal of yellow fever 
on formula of Dr. Walter Reed, elected to the Hall 
of Fame in 1945; Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919), 
26th President of the United States and winner of 
the Nobel Peace Prize; (Thomas) Woodrow Wilson 
(1856-1924), 28th President of the -United States 
and founder of the League of Nations. 


KIDNAPPINGS 


Dr. Nancy Campbell, 43-year-old obstetrician, 
kidnapped Linda Stamm, 9, in Santa Fe, N. M., 
Nov. 9, 1950. Dr. Campbell was arrested Nov. 11 
as she reached for a $20,000 demanded ransom. 
(Page 438) . 

MARRIAGE INF INFORMATION 


Michigan, marriage license is $2. (Page 442) 


NATIONAL ANTHEM 
(p. 736) 


SBurins the bombardment, Sept. 13-14, 1814 . 
carrying a note from President Madison. 


NATIONAL PARKS 
(p. 458) 


President Truman signed a measure establish- 
ing the new Grand Teton National Park, in Wyo- 
ming, Sept. 14, 1950. 


POSTAL INFORMATION 
(pp? 502-505) 

International Air Parcel. Post Rates—Weight 
limits for Brazil, Costa Rica, French Morocco and 
Yugoslavia, 44 pounds; Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan 
and Portuguese West Africa (Angola only), 22 
pounds; Portuguese India, 11 pounds. (Page 505) 


PRESIDENTS AND THEIR WIVES 
(pp. 385-395) 


William Howard Taft graduated from Yale, 
1878; elected president over William J. Bryan, 
1908. (Page 393) 


RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
(pp. 481-498) 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Presiding Bishop of the P. E. Church of the U. S., 
elected Dec. 1, 1950, first president. A coopera- 
tive agency formed on November 29, 1950, by 26 
Protestant denominations and 4 Eastern Orthodox 
bodies, representing nearly 32 million church mem- 
bers—the African M. E. Church, African M. E. 
Zion Church, American Baptist Convention, Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church, Church of the Brethren, 
Colored M. E. Church, Congregational Christian 
Churches, Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Reformed 
Chureh, Evangelical United Brethren, Evangelical 
Unity of Czech Moravian Brethren in N. A., Five 
Wears Meeting of Friends, Friends of Philadelphia 


America. . 
The merging agencies were the Federal | 
of the Churches of Christ in a 


United Council of Church Women, and 
Stewardship. Council. | 
The All-American Sobor, Dec. 1950, modified 

spiritual relationship of the Russian rth 
Church of North America with the Pa’ 
Russian Orthodox Church in Moscow. Met 
Leonty, toner Archbishop of Chieage aay 


against the use in prayers of the name of Pat 
Alexei, head of the Russian Orthodox Chureh 
Moscow. It sent a message to Gen. Douglas 
Arthur bestowing ‘‘God’s blessing upon you 
the glorious United Nations armies fighting 
Korea,”’ p. 481. 

RULERS OF | OF SWEDEN 


Gustav V (92), King of Sweden, of the 
and the Wends, died at Drottningholm Pal: 
Stockholm, ending a reign of 43 years. Oct. 
1950, at 8:35 a.m. - 

Gustav VI (67) was sworn in formally at 
ceremony in the royal palace, 2 p.m,, Oct. 30. 
wife, Princess Louise, great granddaughter 
Britain’s Queen Victoria, and sister of Ear) Moun! 
batten, became the queen. 

As did his father in 1907, Gustay VI foreswo: 
a@ coronation as a waste of money. 

The new heir to the throne is Carl Gusta’ 
whose father was killed in an airliner crash i 
1947. (Pages 347, 360) 


SPORTS | 


Basketball, p. 833— Argentina defeated th 
United States, 64-50, to win world amateur baskei 
ball championship, Buenos Aires, Nov. 3. 


Boxing, Joe Louis, p. 843—Joe Louis defeats 
Cesar Brion, South American heavyweight chan 
ates ee in a 10-round bout, Chicag: 
Tll,, Nov. 29. 


Football, pp. 905-911—Princeton, undefeated : 
1950, won the August V. Lambert Memorial Trop 
for its outstanding performance. 


Football, p. 911—Associated Press All Ameri 
offensive team: Ends—Dan Foldberg, Army, ar 
Don  Stonesifer, Northwestern; Tackles—Ji 
Weatherall, Oklahoma, and Bob Gain, Kentuck 
Guards—Lewis McFadin, Texas, and Robert War 
Maryland; Center—Bill Vohaska, Illinois; Backs 
Don Heinrich, Washington; Bob Reynolds, Nébra 
ka; Everett Grandelius, Michigan State; Di, 
Kazaier, Princeton, Defense team: Ends—Fray 
Anderson, Oklahoma, and Don Menasco, Texa 
Tackles—Al Carapella, Miami, and Al Wat 
Michigan; Guards—Ted Daffer, Tennessee, ay 
Les Richter, California; Linebackers—Elmer Stor 
Army, and Irvin Holdash, North Carolina; Bac 
—Vice Janowicz, Ohio State; Eddis Salem, Al 
bama, and Bob Williams, Notre Dame. 


Horse Racing, p. 893—1950, Noor, 5-yr. o! 
aaa 130, time 1.59. 4-5 (new track recor¢ 


Polo, p. 89—Argentina defeated the Unit 
States 11 to 7 at Palerno Field, Buenos Aires, De 


9, 1950, 
WEIGHTS AND | MEASURES 
Atomic Weights, p. 477. Califorium, Cf, 98, 2: 
Thompson et al, . . 1950. 


Chemical Blemeniy! Density, p 478. Americiu; 
10; Neptunium, 17.8. 
WORLD FACTS 
(p. 449) 
Genozoic—should be zenozoic. 


~The World Almanac 
and Book of Facts for 1951 


| The Wortp Anmanac first appeared 83 years ago, in 1868, as a booklet published by the New York. 
World, and giving political and economic information. Annual publication was discontinued in 1876. 
$n 1886 Joseph Pulitzer revived the WortD ALmaNac as a comprehensive record of American and foreign 
btivities. It has been publishéd annually since and in 1951 enters its 66th year. In 1931 it was 
‘equired by Scripps-Howard, and, until this issue, bore the imprint of the New York World-Telegram. 
ft is now published by the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 


The Editor acknowledges with thanks the many letters, whether of helpful comment or criti- 
i cism, that attest the usefulness of the Wortp ALMaNac, and invites suggestions for improve- 
“ment of its services to readers. The WokLD ALMANAC does not decide wagers. 

| Address: 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N. Y. : 


£ MAJOR EVENTS OF 1950 


© 71. The most important date in 1950 was June 25. 


The most important event was the invasion of South Korea by the North Korean 
forces, equipped with arms by the Soviet Union, trained, in large part, in the Chinese 


Communist armies, and acting with the open approval of the Soviet Union and the. 


People’s Republic of China (Communist). 


On June 25 the cold war of communism against the western world turned into a 
hot war—an attempt to obtain, by violence and bloodshed, what it had been unable 
to obtain by negotiation and intimidation. 


“The invasion changed the course of American foreign policy and domestic affairs, 
forced the United States into military action, accelerated mobilization and military 
rearmament and initiated controls on materials, services, production and man-power. 


2. Mobilization for Defense. 


In January, 1950, when the President was convinced that the policy of the Soviet 
Union was rule or ruin, he asked Congress for $40,400,000,000, of which $12,800,000,000 
was for defense and $5,000,000,000 for foreign aid. When Congress adjourned Sept. 
23 it had appropriated $53,253,392,710, of which $24,937,205,433 was for defense, 

10,065,396,458 for foreign aid. When Congress convened again in November the 
resident requested an additional $17,850,000,000 for 1951, of which $16,800,000,000 was 
to be used for national defense. He ordered production of the H-bomb. 


3. Rearming the Western Nations for Defense. 


After economic aid to Europe and ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty, the U.S. 
associated itself, in 1950, with plans for mutual defense of the North Atlantic group, 
under one supreme commander, and with the project of arming the West German 
Federal Republic to resist a Soviet effort to overrun all Germany. 


A. Military Sanctions by the United Nations. 


In 1950, for the first time, the United Nations, acting in the absence of the Soviet 
Union, sanctioned military efforts to stop the Korean invasion, calling on its members 
for aid, to which 53 nations responded. After the Soviet representatives returned, it 
initiated measures to overcome Soviet opposition to stopping the war, making peace 
treaties, outlawing aggression and ‘controlling weapons. 


5. Control of Subversive and. Disloyal Elements in the U. S. 


The fight to render harmless elements working openly or covertly to overthrow the 
American government, or to support communism, resulted from disclosures of disloy- 
alty in Government services, unwillingness of American citizens to disclose member- 
ship in subversive organizations, and convictions and confessions of individuals who 
had stolen scientific information. It led to the enactment of the Internal Security Act 
(See Pages 83-84). Principal events were. (1) the charges by Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy 
(R.-Wis.) of 57 cases of disloyalty in the Dept. of State (not fully proved) and sub- 
Sequent investigations; (2) the removal of Communist union officials and expulsion 
of Communist-dominated unions by the CIQ; (3) the disclosures in the prosecution 
of individuals for perjury, conspiracy and spying. The act was passed over the veto 
of the President and was criticised by him as inimical to civil liberties. 


6. Consolidation of Seviet Power in Asia and Continued Expansion, 


Thi hhown by the open war begun by the Peoples’ Republic of China, with 
full Soviet Union approval and possible backing, against the forces of the U. S., Great 
Britain and other U, N. nations in Korea; the Communist invasions of Tibet, Nepal 


« 


the East German police force 


we 


use of t 


ity in the House of 


9, Attempt to Kill President Truman. - ; 
The wild attempt of two Puerto Rican nationalists to 


Military Action in Korea 
pressure; the military 
7. Inflation and Increased Cost of Living., 


oe 1950 prices rose dangerously; Labor 
e escalator clause, by means of whic 


Wesce rise automatically 
Cost-of-Living Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, resulting in h 
Government buying sent up the price of materials. 


and Indo-China: the yielding of Iran to So 


8. Conservative Turn in Elections, U. S. and Abroad. 


British Labor party retained a tenuous hold on the government, with its 
ain Commons reduced from 7 to 5 by the end of 1950. T ; 
needs of rearmament, delayed nationalization of steel. In Australia a similar cons 
tive trend ousted the Labor government. 
campaign against senators and representatives who supported the Taft- 
was made by Labor, but conservative Republicans and Democrats were ele 


ie 


ained large wage 


This, 
In the 1950 U. S. elections a conc 
* Ttley la 


shoot their way into the Pres 


dent’s house in Washington, and the concomitant disorders in Puerto Rico, 


deep-seated unrest among the Puerto Ricans, accentuated by Communist plot 


10. The Big Count. 


In 1910 the United States counted its citizens, carrying on the practice of 
enumeration of the inhabitants,” begun by Act of Congress in 1790. 
disclosed a population of 3,929,328 with 340,120 in the state of New York. The 
of 1950 disclosed a.total of 150,697,361 inhab 
14,830,192 in the state of New York, ‘ 


“ti 
Gens 


The first 


itants in the continental United States an 


t 


: 


The armed forces of the People’s Demo- 
eratic Republic of Korea. (Communist and 
unrecognized by the U.S. or the U. N.) 
erossed the 88th parallel in an unan- 
nounced full-scale invasion of the Re- 
public of Korea at 4 a.m. Sunday, June 
25, Far Eastern time, which was 2 p.m. 
Saturday, June 24, Eastern Standard time, 

President Truman was in Independence, 
Mo., when Secy. of State Acheson gave 
him the news by phone. Secy. Acheson 
also informed U. N, Secy. Gen. Trygve 
Lie. During the night Gen, of the Army 
MacArthur was ordered to speed military 
supplies to the Republic of Korea. The 
President returned to Washington Sunday 
at 7:30 p.m. 

Seey. Gen. Lie called an emergency 
meeting of the Security Council, U.N., 
Sunday afternoon. The Council declared 
the invasion a breach of the peace, de- 
manded immediate cessation of hostilities 
and withdrawal of North Korean troops 
to the 38th parallel and asked all mem- 
bers to render every assistance to the U.N. 
in the execution of this resolution. For, 
9; Opposed, 0. Yugoslavia abstained; 
Soviet Union was absent. 

Gen. MacArthur sent! 10 F-51s to the 
South Koreans. The President, on Mon- 
day morning, June 26, said the U. S. took 
a very serious view of the “act of aggres- 
sion,” and would support the U.N. The 
President, with his advisors, conferred 
with MacArthur via telecon in the Penta- 
gon for 2 hours, then ordered him to send 
air and sea forces into action. 


AIR COVER AND NAVAL SUPPORT 


President Truman’s formal statement 
to the nation was made at noon, Tuesday, 
June 27, and read before the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. He said 
the invaders from North Korea had not 
heeded the U. N. order to withdraw, and 
re the U. N. had asked for assistance. 

so: 


In these circumstances I have ordered United 


ae 
MILITARY ACTION IN KOREA 


Northern Communists Invade Republic; Gen. MacArthur 
Commands U. N. Armies; Chinese Masses Force Withdrawal 


{ 


States air and sea forces to give the Korean Go 
ernment troops cover and support... 4 
The occupation of Formosa by Communist fore 
would be a direct threat to the security of & 
Pacific area and to United States forces perforr 
ing their lawful and necessary functions . . . 
Accordingly I have ordered the 7th Fleet 
prevent any attack on Formosa. As a corolla 
of. this action I am calling upon the Chinese Go 
ernment on Formosa to cease all air and s 
operations against the mainland. The 7th Pik 
will see that this 1s done. The determination 
the future status of Formosa must await t 
restoration of security in the Pacifie, a peace st 
tlement with Japan, or consideration by ¢ 


‘United Nations, 


I have also directed that United. States fore 
in the Philippines be strengthened and that mi 
tary assistance to the Philippine Government 
accelerated. 

I have similarly directed acceleration in t 
furnishing of military assistance to the forces 
France and the associated states in Indo-Chi 
and the dispatch of a military mission to provi 
close working relations with those forces. 


Gen. MacArthur had 4 infantry din 
sions in Japan, 375 combat planes 
Japan, Okinawa, Guam. The 7th fle 
had the 27,000-ton aircraft carrier Vall 
Forge with 84 planes: : 


RUSSIAN REACTION . 


The Moscow radio declared the U. 
call to cease hostilities was illegal becau 
neither the Soviet Union nor the Chine 
Communists were represented at t 
vote. The U. S. presented a note to t 
Foreign Office in Moscow June 27 aski 
the Soviet to use its influence to stop t 
invasion. The Soviet replied June tk 
the fighting was provoked by attacks 
South Korean troops and that Rus: 
could not-intervene in the internal < 
fairs of Korea, Pravda described Ame 
can action as a direct act of aggressic 

The Security Council, U. N., late © 
June 27 by 7 to 0 asked its members 
“furnish such assistance to the Repub 
of Korea as may be necessary to rej 
the armed attack and to restore pez 


. N. FLAG 


Ba security in the area.” Moscow radio 
called the request illegal. 


P 
* MacARTHUR MADE COMMANDER 
: 


The Security Council, U. N., on July 7 
adopted a resolution proposed by Great 
Britain and France that all U. N. forces 
: Korea act under one command. U. S., 

ritain, France, China, Ecuador, Norway 
voted for it; Egypt, India, Yugoslavia ab- 
‘stained; Soviet Union was absent. It 
asked President Truman. to: name the 
-eommander in chief, He complied, July 
a oaming Gen. of the Army Douglas 
. eArthur. The President authorized 
Gen. MacArthur to fly the blue and white 
‘fiag of U. N. with the flags of nations 
taking part in the defense of Korea. 
Secy. Gen. Lie sent Gen. MacArthur the 
‘fag that flew over the hq of Count Folke 
Bernadotte, assassinated mediator of the 
Palestine-Arab dispute, which was. later 
used by Dr. Ralph Bunche, his successor. 


THREE PHASES OF WAR 


1. Surprise attack by 60,000 to 80,000 
Worth Koreans under Marshal Choi Yung 
Kun across the 38th parallel, resulting in 
hastily-improvised : resistance by South 
Korean units and entry of U. S. troops 
and aireraft. Fighting with other foreign 
contingents under the U.N. flag, they had 
83 days of retreats and defensive actions. 
The North Koreans took Seoul in 4 days; 
also Chonan, Kumchon, Taejon and Po- 
Thang (the last Sept. 5), and pushed the 
WU. N. troops into a small triangle, 4,000 
Sq. mi., behind the Naktong river, threat- 
ening the allied supply port, Pusan, 30 mi. 
away. Here the Allied line held. 


2. Counter offensive by: Gen. of the 
Army MacArthur, begun Sept. 15 with sur- 

rise landings at Inchon, 100 mi. behind 

e North Korean front. This relieved 
Seoul Sept. 26, cut off large segments 
‘of the enemy, recaptured the conquered 
terrain, drove the invaders over «the 
38th parallel Sept. 30. South Koreans 
Crossed it Oct. 7; other tfoops Oct. 8 and 
continued the thrust to the Manchurian 
border, which was reached Nov. 21 with 
an offensive intended to end the war. 


8. Crossing of the Manchurian border 
and major assault Nov. 26 by 200,000 fully 
@quipped and organized troops of the 
People’s Republic of China (Communist), 
designated by Gen. MacArthur as an en- 
tirely new war. The Chinese threw back 
the U. N. with large losses, trapping units 
of the ist Marine Div. and the 7th In- 
fantry Div. at Changjin reservoir, whence 
they began desperate effort to reach the 
sea at Hungnam for evacuation. This they. 
teached by 14 days of heroic action Dec. 10. 
By Dec. 5 U. N. commanders had identi- 
fied 31. Chinese divisions. A defensive 

tand 25 mi. s. of. Pyongyang was made 
éc. 8, when President Truman and Prime 
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Minister Clement Atlee of Great Britain 
decided on continued resistance, no vol- 
untary withdrawal, and further to sup- 
port of U. N. efforts for peace. 


FIRST AMERICAN OFFENSIVE 


‘After 83 days of defeats and Golan 
actions, the forces mounted their 
first big offensive. American and British 
cruisers and destroyers of Task Force 77 
shelled Inchon on the Yellow Sea Sept. 
14-15, and 350 planes, including Navy Cor- 
sairs and Panther jets, bombed it. They 
silenced Wolni, a fortified island con- 
nected with Inchon by a 1,000-ft. cause- 
way. Sept. 15, 6 a.m., Far Eastern time, 
Rear Adm. John M. Higgins landed 23,000 
troops, chiefly of the 8th Army and Ist 
Marine Div., from 262 ships, including 
LSTs. The Marines and soldiers of the 
ae Army took Inchon. and Kimpo air- 
elds. : 

Gen. MacArthur landed on the beach 
at Inchon. Lt. Gen. Wm. H. Walker was 
field commander. They estimated the 
North Koreans now had 13 combat divi- 
sions, 3 reserve divisions, besides auxil- 
iary troops. 

Naval support harassed the enemy in 
Chinhae Bay and around Pohang. U.S. 
Cruisers Toledo and Rochester were in 
action. British cruiser Kenya and de- 
stroyer Charity encounteréd mines north 
of the 38th parallel. Sept. 23 the U. S. 
Missouri joined with its 16-in guns. Air 
power increased; the Far Eastern Air 
Force bomber command used B-29 Super- 
forts, B-26 light invaders with 500-Ib. 
bombs, F-80 jets and F-51 Mustangs. 


FIRST BATTLE BETWEEN JETS 


The first fight between jet planes took 
place Nov. 12 in the air south of the Yalu 
river near the Korean border town of 
Sinuiji. Lt. Russell Brown, 25, Pasadena, 
Calif., flying a F-80 Shooting Star, saw a 
Russian-built MIG-15, a swept-back wing 
plane, cross the Manchurian border into 
Korea. Although the enemy was 100 mi. 
faster than the U. S. plane, Lt. Brown 
followed him down in a dive and set his 
fuselage on fire, causing an explosion. 


CHINESE ENTER THE WAR 


Gen, MacArthur flew to the front Nov. 
24 and ordered a general assault in the 
West sector along a 60-mi. front, in order 
to catch the North Koreans south of the 
Yalu in a vise. This, he said, was the 
final assault. to end the war. There was 
a general feeling of relief in the U. S. 
and Western Europe. 


Correspondents estimated 100,000 troops: 


were in the attack. The 17th Regt. of 
the 7th U. S, Infantry Div. reached the 
Yalu at Hyesanjiu. U. S.-and Koreans 
attacked with 7 Divs. on a line from Pak- 
chon, right, to Tokchon, left. At the 
right were 3 Korean Divs.; at left were 
the ist Korean, the British 27th Brigade, 
the 24th and 25th U. S. Infantry ‘and the 
1st U. S. Cavalry. The troops reached 
Chongju Nov. 25. Red patrols were not 
in sight, but large troop concentrations 
were seen north of the Yalu. U.S. planes, 
however, were not allowed to cross the 
border for scouting purposes. 
Communist troops 
Sunday, Nov. 26 and forced Koreans to 
give way. Red troops began pouring 
across the Manchurian border. By Mon- 
day, Nov. 27, large Chinese reinforce- 
ments had stalled the U. N. advance and 
pushed back parts. of the line. The Com- 
munists reached Tonchon. On that day 
Wu. Hsiu-chan, head. of the delegation of 
the so-called Peoples” Republic of China 


counter-attacked . 
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took his seat in the U. N. Securi 
re to discuss American “a 
‘ormosa, while Vishinsky, 
sentative, reiterated his 
“invasion” of Formosa by the U. S. 


“AN ENTIRELY NEW WAR” 


By Nov. 28 the U. N. command had 
estimated that 200,000 Chinese and Ko- 
rean Communists, fully equipped, were 
hitting the allied lines and throwing them 
back. Also other thousands were pouring 
into North Korea from Manchuria in a 
full-scale offensive. President Truman 
called a meeting of the National Sg 4 
Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Gen. MacArthur placed full responsibility 
on the Chinese in sending a brief message 
saying: ‘‘We face an entirely new war. 
This has shattered the high hopes we en- 
fertained that the intervention of the 
Chinese was only of a token nature on a 
Volunteer and individual basis as pub- 
licly announced and therefore the war in 
Korea could be brought to a rapid close 
by our movement to the international 
boundary and the prompt withdrawal 
thereafter of U. N. forces, leaving Korean 
problems for settlement by the Koreans 
themselves.” He called for new directions 
from the U. N. and the “chancelleries of 
the world.” J 

By Nov. 29 the Chinese and North 
Koreans had thrown 16 divisions into the 
fight. Advance elements of the Chinese 
armies were 35 mi. from Pyongyang; the 
allied Chonchon line was becoming un- 
tenable and Marines and troops of the 
7th U. S. Army Div. were in danger of 
being cut off at Changjin Reservoir. At 
Tokchon remnants of 2 South Korean 
divisions were protected.in their retreat 
by a valiant stand of the Turkish Brigade. 


NORTH KOREA STRENGTH KNOWN 


That size and equipment of North 
Korean forces were known to U. N. and 
U. S. Army authorities before the inva- 
sion appeared from a report that the U. N. 
Commission on Korea presented to the 
General Assembly Sept. 14. It was signed 
by delegates from Australia, India, China, 
El Salvador, France, the Philippine Re- 
public and Turkey. 

It disclosed that in Jan., 1950, the 
Korean chief of staff reported 175,000 men 
in the North Korean army, of whom 
20,000 were Korean Communists from 
China. On May 10, 1950, the Korean de- 
fense minister reported North Korean 
troops moving to the 38th parallel, with 
185,000 men, 173 tanks, 32 naval vessels 
and 197 planes. He cited the arrival of 
6,000 trained guerillas in South Korea. 

On May 12 this information was placed 
before two officers of the staff of Brig. 
Gen. Wm. L. Roberts, U.S.A., who agreed 
with the estimates of strength but did 
not recognize any imminent danger and 
thought the South Koreans could handle 
the Northern forces. : 


NORTH KOREANS KILL PRISONERS 


In reporting to the U, N. on operations 
between Aug. 10 to 31, Gen. MacArthur 
thus described the atrocities committed 
against prisoners: 

Treatment of United Nations prisoners taken 
by enemy forces has on occasion been character- 
ized by extreme brutality. Positive evidence of 
murdering of prisoners with bound hands has led 
me to issue a warning to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the North Korean forces on this subject. 

The first instance of this character was discoy- 
ered 10 July 1950, when United Nations troops 
retook lost ground and discovered dead American 
soldiers with their hands tied behind their. backs, 
Ohyigusly killed while Captives, ‘since all had been 


they were sprayed by fire from indi 
of approximately fifteen to se 
Koreans. 
After the men had fallen to oan ; 
were fired upon once again to insure that all wi 
dead. After the North Korean soldiers Jer 
the scene, five soldiers still alive were able to ma 
their way back to the American lines. All vic! 
of this massacre were members of the First Cay 
Division, United States Army. 


ACTION DETAILS 


U. N. fiag flown over a battlefield for the 
time July 9. : Lp 

ist U. S. Cavalry Div. from Japan landed Ju 
18 at Pohang, Maj. Gen, Robt. R. Gay. of 
sion was horseless, using tanks and jeeps. 

Taejon fell to North Koreans July 20 when # 
24th Infantry Div. was hopelessly outnumberec 
GIs who surrendered were shot down. Maj. Ger 
Wm. F. Dean was missing. Here U.S. troops use 
for the first time the new super bazooka, a 3 
rocket launcher, fired from the shoulder, us 
an 8-lb., 23 in. long shell capable of penetratin 
11 in. of armor plate at 73 yds. : 

North Koreans used a Russian-built T-34 tan 
35 tons. Also Yak-15 jet-propelled planes. T 
first planes used by U. S. included F-51 Mus 
from World War II and Lockheed F-80 jets. 
U.S. also used its 4742-ton Patton tank. ) 

U. S. minesweeper Magpie hit floating mine 
21 lost. British destroyer Brush hit mine, 1 
killed and injured; also destroyer Mansfield hi 
mine, 7 injured. 

Gen. MacArthur, on Aug. 1, ended a 2-da 
conference with Chiang Kai-shek at Taipei, For 
mosa, attended also by Vice Adm. Chas. Turne 
Joy, Far Eastern naval commander and Vice Adm 
Arthur D. Struble, commander 7th U. S. Fleet 
at which plans ‘to meet an invasion by Chines 
Communists were completed. Gen. MatArthu 
refused 33,000 Nationalist China troops fo 
Korea. ; 

British AC Unicorn reached Pusan Aug. 29° wit! 
1,500 ground treops from Hong Kong, ineludin 
members of Middlesex Regt. and Argyll and Suth 
erland Highlanders. ; 

Gen. MacArthur notified the U. N. Sept. 2 tha 
the North Koreans appeared to be recruiting thel 
ranks from Manchuria. 

Red Star 2-engine bomber fired on a naval patre 
Sept. 4 and was shot down. Papers found o 
crewman identified him as Soviet flyer. The Sovie 
Union protested the act as unwarranted; th 
U. S.>rejected the protest, referred it the U. 3 

France sent 800 troops and Gen. Chas. R. Ma 
grain-Verneret from its hard-pressed . forces j 
Indo-China, 


PROMINENT U, 8. COMMANDERS 


Vice Adm. Chas. Turner Joy, commanding Fa 
Eastern naval operations; Vice Adm. Arthur I 
Struble, c. 7th U. S. Pleet; Vice Adm. ¢, T. Day 
c. naval operations at Inchon; Vice Adm. Forre: 
P. Sherman, naval operations; Rear Adm. EB. ¢ 
Ewen, c. Task Force 77; Lt. Com. M. T.. Jacob: 
c, Seabees. 

Lt. Gen: Walton H. Walker, e. ground opers 
tions; Lt. Gen. Geo. Stratemeyer, c. Far Faster 
Air Force; Maj. Gen. Wm, Frisbie Dean, c. 44{ 
Infantry Div. (missing); Maj. Gen. Wm. B. Kea 
c. 25th Infantry Div.; Maj. Gen. Edward Nl 
Almond, c,'10th U. S. Army; Maj. Gen. Hobs: 
R. Gay, c. lst U.S. Cavalry Div.; Maj. Gen. Davi 
G. Barr, c. Tth Infantry Div.; Maj. Gen. Wm. ¥ 
Turner, c. of Air Supply operations; Maj. Ger 
Oliver P. Smith, ec. Ist U. S; Marine Div.; Ma 
Gen. Earie E. Partridge, ¢. Sth Air Force. 


e total 


d between 1920 and 1930, The rate of in- 
Resi Was 14.5%, twice the rate in the 
; S. 
|. Greatest regional growth was in the 


West, with 5,678,260, a rate of 40.9%. The 
| biggest increase was in California, Oregon 
‘and Washington. Alaska showed a big 
'$a8in, reporting 128,643, a rise of 56,119. 
.. California led with a 1950 population of 
40,586,223, an increase of 3,678,836 or 53.3% 
, over the 1940 total of 6,709,387. It exceeded 
"the growth in the entire Northwest Re- 
' gion. It. made California rank second to 
"Wew York in size, whereas in 1940 it 
: ranked 5th. Pennsylvania, formerly sec- 
ond, went into third place. 
|. Four other states, New York, Texas, 
Michigan and Ohio made gains of over 
_ 1,000,000. 
' The only state other than California to 
/ gain at a rate in excess of 50% was Ari- 
_zona. The bordering states of Nevada, 
Utah, and New Mexico all had gains of 
"more than 25%, and together with Arizona 
'form a second center of rapid population 
rowth. A third center of growth is found 
'im and near the seat of the United States 
"Government. The District of Columbia, 
' Maryland, and Virginia each had increases 
of more than 20%. 


__United States—Population, Final Figures 1950 Census __ 
CENSUS OF 1950 piece te 
Final Count by Regions, Divisions, States and Cities 


Reported Nov, 5, 1956 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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| Louis. retained 8th 
from 9th to 10th, Pittsburgh from 10th to. 


Nineteen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia eins at a more rapid rate than 
t tion as a whole. Of the remain~ 
ing states, all but four-gained population. 
The four states with population losses 
were Arkansas, Mississippi, North Dakota 
and Oklahoma. The losses and the rates 
of declines were relatively small, 
numerical declines ranged from fewer 
than 5,000 in Mississippi to slightly more 
than 100,000 in Oklahoma. ese states 
also had the lowest and highest rates of 
decline, 0.2% and 4.4% respectively. 7 

Comparison with 1940 census figures 
shows great increases in American cities. 
seis of 106 reported over 100,000 popu- 
ation. 

Census of 1950 for Cities over 
20,000 Population. 
Consult Pages 282-288. 


Los Angeles, Calif., went from 5th to 


4th place with 1,957,692, passing Detroit, 
which is close behind. with 1,838,517 and 
takes. 5th place. Philadelphia remains 
8rd, after New York and Chicago, with 
2,064,794. 

Baltimore rose from 7th to 6th, Cleve- 
land dropped from 6th to 7th, while St. 
lace. Boston went 


Pd ee ala D. C., went from 11th 
fo) i 

San Francisco rose from 12th to 11th 
lace, Seattle from 22nd to 19th. San 
iego from 48rd to 33rd, while Portland, 
Ore., dropped from 27th to 29th. 
Houston, Tex., rose from 21st to 14th 
place; Dallas from 31st to 22nd, Miami 
from 48th to 42nd. 


But a drop in position in the table does ~ 


not indicate loss in population, since all 
cities named reported gains. 


Population of Continental United States 1940-1950 


FINAL FIGURES FROM THE 1950 CENSUS OF POPULATION 


Region, divi- April 1, Aprii 1, Pet. in- Region, divi- April 1, April 1, Pct. in- 
sion and 1950 1940 . | crease or sion and 1950 1940 crease or 
state (census) (census) | decrease state (census) (census) | decrease 
Regions: North Dakota. . 619,636 641,935) — 3.5 
Northern ...... 39,477,986| 35,976,777 9.7 _ |\South Dakota. . 652,740 642,961 1.5 
North Central. .| 44,460,762| 40,143,332 10.8 Nebraska. .....| 1,325,510) 1,315,834 0.7 
South...... ..| 47,197,088] 41,665,901 13.3 Kansas. ...,...] »1,905,299]} 1,801,028 5,8 
BWORG sc cisaies ses 19,561,525) 13,883,265 40.9 So. Atlantic: i 
Nothern: Delaware....., 318,085 266,505 19.4 
New England... .|} 9,314,453) - 8,437,290 10.4 Maryland...... 2,343,001} 1,821,244 23.6 
Middle Atlantic; | 30,163,533) 27,539,487 9.5 Dist. of Cols. 5 802,178 663,091 21.0 
North Central: | “ Virginia........ 3,318,680). 2,677,773 23.9 
E. no. central...} 30,399,368] 26,626,342 14.2 West Virginia...| 2,005,552} 1,901,974 5.4 
W. no. central..| 14,061,394/ 13,516,990 4.0 North Carolina.| 4,061,929] . 3,571,623 13.7 
South: South Carolina..| 2,117,027} 1,899,804 11.4 
So. Atlantic....| 21,182,335) 17,823,151 18.8 yeorgia...,.... 3,444,578} 3,123,723 10.3 
FE. so. central...| 11,477,181} 10,778,225 6.5. -)|Florida.. ve... 2,771,305) 1,897,414 46,1 
W. so. central. .| 14,537,572| 13,064,525 11.3 E. So. Central: 
est: Kentucky F 2,944,806] .. 2,845,627 3.5 
Mountain 5,074,998) 4,150,0' 22.3 ||Tennessee 3,291,718] 2,915,841 12.9 
Pacific. . 14,486,527} 9,733,262 48.8 |/Alabama,......| 3,061,743) 2,832,961 8.1 
New Englan Mississippi... .. 2,178,914] 2,183,796 — 0.2 
Maine 913,77. 847,226 7.9 ||W. So. Central: 
New Hampshire. 533,242 491,524 8.5 Arkansas..,... 1,909,511} 1,949,387) — 2.0 
Vermont....... 377,747 359,231 5.2 Louisiana...... 2,683,516} 2,363,880 13.5 
Massachusetts..| 4,690,514]. 4,316,721 8.7 ||\Oklahoma,..... 2,233,351| 2,336,434) — 4.4 
Rhode Island... 791,896 13,3 11.0 ||Texas.........| 7,711,194] 6,414,824 20.2 
Connecticut....| 2,007,280; 1,709,242 17.4. ||Mountain: 
Mid. Atlantic: Montana..,.;.. 591,024 559,456 5.6 
New York..... 14,830,192] 13,479,142 10.0 |\Idaho. 588,637 524,873 12.1 
New Jersey... . 4,835,329| 4,160,165 16.2 Wyoming. 290,529 250,742 15.9 
Pennsylvania...| 10,498,012; 9,900,180 6.0 Colorado, 1,325,089] 1,123,296 18.0 
E. No. Central: New Mex 681,187 31,818 28.1 
Ohio. . .| 7,946,627] 6,907,612 15.0 |}Arizona 749,587 499,261 50.1 
Indiana. $3,934,224) 3,427,796 14.8 |/Utah. 688,862 550,310 25.2 
Illinois. . 8,712,176|. 7,897,241 10.3 Nevada. i... . 2. 160,083 "110,247 45.2 
Michigan .|. 6,371,766} 5,256,106 21.2 Pacific: 
Wisconsin......|. 3,434,575] 3,137,587 9.5 Washington... 2,378,963) 1,736,191 37:0 
W.No. Central: Oregon... 2.4: 1,521,341) 1,089,684 59.6 
Minnesota... .. 2;982,;483) 2,792,300 6.8 California.,..... 10,586,223) 6,907,387 53.3 
DNGHE fe ik oa 2,621,073}.- 2,538,268 3.3 
Missouri:...... 3.954,653| 3,784,664 4.5 United States. |150,697,361|131,669,275 14,5 
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Ginae of Biggest United, States C 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Gensns (Pigures ton U0 BNF 


14—Houston, Texas...... 
15—Buffalo, N. Y......-- 
16—New Orleans, La..... 
17—Minneapolis, Minn 

18—Cincinnati, Ohio 
19—Seattle, Wash.. 

20—Kansas City, 
21—Newark, N. J.. ae 
22—Dallas, Mexas. ssc ce 
23—Indianapolls, Seren 
24—Denver, alo eae. 
25—San Antonio, Texas. . 


46—Richmond, Va. . 
47—Syracuse, N. ¥ 
48—Jacksonville, Fla..... 
49—Worcester, Mass.... : 
60—Norfolk, Va...... 1. 
Peary, Lake C City, Utah. 
53—Hartfora, Ghana ; 78,854 

54—Des Moines, Ia... ... 
65—Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
56—Nashville, Tenn,..... 
57—¥ oungstown, Ohio 
58—Wichita, Kan...., 
59—New Haven, Conn... 
60—Flint, Mich..,....... 
61—Springfield, Mass..... 
62—Spokane, Wash...... 
63—Bridgeport, Conn.... 
64—Yonkers, N. Y 
65—Tacoma, Wash....... i 3 Layee 
66—Paterson, N. J 3 , 1 > 


67—Sacramento, < Calif...) 


72—Austin, Texas....... 
78—Chattanooga, Tenn.. . 
74—Brie, Pa.........5.... 
75—El Paso, Texas. i i 81 f 060) 39,279) Lo SOG Sit amin 
76—Kansas ‘City, Kan... . 5 1 

77—Trenton, N. J 
78—Mobile, 'Ala,.......: 
79—Shreveport, La....... 4 5 1,979)... 
80—Scranton, Pa 140,404 


83—Tampa, Fla... 


. : 5,532)... 0605 
84—Baton Rouge, L “ : 30,729] 21,782) 14,897] 11,269} 10,478).....: 
85—Cambridge, Mass : 4 70 
86—Savannah, Ga... 


87—Canton, Ohio........ 
88—South Bend, Ind..... 
89—Berkeley, Calif....... 
90—HElizabeth, N. J...... 
Ate ee a Mass..... 
re COLA EL stec.ie)si 5.3 a0 0 52: 
GaeWitintirton Dal : 76,121 50] 56,100)........ 
94—Rvansville, Ind 
95—Reading, PR. ces 
pal ss Cnt Poe d 
—Corpus Chris eX. . 
Guecalentown. Pa. 5 10,522 8,222 Bh se thverel strani h 
99—Phoenix, Ariz. . 105,442 5444 Gece 


100—Montgomery, Ala.‘ : 78,084| 66,079] 38,136] 30 340|°" 21,883|. Te. 


By U. S. Cities With Metropolitan Areas, 1950 ‘Census 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Figures are subject to revision) 


a 2 or more cities are combined in a metropolitan area, the second column resents 
Population of the cities proper, and the third column the population outside (ne. city aie 


= Metrppolitan areas Census report of April 1, 1950 


(over 130,000 population) Total City proper | Outside area 
‘|New York-Northeastern New Jersey.......-...%. 12,831,914 8,573,403 4,258,511 
NMP EEL RI Se = 02 PERI yarns vaio 0 Soodayongs mov nete cas “ase 5, ,935) 3, 436 Meee 
ges ae peg a pee A 4/339/225 1,957,692 2'381'53 
Pere app Ee Py ee 3/660,676 2'064/794 1,595,882 
Wea ecto oe rect ajay sig oa erent Cpe ata aite 2,973,019 1,838,517 1,134,502 
1 DE AP oer Ear ere pein ae ta 2, 507) 790,863 » ,063, 
pe See CA ele, Se 2,214,249 1,141,329 ,072,9: 
ate ea 3 5 673,763 1,531,781 
1,673,467 852,623 820, 
,457,601 797,670 659,931 
1/453/556 905,636 547, 
oR RR sree Se Rane tee a ieee a (320,754 940,205 380,549 
Andee AN I ALLS PRES 1,107,366 826,751 A 
Reece atk mete atone: ug peat ewe ive eed 1,085,606. 577,393 508,213 
2 NS TRCO IE ea a re oe el 98,031 499,744 "28 
Bet 1 cee si shaaniehe.S rene ininge Guedes 29 863,937 632,651 231,286 
Lpetee lta Aes Sas ae yee a ae 803/231 3/2 ‘ 
FGA es aa reece ey ee ea 802,102 594,321 207,781 
pie rye TARA? aoe a re aoe Pe 732,851 247,700 485,151 
Ee ae See pe 726,464 462,98 263,479 
701,20 371,011 330,191 
681,03 567,257 113,780 
664,033 327,090 336,943 
610,852 432,92 177,925 
574,474 367,359 207,115 
Serr ate ey Mitek tio 560,361 412,856 147,50. 
we Bes ES 4 eta Sen eee Be 554,186 298,720 255,466 
MRS Sete ve GET oc Srotes er on PR e e RY 549,047 424,683 124,364 
1 etl: Ea ALS CC RD Ee ORMOEES gS 535,967 321,485 214,482 
SEATON IC ONUO Ey Tui tete crete nial pa ele eels ns ; 526,599) 167,643 358,956 
err needy Trey, in Es ag RRS cle ies eae sao 
PRPTTR MIS IONMED 6 ec Sic te Dice e ihc toy, eve le Warm 188: ‘ OR 
LR Ste ape LD Ee a 496,090 406,811 89,279 
AAS Se Boe eee 488,689 246,983 241,706 
fond whee 484,877 331,252 153,625 
480,161 394,012 86,149 
453,181 243,108 210,073 
434,857 172,260 262,597 
Pe ee tered a Os Le 409,545 259,895 149,650 
MR ese ND re Siocon isha; viene eas hte 407,981 273,189 134,792 
rat ner ierats en ie le dooupeacesge-a\ 406,500 217,042 189,458 
se ot, ANI Re Od SNe SF eae 8 406,175 219,785 186,390 
RP Ae aera a. lee ba nll ano, eer aeraran en. 392,626 301,358 91,268 
Fiera ee te aOR eg 391,226 112,112 279,114 
MaDe dee Riee neces | Minato aa one uty ' 247,408 114,795 
ee pees) A a 
Papen anh GOAN op ae edi ete Pra ei seey hts 5 deforwiy Hers 102 ‘ 
Wheeling, W. Va.-Steubenyille, Ohio. . 352,924 94,142 258,782 
Eee y Braves a wie 340,875 220,067 120,808 
335,664 124,183 211,481 
329,266 105,442 223,824 
Saeee Ops 326,863 229,906 96,957 
pen te open oma. City, ORB. oe coe. late oe Fee deen eee 322,520 242,450 0,070 
320,388 173,359 147,029 
319,27 72,81 246,459 
302,711 203,404 if 
291,119 89,091 202,028 
290,551 62,723 227,828 
288,928 95,044 193,894 
287,020 175,647 111,373 
383'000 1i6'312 losirds 
Santon, Ohio 5 A ole i 
San Bernardino, Calif.........- 4 280,252 62,792 217,460 
Macoma, Wash.....:..: 35 279,802 1421975 132827 
5 cocherar art ae EES REE IEE Ora ae 274/225 90:618 183,607 
SWAN 274,208 181,718 92,490 
BMT a RON pes ee 273,949 201,885 72,064 
DAE SAC BT aaa fain ya Minch aaa e3: > 270,034 162,800 107,234 
Ap BPN ae ar aera Os APP 267,220 109,907 157,313 
2 gi city Sea te TE LER Pe Oe 262,196 163,344 8,852 
Ra REE ES tast tals appar ae Reve 258,361 159,352 99,009 
aN Mer rl, rao rita s cs 256,208 iearhan Phen 
AMOR PB eae oi ce skied hn os weld dialete dary 254, i A 
Duluth, | e RAS ctatutinia sie eanetiaseere ay 251,658 139,157 112,501 
ee eo 249/918 111,523 138°395 
248658 180/586 68,072 
245,631 117,388 128,243 
ch | He tae | ae 
ee OFT. 22 159,530 73,482 
ie 
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84 |Des Moines, Lowa. .......0-sseseeeees 

85 |Wichita, Kans........-...+s.eers 
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View hula CBS 22 eee 
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SEES SERNS| 
BEESEEEGR| 
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92 evap eres 196180 

83 Th na yet pial Meds mS € 194,401 1€ 

85 Ge 192879 1a" 

oe Beye ry een 190°153 ig. 

Dyes Binghaniptan Ne Yossie ta Fie . cee ace eee eae 184,664 81 

98 Sct ger We, Se A 82/903 132 

aes foe oer, ee © SS eee J oP 
nosing, : 

101 |Columbus, Ga. ee Fig 

102 adison, Wis --|  * 168.630 95,504 2 

103 |Greenville, S. C..... op 1ST oe 

eeCornus Curist!, Texas... 90. See ee ones vee ; ; yo 

105 G 162,104 71, 

106 160,381 131,968 

10 159/838 68, 

108 158,363 109/869 

109 156,485 123,957 

110 _ 154/455 104/242 : 

111i (|Saginaw, Mich re a r a 

112 Rockford, Th 2 151, : 

1138 ke 150,946 119; 

114 146,792 91/351 

115 146,501 81,016 

116 146/273 109,536 

117 snort 

118 86,81 
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Populaiion of U. S. Territories and Possessions 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Population 


Area 
19501 
United States and all territories and possessions.............. 153,692,811 23 
United States and terri.; posses., excl. Philippine Islands......].........--: 65,23 
Continental United States TSE ts Cat ec ene se ees 


*Hstablished as a Republic 1946. 1—Preliminary, 


Estimated Population of Continental United States 1940-19 


Including and Excluding Armed Forces Overseas and Civilian Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


. 


Including armed Excluding armed : 
forces overseas forces overseas Civilian populati 
Provisional SS ———— a a ae ee ea - 
estimates Increase 
Estimated | since Apr. | Estimated |Increase or | Estimated | Increa 
Population 1, 1940 Population decrease* | population) decre 
April 1, 1940 (census)... .|131,669,275 |... .|181,660,275 |... 2. {181,401,985 |......, 
uly I, whe 2 
July 1; toa) +b 75556 
July 1; 1942 +710.45 
July 1; 1943 +195'819 
July 1, 1944 —1,414/314 
July 1) 1945 — 533,480 
July 1; 1946 +7,874:881 
July 1, 1947 +3,620,594 
sab 18 1283889 
Apel t, » 1950 (census)... .|150,697,361 | 19,028,086 |...... 7... ec es a Rear ny cfs diese 
AG PL OBO bas oe hes 1 (2725 ieee 150,457,000 | 42/7 
August 1, 1950....... 2! 152,016,000 | 20:346'725 eae 562,000 150,679,000 
September 1, 1950... 1.1: 152,271,000 | 20,601,725 |151'695,000 |. +133% 150,817,000 
*Since preceding date. OSes :? "oa 
‘ ‘ 


T, HARRY S. egret of Missouri, 

[t  détiay expense allowance 

basta expenses relat- 

or resulting fr the discharge of his 

duties, and not Receding $40,000 a year 
vel eepher: and official entertainment. 

RE ben W. Barkley, of Ken- 

. Salary, $30,000, and $10,000 for expenses. 

S ale omee, from January 20, 1949, to Janu- 


iiiary Aide to the President—Maj. Gen. Harry 
aughan, USA. 
fa Aide ed the President—Rear Admiral Rob- 
. Dennis USN. 
Force Aide to the President—Brig. Gen. Rob- 
andry, 
ian to the President—Brig, Gen, Wallace 
rah: USA 


et of Succession to the Presidency, established 
a of Congress, approved July 18, 1947, as 


d 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives, . 
ag President pro tempore of ‘the Senate. 


THE CABINET 
4 AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1950- 
: (Salaries, $22,500 each) 


Secretary of State—Dean G. Acheson, Maryland. 
tetary of the Treasury—John W. Snyder, 
issouri. 


thal, vite! of Defense—General George C. Mar- 
Virginia. 


Be timaster General—Jesse M. Donaldson, Ill- 
sistas of the Interior—Oscar L. Chaprnan, 


Secretary of Agriculture—Charles F. Brannan, 
Colorado. 

Secretary of Commerce—Charles Sawyer, Ohio. 
Secretary of Labor—Maurice J. Tobin, Massa- 


eeeiss. 
THE WHITE HOUSE STAFF 


Secretaries ag the President—Matthew J. Con- 
nelly, William D. Hassett, Joseph H. Short, Jr. 
Assistant to the President—John’ R. Steelman. 

Special Assistant to the President—W. Averell 
Harriman. 

Special Counsel to the President—Charles S. 


ee ec-ciive Assistants to the President— 
vid K. Niles, a S. Dawson, David H. 
we, George M. Eis 

Administrative iaieslstaat in the President's Office 

—Rose A. Conway 

Social BenretiesReathe! M. Odum. 

Executive Clerk—William J. Hopkins. 

Chief Usher—Howeil G. Crim. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State—Dean G. acbeson. 
Armbassador at Large—Philip C. Jessup. 
Counselor—George F. Kennan. 

Deputy Under Secretary—H. Freeman Matthews. 

Deputy Under Secretary for Administration— 
Sarlisle H. Humelsine. 

Assistant Secretary for: 

Economic Affairs—W illard L. Thorp. Far Eastern 
iffairs—Dean Rusk. United Nations Affairs—John 
>}. Hickerson. Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
Lfrican Zea aE C. McGhee. Inter-Ameri- 
an Affairs—Edward G. Miller, Jr. European Af- 
‘airs—George W. Perkins. Congressional Relations 
—Jack K. McFall. Public Affairs—Edward W. Bar- 


ett, 

Legal Adviser—Adrian S. Fisher. - 

princeton of Bureau of German Affairs—Henry 
iB. 

Snecial A Assistant for Intelligence—W. Park Arm- 
trong, Jr. 

43 Sint ‘Assistant for Press Relations—Michael 
‘cDermott. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of the Treasury—John Wesley Snyder. 
Under Secretary—Edward H. Foley, Jr. 
General Counsel—Thomas J. Lynch. 

Budget Officer—Willard L. Johnson. 

Compiroller of the Currency—Preston Delano. 

Treasurer of the United States—Georgia Neese 
lark. 

Directors: Personnel—James H. Hard, II. En- 
raving and Printing—Alvin W. Hall. The Mint— 
fellie Tayloe Ross. Office of International Finance 
~George H. Wills. 

Commissioners; Public Debt—Edwin L. Kilby. 
.ccounts—Robert W. Maxwell. Internal Revenue— 


United States—Government Officials - 
~ UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT - 


tes General—J. Howard McGrath, Rhode’ 


_— 


neeorse J. Schoeneman. N; i 2 a 
Slinger. Gus Dow ce—Harry ae 


Ur BS! Saviter Banke DivGh a 
Nat'l Die fon ‘On ision—Vernon Clark, 


U. S, Secret Service—W. E. Baughman, Jr., 


+ Coast Guard—Admiral Merlin O’Neill, 
commandant. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


2 ee of Defense—General George C, Mar- 


epady Secretary of Defense—Robert A, Lovett, 

Assistant.to the Secretary for: Public Relations— 
Capt. R. W. Berry, USN; Public Information— 
Harold B. Hinton. 

Secretary of the Army—Frank Pace, Jr. ($15,000). 
(ieee of the Navy—Ffrancis P. Matthews. 
Cerne of the Air Force—Thomas K. Finletter. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

Chairman-General of the Army—Omar N. 
Bradley. 

Chief’ of Staff of the U. S. Army—General J. 
Lawton Collins. 

Chief of Naval Operations—Admiral Forrest P. 
Sherman; 

Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Forcee—General Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg. 

Chairman of: Munitions Board—Roscoe Seybold, 
acting, Research and Development Board— William 
Webster. Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic 
Energy Commission—Robert LeBaron, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Secretary of the Army—Frank Pace, Jr. 
anees Secretary of the Army—Archibald S, Alex- 


nder 

» Oniet of, Staff—General J. Lawton Collins. 
Chief of Information—Maj. Gen. F. lL. Parks. 
Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. Edward F. Witsell. 
Judge Advocate General—Maj. Gen. E, M. Bran- 


non, 
Chief of Chaplains—Maj. Gen. Roy H. Parker. 
Chief of Engineers—Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick. 
Quartermaster General—Maj. Gen, H, Feldman. 
Chief Signal Officer—Maj. Gen. Spencer B. Akin. 
Chief. of Ordnance—Maj. Gen. E. L; Ford. 
beatae of Transportation—Maj, Gen. F. A. Heile- 


an, 
mn Chief, Army Field Forces—Gen. Mark W. Clark. 
Women’s Army Corps, Director—Col. Mary A. 
Hallaren. 
United States Military Academy—Maj. Gen. Bry- 
ant E. Moore, Supt. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Secretary of the Navy—Francis P. Matthews. 
Civilian Executive Assistants: 
Under Secretary of the Navy—Dan A. Kimball. 
Ass’t Secretary—John T, Koehler, 
Ass’t Secretary, for Air—John F. Floberg. 
Adm. Ass’t to the Secretary of the Navy—John 
H. Diilon. 
Naval Command Assistants: 
Pht js Operations—Adm. Forrest P. Sherman, 
ef. 
Marine Corps—Gen. Clifton IE. Cates, 
mandant. 
Chief, Bureau of: 
Ships—Rear Adm, David H. Clark. 
Aeronautes—Rear Adm. Alfred M. Pride. 
Ordnance—Rear Adm. Albert G. Noble. 
a Supplies and Accounts—Rear Adm, Charles W. 
Ox. 
Naval Personnel—Rear Adm. John W. Roper. 
Medicine and Surgery—Rear Adm. Clifford A. 
Swanson, MC, 
Yards and Docks—Bear Adm, Joseph F. Jelley, 
Jr, 
Naval Material—Vice Adm. Edwin D. Foster. 
Information—Rear Adm, Robert F. Hickey. 
U.S. Naval Academy—Vice Adm. Harry W. Hill, 


| chief. 


Com- 


Supt. 
Judge Advocate General—Rear Adm. George L. 
Russell. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Secretary of the Air Force—Thomas K. Einletter. 

The Under Secretary—John A. McCone. 

Assistant Secretary for: Management—Eugene M. 
Zuckert; Civil Affairs—Harold C. Stuart. 

Chief of Staff—Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 

Inspector General—Lt. Gen. Howard A. Craig. 

Public Relations—Brig. Gen. Sory Smith, di- 
rector 

Deputy Chief of Staff for: Personnel—Maj. Gen. 
Richard E. Nugent, Materiel—Lt. Gen. Kenneth B. 


Continental Air—Lt. Gen. ‘Emis Cc. 
Tactical Air—Lt. Gen. John K, Cannon. 
Air—Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. Air 

. Benjamin 


W.. Childlaw. 


. Air 
ee a hi M. Schlatter. 
ers' ommands: 
Comms: 1gnder-in-Chief, Alaskan Command—Lt. 
Gen. William E. ner. 
Alaskan Air Cmand= Stas. Gen. Frank A. 
Armstrong, Jr 


U. S. Air Forces in Europe—Lt. Gen. Lauris Nor- 
Pear East Air Forces—Lt. Gen. George E. Strate- 
Caribbean Air Command—Brig. Gen. Emil C. 
Rd Air Division—Maj. Gen. Leon V. Johnson. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General—J. Howard McGrath. 

Sclicitor General—Philip B. Perlman. 

Federal es of Investigation — J. Edgar 
Hooyer, director. 

Office of Alien Property—Harold I. Baynton, di- 
rector. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service—A. R. 
Markey, acting commissioner. 

Board of Immigration Appeals—Thomas G. Finu- 
cane, chairman. 

“Bureau of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director. 

Board of Parole—George G. Killinger, Fred S. 
‘Rogers, Boleslau'J. Monkiewicz, Joseph H, DeWitt, 
James A, Johnston, members. Walter K. Urich, 

arole executive. 
$ Administrative Division: Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Attorney General—S. A. Andretta. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—James V. Ben- 
nett, commissioner: Ralph J, LaVallee, secretary. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General—Jesse M. Donaldson. 

Deputy Postmaster General—Vincent C, Burke. 

Administration Assistant to Postmaster General 
—Alfer B. Strom. 

Chief Clerk and Director of Personnel—Edgar B. 
Jackson, 

Solicitor—Frank J. Delany. 

Assistant Postmasters General: Post Office Op- 
erations, Joseph J, Lawler; Transportation, John 
M. Redding; Finance, Osborne A. Pearson; Facil- 
ities, Walter Myers. 

Chief Inspector—Clifton C. Garner. Comptroller 
—John W. Askew. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Interjor—-Oscar L. Chapman. 
Under Secretary—Vacant. 
Solicitor—Mastin G. White. 
Bureau of Land Management—Marion Clawson, 
Geological Survey—William Embry Wrather, 
National Park Service—Newton B. Drury. 
Bureau of Mines—James Boyd. 
Fish and Wildlife Service—Albert M, Day. 
Office of Territories—James P. Davis. 
Administrator of: 
Bonneville Power 
Raver, administrator. 
Southwestern Power Administration—Douglas G. 
Wright, administrator. 
Southeastern Power 
Creim, administrator. 
Commissioners of: % 


Administration—Paul J, 


Administration—Ben W. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs—Dillon S. Myer. 
Bureau of Reclamation—Michael W. Straus. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agriculture—Charles F. Brannan. 

Magen Secretary of Agriculture—C. J, McCor- 
mick. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics—Oris V. Wells. 

Librarian—Ralph R. Shaw. 

peice of S‘nformation—Keith Himebaugh, di- 
rector. . 

Agricultural Research Administration—Phili 
Cardon, administrator. 33 Nhe 

i east Bureaus ae 

gricultural and Industrial Chemistry—G. 7 

Hilbert, Animal Industry—Bennett qT. pune: 
Dairy Industry—O. E. Reed. Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine—Avery S. Hoyt. Human Nutrition and 


| BH. B.-McCoy; ini 
Maier. 


{| Conn,; Jerome N. Frank, New York 7 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Ch 


er. 
Inland Waterways 


Condon, director. Pe 
National Production Authority—Gen. 
Harrison,administrator. ‘ : 

Office of Technical Services—John C. @ 
director. . 


- Bureau of Public Roads—Thomas H. MacDe 
commissioner. b F 

Patent Office—John A. Marzall, comm 
Weather Bureau—Francis Reichelde: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor—Maurice J. Tobin. 
Under Secretary—Michael J: Galvin. 
Solicitor—William S. Tyson. 
Budget and Management—James E. Dodson 
rector. 
Bureau of: Apprenticeship—William F.. Pa 
son, director. Employees’ Com! 
McCauley, director. Employment 5: 
C. Goodwin, director. Labor Standards— 
Connolly, director, Labor Statistics—Ewan 
commissioner. Veterans’ Reem 


ployment Rig] 
Robert K. Salyers, director. Employees’ Com 
sation Appeals Board—Henry C. Iler, chair 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisic 
William R. McComb, administrator. 

Women’s Bureau—Frieda S. Miller, directo: 


Judiciary of the United Sta 
SUPREME COURT 


(Dates in parentheses show when born and 

“Pe hiet Fusti ($25,500) —Fred pi | 
ie ustice A — M, 

Kentucky (1890—June 6, 1946). } 

Associate Justices ($25.000)—Hugo L. BE 
of Alabama (1886—Aug. 12, 1937); Stanley 
Kentucky (1884—Jan. 15, 1938); Felix Frankiu 
of Massachusetts (1882—Jan, 5, 1939); Willi 


Cleo Marah 

erk—Chariles more  Cropley, ; 
Thomas E, Waggaman. Reporter Walter Ww 
Librarian—Helen Newman, Washington 13, D. 


UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
($17,500 each) 


District of Columbia Cireuit—Judges: Harol 
Stephens, Henry White Edgerton, Bennet old 
Clark, E. Barrett Prettyman, Wilbur K, Mil 
James M. Proctor, David L. Bazelon, Cha 
Fahy, George T. Washington. 

Clerk—Joseph W. Stewart, Washington 1. 

First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, New Hai 
shire, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico)—Calvert ] 
eruseae Buster Oe pes eis C. Mahoney, Pr 

>» R. 1; Peter oodbury, Con 
(P. O. Manchester, N. H.). eee 

Clerk—Roger Stinchfield, Boston 9, Mass, 

Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York Verm< 
Re rere cag Yorke 7, Naess mas 

an, New Haven, Conn., (post office 
Foley Square, New York 17, N ee 
Hand, New York 7, N. Y3 Ch 
Brattleboro, Vt,; Charles EB. Clark, New Have 
x 


’ ‘ * 


 Urated Staten tuatinloy er 
M. Bell, New York 7, N. Y.| phia, cuit , 3rd Circuit). 
ioe New Jersey, Penns; Bidges=Ganyert oan Be ae (chiet 
John Court ist  Cireuit); 


bet Phil- 
Seaiicrmae oe 


cheson, Tr.) Houston 2, Texas; Edwin . 
pImes, New Orleans, La. (post office address— 
=O... Yazoo. City, Miss.); Leon McCord, Mont- 
2, ee Wayne &. Borah, New Orleans, 
rt UL. Russell, Athens, Ga, CP Box 
1206, Atlanta ‘1, Ga.); Louie W. Strum, P haoe 


ey F. Dodd, New Orleans 6, 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
)—Xen Hicks, Knoxville 12, Tenn.; Charles C. 
ms, Detroit 31 Mich.; Florence’ E. Allen, 

Cleveland 14, Ohio; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 
Thomas F. McAllister, Grand’ Rapi : i, 
fich.; gh, Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louisville 2. 
Menzies, Cincinnati 2, Onto. 


: —John W 
eaerenit Circuit (Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin)— | 


Eari Major, Springfield, Il1.; Otto Kerner, 
ieago 10, Uil.; F. Ryan Duffy, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
hillip J. Finnegan, Chicago 10, Ill. (post office 
address of all—1212 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
» 10, Ill.); Walter C. Lindley, Danville, Ill.; H. 
"Nathan Swaim, Indianapolis,’ Ind. 
_ GClerk—Kenne ath J. Carrick, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Bighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
Pepe Nebraska, North Dakota, ‘South Dakota)— 
Archibald K. Gardner, Aberdeen, S. Dak. (P. 
» Huron, fe er John B. Sanborn, St. Paul - 
eet: Ww. Woodrough, Omaha 2, Nebr.: 
7 neg Fort Dodge, Iowa; Harvey M. John- 
' sen, Omaha 6, Nebr. (P. O. Kansas City, Mo.); 
“Waiter G. Riddick, Little Rock, Ark.; John C. 
Collet, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Clerk—E. E. Koch, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Ninth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 


tana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, 
’ Hawaii) — William Denman; Clifton Mathews 
* {both P. O. Box 547, San Francisco 1, Calif.); 


" Albert Lee Stephens, Los Angeles 12, Calif.: Wil- 
liam Healy, Boisc, Idaho; Homer T. Bone, Tacoma 
*1, Wash.; William HE. Orr, Las Vegas, Nev.; Walter 

. Pope, Missoula (post office address of Judges 
Bone, Orr and Pope—P. O. Box 547, San 


P. O. Box 547, San 


Francisco 1, Calif. 
Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Orie L. Phillips, 
_ Denver 1, Golo.; Sam G. Bratton, Albuquerque, mi 
~ Mex.; Walter_A: Huxman, Top: eka. Kan.: Alfred P. 
Murrah, P. O: Box 1554, Siienoma City 1, Okla.; 
John C. Pickett, Cheyenne, Wyo 
Clerk—Robert B. Cartwright, ‘Denver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS 


Chief Judge—Finis J. Garrett, Tenn. 
Associate ataeee  OsenD R. Jackson, Name tray 
prose O'Connell, N. Y.; Noble J. Johnson, 
tnd. Bugene Worley, Texas ($17,500 each). 
Clerk—Arthur B. Shelton, Washington 25, D. C 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS rhs 


hief Judge—Webster J. Oliver, N. 
Judges--Genevieve R. Cline, Olio: Witiam A. 
Skwall, Ga.; William P. Cole, gr., Md.; Charles D. 
Tuawrence, N. Y.; Irvin uae Mollison, Il.; Jed John- 
ae. Okla. ; Paul P. Rao, N. Y.; Morgan Ford, N, D. 
each 
Bee Smiiliam F. X. Band. Marshal—Patrick S. 
DeMarco. Librarian—Anna H. Miller. All 201 Varick 
'-St., New York 11, N. Y 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


(Holds one term annually, commencing on 
the first Monday in October.) 


Chief aah ae esha Jones, Texas. Associates 


— min Littleton, Tenn.; Sam E. Whita- 
ki le lig ‘a oseph Warren Madden, Pa.; Evan 
Howell, 1). tir, 500 each). 


C€lerk—Willard L, Hart, Washington 25, D, Cc. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
(Serve without additional compensation in these 


Posniet Sudge—Albert Branson Maris, Philadel- 


Bhomas ienele MeAllister eh Rapids, Mich. 
(U.S. Circuit Judge, 6th cuit); Waiter Charles 
Lindley, Danville, ll. (0. 8, Cirenit Judge, 7th 
Circuit); Bolitha ge: Laws, Washi DC; 
(Chief Judge, U. S, District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Gor senbsa ys 

Clerk—Herman C. Beasley, Washington 1, D.C. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Chief Judge—John W. Kern, of Ind, Judges 
—C. Rogers Arundell, of Ore.; Eee Van Fos- 
san, of Ohio.; J, eae Murdock, of Pa.; Eugene 
Black, of Texas; J. Russell Leech, of Pa.; Bolon B, 
Turner, of Ark.; ve mauet B. Hill, of Wash.; Rich- 
ard L. Disney,’ of Okla.; Marion J. 
Calif.; Clarence V. Opper, of N. Y.; 
LeMire, of Mo.; Luther ‘A. Johnson, 
Norman O. Tietjens, of Ohio; Arnold Raum, « 
eee ; Stephen E. Rice, of Pla. A at each). 

Clerk—Victor S. Mersch, 12th St. and Constitu- 
tion Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. ¢. 

Administration Officer—Otto W. Schoenfelder, 
Same address. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
($15,000, districts in parentheses) 


Alabama—(Northern) Clarence Mullins and es - 
bourn H. Lynne. Clerk—Charies B.. Crow ( 
Birmingham 1. (Middle) Charles B. oman 
Clerk—Oliver D. Street, Jr. (both), Montgomery 1. 
sn acre Vacancy. Clerk—John Foscue, Mobile 


vasicons. Oivie W. Ling; Phoenix: Howard C. 
Speakman, Tucson. Clerk—William H. Loveless, 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas—(Eastern) Thomas C. Trimble. P.O. 
Box 429, Little Rock. Clerk—H. Grady Miller, 
Little Rock. (Western) John E. Miller. Clerk— 
Truss U. Russell (both), Fort Smith. (Eastern and 
Western) Harry J. Lemley, Texarkana, 

California—(Northern) Michael J, Roche; ir 
E, Goodman, and George B. Harris, all P. Box 
707, San Francisco; Dal M. Lemmon, Ry . Box 
1047, Sacramento; Herbert W. Erskine and Oliver 
J. Carter, San Francisco; Vacancy, Clerk—C. W. 
Calbreath, San Francisco 1. (Southern) Paul J, 
McCormick and Leon R. Yankwieh, Los An- 
geles 12; Campbell E. Beaumont, Fresno 17; 
Benjamin Harrison, Peirson M, Hall and William 
C. Mathes, Los Angeles 12; Jacob Weinberger, 
San Diego 1; William M. Byrne, James M. 
Carter and Harry C. Westover, Los ‘Angeles 12. 

Clerk—Edmund L. Smith, Los Angeles 12. - 

Colorado—William Lee Knous, Clerk—G. Walter 
Bowman, (both) Denver 1. 

Connecticut—Carroll C. Hincks, New Haven 5; J, 
Joseph Smith, Hartford 1. Clerk—Charles EB. Pick- 
ett, New Haven 5 

Delaware—Paul C. Leahy, Richard 8. Rodney, 
both Wilmington 33. Clerk—E. G. Pollard, Witt 
mington 99. 

District of Columbia—Bolitha J. Laws, F. Dick- 
inson Letts, T. Alan Goldsborough, James W. 
Morris, David A, Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, 
Henry "A. Schweinhaut, Alexander Holtzoff, Rich- 
mond B. Keech, Edward M. Curran, Edward A, 
Tamm, Charles F, McLaughlin, James R, Kirk- 
land, Burnita Shelton Matthews, Walter M. 
Bastian; all Washington 1, D. C. Clerk—Harry M. 
Hull, Washington 1. 

Florida—(Northern) Dozier A, DeVane, Talla- 
hassee. Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensacola. (South- 
ern) John W. Holland, Miami 2; William J. Barker, 
Tampa |; Bryan Simpson, Jacksonville 1, Clerk— 
Edwin R. Williams, Jacksonville 1, 

Georgia—(Northern) Frank A. 
lanta; Vacancy. Clerk—F'. L, Beers, 
(Middle) T. Hoyt Davis, Americus; Abraham B. 
Conger, Thomasville. Clerk—George F. White; 
Macon., (Southern)—Frank M. Scarlett, Bruns- 
wick. Clerk—Scott A. Edwards, Savannah. 

Idaho—Chase A. Clark. Clerk—Edward M. Bryan, 
both Boise. 

Illinois—(Northern) John P. Barnes, U. S-, 
Court House, Chicago 4; Philip L. ‘Sullivan, 
Michael L: Igoe, William oe Campbell and Walter 
J. LaBuy, all Chicago 4; Vacancies, 3. Elwyn 
R. Shaw, Freeport. Clerk—Roy H,.  John- 
son, Chicago 4. (Eastern) Walter C. Lindley, Dan- 
ville; Fred L. Wham, Benton (P.O., Centralia). 
Clerk— Douglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis. (Southern) 


At- 
Atlanta 1, 


Hooper, 


Charles G. Briggle, Springfield; J. LeRoy Adair, 
Quincy (P.O. Peoria 1). Clerk—G. W. Schwaner, 
Springfield. 


Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Ham- 
mond (P. O. South Bend 24). Clerk—Miss Margaret 
Long, Hammond. (Southern) William E. Steckler. 
Clerk—Albert C. Sogemeier, both Indianapolis 4. 


56 United States—Judiciary — 
lowa—(Northern) Henry N, Grayen, Mason City 32 ames 
&. QO. Greene). Cierk—Lee McNeely. eubadye 
outhern) Carroll O. Switzer. Clerk—Nicholas F. 
Reed (both) Des Moin 


es. 
Kansas—Arthur J. Mellott, Kansas City 10; 
Delmas C. Hill, Wichita. Clerk—Harry M. - 


. (Eastern 
Western)—Mac Swinford, Lexington (P. O. Cyn- . O. Box 1805, 
thiana); (Western)—Roy M. Shelbourne, 262 Fed- | Middle and Western) Freder 
eral Building, et Nya Beckham, (both) a > 


ille 2. Island—John P. pools gor 
Louisiana—(Eastern) Herbert W. Christenberry, |D. Murphy, (both) Provid }e 
J. Skelly Wright. Clerk—A. Dallam, O’Brien, Jr., South Carolina—(Eastern) J. 


Monroe; Gaston L. Porterie, Alexandria 6. Clerk 

—Philip H. Mecom, Shreveport B. 

Saye ae Clifford, Jr. Clerk—Morris Cox, ‘B: an, 
oitland 6. ; ta—A. Lee Wyman, 

Maryland—William C, Coleman: W. Calvin Ches- | Marker, (both) Sioux Falls. 
nut. ve ana a W. Zimmermann, (all) Balti- ‘Tennessee—-(Eastern) Leslie R.) Darts Gt 
more 2. a ae + 

Muassachusetts—George C. Sweeney, Francis J. | 20082 1; Robert L. Taylor, Greenville. Cler 
W. Ford, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., William T. pe ge a Knoxville 12 (P. O. Box 2348). ( 
McCarthy. Clerk—Jolin A. Canavan, (all) Boston 9. | dle) Elmer D. Davies. Clerk Lonnie B. Orme 

ichigan—(Eastern) Arthur F. Lederle, Detroit Aree Merges 3.__ (Western) Marion S. Bo: 
31; Frank A. Picard, Bay City (P. O. Detroit) )/™P 3. Clerk—William L. Johnson, Mem 
26); Arthur A. Koscinski, Theodore Levin, and | *- 
Thomas P. Thornton, all Detroit 26. Clerk— 
George M. Read, Detroit 26. (Western) Ray- 
mond W. Starr. Clerk—Orrie J. Sluiter, (both) 
Grand Rapids 1. 

Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye and Matthew M. 
Joyce, both Minneapolis 1; Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 
2; Dennis F. Donovan, 403 Federal Bldg, Duluth 
2. Clerk—Chell M. Smith, St. Paul 2. 

Mississippi—(Northern) Allen Cox, Aberdeen 
(P. O. Baldwyn). Clerk—Hubert D. Stephens, Jr., ) 
Oxford. (Southern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk— | ert E. Thomason, El Paso. Clerk—Maxey Hart, 
or roe jaan eayen 106. Se see San Antonio 6, 

issouri—(Eastern orge H. Moore and Rubey —Wwi e: 
M. Hulen. Clerk—James J. O'Connor, (all) St. Praca thy ot tt Se ae Victor te 
Louis 1. (Western) Albert -L. Reeves and Albert e : 
A. Ridge. Clerk—Anthony L. Arnold, (all) Kansas| Vermont—Ernest W. Gibson, Brattleboro. Clerk 
City er teasicm and western) Richard M. Duncan, | —Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. 

era g., Kansas City.6. Virginia—(Eastern) Sterling Hutcheson, 4 

Montana—Charles N. Pray, Great Falls; William | mond 6; Albert v Br, en, Alexandria: Cleat 
D. Murray, Butte. Clerk—Harry H. Walker, Helena. | Waikley E. Johnson, Norfolk. (Western) John Paul 

Nebraska—James A. Donohoe. Omaha 1; John | Harrisonburg; Alfred D, Barksdale, Lynchburg. 
epee aent, precoln 1, Olerk—Miss Mary A. | Clerk—Clarence E. Gentry, Harrisonburg. 

Nevada-—Roser T. Foley, Reno. Clerk—Amos P. 6 Washing (qo(easteras Sam _M. Driver, Spokane 
Dickey, Carson City. (we aro - Ler arees Box 1493, Spokane uy 

New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— | [igo Wagons - Bowen, Seattle 11; Charles EH.) 
William H. Barry, (both) Concord. 308 Be 1, Clerk—Millard P. Thomas, 

New Jersey—Phillip Forman, Trenton 5; Wil- | Western) Bo i an Seattle 4. (Eastern and 
Nem, ®.- Smith, apnomias x. Meaney, both Newark eras aie te ‘ 

‘ homas M. Madden, Camden 2; Vacancies, 2. es rginia—(Northern) Willia) : 
Olerk—William H. Tallyn, Trenton 5. Clerk—Wm. C. Howard, Choth) felkins. (poutiiens | 
ane Mexico—Catl A. Hatch, P.O. Pox. 482, Reese pe W. Hanna, (both) } 

uduerque. Clerk— iam D. Bryars, Santa Fe. arleston 29. (Northern and South | 
ee te es | ens ere ape | 

; es T. Foley, any 1. Clerk—Glen A. os 

Porter, Utica 1. (Southern) John C. Knox, Henry a et Con ie rte to 4 phe Clerk | 
W, Goddard, William Bondy, Alfred C. Coxe, Vin- | Patrick T. Stone, Wa ee ee 2. (Western) | 
cent L, Leibell, John W. Clancy, Edwatd A. | Clerk—Edgar M.’ Alsted Madi O., Madison 1), | 
Conger, Harold R. Medina, Sylvester J. Ryan, : » Madison 1. 
Samuel H. Kaufman, John F. X. McGohey, Irving | , Wyoming—T. Blake Kennedy. Clerk—Charies | 


R. Kaufman, Gregory F. Noonan, Sidney Sugar- | J: Ohnhaus, (both) Cheyenne. 

man, Edward Weinfeld, Vacancy; all New York 

City 7. Clerk—William V. Connell, New York City TERRITORIAL JUDGES 

ME teee ay oper A. inch, Clarence G. Galston, | alaska—District Judges: DiviNpnaee 

old M. Kennedy, tuey F Rayiel all ‘brook. | Rolte, Juneau (@) Josep W. Rehoe, Nome (4 | 

lyn 1. Clerk—Percy G. B. Gilkes, Brooklyn 2,|A0thony J. Dimond, Anchorage; (4) Harry | 

(Western) John Knight, Buffalo 2; Harold p.| Pratt, Fairbanks (P.O. Box 109) ($15,000 each). 

Burke, Rochester 14. Clerk—Miss May C. Sick- We Tels oie nord belvere, Juneau; (2) Norvin | 

mon, Buffalo 2. . , ; . E. S. Brunell orage | 

cqnosth_Carolina--(Bastern), Don Gilliam, Wilson (P. O. Box 920); (4) John B. Hall, Pairbauke a 
. O, Tarboro). Clerk—A. Hand James, Raleigh, Guam—Di 

(Middle) Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkesboro. Clerk —Roland ri “Gillette “Chotio Aaeea rege 5 


Henry Reynolds, Greensboro. (Western) Wilson Hawali—U, S. District Court—Delbert E aise 
=. pee aay fe Va 


; 

Warlick, Statesville (P. O. Newton). Clerk—Oscar . 
L. McLurd, Asheville. ). Clerk—Osear | ger, Honolulu 9; J, Frank McLaughlin, Hono: i 
| 


peatite RONG hin in, eM | Wit ¥- Thompson, yr Monel hy 
‘ , ‘0. é 7 “a € 
One Nerthern), Paul Jones, Cleveland 14; | cgieeisme Court, Chit Justice, Louis, LeBaron 
Cleveland 14; Vacancy, Clerk—Charles B. Watking Vacancy, (all) Honolulu ($10,000 each). wae! 
Mell G. “Undertvood, Coktimbus Nor sere Se | Mau John B. Parks," Willson ° Moore, ooks 
Druttel, Cincinnati 2, Clerk—Howard ©, Parker, Wil, ei Gerald, R.. Corbett, Honoluna ’(s1so06 
incinnati 2. * | each); n able A. Wirt: i ka 
Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage. Clerk— (3rd) Maurice Sapienza, Hilo” aug, Maui: 
Noble C. Hood, (both) Tulsa 1. (Eastern) Eugene | Rice, Lihue, Kauai. (There is no longer . 4th 
Grou naps. Vata) Mantes | et once 
: ' phen §, and- Puerto Ri i 
ler, J. Clerk—Theodore M. Filson, (all) Okla- | erts, ($15,000), Clerks Mise Mary anes bebe) 
William: ‘Robert’ Walle, Ghictons nei ome | S80 Tuan 11. ee 
’ iy. 

Oregon—James Alger Fee, Claude M Canal Zone—District Judge, Joseph J. Hanco 
Gus J. Solomon; all Portland 65. Clerk chon ($15,000). Clerk—C. T, McCormick, Jr., (both) a 
undorff, P. O. Box 1150, Portland 7. ; 

Pennsylvania—(Eastern) William H, Kirkpatrick, Meo jiands—Distriet | Judge, Herm 


. an §E 
Easton (P. O. Philadelphia); George A. Welsh, Chorkkte aene: St Nee th Michael (both) 


Dee en ne ee ee, 


7 oe ay 


‘United States—The Eighty-second. Congress 


The Eighty-second Congress 


ne Congress must meet annually on Jan, 3| Terms Z 
s it has, by law, appointed a different day. Expire Senators P.O, Address 


j Th. Ss t Saez MONTANA 
a e Senate .. James E, Murray, Dem..,,, Butte 
Z 1953..Zales N. Ecton, Rep-....... Manhattan 
The terms of Senators are for six years and : ‘ 
January 3 of the year preceding name. Annual NEBRASKA 
: 3 1953. .Hugh Butler, Rep....... ++ Omaha 
OTe der ac eegens * ROD-taxable allowance of | 955°" Kenneth 8. Wherry, Rep;../Pawnee Oty, 
NEVADA : 
Senators P. O. Address | 1957. Pat McCarran, Dem........ Reno 
: ALABAMA 1953. .George W. Malone, Rep..... Reno 
pusher PLN JOGO, . st. eee es Montgomery NEW HAMPSHIRE 
-Joha J, Sparkman, Dem..... Huntsville 1955. Styles Bridges, Rep......... Concord 
a ARIZONA . | 1957..Charles W. Tobey, Rep:....Temple 
_ 1957. .Carl Hayden, Dem......... Phoenix NEW JERSEY 
1958. -Brnest W. McFarland, Dem. . Florence 1953. .H. Alexander Smith, Rep....Princeton 
ARKANSAS 1955. . Robert C. Hendrickson, Rep.. Woodbury 
57..J. William Fulbright, Dem... Bayetteville NEW MEXICO 
+ John L.. McClellan, Dem. . . .Camden 1953... Dennis Chavez, Dem....... Albuquerque 
CALIFORNIA 1955. .Clinton P. Anderson, Dem,. . Albuquerque 
William F. Knowland, Rep. . Oakland NEW YORK 
-Richard M. Nixon, Rep..... Whittier 1953. .Irving M. Ives, Rep........- Norwich 
COLORADO 1957. . Herbert H. Lehman, D-L...New York City 
.. Edwin C, Johnson, Dem.....Denver NORTH GAROLINA 
--Bugene D. Millikin, Rep. . .. Denver 1957. Clyde R. Hoey, Dem... .:..Shelby 
CONNECTICUT 1955... Willis Smith, Dem... <2. ...- Raleigh 
Brien McMahon, Dem...... Norwalk NORTH DAKOTA 
William Benton, Dem....... Stratford 1953. . William Langer, Rep........ Bismarck 
DELAWARE 1957. .Milton R. Young, Rep...... La Moure 
John J. Williams, Rep....... Millsboro OHIO 
J, Allen Frear, Jr., Dem..... Dover 1957. .Robert A. Taft, Rep........ Cincinnati 
FLORIDA 1953. .John W. Bricker, Rep....... Columbus 
Spessard L. Holland. Dem... Bartow OKLAHOMA 
George A. Smathers, Dem. .... Miami 1955, .Robert S. Kerr, Dem....... Okla, City 
GEORGIA E 1957..A.S. Mike Monroney, Dem..Okla, City 
Walter F. George, Dem..... Vienna OREGON 
Richard B. Fussell, Dem... “iv HES *| 1955..Guy Corden, Rep..........- Roseburg 
IDAHO 1997. .Wayne Morse, Rep......... Eugene 
Herman Welker, Rep........ Payette PENNSYLVANIA 
ere soak, Repr./-C Burley 1953. .Edward Martin, Rep.....;.. Washington 
. ILLINOIS 1957. .James H. Duff, Rep,........ Carnegie 
+ 1957. .Everett M. Dirksen, Rep... .Pekin 
re 7 RHODE ISLAND 
1955. . Paul H. Douglas, Dem...... Es 1955. .Theodore F. Green, Dem... . Providence 
INDIANA 1953. .John O. Pastore, Dem....... Providence 
1957. .Homer E. Capehart, Rep.... Washington SOUTH CAROLINA 
1953-~ William E. Jenner, Rep..... Bedford 1955. .Burnet R. Maybank, Dem... Charleston 
IOWA 1957. .Olin D. Johnston, Dem...... Spartanburg 
_ 1957. .Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Rep.Cedar Rapids SOUTH DAKOTA 
| 1955..Guy M., Gillette, Dem...... Cherokee 1965. “karl B Mundt Rep. Maninnd 
KANSAS “ 1957. . Francis Case, Rep......,..,Custer 
1955. . Andrew F. Schoeppel, Rep... Wichita TENNESSEE 
1957.~ Prank Catison, Rep.....-... BIBDe Re 1953. .Kenneth. McKellar, Dem, ... Memphis 
KENTUCKY 1955, .Estes Kefauver, Dem....... Chattanooga 
1955. . Virgil Chapman, Dem....... Paris ; TEXAS 
eee Cements, Dem: -.... Frankfort 1953. .Tom Connally, Dem........ Marlin 
LOUISIANA : 1955... Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem,,.,Johnson City 
1955... Allen J. Ellender, Dem...... Houma UTAH 
Ay 5 
1957, Russell B.Long, Dem....... wetons Rouse 1953. . Arthur V. Watkins, Rep..... Orem 
MAINE 2 1957..Wallace F. Bennett, Rep... .Salt Lake City 
1953. .Owen Brewster, Rep........Dexter VERMONT 
1955. . Margaret Chase Smith, Rep. .Skowhegan 1957. .George D. Aiken, Rep....... Putney 
2 MARYLAND 1953. .Ralph E. Flanders, Rep.....Springfield 
1953. Herbert R. O’Conor, Dem... Baltimore VIRGINIA 
1957. .John M. Biitier. Rep: : ...%..,. Baltimore 1953... Harry Flood Byrd: Dem... Berryville 
MASSACHUSETTS 1955..A. Willis Robertson, Dem... .Lexington 
1955. . Leverett Saltonstall; Rep... . Dover WASHINGTON 
1953. .Henry C, Lodge, Jr., Rep....Beverly , 1957. . Warren G. Magnuson, Dem..Seattle 
MICHIGAN 1953..Hatrry P. Cain, Rep........ Tacoma 
7953.. Arthur H. Vandenberg, Rep..Grand Rapids WEST VIRGINIA 
1955. .Homer Ferguson, Rep....... eee 1953. .Harley M. Kilgore, Dem... .Beckley 
MINNESOTA 1955. .Matthew M. Neely, Dem, ... Fairmont 
1953. . Edward J. Thye, Rep....... Northfield WISCONSIN 
1955. . Hubert H. Humphrey, Dem. . Minneapolis 1957. . Alexander Wiley, Rep....... Chippewa Falls 
MISSISSIPPI 1953. .Joseph R. McCarthy, Rep...Appleton 
1955, James O. Eastland, Dem..... Doddsville WYOMING 
1953. .John C. Stennis, Dem..:.... Doe 1953..Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Dem. Cheyenne 
MISSOURI 1955. .Lester C. Hunt, Dem....... Lander 


5f28 ings, Jr., Dem....St. Louis — : 
Bee june P, Kew Hep REED Soi Kansas City Dem., 48; Rep., 47; Dem.-Lib., 1, Total, 96. 


+e oe SD ‘- ‘se a 
i 


; United Sta States he Bighty-second C 
The House of Representatives 


The Co: ress must meet annually on January 3 Dist. Politics — 
unless Uae by law, appointed 


$12,500, and a non-taxable onl ens a of ay 500 for i ee ¥ 
expenses, Speaker of the House, $30,000 12 Edgar oy J 
Dist. Politics P. O. Address | 13 Marguerite 8. 
ALABAMA 15 Noah M. 
, Frank ae “Grant saris “Bem. poe 4 EB, Allen*........ 
Geor| . Grant*®..... em 
3 Gates W. Ani .Dem..Union LU DBES 18 Harold H. Velde....... 
4 Kenneth A. ons. ‘Dem.. 19 
5 Albert Rains* .Dem cation 20 Sid Simpson*........ 
6 Edward deGraffenried*. Dem, . Tuscaloosa 21 % 
7 Carl Elliott®. vj. ....... Dem. . Jasper 22 William L. 
8 Robert E. Jones, Jr.*. “Dem. /Scottsbora 23 Edward H. Jenis yi 
9 Laurie C, Battle*...... Dem.. Birmingham 24 Charles W. Vursell*... . Rep. 
25 Moria Pricé*........ .Dem. 
ARIZONA 26 C. W. (Runt) Bishop*..Rep.. 
. aoa pa taae aia Be pap On pene INDIANA 
Haro . Patten*.. em. 
: 1 Ray J. Madden*......Dem.. 
ARKANSAS 2 Charles A, Halleck*.. . 
15B.C.G Dem.. West Memphis 3 8. J. pe ao cae ar. . 
2 Wilbur D. Mills* ..Kensett 4 E. Ross Adair. . | 
3 James W. Trimble* . Berryville 5 John V, Beamer > 
4 Boyd Tackett* . Nashville 6 Cecil M. Harden* Zz 
5 Brooks Hays . Little Rock 7 William G. Bray ; 
% WwW. ‘Monticello 8 Winfield K. Den’ | 
7 Oren Harris* . .El Dorado 9 Ear! Wilson*.... 3) 
CALIFORNIA 10 Ralph Harvey* a | 
1 Hubert R. Seudder*. . . Rep.. .Sebastopol 11 Charles B. Brownson... 
: ie Tingle. + Dem. Red Butt OWA > 
roy Johnson .. Rep... on * 
4 Franck R. Havenner*..Dem..San Francisco A Eee anes “Re ‘ 1 
5 John F. Shelley*...... Dem. .San Francisco 3. Hm Grosst.- 8 { 
6 George P. Miller*.....Dem..Alameda 4 Karl M. LeCompte*. 1 ‘ 
7 John J. Allen, Jr.*..... Rep.. .Oakland 5 Paul Cunningham*.... ‘ 
8 Jack Z. Anderson*. .... Rep...Sap Juan Bautista | § James I. Dolliver*.....Re : 
10 Thomas 4 Werdel*. “Rep. Bakersfield 7 Ben F. Jensen*. 7... 
omas erde . Rep... ersfle! At. TROPCni ne “al 
11 Ernest K. ee gapieit®. .Rep., . Pacifie Grove 8 Charles B. Hoeven*.... 4 a} 
12 Patrick J. Hillings..... Rep... Arcadia KANSAS a 
13 Norris Poguone piheoer Rep... Los Angeles 1 Albert M. Cole*....... i 
14 Samuel W. Yorty...... Dem..Los Angeles 3 Errett P. Scrivner*,... 
15 Gordon McDonough*. . Rep... Los Angeles 3 Myron George*....... 
16 Donald L. Jackson*....Rep...Santa Monica 4 Edward H. Rees*...... ... Emporia 
17 Cecil R. King* Sear wars .Dem,.Los Angeles 5 Clifford R. Hope*..... Rep...Garden City 
18 Clyde Doyle*......... Dem. .Long Beach 6 Wint Smith*,......... Rep... Mankato 4 
19 Chet Holifield*........ Dem. . Montebello KENTUCKY ‘ 
20 Carl Hinshaw*.,...... Rep., . Pasadena 1 Noble J. Gregory*..... Dem.. Mayfield 
a oe Ree Renae -Dem. . Yucaipa 2 John A. Whitaker*. ...Dem. . Russellville 4 
33 aon ene WreKinnon' Rep... Banning 3 Thurston B. Morton*. -Rep.. . Glenview ; 
nnon*.Dem. .San Diego 4 Frank L. Chelf*....,.. m.. Lebanon 
COLORADO 5 Brent Boence’ os ok eee Dem. .Fort Thomas ' 
1 Byron G. Rogers. ..... ge ieee 6 Thos, R_Underwood*. . Dem. . Lexington a | 
2 William $ 1S DALE ee .. Fort Collins 7 Carl D. Perkins. ..;... em. . Hindman 1 
aS. Edward Chenoweth. . meat . Trinidad 8 Joe B, Bates* 7-3... 00. Dem. .Greenup | 
4 Wayne N. Aspinall*. .. Dem. . Palisade 9 James 8. Golden*...... Rep... Pineville } 
CONNECTICUT LOUISIANA 
1 Abraham A. Ribicoff*..Dem..Hartford 1 F. Edward Hebert*....Dem..New Orleans | 
2 Horace Seely-Brown. ..Rep...Promfret Center 2 Hale Boges® sino es Dem.. New Orleans ; 
3 John A, MeGuire*. . Dem, , Wallingford 3 Edwin EF. Willis*,...., Dem. .St. Martinsville 
4 Albert P. Morano,..... Rep... Greenwich 4 Overton Brooks*...... Dem. .Shreveport 3 
5 James T. oon - Rep... Naugatuck 5 Otto E. Passman*...., Dem. . Monroe 
he rge 6 James H. Morrison*. ..Dem..Hammond 
Auton! W. Sediak* Rep... Rockville 7 Hoary seine, Jr.¥. Dem. . Opelousas 
DEL AW ARE 8 A. Leonard Allen Aiken 
t Large 1 Robert Hale* Re 
MTR RGaGK tT) okt. UWiikinesvan ofl Rohert Balet>-meenee -p... Portland 
J. Caleb Boggs*. patie ep... Wilmington 2 Charles P, Nelson*.... Rep... Augusta 
b FLORIDA 3 Frank Fellows*....... Rep... Bangor 
4 Paeice “4 mons Pea ee aes MARYLAND 
Sharles ©. Bennett*. .. Dem. . Jacksonville 
$ Robert Lo. stkes*. Dem: “Crestview eave 2 Mies 
ROAR Coe nenis ar eae oan en -Miami 3 Edward A. Garmata*. | Dem. Baltimore 
Mp eB, iene em. . Leesburg 4 George H, Fallon* Dem. . Baltimore i 
6 Dwight L. Rogers .Dem, , Fort Lauderdale 5 Lansdale G. Sasscer*... Dem. Upper Marlboro. | 
GEORGIA » 6 J, Glenn Beall*........ Rep... Frostburg 
1 ee i earns Jr.*., Dem, , Statesboro 
2 B. B. Dem.Camilla MASSACHUSETTS ; 
38: Dpeactcs DE ECAE 1 John W. Heselton*. ... Rep... Deerfield Cary 
¢ AbBidney Cammp* WENGE aa 2 Foster Furcolo*. ...... Dem. . Longmeadow : 
g dames C,Davie*. Dem. “Stone Mountain | 3 Hawhd b. Doaohiie®,.; Dem, Wanner 
me -Dem..M ef “pie! 
7 Henderson Lanham*, | Dem. “Rome phe 4 Se routes Rogers®. Rags i ‘ 
eS Oe Dem, Alma 7 Thomes J: Lanet... Don. eee 
ihe ; ee 8 Angler L. Goodwin*. . | Rep... Melrose 
: peor “ Donald By, Nicholagas Rep.. - Wareham 
bristian erter* 
1 John T. Wood .. Coeur d’Alene 11 John F. Kennedy*.,. Beep Bree | 
2 Hamer Budge ... Bolse 12 John W. McCormack*. Dem. - Dorchester 
ILLINOIS 13 Richard Wigglesworth*, Rep... Milton { 
1 William L, Dawson*, ..Dem.. Chicago 14 Joseph W. Martin, ee *Rep...North Attleboro |) 
A ae ae war cit Rates noe . Chicago HIGAN ; 
re MSDOY GE i ses « ep... Chicago 1T.M.M 
4 Willlam E. McVey... . Rep... Harvey 2 George genie ef Rep anata . 
5 John ©, Kluezynski. : | /Dem_ ‘Chicago 3 Paul W. Shafer*. |!) /)/Rep.. Battle Creek } 


Rep. 
‘ em 5 
Me tee ‘Dem. 


Dem 
..Rep.. 


. Wier 5 
Bae J. MeGartih .De 
Walter H. Juda. Si 


Dem.. 


“Cheboygan 

Ont 

“Detroit. 

. Grosse Pointe Park 
Detroit 


. Dearborn 


- Royal Oak 
MINNESOTA 


St. Pa 
.. Minneapolis 
.. Grove City (RFD) 
... Tyler 

..Chisholm 


3 . Crookston 
1 Tupelo 
2 i ry RAriesbon 
3 ..Greenwood 
4 ..Okolona 
a .-Philadelphia 
6 .. Pascagoula 
¥ 7 .. Raymond 
be 
ut m..Unionville 
wen ..Camdenton 
ES . .$t. Joseph 
_ 4 Leo iene * .. Independence 
5 Richard Bolling* ee: Dem..Kansas City 
— 6 O. K. Armstrong...... Rep.. .Springfield 
7 Dewey Short*......... Rep... Galena 
_ 8 A.S. J. Carnahan* - Dem. . Ellsinore 
_ 9 Clarence Cannon*..... Dem. .Elsberry e 
40 Paul C. Jones*........ Dem.. Kennett 
41 John B. Sullivan*...... Dem. .St. Louis 
42 Thomas B. Curtis..... Rep...Webster Groves 
13 Frank M. Karsten*....Dem..St. Louis 
MONTANA 
~ 1 Mike Mansfield*......Dem.. Missoula 
2 Wesley A. D’ Ewart*_. . Rep... Wilsall 
NEBRASKA 
1 Carl T..Curtis*.......; Rep... Minden 
2 Howard H. Buffett Rep., .Omaha 
S earl Stefan*,... 0.2... ep... Norfolk 
PE IVERUIGI SJ oe cea +o Rep... Kimball 
NEVADA 
At Large 
Walter S. Baring*..... Dem. .Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1 Chester E. Merrow*...Rep...Center Ossipee 
2 Norris Cotton*...:.... Rep.:. Lebanon 
NEW JERSEY a 
1 Charles A. Wolverton*. Rep... Merchantville 
2 T. Millet Hand*....... Rep. “7 Cape May City. 
3 James C. eee ae ee Rep... Rumson 
4 Charies R. Howell..... Dem. . Pennington 
5 Charles A. Eaton*. ov... Rep...Watchung 
6 Clifford P. Case*;~.... ep... Rahway 
7 William B. Wiinall*. ., Rep...Saddle River 
8 Gordon Canfield*...... Rep.. . Paterson 
9 Harry L. Towe*....... Rep... Rutherford 
10 Peter W. Rodino, fae etjam Newark 
11 Hugh J. Addonizio*....Dem.. Newark 
12 Robert W. Kean*. ...Rep... Livingston 
13 Alfred D. Sieminski....Dem..Jersey City 
14 Edward J. Hart*...... Dem, .Jersey City 
NEW MEXICO 
At Large 
Antonio M. Fernandez*Dem. .Santa Fe 
John J. Dempsey...... Dem. .Santa Fe 
NEW YORK 
i Ernest Greenwood..... Dem. .Bay Shore 
2 Leonard W. Hall*. .4..Rep...Oyster Bay 
3 Herry J. Latham*.,... Rep... Queens Village 
4 L. Gary Clemente*....Dem..Ozone Park 
5 T. Vincent Quinn*..... Dem. .Jackson Heights 
6 James J. Delaney™..... Dem..Long Island City 
7 Louis B. Heller*....,.. Dem. .Brooklyn 
8 Victor L. Anfuso...... Dem. .Brooklyn 
9 Bugene J. Keogh* Oe Dem..Brooklyn 
40 Edna F. Kelly*....... Dem, . Brooklyn 
11 James J. Heffernan*...Dem..Brooklyn 
42 John J. Rooney*...... Dem. .Brooklyn 
13 Donald L. O’Toole*,...Dem., Brooklyn 
14 Abraham J. Multer*. ..Dem..Brooklyn 
15 Emanuel Celler*....,..Dem..Brooklyn 
16 James J. Murphy*. . Staten Island 


* 


17 Frederic Coudert, Jr. 
18 James G. Donovan. 
19 Arthur G. Klein* 
20 Franklin D. Roosevelt*D- ot ; 


...New York City 
..New York City 
m..,New York City 
New York City 


ia ae re, Se ba aaa 


_ United States—The Eighty-second Congress 


ja vend, oF 
s WSS, 
¢ 
P. O. Address 
.New York City 
| New Yorts City 
..New York City 
..- New York City 
.Dem..New York City 
f ..New York City 
Es Bronxville 
.Re Larchmont 
E Tuxedo Park 
3 .Rep. . Richmondville 
31 B. W. (Pat) Keamey's -Rep.. . Gloversville 
32 Willan OB Byrne*..... Dem. . Loudonville 
33 Dean P. Taylor*...... Rep... Troy’ 
34 Clarence EB. Kilburn*,, . Rep... Malone 
35 William R. Williams... .Rep.. soir dies 
36 R. Walter Riehlman*. | Rep.. 
37 Edwin Arthur Hall*... Rep.. “Binghamton 
38 pee Taber®: 33. . -Rep... Auburn 
39 W. Sterling Cole*...... Rep... Bath 
40 Kenneth B. Keating*. . Rep... Rochester 
41 Harold C. Ostertag, ... Rep... Attica 
42 William B, Miller... ..- Rep...Loekport 
43 Edmund P. Radwan. .. Rep... Buffalo 
John C, Butler........ p... Buffalo 
45 Daniel A. Reed*....... Rep... Dunkirk 
NORTH Beisscee 
1 Herbert C. Bonner*....Dem.. Washington 
2 John H. Kerr*.....3.. Dem. . Warrenton 
3 Graham A. Barden*...Dem..New Bern 
4 Harold D. Copley*....Dem,. Nashville 
5 Thurmond Chatham*.,Dem.. Winston-Salem 
6 Carl T. Durham*,...... Dem..Chapel Hill 
7 ¥F. Ertel Carlyle*...... Dem. .Lumberton 
8 Charles B. Deane*..... Dem. , Rockiagham 
9 Robert L. Doughton*,. .Dem..Sparta 
10 Hamilton C. Jones*,...Dem..Charlotte 
11 Woodrow W. Jones. ...Dem-..Rutherfordton 
12 Monroe M. Redden*..:Dem.. Hendersonville 
NORTH-_DAKOTA 
At Large 
Fred G, Aandahl. .....Rep... Litchville 
Usher L. Burdick*..... Rep... Williston 
OHIO 
1 Charles H. Elston*....Rep...Cincinnati 
2 William E. Hess........Rep...Cineinnati 
3 Edward Breen*........ Dem. . Dayton 
4 Wm. M. McCulloch*...Rep...Piqua 
5 Cliff Clevenger*....:.. Rep... Bryan 
6 James G. Polk*. ,..-Dem,. Highland 
7 Clarence J. Brown*.., Rep... Blanchester 
8 Jackson E. Betts. Rep... Findlay 
9 Frazier Reams......... Ind...Toledo 
10 Thomas A. Jenkins*. ..Rep...Irouton 
11 Walter E. Brehm*..... Rep... Millersport 
12 John M. Vorys*.:..... Rep... Columbus 
13 Alvin F. Weichei*..... Rep.. .Sandusky 
14 William H. Ayres...... Rep.. .Akron 
15 Robert T. Secrest*..... Dem; ,Senecaville 
16 Frank T. Bow... .Rep...-Canton (R.F.D.) 
17 J. Harry McGregor*. .. West Lafayette 
18 Wayne L. Hays. . .. Flushing 
19 Michael J. Kirwan* ., Youngstown 
20 Michael A. Feighan :. Cleveland 
21. Robert Crosser*.. . . Cleveland 
22 Frances P. Bolton*.... .. Lyndhurst 
At Large 
George H. Bender. .... Rep.,.Cleveland Hghts, 
OKLAHOMA 
1 George B. Schwabe... .Rep...Tulsa 
2 William G. Stigler*....Dem.. Stigler 
3 Carl Albert*. 573.73 Dem... McAlester 
4 Tom Steed.........,..Dem.,Shawnee 
5 John Jarman. ......(<: Dem, ,Oklahoma City 
6 Toby Morris*. 2.0.2... Dem. , Lawton 
7 Victor Wickersham*..,Dem,.Mangum 
8 Page Belcher...:...... Rep... Enid 
REGON 
1 Walter Norblad*...... Rep... Astoria 
2 Lowell Stockman*,.... Rep... Pendleton 
3 Homer D, Angell*..... Rep... Portland 
4 Harris Ellsworth*..... Rep... Roseburg © 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1 William A. Barrett*....Dem. . Philadelphia 
2 William T. Granahan*. Dem. . Philadelphia 
3 Hardie Scott*...... a ... Philadelphia 
4 Earl Chudoff*...... .. Philadelphia 
5 . Philadelphia 
6 Hugh D. Scott, Jr.*. .. Philadelphia 
7 Benjamin F. James*. |” ... Rosemont 
8 Albert C. Vaughn..... ... Fullerton 
9 Paul B. Dague*......: ep... Downingtown 
10 Harry P, O'Neill*..... .. Dunmore 
11 Daniel J. Flood*...... .. Wilkes-Barre 
12 Ivor D. Fenton*...... ... Mahanoy City 
13 George M. tT ae .. Reading 
14 Wilson D. Gillette*. .. Towanda 
15 Alvin R. Bush. p...Muney (R.F.D.) 
16 Samuel McConnell, Jr.* Rep. . Wynnewood 
17 Richard M. Simpson*. .Rep.. .Huntingdon 
18 Walter M. Mumma, ...Rep.. . Wynnewood 
19 Leon H. Gavin*......,. Rep... Oil City 


60 
Dist. Politics Pp. 0. Address 
20 Francis E. Walter*. ..Dem.,Raston 
2 pee “2 ea acne -Dem.. York 
‘ames ai 5 
' 33 Edward L: Sittler, Jr... Rep...Uniontown 
\ rH Thomas E, Morgan Dem. . Fredericktown 

25 Louis EK. Graham*..... Rep... Beaver 
ae John P. Saylor........ ep... Johnstown 
27 Augustine B. Se Boyes Greensburg 
28 Carroll D. Kearns* ..,Parrell 
29 Harmar Denny, Jr. ., Pittsburgh 
30 Robert J. Corbett. oe : cl ha ape 

l Relea t . Dorm 
31 James G. (0) eeesan it) 
32 Herman P. Eberharter*Dem. . Pittsburgh 
33 Frank Buchanan*. ..-,Dem..McKeesport 

¢ RODE ISLAND 
1 Aime J. Forand*......Dem..Cumberland 
2 John E, Fogarty*...... ~.Dem..Harmony 
SQUTH CAROLINA 

1 L. Mendel Rivers* Dem. . Charleston 

2 John J. Riley...... . Dem. .Sumter 

3 W. J. Bryan Dorn.....Dem..Greenwood 

4 Joseph R. Bryson*.....Dem..Greenville 

5 James P. Richards*....Dem..Lancaster 

6 John L. MeMillan*. ...Dem.. Florence 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1 Harold O. Lovre*...... Rep... Watertown 

71 DIOS Go! 8 To ol RR aN Rep.. . McLaughlin 
TENNESSEE 

1 Carroll Reece......... Rep... Johnson City 

2 Howard Baker........ Rep. . Huntsville 

3 James B. Frazier, Jr.*.. Dem. .Chattanooga 

4 Albert Gore*.......... Dem. .Carthage 

Si doe te Bvins*. 6, oie 0. Dem. .Smithviile 

6 J. Percy Priest*....... Dem. . Nashville 

Pe PAT UCONN. eis x sputew s+ Dem. . Lawrenceburg 

8 Tom Murray*.......... Dem. . Jackson 

OnerelOooper*®.. va. <>" Dem. , Dyersburg 

10 Clifford Davis*........ Dem. .Memphis 

TEXAS 

1 Wright Patman*...... Dem, . Texarkana 

2 OMDB. spy i's sve aie Dem. . Beaumont 

3 Lindley Beckworth*. . .Dem, .Gladewater(RFD) 

4 Sam Rayburn*........ em. , Bonham 

5 J. Frank Wilson*...... Dem. . Dallas 

6 Olin BE. Teague*....... Dem. . College Station 

aE OM) ICKODH EN,» ores Dem alestine 

8 Albert Thomas*....... Dem, .Houston 

9 Clark W. 'Thompson*. .Dem, .Galveston 

10 Homer Phornberry*. .. Dem, .Austin 

11 W..R. Poage*....,.... em.. Waco 

12 Wingate H. Lucas*....Dem..Grapevine 

13. Ed Gossett*.......... Dem.. Wichita Falls 

14 John E. Lyle, Jr.*..... Dem. .Corpus Christi 

15 Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr.*.Dem..McAllen 

1¢ is .. Midland 

17 .. Anson 

18 Walter Rogers..... 


.. Pampa 


Political Committees 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(1337 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
Chairman—Guy George Gabrieison. 
Treasurer—R. Douglas Stuart. 
Secretary—Mrs. Charles P, Howard. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL Coren 
(1200 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, C,) 
Chairman—William M. Boyle, Jr. 
Executive Director of Women's Division—Mrs. 
India Edwards. 
Treasurer—Sidney Salomon, Jr. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh. 
SOCIALIST PARTY 
(303 Fourth Ave,, New York 10, N. Y.) 
Chairman, National Executive Commitiee—Dar- 
lington Hoopes, 
National Secretary—Robin Myers, 
SOCIALIST LABOR, PARTY 
(61 Cliff St., New York 8, N. Y.) 
National Secretary—Arnoid Petersen. 
SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 
(116 University Place, New ‘York 3, N. Y.) 
National Chairman—Farrell Dobbs. 

National Secretary—James P. Cannon. 
LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL 
EDUCATION, AFL 

(1525 H St., N.W., Washington 5,; D.C.) 

Chairman—William Green. 
Secretary-Treasurer—George Meany. 
Director—Joseph D, Keenan, 
LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK Scare 
(160 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.) 
Chairman—Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 
Secretary—Joseph V. O'Leary. 
Executive Director—Ben Davidson. 

POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE, C10 

(1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. c. ) 
Director—Jack Kroll, 
Secretary-Treasurer— David J, McDonald. 


Dist. 
19 
21 0. i i 
1 Walter K. : de 
2 Revs Beck Bosone*.... 
Winston L. Prouty.. 
1 Edward J. 
2 Porter Hardy, Jr. 
3 J. Vaughan Gary*..... 
4 Watkins M. 
5 Thomas B. Stanley* 
6 Clarence G. 
7 Burr P. Harrison*..... 
8 Howard W. Smith*.... 
9 Thomas B. Fugate*.... : 
WASHINGTON 
1 Hugh B. Mitchell* + ers 
2 Henry M. Jackson*.../Dem_. 
3 Russell V. Mack*...... Rep... J 
4 Hal Holmes*.......... Rep.. oe 
5 ‘Walt Horan*. os... Rep.. 
6 Thor C, Tollefson*. .. .Rep.. Teen 
WEST VIRGINIA 
, Hobere ye ae Bee = 
arley aggers*....Dem..Keyser 
3 Cleveland M. Balley*. _ Dem. eer 
4 M.G. tae gad 5 eee Dem. .Huntingt 
5 Lgl a Coot eee em. . Bluefield 
6 E. it. ‘Heavick® ee Dem... Beekley 
WISCONSIN ‘ 
1 Lawrence H. Smith*...Rep.,. Racine 
2 Glenn R. Davis*...... ep, ... Waukesha ; 
3 Gardner R. Withrow*.. Rep... LaCrosse ’ 
4 Clement J. Zablocki*...Dem..Milwaukee 
5 Charles J. Kersten. .... Rep... Milwaukee 
$ William K. Van Pelt... Rep... Fond du Lac 
Reid F. Murray*...... Rep... Ogdensburg 
8 John W. Byrnes*.,..... sok .Green Bay : 
9 Merlin Hull*........,. .. Black River Falls 
10 Alvin E. O'Konski*, . ee . Mercer 
WYOMING 


t Large 
William RH. Haris. . Rep... Sheridan 


ASKA Delegate 
eo. Bartlett Se Dem, . Juneau 


HAWAII—Delegate 
Joseph R. Farrington*.. Rep... Honolulu 


PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
A. Fernos-Isern*, .Dem..Santruce 


Dem. 234, Rep. 199, Dem.-Lib. 1, Ind, 1. Token 435, 
(*) Served in the Eighty-first Congress 
> 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
(56 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.) 
Chairman—Elmer A, Benson. 
Secretary—C. B. Baldwin. 


PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(900 Park Ave.; Winona Lake, Ind.) 
Chairman—Virgil CG. Finnell. 
Secretary—James A. W.. Killip. 


AMERICANS FOR. rt Ee 
(1740 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D, Gi) 
National Chairman—Francis Biddle. 
Chairman, Executive Comm,—Joseph lL, Raith, Jr! 
National Executive Secretary—James Loeéh, aT, -] 


AMERICAN LABOR Poeae 
(17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y¥,) 
Chairman—Vito Marcantonio. 
Treasurer—Alfred K, Stern 
Executive Secretary—Arthur Schutzer. 


COMMUNIST PARTY, U. S. A, 

(35 East 12th St., New York 33 Ni 

Chairman, Nat’l Comm.—William 4, 
General Secretary—Eugene Dennis, 

Organization Secretary—Henry Winston, 


GREENBACK PARTY 
(2315 E. Troy Ave., sats bans 3, Ind,) 
National Chairman—John Zahnd, 
Treasurer—John BE, Bedell. 
National Secretary—M, F. Greenstreet, 


INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT PARTY 

The ballot designation of the Socialist oe 
Party in certain states—New York and Minnes i" 

and, on occasion, Pennsylvania. i ' 
} 
i) 


Ba 
Foster. 


RAILWAY LABOR’S POLITICAL Leacut 
(10 Independence Ave., = W., Washington ind D. \ 
Chairman—A, B, 


Lyoi 
Secretary-Treastines GC, T. Anderson, \ 


z Bg a H, Sard Mohammad — A, 
onimo Re 

The oe Norman J. O. Making A 

Dr. Ludwig Kleinwaechter, M. 

Baron Silvereruys, A. 

Sr. Don Ricardo Martinez Yaruae: A, 


Davia McK. Key, A. 

: erator Woodward, A.......... 
C. Satterthwaite, A 

eerie fey Bowers, A 


Jefferson Cattery, 
rge P. Shaw 


Nathan P. Davis, M........ 
Edward B. Lawson, M ¢ 
PW MACNGCTAGN, “Avie. 30 slot Goce vie eis as 
_ |H. Merle pr ag A 
PRRROME VBE CB OY, AVIS, ia ciarsiesteuatinte pitie-ce wir 

Haward 8. jah 2d, A 


George A. Garrett, AC. otk cece cee eee 
_|James Grover McDonald, A 
*|James Clement Dunn, A 
William J. Sebald (2) 
Gerald A. Drew, 
POMiiet NAMCHIO! Lo ow cae cis os Fe cect nies 
Legation at Riga | closed. 
‘Lowell C. Pinkerton, Pe 
maward Ht, Dudley, Ae. sec spies gine ee 
Legation at Kaunas closed 
Reni Mesta, M 


Netherlands... 
New Zealand. . 


_ |Selden Chapin, A 
“|Robert M. Scotten, 
‘\Gapus M. Waynick, A 
Charles U. Bay, A.. 
Avra M. Warren, A. 


Mr. Mauricio Nabuso, A. 


i a er cic 


Mr. G. C. §. Cor 
sr. Felix, Nieto del aah 

Dr. pe Wellington 
Sr. Dr, Don Eduardo Zuietachapent A 
Sr. Don Mario Echandi Jimenez, A, 
Sr. Dr. Luis Machado, A. 
Dr. Vladimir Outrata, A. 
Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, A, : 
sr. Dr. Luis Franciseo Thomen, Aen 
Sr. Don Augusto Dillon, A. 
Mohamed Kamil Be A baal Rahim, A. 
Sr. Dr. Don Hector David Castro, A. 
Mr. Johannes Kaiv (a) 
Ras H. 8. Imru, A. 


Dr. K. T. Jutila, M. 
Mr. Henri Bonnet, A. 


The Rt, Hon. Sir Oliver Shewell Franks, 
K.C.B. C.B.E., A. 


.|Mr. Athanase G. Politis, 


A. 
Sr. Dr. Don Antonio Goubaud-Carre AG 
Mr. Gustave Laraqu a 
Sr. Dr. Don Rafael. Syeiiodems Valle, A. 


.|Mr. Imre she deg M. 


Mr. Thor Thors, 

Madame Vijaya. fash Pandit, A. 

Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, A 

Mr. Nasrollah Entezam, A. 

Mr. Abdullah Ibrahim ‘Bakr, M.P., Chargé 
d'Affaires ad interim 

Mr. John Joseph ena A, 

Mr. Abba Eban, 

Signor Alberto ‘Parehiant, A. 

Dr. Yusuf Haikal, M. 

Dr, John Myun Chang, A. 

Jules Feldmans, Charge d' Affaires 

Dr. Charles Malik, 

Mr. Charles D. B. Ring A. 

Mr. Povilas Zadeikis, M. 

Mr. Hugues Le Gallais, M. 


..|Dr. J. 
.|Sir Carl Berendsen, K.C.M.G. 


Sr. Don Rafael de la Colina, A, 

Gen. Shanker ‘Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
Rana, M. (*) 

van Roijen, A 

sr. Dr, Don Guillermo Sevilla Sneasa, A. 

Mr. Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstlerne, A. 


.|Mr. M. A. H. Ispahani, A. 


i Monnett B. Davis, sf PM Brees oases Sr, Don Rodolfo Herbruger, A, 
3 Howard H, Tewksbury; A. +... 02.00 ..5... Sr. Dr. Don Luis Oscar Boettner, A. 
! “Harold He TittmannyJr., Ay oo. eee Sr. Don Fernando Berckemeyer, A. 
r ‘\Myron Melvm Cowen, A............. 0005 Mr. Joaquin M. Elizalde, A. 
5 ily IE owe oY ONG Re tal ce ie be me eT Mr, Jozef Winiewicz, A. 
if “lTinedin MacVeagh, A..: oii. 2. eg. een Sr. Luis Esteves Fernandes, A. 
b _|Rudolf E. Gthoenfeld; Mev... .,.s 2 ii saee Mr. Mibai Magheru, M. 
; PRS MMOUU AN ELAR AG tls ow vy cies a deoes Sheikh Asad Al-Faqgth,-A. 
i See oh Es ae BeBe Aire lene Get ree sare' sc oe akelad wenn Sr. Don Eduardo Propper de Callejon, M.P., 
Bers iae a i c Cc gf) < Aires ad interim, 
= Sweden........ W. Walton Butterworth, A...-........... fr. Erik Boheman, A. 
: Syimeriand pea < John Carter Vincent, Mosinee Mr. Charles Bruggmann, M. 
oa ge Cavendish W. Cannon, M..:............. Mr. Faiz El-Khouri, M. 
; pocuand Betas ce PUGAPIT Es SCAMGONS CA ne yo boii She adieye so oe H.R.H. Prince. Wan W: aitheyakorts A, 
MMCGUTRCY. 0... k. 5 George Wadsworth, A......,....-...+00-- Mr. Feridun C, Erkin, 
< Sition oh South 
Melis Aaa eerie tuts Mees had C6 Mr, G. P. Jooste, A. 
aU: gat 2 gee cateal NER a WPAN PN Seba cata Wes as Mr, Alexander S. Panyushkin, A. 
- United Nations.. une Special Ambassadors. 5. ues cae citrated <n tic cathe anetetap aha aa ale ara 
pas eae = MT Hav nk PR agi bee Orccbit o. 253 Dr. Alberto Dominguez-Campora, A. 
Srenesticia -. +2, |Norman Armour, A.. oi, snes ee eee eee Sr. Don Jose Rafael Pocaterra, A! 
- Vietnam, State of| Donald R, Heath, Myvi ee eit Ne 
Be i clcetrgs ve allen, foe 03000 2ies Viadimir Popovier 


a) Acting Consul General of Estonia in oe York City 
aenenen 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 28, My 


in charge of Legation. Office of Consulate 


(1) United States High Commissioner and Chief of Mission. 


P 


(2) Counselor of mission with the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary. 
His. a) Diplomatic agent and consul general with rank of minister. 


CB #4) Accredited also as ‘Ayabassador in India; -resident in New Delhi. 


; +4 9 Fo) Accredited also to Saudi Arabia; resident in Jidda. 


*(*) The Minister is also 
19 apital. Communications a 
20 faited states should therefore be sent 


r of Nepal at London and maintains his residence in that 
Recon to hun or tai meribers of the staff of the Legation of Nepal to the 
to 12A Kensington Palace Gardens, 


London, W8, England. 


» 


Num 
te'Vaael and clesiod again in 1002, 
ected aga . 
Roosevelt, elected for four consecutive 


artin Van Buren RoW iDoret. se 
‘William Sa Harriso! Whi 


33. .|Harry S. Truman 


United States—Presidents and ‘Their Wives _ 
Presidents of the United States _ 


only, and not to terms 
bers refer to individuals i ee 


“ Seat 


S63 
BEES 


8 


SpeEReBERE 
FeeEPLE 


FeesaPeeue 


Box. LALEY yor eT UMAN 4. +». Dem... 2 UNO. 8 
Andrew Johnson—a Democrat, nominated vice president by Republicans and elected with Lincoln 


on the National Union ticket. 
Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; 


row; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. Mr. Truman uses the initial S, but has no middle name. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 
Baptist—Hardin , Truman. 
Congregationalist—Coolidge. 
ite of Christ—Garfield. 

iscopalian—Washington, Madison, 

william Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, 
Arthur, and Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

Friends (Quakers)—Hoover, 

Methodist—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 

Presbyterian—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison, Wilson. 

Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Wnitarian—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
Fillmore, Taft. 

Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership 
jm any denomination, but Jefferson expressed a 
preference for the Unitarian Faith. Hayes at- 


Monroe, 
Pierce, 


Wives of the Presidents 


Grant’s, Hiram Ulysses; Wilson's, Thomas Wood- 


Polk, Buchanan, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevel 
Harding. Truman, 

ANCESTRY 


Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Swiss—Hoover. 
English-—Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, William Rs Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lin Johnson. 
Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
are "Harding, ‘Coolidge. English-Scotch- Trish— 
ruman. 

Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch- ;Trish—Jackenn, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wi 
Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 


tended the Methodist Church, nee never jc . 
Freemasons — Washington, Monroe, J: 
t, 


ty| Born |Mar’ed | Died | Sons |Dau’ers 


President Wife’s Name Nativi 
Washington,........ Martha (Dandridge) Custis...,.|/Va...... 
J, Adams... .4.635..21 Abigail Smit! h Be aes hee 
Jefferson. .......+.- Martha (Wayles) Skelton..... .|/Wa...... 
Madison............ Racer a 
IMLONTOO A cviaie o's ese © Mga Kortright.. <0. cus eeccee 
J. Q. Adams......,.|Louisa Catherine Johnson, ..., 

DRCKSOD Ih cieine cise as 


SRE. ccitace i aiviesn a, ¥ie'e's 
Julia Gardiner . 
Sarah Childress . 


Fillmore: ........... 


PICTOD es sce ce scne 
Buchanan.......... 


Jane teens Appleton 
SCHOO Gs to vais's:0 039 


(Unmarried) 


Cleveland..,........ 
Benjamin Harrison.. 


McKinley . 
Theodore Roosevelt 


SBD aie axocacieine oa c's' 


Frances Folsom . 
Caroline Lavinia § 


Harding 
Coolidg 
ero ver: 


“|Mas me : 28 |. - 


SOaae 1905 
we oo 2 
Xess 4 


ein born in London, her ‘father Was an American, and his family were Marylanders: 


lea eeenes 


Ni Yeoss 
Caroline (Carmichael) MeIntosh Ne Dieveiee 


AD Yt Pot ND pat dest O05 Prt Dt fd et) 


trees 


ee Oe ee ie 


ees ie ieee 


1919 
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ae Vice Presidents of the United States 
’ _ num. vel lents do inci thos: 
dents had two different vice Boo atille’ Pineola’ war the TOR arecldont, ween 


wo 


ts. 
who was elected with him for his first term, was only the 15 


Birthplace 


Ks 
1735|Mass.. 
VA 


! fe Gerry... arbleh 

0 aD, Tompicins Scarsdale, 

ohn C. Cath oun. . .|Abbeyille, 8S. C. 
artin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook, N. ¥ 
“aga in seePeon: Louisville, 


t.|New York City, N. Y. 
+|Unionville Centre, Ohio : 


Plymouth, Vt 
_|Marietta, Ohio 


th vice president. 


ae bi 
ankato, Minn. 
Washington, 
Malone, N. Y 
...| New York City,N.Y:. 
.| Indianapolis, Ind - 


kN. Yuu 


1 Washington, | D. ate 
.| Northampton, Mass. - 


1888 fowa. y 


y. g 
(o3) Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to the U.S. 


gnsed by the resignation of Robert ¥. Hayne 


Senate (Dec 12, 1632) to fill vacancy 


. Law on Succession to the Presidency 
Approved July 18, 1947. 


If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
a inability, or failure to qualify there is 
ither a President nor Vice President to discharge 

powers and duties of the office of President, 
jen the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Aall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
‘epresentative, act as President: The same rule 
hall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
smovai from office, or inability of an individual 
cling as President. 
Ti, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
ischarge of the powers and duties of the office 
[ President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
lils to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
ent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
on as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
1a11 act as President. 
An individual acting as President shall continue 
) act until the expiration of the then current 


f 


Presidential term, except that (1) if his discharge 
of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice-President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice 
President qualifies, and (2) if his discharge of 
the powers \and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the President 
or Vice President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 

If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the fol- 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of President, shall 
act as President: Secretary of State, Secretary 
of' the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney 
General, Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor. 


Presidential Inaugurations 


New York and Philadelphia, as well as Wash- 
igton, have Witnessed inaugurations. On ‘several 
seasions the United States was technically with- 
it a president, and a brief period when two men 
id the office. It was because March 4 sometimes 
ji on Sunday that these occurrences took place. 
1 succeeding himself, in 1821, James Monroe was 
forn in on Monday, March. 5, so. theoretically 
ere was no chief executive for one day. Ruther- 
td B. Hayes, on the other hand, was privately 
yorn in on March 3, with a slight presidential 
‘erlapping. 

Death, slow travel, and inclement weather have 
fyed major parts in inaugural history. Odd dates 
x the occasion resulted when vice-presidents 
pre called suddenly to fill unexpired terms. 

1e death of Franklin D. Roosevelt in April, 1945, 
arry S. Truman, 33rd president, became the 
vyenth vice president. thus to succeed. 

The first inauguration, in New York City, also 


was in April. Washington had been scheduled to 
take the oath on March 4, 1789, but the ceremony 
was held vp until April 30, due to delay in gather- 
ing the electoral votes, and the time taken by the 
president-elect to journey from Virginia to New 
York. Washington’s second inauguration was held 
in Philadelphia, as was that of John Adams. 

Jefferson, in 1801, was the first president to he 
inaugurated in Washington. The first inaugural 
ball was March 4, 1809, when James Madison. be- 
came president, Dolly Madison presided. Warren 
G. Harding was the first president to use the auto- 
mobile and public-address microphone, Calvin 
Coolidge’s inaugural address was the first to be 
broadcast. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was the first president to 
be inaugurated Jan. 20, instead of the traditional 
March 4. The reason for the change was to place a 
newly-elected executive in office as soon as possible 
after his November election. 


Oath of the President; 
The Constitution directs that the President shall 
ke the following oath or affirmation: ‘I do 
lemniy swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
ecute the office of President of the United States, 
id will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
et, and defend the Constitution of the United 
ates.’? (Custom decrees the use of the words ‘‘So 
ip me God’’ at the end of the oath when taken 
/ the President-elect, his left hand on the Bible 
r the duration of the oath, with his right hand 
ightly raised.) 


Judicia! and Executive Officers 


Federal judges and justices take the following 
oath or affirmation before performing the duties of 
office: ‘‘I, , do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will administer justice without re- 
spect to persons, and do equal right to the poor 


‘and to the rich, and that I will faithfully and 


impartially discharge and perform all the duties 
incumbent upon me as according to the 
best of my abilities and understanding, agreeably 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
So help me God,’’ 


. 
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CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Secretaries of State ae 
ey ae aE Ore ah 

ian Mie ae seer eae 


(al 
with 
President, with the duties 
‘Gaited States and with 
to negotiations of w 


sentatives of foreign po hatever 


relating to the foreign 


Presidents Cabinet Officers 


on .|Thomas Jefferson... . -| 1789 }{Grant....... 
ee ..| Edmund alee tea Sed 94 j|Hayes..... 3 A ok 
Fi ..|Timothy Pickering... = ee, = eS ae 

J. Adams.... ‘ rf 1797 as . 
ae Ress : uae Sts seater 

ergon..,. . | James rc): Beer 
Madison. .|Robert Smith......- 

a ...+.|James Monroe......|V 
Monroe.,....|John Quincy Adams . 
J. eS po) Saeeeen K 
Jac! SOR Poe La eee 


‘111 [John Forsyth. . 4... 
n| Daniel Webster... .. 


Hugh S. Legaré.....|S. CG... aay Robert Ss 
Abel P. Upshur. .... a wererenn Dy: 2.7 
John ©, Calhoun. .../S.C...j 1844 ing......|Charles 5. Hugnes.. 
ee ...|James Buchanan. ... 7 oli 
Sere siicte John M. Clayton. ... ae ~¥ dace 
5 eae Daniel Webster..... ..| 1850 OOVEPr=.5.553 et 
SSR Edward Everett..... : 0 rdell Hull. ....... 
neReenee William L. Marcy...|N. ¥.. 853 oat 
bit SAS Sa is S| es 
.. {Jeremiah 8. Black... ..| 1860 |;/Truman,.... . 
.|Willlam H. Seward. .|N rS ..-.,|George C. Marshall. 
‘ Agger Sy sie fe SRG O UE ae tao ike Dean G. Acheson. .../D. 
.| Elihu B. Washburne. 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George 
Esqs., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances ss the Seventh_ Continent 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 178 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 


Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home}pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers 
Washington.. |Alexander Hamilton..|N. Y. 1789 ||Johnson,.... Hugh McCulloch... . 1865 
am .|Oliver Wolcott ...... Coes 95 ||Grant....... George 8. Boutwell. . . 1869 
J. Adams.... ¥: BT de haawek William A. Richardson! 18 
* ...-|Samuel Dexter.,....|Mass.| 1801 || “ ....... 1874 
Jefferson, -... , St itate Per Weg 1 a pene . 2 187€ 
see | Albert Gallatin 5, Band ayes....... John Sherman,...... 18' 
Madison...., Ns bape: Peete ss Gita aes William Windom. . 1881 
“.....|George W.Campbell . c Arthur...... 1 C N ISR 
“. ...+.|AlexanderJ Dallas. .|/Pa....] 1 iy a 188 
“ ,....| William H. Crawford. 18 
Monroe..... . ale 18 
J,Q, Adams, |Richard Rush....,.. Raye Bw 18. 
Jackson...,.,.|/Samuel D. Ingham... ..| William . Windom... 
Cwmns Louls McLane....... chee ; Charles Foster... . 


.|John G. Carlisle. ..., 
Lyman J. Gage...... 


Leslie M. Shaw... 
George B. Cortely 


Roger B. Taney. 
.....|Levi Woodbury. . 
Van Buren... es ‘ 

W.H.Harrison Thomas Ewing. oe 


ae Ogden L, Millls...... 
William H, Woodin. . 


* one Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
an JN. ¥..| 1861 ||Truman,.... .|Fred M, Vinson 0.4. 
Lincoln .... Ohio, , he ee US SNE John W. Snyder..... 


Secretaries of Defense 


The National Military Establishment was created by Public Law 253, dated July 26 | 
ee Roe ea oo Sire Aaa pets a bas eles ee ue President’s Cabinet. The DeEMaeHin or eke al 
, a ir unction within the National Milit i etar: q 

and the Navy are no longer members of the President’s Caninek ye ee caries eae 


Ap- - 
Presidents Cabinet Officers {|Home|pointed|| Presidents ‘Home feos ea 


Truman... {James V. Forrestal...|N. ¥..| 194 
Si, ee Louis A. Johnson... .|'W. Va. 1940 Ginees George 0. Manta : he 


Cabinet Officers 


‘i I rity Ie let ee A re We ee Coen ee ea ee eo 
United States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1950 
Secretaries of War 


Second Continental Congress set up in he 1776, a Board of War and Ordnance consisting of 
ae rman, n Harrison, James Wilson and Edward Rutledge, 
d was Ac Secretary on June emis Board several times changed, continued unti} 
= 1781, when Congress sppunted Benjamin “Lincoln Secretary of War, a position created by Act 
se the previous. Fe! The Eleyenth Continental Congress on March 8, 1785, appointed 
3 Knox to succeed him myth pag added duties of the Navy. The War (and Navy) oe 
ereated Figg eer sr a a queen » 1789, and Gen, Henry Knox was commissioned Secretary of 


: Ap- 
dents et Officers |Home Pointed) Presidents | Cabinet Officers 
ton..|Henry Knox. ..... 2 2 Johnson, ... ./ Lorenzo Thomas (ad. 
Sire iy eins ee |: tree (pomeoni te Jonn M. senonield.. in 
-|James MecHenry..... 


) .|Alphonso Taft....... 
Srasie, 3h et i = Sea eH immat ove Tet ies Say James Don. Cameron 
i ae ,+.e«../George W. McCrary. 
eae a exeads Ramsey... 
Tyitad Robert T. Lincoin.. 


James Monroe... 


William H. Crawford. ‘a... |wittam ©. Endico 
Isaac Shelby.. x ; ‘isi 
Geo. Graham y3 Btephon B Elkins. 
ar’ : McKink Rossel a. ae 
..|James Barbour...... 3 usse! er. 
Bors P i NY B -,+|Hlihu Root. . 
‘| Lewis Cass... Ts ies Seah ‘| William H. Taft: ‘1. :/0 
[Besoin B. Butler... PR ex .| Luke E. iy ns SHAG 
oe! ‘oinse’ OS fy ee M.D ss 
Harrison Joh. D Bell ergs gpcok ¢ by 
ee einen Epencer.. 22; & 9: Ste bord St WW bebe On 
0. . +-| i641 j|/tarding..,...j/Jonn vy. YeeuS.... » 
.| James M. Porter..... a q 
a Wilkins. .... 844 fe s Aes 
Polk........) William L. Marcy.... oe per 
Taylor. ..++.|George W. cee Ne, ug D112 | Patrick J. rere cab Bec 
.....|Edward Bates. «| Mi FE. D. Roosevelt Crome H. Dern Ut 
‘Fillmore.. Char aesteo Starry A, 
Buchanan ‘: : ‘ i ‘ 
f Joseph Holt. . Ky a Hiceeecalees Sok ahora ey +|Kenneth C. Royall. F 
Lincoln.,. i" Simon Camero (*)Last Member of the President’s Cabinet. The 
3 Edwin M. Stan i 18 War Department is now a branch of the National 
Johnson Edwin M. Stanton... $ Military eae oe oe created by Public Law 253, 


ae .|U-8. Grant (ad. in.)..|IM, 18 dated July 26, 1947 


Secretaries of the Navy 


’ The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the first Secretary 
of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same day. 


4 Ap- Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers,| Home potted Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home aotaren 
J. Adams,....|/Benjamin Stoddert...)Md...| 1798 ||Grant..... ..-]|Adolph a Borie. . 1869 
Jefferson... . - big 4 1801 Sh atiis hte George napencnd IN'y 1869 
; .+++-}|Robert Smith...,... as 1801 ||Hayes.,..... RionnrdW. Thompson tad. 1877 
i“ -|Jacob Crowninshield.|Mass..|] 1805 SOIDTD1/Nathan Goff Jr......{W.Va-| 1881 
Madison... .-+|Paul Hamilton...... S.C...|- 1809. |/Garfield......| William H. Hunt...,/La....{ 1881 
veee++|William Jones.. ....- Pa....| 1813 |)Arthur....... William E, Chandler |N. H. «| 1882 
“«  ,...-|Benjamin A pall Cleveland....| William C. Whitney .|N. ¥..} 1885 
Crowninshield. . . | Mass. 1814 ||B. Harrison..|Benjamin F. ee as 1889 
Monroe...,.. ne 1817 ||/Cleveland..,.|Hilary A. ec esiae T/Ala.,,] 1893 
~.-e+>|Smith-Thompson....]N. ¥..} 1818 |/McKinley....|/John D Long...... :|Mass. 1897 
< - |Samuel L, Southard..|N:J...| 1823 ||T, Roosevelt. 1901 
= J. Adams. - a 1825 “ ...+|William H. Moody.. 1902 
z ......|John Branch...... .-|N, G..] 1829 “..../Paul Morton........ ‘Ini. .| 1904 
Gi ..s»e+|Levi Woodbury. -|N.H..} 1831 “-,..-|Charles J. Bonaparte. Md..-| 1905 
i .esees|Mahion Dickerson. ; -|N.J...]- 1834 ba '/Victor H, Metcalf. ../Cal..:| 1906 
Van Buren... Sf 1837 £44 ‘Truman H. N ewberry Mich. 1908 


. |James K. Paulding...) N. so 1838 ||Taft.... George von L. Meer Maat 1909 


W 4.Harrison|George H. Badger....|N. 1841 || Wilson, . Josephus Daniels....)N. C..] 1913 
Ty <i : 1841 ||Harding. Edwin Denby.....-. Mich.| 1921 
1841 cones. ‘s 1923 

1843 Curtis D. Wilbur. .../Cal., 1924 

‘ -}Va....| 1844 ||Hoover CharlesFrancisAdams|Mass..| 1929 

. John Y. Mason...... esee) 1844 [1B.D. Roosevelt Claude A. Swanson. .|Va.. 1933 
Polk.. George Bancroft.....]Mass..} 1845 ..../Charles Edison....... N. J...| 1940 
ee John Y. Mason...... Va....{ 1846 Me ge we PEAK IONOR ic cewie oie Ill....} 1940 
Taylor. William B. Preston..} ‘* . 1849 es James V. "Porrestal.. ~{N.Y¥...] 1944 
Willmore William A, Graham..}N.C..} 1850 |/Truman....* BY 1945 

“ ...--jJohn P. Kennedy....|Md...} 1852 
Pierce.......{James C, Dobbin....|N.C..{ 1853 (*)Last Member of the President’s Cabinet. The 
Buchanan....|Isaac Toucey........ tira 1857 ||Navy Department is now a Branch of the National 
oe ...s-|Gideon Welles....../Ct....] 1861 Military Establishment, created by Public Law 253, 
Johnson. ,....'Gideon Welles....... Ct....! 1865 |idated July 26, 1947. 


Attorneys General 


The office of Attorney General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washington ap- 
feet Peon Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney General was made a member of the 
abinet in 1 


ee ee ee 
Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers Home pate tedt Presidents _ Cabinet Officers |Home/pointed 


ton...../Edmund Randolph/Va....} 1789 ||J. Adams.,.../Charles Lee........, Va....| 1797 
ph said .+..|William Bradford.}Pa....| 1794 ..|Theophilus aia 2 Mass,.| 1801 


#  . <{ii|Charles Lee.....|Va....| 1796 IlJefferson....).|Levi Lincoln.-,..../Mass..] 1801 


eee 


_ Presidents: Cabinet Officers Onticers [rome 


General, Continued) i G 
aca 
Czxsar A. Rodney ,|De' chal 
William Pinkney. . Ma... Arthur.,.......|/Beé 
Richard | Rush...,|Pa.... Ss tee re 
:2:] Wann , Wirt... |W... i B. Harrison... .. 


& oun) arate Berrien|Ga.... 
. -| Rog Taney. -|Md... 
: Bewjamin ¥F. Butler N, Y.. 


Felix oie reas. 
sede nae. Gilpin: :|Pa.... 
W. H. Harrison..|John J. Crittenden eae 


SUSIE ee alely aie ee 
ae sy, « Hugh s, pecatae: 
d coph Nelson. . Md 
‘|John Y: Mason. 


is Harlan F. Stone..|N. ¥.. 
s are i “ wens <n One Ge Vv 

i ff ore : 
agg uae Yn.) ee: D, Roosevelt. Homers. Cummings|Ce- 
seceerss + (James specd. 6 aii BY = Frank eepey ee ich., 


J eteseecee 

i ; eee SP vets +3 ate 186 Tom GC. Clarke, | hee 

. am ivarts|N. Y..| 1868 ||/Truman....... at 
Ebenezer R.. Hoar Mass.. J. Howard MeGrath|R.1... 

-'Amos T Akerman!Ga.... 


Postmasters General 


amin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in Saige (1737), and Postmaster General for 
DF cite (1753) under oie Kin ng until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continent 
Congress created the Posi Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia Mo on July 26, 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General for one year. On his sailing later for France ay 
of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Noy. 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was app 
Postmaster General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Departmen 
branch of the Treasury, on ‘Sept. 22, 1789, and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood postin 
General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9,. 1829. Tt 
the only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. 


Ap- 
Cabinet Officers |Homel!pointed Presidents 


Presidents Cabinet Officers 
Washington .,..|Samuel Osgood... ./Mass.. Doig iS Mian Marshall ak: 
bam Timothy Pickering} ‘* pT hy Cie : 
be Joseph Habersham|Ga... . David Mok 4 
Me AGLEIORS sine vas bs AS pa MOLLE Horace ek. Koy 
Jefferson, .....- . - ..«.¢/Thomas L. James . 
Mie eerie: Gideon Granger ../Ct....] 1801 ||Artnur......... Timothy O. Howe 
Madison. ..... Oe Aa TSS g *  eeeeee| WalterQ, Gresham. 
es On Return J. Meigs jr |Ohio. . eee ....|Frank Hatton... .> 
Monroe........- a = Cleveland....: ,/}William F, Vilas.. 
Sy eye Tipton ..|John McLean,.... hs 2 3 ..2s2..|Don M. Dickinson. 
J.Q Adams .. B. Harrison.... . 
Jackson... Willlam T. Batty: Ky.. ; 9 |/Cleveland....... 2 
a male Amos Kendall, * cil Jl.) William L, econ: 
Van Buren G MeKinley.......|James A, .|Md 
2 John M, Niles. ,..j/Ct..,. me seers Charles H. Saran 5 
W.A.. Ha Francis Granger...|N. Y. T. Roosevelt 
LUE eS eae francis Granger...|N. Y. § ‘s Henry C, Payne. 
Sitlisatwesties «(charles A, = K “ Robert J. Wynne. . 
Polk. ........-..|Cave Johnson.....|T . GeorgeB. Cortelyou N 
Taylor, .........|Jacob Collamer., Pte ¢ . George vonL.Meyer Mass, 
Fillmore. a siete ysl Nathan K, Hall, . 

.....|Samuel D, Hubbard] Ct. é nities d 
Pierce.....°....|James Campbell...|Pa.... Will H. Hays acne ‘ 
Buchanan,......|Aaron V. Brown...|Tenn. x Hubert Work. -... Col... 921 

a ‘|Joseph Holt....., Ky: haere Harry 8S. New..... 
Horatio King. .... “ 


.|Montgomery Blair, Ma. ie Hoo Walter F. Brown. . 
.| William Dennison. Ohio. 4 -|James A. Farley... 


: Frank G. Walker . .|Pa.... 
..|Alex. W. Randall... |Wis.. . Robt E. Hannegan|Mo.,. . 
-|John A, J. Creswell|Ma... 3 Jesse M.Donaldson|Iil..., 


James W. Marshiali}Va ... 1874 


Secretaries of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its secreta 
made a member of the Cabinet. 


Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers Sisnivel soieen Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home rosea 

d O78 V0) aan Se Thomas Ewin .|Ohio. 184 e) 8 

Fillmore... 1)! James A. Poares. | ||Mdoe.| 1860 Sita it paaee porta ‘Deland i 

a Thomas M. T. Mc- a sa Zachariah Chandler Mich.) 1 
x Kernon..... 2. Pas... Hayes.........|Curl Schurz...... N i 

Bone Uti. Se Wn Va. a é ve. /Sam, J. 1 

peewee eve 10) cClellan ch. 

Buchanan. .....|Jacob Thompson. .|Miss., Seen os 2 ni pom o ‘Grea M i 
coln. . .|Caleb B. ak :| aa a: Mite? § Sees William F, Vilas. .|Wi 1 
vk $e :|John P. Usher. B. Harrison... | i : ig 

Johnson. ss Cleveland... ..; 18 
ea James Harlan... .|lowa.. iT oganeep hl (DEVaalckee is. 18 

. |OrvilleH. Browning|IIl.. . . McKinley..,.,.|Cornelius N. Bliss. |N. 18 


— 2 , Cont inued) 
< eas A. Hitencock Mo.. aX 
A rela. |Ohio, . 


teas 


| Cabinet Officers ia ME ted Presideies 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


eament, of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 8 
sioner was renamed secretary of es and “became a member of the Gabinet 


Cabinet Officers |Home ec Presidents 


| Cabinet Officers. |Home pointed 
_ | 
. | Hubert Mork seek N. N.M. ee 


1 


bur Gai . 
Bee See 


Pana | say | 
mates oa ee Krug. 
t....../Osear L. Chapman 


yi ma ekes, 


iety, its 


Cabinet Officers Home Sokied 


veland....{Norman J. Colman...|Mo. 1889 
Harrison .|Jeremiah M. Rusk. . .| Wis. 1889 
..|J. Sterling Morton...|Neb...|~ 1893 

1 eee 9 0s 1897 

Rs 1901 

Me 909 

m.:....|David F. Houston. ..|Mo....| 1913 
.+....|/Bdward T. Meredith. |fa....| 1920 


Harding..... Henry C. Wallace. . ATasse : 
Coolidge... .. |Howard M. Gore....)/W 
te W.M. oe aa 
Hoover .5 5.2 ener ep he le. 
F.D. Roosevelt fear A. Wallace. 
Claude R. Wickard - 
an.. .|Clinton P. Anderson, 


194 
1948 


a Charles F. Brannan. .|Colo.. 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 

| The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903 
made a member of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act of Congress in 1913 
Beet of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a Cabinet member. 


and its Secretary 
into the Depart- 


Secretaries bas Commerce and Labor 


= re 
Presidents — Cabinet Officers |Home Stated Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home Soleredl 
“7 Rae ‘|Geo. B. Cortelyou|N. Y..| 1903 = _ Roosevelt. .|Oscar S- Straus...{N. ¥../ 1906. 
Beets: .{Vietor A. Metcalf.|Cal.. W904 HH Pater ke als oe Charles Nagel....|Mo....| 1909 
Secretaries of Commerce Secretaries of Labod 
p- Ap- 
. - ‘Presidents Cabinet Officers Home saeeetl Presidents Cabinet Officers: Home pointed 
William C, Redfield Nik.. 1913 ||Wilson..... ...| William B. Wilson. Pasay 1913 
Josh, W. Alexander|Mo.. 1919 }|Harding -...... Jaines J. Davis. -|Ra, eit 921 
Herbert C. Hoover}Cal.. 1921 ||Coolidge...., 1923 
1923 ||Hoover........ Le 1929 
:| William F, *hiting| Mass. Ghana re fa William N. Doak. .|Va.... 930 
=| Robert F Lamont. gaan F, D. Roosevelt.|Frances Perkins. N. Y..| 1933 
| |Mich,. Truman,..... ‘|L.B.Schwellenbach|Wash. 1945 
. ia .+»..|/Maurice J, Tobin..|Mass..| 1948 
Harry L. Hopkins. 
Aree Jesse Jones ...,..|Tex: 
.|Henry 2. “Wwailace. la.. 
Presidents of the Continental Congress 
: f WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 
On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 


(Georgia was not then represented) met. in Phila- 
-delphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delégatesy and the voting on all questions 


Was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. 

* The Continental Congress was in session, at 
Various times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
“Independence, which was signed by ‘‘The Repre- 
Sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembied.’’ 


Continental Congress adopted “Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.”’ 
These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name “The United States of America,’’ and the 
Articles, generally knewn as the First Constitution, 
remained in force until March 4, 1789, when the 
prea as of the United States was proclaimed 

effec 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopted by 
the Continental Congress in 1778, were not 
ratified by all of the States, Maryland being the 
last to assent, until March 1, 1781, The Articles 
designated Congress as “‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ Presidents of the Sessions of 
the Continental Congress' were: 


Name Chosen or elected Born Died 

PIE COMO TOON DN VE. 25.25 a saie sis Sele wip cists eevee vse eee Sept. 5, 1774 1721 1775 
Mrenry moaleton, S.C... esac et ce cee egos Oct, 22, 1774 1717 1784 
UOMO MOOLD Ly Vihiela oo nc seis vicig'wie'e ee nl viele tie ace May 10, 1775, 1721 1775 
deta ES (eect og IE: 0 SEES Se 2 ee May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
Henry Ciera is) CUT oe ay Oe Ae Rin Oe I I Nov. 1, 1777 1724 1792 
John Jay, N. aE ip en ieee Sea te Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
Samuel Huntington, Conn.................. Sept.28, 1779 1731 1796 
Thomas McKean, Del. (1) July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
John Hanson, Md. (2). . Nov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 
Elias Boudinot, N. J. Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 
‘Thomas Mifflin, Pa. Noy. 3, 1783 1744 1800 
Richard Henry Lee, V Nov. 30,1784 1732 1794 
John Hancock, Mass. ( Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 
Nathaniel Gorham, Mas June 6, 1785 1738 1796 
Arthur St. Clair, one ae Feb. (2, 1787 1734 1g18 
Cyrus Griffin, Va.. Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 


heer president to serve after fina. ratification of Articles of Confederation was announced, by 
order of Congress, March 1, 1781. 2First precisent to serve after surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
pee 19, 1781. %Did not serve owing to illnes 
George Washington was the first President of the United States under the Constitution. Others for 
whom the claim has been frequently made were merely presiding officers of the Continental Congress, 
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68 U. S.—Speakers of 


State Time 


ee ree ae: ER 2 et 
James K, Polk 
Robert fa RP ERUEELON lacus nu] MBRa.c arses 9 


"1 11856-1857 


Service 


Name [sade aes i bret ae 2 
Chief Justices tn Italics Term |Yrsj 2 
John Jay, N. Y...... .11789-1795| 5|1745)1829 


1|1739|1800 
William Cushing, M 

James Wilson, Pa 
John Blair, Va..........- 
Robert H. Ban eor Md.. 


William Paterson, N. J... .|1793-1806} 
John Rutledge, 8. C «+. |L795—fa) |... 
Samuel Chase, Md....... 1796-1811 
Oliver Elisworth, Conn .(b) .|1'796-1799 
Bushrod Washington, Va. .}1798-1829 


Alfred: Moore, N. C...... 
John Marshall, Va....,.. 
William Johnson, 8. C.... 
BrockholstLivingston,N.Y. 
Thomas Todd, Ky 
Joseph Story, Mass 
Gabriel Duval, Md.... 
Smith Thompson, N. Y 
Robert Trimble, Ky... 
John McLean, Ohio. . 
Henry Baldwin, Pa.. 
James M. Wayne, Ga..... 
Roger B. Taney, Md.,.... 
Philip P. Barbour, Va.... 
John Catron, Tenn....... 
John McKinley, Ala... |: 
Peter V. Daniel, Va... 
Samuel Nelson, N. Y..... 
Levi Woodbury, N. H... 
Robert C. Grier, Pa...... 
Benj. R. Curtis, Mass... . 
John A. Campbell, Ala.... 
Nathan Clifford, Me..... 
Noeh H. Swayne, Ohio. . 
Samuel F'. Miller, Iowa. . 
David Davis, Ill..... 
Stephen J. Field, Gal. 
Salmon P. Chase, Ohi 
Witliam Strong, Pa... . 2)! 
Joseph P. Bradley, N. J... 
Ward Hunt. No Y........ 
Morrison R. Waite Ohio, , 


*Retired. 


1799-1804 
- }1801-1835; 
1804-1834 
1806-1823 
1807-1826 


0|1768}1843 
2|1777|1828 
$2]1785|1861 
14/1780|1844 


1837-1865 
1837-1852 
-|1841—-1860 
1845-1872 
-/1845-1851 
1846-1870 
1851-1857 
1853-1861 
.|1858-1881 
. [1862-1881 
-|1862-1890 
. |1862-1877 
-|1863-1897 
.|1864—1873 
1870-1880 
1870-1892 
1873-1882 
1874-1888 


8]1811]|1889 
23}1803}1881 
18/1804] 1884 
a 1816] 1890 


14'1816!1888 


There is nothing affirmative to show that he ever 


wrote to the President saying, 
Congress, on March 3, 1911 
United States shall consist of 


six of whom shall constitute a quorum.” 


House; Supreme Court Justices; 
Speakers of the House of Re Pp oy: 


.|1851-1855/|Sam Rayb 


(a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800. 
Nove—kobert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 
Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September 28, 1789. 
accepted the commission or took the oath. 

Iredell was nominated February 9, 1790, ‘‘vice Harrison, resigned.’’ Under date of Jan. 1790, Harrison 

“T cannot accept the appoiniment.”’ 

, added to the Statutes at Large, as follows: ‘‘The Supreme Court of the 
a Chief Justice of the United States and eight Assistant Justices, any 


nom 2 Meeed. 22200 
arles FP. Pp 
g Reed 


sent wwee 


Name 
Chief Justices tn Italtes 


John M. Harlan, Ky...... 
William B. Woods, Ga.... 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio. . 
Horace Gray, Mass......- 
Samuel Blatchford, N. Y.. 


2| Died 


Benacese 


oO 


1877-1911 
188 7 


no eh 
eer 


SS. Ben mostot Moawo me menmosd 


David J, Brewer, Kan. ... 
Henry B. Brown, Mich 18 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 
Howell E. Jackson, Tenn.. 
Edward D. White, La.... 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y. 
Joseph McKenna, Cal.... 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. . 
William R. Day, . 
William’ H. Moody, Mass 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn 
Charles E. Hughes, N. 

*Willis Van Devanter, W. 
Joseph R. Lamar, Ga 
Edward D, White, La 
Mahlon Pitney, N. J..... 

Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn. 

*Louls D, Brandeis, Mass.|1916-193'! 
John H. Glarke, Ohlo..... 
Wiliam H. Taft, Conn....|1 
*George Sutherland, Utah . 
Pierce Butler, Minn. ..... 
Edward T. Sanford, Tenn .}19: 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y..,. 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y.. 
Owen J. Roberts, Penn... 
Benjamin N. Cardozo,N.Y. 
Hugo L. Black, Ala 
Stanley F. Reed, Ky...... 
Felix Frankfurter, Mass.. . 
William O. Douglas, Conn. |1939: 
Frank Murphy, Michigan, 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y 
James F. Byrnes, 8. Anak 
Robert H. Jackson, N. Y..|1941 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. . 
Harold H. Burton, Ohio .. 5 
Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky'1946 
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Justice 


Comptroller General 


The Comptroller General, as head of the General 
Accounting Office (created June 10, 1921), is 
charged by law with the settlement and adjust- 
ment, independently of the executive departments, 
of all claims and demands whatever by the Gov- 
ernment or against it, and all accounts whatever 
in which the Government is concerned, either as 
debtor or creditor, and is vested with all powers 
and duties previously conferred or imposed by law 
upon the former Comptroller of the ‘Treasury and 
the six Auditors of the Treasury department. 


i 


of the United States 


He superintends the recovery of all debts finally 
certified by audited settlements to be due the 
United States, and the preservation of all ac- 
counts, with their vouchers, etc., which haye been 
finally adjusted, and countersigns all warrants 
authorized by law to be signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. ‘ 

The Comptroller General and the Assistant hold 
office for fifteen years and the Comptroller General 
is not eligible for reappointment, The Comptroller 
General is Lindsay C. Warren, of North Carolina. 


Alabama 


d Gordon Persons, Dem., $12,000 

& Governor—James B. Allen, Dem.; $20 per 

J ee legislature. 

Sec tate—Mrs. Agnes Baggett, Dem., $6,000. 

ptroller—John Groves, Dem. is 100. 

- 'Preasurer—Sibyl Pool, eee $6, 

Auditor—John Brandon, Dem.,. $6, 

petonney General—Silas C. Garrett, Dem., $7,500. 
upt. of Education—William J. Terry, Dem., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


“Meets odd years, in May, at Mohtgomery—Mem- 
- bers receive $20 per day during legislative sessions, 
plus travel allowance of 10c per mile (one time). 
Senate—Democrats, 35 (total). 
Heuse—Democrats, 105; Republicans, 1. Total, 


Arizona 


_ Governor—Howard Pyle, Rep.; $10, 000. 
: Sec. of State—Wesley Bolin, Dem.;’ $6,000. 
- Treasurer—E. T. Williams, Dem.; $5,500. 
ly a abe W. Jordan, Dem’: $6,000. 
Attorney General—Fred O. Wilson, Dem.; $6,000. 
ie of Public Instruction—M. L. Brooks, Dem.; 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Phoenix—Mem- 
“bers receive $8 per day plus subsistence of $17. 
' They are also allowed mileage at the rate of 20c 
‘per mile one way. 


A Senate—Democrats, 19 (total). 

ee emcerats. 61; Republicans, 11. Total, 
‘ Arkansas 

" Governor—Sidney S. McMath, Dem.; $10,000. 
- Lieut. Governor—Nathan Gordon, Dem.; $2,500. 
» Sec. of State—C. G. (Crip) Hall, Dem.; $5,000. 
_ Auditor—J. Oscar Humphrey, Dem.; $5,000. 


Treasurer—J, Vance Clayton, Dem.; $5,000. 
Attorney General—Ike Murry, Dem.; $6,000. 


i 
; STATE LEGISLATURE 
, 


Meets odd years, in January, at Little Rock— 

Members receive $1,200 for each two-year period. 
. Senate—-Democrats, 35 (total). 

House—Democrats, ‘98; Republicans, 2. Total, 100. 


California 


. Governcr—Earl Warren, Rep,; $25,000. 
Reni Sant Governor—Goodwin J. Knight, 
12,0 
» hi ‘of State—Frank M. Jordan, Rep.; 
Preasurer—Charles G. Johnson, Rep.; $12,000. 
Controfiler—Thomas Kuchel, Rep.; 12,000. 
' Supt. cf Public Instruction—Roy Simpson, N-P; 
- $15,000. 
Att'y 
_ $16,000. 


Rep.; 
$12,000. 


General—Edmund G. Brown, Dem 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Sacramento— 

Members receive $3,600 annually, plus mileage and 
$12 daily expenses While attending sessions. 

- Senate—Democrats, 12; Republicans, 28. Total, 


40. 
Assembly—Democrats, 33; Republicans, 47. Total, 
80. 


Colorado 


Governor—Dan Thornton, Rep.; $10,000. 

Lieut. Governor—Gordon Allott, Rep.; $1,800. 
See. of State—George J. Baker, Dem.; $6,000. 
Auditor—Homer F. Bedford, Dem.; $6,000. 
Treasurer—Harl EH, Ewing, Rep.; $6,500. 
Attorney General—Duke Dunbar, Rep.; $7,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Denver—Mem- 
bers receive $2,400 for the biennium. They are also 
allowed mileage at the rate of 10c per mile. 

Senate—Democrats, 15; Republicans, 19; 
cancy. Total, 35. 

House—Democrats, 18; Republicans, 47. Total, 65. 


1 va- 


Connecticut 


Governor—John Davis Lodge, Rep.; $12,000. 

Lieut. Governor—Edward N. Allen, Rep.; $4,500. 
Sec. of State—Alice K. Leopold, Rep.; $6,000. 
Treasurer—Joseph A. Adorno, Rep.; $6,000. 
Comptroller—Fred R. Zeller, Rep.; $6,000. 
Attorney General—George C. Conway, 


$10,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Hartford—Mem- 
bers receive $600 per session, 


Rep.; 


: 


“United States—State Gavertatent Officials - 
STATE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Pikes celta 19; Republicans, 17. Total, 
CO pene Cal arate, 88; Republicans, 189. Total, 


272. 
ps pirienilce: 


Governor—Elbert N. Carvel, $7,500, 
Sec, of Siate—Harris B, MeDowell, Jr., Dem.; 


000. 
Attorney General—H. Albert Young, Rep.; $6,000 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in ea ga at Dover—Members 
receive $2,000 biennial ie 

Senate—Democrats, Republicans, 8. Total, 17. 

House—Democrats, 16; Republicans, 19. Total, 35. 


Florida 


Governor—Fuller Warren, Dem. ; 
Sec, of State—R. A. Gray, Dem.; 
Att’y General—Richard Ervin, 
Comptroller—Clarence Gay, Dem.; $10,000. 
Treasurer—J. Edwin Larson, Dem.; : 10,000. 
Supt. of Public Instruction—Tom Dy Bailey, 
Dem.; $10,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in April, at Tallahassee—Mem- 
bers receive $10 per day, plus $7.50 per day sub- 
sistence, for 60 days. 

s: nate—Democrats, 38 (total), 

House—Democrats, 95 (total). 


$7, 


Georgia 


Governor—Herman E. Talmadge, Dem.; $12,000 
Lieut. Governor—S, Marvin Griffin, Dem.; $2,000. 
Sec. of State—Ben W. Fortson, Jr., Dem.; $7,500. 
Treasurer—George B. Hamilton, Dem.; $7,500. 
Attorney General—Eugene Cook, Dem.: $7,5 
soo ee General—Zach D. Cravey, Dem.; 
Supt. of Schools—M. D. Collins, Dem.; $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Atlanta—Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day while in session. 

Senate—Democrats, 54 (total). 

House—Democrats, 205 (total). 


Idaho 


Governor—Len B. Jordan, Rep.: $7,500. 
Lieut. Governor—Edson H. Deal, Rep.; $15 per 
day served. 

ec, of State—Ira H. Masters, Dem.; $5,000. 
Attorney General—Robt. E. Smylie, Rep.; $5,000. 
Auditor—N. P. Neilson, Rep.; $5,000. 
‘Treasurer—Lela D. Painter, Rep.; $5,000. 
Supt. of Schools—Alton B. Jones, .Rep.; 
Inspector of Mines—Geo. A. McDowell, 


$4,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Boise—Members 
receive $10 per day served. 

Senate—Democrats, 15; Republicans, 28. Total 44. 

House—Democrats, 23; Republicans, 36. Total 59. 


Illinois 


Governor—Adlai E, Stevenson, Dem,; $12, 000. 

Lieut. Governor—Sherwood Dixon, Dem.; $5,000. 
(Receives $33 1-3 per day when acting as Governor.) 

Sec, of State—Edward J. Barrett, Dem.; $9,000. 

Auditor of Public Accounts—Benjamin O. Cooper, 
Dem.; $9,000. 

Treasurer—William G. Stratton, Dem.; $9,000. 

Attorney General—Ivan A. Elliott, Dem., $9,000. 

Supt. of Public Instruction—Vernon L. Nickell, 
Rep.; $9,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Springfield— 
Members receive $6,000 for the biennium. 

ge pene Democrat 20; Republicans, 31. Total, 
5 


$5,000. 
Rep.; 


House—Democrats, 69; Republicans, 84, Total, 
53, 

Indiana 
Governor—Henry F, Schricker, Dem.; $8,000. 
Lieut, Governor—John A. Watkins, Dem.: $6,000, 


plus $1,200 as President of the Senate, and $5 for 
each day of the session. 
Sec. of State—Leland Smith, Dem.; $7,500. 
Auditor—William Fortune, Dem.; $7,50 0. 
Treasurer-—F, Shirley Wilcox, Dem.; $7,500. 


Attorney General—J. Emmett McManamon, 
Dem.; $7,500. 

Supt. of Public Instruction—Wilbur Young, 
Dem.; $7,50' 


0. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Indianapolis— 
Members receive $1,200 per year and 20c per mile 
for one round trip for a session, 


70 
“ Senate—Democrats, 21; Republicans, 28. 1 va- 
Ease Republicans, 40. Total, 


House—Democrats, 60; 
pak ¢ Iowa 

Covernor—William S. 

i hae Beardsley, Rep: #1 $4,000 
$6,500. 


Lieut, Governor—William N. 

mene Sec. of State—Melvin D. ny Rep.; 
Auditor—Chet B. Akers, 
Treasurer—M, L. Abrahamson, Rep Rep.; $6,500. s 


Attorney General—Robert L. Larson, 


ai50; STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd Sah S toa by oll Fy at Des Moines— 
'S receive per session, 
a en Democrats, 9; Republicans, 41. Total, 50. 
House—Democrats, 15; Republicans, 93. Total, 


Soh Kansas 
Governor—Edward F.- Arn., Rep.; $10,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Fred Hall, nee $900. 
Sec, of State—Paul R. Cae Rep.; $6,000. 
Auditor—George Robb, 036 Ok 000. 
Treasurer—Richard T. Fanely: Rep.; $6,000. 
aaa General—Harold R. Fatzer, Rep.; 
Supt. of Public Instruction—Adel Throckmorton, 
Rep.; $7,000. spate LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Topeka—Mem- 
bers io thon 5 per ion $7 per day for expenses. 
Li er session. 
Be s ; Republicans, 34. Total, 40. 


Senate—Democrats, 6 
House—Democrats, 20; Republicans, 105. Total, 


naps Kentucky 


$ Governor—Lawrence W. Wetherby, 
10,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Vacant; $15 per day during 
session, also same as Governor's salary on Gov- 
ernor’s absence. 
Sec. of State—George G. Hatcher, Dem:; $5,000. 
Auditor—Harry N. Jones, Dem.; $5,000. 
Treasurer—Pearl Runyon, Dem. ; $5,000, 
Attorney General—A. E. nk, Dem; $5, 
Supt. of Public Taktvunkion= Boswell Modgicin, 


Dem.; $5,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Frankfort— 
Members receive $15 per day during session. 
Senate—Democrats, 29; Republicans, 9. Total, ay 
House—Democrats, 76: Republicans, 24, Total 


100. is 
Louisiana 


Governor—Earl K. Long, Dem.; $15,000. 
Lieut, Governor—William J. Dodd, Dem.; $7,500. 
Sec. of State—Wade O. Martin, Jr., Dem; 


$12,000. 
Attorney General—Bolivar E. Kemp, Jr., 
10,000. 


Dem.; 


Dem.; 


Treasurer—A. P. Tugwell, Dem.; i 500. 
Auditor—L. B. Baynard, Dem.; $7, 500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in May, at Baton Rouge— 
Members receve $20 per day and mileage of 10 
cents per mile in going and returning from session, 
not to exceed 8 trips. 
Gaiate—Democrats, 39 (total). 
House—Democrats, 100 (total)- 


Maine 


Governor—Frederick G. Payne, Rep.; $10,000. 
Sec, of State—Harold I. Goss, Rep.: $6,000 
Auditor—Fred M. Berty, Rep.;. $6,000, 
Treasurer—Frank S. Carpenter, Rep.; $4,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Augusta—Mem- 
08 receive $850 per session; presiding officers, 
1,0! 
Eeaateememoct ate, 2 2, Republicans, 31. Total, 33. 
House—Democrats, 24; Republicans, 126; Inde- 


pendent, 1. Total, 151. 

Maryland 
ere R. McKeldin, Jr., Rep.; 
Comptroller—J. Millard Taws, Dem.; $8,000. 


Treasurer—Hooper S. Miles, Dem.; $2,500. 
Attorney General—Hall Hammond, “Dem.; $8,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, even years in Feb- 
ruary, at Annapolis—Members receive $2,050 per 
year, 
mae Senate—Democrats, 18; Republicans, 11. Total, 


House—Democrats, 88, Republicans, 35. Total, 


Massachusetts 


Governor—Paul A. Dever, Dem. 


2 
meet: Governor—Charles F. Jeff jaune Dem.; 


ste 3. poe 
eaisornes 38 
600. STATE LEGISLATURE, 
fae annually in 
bers receive $3,750 per 
Romie ee 


7 . 


jouse—Democrats, | 104; Republicans, 114; al 
periiees 2. Total, 240. 
Michigan 


$3,200 a dditional #2: 400 as 
us a (On: 
See. of State—Fred M 


Attorney General— 
eo D. Hale Brake, Rep. $ 
easurer— > 
~General—John B. rtin, nes Rep.; 4 
$12,500. 


Supt. of Public Instruction—Lee M. Thurston, 
Rep.; $12,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Fig or Spr tess in er vear. at Lansing—Mem- 
rs receive 
Republicans, 


Benste Gerawass 25. 32. 
; qiiouse—Democrats, 34; Hepublicans, ‘36. total, 
. Minnesota 


Governor—Luther W. Youngdahl, Rep.; $12,000 
Lieut. Governor—C, Elmer dees Rep.: 
$4,000. 
Sec. of State—Mike Holm, Rep.; $8,700. 
Auditor—Stafford King, Rep.; $8,700. 
Treasurer—Vladimar Bjornson, Rep.; th a 
Attorney General—J. A. A. Burnquist, 4 
$11,000. STATE LEGISLATURE | 
Meets odd years, in January, at St. Paul—Mem- 
bers receive $2,000 per term | 
been raemnbers, elected without party desig- 
nation 
Hoare members, elected without party desig 
nation 
Mississippi 
Governor—Fielding L. Wright, Dem.; $10, 000.” 
ca) Governor—Sam Lumpkin, Dem.; $2,000 
session 
Sec. of State—Heber Ladner, Dem.; $7,5 
Rai ee of Public Accounts—Carl N. Craig, 
Treasurer—R. W. May, Dem.; $7,500. 
Attorney General—J, P. Coleman, Dem.; 
ae of Public Education—J. M. Tubb, Say: Ht 


7,500. STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets even years, in January, at jaeeeanee 
Members receive $1,500 per regular session. 

Senate—Democrats, 49 (total). 

House—Democrats, 140 (total). 


Missouri 
Governor—Forrest Smith, Dem.; Ot 000. 
Lieut. Governor—James T. Blair, Jr.: 
of State—Walter H. Toberman, 


Auditor—W. H. Holmes, Dem.; $7,500. 
Treasurer—M. E, Morris, Demi.; $7,500. 
Attorney General—J, E, Taylor, Dem.; $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Jefferson City—} 
Members receive $125 per month, and mileage 


allowance. 
Widemean Nitta 21; Republicans, 13. ‘Total,) 
Pr iia 2 85; Republicans, 69. eet 


:! 


. 
a 


| 


Montana 


Governor—John W. Bonner, Dem.; $7, 500. 

Lieut. Governor—Paul Cannon, Dem.: $12 per 
day while serving as President of the Senate aah 
the same salary as the Governor while serving 


Acting Governor. 
Sec. of State—Sam W. Mitchell, Dem.; $4,260, 
ae General—Arnold H. Olsen,’ Dem.; 
Treasurer—John E. Henry, Dem.; $5,000. 
Auditor—John J. Holmes, Dem.; ; 
Supt. of Funie Instruction—Mary M. “Condon, 

Dem.; $4,200. 

‘STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, at Helena—Mem- 
bers receive $10 per day while in session. 
Senat arte ne ys 26; Republicans, 28; Inde- 
pendent, 2. Total, 
_ House—Democrats, ‘41; Republicans, 49. bln 


000 
er—Frank Heintze, Rep.; 
General—Clarence_ S. 


7s, Rep.; 
of Public Instruction—Freeman Decker, 


" STATE LEGISLATURE 


~ Meets odd years, in January, at Lincoln—Mem- 
S receive $872 per year and a travel allowance 


oi 5c per mile. 
Unicameral body composed of 43 members who 
re classed as Senators. 


Nevada 


Governor—Charles H. Russell, Rep.; $7,600. 

Lieut. Governor—Cliff Jones, Dem.; $600, plus 

5 per day when Acting Governor or presiding 

ver the State Senate. 

Ese. of State—John Koontz, Dem.; $4,800. 

yi Controller—Peter Merialdo, Rep.; 
Preasurer—Dan W. Franks, Dem.; $4,800. 

General—W. T. Mathews, Dem.: $5,600. 

of Public Instruction—Glenn A. Duncan, 


"~~ STATE: LEGISLATURE 


7 Meets odd years, in January, at’ Carson City 
Members receive $15 per day. 

Senate—Democrats, 6; Republicans, 11, Total, 17. 
“43h sembly—Democrats, 23; Republicans, 20. Total, 
’ New Hampshire 


© Govyernor—Sherman Adams, Rep.; $10,000. 
Sec. of State—Enoch D. Fuller, Rep.; $5,880. 

- Compiroller—Arthur E. Bean, Rep.; 

_ Att’y General—Gordon M. Tiffany, Rep,: $8, 500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Concord—Mem- 
bers receive $200; presiding officers, $250. 

Senate—Democrats, 6, Republicans, 18. Total, 24, 
__ House—Democrats, 133; Republicans, 263; In- 
dependents, 3. Total, 399 


New Jersey 


Governor—Alfred E. Driscoll, bs A oe 000. 
Sec. of State—Lloyd B. Marsh $10,000. . 
Attorney General—Theodore Dz. ee deh Rep.; : 


$15,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at Trenton—Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 per year. 

Senate—Democrats, 7, Republicans, 14, Total, 21. 
gp hssembly—Democrats, 22; Republicans, 38. Total, 


New Mexico 


Governor—Edwin L. Mechem, Rep.; $10,000. 

Lieut. Governor—Tibo J. Chavez, Dem; 
$20.00 per diem while legislature is in session. 

Sec, of State—Beatrice Bassett Roach, Dem., 


000. 

Auditor—Robert D. Castner, Dem.; $6,000. 
Treasurer—k. H. Grisson, Dem.; $6,000. 
Attorney General—Joe L. Martinez, Dem.; $8,000. 
Supt. of Public Instruction—Tom Wiley, Dem.; 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Santa Fe— 
Members receive $10 per day. 

Senate—Democrats, 18; Republicans, 5. Total, 23. 

House—Democrats, 46; Republicans, 9. Total, 55. 


New York 


Governor—Thomas EB. Dewey, Rep.; $25,000. 

Lieut. Governor—Frank C. Moore, Rep.; $10,000. 
Nee ama —J. Raymond McGovern, Rep.; 

0,000 

ae General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Rep.; 


000. 
a (sor complete list of officials consult pp. 77-79) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Albany—Mem- 
bers receive $5,000 per year. 

Senate—Democrats, 23; Republicans, 33. Total, 56. 

Assembly—Democrats, 87, Republicans, 63. Total, 


150, : 
North Carolina 


Governor—W. Kerr Scott, Dem.; $15,000, plus 
$5.600 for travel and expenses. 

Lieut. Goyernor—H. P. Taylor, Dem.; $2,100 per 
year, plus $20 per day not to exceed 90 days per 
regular session. 


See. of hee as Bi, Eure, Dem.; $7,500. 


psn eee Pig es, Dem.; $7,500. 
ae Dem.; $7,500. 
Attorney. ¢ Genes McMullan, Dem.; 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Raleigh Mea 
bers receive $15 per day overs exceed 90 di 

Senate— ocrats, 48; ublicans, 2. Total 

House—Democrats, 110; ‘es publicans, 10. 


120. 
North Dakota 


Governor—C. Norman Sunes Ber Stn: 
Lieut. Governor—Ray pect 


_Sec. of State—Thomas H slinep + 46.660. 
Treasurer—Albert Tasohean Rep.; 600. 
Attorney General—E. T. ‘Christianson, Rep.; 


$10,000. 
Supt. of Public Instruction—G. B. Nordrumi, 


Rep.; $6,600. é 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Bismarck— 
Members receive $5 per day 
Senate—Democrats, 1; Repablionae 48. Total, 49. 
House—Democrats, 1; Republicans, 112. Total, 


113. 
Ohio 


Governor—Frank J, Lausche, Dem.; $13,000. 
Lieut. Governor—George D. Nye, Dem.; $4,000, 
Sec. of State—Ted W.. Brown, Rep. ; ; $8,500 
Auditor—Joseph T, Ferguson, Dem,; $8,500. 
urer—Roger W. Tracy, Rep.; 38, 500. 
Perr yaomad General—S. William O'Neill, Rep.; 
Supt. a F eleaa Instruction—Dr, Clyde Hissong, 
Dem.; $6,5 
“STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus— 
Members receive $2,600 per year and mileage. 
Got 7; Republicans, 26. Total, 
House—Democrats, 36; Republicans, 98; Inde- 
pendent, 1. Total, 5. 


Oklahoma 


Governor—Johnston Murray, Dem.; $15,000. 
Lieut, Governor—James E. Berry, Dem,, $3,600. 
Sec. of State—$6,000. 

auc General—Mac Q. Williamson, Dem.; 
Auditor—$6,000. 
Treasurer—$7,200. 


STATE LEGISLATURE ps 
Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City 
—Members receive $15 per day for 75 days while 
in session, and $100 per month when not in session. 
Senate—Democrats 40; Republicans 4. Total, 49. 
House—Democrats 99; Republicans 19. Total 118, 


Oregon 


Governor—Douglas McKay, Rep.; $10,000, 
Sec, ef State—Earl T. Newbry, Rep.; $8,000. 
Attorney General—George Neuner, Rep.; 
Treasurer—Walter J, Pearson, Dem,: $8,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Salem—Members 
receive $600 per year. 

Senate—Democrats, 9; Republicans, 21, Total, 30. 

House—Democrats, 9; Republicans, 51. Total, 60, 


Pennsylvania 
Governor—John S. Fine, Rep.; $25,000. 
$ S00: Governor—Daniel B. Strickler, Rep.; 
15,00! 
Sec. of the Commonwealth—Gene D. Smith, 
Rep.; $15,000 
$ Attorney. General—Charles Margiotti, Rep.; 
15 


Auditor General—Weldon Heyburn, Rep.; $15,000. 
Treasurer—Charles R. Barber, Rep.; $15,000, 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Harrisburg— 
Members receive $3,000 per session. 

Meets odd years, in January—Members receive 
$3,000 per session. 

Senate—Democrats, 20; Republicans, 30, Total, 


House—Democrats, 87; Republicans, 120; ya- 


cancy, 1. Total, 208 


Rhode Island 


Governor—Dennis J. Roberts, Dem.; $15,000. 
Lieut, Governor—John S. McKiernan, Dem.; 


$2,500. 
Sec, of State—Armand H. Cote, Dem,; $6,500, 


De omey General—William E, Powers, Dem.; 


$8-400. STATE LEGISLATURE 

annually, in January, at Providence— 
seerpers revels. $5. oe day for 60 aere 
Speaker $10). In addition they receive a trav 


f 8c per mile, 
e Senate—Dem Sensis, 22: Republicans, 22. Total, 
44 


House—Democrats, 67; Republicans, 32; one tie 
yote unofficial. Total, 100. 


South Carolina 


Governor—James F. Byrnes, Dem.; $12,000. 
Lieut. Governor—George B. Timmerman, Jr., 
-; $1,500. * p 
nies: at State—O. Frank Thornton, Dem.; 7,500, 
Comptroller General—E. C. Rhodes, Dem.; 7,500. 
Treasurer—Jeff B. Bates, Dem.; $7,500. ead 
Attorney General—T. C. Callison, Dem.; $7, : 
Supt. of Education—Jesse T. Anderson, Dem.; 


37,500, STATE LEGISLATURE . 


Meets annually in January, at Columbia—Mem- 
bers receive $1,000 per year. 

Senate—Democrats, 46 (total). 

House—Democrats, 124 (total). 


South Dakota 


Governor—Sigurd Anderson, Rep.; $8,500. 
Lieut, Governor—Rex Terry, Rep.; $2,100 for 
biennium. 
Sec. of State—Geraldine Ostroot, Rep.; $4,800. 
Auditor—Lawrence Mayes, Rep.; $4,800. 
Treasurer—Theodore Mehlhaf, Rep.; $4,800. 
Supt. of Public Instruction—Harold S. Free- 
man, N-P; $4,800. f 
Attorney General—Ralph A. Dunham, Rep.; 


: STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Pierre—Members 
receive $1,050 biennially, plus 5c per mile travel 
allowance. nae eee pep ery SROHESCEE receive 
$10 per day for each day of attendance. 

‘ Senate Darnaerats, 5; Republicans, 30. Total, 35. 

House—Democrats, 10; Republicans, 65. Total, 75. 


Tennessee 


Governor—Gordon Browning, Dem.; $12,000. 

Sec. of State—James H. Cummings, Dem.; $7,800. 

Attorney General and Reporter—Roy H. Beeler, 
Dem.; $10,500. 

Comptroller—Cedric Hunt, Dem.; $7,800. 

Treasurer—W. N. Estes, Dem.; $7,800 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Nashville— 
Members receive $4.00 per day during session. 

Senate—Democrats, 29: Republicans, 4. Total 33. 

House—Democrats, 80; Republicans, 19. Total, 99. 


Texas 


Governor—Allan Shivers, Dem.; $12,000. 

Lieut, Governor—Ben Ramsey, Dem., $10 per day 
while presiding over Senate, plus living quarters. 

Secretary of State—John Ben Shepperd, Dem.; 


$6,000. 
Attorney General—Price Daniel, Dem.; $10,000. 
Comptroller—R. S. Calvert, Dem.; $6,000. 


Treasurer—Jesse James, Dem.; $6,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Austin—Mem- 
bers receive $10 per day for first 120 days; $5 per 
day for any remaining days in session. 

Senate—Democrats, 31 (total). 
House—Democrats, 149; Republicans, 1. Total, 


150. 
Utah 


Governor—J, Bracken Lee, Rep.; $7,500, 
Sec. af State—Heber Bennion, Jr.; Dem.; $5,400. 
Auditor—Reese M. Reese, Dem.; $4,800. 
Treasurer—Ferrell H. Adams, Dem.; $4,800. 
‘ viata td General—Clinton D. Vernon, Dem.; 
5,000 


Supt. of Public Instruction—E. Allen Bateman, 


Dem.; $6,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Salt Lake City— 
Members receive $1,000 per two year term. 
a rae 15; Republicans, 18. Total, 


House—Democrats, 30; Republicans, 30. Total, 60. 


Vermont 


Governor—Lee E, Emerson, Rep.; $8,500. 

Lieut. Governor—Joseph B,. Johnson, Rep.; 
$1,500, plus mileage allowance during session of 
legislature. 


a 


r | F va 
United States—State . 


General Treastrer—Raymond H. Hawksley. 


eos ay Ci 
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STATE LEGISLATURE | 

Meets years, in at 
Members. receive $700. for ‘session, sae 
Sa dle ma — i epu ; 28, 1 Bs 30 
sendentas Be Cae 1; R & D, 3. Total, 246. — 


Vir 

Governor—John S. Battle, Dem.; $15,000 plus 
maintenance of governor’s mansion. , 
Lieut. Governor—L. Preston Col Dem.; 
$1,260 for each biennial session of Li plus 


1, for travel. { 
Tee se the Commonwealih—Mrs, Thelma ¥. Gor- 


Dem.; $8,37 
$11,000 
Treasurer—Jesse W. Dillon, Dem.; $7,500. _ 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets even years, in January, at Richmond— 
Members receive $720 per regular 60 day biennial 
Sc aes ts, 38; Republicans, 2 40 

ena: ats, 38; f 5 

House—Democrats, 93; Republicans, 7. et ‘100: 


Washington 


Governor—Arthur B. Langlie, Rep.; $15,000 plus ) 
$12,000 for maintenance of state mansion. 
Lieut. Governor—Victor A. Meyers, Dem.; $6,000. 
Sec. of State—Earl Coe, Dem.; a) 
Treasurer—Tom Martin, Dem.; $8,500. : 
Auditor—Cliff Yelle, Dem.; $8,500. > 
Attorney General—Smith Troy, Dem.; $10,000. 
Supt. of Public Instruction—Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, N-P; $8,500, 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Olympia—Mem- 
bers receive $1,200 annually, plus $10 per day while 
in session, for subsistence and lodging. 
(Coe ee 19; Republicans, 27. Total, 


- 
: : 
House—Democrats, 67; Republicans, 32. Total, 99. 

West Virginia 
Governor—Okey L. Patteson, Dem.; $10,000. 
Sec. of State—D. Pitt O’Brien, Dem. ; $6,000 
Auditor—Edgar B. Sims, Dem.; $6,800. 
Treasurer—William H. Ansel, Dem.; $6,000. 
Attorney General—William C, Marland, Dem.; 


$7,500. 
Supt. of Free Schools—W. W. Trent, Dem.; 


$6,000 STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Charleston— | 
Members receive $500 per year. : 
ae Demonte, 20; Republicans, 12. ‘Total, | 


House—Democrats, 78; Republicans, 16. Total, 94, 


Wisconsin 


Governor—Walter J. Kohler, Rep.; $12,500, | 
Lieut, Governor—George M. Smith, Rep.; $7,500. | 
for two-year term. | 
Sec. of State—Fred R. Zimmerman, Rep.; $7,500. 
Treasurer—Warren R. Smith, Rep.,° $7,500. : 
Bos! General—Vernon W. Thomson, Rep.; ; 
2500. STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Madison— 
Members receive $200 per month. 
Senate—Democrats, 7, Republicans, 26. Total 33. 


he ee 24, Republicans, 76. Total, 


Wyoming 
Governor—Frank A, Barrett, Rep.; $10,000, 
Sec. of State—C. J. Rogers, Rep.; $6,800. 
Auditor—Everett T. Copenhaver, Rep.; $6,800. 
Treasurer—J. R. Mitchell, Fae $6,800. 
; Supt. of Public Instruction—Edna Stolt, Rep.; 
PEGDs STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Cheyenne— | 
ponwery receive $12 per day, plus $6 per day ex- 
enses. 
ay ate Democrats, 10; Republicans, 17. Total, 


House—Democrats, 17; Republicans, 39, Total, 56_ 


eT es ee a 


. . oe 


United States—Mayors and City Managers | 73 
4 2 2 
Governors of States and Territories 
a a 
Term 
Capital Governor and Politics Years} Expires Salary 
Montgomery Gordon ped BRO. Aa ee f Jan. 1955 4 ,000 
oenix. .-:. .|Howard Pyle, R 2 Jan. 19 0, 
Little Rock. . . |Sidney S. MeMath, D 2 Jan. 1953 10, 
Sacramento Earl Warren, 4 Jan. 1955) 25, 
VOR Tye Saree oF Dan Thornton, R, 2 Jan, 1953 10,000 
Hartford... .:... ,../John Davis Lo 4 Jan. 1955 12,000 
Open hoctp ae Elbert N. Carvel, D 4 | Jan. 1953 7,500 
Tallahassee......... Fuller Warren, D 4 Jan. 1953 12,000 
Atlante SEA Sea Aa Herman Talmadge, D 4 | Jan. 1955 att 
BOING Fr Gseraite de se. 5 Lee B. Jordan, R 4 Jan. 1955 7,500 
Springield Be Gieicuieie Adlai E. Stev 4 Jan. 1953 12,000 
Indianapolis. ....... ee F. Se 4 | Jan. 1953 aene 
Des Moines...,..... illiam §, Beardsley, R 2 Jan. 1953 12) 
.|Topeka. .. haward 2 Jan. 1953 10,000 
Frankfort. - Lawrence W Wetherby, D 4 | Dec, 1951 10,000 
Baton Roug Earl K. Long, D 4 May 1952 15,000 
Augusta. . Frederick G. Payne, 2 Jan. 1953 10,000 
‘Annapolis Theodore R. McKeidin, Jr., R 4 | Jan. 1955 4,500 
Boston Paul A. Dever, D 2 Jan. 1953 20,000 
ns G. Mennen Williams, D 2 Jan. 1953 22,500 
St. Paul .|Luther W. You 2 Jan. 1953 12,000 
‘ackson®. ... was Fielding L. Wr 4 Jan. 1952 10,000 
negersca Gltyr sic Forrest Smith, 4 Jan, 1953 10,000 
STCIONAL wok of ness John W. Bonner, D... 1.2.2...) 4 Jan. 1953 7,500 
MERIC OM gd 8 nnd Val Peterson, Feo. cts pais eiecl og 2 Jan. 1953 10,000 
Carson City. .....;.: Charles H. Russell, R... 1.21.12: 4 Jan. 1955 7,600 
Cin éardens. < si2e5 a Sherman Adams, R............. 2 Jan. 1953 10,000 
RPREDGON.. a dssad en Alfred E. Driscoll, Ri: 21277222); 3° | Jan. 1953 ,000 
Santa Fe! os. i.e ees Edwin..L. Mechem, R..,....'.... 2 Jan, 1953 10,000 
New York....... PRIN oO sie nee Thomas FE, Dewey, EU ent As 4 Jan, 1953 25,000 
North Caroling.../Raleigh............ NY LARGE SCOUE, I: cists anit oe 4 Jan. 1953 15,000 
ey Dakota. DiNmMarek’ as: hows C. Norman Brunsdale, R........ 2 Jan. 1953 12,000 
one ee ee a ee eS Gaba Heuscher BD: WA teen ae 2 Ce avee aii 
on TAR, bik". Oklahoma City.,.... ohnston Murray, D...........- an. , 
Oklaho Peers. in Salém.. 2.42. be aig ouglas Manny. TU: ee ata eae 4 Jan. 1953 10,000 
Pennsylvana ...,|/Harrisburg......... SONTAG. MMG,: Poe: utityekscis.e oe 4 Jan. 1955: 25,000 
Rhode Island. ...|Providence......... Dennis J. Roberts, D........... 2 Jan. 1953 15,000 
South Carolina. ..|Columbia........... James F. Byrnes, D... 22.2... 5.6 4 Jan. 1955 12,000 
South Dakota. |. . sigu Z aa aes aoe 
Tennessee....... an, i 
y 2 Jan. 1953 12,000 
‘ 4 Jan. 1953 7,500 
Montpelier. Lee E, Emerson, R 2 Jan, 1953 8,500 
Richmond. , ..|John 8. Battle, p 4 Jan. 1954 15,000 
Olympia ..|Arthur B. Langlie, R 4 Jan, 1953 15,000 
Charleston .|Okey L. Patteson, D.. 4 Jan. 1953 10,000 
Madison..... Walter J. Kohler, R 2 Jan. 1953 12,500 
Cheyenne.......... Frank A. Barrett, R............. 4 Jan. 1955 10,000 
WUMOALS co cs pales %. 06 Ernest Gruening ( BD) sfacvenl Om tae 4 Apr. 1953 15,000 
Sve SRE RCTS «5 Ingram M. Stainback, D (2)...... 4 Aug. 1950 15,000 
Puerto Rico..... San Juans xs. 2. 2 3s Luis Munoz-Marin, D(3)..,..... » 4 Jan. 1953 10,600 
Virgin Islands... . Charlotte Amalie |. :|Morris F. de Castro CL) rarstah« aes => eee indecent x 
IVEY Se avidivrs iss « CTT SY ee es Carlton Skinner (1)..*...... 4 Sept. 1954 13,125 


(1) Nominated by'the president and confirmed by the Senate. (2) Serving in an interim appointment, 
(3) First governor to be elected by popular vote; elected Nov. 2, 1948. 


Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
Term: Mayor, date of expiration; *City Manager, date of appointment. 
Mayor or Mayor or 
City (*) City Manager Term City (*) City Manager Term 
x,..|*Boyd J.-MeDaniel.,..:|1947, Jan. ||Bayonne, N. J.|Charles Heiser, D...... 1951, May 
Aeron Ohi: oy Ghitles E. Slusser, R.../1952, Jan. |{Beaumont, Tex.|*Mrs. W. J. Brockman.|1948, July 
Alameda, Calif-|*Carl Froerer.,....'... 1948, July ||Belleville, Th tele VE Calhoun, pa: 1953, May 
Albany, N. Y¥... |Erastus Corning 2nd, D.|1952, Jan. Belleville, N. J.|James J. Tully, N-P ./1950, May 
ellingham, 
ee el echaries BH: Wella... ..(1934, Apr-|| Wash... Jack W. Mulhern, N-P.|1952, June 
Alexandria, La.|/Carl B. Close, D...... 1953, June ometgal ee Board of Selectmen |.......... 
Alexandria, Va.|*W. Guy Ancell....... 1949, Sept. ||Beloit -|*A. D. Telfer... .....- 1936, July 
Alhambra, Cal..|*Edward A, Ingham. ..|1945, Nov. Beomrate ‘Calif .|*Ross Miller.:.......: 1947. Oct. 
Alquippa, Pa...|Louis Fontana, D. Berwyn i... ..| William J. Kirz, 1953, Apr 
: (Burgess) ....... Biles tore Jan. Bethlehem, Pa. pest: Schaffer, we is Aoeal fae 
..|Donald V. Hock, D.. , Jan. everly, Mass..|Ro afferty, N- , Jan 
Ea Nn? Pe ot Tinkogie, N-P....|1953, May ||Beverly Hills... |Otto A. Gerth, N-P 50; Apr 
Altoona, Pa....|J. Lester Laughlin, R. .|1952, Jan. ||Binghamton. ..|/Donald W. Kramer, aby: 1954, Jan 
Amarillo, Tex. .|*N. V. Moss.......... 1947, June||Birmingham. ..|W. Cooper Green, D.. .|1953, Noy. 
AmsterdamN. Y. Burtiss E. Deal, R.....|1952, Jan. ||Bloomfield, N. J.|Donald H. Scott. :..... 1953; Jan, 
Anderson, Ind../G. L. MeDonald D... . |1952, Jan. Bloomington, 
Ann Atbor.....|Wm. &. Brown, Jr.,-R.,|....-..+-- TUF cel Cecil R. Cone, D...... 1953, May 
oa ie, TUDE i A eee eid ‘11952, Oct. ||Boise, Idaho. ..|Potter P. Howard, R.. .|1951, May 
Appleton, Wis..|Robert L. Romer, N-P.|1952, May ||Boston, Mass. .|John B, Hynes, D..... 952, Jan 
Arlington, Mass.|Board of Selectmen,...|.....-.... Bridgeport... ..|Jasper McLevy, Soc. ../1951, Nov 
Asheville, N. C./*J. Weldon Weir...... 1950, Apr. ||Bristol, Conn, .|James P. Casey, D....|/1951, Noy. 
Ashland, Ky...|Will C. apace. R..../1952, Jan. ||Brockton,Mass.|Board of Selectmen. ., .|1952, Jan 
Atlanta, Ga..._|Wm. B. Hartsfield, D. ./1954, Jan. |/Brookline,Mass.|Board of Selectmen....|.......... 
Atlantic, City. . |Joseph ree Rees 952, May ||Buffalo, N. Y..|Joseph Mruk, R......- 111954, Jan. 
Auburn, N. Y..|*George F. Train... 1944, Jan. ||Burbank, Cal. .|/*Howard I. Stites. . |. : 1935, Nov. 
Augusta, Ga.../W. D. Jennings, iD 952, Jan. ||Burlington, Ia..|Thomas J. Smith, N-P.|1952, Apr. 
Aurora, Til..... Toya H. Markel, a 1953, Apr. |/Burlington, Vt. |J. Edward Moran, D...|1951, June 
Austin, Tex... ||*Walter E. Seaholm... .|1950, June||Butte, Mont... |Thomas R, Morgan, R./1951, May 
Bakersfield, Cal.|*Carl J. Thornton..... 1947, July ||Cambridge, 
Ba/timore, Md. wees D'Alesandro, AE Mass....,..- *John B. Atkinson..... 1942, Jan, 
eticeut sian ec * 1951, May |!\Gamden, N. J..|Geo. E. Brunner, D....|1951, May 
Bangor? Me.....|*C. i. "Shichain, (Act.), . 1980) Sune Canton, Ohio. ,|Thos. H. Nichols, D.. .|1952, Jan 
Baton Rouge... |P. Higginbotham, D. + 1933) 180 |lCedar Rapids, | soars Aes aes beta! 
ailey, N-P ’ . D 
Bathe Go Mich.|*Georgze Mac Phatl. |. _|1948, Dec. || Ta.........- Frank K. Habn, N-P.,.|1950 Apr._ 


D, Democrat; R, Republican; N- P, Non- Partisan; Prog., Progressive; Soc., Socialist. 


ow |e ST Haasee | ie | 
‘m: Mayor, date of expiration; City Manager, date 
migland Fate 
.|Robt. J. Connelly, D.. .|1952, Jan. eres 
oboken, 
.|Wiiliam Morrison, D.. .|1952, Jan. 
‘John T. Moore. . ne Feet: 
A. Yance) 


2 Macks A. Burke, D.. 


...|*Henry M. Kim: a 
J...|*William A. miller. oii ee Aah Arthur O. 
.|George Still, R........ 950, Apr. Laaibes 


*Kenneth R. Card..... 
.|Frank C. Owens, D..-. 
.|*Joseph A. Willman. . . 
.|James Rhodes, R...... 


? < ‘ 1 
‘\Hoyt W. Lar, R........ : : ‘\Albert J. Krabbe, D. .. 


A. I. Kauffman, Fae 
te IS Thomas S. Post, N-P. . 
i ]*Charles G. Ford...... F -|Ralp! : 
[2 /Girth N. Hicks, R. |.) 1|1 4 i 5 lock . Cluck, D....., 
_|Hverett E. Carter, D... 
.|A. R. Kroppach, k. 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Decatur, Il. 
Denver, Colo... 


PAG... cds - sp oe ies ee 19: 
.|Clarence G, Miles a 


Des Moines, ta. Altre B Gobo, NP . 1/1950, Apr. ....|Sam MeC. Wassell, D. 
roit, Mich. Losi Rs f 
ubnaia, Ta A. Rhomberg...... Cate *Samuel Vickers. ....; 1949, uty. 
Duluth, Minn ie Johnson, N-P... Apr. ||Lorain, Ohio...)/Patrick Flaherty, D....|1952, Jan. 
Durham, N. C.|*R ns MIAO kde chirace Los Angeles... .|Fletecher Bowron, N-P..|1953, 3) 
_ Chicago, Ind.|Frank J. Migas, D.....|1952, Jan. || Louisville Ky. .|Charies Farnsley, D. . .j1 
FE. Cleveland,../*Charles A. Carran.... x ” ||Lowell, Mass...|*John J. Flannery..... 
Be. TANgZe..... ‘|Charles H. Martens, R. . . ||Lower ‘Merion, 
EB. St. Louis....|John T. Connors, N-P.. Pas Seige *Evan L, James....... 
Baston, Pa....|Joseph Morrison, D... . . ||/Lubbock, Tex. . (CRs 
Hau Claire, Wis.|*James R. Pollock... .. Lynchburg, Va. *Robert Morrison.. 
HBigin, Tit... 2... Walter ©. Miller, atc 1951, M Lynn, Mass... . 
Elizabeth, N. J.\James T. Kirk, D. ... ’ . ||Macon, ae 
elkhart, Ind. . «| Walter L. Larsen, D..- i Madison, 
Plmira, N. ¥.:|*Max F, Dennis....... 950, Jan. || Malden, ‘fen f 
Bl Paso, Tex,. . Dan L..P. Duke, D.... i eta tae 
Elyria, Ohio Henry W. Ault, R........ . ||Mansfield, Thos. B. W right, 
Enid, Okla. erald D. Wilkins.... . || Marion, Tad. : G, Blackman, 
Evanston, Ill... |8. Ingraham, Ind... y Marion; Ohi Harold Robinson, 
Byansyillé, Ind.| William H. Dress, D__. . ||/Mason City, Ia.JH. E. Bruce, N-P 
Eyerett, Mass,.|P. J. Crowley, N-P : . . ||/Massilon, Ohio.|S. Robt. Weirich, R.... 
Everett, Wash.. Henry Arends, NePiae Maywood, Ill. .|E. K. Broberg, N-P....|1953, A 
Fall River. .... Wim. P. Grant, Par aH ie McKeesport. .|Chas. A. Kinkaid, R... 
F *LeRoy EF. Harlow... . .|| Medford, Mass,|Fred’k McDermott, D. 


‘argo, N. D. 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Flint, Mich, 
Bond du Lac, 

Wis. 


Peter J. Levanti, N-P.. . ||Melrose, Mass. |'Fhomas Thistle, R....|1952, J 
.|*Harold M. Kinder, ae y Memphis, Tenn. |J. J. Pleasants, Jr., D.. 
Meriden, Conn.|Howard Houston, R... 
Edwin F. Weis, N-P... . ||Meridian, Miss..|*George J. Roark. ,... 1 
Jack Pace, D......... ‘4 . ||Miami, Fla....|*A. Bloodworth ....... 1950, 
H,. EB. Branning, Jr., D. : ||Miami’ Beach. ||*Claude A, Renshaw... 
Wis DONEB 50065 > a Gee Mich. City, Ind.| Russell G. Hileman, R. .|1952, 


.|Gorden G, Dunn, N-P .|1953, y Middletown, 
“|Roy L. Wallace, D... . {Salvatore T. Cubeta, R. 1952, aS 
H.Y .Cartwright,Jr.,Ind. Obie aig *F. J. Schatzmann, act.. 1940, Aug. 


Ft. ‘Smith, Ark. 
Ft. W: ayne, Ind. 
Ft. Woth, Tex... 
Fresno, € ‘aif... 
Gadsden, Ala, 
Galesburg, Tl. 


i Con 
Raiph B. Johnson, R.. K J Midelasaeaen: 
Galveston, Tex, 


sae ws J..|Carmen M. Belli, D.. , . ||Milwaukee. ./.|Frank P. Zeidler, Soc, “11952, Apr. . 
Gary, Ind..... Bugene H. Swartz, D.. f . |(Minneapolis. |. |Erie G. Hoyer, N-P....|1951, July 
Giendwie Calif,|*Charles C. MeCall. ..: it . ||Mishawaka,Ind.|. Spencer Walton, D.. 1952. Jan. 
Grand Rapids. . *FWrank H. Goebel... .. 1950, May ||Mobile, Ala... ./C. A. Baumhauer ‘11953; Oct. 
Great Falls, Moline, Illy, ...|Hjalmar Oakleaf, R....|1993, Apr. 
Monty... 55. Truman Bradford, D,..|1951, May Monroe, La... .|John EB. Coon; Dies. 1952, July * 
Green Bay, Wis.|.D. Olejniezak, N-P....|1951, Apr. ||Montelair, N. J.|Howard N, Deyo, R. ..|1952, May 
Greensboro, Montgomery... |John L. Goodwyn, D. .|1951, Oct. 
..|*James R. Townsend,. .|1947, Sept.||Mt.Vernon,N.Y.|Wm. Hart Hussey, R.. 5 
Greenville, .|James K, Cass, D..... 1951, Oct. ||Muncie, Ind. Lester Holloway, D.... 
Greenwich. .|Board of Selectmen... .|,......... Muskegon, Mich, nts FB. Liddle: Sa.. 
Hackensack, i Muskogee, Okla, | "RL. Davis saver. 
st eure ee *Harold V. Reilly... .. .|| Nashua, N, H..|Hugh Gregg, N-P ..|1952, Jan. 
Hagerstown, Nashville, Tenn. |Thos. L. Cummin ‘11951, May 
£101 WG USPS Reet Herman L. Mills, R.... . ||New Albany s 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Hammond, Ind, 
Hamtramck, 


*Mark ©. Thomas. 
Vernon Anderson, , 


Ind. . C. Pralle Erni, D....: 
New Bedfor A. N, Harriman, N-P. | }1952, Jan. 
: New’ Britain... |Henry J. Gwiazda, D. .}1950, Apr. 
Sees 1950, Apr. || New Bruns- 

..|1952, Jan. wick, N. J...|Chester Paulus, N-P.,.|/1951, May 

..|1948, Jan. ||New Castle .|John F, Haven, R,...:|1952, Jan. 
Ba of Commissioners Babe treater ter New Haven,...|Wm. Celentano, R.,...|1952, Jan. 
Joseph L, Willett, D...]1952, Jan. ||New London. ..|*Edward R. Henk 1944, D 
Hazleton, Pa...|Maurice Liewellyn, R. .{1954, Jan. ||New Orleans. . Be Morrison, D. 1954, May 
High Pt., N. C,|*T. B. Hinson. : 2 (1947; July New Rochelle, .|*Ralph D. Klebes. |... 1949, Feb. 


D, Democrat; R, Republican; N- P, Non-Partisaa: ~Prog,, Progressive: Soc., Socialist. 


.|1952, Jan. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Gonn. 
Haverford, Pa. : 
Haverhill, Mass. 


SS re 


Wh | 


oN ens eee ee 


United prates Mayors, and City Managers 


D, Democrat; 
(1) A federal 


R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan; Prog., Progressive; Soc., Socialist. 
employee named by the Atomic Energy Commission. 


ian 
Mayor or M 
2 ayor or 
City (+) City ivanacer Term |. City | (*) City Manager Term 
Term: Mayor, date of expiration; City Manager, date of a: Bar 
ppointment. 
New York, N. Y.| William O'Dwyer, D.. .|1954, Jan. ||Shebo : 
. an, Wis.| W. So 3 

Newark, N. J..|Meyer C. Ellenstein. | ||1953, May eurevenant rent Oech ee ae lisse, Nov 
Newark, eee: Edwin J. Haynes, D. . .|1952, Jan. ||Sioux ‘ity, Ta... ens Conley, N-P... 11952) : 
Newburgh,N.Y.|Joseph Fogarty... ... 0, Jan, || Sioux Falls,S.D.|H. B. Saure, N-P, : 11954, Ma 
Newport, iy...|*Oscar Hesch.........|/1948, Feb. ||Sommerville i epee vee ay 
Newport, R. I..|Dean J. Lewis, R ..:..|1953, Jan. || Mass........|John M. Lynch N-P...|1952, Jan 

Newport-News, f So. Bend, Ind. .| George A. Shoek, D. "|1952; Jan. 

J) AS Joseph C. Biggins. . 1925, July ||So. Gate as_a Council 
Newton, Mass..|Théodore Lockwood, R.|1952, Jan. Srament .|*T. Edward Temple 1947, A 
eas Falls. Orville i. Butler ees es 1946, Jan. Spokane, Wash Arthur Meehan, N-P.. _|1953, June 
2 re) ‘ ij y “2 
Sorina PalWa March ‘Ov. Deel, Tl..| Barry A. Eileson, N-P. 1951, Apr. 
RIPE CAS) 2h isis eis 1954, Jan. aa...’ ..,.|Danlel Burton, D... 9 

North Bergen, springfield. Mo.| Otis L. Barbarick, Re. 1983" yee. 

N. J........|Paul F. Cullum, D...../1951, May Springfield, O..|*R. M: Hoisington...:. 1950, Jan. 
Norwalk, Conn.|Irving C. Freese, Roe ; 1951, Noy, ||Stamford,Conn.| George T. teenies RB... {1951) Apr. 
Norwood, Onio.|R. Edward ‘Tepe, D... _|1952° Apr. || Steubenville, O.| Walter Sterling, R.... .|1952) Jan. 
Oak Park, Il,..|Robert F. Glaesel, R..||1953, Jan. ||Stockton, Cal. .|*R. V. Carey. wages 1950. May 
Oak es ee Ke. Rorimer(t Elec, Wiss Here Deegan, Jr. 1947, Jan. 

BE ean DEORE: hee thee Amey yracuse, . orcora, 
Oakland, Caiit:|*Jonn’F. Hassler... . “11947; San. ||Tacoma, Wash. Curtis Hixon! NePC HoBL nae 
Ogden, Utah . .|Rulon R. White, D..._|1951) Dec. ||Tampa, Fla. ...|Curtis Hixon... IDLD/1951) Nov. 
Okl a, City... eWilliam on L SPs 1946, Sept.||Taunton, Mags.|John Parker, Ind... .-. 1952) Jan. 
. pat Cae. -P.. une eaneck, N. J.. jul 
Orange, N. J...| William H. Davis, D.:: 1954, May || Terre Haute, ih seer ic wieeby ss 
Orlando, Fla. ..| William Beardall, D 1 53, an. ING. 256% Ralph et aba De 1953, Jan 
Oshkosh, Wis. .|Ernest Siewert, N-P. . ||1951, Apr. || Texarkana, Tex|C. hiffer, D.....:/1952; May 
awe, 3A. a H.C: 1 ae N-P. = aaees +P pede, Ohio... Aracia V. Fineh.. ; 1949, Jan. 
jered L.vWeins Be. soo: an. opeka, Kan.. mk arre! -! 
Pacen Ky.. .|*Victor C. Hobday. ||| |1947; July Ton on, ank J. Warcen, N-P-.}198%, Ape, 
ersburg, OUTS, cataige Fred’k P. Daley, D 

WwW. Va. Carleton E. Welch, R..|1950, Apr. || Trenton, N. : ..| Donald J. C oliy, D.|1951, May 
Pasadena, Caiif,}*Don C. McMillan’... .|1948, July ||Troy, N.Y... .|Edw. A A tagerald, z 1982" Sel 
Passaic, N. J.. .|Paul G. DeMuro, N-P_ ||1951,; May ||Tueson, Ariz.. || *Phil J. Martin, Jr.....|1941, Apr. 
Paterson, N.J..|Michael DeVita, D. ...|1952, Jan. ||Tuisa, Okla... .|Geo. H. Stoner, R 1952, May 
Pawtucket, “cS ig Dyan Panea ace Ph Sheard 1953, Jan. Tuscaloosa, Ala. J.S. Robertson, N-P... 1953, Oct. 
Pensacola, Fla.|*Oliver J. Semmes, ae 1947, June|| Tyler, Texas. . .| *Bill N. Taylor...... 1948, Oct 
Peoria, Ill... ... Joseph O. Malone, .|1953, May || Union City. NJ:\> gfe ieee 1954, May 
ee James FI Jr., D...|1954, M treed vere *Th at Pee 

0 RCRA 2: yon, Jr., ° » May CFE er Gos omas F, rn 
Petersburg, Va.|*Roy F. Ash.......... 950, Jan. ane Darby, Msc oR ES 
Philadelphia... Bernard Samuel, Re. ./1952, Jan. || Fa... +. Bd. of Commissioners 

oenix, a ay OW oe Sir , Jan, tica, N. ¥....| Boyd E, G viotihe f 
Bleue fe |osraarne By /iet tee [VERB |i a vrmum, xe lpg, 

sfield, ‘ass.| Robe: apeless, N-. , Jan > LR aise .|W. H. Jarmuth, N-P... H 
Plainfield, N. J.|Carlyle W. Crane. R. ‘11953, Jan. || Waco, Texas...|*R, C. one 5 ee 5 ee i908 rae 
Pontiac, Mich..|*George E. Bean...... 1945, Jan. || Waltham, Mass,| George Cousens, R.... 1952) Jan. 
Pt. Arthur, Tex.|*Robert L. Cooper..... 1945, July Warwick, R. I..| Joseph Mills, Ind..... 1953, Jan 
Port Huron, Washington, : A j 

100 (3 oe *Walter K. Willman. ../1947, Nov Di Opa we 8 Bd. of Sg circle 
Portlind, Me. .|*LymanS. Moore..... 46, Nov. Woshineton, pe Elmer R. Wilson, R....|1952, Jan. 
Portland, Oreg.|Dorothy Lee, N-P..... 1953, Jan Waterbury. mane Snyder, R...|1952, Jan. 
Portsmouth, O.|*E. T. Beall.......... 950, Feb. || Waterloo, Ia.. A. Touchae, D,..... 1952, Apr. 
Portsmouth, Va|*W. Guy Ancell.. 1948, May || Watertown, 

Poughkeepsie. .| Horace Graham, D_... 11952, Jan. ass . .| Board of Beleotmien 
“saa “a -| Walter Reynolds Ses iste 1953, Jan. Watertown, 

ueblo, Colo...|Has a Council......... 0: Scan PE ae *C. Leland Wood...... 1940, Jan. 
Quincy, ] George meyer, Jr. a .|1953, May || Waukegan, Ill:.| Robert F. Coulson . (1953, May 
Quincy, Mass. .}*Wm. J. Deegan, .|1950, Jan Wausau, Wis...| Herbert A, Giese, NEP: 1950, Apr. 
Racine, Wis... .|John EB. Gothner, NB. 1951, Apr. || Wauwatosa, 

Raleigh, N. C..|*Roy S. Braden....... 1947, July WAGs irs. ° Wm. B. Knuese, N-P. .|1954, Apr. 
Reading, Pa. ,.|John F. Davis, D...... 952, Jan. || West Allis, Wis.|] Arnold W. Klentz, N-P.|1952, Apr. 
Revere, Mass. .|*Edward Monahan 1950, Jan. || West Hartford, 

Richmond, Ind.|Lister Meadows. ......|1952, Jan OMM i... k *Rodney L. Loomis, .. .|1935, Oct. 
Richmond, Va..|*Sherwood Reeder..... 1948, Sept. || West New 

Riverside, Cal,:|/Wm. C. Evans, R:.... 1953, Jan York, N. J...| Wilber McGowan, D.. .|1951, May 
Roanoke, Va....|*Arthur S. Owens... .. 1948, Jan West Orange, 

Rochester,Minn|C, H. McQuillan, N-v..|1951, Apr. BS afc! Eto Rea Bernard M. Degnan, D.|1954, May 
Rochester, N. Y.|*Louis B. Cartwright. .|1940, May || West Palm 

Rockford, Ill...|C. Henry Bloom, Prog. 1953, May Beach, Fla,..|*Keith R. Chinn...... 1947, May 
Rock Island, Ill.|.Melvin L. McKay, R. .|1953, May Westerly, R. I..| Has a Town Councll 

Rocky Mount, , Wheeling,W.Va.|*Wm. N. Hunter...... 1949, Apr. 
Se CRs *Roy L. Williamson. . ./1947, Aug; || White Plains, 

Rome, Ga...... *Samuel S. King...... 1949, Jan. pS eet E. G. Michaelian, R...|1952, Jan. 
Royal Oak, Wichita, Kan. .|*M. P. Jones......... 1948, Mar 
PCBS een, *E, M. Shafter......../1931, Oct. Wichita Falls, ; 

Sacramento... .|*Elton B. Sherwin..... 1943, May ||__Texas....... *Frank Wood......,../1949, Apr. 
Saginaw, Mich.|*Charles A. Miller..... 1949, June Wilkes Barre, 

St. Joseph, Mo. |Stanley Dale, R....... 1954, Apr. PS eysreey seplcla’ Luther M. Kniffen, R, .|1952, Jan. 
St. Louis, Mo. .|Joseph M. Darst, D... 1953, Apr. Jolie a2 

St. Paul, Minn. .|Edward K. Delaney, D.|1952, June T. W. Stephens, R.,...|1954, Jan. 
St. Petersburg..|*Ross E. Windom..... 1948, May Willkamaport, 

Salem, Mass. ..|J. B. Harrington, D.., .|1952, Jan. St Waa he Leo C. Williamson, R..|1952, Jan. 
Salem, Ore...../*J. L. Franzen........ 1947, Jan. || Wilmington, 

Salt Lake City.|Earl J. Glade, N-P....|1952, Jan. Olt. eae se James F. Hearn, R....|1951, July 
San Angelo, Wilmington, 

Ne *Sam O. Lawhon...... 1940, Feb. Cee "JH. Benson. .s.5 01s 2 1946, Jan. 
ans tonio. Tex|A. C. “Jack’’ White, D..|1951, June Winston-Salem.|*C. E. Perkins........ 1948, July 
San Bernardino.|James Cunningham, R..|1951, May || Woodbridge, 

San Diego, Cal.|*O. W. Campbell N-P. 1949, Dec. N. J........-|August Greiner, Pa ..., {1952, Jan. 
San Francisco. .|E. E. RobinsonN-P.. 952, Jan. Woonsocket....|G. J. Parend. 953, Jan. 
San Jose, Calif. |*A.P.Hamann........ :|1950, Mar. || Worcester. .... *Byverett Merrill. . 1950, Jan. 
Santa Ana, Cal.|Allen A- Mandy, N-P, ./1951, Apr. || Wyandotte, 

Santa Barbara. |Norris Montgomery, R.|1951, June Miche. ...2. Wm. E. Kreger, R.....|1953, Apr. 
Santa Monica. .|*Randall M. Dorton 1947, June|| Yakima, Wash.| Gilbert Burns, N-P....|1953, une 
Savaraah, Ga,.|Olin Fulmer, D........ 953, Jan. || Yonkers. Y.|*J. A. Peterson, act... .|1948, Dec. 
Schenectady...|*Christian Kouray..... 1950, Jan. || York, Pa...... Felix S. Bentzel....... 1952, Jan. 
Scranton, Pa...|James Hanlon, D...... 1954, Jan. || Youngstown, O.|C. P. Henderson, R... .|1952, Jan. 
Seattle, ise William F. Devin, ane 1952, June || Zanesville, O...| Wm. G. Watson, R....|......-.. 
Sharon, Pa....|Myron W. Jones, R....|1952, Jan. 


Treasury 
is Defense 
Office of | of the a aparctary of Defense 
Department of the Army. . 
Department of the Navy 
erent of we Air For 


Ind Seika ncies: : - : 2B 
be ‘American Battle Monuments BS! . z ean at 
Atomic Energy ‘Commission. , : 


ot Poor Federal — ms 
Reserve System 563) . ; 8 page i 4 
Civil Aeronautics Board 3.384 

‘ivil Seryice Commission ” 

Jommission on Renovation of 

the Executive Mansion 
Displaced Persons ee 
Eeonomic Cooperation Adm. 
Export-Import Bank eee 

eral Communications Com 

Federal Deposit Insurance Co: 
Federal Mediation and Concilia- 

MlomiService. ccs eae oy ee 
Federal Power Commission. . . 
Federal Security Agency . . 
Federal Trade Commission 
General Accounting Office. 
General Services Administration 
Government Printing Office 
Housing and Home Finance Age 
Indian Claims Commission. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission 
National Advisory Committee for 

Aeronautics 
National Capital Housing 

cent Uw. 


ee ee ttl pen ~~ ih Ri ah 


pp, i Pn Bet Ag BS 


PE Ra iO” Em Ped 8 Od 


rok J 


National Mediation Board 
Office of the Housing Expediter. 
Panama. Canal 


Ree Obst uction Finance C orp 
Securities and Exchange Com 
Selective Service System 
Smithsonian Mstitution 
Tarif! Commission 


Tennessee Valley Authorit * 3,93 BS cond 92% 
Veterans Administration, ny Bil 55: 2 580 180;840 
War Claims ¢ Jommission 95 


Tr. Note: Because of security reasons, employment of the Central Intelligence noes is nob reported 
el to the Civil Service Commission to be included in Federal employment totals. 

el 

Hc Civil Service of the United States 

a Source: United States Civil Service Commission 

al In Dist,| Outside Tn _ Dist. Oueside 

ail Date Col. D. Col. | Total Date Gol. : Col. | Total - 
taepeatune 30, 1930 .:..... 68.510) 511.984] 580,494||June 30, 1946........ 235,100)2,063.898 2,299,007 
ie June $0. 19385........ 103,453} 615,987] 719,440||}december 31, 1946... . 221,293 1,759,423) 1 *980,716- 
ig June 30, 1940.....5... 133.645) 869.175|1, 002, 820|| Sune 30, LOAG capes co 205,237/1 G44, 544|1,849,781 
fo June 30, 1941 NTRS GS 183.907 1,174.243 15358,150 December 31, 1947....] 195,714] U5 0, a ly "766.07 
ag June 30, 1942 22000): 268,383|1,938,587|2,206,970||June 30, 1948........ 206, 110|1,653,697| 1,859,807 
ri une 30, 1943 6: 280,813|2,721,640|3,002,453|| December 31, 1948.... 210,629 1,688, aH 1, 1399, Se) 
ati June 30,1944 .....,.. 270,019|2,648,268|2,918,287||June 30, 1949........ giiaee 1,711,287 1,928, 

Be Funes os. | RRPa eee Esc Rt 9), aM | SHRP Maa a ete 
Di December 31.1945 “|. 22038012" 181'626/2.411.01511 BBs 4050) ae oe : 


United States Government, Military and Naval forces of the United States, or employees of the Distri 


The figures in table above do not include employees in the Legislative or the Judicial branch of the : 
of Columbia Government. 4 


OA ee ~€ 


Governor—Thomas 
Lieutenant Governor—Frank C. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 
Agriculture and Marke’ . Chester Du Mond,’ 


; ts—C 
commissioner, $15,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 


Branch offices, New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse. 


Alcoholic Beverage Control—Five ipa RR | 


appointed by the Governor with the advice an 


consent of the Senate. Chairman—John F. O’Con- 
nell, $15,000; others, $9,325, 39 Columbia St., 
Albany 1, 270 Broadway, New York 7; Ellicott 
Square Bldg., Buffalo 3. 

Athletic Commission—Consists of three mem- 
bers. Salary of chairman, elected by members, 
$9,378 a year; others, $32.78 each day they attend 
meetings. Edward P. F. Eagan, Chairman, State 
Office Bldg., New York 13, N. Y. 


Audit and Control—J. Raymond McGovern, 
comptroller, $20,000. Rm. 2312, 270 Broadway, 
"New York 7, N. Y. State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 


way, New York City 7. 
5 Budget—T. Norman Hurd, director; 
“The Capitol, Albany 1. 

Civil Service—J. Edward Conway, president, 
$15,000; two commissioners, $11,000 each. State 
Office Building, Albany 1, 270 B’way, N.Y. C. 

Commerce—Harold Keller, commissioner, $15,- 
000; 112 State St. (4th floor), Albany 1. 

Commission Against Discrimination, State—Five 
members, appointed by the Governor with the ad- 
vice’ and consent of the Senate; $11,950 each; 
Edward W. Edwards, Chairman; John R. 
Fox, executive director; Education and Research. 
Both 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Conservation—Perry B. Duryea, commissioner, 
$15,000; Arcade Bldg., Broadway and Maiden Lane, 
Albany 7. (See also ‘‘Parks, State Council of”’) 

Correction—John A. Lyons, commissioner, 
$15,000; State Office Building, Albany. 

Education—Chief administrative officer _is the 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, 
acting ($20,000), Education Bldg., Albany 1, N. Y. 

Fish and Game, Division of—Broadway Arcade 
Bldg., Albany 7, N. Y. (Hunting and fishing li- 
censes) 15 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 

arg Racing—(see Racing Commission, Har- 
ness). 

Health—Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D,, commis- 
sioner, ($16,500). State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 

Housing—Herman T. Stichman, commissioner, 
$15,000; 270 Broadway, New York 7, N, Y: 


Hunting Licenses—15 Maiden Lane, New York 
rk « 


$16,500. 


Insurance—Alfred J. Bohlinger, superintendent, 
$16,500, 324 State.Street, Albany, and 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. ; 

Labor—Edward Corsi, industrial commissioner, 
$16,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 80 Centre St., 
New York 13, N. Y. (State Labor Relations Board, 
250 West 57th St., New York City 19, also State 
Office Bldg: Albany and Buffalo: 

Law—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, attorney general 
$20,000; Wendell P. Brown, solicitor general, 
$16,500, The Capitol, Albany 1. 

Lands and Forests, Division of—Arcade Bldg., 
Broadway and Maiden Lane, Albany 7. 

Library (State)—Charles F. Gosnell, librarian; 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1- 

Licenses, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler, di- 
rector, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Other 
offices: 95 Central Ave:, Albany; State Office Bldg.; 
Buffalo, Rochester, Utica and Binghamton. 

Mental Hygiene—Dr. Newton J.T. Bigelow, M.D., 
commissioner, $16,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 
1; 217 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Military and Naval Affairs—Maj. Gen, Karl F. 
Hausauer (Commanding ‘General of the N. Y. 
National Guard) Chief of Staff to the Governor. 
Annual salary equal to pay of grade and allow- 
anees of an officer of like grade in the Army of 
the United States. 

Motor Vehicles, Bureau of—Clifford J. Fletcher, 
commissioner ($12,500); 504 Central Ave., Albany 


1; N. Y., City offices: State Office Bldg., New York 
13, N. ¥.; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17; 
147-12 89th Ave., Jamaica 2, N. Y 


National Guard, New York—The New York Na- 
tional Guard, which is federally recognized as one 


New York State Government 
(Elected Nov. 7, 1950. Terms expire Dec, 31} 1954) 


E. Dewey, Rep., New_York City. $25,000 and Executive Mansion, 

2 Moore, Buffalo, $10,000. 

_ Comptroller—J. Raymond McGovern, New Rochelle, $20,000. 
Attorney 


General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Rep., 


oe ';_=—. " = ~ ~ bt i =e ~ J 
al ‘ y/ 
New York State—Chief Officials; Courts 1 ; 


Brooklyn, $20,000. 


of the components of the army of the United States 
Was ordered to active duty ae President of the 
United States between Sep ber 16, 1940, and 
March 10, 1941, and has since been reorganized, 
On April 1, 1950, it was made up of 2,419 officers, 
171 warrant officers and 25,346 enlisted men. 
Headquarters, 270 Broadway, New York 7, New 
York. Major Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, Command- 
ing. Brig. Gen. William H.. Kelly, Chief 
of Staff. Emil E. Sauvigne, chief clerk. 


Naval Militia, New York—The Naval Militia is 
that part of the organized militia of the State 
which is established and uniformed as a nayal force 
originally authorized in the Legislature by 
Act to establish a State Naval Militia.” 
provisionally organized October 28, 1889, and 
formally mustered into the State service on June 
23, 1891, as the ‘‘Naval Reserve Artillery, State of 
New York.’’ Headquarters, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. ¥Y. 

Parks, State Council of—Robert Moses, chair- 
man, State Council of Parks, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. Secretary—James F. Evans, Director 
of State Parks, Arcade Bldg., Broadway and 
Maiden Lane, Albany 7, N. Y. 

Parole—Board consists of five members, ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate. Frederick A. Moran, Chairman, $15,000; 
others, $14,000 each. 547 Broadway, Albany 1; 
State Office Bldg., 80 Centre St., New York 13, 
N. Y.; 282 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Police—(see State Police). 

Power Authority—Five trustees, appointed by 
the Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. No salary, but each allowed $85 a 
day while traveling or rendering service as trustee, 
the individual amount not to exceed $8,500 a year. 
John E. Burton, Chairman; Smith Johnson, ex- 
ecutive secretary and counsel; 270 Broadway, New 
Work: -7,, Ne Ys 

Probation, Division of—Claude O. Stuart, chair- 
man of commission. Edward J. Taylor, director of 
probation. Staie Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7. 


Public Works—Bertram D. Tallamy, superin- 
tendent, $17,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 1, 
Y.; 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Racing Commission—Three members appointed 
by the Governor, with consent of the Senate. No 
compensation other than actual expenses. Ashley 
T. Cole, chairman; Harry J. Millar, secretary; 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Racing Commission (Harness)—Three members 
appointed by the Governor, with consent of the 
Senate. No compensation other than actual ex- 
penses, Henry M. James, chairman; John F, Wil- 
liams, secretary, 91 State St., Albany. 7. 

Safety, Division of—Thomas W. Ryan, director, 
$12,000; 103 Washington Ave., Albany 1, 

Secretary of State—(see State, Dept. of) 

Social Welfare, Department of—Robert T. Lans- 
dale, commissioner, $16,500, 112 State Street, 
qibany. 1, N. Y.; 205 East 42d St., New York 17, 

Standards and Purchase—John A. MacCormack, 
commissioner, $15,000; 103 Washington Ave., 
ea 1, New York City office; 270 Broadway, 


State, Department of—Thomas J. Curran, Sec- 
retary of State, $15,000; 164 State St., Albany 1; 
Mrs, Margaret W. Burian, secretary to Secretary 
of State, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 

State Police—John A. Gaffney, superintendent, 
$13,500. Capt. Eugene F. Hoyt, executive officer, 
The Capitol, Albany 1. 

Taxation and Finance—Commission of three; 
Spencer BE. Bates, commissioner, $16.500; others, 
$13,500 each. State Office Building, Albany 1; 
State Office Bldg., New York 13, N. Y.; 320 Scher- 
merhorn St.. Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 

Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Leo V. Lanning, 
director, $14,000. 112 State St., Albany 17; 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. New York area 
branch. offices: 111 Broadway, Manhattan; 36 
Richmond Terrace, St. George, S. I. 1; 90-79 Sut- 
phin Blvd., Jamaica 2, N. Y. 

Workmen’s' Compensation Board — Chairman 
($14,000), ‘and nine members ($10,375 each), At 
least three members shall be attorneys duly ad- 
mitted to practice in New York State; Miss 
Mary H. Donlon, Chairman, State Office 
Bldg., Albany 1, N. Y.; State Office Bldg., New 
York City 13; also Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Syracuse. 
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1—+*S. W. Horton, R., Greenport 


+i D. Bennett, R., Rockville Centre 
Bitters 5. Hu 


ults, oe oo sa i 
4—*Seymour Hal ’. Kew Garde! 
BSF. itageraid, D., St. Albans 
6—*Frank D. O’Connor, D., Jackson Heights 
7—*W.N. Conrad, D., Ridgewood 
8—*James J. Crawford, D., Brooklyn 
9—*Harry Gittleson, D., 


10 —*Herbert I. Sorlin, D., a 
1—*Fred G. Moritt, D., ‘ 
2—*Samuel L. Greenberg, D., “ * 

13 —*John F, Furey, D., 5 

14—*Marlo M. DeOptatis, D., KS 

15—*Louls L, Friedman, D.; 


—*Wiltliam Rosenblatt, D., e 
if —ayohn M. Braisted, Jr., D., St. George, 8. I. 
18—*Elmer F, Quinn, bd. Manhattan 
19—*Francis J. Mahoney, D., cs 
20 —*MacNeil Mitchell, R., = 
2i—*Harold I. Panken, D., + 
22——-William J. Blanchi, R., 2 
23—*Joseph Zaretzki, D., 
24—John J. Donovan, Jr., D., Bronx 
25—*Arthur Wachtel, D., = 
26—*Nathaniel T. Helman, D., s 
27—Enzo Gaspari, D. . 
28—Franeis J. McCafirey, D., 


ASSEMBLYMEN (*) ELECTED NOVEMBER 7, 1950 TO SERVE IN 1951-1952 


Albany—(1) *D. Cady Herrick 2nd, D. Slinger- 
lands; 2) James J. McGuiness, D., Albany; (3) 
*James F, Dillon, D, Watervliet. 

Allegany—*Wm. H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 

Bronx—(1) *Bernard C. McDonnell, D.; (2) 
*Richard M. Goldwater, D.; (3) *Edward T, Gallo- 
way, D.: (4) Jacob H, Gilbert, D.; (5) David Ross, 
D.; (6) *Julius J. Gans, D.; (7) *Louis Peck, D.; 
¢8) John T. Satriale, D.; (9) James.J. O'Brien, Di; 
(10) Charles H. McHugh, D.; (11) Clarke S. Ryan, 
D.; (12) *Nathan A. Lashin, D.; (13) William 
Kapelman, D. 

Broome—(1) *Richard H. Knauf, R., Bingham- 
ton; (2) *Orlo M. Brees, R., Endicott. 

Catiaraugus—"Leo P. Noonan, R., Farmersville. 

Cayuga—*Charles A. Cusick, R., Weedsport. 

Chautauqua—"E, Herman Magnuson, R., James- 
town. 

Chemung—*Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 

Chenango—*Janet Hill Gordon, R., Norwich. 

Clinton—*James A. FitzPatrick, R., Plattsburg. 

Columbia—"Willard C. Drumm, R., Niverville. 

Cortiand—Louis H. Folmer, R., Homer. 

Delaware—*Eimer J. Kellam, R., Hancock. 

Dutchess—*Robert Watson Pomeroy, R., Wassaic. 

Erie—(1) Thomas J. Runfola, R., Buffaio; (2) 
*Justin C. Morgan, R., Kenmore; (3) *William J. 
Butler, R., Buffalo; (4) *Frank J. Caffery, D., Buf- 
falo; (5) “Philip V. Baczkowski, D., Buffalo; (6) 
‘George F. Dannebrock, R., Buffalo; (7) “Julius 
Volker, R., Lancaster; (8) William Sadler, R., 
Blasdell. 

Essex—*L. Judson Morhouse, R., Ticonderoga. 

Franklin—Robert Gordon Main, R., Malone, 

Fulton and Hamilton—*Joseph R. Younglove, R., 
Johnstown. 

Genesee—*John E. Johnson, R., LeRoy. 

Greene—*William E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 

Herkimer—*Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 

Jefferson—*Orin S. Wilcox, R., Theresa. 

Kings—(1) *Max M, Turshen, D.; (2) *J. Sidney 
Levine, D.; (3) *Mary Gillen, D.; (4) *Bernard 
Austin, D.; (5) Harry Morr, D.; (6) *John J, 
Ryan, D.; (7) “Louis Kalish, D,; (8) “Frank Com- 
posto, D.; (9) *Frank J. McMullen, R.; (10) 
“Lewis W. Olliffe, R.; (11) *Eugene F, Bannigan, 
D.; (42) James W. Feely, D.; (13) Lawrence P. 
Murphy, D.; (14) Edward S. Lentol, D.; (15) *John 
Smolenski, D.; (16) *Frank J. Pino, D.; (17) 
*Bertram L, Baker, D.; (18) *Irwin Steingut, D.; 
(19) *Philip J, Schupler, D.; (20) *Joseph Corso, 
D.; (21) *Thomas A. Dwyer, D.; (22) *Anthony J, 
Travia, D.; (23) *Alfred A. Lama, D.; (24) *Ben 
Werbel, D. 

Lewis—*Benjamin H. Demo, R., Croghan. 

Livingston—*Joseph W. Ward, R., Caledonia. 

Madison—*Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota. 

Mcnroe—(1) *J. Eugene Goddard, R., East 
Rochester; *A. Gould Hatch, R., Rochester; (3) 
*Raymond H. Combs, R., Churchville; (4) Andrew 
J, Schell, R., Greece. 

: Montgomery—Donald A. Campbell, R., Amster- 
am. 

Nassau-—(1) “Frank J. Becker, R., Lynbrook: 
(2) *Joseph F. Carlino, R., Long Beach; (3) 
*Genesta M. Strong, R., Plandome; (4) *David S, 
ill, Jr., R., Glen Cove. 


\ Ae New York State Legislature, siz hs 
(Assembles annually first Wednesday after the first Monday in January. Members receive: #5; 
SENATORS (#) ELECTED NOVEMBER 7, 1950 to SERVE IN 1951-1952 


ah 
R., Buffalo 
ke, R., Alden 


56—*Geo. H. Pierce, R., Olean 


V. Maresca, D.; 
*Samuel Roman, R.; (16 

Niagara—(1) *Jacob E. Hollini 
port; (2) *Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls. 


William S. Calli, R., 


teles; 
*Lawrence M. Rulison, R., Syracuse. 


*Wilson C. Van Duzer, R., Middleto 


Island City; (2) *William E. Clancy» D., Ridge- 
wood; (3) *Anthony R. Carus, D., Mas 
*Thomas A. Duffy, D., 
Giaccio, D.,. Corona; 
Flushing; (7) "enieny P, Savarese, Jr., R., Kew 
Gardens; (8) 

*Fred W. Preller, R., Queens Village; (10) “Angelo | 
Graci, R., Ozone Park; (11) Thomas Fitzpatrick, | 


D., Jamaica; 
Re 


ward V. Curry, D.; both Staten Island. 


(2) *Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters. 
burgh. 


(2) Edward H. Innet, R., Hastings-on-Hudson: 

*Harold D, Toomey, R., Mount Vernon; (4) Fantee 

Meighan, R., Mamaroneck; (5) *Samuel Faile, Ry,” 

wae Plains; (6) “Theodore Hill, Jr., R., Jefferson 
alley. 


150 


Otsego—*Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. 


5 ae 
ger, R., 
Oneida—(1) Francis J. Alder, R., 


Utica. 
Onondaga—(1) *Searles G. Shul 
(2) *Donald H. Mead, 


Rome; (2) 


R., Skanea- 
R., Syracuse; (3)> 


Ontario—Thompson Scoon, R., Geneva. | 
Orange—(1) *Lee B, Mailier, R.,. Cornwall; (3) 
wn. 
Orleans—*Alonzo L, Waters, R., Medina. 
Oswego—*Henry D. Coville, R., Central Square. 


Putnam—*D. Mallory Stephens, R., Brewster, 
Queens—(1)*Alexander’ Del Giorno, D., Long 


peth; (4) 
L. I. City; (5) *William G, | 
(6) *William F. Bowe, D., 


*Samuel Rabin, R., Jamaica; (9) | 


(12) J. Lewis Fox, D., Arverne, 
nsselaer—*Thomas H. Brown; R., Troy. \ 
Richmond—(1) *William N. Reidy, D.; (2) Ed- | 


Rockland—*Robert Walmsley, R., Nyack. 
St. Lawrence—*Allan P. Sill, R., Massena. : 
Saratoga—*John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville. 
Schenectady—*Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenectady. 
Schoharie—*Sharon J. Mauhs, D., Cobleskill. 
Schuyler—*Jerry W. Black, R., Trumansburg. ~ 
Seneca—*Lawrence Van Cleef, R., Seneca Falls. 
Steuben—*William M..Stuart, R., Canisteo, 
Suffolk—(1) *Edmund R, Lupton, R., Riverhead; 
Sullivan—Hyman E,. Mintz, 
Tioga—*Myron D. Albro, R., Lounsberry: 
Tompkins—*Ray S. Ashbery, R., TruniareHoeie 
Ulster—*John F. Wadlin, R., Highland. 
Warren—Stuart F. Hawley, R., Lake George. 
Washington—*Wm. J. Reid, R., Fort Edward. 
Wayne—*Mildred F. Taylor, R., Lyons. 
Westchester—(1) *Malcolm Wilson, R., Yonkers; 


R., South Falls- 


Wyoming—Harold L. Peet, R., Pike. 

Yates—*Vernon W. Blodgett, R., Rushville. 

(*) Served in 1950 Legislature. 
RECAPITULATION 


Senate: Republicans 32, Democrats 24. Total 56. 
Assembly: Republicans 87, Democrats 63. ‘Total 


AIS yt Seer Ve 


a Mo) Bore, eee | ae 


New York State—Courts 


pry er 


79 


J 


Judiciary 
COURT OF APPEALS 


The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
Associate Judges elected for a term of 14 years. 
Constitutional age limit 70: years, but Judges may. 
Serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. The Chief Judge receives $28,500 and the 
Associate Judges $28,000, and an allowance of 
$3,000 each for expenses. 

Chief Judge—John T. Loughran (1959). 

Associate Judges—Edmund H. Lewis, Syracuse 
(1954); Albert Conway, Brooklyn 15 (1954); Charles 
S. Desmond, Eden (1954); Marvin R. Dye, Roches- 
ter (1958); Stanley H. Fuld, New York City (1960); 
Charles W. Froessel, Jamaica (1963). 

Clerk—John Ludden, Court of Appeals Hall, 
Eagle St., Albany 1, N. Y. 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


A Court of Record, composed of six Judges, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate. Term, nine years and until a successor has 
been appointed and has, or until Dec. 31 of year 
in which they become 70. The Governor designates 
the Presiding Judge. Salary $15,000. 
ae Judge—Stephen M. Lounsberry, Owego 

Judges—Bernard Ryan, Albion (1950); Donald P. 
Gorman, Syracuse (1956); Fred A. Young, Low- 
ville (1957); George Sylvester, New York City 
rae 22, 1958); Charles Lambiase, Rochester 

Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark, Rm. 246, The 
Capitol, Albany 1, N, Y- 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 


Designations are made by the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years. 

Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
partments receive $31,500 of which $20,500 is paid 
by the State; Associate Justices in those Depart- 
ments receive $30,000, of which $20,070 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $20,500 and $20.000, respectively. 


- First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York and Bronx). 
Presiding Justice—David W. Peck (Dec. 31, 1957), 
and six Associate Justices. 
Clerk—George T. Campbell, Court House, Madi- 
son Ave. and 25th St.. New York 10, N. Y. 


Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): 

Presiding. Justice—Gerald Nolan (1951). 

Associate Justices—William B. Carswell (Dec. 31, 
1951), and six Associate Justices. 

Clerk—John J. Callahan, 45 Monroe Place, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts) ; 

Presiding Justice—Sydney F. Foster (Dec.-31, 
1956), and five Associate Justices. 

Clerk—John S. Herrick, Court House, Albany 
Mga bts, Si 


Fourth’s Judicial Department (the Fifth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Judicial Districts): 

Presiding Justice—Marsh N, Taylor (Dec. 31, 
1953), and five Associate Justices, 

Clerk—Herbert E, Wait, Court House, Rochester, 

oS: 


SUPREME COURT 


ustices are elected for a term of 14 years. Con- 
stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. Justices in the First and Second Judicial 
Districts receive $28,000, of which $18,000 is paid 
by the State, and $10,000 by the City of New York. 
Other Justices receive $18,000. 

rst Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
Creda Residence is Manhattan unless otherwise 


(1951); 
penis O'Leary Cohalan (1953); Morris Eder (1953); 


t ( sont 1958) Mitbmaa L 
- Clay Greenberg . fi 
J eeekboran (1960): Samuel H. Hofstadter (1960); 
‘Aron (Steuer (1960); Edgar J. Nathan CeO 
Benjamin J. Kenne 


O’Brien (1962); S. Samuel DiFalco (1962); Sam- 
uel M. Gold, Bronx (1964): Thomas J. Brady, 
Bronx (1964): Matthew M. Levy (1964). 


. Ivan 


(i 
E. Murphy (1961); George J. Beldock (1961); An- 
thony J. DiGiovanna (1962); Walter R. Hart (1963); 
ea B. Carswell (1964); J. Vincent Keogh 


( 
Third Judicial District (Counties of Albany. 
Columbia, Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 


and Ulster): 
Willam H. Murray, Troy (1953); Sydney F. 
Foster, Liberty (1956): Roscoe V. Ellsworth, Port 
Ewen (1958); Isadore Bookstein, Albany (1960); 
Harry E. Schirick, Kingston (1960); Donald S. 
Taylor, Troy (1962); Kenneth S. MacAffer Men- 
ands, (1963); Francis Bergan, Albany (1963). 


Fourth Judicial District (Counties of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, 
St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 


Washington): 

Christopher J. Heffernan, Amsterdam (1952); 
John Alexander, Schenectady (1953); O. Byron 
Brewster, Elizabethtown (1955); Daniel F, Imrie, 
Glens Falls (1955); Andrew W. Ryan, Plattsburg 
(1957); Willard L. Bést, Gloversville (1960). 


Fifth Judicial District (Counties of Herkimer, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondago and Oswego); 

Jesse E. Kingsley, Syracuse (1951); Francis D. 
McCurn, Syracuse (1952); D. Page Morehouse, Jr., 
Oswego (1952); Henry J. Kimball, atertown 
(1952); Clifford H, Searl, Syracuse (1952); Abram 
Zoller, Herkimer (1952); Frank P. Malpass, Syra- 
cuse (1954); Earle C. Bastow, Utica (1961); E. 
Howard Ringrose, Rome (1963); William E. Mc- 
Clusky, Syracuse (1963). 


Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison. 
Otsego, Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins): 

A. Lindsay O'Connor, Hobart (1951); Martin W. 
Deyo, Binghamton (1953); H. Coon, Cortland 
(1955); Bertram L. Newman, Elmira (1955); Riley 
H. Heath, Binghamton (1959); Howard A. Zeller, 
Munnsville (1963). 


Seventh Judicial District (Counties of Cayuga. 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, 
Wayne and Yates): 

Marsh N, Taylor, Rochester (1953); Lewis A. Gil- 
bert, Newark (1954); H. Douglas Van _ Duser, 
Brighton, Monroe Co. (1955); John C, Wheeler, 
Corning (1956); John Van Voorhis, Irondequoit 
(1964); James C. O’Brien, Brighton (1964); Fred- 
eric T. Henry, Canandaigua (1964); Carroll M, 
Roberts, Pittsford (1964). 


Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 

Paul J. Batt (1952); Joseph A. Wechter (1952); 
R. Foster Piper (1954); William H. Munson, Medina 
(1955); George H. Rowe (1957); Lee L. Ottaway, 
Jamestown (1957); George T. Vandermeulen (1957); 
Hamilton Ward (1960); Alger A. Williams (1960); 
Leo J. Hagerty, Tonawanda (1960); Raymond A. 
Knowles, Niagara Falls (1961); Phillip Halpern 
(1961); Robert E. Noonan, Batavia (1962); Ray- 
mond C, Vaughan (1964). 


Ninth Judicial District (Counties of Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): 

Gerald Nolan, Yonkers (1951); Charles W. U. 
Sneed, Newburgh (1951); Frederick G. Schmidt, 
Port Chester (1955); Frank H. Coyne, Yonkers 
(1957); James W. Bailey, Cold Spring (1959); J. 
Gordon Flannery, Glenham (mail, Poughkeepsie) 
(1961); Lee Parsons Davis, New Rochelle (1964); 
Elbert T. Gallagher, Katonah (1964); Rober 
Doscher, Pearl River (1964). 


Tenth Judicial Distrit (Flected from 2nd Judi- 
cial District by Chap. 10, Laws of 1948). Justices 
resident in counties transferred. 

Queens County—Sutphin Blvd. & 88th Ave., 
Jamaica 2; Nassau County—Court House, Mineola; 
Suffolk County—Court House, Riverhead. 

Percy D. Stoddart, Oyster Bay (1951); Isaac R. 
Swezey, Huntington (1952); Francis’ G, Hooley, 
Rockville Centre (1952); Frank F, Adel, Kew Gar- 
dens (1954); Charles S. Golden, Whitestone (1955); 
Cortland A. Johnson, Cedarhurst (1956); Henry G. 
Wenzel, Jr., Richmond Hill (1959); James T. Hal- 
linan, Flushing (1959); Thomas J. Cuff, Garden 
City (1959); L. Barron Hill Southold (1960); Jo- 
seph M. Conroy, Richmond Hill (1962); Peter M. 
Daly, L. I. City (1964); Nicholas M. Pette, Kew 
Gardens (1964). 
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30. New York City—Board of Estimate, The 
Hotes New York City 


(As of January 1, 1951) 


BOARD OF ESTIMATE 
Name 


Oifice Salary 


aun ale eee ft 


25,000 

Preridunt 

ents 
Manhattan... .|Robert F. Wagner, Jr., D..| 25,000 
Bees 6 aoe Ese, Sjcto ahah yee 
Sietcor a hn Cashmore, D....... A 

Que. iG eee, arteice A. FitzGerald, D.| 25,000 
ehmond...... Cornelius A. Hall, D...-. 5,000 


The Deputy Mayor (Charles Horowitz, $25,000) is 
ok mhebiber of “ihe Board of Estimate, but may 
act in the place of the Mayor as a member of the 
Board if authorized by him, but not as Chairman. 
In the absence of ae Mayor the President of the 

cil shall preside. r 
Cone MEANOr, Rceraniraller, and President of the 
Council have 3 votes each; Borough Presidents of 
Manhattan 7 Ree: 2 each; other Borough 
ents, 1 each. 
io at ones who comprise the Board expire 
December 31, r 

Secretary of the Beard: Hilda G. Schwartz, Rm. 

1356, Municipal Building, New York 7, N. ¥. 


THE COUNCIL 


Members were elected in November, 1949, for 
four years. Terms expire December 31, 1953. The 
Council is composed of 25 members, one from each 
Senate District, as follows: Manhattan, 6; Bronx, 
5; Brooklyn, 9; Queens, 4; Richmond, 1. Salaries: 
President, 25,000; Vice-Chairman and Majority 
Leader, $12.000; the Minority Leader and Chair- 
man of Finance Committee, $9,500 each; others 
$5,000 each. wf a to the Vice-Chairman— 

era Tanahey, City Hall. 

44 City Clerk and Clerk of the Council—Murray W. 
Stand, 263 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


Manhattan 


James J. Boland, D. 
Earl Brown, D. 
Samuel Davis, D. 


Brooklyn 
Jeremith B. Bloom, D. 
Sam Curtis, D. 


“D 


Stanley M. Isaacs, R. Thomas J. Mirabile, D. 
John J. Merli, D. Joseph T. Sharkey, D. 
Robert Weisberger, D: | yiorris J. Stein, D. 
Bronx Abraham. Sussman, D, 
Edward Vogel, D. 
Edward A. Cunning- 
ham, D, _ Queens 
Charles E, Keegan, D. Sede A ete aa D. 
verte McCarthy Frank V. Smith, D, 
Irving I. Schreckinger,| Eric J. Treulich, D, 
. Richmond 
Bertha Schwartz, D. Frederick Schick, D. 


DEPARTMENTS AND SE SeAUs: COUNTY 


OFFICER. 
Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of.) 
Art Commission—Meets at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except August. (Passes 
on the designs of all public buildings and works 
of art intended for public places.) Georg J. Lober, 
executive secretary, City Hall, New York ate 5 Nea a 


Assessors, Board of—Composed of three members 
; Chairman designated by 


appointed by the Mayor 
the Mayor, Chairman, $10,000, Members, $7,500. 
Room 2200 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N 

Budget, Bureau 
director ($17,500), 12th floor Municipal Bldg., New 
York 7, N. Y. 

City Record—Stephen G. Kelley, 
($9,000). Editor of 
tel; John B, Martin, Ass’t Editor, Rm. 2213 
Municipal Bldg., New York 7. 

City Register—Lewis Orgel 
Records, 31 Chambers St., 
Officer for all’ real and pe 
for the counties of New 
Queens. 

Civil Service 


($12,000), 


berg, 60 Broadway, New York 4, ‘ 
Corporation Counsel—(see Law Department). 
Correction, 

commissioner ($15,000), John W. 

a. ee department, 100 Centre St. 


ES 
of the—Thomas J. Patterson, 


] supervisor 
The City Record—William Vier- 


Hall of 
New York 7. Recording 
rtsonal property records 
York, Kings, Bronx and 


Commission, Municipal—Consists 
of three members appointed by the Mayor. James 
S, Watson, president ($13,500); Paul P, Brennan 
and Paul A. Fino, commissioners ($12,000). Frank 
A. Schaefer, secretary, 299 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. (Commission meets Tuesdays at 10:30 A.M.) 

Commerce, Department of—Abe Stark, commis- 
sioner (no salary). Secretary—Gertrude M, Fors- 

Y 


Department _of—Albert Williams, 
Fowler, secretary 
» New York 13, 


Ot Me that 
Gov : ent ee 


ie. ee 


enone: Queens, B."Meniueh 
District ew ¥: 


' 
mond, Charlies F. Pallister (§ 
‘ork, 


ducation, Board of—The Board 
nine members appointed by the may 


J ‘Gensles 
George A. Timone, Charles J. ley; ’ 
J. Walsh, Dr. Charles Frank and Andrew S 
Clauson, Jr. Located at 110 Livisgeee St., < 
lyn 2, N. Y. Secretary—Morris Warschaller. 

Superintendent of Schools—Dr. William Jansen: 
($32,500); associate superintendents ($16,250). The 
Superintendent under a 1944 act of the legislature. 
has exclusively full be pale powers. 


Education, Board er-—Ordway Tead, 
h, secretary. Thi 
residen: 


4 


I ay 


chai James — = cg ts = 
Board is composed 0: citizens g ‘ 
of the city, appointed by the Mayor, and the presi- 


dent of the an ex-officio 
member, No salary. seared 
Located sat 695 eae apres New York 6 ES 
Administrator—Pear . 

Elections, Board of—The Commissioners of Elec- 
tions are appointed upon the recommendations of 
the two major political organizations in New York 
and Kings Counties. Term four years and until a 
successor is appointed and has qualified. Salary, 
$12,000. Each must be a resident and a voter 
political unit for which he is appointed. The presi- © 
dent and the secretary, selected by the Board, shall 
not belong to the same political party. Chief Clerk 
—Alfred Toplitz, 400 Broome St., New York 


13, N._¥ 
Finance, Department of—Spencer C. Young, 
treasurer ($15,000), Chief Clerk—Timothy 


Dis bee. Room 500 Municipal Bldg., New York’ 7, 


Fire Department—George P, Monaghan, commis- 
sioner ($15,000). Department secretary, Denis 
Tilden Lynch, Rm. 1132 Municipal Bldg., New 
York, 9, oN: ¥. 

Health, Department of—John F. Mahoney, M.D., 
commissioner and Chairman of the Board ($15,000). 
Secretary to the Department—Charles F. Osborne, 
125 Worth St., New York 13, j 

Hospitals, Department of—Mareus D. Kogel, | 
M.D., commissioner ($15,000). Secretary to De- 
partment, Frank W. Connors, 125 Worth St., New 
York 13, N. Y. i 

Housing Authority, New York City—Composed | 
of five members appointed by the Mayor. Philip | 
J. Cruise, chairman ($22,500); others no salary. 
Executive Director, Gerald J, Carey, 63 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Housing and Buildings, Department of—Bernard 
J. Gillroy, commissioner, ($15,000). Secretary to 
Department—Joseph J, Conroy, Chief Clerk—John 
M. Rohde. : 

Investigation, Department ef—James H. Sheils, 
commissioner ($15,000). Deputy commissioners— 
William F. Murphy and Nathaniel Sorkin. Secre- 
tary of Department—Daniel J. O’Connor. Chief 
Clerk—Charles V.‘O’Neill, 50 Pine St., New York 
5, N. ¥ 


Law Department (the Corporation Counsel) — 
John P. McGrath, corporation counsel ($17,500): 
Charles F, Preusse, First Assistant Corporation 
Counsel. Chief Clerk—Samuel Pines, Rm. 1742, 
Librarian—Augustine H. Matthews, Rm. 1610. Both 
Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 

Licenses, Department of—Edward T. McCaffrey, 
commissioner ($15,000). Chief Clerk—William 7. 
O’Brien. Administration officés, 137 Centre ts: 
New. York » N. Y¥. Application Bureau, 112 
White St, New York 13. Borough Offices: Brooklyn, 
700 Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2, Richmond, 315 
Borough Hall, Staten Island 1, 

Marine and Aviation, Department of—Hdawar 
Cavanagh, Jr., commissioner ($15,000); 
commissioners—Sylvester Cosentino and Marvin 
Lechtman; department secretary—Irwin Zeltner, 
Pier A, North River, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 

Markets, Department of—Eugene G. Schulz, com- 
missioner ($12,500). Department Secretary—Sam- 
uel I. Berman, 137 Centre St,, New York 13, N, ¥. 


dF, 
deputy 


‘New York City—Officials; Courts 


heey ae City—No more than 83 shall be ap- 

ted by the Mayor, 45 from Manhattan end 
Tonx, 24 from Brooklyn, 10 from Queens, and 
4 from Richmond. Term 6 years and until a suc- 
cessor is appointed and has qualified. Fees only. 
Must be residents of borough from which ap- 
pointed. 

Medical Examiner, Chief—Thomas A. be tare gag 
M.D., ($12,000), 125 Worth St., New York 13, N. 
(Deputy Chiefs) : Benjamin M: Vance, M.D., Gn 
eharge of Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond); 
Milton Helpern, M.D. (in charge at City Mortuary, 
Manhattan); M. Edward Marten, M.D. (in charge 
at Brooklyn and Queens). 

Offices: 125 Worth St., New York 13; Municipal 
Bldg., Brooklyn 2. 
sioner . Executive Officer—Arthur S. 
Arsenal Bldg., 5th Ave. at 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 

Parole Commission—John C. Maher, chairman 
($10,000); Mary A. Frasca and Fitzgerald Phillips: 
($7,500 éach). The Commissioner of Correction 
and the Police Sh eet are ex-officio mem- 
bers. nO a a . Devitt, 100 Centre St., 
New York 13, N. 

Police Pees etent-rhoias F. Murphy, com- 
missioner ($15,000). Secretary of Department— 
Frank D. Doyle, Chief Cae ba ners d E. Finn, 
240 Centre St.. New York 13, N 

Public Administrators—New work, Francis J. 
eee ($15,000), 309 Hall of Records, New York 

Re Bronx, James W. Brown ($4,000 and fees), 
oar Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y.; Kings, 
Hyman Wank ($7,250), 504 Municipal Blde., Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y.; Queens, John C. Glenn ($6, 500), 88-11 
Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2; Richmond, James J. 
Joyce ($5,000), 927 Castleton Ave.,, West New 
Brighton, Staten Island 10. 

Public Service Commission—(This is a part of 
the State Government and is put here for reference 
purposes.) The commissioners are appointed by 
the Governor with consent of the Senate. Benja- 
min F. Feinberg, chairman ($17,500); commis- 
sioners: Spencer B. Eddy, Glan R. Bedenkapp, 
Francis T. Mylott, Paul E. Lockwood ($16,500 
each); State Office Bldg., Albany 1, N .} Branch 
Office, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Murray 
G. Tanner, secretary (Albany); Harold N. Weber, 
executive secretary (New York City). 

Public Works, Department of—Frederick H. Zur- 
muhlen, commissioner ($17,500). Albert H. Morgan 
and John A. Valenti, deputy commissioners. Secre- 
tary of Department—James J. se BRIgD, Rm. 1800 
Municipal Bldg., New York 7, 

Purchase, Department Hae Bbtais, commis- 
missioner ($12, 500). Secretary to De; pice 
Abram ie Rm. 1924 Municipal Bldg., New 
York 7, N. 

aoe. “Department of—Andrew W. Mulrain, 
commissioner ($12,500), Secretary to Department— 


SES tp 
Sas J. D’Alessandro, 125 Worth St., New York 


senerift, City—John J. McCloskey ($12, 000) 608 
‘Hall of Records, New York 7, N. Y. County Offices; 
| (Bronx), 851 Grand Concourse, N. ¥. 51; (ings), 
Municipal Bldg., pede d | 2; (Queens), County 
Court House, L. I. City 1; (Richmond), County 
Court House, Staten Island, 1. 

Standards and Appeals, Board of—Harris H, 
Murdock, chairman; Sean P. Keating, Edwin 
W. Kleinert. (Chairman $12,500, others $8,500). 
Timothy FP. Guinee, member designated by Fire 
Commissioner serves without additional compen- 


sation. Chief Clerk—Joseph J. Doyle, 10th floor 
Municipal Bldg., New York 7, 
Superintendent of Schools—(see Education, 


Board of). 

Surrogates—New York, William T. Collins and 
George Frankenthaler, Hall of Records, N. ¥. 73 
Bronx, Albert H. Henderson, 851 Grand Concourse, 
N. Y. 51; Kings, Francis D. McGarey, Hall of 
Records, Brooklyn 2; Queens, Anthony P. Savarese, 
88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2, N. Y. ($28,000 
each); Richmond, John C. Boylan, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1 ($22,500). 

Tax Department—Tax Commission ee ot 
the President, William E. Boyland ($15,000), and 
six tax commissioners ($9,000), all appointed by 
and removable at the pleasure of the Mayor. Chief 
Clerk, Reymeus ystees Rm, 933 Municipal Blde., 
New York 7 

Teachers Thaneoncnag Board—Board consists of 
seven. members; usually meets at 3:30 P.M. on 
fourth Wednesday in each month. Rn. 603 Munici- 
pal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. Executive See 
—Louis: Taylor, 154 Nassau St, New York 7, 

Transportation, Board. of—Sidney H. eee Ei 
chairman; Frank X. Sullivan and G, Joseph Min- 
etti, commissioners ($20,000 each). Appointed by 
the Mayor. Serrelg ne we Jerome Daly, 250 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, N 

Triborough Bridge a Tunnel Authority— 
General Manager and Secretary, George E. Spargo, 
Randall’s Island, New York 35, N. Y. 

Veterans’ Cooperation (New York City Veterans 
Service Center)—Lisle Burroughs, acting executive 
director ah Veperans! activities, 500 Park Ave., New 
York 22, , 

Water. a Bammio: Board of—Appointed by tHe 
Mayor. Irving V. A. Huie, president; Henry Hester- 
bert and Rufus E. McGahen, and James J, Moran 
($15,000 each). Commissioners must be residents 
of the City of New York. Secreta ire bier H. 
Burke. 120 Wall St,, New York 5, a, 

Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 


of—Stephen J. Carney, commissioner ($15,000). 

Chief Clerk, Frank Kaye, Rm. 2357 Municipal 

Bldg., New York Ts) NES = 
Welfare, Department of—Raymond M. Hilliard, 


commissioner ($15,000); Secretary to the Depart- 
ment—Alphonse Heningburg, 902 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Courts in the City 


(As of Janu 


SUPREME COURT — 
For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, see page 19. 


COURT-OF GENERAL SESSIONS 
The court sits“in the Criminal Court Building, 
100 Centre St., New York 13. The judges, who 
are elected for 14 years, receive $28,000 each, or 
to serve until December 31st of year they become 
70. . Terms end Dec. 31 of years given. The judges 


are 
Spee G. Wallace (1952); Jonah J. Goldstein 
(1953); John A. Mullen (1953); Jacob Gould Schur- 
man (1954); Francis L. Valente. (1958); Saul S. 
Streit (1964); Louis J. Capozzoli (1964); Edward 
J. McMullen (1964); Harold A. Stevens (1964). 
Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett. Law 


© Librarian—James A. Murphy. 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 
(Chief Justice, $19,000; others, $17,500; terms ex- 
pire Dec. 31st of year named unless otherwise 
neler Justice—John J. Bennett (June 30, 1956); 
Associate Justices—Doris I. Byrne (June 30, 1951); 
William B. Northrop (1951); Alvah W. Burling- 
ame (1951); Frank Oliver (April 30, 1952); Fred- 
erick L. Ea tesoary (1953); Nathan D. Perlman 
(June 30, 1955); Alfred: J. Hofmann (July 8, 1955); 
William A. Farrell (1955); Bernard A. 7 oaicke 
ee 24, 1956); Irwin D. Davidson (Dec. 7 ae 
Joseph V. Loscalzo (Sept. 23, 1958); John 
Cannella (Mar. 21, 1959); Thomas E. aniatey, 
Jr. (Mar. 21, 1959); Eugene G. Schulz (Mar. 21, 
1959); Irving Ben Cooper (June 30, 1959); Thomas 
F. Doyle (June 30, 1960); John V. ‘Flood (June 24, 
1960); aos A. paige (Feb. 18, 1960); Matthew J. 
b.. 18, 1960 

pa Bae Nit Vv. Kelly. Deputy Chief 
blerk EToseph H, McShane, office, 100 Centre St., 


} 


of New York 


ary 1,,1951) 
New York 13, 


—100 Centre St., New York 13. Clerk of Court— 
Joseph F. Moss. 

PARTS II and VII (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
ae a Brooklyn 2, Clerk of Court—Thomas F, 

ran 

PART III (Queens)—County Court House, L. 1. 
City 1, N. Y. Clerk of Court—Julius Weinstock. 
(Court held on Monday and Thursday of each 
week, 

PART IV_ (Richmond)—County Court House, 
Staten Island 1. Clerk of Court—Thomas M. Gra- 
ham. (Court held on Wednesday of each week.) 

PART V (Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 
51, Clerk of the Court—Francis A. Taylor. (Court 
held on Tuesday and Friday of each week.) 


APPELLATE PART 
First. Judicial Department, on ist and 3d Fri- 
days; Second Judicial Department on 2d and 4th 


Fridays. § pROBATION BUREAU 

100 Centre St., New York 13. Chief Probation 
Officer—James J. Ryan. 

CITY COURT 

pcogau ar tere Neate 52 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2. MRich- 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island 10. 

The Chief Justice receives ($21,000) a year; the 
Associate: Justices ($20,000). Their terms expire 
Dec. 31 of year given. 

Chief Clerk—Charles H. Hussey. Deputy Chief 
Clerk—William J. Kissane. Deputy Clerk—Wil- 
liam J. Nash. 

The court is composed as follows: 

Manhattan—Chief Justice, John A. Byrnes 


PARTS—I, VI, VIII and Paternity (Manhattan). 


: la (1957); 
rthur. co ogee (19) 


—Jacob J. Schwartzwald (1952); A. 1 
Benjamin 1956); Frederick L. Ko (i956); Syl 
yvester Sabbatino (1958); George ilperin fet a 
Queens—William P. Wiener. ( i J 

Conroy (1957); George G. Stier (1959). 
_ Richmond—Farrell M. Kane, (1957). 

COUNTY COURTS 
(The Judges vii $28,000; terms expire Dec. 
of year named, 

Stone Harte Stackell (1953); James M. Barrett 
(1955); Samuel J. Joseph (1960); Samuel J. se 
(1961). ee ee Tuomas A. Cryan, 851 Gran 

oncourse,, Bronx 51, N. Y. 
ings Louis Goldstein (1953); Samuel S. Leib- 
owitz (1954); Nathan R. Sobel (1956); Carmine de 
Marasco (1958); George J. Joyce (1958).. Chief 
Ulerk—-James L. Morrison, 120 Schermerhorn St., 

rooklyn 2, N. Y. 5 
EB heane Peter T. Farrell (1957); William B. 
Groat (1964). Special Deputy Clerk—Vacancy. 
» County Court House, L. I. City 1, N. Y. 

Richmond—Thomas J. Walsh (1957)—Special 
Deputy Clerk—Frank M. Kosman, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1, N Y. 

CITY MAGISTRATES COURTS 

(Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, 
expiring last day of month of year given unless 
otherwise indicated.) (Chief City_ Magistrate, 

5,000; City Magistrates, $12,000.) Chief Clerk— 
pee M. Vetrano, 100 Centre St., New York 13. 


MANHATTAN 
Chief City Magistrate—John M. Murtagh (June, 


City Magistrates—James A. Blanchfield (April, 
1951). Philip B. Thurston (April, 1951); Harry G. 
Andrews (June, 1951); Henry Schwob (Dec., 1951); 
Frederick L. Strong (June, 1952); Morris Ploscowe 
(Aug. 15, 1953); Abraham M, Bloch (April, 1955); 
Leonard McGee (Dec., 1954); Vernon C. Riddick 
(Dec., 1955); Arthur Markewich (May 19, 1957); 
John E, Pendergast (July 18, 1957); Hyman 
Bushel (July, 1957); William E. Ringel (June, 
1959); Simon Silver (June, 1959); James E, Mul- 
cahy (Dec., 1959); Anna M. Kross (June, 1960); 
Gharles E, Ramsgate (June, 1960). 


BRONX 
Ambrose J, Haddock (May 1, 1955); Peter A. 
Abeles (June, 1951); Samuel Orr (June, 1952); 
Joseph M, Levine (Dec., 1952); Raphael R. Mur- 
phy (April, 1953); Joseph A. Martinis (Aug. 17, 
1959); Hyman Korn (Dec., 1959), 


BROOKLYN 
(Rm. 509, Municipal Bldg.) 

Charles E. Ramsgate (June, 1950); Frances W. 
Lehrich (April, 1951); Matthew F, Pagan (April, 
1951); Vineent J. Sweeney (April, 1951); Alex Pis- 
ciotta (Dec., 1951); J. Roland Sala (Dec., 1951); 
Abner C. Surpless (Dec., 1951); Benjamin Bren- 
ner (June, 1952); Eugene R. Canudo (June, 1953); 
Joseph B. Giebocki (June, 1953); Thomas H., 
Cullen, Jr. (May 21, 1954); John F. X. Master- 
son (July 8, 1955); John R. Starkey (May 19, 
1957); Arthur Dunaif (June, 1959). 

QUEENS 

John A. Dwyer (April, 1951); Edward Thompson 
(April, 1953); David P. McKean (May 23, 1954); 
Peter M. Horn (Sept. 23, 1955) Vincent J. Kowalski 
(Dec., 1955); Paul Balsam (Dec., 1957); Charles 
F: Murphy (April, 1957); Henry A. Soffer (Jan. 
7, 1958); Thomas J. Gray (Aug. 3, 1959). 

RICHMOND 
Augustine B, Casey (Dec., 1957). 
MUNICIPAL COURT 
(Blected for a term of 10 years, or to serve 


until December 31st of year they become 70. 
Jet Justice, $15,000; Associate Justices, 
13,000. 


Secretary—Frank J. O’Connor, 8 Reade St., New 
York 7. (The Central Record Room is located at 
238 William St., New York 7.) 


MANHATTAN 
President Justice—William Lyman (1953). 
Associate Justices and Districts: 
», N. Y. 7. Vincent A. Lupiano 

Michael R. Matteo (1954); Thomas C. 
Chimera (1957). 

®d—10 Reade St., N. Y. 7. Lester Lazarus (1951): 
Joseph Raimo (1957); Max M. Meltzer (1958); 
Birdie Amsterdam (1959); Saul Price (1960). 

8d—314 West 54th St., N. Y. 19; Charles J, 
Garrison (1953); Joseph B, Rafferty (1957); Ger- 
ald P. Culkin (1958); George M: Carney (1959). 

4th—314 West. 54th St., New York 19. John M, 
Lewis, (1950); Vincent DePaul Gannon (1957): 


pitte (i987); Joseph A 

Pe RR 
; Keyes | ; Me c 

(1954); Maurice Wahl {igsa)? ai 


Ww iro (1960). 
10th—447 West idist St., N. Y. 
Stoute (1960); Thomas S. 


ist—1400 Wall pidge Hd. N. ¥, tar 
st—1 illiamsbridge oe . + 

Lyman (1955); Charles A. Loreto Tage): “Martin 
M. as (1956);~Peter A. Quinn (1959). — 


2d—Washington Ave. and 162d St.. N. ¥. 


James W. Donoghue (1957); Louis Bennett (1959 


BROOKLYN : 
1Ist—120 Schermerhorn St., Brookiyn 2. Charles 
J. Beckinella (1954); M. Henry 
2d—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. 
< oe — ane A. Wynne (1959); 
Abraham A. Berry . \ 
3d—i20 Schermerhorn -St., Brooklyn 2. Lloyd 1. 
Herzka (1959); Dominic S. Rinaldi (1959). 


4th—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Murray T. 
Feiden (1959). 

5th—4th Ave. & 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Roger 
J, Brock (1959); Philip Simon (1959). 

6th—27T-33 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn 26. Ed 
Cassin (1957); Charles N. Cohen (1955); Charles 
H. Breilbart (1959). ; 

ith—363-Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Daniel Gut- 
man (1953); Harry P. Eppig (1957). 

8th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Brooklyn 32, Harold 
J. McLaughlin (1959), _ 


QUEENS } 
Ist—10-15 49th Ave., L, I. City 1, N. ¥. Mario 
J. Cariello (1951); Harold J. Crawford (1955). 


2d—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst, N. ¥. 


John F. Scileppi (1959). 
3d—69-02 64th St., Ridgewood (Bklyn. P.O.), 27. 
Edward J. Smith (1954). 
4th—88-11 Sutphin Blyd., Jamaica. 2, N. ¥, 
ores E. Fitzpatrick (1951); Jenkin R. Hockert 


5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 
9ist Sts., Rockaway Beach, N. Y¥. William Jv 
Morris, Jr.-(1951). 

6th—137-35 Northern Blvd., Nae 
David L. Dugan (1959). 


RICHMOND ~ 


Flushing, 


1st—927 Castleton Ave., W. New Brighton, S. I. 


10, Joseph A. McKinney (1954). 
*d—T71 Targee St., Stapleton, S. I. 4, Edward G. 
Baker (1954). 


_DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 
(Presiding Justice, $19,000, Justices $17,500 each; 
terms expire last day of month of year given un- 
less otherwise indicated.) 

Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct., 1954). 
Justices—Joseph F. Maguire (Feb. 13, 1953); 
James V. Mulholland (Mar. 10, 1954); Jacob Pan- 
ken (Dec., 1954); Hubert T. Delany (Aug., 1955); 
Justine Wise Polier (Mrs.) (Sept. 13, 1955); Theo- 
dore Stitt (Nov. 2, 1955); Matthew J. Diserio (Dec. 
28, 1955); J. Walter McClaney (Jan. 27, 1956); 
Ruth Warters (July 28, 1956); Patrick J, Fogarty 
(Oct. 27, 1957); I. Montefiore Levy (Oct. 27, 1957); 
Louis Lorence (Oct. 27, 1957); Juvenal Marchisio 
(Dec. 15, 1957); James J. Lanzetta (May 26, 1958); 
Jane M, Bolin (July 21, 1959); Dudley F.’ Sicher 
(Oct. 4, 1959); Nathaniel Kaplan (Dec., 1959). 
Director of Administration and. Secretary of 
peek = hy Aes ip Sees ae Proba- 
fficer—Andrew S. nar. 
22d Street, New, York io. gee 
ew or ounty—Children's Court; Cler 
David A. Supple, 137 East 22d St. Family Gone 
Gere Rowdend J. Sheridan. 135 East 22d St., New 
Kings” County—Children’s Court: 
ee ‘cL pete St., : 
ourt: erk, ilham F. Lindeman 
ote nEeioes St., Brooklyn 17. cage 
roux ‘ounty—Children’s Court and PF, 
Saat i ane re Maree Childeents tian 
e ace. ‘amily— 
Both New York re y: 18° Grand Concourse. 
ueens County—Children’s Court and Famil 
Court Clerk, Michael J, K - i if 
St, Jamaica i uhn, 105-34 Union Hall 
ichmond County—Children’s Court and Famil 
Court; Clerk, Eugene E. Kenny, 100 Rich: : 
race, St George, Staten Inland Ls chmage ee 


Brooklyn 2, Faq 


= 
Agnes M. Craig (1953); Daniel V. Sullivan (ii 4 


berets ge ss ; 


Clerk, Louis 


Fags CDE Bh ac ete ME Rell al, 


4 


. 


a 


ee ee ie ee. el 


4 
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_ firmed, withdrawn or rejected, 109. 


the corporate tax 


pt 23; Lare 


81st Congress, 2nd session, assem- 
3, 1950, and on Sept. 23, 1950 


introduced: Senate, 1,705; House, 3,996; 
total, 5,701, of which number 4,658 were 
ills, the rest resolutions. Measures en- 
‘acted into law, public bills: Senate, 167; 
House, 268; total, 435; private bills: Sen- 
ate, 241; House, 458; total, 699. Bills ve- 
toed, 43. ; 

‘Total nominations of postmasters. and 
military officers received from President: 
25,699; total confirmed, 25,590; total uncon- 


NEW TAXATION 


' Congress passed a new ,revenue act 

(Public Law 814) in order to raise money 
for the huge sums to be expended for 
military defense and the defense of Korea 
against Communist invasion. Increased 
liabilities were estimated at $5,000,000,000. 
- Individual income taxes were increased 
about 20%, new withholding rates becom- 
ing effective Oct. 1, 1950. The increase in 
rate is about one-half 


the rate effective in 1951. Excess profits 
' taxes on corporations were on schedule 
for hearings and enactment in the short 
session after Nov. 27. A tax was levied on 


'panies for 1949 and 1950. 


investment income of life insurance com- 
Tax-exempt 


trusts and foundations were subject to 
“new restrictions, so that they could not 
_ be used by their creators for tax evasion. 


Commissioned officers serving in combat 


_ areas have an exemption of not over $200 
a month; non-commissioned officers will 


"688-690. 


not be taxed. 


Details of the new income tax on pages 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
After the Communist invasion in Korea 


' the Congress quickly passed measures in- 
 ereasing military personnel and. installa- 


tions. It extended the Selective Service 


’ Act until July 9,. 1951; gave the President 


the right to induct reserves and retired 


' personnel; removed the limitation of en- 


Tistments to 1 year; suspended the statu- 


“tory strength of 2,005,882 to permit any 


ee eee 


number for which appropriations were 
available: arranged for calling up medi- 
eal, dental and allied specialists and re- 
serve officers; provided for free postage 
for combat forces. : 

Congress also provided for allowances 
to dependents of mén mobilized, thus: 


Dependents Allot- 

Grade ; ment con- 

‘ 1 2 Over 2) tribution 
Private....... $45 | $67.50 | $85 $40 
Private Ist class} 45 67.50 85 40 
Corporal...... 45 67.50 85 40 
Sergeant......]..--- 67.50 85 60 
Staff sgt.......]...-+ 67.50 85 60 
Technical sgt..|....- 67.50 85 80 
Master sgt.....1...-++ 67,50 85 80 


Congress authorized the Navy to con- 
struct 50,000 tons of prototype vessels and 
convert 200,000 tons, and appropriated 
$350,000,000. 

Congress passed an Army and Air Force 
act authorizing not more than 70 Air 
Force groups, with reserves and auxil- 
jaries as required. 


GRESS, SECOND 
D e€ ‘Sums mn 
tablishment, Foreign Aid; New Taxes 


for National 


The President was authorized to assi¥ 
the Secretary of Commerce and the. Civ} 
Aeronautics Board to control civil aircraft 
during war and national emergency. — 
The RFC was authorized to give sums 
not exceeding a total of $100,000 


0,000 to. 
organize or subscribe to the stock of com 
panies for acquiring real estate and rent 
housing for national defense purpose: 
to grant loans to this end. A a ay 
Congress raised the ap ropriation 
the Air Engineering Development Center 
from $100,000,000 to $157,500,000. |. 
Defense Production Act (Public La 
774) gives the President authority until 
June 30, 1951, to establish priorities and 
allocate material and facilities, requisi- 
tion supplies and equipment, expand pro- 
ductive capacity, i 
wages, settle labor disputes, regulate con- 
sumer credit and real estate construction, 
encourage small business. . oD, 
Public Law 679 authorized the President 
to control foreign vessels in American 


protective measures. Includes Canal Zone 
and insular waters, 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


Public Law 535 amended the ECA act, A 


providing $2,700,000,000 plus unexpanded 
balances for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951, of which $600,000,000 is to 
help European trade. Part II reserves 
$40,000,000 of previous appropriations for 
China aid to non-Communist China, with» 
3 000°000 for disaster relief in China and 
6,000,000 for educational assistance to 
selected Chinese in the U.S. Part III gives 
up to $27,450,000 to Palestine refugees. 
Part IV allocates for International Devel- 
opment (the President’s Point 4) $26,900,- 


000 for technical assistance to foreign 


countries, but did not underwrite private 
investment abroad. Part V, authorized 
$15,000,000 for the 1951 work of the chil- 
dren’s welfare work of the United Na- 
tions, but was not approved. Of the allo- 
cation of $100,000,000 to Korea, $90,000,000 
was finally approved. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE 


After the outbreak of war in Korea, 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, was 
voted: Senate,'66 to 0; House, 362 to 1. | 
Became Public Law 621. It authorized 
$1,222,500,000 as follows: North Atlantic 
Treaty nations, $1,000,000,000, including 
equipment and machine tools; Greece, 
Turkey and Iran, $131,500,000; Korea and 
the Philippines, $16,000,000; China, $75,- 
000,000. Additional aid of $250,000,000 of 
surplus materials was allowed. The Presi- 
dent may apply up to 10% of the funds 
to countries other than those named. He 
must terminate assistance to any country 
neh making a full contribution to mutual 

efense. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


The Internal Security Act of 1950 was 
passed Sept. 23, 1950, over the veto of the 
President. It was framed to protect the 
United States against Communist activ- 
ity, misleading Communist-front organi- 
zations and subversive actions generally. 
It falls into two parts. Part I is the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950. 


Part II is the Emergency Detention Act . 


of 1950. 
The Subversive Activities Control Act 
requires .registration with the Attorney 


stabilize prices and — 


waters in times of national danger, adopt — 


eneral of all Communist-action organi- 
ations and their aero Communist- 
ont organizations and their officers, just 
Piobbyists and agents of foreign govern- 
ts are registered now. These gece 
fons must file periodic financial state- 
ents and identify their literature, radio 
fnd television programs. Contributions to 
such organizations may not be deducted 
from income ry See 
organization is defined as one sub- I 
Sous iy directed, dominated or con-| suspend writs of habeas corpus, anc : 
trolled by the government or organization | sons arrested under it will not be confined: 
controlling a ery ag eae oe nite ene or required ‘to do force 4 
ment and (2) operating to advance this | labor. . “S 
movement. yi Gowsmnunist-tront organiza- The measure was passed by the Sena 
tion is (1) directed, dominated and con- | Sept. 12, 1950,70 to 7. The Senate ado} cL 
trolled by a Communist-action organiza- | the conference report, 51 to 7. The Ho ASG 
tion or (2) operated to give aid to such | adopted the conference reper to 2 )) 
organization, Communist government or The meastire was vetoed. e enate 
world Communist movement. overrode the veto Sept. 23, 57 to 10. c 
When registration is evaded the Attor- | House overrode the veto, Sept. 22, a 
ney General shall file charges with the | 48. It was approved Sept. 23, 1950, as Pub: 
Subversive Activities Control Board; the lic Law 831. ; 
accused shall have a public hearing, with Also consult Chronology, 1950. 3 

counsel and witnesses, and the decision of : 
SOCIAL SECURITY 3) 


the board is subject to review by the 
courts. ‘ ne 
Tt is unlawful to conspire to establish a fo Bee Lee cee ee te ne 
Americans now covered 45,000,000. New 


totalitarian dictatorship; to transmit se- 
erets to a foreign agent without authority, groups covered will be 5,000,000 self-emz| 
ployed, non-farm workers, excluding pro> 


if. =. ent cab ad to Peale 

such secrets unauthorize a foreign f : si 

agent; to conceal membership in Commu- pesos tees 7 060-000: Monet: Megat se! ; 
employed 24 days and paid $50 by 1 em: 


nist organizations when seeking Govern- 
ment employment; to contribute to Com- ployer in any calendar quarter; casua 
laborers on same basis; Federal civilians 


munist organizations if a Government 
employe; to work in a defense facility or 
use a U.S. passport, if a Communist. Es- 
pionage and sabotage provisions are 
broadened and the time limit for prosecu- 
tion is extended. All trained in espionage 
and sabotage by a foreign government 
must register. 

Aliens who endanger the public safety 
may be excluded and if here may be 
deported. Aliens who are members of 
Communist organizations, except accred- 
ited diplomats, can. be excluded and de- 
ported. If 6 mos. elapse without deporta- 
tion after arrest, the Attorney General 
must release the aliens under supervision. 
Violation of terms of supervision is made 
an offense, subject to trial. Aliens in the 
criminal, immoral and subversive classes 
who fail to depart commit a penal offense, 
subject to.trial. 

Naturalization is prohibited to all such 
members except those who prove they 
are dupes, to aliens subject to deportation 
or who cannot read, write or speak Eng- 
lish, cr who refuse to bear arms when 
required to do so, unless they have re- 
ligious seruples. Denaturalization may be 
started against Communist members with- 
in 5 years of their naturalization, unless 
they prove they were dupes. 

Federal courts may not be picketed and 
no one may picket or demonstrate near 
a Federal courthouse in order to influence 
judge, jurors, witnesses or court officers. 


ee 


not covered by retirement program; ent 
ployes of certain public-owned tran 
systems; outside salesmen; American® 
employed by American concerns abroad’ 
optional coverage for cnpleyes of cer 
tain non-profit organizations. About 3,000, ), 
000 persons receiving monthly benefits ge> 
an.inecrease of from $26 to $48; lowess 
benefit groups get 100% increase. ; 

Employes benefited by pension system 
—policemen, firemen, teachers, others un 
der local governments, do not share b 
their own wish. The House voted 333 t 
14, Senate 81 to 2 for the measure, Publi 
Law 734. 3 

The minimum wage was increased tf 
75¢e an hour. 


For details of Social Security, see e 
702-708. 2 si 


AIRPORTS AND HIGHWAYS 


Congress gave especial support to ai 
port and highway projects. One act (Pub: 
lic Law 454) authorized $4,000,000 addi 
tional for construction; operation ane 
maintenance of public airports in Alas 
The word “protection” is also in the la 
looking toward defensive measures. : 
A second public airport at Washington 
D. C,, as authorized. It is estimated tha 
ae air traffic there will have increaser 

‘O- : 
Additional time was allowed for co 


Number of Bills Vetoed by Presidents Since Washington 


Pocket 

Presidents Vetoes] vetoes | Total Presidents Vetoes es 
Washington... 2 ae 2 Cleveland (first term 303 ‘e 
Madison... ... 5 i 6 || Benjamin Bustson tee 19 22 
Monroe 1 map 1 Cleveland (second term). ; 42 121 
Jackson 7 6 13 McKinley tine 6 36 
ay ler c 8 2 10 Theodore Rooseyelt....., 42 40 

olk , 2 1 3 cd RR Ea aT aU jiu ee: 30 9 
IRS CO yu Suauienach so: 5 1 10 WillsGiiaiacs9 Sieg she eaioeace ee 33 11 
Buchanan, 5 3 8 Hharding nik ich mene! 1 
Lincoln...... 2 2 5 CQolidee. ss: Uk ee 20 29 
Johnson... .... 21 ie 21 ELOOV ERs. See aan 15 
ant aia cedece- Rit pee tae A a x D. Roosevelt. =) pe eal 260 | 
Pe Ce - A TUMAR eS ak, 163 61° 


Fe 
4 
P 


ation of $520,000 
Congress adopted the Baltimore-Wash-. 


Prim: 
SROEPER AMEN WAYS 3... 3-0). 6 2 Pe eevee eee a 


- Defense Highway Act..... 


etion of the Federal Airport Act by 5 
rs beyond June 30, 1953. The appropri- 
,000 was not increased. 


n Parkway in Maryland, as a Federal 
F project. 


- Congress voted $1,188,150,000 for Federal 
aid to highways and other road eonstruc- 
_ tion for 2 years ending June 30, 19538, this 
_ aid to be matched by the states (Public 
' Law 769). Amounts for 1 year are to be 
~ allocated thus: 


ary, secondary, urban roads...... sat Hagen 
Forest roads and trails 


Emergency fund ......;...:....00..05 
bas on public domain............... 5,000 
Inter-American Highway. . a 


Safety Conference 


$594,075,000 


COMMODITY CREDIT 


The borrowing power of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was increased from 
$4,750,000,000 to $6,750,000,000, for the farm 
price support program. Acreage allot- 
ments for peanuts and cotton was in- 
creased to correct inequities. Price sup- 
port for 1951 potato crop was prohibited 
unless marketing quotas are in force. 


OLEOMARGARINE TAX REPEAL 


After about 50 years of agitation Con- 
gress finally repealed the tax on oleomar- 
garine. This was 10c a lb. on colored oleo, 
%4c a lb: on uncolored, $48 a year on re- 
tailer of colored oleo, $6 a year on re- 


' tailer of uncolored; $600 a year on manu- 


facturer; $480 a year on wholesaler of 
colored oleo; $200 a year on wholesaler of 
uncolored. * 

Congress stipulated that oleomargarine, 
when sold in eating places, must have a 
triangular shape; in stores the outside 
and inside wrapper must bear the word 
oleomargarine or’ margarine in large let- 
ters and ingredients must be stated. 


HOUSING 


Congress continued housing legislation 
and introduced amendments intended_+to 
make Federal aid more easily accessible. 
In supporting private housing production 
Congress made better terms for the build- 
ing of housing for large families at lower 


F eosts. It broadened the base for GI guar- 


antees for home loans, making it possible 
to obtain Government financing if, under 
eertain conditions, private loans are not 


* available, It liberalized FHA insurance 


and made provision for loans for housing 
by educational institutions. - 

Congress also provided easier terms for 
builders of housing on military installa- 
tions. It removed the burden of submit- 
ting plans from the bidder and required 
the Secretary of Defense to draw up plans 
and specifications for the housing and let 
builders submit competitive bids. 

Congress authorized slum clearance, 
urban development and low rent housing 
activities in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands under the direction 


_ of their respective governments, 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The total sum appropriated by Congress 
in cash and contract authorizations was 


~ $53,253,392,710. 


Of this amount that largest sum was 
given to National Defense, a total of 
$24,937,205,443, 

f 
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Other large sums were allocated as fol- 
lows: ‘ 


Foreign Aid, total........ $10,065,396,458 


Of this amount the total allocated 
Mutual Defense is —$5,078,023,729; to 
Korea, $90,000,000; to Palestine refugees 
$27,450,000. 


Veterans Administration .. 
Post Office Dept........ 
NSCB Wh Sins coe ele ets 
Contract Authority ... 
Federal Security Admin,. tee 
Dept: of Agriculture... .:02o,c5-.-se0 


The last includes Agricultural Research 


Admin., $73,825,358; Production and Mar- 
keting Admin., $473,039,000; Forest Serv- 
ice, $61,415,000. 


VARIOUS ENACTMENTS 


Congress provided for a constitutional 
convention for Puerto Rico and self-gov- 
ernment for Guam with American citizen- 
ship for the natives (27,000) ... Increased 
insurance for individual accounts in sav- 
ings and loan assns. from $5,000 to $10,000 
. . . Provided an additional $1,000,000,000 
for home-loan banks to finance home 
building ... Extended optional rent con- 
trols in cities to June 30, 1951 . ... Estab- 
lished the Future Farmers of America to 
encourage farm life . .. Increased the 
number of Displaced Persons admissible 
from 202,000 to 301,500 and advanced eligi- 
bility to Jan. 1, 1949 . ... Provided that 
any comment on a candidate circulated 
through the mails must bear the names 
of the originators on penalty of $1,000 or 
one year in jail, or both . Granted 

40,000 for vocational education in the 

irgin Islands . . . Granted $25,000,000 for 
constructing schools in areas where Fed- 
eral activities create necessity, plus 
$3,000,000 for preliminary surveys... Pro- 
vided $88,570,000 for helping the Navajo 
and Hopi Indians . .’. Allocated $5,000,000 
to assist where disasters occur . . . Sus- 
pended duties and import taxes on metal 
scrap to June 30, 1951... . Introduced some 
of the administrative reforms recom- 
mended by the Hoover Reorganization 
Committee, expected to save $1,400,000,000 
a Ordered a study of fuel reserves and 
rates, 


MEASURES NOT ENACTED 


Repeated efforts by the Democratic ma- 
jority to repeal outright the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Relations Act, and by Republican 
leaders to improve its application by 
amendments, failed. An amendment to 
remove the injunction provision failed in 
the Senate by 1 vote. In each case Demo- 
coe voted with Republicans against re- 
peal. 


The Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission bill passed the House Feb. 23, 
1950, but did not come to a vote in the 
Senate because cloture could not be voted. 
Cloture, or closing debate, must have a 
majority of two-thirds in the Senate, or 
64 votes. The first vote to invoke cloture 
was defeated 52 to 32; the second, 55 to 33; 
the voting broke across party lines, 

A bill to remove payment of poll tax 
in order to register or vote was passed by 
the House, but did not come out of the 
Senate committee on rules and adminis- 
tration by Sept. 23. The committee mem- 
bers were Stennis (D.-Miss.), Withers (D.- 
Ky.) and Wherry (R.-Neb.) 


Bills for Alaskan and Hawaiian state- 
hood were not enacted before Sept. 23. 
An anti-lynching measure remained in 
Senate committee. The Brannan farm 
production subsidy plan and administra- 
tion medical plans did not come to a vote. 


19g, Dem, bat are itadaiss eee 


)—Sparkman, Dem., date 534; Parsons, 


- 35,341, 
oe Rae age 94 764: Brockett, Rep., 
(1 Farland, Dem., 80,415; Powers, Rep., 
35,022; Graham, Com , 802, 


ARKANSA s. 
ae ii) Met ht, Dem., 302,369 (U: 
oe ee Sa Dem., 216,401; 


Unopposed) . 
Tucker, Ind., 


ALIFORNIA 
Ee Rep., 2,116,621; Helen G. Douglass, 


Dem,, 1,465,679. : 
(1946)—-Knowland, Rep. 


1,428,067; Rogers 
Dem., 1,167,161; Corrigan, Proh., 42,683; anes 
Write-in, 156; Scattering, 1, 398. 


COLORADO 
‘ (2950) Millikin, Rep., 197,630; 


(1948)—Johnson Dem., 340,719; Nicholson, Rep., 


Carroll, Dem., 


165,069 ; Gurule, Prog., 2,981; Whitehead, Soc., 
ager: CONNECTICUT 
(1950)—McMahon, Dem., 453,646; Talbot, Rep., 


5,128. 
, 431,413; Bush, Rep., 430,- 
; Gillespie, Soc., 15,441. 


ee tL a: Buck, Rep., 68, 
1948)—Frear, Jr,, Dem., 7 UC: ep. isd 
: 246; Ware, Prog’, 681; Sard, Proh., 467; Pollard, 


Sec. 
(4856) —Wanams, Rep., 62,603; Tunnell, 


FLORIDA 
or aaaaa aad Dem., 238,987; Booth, Rep., 
(1945)- Holland, Dem., 156,232; Schad, Rep., 


GEORGIA 
(1950)-—-George, Dem., 261,291 (Unopposed) 


Dem., 


(1948)—Russell, Dem., 362,104; Write-ins, 400, 
IDAHO 
(1950)—Welker, Rep., 123,106; Clark, Dem., 77,788. 
(1950)—Dworshak, Rep.. 104, 293; Burtenshaw, 
Dem. 97,286 ILLINOIS 
(1950)—Dirksen, Rep., 1,944,832; Lucas, Dem.,, 
1,660,619. 


(1948)——Douglas, Dem., 2,147,754; Brooks, Rep., 
1,740,026, Holtwick, Proh., 9,784; Schnur, Soe. 
Lab., 2, 693; Write-ins, 28, 


INDIANA 
(1950)—Capehart, Rep., 844,303; Campbell, 
741,025; Abel, Proh., 396. 
(1946)—Jenner, Rep., 
584,288; Riges, Proh., 


Dem., 


739,809; Townsend, Dem., 
21,008: Morris, Soc, Lab., 


1,523; Johnson, Conn., 806. 
IOWA ~ 
erat eesponet, Rep., 469,868; Loveland, 


Dem., 378,8 
(baa) 2.Gitlette, Dem., 578,226; Wilson, Rep., 415,- 


"78; Pitcher, Prog., 3,387; Kellum, Proh., 2,580; 
Bochewitz, Soe., 441, 
KANSAS 
(1950)—Carlson, Rep., 333,238; Aiken, Dem., 266,- 
558; Damon, Proh., 13,575. 
(1948)—Schoeppel, Rep., 393,412; McGill, Dem., 
05,987; Hester, Proh., 16,943, 


Proportional Representation and How It Works 


Proportional representation is the method used 
in an election by which the votes are so counted 
that each party has representation in the elective 
body in proportion to its strength. 

The voter finds on the P. R. ballot handed to him 
party or group designations after the names of 
those candidates who are officially supported by 
the parties or groups. Emblems are barred, but op- 
posite each name is a small square. Instead of 


: Representative-at-Large Defined 


Source: Clerk of the House of Representatives 
-at-Large is applied to a at-Large are selected in 


3 “The ae ere ntative- 
epresentative in Congress selected hi 

of the entire State instead of by tie sei ae 
a. Specific district within a State, Representatives 


Rep., | ( 


1950)—Long, 
(1950)—Long. Dem Si. De 


MAINE 
(1948)—Margaret C. Smith, Rep., 159,182; 8 
Dem., 64,074. x 
(1946)—-Brewster, Rep., 111,215; MacDonald, D 
BS TOPs 2. MARYLAND 
(1950)—Butler, Rep., 326,286; Tydings, Dem., 
(1946)—O’Conor, Dem., 237,232; Markey, 
235,000 Sis 


i MASSACHUSETTS 


1948)—Saltonstall, Rep., 1,088,475; 
: Den, 8 954,398; Blomen, Soc. Lab., 9,268 


{ 


ia 


marking a cross in the square ane voter marks th q 
ballot with the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., in the © order) 
of his preference for the a If Candidate) 
A is the voter’s first choice, the numeral He is: writ: 
ten in the square opposite Candidate A. If Can 
date B ranks second, 2 goes in the pete opposite 
his name. The voter distributes the figures 3, 4, 6) 
6, etc., opposite the names of the candida’ ae, 
they rank in his preference. The voter doe 


have to vote for every candidate on the ballot, 


3,652. 
(1946)—Lodge, Rep. 989,736. iaead 
660,200: a cear Soc. .. 9,221; ee Pre el 
2,898; Scattering, seen a 22 55.039 ; 


1948)—Ferguson, Rep., 1,045,156; : pia 3 
: 600388; Linda Lindahl, Proh., in tig: anaes , 
2,160; Grove, Soc. Lab., 1,418; Dollinger, 


(1946)—Vandenberg, Rep., 1,085,570; Tae Ree 
at 923; Ruble, Proh., 8, 108 Grove, Soc 
; Beiswenger, Com., 2,546. 


MINNESOTA 
(1948)—Humphrey, Dem., 729, roe 
485,801; Dunne, Soc. Workers, Fats eae 
(1946)— e, ne 9 ne oo pf Jorgenson, 
er- ar, 


Rev. 
Party, 11,421; Shipstead: Write-in, 15. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Stee tector Dem., 151,478. (Unopposed) 
(1947)—Stennis, Dem., 50,078; Colmer, Dem., 45, 
725: Jackson, Dem., 43,642; Johnson, Jr., Dem 
27,159; Rankin, Dem., 24,492; Collins, Rep. 623) 
t 


MISSOURI 
(1950)- Hennings Jr., Dem., 657,316; Donnell, Rep. 


5,4 
(1848)—"KKem, Rep., 572,586; Briggs, Dem,, 511,644, 


MONTANA 
(1948)—Murray, Dem., 125,193; Davis, Rep., 94,- 
458; Hanna, Proh., 1s 352. 
(1946)—Ecton, Rep., 101,901; Erickson, Dem,, 
86,476; Jones, Soc., 2,189, 
NEBRASKA 
eS SD Rep., 267,575; Carpenter, Dem., 


(1946)—Butler, Rep., 271,208; Mekota, a 
11,750. 
NEVADA 
(1950)—McCarran, Dem., 34,670; Marshall, Rep. ; 
( 1946)—Malone, Rep., 27,801; Bunker, Diem., 22,553, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(1950)—Tobey, each 106,231; Kelley, Dem., 72,447; 


Powell, Ind., : 
(1948)—Bridges, Rep., 1am: Fortin, Dem., Bs | 


760; Rideout, Proh., 


this manne: 
State fails to re-district after an <a 
of Representatives following a decennial census 


ee 
e 


eh JERSEY 


Rep, 934,720; eae ; 
“pen, #8 884 ite "Tinbrie, td See: Nilorkers Smith, 
Bae orkers., 8,076; 
ate ‘Na? Pron. 4.036; alanis Lab., 3,908. 
mith 99.808; Brunner Dem., 
ayes Butterworth, Soc. Lab., 7,675; Breitman, 
ars, HOTECTS, 4, oe i Riley, S Soc., 06. 2,226; Ridout, 
ollins, edical Trust 

Federation, 1,676: Jones, we ree 625. 


NEW MEXICO 


: See aaeteon, Dem., has 269; Huriey, Rep., 80,- 
; Provencio, "New Part 705. 
ae een Dem., 68, 650: Hurley, Rep., 64,632. 


NEW YORK 
"(1950) (Outside N. Y. C.—Lehman, Dem., 


1,072,- 


741: Liberal, 19. 663; Total 1,092,404. "Hanley, 
Rep., 1,5 42, 955; Du Bois, Amer. Lab., 24,406. 
Greater N. Y. C.— Lehman, ‘Dem., 1; 246, 7153; 


Tiheral, 285,662; Pabst 1,532,415. Hanley, Rep., 
ant 835; Du Bois, Amer. ‘Lab., 166,688. 

otal Vote—Lehman, Dem., 2,319,494: Liberal, 
300 3 325; Total 2,624, 819. Hanley, Rep. iG ‘2; 363,790; 
Du Bois, Amer. Lab., Foes 094, 
‘oy ede tside N. Y¥. C.—lIves., Rep., 1,551,096; 
Lehman, Dem., 726, jeg, "Amer. Lab., 73, 357; Lib: 


i eral 15, 113. 

_. Greater N. Y¥. C.—Ives., Rep., 1,008,269; Lehman, 
: eee Lab., 362,489: Liberal; 
: 
4 


righ: ee 962, 798; Amer, 
Total vote—Ives, 2,559,365; Lehman, 2,308,112. 
Scattered, blank, void, 178,694 


NORTH CAROLINA 

_ {1950)—Hoey, Dem., ha 472; Leavitt, Rep., 
_ (1950) Smith, Dem., 4,912; Gavin, Rep., 
' Graham. Write-in rites 2,259, 


171,804, 
177,753; 


NORTH DAKOTA : 
Sev Rep., 126,727; O’Brien, 


60 
(1946)—Langer, Rep., 88,210: Thompson, Ind., 
38,804; Larson, Dem., 38,368. 


Dem., 


<a ee PT ae) Th 


OHTO 
(1950)—Taft, Rep., 1,643,341; 
12,673 


) (1946)—Bricker, Rep., 1,275,774; Huffman, Dem., 
| 947,610; Farkas, Soc. Lab’, 13,885. 


Ferguson, Dem., 


; OKLAHOMA 
eam oe Dem., 345,953; Alexander, Rep., 
(1948)—Kerr, Pee 441,654; Rizley, Rep., 265,169; 
Pratt, Ind., 2,108. 
; OREGON 
~ (1950)—Morse, Rep., 353,853; Latourette, Dem., 


11 . 
(2948}—Cordon, Rep., 299,295: Wilson, Dem., 199,- 

3 PENNSYLVANIA - 

(1950)—Duff, Rep., 1,822,874; Myers, Dem., 1,697,- 

| 42. 

C2840) Martin Rép., 1,853,458: Guffey, Dem., 


5,338: Learn, Pron., 17,451; Knotek, Soc. 
* Lab., 11,613. 


‘S—Votes for Senators; Party Noninece: Congressional Apportionment 
= — — - SP GRIF aL TY peat eae Ces Ses es SE Che 


ay ele (ef _- yore as 7, ele ee 


RHODE ISLAND 
(1950)—Pastore, Dem., 183,976; Levy, Rep., 114,345. 
(1948)—Green,, ‘Dem., "190,284; Hazard, Rep., 130,- 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
1950 ohnston, Dem nopposed 
cama Dem? Gao. Gerald, Rep.. 8, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
LG te ar Rep., 160,313; Engel, Dem., 90,710. 


(1948)—Mundat, Rep., 144,084; Engel, Dem., 98,749. 
TENNESSEE 

apse) Reranver, Dem., 326,142; Reece, Ren 166,- 5 

ea. 

(1946) Mekceller” Dem., 145,654; Tadd, Pi. 
57,238; Neal, Ind., 11,516; Ross, Ind. 
Scattering, 3. 

TEXAS 


(1948)—Johnson, Dem., Wik 985; Porter, Rep., 349,- 
665; Morris, Proh., 
(1946)—Connally, Dem., 336, 931; Sells, Rep. 43,750. 


UTAH 
(1950)—Bennett, Rep., 142,567; Thomas, Rep., 


121,321. 
a Rep., 101,142; Murdock, Dem,, 


VERMONT 
(1950)—Aiken, Rep., 69,641; Bigelow, Dem., 19,843. 
(1946)—Flanders, Rep., 54,729; ‘MeDevitt, Dem., 
18,594; Scattering, 17. 


VIRGINIA 


(1948)—Robertson, Dem., 253,865; Woods, 
118,546; Carwile, Ind., 6,788; ' Virginia 
Prog., 5,347; Robb, Soc., 1,627. 

(1946)—Byrd, ‘Dem., 163, ie Pater cca 4 es 77,005; 
Carwile, Ind., Com., Boorde, 
Proh., 1,764; Robb, "Boos, 1592; eultienig: 35. 


Rep., 
Durr, 


WASHINGTON 
eT maken? Dem., 383,378; Williams, Rep., 
(1946)—Cain, Rep., 358, wet Mitchell, Dem., 298,- 
683; Morton, Soc. Lab., 2,297; Sweet, Soc. Work= 
ers, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


(1948)—Neely, Dem., 435,354; Revercomb, Rep., 
(1946)—Kilgdre, Dem., 273,151; Sweeney, Rep., 
269,617. 

WISCONSIN 
(1950)—Wiley, Rep., 587,368; Fairchild, Dem., 


511,797; Knappe, Soc., 3,448: Stearns, Ind., 419: 
Boulton, Soc. Workers, 274; Cozzini, Soc. Labor, 


(1946) —Mecarthy, Rep., 620,430; McMurray, Dem., 
a Bu Knappe, Soc., 11,750; Cozzini, Ind., Soc. 
Lab., 1,552; Scattering, 2,090. 
WYOMING 
(1948)—Hunt, Dem., 57,953; Robertson, Rep., 43,527. 
(1946)—O’ Mahoney, Dem., 45,843; Henderson, wr., 
Rep., 35,714. 


Dionne Quintuplets Sing as Rival Politicians Listen 


'_ The Dionne quintuplets—Annette, Ce- 
cile, Emilie, Marie and Yvonne—appeared 
in New York Oct. 19 and sang with 11 of 
their classmates at the $100-a-plate dinner 
for the benefit of the Alfred E. Smith 
‘Memorial Hospital, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel. They are now 16 years of age, 
Rival political candidates who were en- 
gaged in the hottest personal fight of 
decades, including Gov. Thos. E. Dewey, 
Rep. Walter, A. Lynch, Lieut. Gov. Joe R. 
Hanley, Sen. Herbert H. Lehman and New 
York’s mayoralty candidates, posed to- 
gether for photographs and sat quietly in 
the audience. Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley made the principal address. 

_ The famous quintuplets arrived in a 
special car with their classmates of the 
Villa Notre Dame high school, located 
near their home, Callendar, Ont. They 


were greeted in Grand Central station by 
Francis Cardinal Spellman and taken to 
the Cathedral Convent. Later at rehearsal 
they faced one of the largest batteries of 
newsreel, newspaper and television cam- 
eras ever assembled. Their father, Oliva 
Dionne, was also asked to pose. 

In singing at the dinner the Dionnes 
occupied a row by themselves. They wore 
blue taffeta evening dresses, white capes, 
lace mittens and sandals and carried white 
faille handbags. Their classmates wore 
pink taffeta. The quintuplets sang in both 
French and English, including Some- 
where a Child is Singing, Marie Antoi- 
nette, Marianne s’en va t’au Moulin, Trees 
and the Sidewalks of New York. They were 
entertained for four days in New York. 

Cardinal Spellman announced $1,500,000 
had been raised for the hospital, opened 
in May, 1950 
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(4950) Persons, Dem., 


ri i. 


ARIZONA 
(1950) —Pyle, Rep., 98,438; Frohmiller, Dem., 96,019. 
pte ated ARKANSAS” 
(1950)—MeMath, Dem 266,784; Speck, Rep., 
50,369. 
= s CALIFORNIA 
1950 Rage. Rep., 2,378,756; Roosevelt, Dem., 
¢ : COLORADO 
(1950)—Thornton, Rep., 194,575; Johnson, Dem., 
, 183,027. 
; CONNECTICUT - 
(1950)—Lodge, Rep., 436.418; Bowles, Dem.,-419,- 
404; MclLevy, Soc., 22,91 3. 
J DELAWARE 
(1948)—Carvel, Dem., 75,339; George, Rep., 64,996. 
FLORIDA 
eigen) Warren, Dem., 381,459; Acker, Rep., 76,- 
; GEORGIA 
(1950)—Talmadge, Dem., (Unopposed) 
IDAHO : 
(1950)—Jordan, Rep., 107,020: Wright, Dem., 
95,922. 
ILLINOIS 


(1948)—Stevenson, Dem , 2,250,074; Green, Rep., 
1,678,007; Wilson, Proh., 9,491; Fischer, Soc. 
Lab., 2,673. 

INDIANA 


(1948)—Schricker, Dem., 884,995; Creighton, Rep., 
745.892: Speicker, Proh,. 13,852; Frisbie, Prog., 
6,259: Rabe, Soc., 985; Ginsberg, Soc. Lab,, 608. 


IOWA 


(1950)—Beardsley, Rep., 502,761; Gillette. Dem., 
345,855. 


KANSAS 
(1950)—Arn, Rep., 330,739; Anderson, Dem,, 272,- 


448; Hester, Proh., 13,625; Tamplin, Soc., 2,075. 
KENTUCKY 
on EE panama Dem.,* 387,795;. Dummit, Rep., 


LOUISIANA 


(1943)—Long, Dem., unopposed. 


MAINE 


(1950)—Payne, Rep., 145,823; Grant, Dem., 94,304; 


Currier, States’ Rights Dem., 1,050. 
MARYLAND 
Seopa meidin, Rep., 369,790; Lane, Jr., Dem., 
6,25: 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(1950)—Dever, Dem., 1,072,568; Coolidge, Rep., 
29,908, 
MICHIGAN 
(1950)—Williams, Dem., 935,152; Kelly, Rep., 


933,998: Hayden, Proh., 8,043; Grove, Soc. Lab., 
1,068; Lerner, Soc. Workers, 624. 


Soa ys d hl Gen ase t 
—Youngda’ ep 00; Peterson, Dem., 
(0,637; Campbell, Prog., 10,195. ae 


MISSISSIPPI 
eae et Dem., 161,993; Sheldon, Rep., 4,- 


MISSOURI 
(1948)—Smith, Dem., 893,092: Thompson, 


670,064; Lodgson, Piog.., 2,874; Gipe, 
Genck, Soc, Lab., PE ERC 


Rep., 
1,219: 


MONTANA 

Seeman aan 124,267; Ford, Rep., 97,792; 
NEBRASKA 

es a Rep., 246,823; Raecke, Dem., 


111,937; Crowder, Rep., 


Labor, 2,326; 
fedic 2.108; Bopp. § 
1,476; Binns, Nat'l Proh., 1,425 


NEW MEXICO 
(1950)—Mechem, Rep., 96,653; Miles, Dem., 


~ NEW pea 
“Grneh. Der er A 
Dem 


1347; 


Manus, Amer. Lab., 

NORTH CAROLINA 

(1948)—Scot, Dem., 570,995; Pritchard, Rep., 
166; Mary Price, Prog., 3,364. 


~ NORTH DAKOTA 


(1950)—Brunsdale, Rep., 121,787; Byerly, 
62,378. : 
OHIO 
(1950)—Lausche, Dem., 1,520,279; Ebright, 
1,390,731. 
OKLAHOMA 
(1950)—Murray, Dem., 329,308; Ferguson, 
313,025; Harrell, Ind.. 1,763. 
: OREGON 
(1950)—McKay, Rep., 328,414; Flegel, 
170,190. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(1950)—Fine, Rep., 1,810,146; Dilworth, Den 


1,722,809 

RHODE ISLAND a 

saggy ponent Dem., 175,486; Lachapelle, Rep. 

ee SOUTH CAROLINA 1 

(1950)—Byrnes,:Dem., (Unopposed) ; 

SOUTH DAKOTA : 
(1950)--Anderson, Rep., 164,347; Robbie, Dem. 
TENNESSEE eal 
(1950)—Browning, Dem., 184,437; Neal, Ind., 61,75 


TEXAS 3 


| f 
(1950)—Shivers, Dem., 227,057; Currie, Rep., 26,5729 


UTAH 
(1948)—Lee, Rep., 151,253; Maw, Dem., 123,814, 
VERMONT 
( Be precio Rep., 64,932; Moran, Dem}il 
ets VIRGINIA i 
(1949)—Battle, Dem., 135,426; Miller, Rep., 111,69 
WASHINGTON | 
Cane Re} 445,958; Wall f 
417,035; Fluent, Prog 19,224: Panera | 


Lab., 780; Roberts, Boe: Workers, 144, 


WEST VIRGINIA . 
ML eae jail cia Dem., 438,752; Boreman, Rep 


.~ WISCONSIN , 

(1950)-—Kohler, Rep., 599,766; Thom: em) || 
51 Lows Bssin, Peoples Prog, +» 3,200; eer "So ali 

; WYOMING 


(1950)—Barrett, Rep., ai 
yn p., 54,492; McIntyre, Dei 


A es Mae B; 


United States—Election Returns N. Y. State and N. Y. City, 1950 


Ss FLECTION RETURNS, NEW YORK, 1950 


Figures are unofficial. Asterisk indicates re-election. — 


‘= 


Vote for Governor, New York State 


(Total vote for Governors by States see page 88)~- ’ 
RECAPITULATION b 
Lynch 

Dewey* 9 | -—__—__—-—____—M———_| McManus 

‘ Rep. Dem. Lib. Total A. Loe 

REM OLE CHEV Fee cet es ve eee 1,118,999 1,032,445 245,047 1,277,492 180,193 
PUAEMEAGE UE zie ly oles wis de 1,692,684 952,719 16,618 969,347 29,101 
ae OE eae 2,811,683 1,985,174 261,665 2,246,839 209,294 


NEW YORK CITY SUMMARY BY BOROUGHS 


A SOLS ea 254,090 233,196 54,200 287,396 56,728 

2) ye he eee 180,098 225,230 4,722 289,952 41,589 
PEODRIYSN Fo obi. wiakilae sss cine 340,949 368,651 97,140 465,79 r 

oh Lal Eo A ea 305,182 184,387 27,963 12, 20,858 

SSIS Ee tod scivieds = yieialrie%e 38,680 20,981 1,022 22,003 1,592 

Eo SS See eee 1,118,999 1,032,445 245,047 1,277,492 180,193 


Snore EIS 
Dewey plurality 564,844; majority 355,550, 


Vote for U. S. Senator, New York State 


(Total vote for Senators by States, see pages 86-87) 


( RECAPITULATION 
: Lehman* 
Hanley Du Bois 
; Rep. Dem. Lib. 4 Total AEP: 
- New York BARS ofc tates ois», sycjvip.< 820,835 1,246,753 285,662 1,532,415 166,688 
; OP aspen Se ee ee 1,542,955 1,072,741 19,663 1,092,404 24,406 
j (2S BS eee 2,363,790 2,319,494 305,325 2,624,819 191,094 
NEW YORK CITY SUMMARY BY BOROUGHS 
UE La Sir» 169,558 289,719 65,233 354,952 55,981 
lec ee eee ie 133,547 260,389 73,027 333,416 37,244 
METOORIV I esc dct tee e seas 240,375 444,849 111,808 556,657 52,894 
OTL E Gn ]S Si Be a 246,715 225,695 34,194 259,889 18,736 
MIGMEIOND 5 6 Lyre te ee ee 30,640 26,101 1,400 27,501 1,833 
: GRAPE CME coy Faye swe 6s 9 5 88 820,835 1,246,753 285,662 1,532,415 166,688 
"Lehman plurality 261,029; majority 69,925. 
; s 
; Vote for Mayor, New York City 
4 (See page 154 for Mayor vote for years 1945 ahd 1949) 
5 BOROUGH SUMMARY 
Pecora 
Corsi _- eae Ross 
i Borough Rep. Dem. Lib. Total xp. A. EB. P. 
' Manhattan........ 102,569 166,002 48,723 214,725 244,391 47,825 
eMC) Sktee sca. evet~ «0+ 54,844 157,757 59,648 217,405 215,483 34,829 
14 ee See 113,669 . 272,780 90,663 363,443 355,980 50,402 
MYQECDS oy cee ee 99,331 - 104,564 24,962 129,526 302,819 15,226 
Richmond......... 12,382 11,129. 832 11,961 37,914 900 
71 See 382,795 712,232 224,828 937,060 1,156,587 149,182 


Impellitteri plurality 219,527. 


Registration New York State and New York City, 1950 


(See page 154 for N. Y. City registrations for years 1941 to 1949) 


New York State N. Y. City by Boroughs 
a ee 2 Gb Aaa Krone Cee et ee ee 
BroOKIyay 27. . otis cae ee rT 941,067 
ae oe Bete eee | Sicmoad. 02005 ee ee 
Total registration Divevenst tie tials tree! 6,432,770 Total New York City.............. 2,806,448 


In Concord, N. H., George D. Perry, candidate for state representative, submitted the follow- 
te g report on his campaign expenses to the Secretary of State, according to the Associated 
Press: dpestane 15 cents for 5 letters. No travel, either by foot or by car. I expect a person so 
tight and lazy ought to lose his election, P.S,—I did.” 

M 


tg ok 


Cost of Living- 

Average 

Source: United States Department 
All 


i 


70.7 Bs!) 69.3 3 50.9 A 101. 97.6) 9B: 
71. 81.8 69.8 92.2 51.9 1 t 103.8 i" or 
72. 80.9 71.4 92.9 53.6 100.8 aE . 104. 
77. yar 78.3 94.0 56.3 99.4 a -5 eg 
91.6 | 116.9 94.1 93.2 65.1 100.2 96. 101.7 | 104. 
107.5 | 134.4 | 127.5 | 94.9 77.8 105.2 | 105.5 oe 106. 
123.8 | 149.8 | 168.7 | 102.7 87.6 116.5 | 123.9 -2 | 108. 
143.3 | 168.8 | 201.0 | 120.7 100.5 123.6 | 138.0 | 129.7 | 108. 
127.7 | 128.3 | 154.8 | 138.6 104.3 125.5 | 136.1 | 138.8 | 108. 
119.7 | 119.9 |! 125.6 | 142.7 101.2 - 128.4 | 139.1 | 145.9 | 108. 
121.9 | 124.0 | 125.9 | 146.4 100.8 139.3 | 159.6 | 160.2 | 108. 
122.2 |-122.8 | 124.9 | 151.6 101.4 159.2.}.193.8 | 185.8 | 111. 
125.4-|-132.9 | 122.4 | 152.2 102.2 171.2 | 210.2 | 198.0 | 117. 
126.4 | 137.4 | 120.6 | 150.7 102.6 169.1 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 120. 
124.0 | 182.3 | 118.3 | 148.3 103.2 

122.6 | 130.8 | 116.5 | 144.8 103.8 166.9 | 196.0 | 185.0 oe 
122.5 | 132.5 | 115.3 | 141.4 104.6 ihe 5 194.8 | 184.8 | 122. 
119.4 | 126.0 | 112.7 | 137.5 105.1 167-0-+4.196.0 | 185.0 | 122. 
108.7 | 103.9 | 102.6 | 130.3 104.1 167.3 | 196.6 | 185.1 | 123. 
97.6 86.5 90.8 | 116.9 101.7 168.6 | 200.3 | 185.1 | 123. 
92.4 84.1 87.9 | 100.7 98.4 170.2 | 204.6 | 185.0 | 129. 
95.7 93.7 96.1 94.4 97.9 ~.{ 172.5 | 210.0 | 184.7 |} 124 
98.1 | 100.4 96.8 94.2 98.1 liAug...| 173.0 | 209.0! 185.9 | 124: 


*Miscellaneous represents expenditures-for such items as transportation, medical care, 
operation, recreation and personal care. 

Annual averages on fuel, electricity and ref.—(1915) 62.5; (1920) 106.9; (1925) 115.4; (1930) 111. 
(1935) 100.7; (1940) 99.7; (1941) 102.2; (1942) 105.4; (1943). 107.7: (1944) 169.8; (1945) 110.3; ( ; 
112.4; (1947) 121.1; (1948) 133.9; (1949) 137.5; (1950) Jan. 140.0; Feb. 140.3; March 140.9; April 141, 
May 138.8; June 138.9; July 139.5; Aug. 140.9. ¥ 

House furnishings—(1915) 63.6; (1920) 164.6; (1925) 121.5: (1930) 108.9; (1935) 94.8; (1940) 100.5 
(1641) 107.3; (1942) 122.2; (1943) 125.6; (1944) 136.4; (1945) 145.8; (1946) 159.2; (1947) 184.4; 
(1948) 195.8; (1949) 189.0; (1950) Jan. 184.7; Feb. 185.4; March 185.4; April 185.6; May 185.4; June? 
185.2; July 186.4; Aug. 189.3 ; 


Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods for Selected Periods 
Source: United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (Average 1935-39=1 
Cere- 


als Total Fruits and 
Alt and |meats|Dairy vegetables Bever-| Fats |Sug 
Year and month | foods’ bakery permierenemarescmmccreecm |i) f 
prod- Can- oils 
ucts Total|Fresh| ned |Dried 
1929: Average, ; 131 0 143.8 |169.0 1173.5 |124.3 |171.0 |164:8 127.2 
TORRY Avorace ‘6 | 79:3 | 84.9 | 82:3 |103.5 |105.9 | 91.1 | 91.2 ]112.6 | 71.1 
THaGsAverace 5 | 98.6 | 959 | 91.0 | 94.5 | 95.1 | 92/3 : “5 | 87:7 110 
3. 719 90. 92.8 : : 95.6. 
1940: i 5. 4 97.3 Fe 0.6 8) 
1941: ‘9 {10 : 104.2 ‘9 1106.7 tien 
5 J111. i 111.0 .3 1118.3 5 |114.4— 
1942: Average...... ek |12 : 132.8 6 }136.3 6 {126.5 
1948: Average. ..... 7:6 |13% 161.9 178.0 “6 1158.9 1 1127.08 
1044: Average...... AL 153.9 177.2 5 |164.5 -3 1126.5— 
1945: Average... .. 10 |15 164.4 188.2 |130.2 |168.2 ‘0 |126.5- 
Aosta 171.4 196.2 3 1168.6 20 1126.6 | 
1946 125.0 |1 168.8 190.7 {140.8 |190.4 : 143.9 | 
047 55.4 |2 200.8 201.5 |166.2 ; “5 1180.0 
1948 70.9 |2 208.7 212.4 |158.0 -5 }174.0 | 
1949 69.7 |2 201.2 218.8 |152.9 -4 1176.4 
1950 69.0 |2 162.3 217.2 |143.3 2 178. 
Sane 69. 2 141.1 210.0 |142.6 3.5 80 
69.0 }2: 150.2 204.8 |142.8 34.2 1176.9 
69.3 |22 150.5 211.8 |142.6 35.2 1175.2 
69.6 |23¢ 144.4 219.6 |142.6 otf 37.3 |174,. 
69.6 |2 149.1 233.4 |143.2 1225.1 39.6 Wag 
y 71.3 1256. 9.5 [164.3 |220.8 [238.3 | 143.0 |224.6 41.3 |176.0 
oe eRpSeS 2 é : 183.1 1194.7 | 202.9 1228.5 58.9 [187.7 


Source: United States Department of Labor, Bureau of, Labor Statistics 


Year R’nd | Pork |Bacon Roast. But- F = e 
(Cal.) Steak|Chops|sliced | Lard |Chick.| E¢és | ter a Wheat pe er Sugar 
y Lb. Lb, Lb. Lb, \s Lb. t. Lb. 

2.6 | 36.2 | 42.5 | 16.8 | 36.7 | 44.5 | 46.4 13" ran 53 36 et 
.O | 36.1 | 41.3 | 19.5 | 30.9 | 37.6 | 36:0 | 11.7 | 5.0 | 4:6 |. 2.9 ae 
1 | 84.1 | 40.7 | 16.4.| 32.5 | 3771 | 39.5 | 12:0 | 4:8 | 4.7 | 372 | 5o— 
-1 | 36.7 | 41.3 | 17.0 | 34.1 | 36.2 | 40.7 | 12:5] 4:8 | 511 | 278 | Big 
-9 | 82.9 | 36.7 | 13.0 | 34.2 | 85:5 | 34:7 | 12:5 | 4:0] 4:2 | 271] $3 
-0 | 30.4 | 31.9 | 11.0 | 30.6 | 32:1 | 32:5 | 12:2 | 3.8] 4:0} 2:51 54 
4 | 27.9.) 27.3 | 9.4 | 30.4 | 33.1 | 36:0 | 12:8 | 4:3] 4.21 2:6) 69 
-1 | 84.3 | 34.3 } 12.7 | 32.6 | 39.7 | 41.1 | 13.6 | 415 | 413 | 203] 5:9 

3.5 | 41.4 | 39.4 | 17.2 | 39.1 | 4814 | 4773 | 15:0] 5.3 | 4:8] 3:4] 68 
‘9 -3 | 43.1 | 19.0.] 44.9 | 57.2 | 52.7] 15.5 | 6.1 | 5.6) 4:6) @cs 
4 | 37.3 | 41.1 | 18.7 | 45:1 | 54.5 | 50.0 | 15:6 | 6:5 | 6.2] 4.7| 6.7 

0.5 | 37.3 | 40.9 | 18.8 | 45.5} 60.2 | 49.8] 15.6] 6.4} 6.4| 4.81 6: 
-1 | 48.5 | 53:3 | 26:3 | 52:6 | 58.6] 77:0 | 17:6 | 7:1 | 75 | 4:7 $4 
6) 72.1 | 77.7 | 31.5 | 55.3 | 69.6 |'80.5 | 19:6 | 9.6] 9:8] 5.0) o-7 
-5 | 77.2 | 76.9 | 29.6 | 61.3 | 72.3 | 86.7 | 21:8 | 9.8] 10:9| 5.61 o4 
8 | 74.3 | 66.5 | 19-2 * | 69.6 | 72.5 | 21.1] 9.6] 9:1] 5°51] O° me 
.2 | 61,6 | 58.9 | 16.9 | 39.7 | 52.7 | 73.4 | 20:6 | 9:7] 815] 4.71) @ 
.2 | 66.4 | 58.9 | 16.4 | 41.5 | 48:8 | 73°38 | 20:5 | 9.7] 8.4 | 4:7 
4] 69.4 | 59.0} 16.5 | 45.1 | 52:0 | 73.0 | 20.3 | 917] 8:4] 4-7 

6.5 | 68.3 | 58.7 16.3 | 46.9 | 52.1 71.9 | 19.8 9.8 8.4 4°8 
-0 | 78.9 | 60.0 | 16.8 | 46.4 | 50:0 | 71.3] 19.7| 9:8) 86| Bg 
.5 | 80.7 | 61.7 | 17.3.| 46.7 | 51.6 | 71:1] 1916 | 9.8] 8 7] 5: 

.3 | 89.1] 65.3 | 17.7 | 48.2 | 56:9 | 71:1 | 20:1 | 918] Oo} &: 
.2 | 83.7 | 69.2 | 23.5 | 50.9 | 63.4 | 72:0 | 20:5] 9:9] 9'7 | 4° 
.2 1.86.4! 70.2! 23.3 | 56.3 | 66:8 1 72°31 20:9 |. 9.9 | 917 | as 


*Specifications changed—now pricing, Frying chickens, N. Y, dressed, 


MEE EE ES 


Retail Food Prices in Large Cities . / 
Indexes Percent Changes to September 15, 1950 f: Specified D; 
: Source: sinited States iigacs tertent i at LBbors Beane Lapas ie stag ' 


- ndexes 
- a 1935-39100 Percent changes to Sept. 15, 1950, from: 
yY é | S ———  _ 
Sept. 15| Aug. 15 | Aus. 15 | June 15 | Sept. 15| June 15) A 15 
1959 1950 1950 1950 1949 1939 
menace. so. py teat, 208.5 209.0 (he 1.9 “2:4 43.2 123.0 
EU CCU Serge ee are Oe She Ot1 6 212.3 ~0.3 Tel Ae 50.1 128.8 
Baltimore, Md... 5..c.c. cee es 211 221.2 0 11 2.2 45.1 133.5 
LG ISOS cas wie oe 06.9 204. 1.6 6.1 2.5 40.1 128.1 
Boston, Mass.,..........0. 6. 199.6 202.2 =a 0.6 1.3 44.6 113.5 
Bridgeport, Conn. 22222227001! 206.9 210.0 hie 0 1.0 48:7 122.0 
BERMAN INGUNE Sc. cs cele. 203.7 206.3 =1.3 0.2 2'8 45.3 115.6 
Butte, Mont... .. 217: 212.6 212.5 04 2.8 5.6 52.2 125.9 
Cedar Rapids, Towa! 221.3 222.3 =O: 43 78 49 3 2 
Charleston, S. 198.6 199.3 —0.4 4.9 2.9 411 108.8 
Chicago, Ill 215.2 218.6 =16 1.9 1.5 -| 50.7 133.2 
Cineinnati, Ohio 213.3 213.2 0 a4 3.8 50.8 136.0 
~ Cleveland, Ohio. . 215.9 218.1 at 1.0 2:3 44.6 130.7 
Columbus, Ohio. ;;! 2: 193.4 194.2 —0.4 3/8 2.9 41.8 119.5 
WARS CERRG SE tno. pte 214.5 213.8 0.3 6.2 3.6 50.6 133.9 
Wmenery Oolong. 2s: . l. ekee 205.5 210.9 —2.6 =6.7 26 °| 414 121.7 
Tie ID ELL a oe eee ec ee 202.7 205.2 ee 102 2.7 39.4 123.7 
Fall River, Mass. ......01221272 204.0 205.8 —0.9 0.3 11 47.7 113.8 
Se Houston, Texas................ 220.7 219.2 0.7 6.5 40 53.3 125.7 
“Indianapolis, Ind....3221320277! 211.4 211.6 -O1 6.0 54 49.4 133.1 
Jackson, Miss)... 0.5... eee 212.5 212.2 0.1 6.2 3.2 41.1 2 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 202220222! 218.8 218.3 0.2 5.7 4.9 45.1 128.4 
Kansas City, Mo. *"} 195.0 194.4 0.3 2.6 2/3 44.7 113.1 
Knoxville, Tepn.?, 237.5 238.8 —0.5 6.2 45 43.4 2 
Little Rock, Ark. 211.7 211.9 =O 5.3 5.1 52.2 125.2 
Los Angeles, Calif 202.2 203.8 ~0:8 0.9 —0.3 430.6 113.7 
Louisville, Ky... | ‘| 199.9 199.2 0.4 3.0 2.9 47.4 117.0 
Manchester, N. H......: hi 20751 206.2 0.4 3.1 1.9 43.4 118.2 
Memphis, Tenn... 2.22 2255232! 220.6 220.2 0.2 6.9 3:6 43.6 145.9 
Milwaukee, Wisc............... 210.3 212.6 = 13 312 45.7 130.8 
Minneapolis, Minn... 200202022. 201.0 201.4 —0.2 31 4.3 46.2 111.6 
il Ae a 211.2 212.4 —0.6 5.0 2:0 41.0 121.2 
SLA AN a i 201.8 202.2 =e 07 0:3 36.4 111.1 
New Haven, Conn... 2202070702, 202.1 203.2 —0.5 g4 1.9 43.9 115.7 
eee sie teat 223.3 225.6 = 10) 5.5 316 41.7 128.8 
07.3 203.5 1.9 1.5 0.7 38.9 116.4 
15.9 217.3 —0.6 43 3.4 47.9 130.7 
03.3 204.4 —0.5 21 27 45.7 120.3 
225.5 226.8 —0.6 2.3 5.2 49.0 141.4 
06.5 206.1 0.2 25 3.3 43.9 130.3 
13.0 212.5 0.2 1.9 214 44.8 130.3 
97.0 197.1 =O 1.8 1.7 42.3 105.4 
226.3 226.1 0.1 3.1 72 42.9 135.5 
15.1 215.7 —0.3 2.1 2:0 48.4 129.6 
204.3 204.2 0 3.7 0.9 47.6 121.6 
00.5 200.8 —0.1 0.9 1.2 40.7 117.2 
220.5 221.9 —0.6 3/8 42 49.6 135.1 
95.8 195.8 0 1.6 2.9 42.6 107.6 
08.3 207.9 0.2 3.2 2.6 37.3 120.2 
18.6 219.9 —0.6 2.0 2/3 40.6 133.0 
19.3 221.6 —1.0 4.6 0.5 38.4 126.8 
05.8 207.4 =0.8 0.3 5 by 42.9 123.5 
10.6 212.6 -0.9 1.0 1.2 38.9 122.9 
220.0 222.6 a9 27 5.0 46.6 133.8 
204.7 206.0 —0.6 0.3 0.4 40.7 117.5 
217.0 220.2 = 15 3.1 215 40.5 E 
207.2 206.3 0.4 4.9 3.3 42.6 F 


ijune 1940=100. *Prices not collected. 


Indexes of Wholesale Prices for Selected Periods 
Source: United States Department of Labor; Burean of Labor Statistics (1926=100) 


Fuel . Chem- Mis- 
* Hides and |Metals|Build-| icals |House-| cella- 
Year and All Farm and YTex- | light-| and ing and fur- | neous 
moath com- | prod- | Foods |leather| tile ‘ing | metal] mate-| allied | nish- | com- 
modi-| ucts prod- | prod- | mate-| prod-| rials | prod-| imgs | modi- 

ties |- ucts | ucts rials | ucts ucts ties 

SEY «5, 5» 167.2 | 169.8 | 147.3 | 193.2 | 188.3. | 159.8 | 155.5 | 164.4 | 173.7.| 143.3 | 176.5 
1939 eee .| 95.3 | 104.9 99.9 | 109.1 90.4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.0 94.3 82.6 
1932: Average 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 
1939: Average 77.1 65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73,1 94.4 90. 76.0 86.3 74.8 
August,...| 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93.2 89.6 74.2 85.6 73.3 
1940; Average...| 78.6 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 77.3 
1941: Average...| 87.3 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 | 103.2 84.4 94.3 $2.0 
December.| 93.6 94,7 90.5 | 114.8 91.8 78.4 | 103.3 | 107.8 90.4 | 101.1 87.6 

1942: Average...| 98.8 | 105.9 99.6 | 117.7 96.9 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2 95.5 | 102.4 89.7 
1943: Average...| 103.1 | 122.6 | 106.6 | 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 103.8 | 111.4 94.9 | 102.7 92.2 
1944: Average...| 104.0 | 123.3 | 104.9 | 116.7 98.4 83.0 | 103.8 |. 115.5 95.2 | 104.3 93.6 
1945: Average...| 105.8] 128.2 | 106.2 | 118.1 | 100.1 84.0 |. 104.7 | 117.8 95,2 | 104.5 94.7 
as ..| 105.7 | 126.9 | 106.4 | 118.0 99.6 84,8 | 104.7 | 117.8 95.3 | 104.5 94.8 

cae 148.9 | 130.7 | 137.2 | 116.3 | 90.1 | 115.5 | 132.6 | 101.4 | 111.6 | 100.3 

181.2 | 168.7 | 182.4 | 141.7 | 108.7 | 145.0 | 179.7 | 127.3 | 131.1 | 115.5 

}-188.3 | 179.1 | 188.8 | 149.8 | 134.2 | 163.6 | 199.1 | 135.7 | 144.5 | 120.5 

165.5 | 161.4 |-180.4 | 140.4 | 131.7.| 170.2 |} 193.4 | 118.6 | 145.3 | 112.3 

154.7 | 154.8 | 179.3 | 138.5 | 131.4 | 168.4 | 191.6 | 115.7 | 144.7 | 110.0 

159.1 | 156.7-| 179.0 | 138.2 | 131.3 | 168.6 | 192.8 | 115.2 | 145.2 | 110.0 

159.4 | 155.5 | 179.6 | 137.3 | 131.5 | 168.5 | 194.2 | 116.3 | 145.5 | 110.7 

159.3 | 155.3 | 179.4 | 136.4 | 131.2 | 168.7 |.194.8 | 117.1 | 145.8 | 112.6 

164.7 | 159.9 | 181.0.]7136.1 | 132.1'} 169.7 | 198.1 | 116.4 | 146.6 | 114.7 

165.9-| 162.1 | 182.6 | 1368 | 132.7 | 171.9 | 202.1.) 114.5 | 146.9 | 114.8 

176.0 | 171.4 | 187.1 | 142.6 | 133.4 | 172.4 | 207.3 | 118.1 | 148.7 | 119.0 

177.5 | 174.6 | 195.2 | 149.4 | 134.4,] 173.8 | 213.5 | 122.3 | 153.9 | 124.0 


J 
* me . : “ 
ce: current motor yehicles prices beginning with October 1946. 
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‘aterpillar Tractor. . 
@lanese Corp. . . 


Fr Ate ee iphur 
22) ulphur..... 
Pruchaut Trailer... . 
General Motors Corp 
General Portland Cement 


General Railway Signal Co 
Goodrich Company.......-. 


(Granite City Steel... .. 


Howe Sound Co. 
Hudson Motor......- 
Ingersoll-Rand Compa’ 


International Paper...... Ae 
Johns-Manville...........-- 


Johnson & Johnson...... 


Jones & Laughiin......... 
Libby-Owens-Ford........ 
Liggett & Meyers Tobacco. - . 

Mion OUCOs fees va ies 


Long-Bell Lumber. . 
Magma ae wipes 
Mathieson Chemical. . 
MeCall Corp 


Mohawk Carpet Mills.... 
Monsanto Chemical. ...... 
Montgomery Ward....... 
National Cash Register. ... 
National Distillers........ 
Nationa) Lead. ,...-...6. 
National Malleable,....... 
National Steel Corp. -..... 
New England Tel. & Tel.... 
No, Amer. Oil Consolidated 


Ohio Oil... . 
Pacific Mills. 
Park Davis: . 
Pfeiffer Brewing 
Phileo 


Plymouth Oil 


Reliable Stores 


Revere Copper & Brass. 
Reynolds Metals....... 
Rheem Manufacturing C 
Rotary Electric Steel... 


Sti Regis Paper... ...5...-.. 


Scott Paper 


Shell Oil 
Skelly Oil 


Standard Steel Spring 
Stewart-W arner 
Studebaker Corp 


Phillips Petroleum......... 
Pullman, TG Ve 
Radio Corporation of Amer 


Republic Steel. ........-- 


Sharon Steel.../........-. 


Socony Vacuum,.......... 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


"$3,327 


749 
631,574 
at be 
1,376,660 
13,493,658 


8,910,506 
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6.54 10 

4.87 32'085,262 
3.95 9,431,585 
3.52 5,826,140 
3.64 

7.28 

2.98 |} 

547 

2.74 

3.71 
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2.06 
4.53 
2148 | ; 
4.29 E 
4.47 , 
1.98 h 
2:82 5.14 
4.23 5.44 
4.87 | 5.85 
5.85 36 | 
6.58 737 
4.07 4.30 
2.49 6.76 
1.91 2.7070 
2.36 2:37 
1.32 6.08 
in sce 
2.07 307 . 
a 2.24 
DA 3.8%) 5 
5. 935 
2. 6.45 - 
2. 5.44 
1% 3.39 
: 6.99 — 
1-24 
1 ns 
468 
/ 317 
83 } 2.61 
87,334,000 \o71 
274,500,000 re 
3:030,694 2.35 
19,372,578 8.22 
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__ Industrial Earnings; Retail Prices in 1950 


1949 
9 mos. 


Per 
share 


a 
5.61 


Per 950 
| sh 9 mos. 


seeidiestiale a 
$5,244,841 
040,339 
95,133,143 
23,455 637 
262 


) CONE RNNN ONS Scien 

: theo oo ooo S en 00—3 

: See SRSS2SeRraas 
DCSE 2 GOR RS CORD Oe 
WWromI ROIS poo 
SAHEWSMENo eS 


Corporation 


BPaions Poriand Cement... 56. cece ee eed ae. 
Amer 


LSU CA yg CO a a ne eee 
American Gas and Electric Service...............-- 
American Tel. & Tel. 

ORE RET oho casi oa lei engi Suis wd Be BRE cin ie ev ete 
American Tel. & Tel. (Parent company)............. 
Burlington Wills Corp... ......--<..eee te . Bete 
Central Illinois Light.... =e ae 
Commonwealth Edison... . 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y. 
Consolidated Gas, Baltimor 
Consumers Power........ 
Continental Can. . 
Cream of Wheat. . SH 
Rapes aS PIT POSSU GROIN ga opnne cea tiale obs Hasina a nie ob ieheie ole e« 
MRR TR MONTH UTS cw. xo ciwtelale claus oe % avo week eidipiere 
eH ERMEG PN ADINDIGAS oo sas i. sole a iniete Severe Sabo Hee 
Federated Department Stores, Inc....,..........-. 
Sr RATER UIDIIIOS, <2 cue ot et gees eens 
SREP RETOFINO! ANC. COON. 5 4 o:..0 se we ha epee ea ias 
Hiram Walker-Gooderham and Worts............., 
MR ITIRTCE ROLOLIS steers) a livd sick alinpe a) 8a, fi gree ss p)aiaiwis > 
NEEDED OL AMETICR. oo ahb. dices see os elec new ee 
RMT RCRD ONES fare bay.) vo (ica tis a|\d"G «pte Wiernlerely- #0 2 ee oon 
ReeMESRTRIEESI SOE ers, 6 oa) es. ocieiags aye e\ecee a a aleleyate el 
New England Gas and Electric.............-....:. 
Meaweineiand Mel. d& Tel). fi. ec ce ee eee ne 
SaPURST RRC VARADERO Ah, Uk gic) ayy tia outieie « e¥idieleiele.oiseps oie 
Pennsylvania Power and Light...........--.....-.. 
ROO AV DOWIILET oro es et he eee eee ole ose 
MOUSIHEY ANGUStIICS, INC. 6.0). eke wees ecavese 
Beawrnms Piatiers:Corp. . 2... ee ee reece 
Sherwin-Williams Co “V4, 
Superior Oil Co., Calif 
eras Utilities... ........-- 


(Consolidated net income of 


1950 

Net Per Net Per 
income share income share 
$3,305,820 5.61 $3,359,123 5.72 
21,280,762 4.27 22,553,806 4,53 
21,302,690 4.28 23,756,399 4.77 
216,090,310 8.91 327,232,570 11.98 
218,130,815 9.25 272,240,000 | 10.20 
18,281,000 4.30 27,941,000 6.86 
2,897,935 2.99 2,923,798 3.03 
27,972,171 2.04 28,478,691 2.07 
36,546,1 2.35 37,760,569 2.36 
7,769,726 1.58 -- 9,964,562 1.87 
14,887,557 2.53 17,674,933 2.80 
12,010,613 3,62 ,044,3 4.27 
1,609,289 2,68 1,405,137 2.34 
8,314,553 3.18 12,863,160 4.98 
5,826,206 9.71 516, 9.19 
4,820,965 2.07 5,334,795 2.10 
13,932,401 4.95 18,219,759 6.44 
5,543,209 1.94 43, 1,85 
1,736,747 3.23 2,329,890 4.39 
23,643,669 8.19 27,925,874 9.68 
688,886 4.14 960,01 10.30 
6,802,656 6.95 11,081,829 11,28 
26,229,931 6.04 30,535,326 7.03 
23,779,291 3.50 21,025,218 3.07 
1,929,075 1.17 2,331,104 1.29 
9,107,103 5.85 17,680,385 11.36 
7,341,712 3.18 11,356,540 5.01 
9,091,419 2.03 12,046,283 ee 
3,692,650 3.19 3,909,428 39 
24,242,590 5.38 36,915,2 8.47 
34,766,292 3.96 41,809,371 4.77 
7,645,411 5.73 9,813,163 7.44 
7,283,443 17.22 6,928,542 16.38 
11,708,035 2.08 4,129,716 2.40 
7,604,938 1.70 9,855,750 1.93 
3,698,753 9.05 4,684,498 11.46 


Retail Prices in 1950; 


Fairchild Publications Retail Price Index 


Source; 


Retail prices experienced little change in the 
first months of 1950, and it was not until April 
that the Retail Price Index prepared by A. W. 
Zelomek showed a gain as compared with March 1. 
With the period 1935-1939 establishing 100 points, 
January and February, 1950, were stationary at 
137, which compared with 141 on Feb. °1, 1949. 
here had been fractional declines in prices for 
women’s apparel and piece goods, and slighter 
declines in infantswear and men’s apparel. In 
February decreases had been recorded in rayon, 
silk and woolen piece goods, furs, men’s clothing, 


* china, and glassware, and increases in cotton, 


{ 


} 


wash goods, sheets and pillow cases, blankets, 
women’s hosiery and floor coverings. 

On April 1 the index showed a gain of 0.1% 
compared with March ist, but prices were still 
91% below April.1, 1950 and 3.5% below the 
1948 high. The trend was mixed, home furnishings 
continuing to show small gains. There were also 
increases in prices for men’s underwear and 
shoes. On May 1 the index read 137.1,.as on 
April 1. The first advance since Oct. 1, 1948, was 
shown on June 1, when the index figure was 137.3 
and for the first time in months the major groups 
showed. no declines. 

By July 1 prices continued to gain and the index 
figure increased 0.2% over that of June 1. The 
chief advance was in home furnishings, piece goods 
and men’s apparel, while women’s apparel re- 
majned unchanged. 

etaif prices became firmer a few weeks before 


Rise Begins in May 


the Korean war. The wholesale markets showed 
increases that were refiected in retail prices a 
short time later, From July on retail prices ad- 
vanced. The index figures for Aug. 1 stood at 
138.4; Sept. 1 at 140.1; Oct. 1 at 141.5; Nov. 1 
at 142.6. Retail prices in August recorded one of 
the greatest monthly advances in several years; 
by that time prices had advanced 2% since June 1 
and were only 1.3% below the postwar thigh of 
142, recorded Oct. 1, 1948. 

This mark was passed in October. Although 
prices gained slightly less in October than in 
September, they showed, on Noy. 1, a gain of 
4.1% above Nov. 1, 1949 and 3.6% above the 
level of July 1. They exceeded the 1948 high by 
3.2%. 

With the exception of men’s hats and caps, 
infants’ socks, every commodity included in the 
index advanced during October. The greatest gains 
were recorded by floor coverings, infants’ and 
men’s shoes, furs, corsets and brassieres, women’s 
hosiery, blankets, sheets and pillowcases and 
woolen piece goods. The advance in floor cover- 
ings was marked, an increase of 18% in a year, 
Sheets, with a gain of 11.6%, showed the greatest 
advance in a year of any of the textile apparel 
commodities included in the index, 

Quotations were still considerably below re- 
placement and therefore retail prices were headed 
higher. The full effect of replacement, according 
to A. W. Zelomek, was not expected to be felt 
until spring, 1951, or even later. 
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Deere & Co 
Dow Chemi aE 
i Pont de Nemours............. ae 
MIOOtt-JONNSON. . 2. ee eee 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
General Electric 


International Paper........... an 
International Shoe: =... 2.2... 0... ee 
International Tel. & Tel 
Jobns-Manville 


Macy, R. 
Melville Sho 
Monsanto Chemical. . 
Montgomery Ward 
National Biseult 

New York, Chi. & St. Louis 
Owens-Illinois Glass..... 02,2... 
Pacific Gas & Electric, .... 
Pacific Lighting. . . 
Paramount Pictures 
Pennsylvania R. R.. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Richfield Oil 


Sinclair Oll...... 
Skelly Oil... . 
Socony Vacuu 
Southern Pacific. 
Standard Oil, Cal 
Standard Ot], Ind 
Standard Oil, N. 
Sun Oil 
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Westinghouse Electric 
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International Bank for Reconstructi 
, Vice President. Address, 1818 H St., N.W., 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
) t (also known as the World Bank) was 
lished under Articles of Agreement formulated 

by 44 nations at the United Nations Monetary 
Financial Conference at Bretton Woods, New 
ipshire (July 1-22, 1944). United States par- 
ticipation in the B: 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act, approved July 31, 
The Articles of Agreement of the Bank entered 
into force Dec. 27, 1945 and the Bank for- 
Mally began operations on June 25, 1946 with an 
authorized capital of $10,000,000,000, of which 
$7,670,000,000 had been subscribed by 38 of the 


_ Nations represented at the Bretton Woods Confer- 


ence. The Bank now has 49 member countries and 
Subscribed capital amounting to $8,338,500,000 of 
which 20 per cent has been paid in, 2 per cent in 
gold or dollars and 18 per cent in the currencies of 
the mem er countries. This paid-in portion of the 
Capital subscription may be used by the Bank in 
* are cases for making loans. Additional loanable 

ds are obtained by borrowing in the capital 
uearkets of the world. The remaining 80 per cent 


_ of the Bank’s subscribed capital is reserved to 


a 


creased at 
- tota: 


J 
é 
~ 


_— 


! 


Ps 


r 


meet the Bank’s obligations. The total amount out- 
standing of guarantees, participations in loans and 
ect loans made by the Bank may not be in- 
time to an amount in excess of the 
1 unimpaired subscribed capital, reserves and 
surplus of the Bank. 


OBJECT OF THE BANK 


The aims of the Bank are: 
* » assist in the reconstruction and development 


, of territories of members by facilitating the in- 
vestment of capital for productive pufposes, in- 
cluding the restoration of economies destroyed 
or disrupted by war, the reconversion of pro- 
ductive facilities to peacetime needs and the 
encouragement of the development of produc- 
tive facilities and resources in less developed 
countries. 

To promote private foreign investment by means 
of guarantees or participations in loans and 
Other investments made by private investors; 
and when private capital is not available on 
reasonable terms, to supplement private invest- 
ment by providing, on suitable conditions, fi- 
mance for productive purposes out of its own 
capital, funds raised by it and its other re- 
sources. 

To promote the long range balanced growth of 
international trade and the maintenance of 
equilibrium in balances of payments by en- 
couraging international investment for the de- 
velopment of the productive resources of mem- 
bers, thereby assisting in raising productivity, 
the standard of living and conditions of labo: 
in their territories. . 
To arrange the loans made or guaranteed by it 
in relation to international loans through other 
channels so that the more useful and urgent 
projects, large and small alike, will be dealt 
with first. 

To conduct its operations with due regard to the 
effect of international investment on business 
conditions in the territories of members and 
in the immediate postwar years, to assist in 
bringing about a smooth transition from a war- 

* time to a peacetime economy. 


LOANS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Loans which the Bank has already made include 


’ four direct loans for reconstruction purposes, total- 


» Mainly 


ing $497,000,000 to the following European coun- 
tries: $250,000,000 to France, $195,000,000 to The 
Netherlands, $40,000,000 to Denmark, and $12,- 
000,000 to Luxembourg. These loan agreements 
provide for the purchase of specific commodities— 
industrial and agricultural machinery, 
transportation equipment and basic raw materials 


| —which the borrowing countries needed to step up 


production and to contribute to the reconstruction 
of Europe as a whole. To the European area the 
Bank has also loaned $12,000,000 to four Dutch 
shipping companies for the purchase of six mer- 
hant vessels, $16,000,000 Belgium for re- 
iquipment of its steel and power industries, $15,- 
0,000, of which $6,200,000 was later cancelled at 
ie request of the borrower, to the Netherlands’ 

wrstel bank for equipment for reconstruction and 
modernization of industrial plants; $12,500,000 to 
the Bank of Finland for electric power development 
ind equipment for woodworking and_ limestone 
sowder production; and to Finland and Yugoslavia 
$2,300,000 and $2,700,000 respectively to finance 
yurchase of equipment for timber production. In 
ddition to loans for reconstruction and re-equip- 
nent purposes in Europe, the Bank has also made a 
dan of $34,000,000 to India for rehabilitation of 
railways. | 


Foeigntndetational Bank 


International Bank for Reconstruction 


on and Development——Eu 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ank was authorized by. the. 


and Development 
gene R. Black, President; Robert L, 


Loans which the Bank made for the purpose of 
developing the productive facilities and un 
resources of its member nations include: $16,- 

5 to instrumentalities of the Chilean goy- 
ernment for the 


modern agricultural machinery; 
Fee Tue, 008, of which $10,000,000 represented re- 
unding of a previous loan, to agencies of the 
Mexican Government, to Mexican Light & Power 
Co. and to eight private commercial banks to aid 
electric power development and development of 
private industry; $90,000,000 to Brazilian Traction, 
Light & Power Co. and Sao Francisco Hydroelec- 
tric Co. for electric power development and ex- 
pansion of local and long distance telephone in- 
stallations in Brazil; $28,500,000 to». India for 
land reclamation and. electric power development; 
$5;000,000 to Caja de Credito of Colombia for 
agricultural machinery; $12,545,000 to Comision 
del Rio Juempa of El Salvador for hydroelectric 
power development: $12,800,000 to Iraq for a 
flood control project; $16,400,000 to Turkey for 
grain storage facilities and port construction and 
development, and $9,000,000 to the Industrial De- 
velopment Bank of Turkey to finance a part of 
its dollar requirements; $100,000,000 to Australia 
to finance a part of the dollar costs of the country’s 
development program; $33,000,000 to an Szenty. of 
the Government 'of Uruguay for electric power 
development and expansion of telephone facilities; 
$7,000,000 to Ethiopia for rehabilitation of roads 
and to supply necessary dollars for a development 
bank; and $25,400,000 to Thailand for irrigation, 
port and railway development? 


BONDS ISSUED BY BANK 


In its role as borrower, the Bank increases its 
supply of loanable funds in two ways: 1) by bor- 
rowing funds Cae through issuance and sale 
of its own bonds; 2) by selling from its loan port- 
folio securities issued to it by borrowers under its 
loans. To date the Bank has sold its own bonds in 
the amount of $250,000,000 on the United States 
market. One issue comprises $100,000,000 of 2% 
Serial Bonds due 1953-62; the other $150,000,000 of 
Twenty-Five Year 3% Bonds, As circumstances per- 
mit the Bank intends to supplement its borrowing 
in the United States by selling its bonds on the 
markets of other countries. Its non-dollar bonds 
consist of two issues, 212% Swiss Franc Serial 
Bonds maturing in 1953-54 and 1953-56 eine 
amounting to 45.5 million francs, equivalent to 
approximately $10.6 million. With regard to sales 
from its portfolio, the Bank to date has sold to 
institutional investors in the United States $12,- 

00,000 of the notes received in connection with 
the Dutch shipping loans, $16,000,000 of the bonds 
received in connection with the loan te Belgium, 
$448,000 bonds received in connection with the loan 
to Luxembourg, ‘and the equivalent of $617,000 in 
Swiss franc bonds received in connection with the 
loan to the Netherlands Herstelbank, 

Assistance which the Bank renders its member 


“countries is not confined to actual lending opera- 


tions. Upon request of its member governments, the 
Bank has already sent .missions of investigation to 
approximately 25 member countries in Latin 
America, Europe, the Middle and Far East. This is 
in accord with the Bank’s policy of cooperating 
with the Point 4 program, 


U. S, SUBSCRIPTION 


The United States has subscribed to a greater 
portion of the Bank’s capital stock than any 
other member country. Its subscription totals 
$3,175,000,000 of which it has paid im 20 per cent, 
or $635,000,000. The United States subscription 
is 38.08 per cent of total capital subscriptions. The 
four next largest subscribers are the United King- 
dom, China, France and India. The principal 
office of the Bank is located in Washington, D. CGC, 
The Bank also has a branch office in New York 


The Bank’s members are: 


Nicaragua 

Australia Egypt Norway 
Austria El Salvador Pakistan 
Belgium Ethiopia Panama 
Bolivia Finland Paraguay 
pee patos Peru 

anada, reece iinnj 
Ceylon Guatemala pee aaa Rep, 
Chile Honduras eae z 
China Iceland Turk and 
Colombia India TKey 
Costa Rica Iran Union of —— 
Cuba Iraq South Africa 
Czechoslovakia Italy United Kingdom 
Denmark Lebanon United States 
Dominican Luxemburg Uruguay 

Republic Mexico Venezuela 
Ecuador Netherlands Yugoslavia 


The Tiisenanigaet Wohetaey’ Sond? 


Fund—Camille Gutt, Managing Director and cnecioeaes of 
y epetrationy 6, D. C. 

‘The International Monetary Fund was estab- 
an in terms of Articles of Agreement adopted 
by 44, nations at the Bretton Woods Conference 
(uly, 1944). is Articles of Agreement came 
into force (Dec. 27, 1945) and at the time of the 
first meeting of the Executive Directors (May 6. 
1946) 38 countries had become members. Ten 
countries joined later. to 

The main purposes of the Fund, as yt out 000,000 was held by the 
in the Articles of Agreement, are: (1) to pro- Members are under wae obligation, 
mote international monetary cooperation through foreign exchange values of their 
@ permanent institution which provides machinery | been agreed with the 
for consultation and collaboration on interna-| in their exchange rates without 
a ae Pie arkl problems, and, more specifically. | the Fund. The Fund, however, is 

promote exchange stability and avoid| object if the proposed change does 

pate be exchange depreciation, (3) to assist'| 10 per cent of the “original par value. 
in mt e establishment of a multilateral system of| values were announced (Dec. 18, 1946 ae 
‘payments in respect of current transactions, which | members, to which eight others have subsequently 
means the eventual elimination of restrictions | peen added: From the commen of ope! ra 
on the making of payments and transfers for| tions on March 1, 1947, through April 30. 1 } 
current international transactions and the avoid- the equiva priest st the oe 8 amoun a | 
ance of discriminatory currency arrangements or 5 | 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
members, under appropriate conditions, -to draw 
upon the resources of the Fund with a view to 
Shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
of any disequilibrium which may from time to 
time arise in their balances of payments. 

The Fund obtains its resources from the pay- 


they represent. The 
ment by members of quotas, the size of which 


ni 
entitled to cast 34.72 percent of the total vote. 


Aid Extended to all Foreign Countries by the U. S. i 


DATA SROLURES MARSHALL PLAN AID (ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION), 
OFFICIALLY KNOWN AS THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM. + 


Through Grants, Credits and Investments in the International Fund and Bank for Period 
July 1, 1940-June 30, 1950; by program only 


Source: Office of Foreign Transactions, Department of Commerce 
War period Postwar period 


Program July 1, 1940, to} July 1, 1945, to Wer and 
June 30, 1945 June 30, 1950 Postwar 
Et ee aa fae el prs See an 
OA ES SEES RR Sea eee ot nn ei $48,701,000,000 | $31,441,000,000 | $80,142,000,000 9 
iiiiternational RUNI aee sth Ss Fak oc wis oa Re eee alle HC OS Cees 2'750,000, "750,000,000 9 
NEMOURS ES ODS ERO Goal C20" 455 «gt 01> Ripiata in, War 4 wd Rw eld pi cis. coe athe gine Sipe leTN 635,000,000 635,000,000. 
MRPRTN ANG CSEOGIUG Css Sis Soy setae aa bs Calan ye Se nie 48,701,000,000 28,056,000,000 76,757,000, : 
ee LER CARTES CT NG ie Sr vio pik gtureqsto mika’ ve ig wiPun aeeare area Noe eS 29,312,000,000 78,013,000 
Grants...... PRM RR atch hogiea ae cmeew tree wh ata 47,468,000,000 18,867,000,000 66,335,000, ooo | 
RTEME INC Tdi vincats «cd piel Wile 8 wie e.peid) soo 8 btelobee 46'074,000;000 Ad 957,000,000 48,031,000, . 
Civillan pipolies Tak Caiigin twa oe ins Ae eee 813,000,000 4'570,000,000 5,383,000, iia 
Paropean RONEEE RRR OR sath Ge elaYer ape SCORES RE Top Stewie eae 6, 750, ‘000; 000 6,750,000,000 9. 
BUR ARSU SERRA) yg eS pais yrs ble > aise’ epee bey ceed 83,000,000 3,443,000,000 3,526,000,000 
Interim Aid x 
OHIMPBS SPADUIZAtlON. ie ois ewes ee ve ewieve sss 380,000,000 120,000,000 " 
Oe MOG USCS icc RR SE Ra ape oe on TOS bee nee SO ySeC rai a rrr eee 160, ,000 ’ 
PAE HE Ce iste iw a'y cov Wie. ete we niqvaue ere woria o baue u'eiabvann)e waa Nnet 129,000,000 , 
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Mutual Defense. . 
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SARMIBR MENTED SIRIE Te terse Wise lah ci bias op, Sea pcre wai olece oe 1,232,000,000 10,445,000,000 
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Grants and credits utilized amount to $29,312,000,000; however, this total includes $1,256,000,000 i) 
Lend-Lease which is a credit resulting from Lend-Lease settlements and is also included in Lend-L 
under Grants. To ayoid duplication this credit of $1,256,000,000 should be subtracted from the tot 
for Grants and credits leaving $28,056,000,000. : 


Portraits on U. S. Currency 


De- 
nom- Portrait 


nom-| Portrait 


ina- on Face Embellishment on Back ina- on Face Embellishment on # 
tion y tion 
$1 Washington! Great Seal of U.S. $100 Franklin. ..|/Independence Hall 
2 Jefferson... . | Monticello 500 McKinley. . Ornate denominationg 
5 Lincoln. .. .| Lincoln Memorial 1,000 |Cleveland. ./Ornate denomination 


10 Hamilton, ,|U. 8, Treasury 
20 Jackson....|White House 
50. Grant...,.1U. 8. Capitol 


5,000 aleapean .. (Ornate denomination 
Chase...,,/Ornate denomination 


00' 
100 ,000\ Wilson.,...lOrnate denomination} 


STATES OF 


eau of the Census, July, 1950. For 


Alabama 
70 State. Yellowhammer State. 
SPAPITAL: Montgomery. AREA: 51,609 sq. mi., 
ik, 28th. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 
)), 3,052,395, rank, 17th. MOTTO: We Dare De- 
caente. FLOWER: Goldenrod. ADMIS- 


abama lies in the cotton belt of the 
jouth, bounded N. by Tennessee, E. by 
a, W. by ee a S-E. by Flor- 
a, S. by Gulf of Mxico. In N., Tennessee 
Ver runs through Cumberland plateau 
d provides motive power at Muscle 
‘als, a 37-mi. stretch with fall of 134 ft., 
dea Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
t 


Valley lies to S., hemmed inby Pied- 
a plateau. Then follows the coastal 
Wvial plain. Coal underlies about 7,000 
.~ Mi. near northern Appalachian region, 
, SO iron ore. 
' Principal river is the Alabama, formed 
¥y junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa above 
Peery, joined by Tombigbee above 
bile and losing some waters to the 
before entering Gulf. Mobile Bay 
20 mi. long, 8 mi. wide and Mobile is 
7 seaport. Cheaha mountain, a state 
ari, 5 mi. north of Oxford, is the highest 
oint, 2.407 ft. Gulf State Park, in Baldwin 
Ounty and Clear Creek falls, Winston 
Peounty, are attractions, Also 19 state parks, 
» 101 state forests, 9 community forests. 

' Mobile, colonized by French 1699, ceded 
¥ Spain 1799 but not turned over till 1813, 
Bars nearly 7,000,000 tons annually. Its 

larnival dates from 1704. Azalea Trail 
WPebruary-March) and tarpon fishing are 
Wtourist attractions. It is terminal for 
Southern, Louisville & Nashville, Gulf, 
ebile & Ohio. 

| Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called ‘'Pitts- 
MBurgh of the South,” started its industrial 
With DeBardeleben Coal & Iron Co., 
6; now has Ensley plant of Tennessee 
jpGoai, Iron and Ry. Co.; Woodward Iron 
"/Co., Sloss-Sheffield, and U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. at Bessemer. Non-existent in 

1861, it had only 38,000 people in 1900, but 
Wy 1930 250,000, and by 1949, 300,000. 

I Alabama raises nearly one-tenth of na- 
J fien’s cotton. Also tobacco, sweet potatoes, 
)Sigar cane, peanuts, corn, oats, water- 
melon, hogs and dairy products. Florence, 
}im the north, is a cotton center. Tuscum- 
| (bia, 6 mi. from Florence, has the birth- 
place of Helen Keller, a public museum. 

}, Alabama has 26 institutions of higher 
“learning, including Tuskegee Institute, 
"Booker T. Washington’s famous school for 

@groes. Recent progressive legislation 

S provided for compulsory X-ray ex- 
amination to combat tuberculosis. 

Alabama, first explored by-De Narvaez, 

) Spanish, 1528, is rich in historical markers 

and sites. Andrew Jackson defeated the 

"Creek Indians at Talledega and Horseshoe 
| Bend. The Confederate States were organ- 
q ed at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and Jef- 
‘ferson Davis took oath as president at 
; State Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ “‘first 
i ite House” is now a museum. The 

Maval foundry at Selma, which served the 
) Piederacy, is also commemorated. 
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on figures here given are those of the Preliminary Report of the Census of 1950, published 
later revisions, consult Index. 
ted 8 = U. S. Government surveys, which differ at times from the figures reported by 


bitths and 
phases of activity. 


. Area of states is that 


364, rank, 37th. MOTTO: Ditat Deus, 5 
FLOWER: Saguaro Cactus. ADMISSION: aan y 

Arizona, youngest state, was from 1863 
to 1912 a territory formed out of the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, ceded 1848 by Mex- 
ico, with Gadsen Purchase added 1853. It 
is bounded E. by New Mexico, N. by Utah, 
W. by Nevada and California, S, by Mex- 
ico. Climate ee 8 dry, in parts arid. It 
has average annual sunshine of 80%, rich 
mineral workings, rodeos, Hopi, Navajo 
and Yaqui ceremonials, Phoenix and Tuc- 
son attract many tourists. 

It is noted for the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 
217 mi. long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4,000 
to'5,500 ft. deep, “the most sublime spec- 
taele in the world.” This is reached by 
Santa Fe Ry. to Williams, Union Pacifie to 
Jacob: Lake, Utah, The state also has man’s 
greatest water barrier, Hoover Dam (for- 
merly Boulder) in Black Canyon of the 
Colorado, 726 ft. high, 660 ft. wide at base, 


1,244 ft. long at top, creating Lake Mead, 


115 mi. long. (Santa Fe Ry. to Kingman.) 
Vast reclamation projects built Roosevelt 
dam on Salt river (1911), Coolidge Dam on 
Gila (1936), Bartlett Dam on Verde (1939), 

Nature has given Arizona the Painted 
Desert, extending for 300 mi, along U. S. 
66; the Petrified Forest; Canyon Diabolo, 
225 ft. deep, 500 ft. wide, and Meteor 
Crater, 1 mi. wide, made by prehistoric 
meteor, also on U.S, 66. Highest mountain 
is Humphrey’s Peak, 12,611 ft. 

In 1950 a gas strike near Holbrook 
brought in a helium well reported to give 
20,000,000 cubic ft. daily, largest on con- 
tinent. 

Biggest industry is mining and smelting 
copper, Gold and silver, found with cop- 
per ore; zinc, barite, molybdenum, van- 
adium, tungsten, manganese, feldspar are 
produced. Phelps Dodge & Co, operates 
largest open-pit mines: Bisbee (owns 12,- 
750 acres); Morenci (9,290 acres); Ajo, 
Jerome. Smelters produce electrolytic 
copper at Douglas. It is the second largest 
domestic copper company and third larg- 
est producer of gold and silver. 

Alfalfa, in some parts yields 5 to 8 crops 
and i ton per acre in rainy’ seasons. Citrus 
fruits, cotton, wheat, cattle and sheep are 
raised, half of the latter by Navajos. Large 
bloe of population is Mexican and se habla 
espanol (Spanish spoken) appears in 
shops. By adapting old Spanish mission 
construction Arizona has developed a dis- 
tinetive building style. 


Arkansas 
Wonder State 

CAPITAL: Little Rock. AREA: 53,102 sq. mi., 
rank, 26th. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 
1950), 1,900,246, rank, 30th. MOTTO: Regnat Popnu- 
lus.. The People Rule, FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
ADMISSION; 25th. 

Arkansas, part of the Old South west of 
the Mississippi, an important cotton pro- 
ducing state, has large oil production, 
valuable thermal springs and is favored 
by sportsmen. Bounded N. by Missouri, 
W. by Texas and Oklahoma, S, by Louisi- 
ana, E. by Mississippi river with Tennessee 
and Mississippi opposite. It has Gulf 


| coastal plain BE, and S., Ozark and OQuachi- 


ta mountains N. and W., the latter reach- 
ing 3,000 ft. Ouachita National Forest pre- 
serves their beauty. 
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- 98 ‘States of the Union—Arkansas, California, Colorado _ 


‘The state is dra by_the Ar’ 3, | (on ada ),, Sequi 
ote State J5 Sates Py otne nia Tithe | (State pan); Santa bi 
Missouri, Saline. and Red River, which Canyons Pinnacles Nation 
crosses southwest corner. It has 20,052,926 | Gol Gate. 

acres of oak, hickory, gum, cypress 

pine, the latter supplying paper mills. The 

state raises cotton, corn, soybeans, rice 

and alfalfa; apples, including the pop 

Delicious, peaches and grapes. - 
seed oil and grape juice are profitable 
products, also rice and spinach, 

Natural gas was uncovered in 1888; oil 
in 1901; large refineries are located around z 
El Dorado. Minerals have annual produc-| peaches, pears, apricots, olives, 
tion value of approximately $125,000,000, | leads in tuna pack, fruit and vege 
two thirds in petroleum, natural gas and | processing and wine industry. It is 
coal. The state supplies 93% of the na-| parley (47,038,000 bu., 1949); 4th in 
tion’s domestic bauxite ore and has the| produces more winter wheat than | 
only diamonds mined in North America. | York (11,470,000 bu., 1949, with 1950) 

Arkansas has 24 institutions of higher | ports expected to show 1,000,000 bu. | 
ts peed colleges and universities, one | crease)..It had 2,709,000 beef cattle, 9209 
professional school, two teachers’ colleges | milch cows on Jan. 1, 1950. 
and eight junior colleges. Five are for| There has been a great increase in s 
Negroes. _ | and airplane output. Significant of 
Fresh-water «fishing, duck-hunting in| serving East is the 1950 work of Kap 
southeast lowlands, and recreations in six | Steel Corp. supplying a 1,300-mi. natty 
state-maintained park areas, seven state | gas pipe line (Texas- ois), andal 
forests of 19,800 acres and 64 community | mi. gas line (Texas-New York), & 
forests of 2,193 acres, invite visitors. Reser- | 771,745 tons of steel. 
voir areas at Nimrod, Norfolk, Bull Shoals/| Oil is the biggest industry, Natt 
the Narrows and Blue Mountain in the! gas is also produced. Food processin} 
Ozarks are accessible. There are 47 hot | second industry; motion pictures I 
springs in government-owned and oper-| distributed billions; machinery, ches 
ated Hot Springs National Park, near the/cals, vehicles, lumber, apparel, & 
city of Hot Springs, about 50 miles south- | products, furniture, follow. The state # 
west of Little Rock. Spring water ranges | mains first in gold production, cause 0: 
from 95° to 147° F. and is piped in insulated | first great Gold Rush, started at Sutti 
conduits for baths and drinking. Its origin | sawmill on American river by Ja 
is unknown, but underground water is| Marshall, Jan. 24, 1848. Also prod 
supposed to come in contact with hot] silver, copper, lead,’ borax, quicksild 
buried rocks. ; tungsten, magnesite. 

Little Rock is served by the Missouri Consult Index for special comment 
Pacific, Rock Island and St. Louis South-| Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego) 
eastern railroads; also American, Braniff The 100-odd colleges and universi 
and Chicago & Southern air lines. Hot] include major institutions such as U 
Springs is reached by Missouri Pacific and | of California, Stanford, Univ. of South 
Rock Island railroads and Chicago &| California, California Institute of Te: 
Southern airlines. nology. Of historic interest are the | 

Calif * stored Old Spanish Missions, built 1 
aliornia 1823 from San Diego to Sonora. (Con 

Aare AG a al ectae Asa 1, | PP: 701-783, Wortp Atmanac for 1950.) 

: acramento, : . sq. mi., i OD 
tank, 2nd, POPULATION: (Prelim. Census or 1950), ih ethene ae Sebeeet 
Peon Te FER Ee Gone ope RIES oe |32 state-owned _ beaches. 19 = hieaee 

oun . : . 3 . 4 
31st. en re monuments, 547,000 acres. Santa Catal 

California, largest of the Pacific states | Island, 75 sq. mi., attracts tourists. 7 
and second largest in the Union; has again | Tournament of Roses and the Rose B 
attracted the attention of the nation by | football game at Pasadena are held | 
its remarkable industrial growth and | nually, Jan. 1. Skiing and winter spe 
over 50% rise in population in a decade. | are featured’in the N. ; 
The July, 1950, census report (10,472,348) The climate of California varies acco 
gave it aslight advantage over Pennsyl-|ing to distance from the ocean and 
vania (10,435,965) for second place. (For | tude; mean temp. at San Francisco is ! 
revised reports see Index.) summer mean 60°, winter 51°. Cent 

It is bounded N. by Oregon; E. by | Valley mean is 64° but may reach 1) 
Nevada and Arizona, with Colorado river | Rain falls generally Oct. to May, avery 
along Arizona border; S. by Mexico, and | ing 22 in. at San Francisco, 16 in. at J 
1,200 mi. of Pacific ocean on W. Greatest | Angeles. ; 
length, 780 mi.; width varies, 150 to 350} California, named by Cortez, 1535, ¥ 
mi. Its extraordinary topography includes’ Alta (Upper) California under Spe 
Sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., parallel | Mexico took over, 1822, ceded it 1848, Cl 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley be-|ifornia Republic (Bear Flag) at Sonoy 
tween and luxuriant fruit-raising Im- | June 14; 1846, supported by Capt. John 
perial Valley to S.; Cascade Range and | Fremont, U. S. A. Commander John} 
Klamath Mts. to N. Highest peak, Mt. | Sloat raised U. S. flag at Monterey July 
Whitney, 14,496 ft. in S.;. Mt. Shasta, | 1846. State admitted, Sept. 8, 1950, | 
14,161 ft., N. of Sacramento Valley. Mt.| For railways and airlines, see artid 
Lassen, 10,485 ft., only active volcano in| on San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
U.S., is 85 mi. from Shasta. There are 41 


q gun 5 
pacity 

3,984,152 acre feet. st mes 

large quantities of garden truck, 


peaks over 10,000 ft. Death ealey S.E., Colorado 

has lowest point in U.S., 276 ft, below sea Centennial State. Silver State 
level. Highest lake in U. S. is Tulainyo, CAPIYAL: Denyer. AREA: 104,247 sq. mi., 5 
12,865 ft. ith. POPULATION: 


Principal river, Sacramento, uns from 1,315,206, rank, 33rd. MOTTO: Nil Sine Num 
Mt. Shasta, meets San Joaquin, reaches MISSION: 38th. 
sea in San Francisco Bay area, Most fa- Colorado, a Mountain state, is 
vored regions scenically are Yosemite | near the center of the western h 
Valley (Mariposa big trees); Lake Tahoe! U. S., bounded N. by Nebraska 


; E. by Kansas and Nebraska; S. 
ew Mexico and part of the Oklahoma 
andle; W. by Utah. It was part of the 
ma Purchase and land ceded by 
and Mexico. : 


ey 
4. and 1,500 over 10,000. Pike’s Peak (14- 
#1) was found by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 
(836. Highest is Mt. Elbert, 14,431. Major 
are Gray’s, 14,274; Torrey’s, 14,264; 
is, 14,260; Long’s, 14,255; Mt. Wilson, 
£250. The Sawatch range, on a 13,000 ft. 
svel, has Princeton, 14,196; Yale, 14,172; 
aarvard, 13,375 and a spectacular wonder, 
, of the Holy Cross, 13,976 ft., with a 
OSS Outlined in snow. 
Important sites are Dinosaur National 
mument in N:W.; cliff dwellings on 
esa Verde in S.W.; Yucca House; Hoven- 
eek, where eagles abound. Pinnacles of 
adstone rise over 300 ft. in the Garden 
£ the Gods. Twelve national forests con- 
ain 15,178,194 acres 
The Rio Grande and South Platte rise 
im Colorado and flow E. and S.E.; the Col- 
rado, with the Arkansas its principal 
butary, flows S.W. The western rivers 
lave cut great canyons; the Black Canyon 
- the Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of 
i¢ Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep, The 
lighest suspension bridge in the world 
‘osses the Arkansas 1,053 ft. above the 
ver, its main Bear 880 ft. long; total 
ee exclusive of approaches, 1,260 ft. 
‘Olorado owes its prosperity to its un- 
ampled supply of minerals and live- 
tstock. Miners and stockmen made Denver 
a metropolis, Queen City of the West. It 
rves the beet sugar industry. Colorado’s 


ek Island, Burlington, Union Pacific, 
mver & Rio Grande Western, Colo. & 
Southern. Its airport receives transconti- 

ental and regional air traffic. Colorado 
¢ famous resort, and its suburb 


of the Gods, Seven Falls. The Manitou & 
Bkes Peak Ry.; about 9 mi. long., is a 
"og road to the summit of Pike’s Peak, The 
Home for veteran union printers (ITU) 
is located here. In addition to most of the 
Tailroads that serve Denver, the. Missouri 
Pacific reaches Colorado Springs. 
' Gold was found on the Platte, 1858, and 
*Pike’s Peak or’ Bust” was the slogan of 
1859 gold rush. Gold was found at Lead- 
Wille in the valley of the Arkansas, 1860, 
‘and silver later; Tabor’s Matchless mine of 
1875 was a bonanza. Then followed lead; 
today zinc is the chief product. Climax, 
near Leadville, produces 72% of the 
World’s molybdenum; has the country’s 
highest post-office, 11,320 ft. Bartlett 
Mountain, composed of molybdenum, has 
‘a reserve of 100,000,000 tons. None of these 
towns has over 5,000 pop. 

Trinidad is in the heart of the coal re- 

ion, which covers 18,100 sq. mi. Colorado 

as immense coal, oil and gas deposits, 
With “crevice oil’ a natural feature. The 
Colo. Fuel & Iron Corp. is at Pueblo. Col- 
orado has tungsten, helium, radium and 
uranium deposits. Cattle leads livestock, 
and hay, wheat, corn, barley, sugar beets 
‘and oats; also peaches, apples and pears, 
are produced in the order named. 
| Big game includes deer, antelope, bear, 
lk, mountain lion, gray wolf, coyote. 
There are 6,000 mi. of trout streams and 
2.000 fisting lakes. The annual summer 
festival at Central City brings opera to a 
former mining town. Colorado has 6 col- 


» 


leges. and universities, with specialization - 
in mines and metallurgy. 
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Connecticut 
Constitution State, Nutmeg State 
CAPITAL; Hartford. AREA: 5,009 -sq. . mi. 
rank, 46th. _ POPULATION: (Prelim, Census of 
19:0), 1,994,818, rank, 29th. MOTTO: Qui Tran- 
stulit Sustenet. He who Transplanted, Sustains. 
peed od Mountain Laurel, 5th of the Original 
ates. 


Connecticut, southernmost of the New 
England states, is bounded E. by Rhode 
Island, N. by Massachusetts, W. by New 
York, S. by Long Island Sound, Its broad 
central valley is drained by the Connecti- 
cut river; eastern plain and hills by the 
Thames system; the Housatonic flows 
from the foothills of the Berkshires in the 
northwest. Hills have hardwood timber, 
pines, camps, ski trails; there are 43 state 
parks of 15,689 acres, 26 state forests of 
120,718 acres, over 1,000 lakes, many trout 
streams. Bear Mountain, 2,355 ft., is high- 
est peak. 

Adriaen Block, Dutch, explored the 
Connecticut, 1614. English from Massachu- 
setts settled in 1630s. First practical con- 
stitution was the Fundamental Orders, 
adopted by Wethersfield, Windsor and 
Hartford, 1638; gave superior powers to 
legislature. The royal charter of 1662 was 
exceptionally liberal; when Gov. Edmund 
Andros tried to seize it,-1687, it was hid- 
den in the Hartford oak, commemorated 
in Charter Oak Place. 

Free public schools estab. New Haven, 
1642, Hartford, 1643. Compulsory education 
in elementary and Latin grammar schools 
estab, 1650. Education is crowned by Yale 
Univ., 1701, named for Elihu Yale, philan- 
thropist, 1718. Trinity (Hartford) and 
Wesleyan (Middletown) have high stand- 
ing. Famous preparatory schools are Taft 
(Watertown), Choate (Wallingford), 
Hotchkiss (Lakeville), Kent (Kent). U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy is at New London. 

Once strongly Puritan, Connecticut, 
since 1900, has attracted huge immigra- 
tions of Irish, Italians, Ukrainians, Poles. 

Dairy products and poultry give chief 
farm income; Jersey and Angus cattle are 
bred. Plains produce tobacco, potatoes, 
fruit and truck; shade-grown tobacco 
brings rich returns. Industry claims half 
of the employed population, Fire arms, 
made since the American Revolution, 
come from Colt (Hartford), Remington 
Arms (Bridgeport), Winchester and Sav- 
age (New Haven). Eli Whitney’s principle 
of interchangeable parts first applied here. 
Huge typewriter output comes from Royal 
and Underwood-Elliott-Fischer (Hart- 
ford). Other well-known products: Singer 
sewing machines for factory use (Bridge- 
port); airplanes by Sikorsky (Stratford) ; 
‘airplane engines by Pratt & Whitney (East 
Hartford); brass products by American 
(Ansonia), Scoville (Waterbury), Bridge- 
port Brass Co.; clocks by Seth Thomas 
(Thomaston), Ingraham, Sessions (Bris- 
tol); Waterbury, Ingersoll (Waterbury). 
Also cutlery, oil burners, machine tools. 

The home offices of 61 large insurance 
companies are in the state. The main office 
of the New Haven railroad is in Hartford. 

The 1949 legislature added $20,000,000 to 
its previous appropriation to aid local 
housing authorities for low-income rental 
units and provided $30,000,000 for low and 
moderate income ownership homes, 


Delaware 


First State. Diamond State. 

CAPITAL: Dover. AREA: 2,057 sq. mi, rank, 
47th. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 
316,709, rank, 46th. MOTTO: Liberty and Inde- 
pendence. FLOWER: Peach blossom, First of Orig- 
inal 13 States. 

Delaware, next to Rhode Island the 
smallest state, is in the South Atlantic 


ie " 7 pax no ee ay 
100 _ States of the Union—Delaware, Florida _ GA 
\ pounded N. by Pennsylvania; E. | ployees’ r | systen 
hie nee Jers y, Delaware Ba and Atlan 


artly sandy and wooded. L 
Eilty in NW. eee elevation 438 ft. 
Length, 110 mi. width 10 mi. to 35 mi. sane: 

The Delaware river drains the state and : 
at Wilmington receives the Christina, aug- 
Bee Tae, fe wes town ta the | ee He 

3 udason, , 1t Was O 27 Z ; 
Dutch as South river, whereas the Hud- Florida, a South Atlantic State, dise 
son was called North river. The Delaware | ered Easter Sunday, Mar. 27, 1513, 
is connected with Chesapeake Bay by a | Ponce de Leon, is the farthest 
sea-level canal at Delaware City. the U. S. Bounded N. by and 

Capt. Samuel Argall called the present | bama, E. by Atlantic Ocean, S, by Str: 
Cape Henlopen Cape de la Warre for the | of Florida, W. by Alabama and G@ 
governor of Virginia, Lord de la Warre, | Mexico., it is 500 mi. long, has a shore. 
who never saw it; the name was inherited | of 3,751 mi., including the Ten usam 
by the state. First temporary settlement | islands, based on mangrove growths on W 
was by Dutch at Swanendael (Lewes) A major~producer of citrus fruits a on 
1631, massacred 1632. Swedes under Peter | ideal vacation land, Florida has 8 a Bee a3 

=e 


21st. POPULATION: 
10005, 2,734,086, rank, 20th. 
Trust. FLOWER: Orange 


Minuit established Fort Christina and New | tion largely southern in the 
Sweden at present Wilmington, 1638. They 
surrendered to the Dutch, 1655, who called 
it New Amstel. Dutch surrendered to the 
British, 1664, regained the land, 1673, lost 
it by treaty to the British, 1674. William 
Penn became proprietor, with headquart- 
ers at New Castle, Quaker settlement. 
Delaware has a large fishing fleet; shad, 
herring and rock are abundant; oysters, 
clams, crabs and lobsters are taken from 
the Bay. Apples, peaches, do well; some 
wheat and corn are raised; packing plants y 
are located at Dover, Milford, Middletown | tine, oldest city in U. S., founded 
and Smyrna. The broiler chicken industry |Ormond, Daytona Beach, Jacky 
produces the major agricultural income. | Pensacola, Key West, St. Petersburg, : 
Wilmington contains over half of the |asota, Tampa. The uniform ciowebine | 
state’s population in its environs. In 1730- | the state—the highest point is 325 £t. a 
86 town lots were surveyed around old | helped construction of thousands of mile 
Fort Christina and named Willington after | of fine roads, including Miami-Key Wee 
Thos. Willing; in 1738 it was changed to} highway, 170 mi., 20 ft. wide, with 
Wilmington. It is served by the Pennsyl- | longest causeway over ocean water 
vania and B. & O., and has a large Marine | Key West, on the former right of way «f 
Terminal. Old Swedes’ Church, erected by | the Florida East Coast Ry.; also Tamiz 
Swedish Lutherans, 1698, is now Prot. | Trail, Miami to Tampa. Florida is reache 
Episcopal. It is the world’s center for vul- | by Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air Ling 
canized fiber manufacture of glazed kid | Georgia Southern, Louisville & Nashvi y 
and morocco leathers, has the largest |etc., and numerous passenger steamshi} 
braided hose plant, largest single cotton | lines. Its principal cities are served k 
and dyeing works. Shipbuilding is active. | domestic air lines, while Miami airpo 5 
7 . DU PONT also is used by foreign services. Arri 
Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du} there are Pan American World Airway} 
Pont de Nemours Co., one of America’s | National, Delta, Eastern, Aerovias Brass 
greatest corporations, which maintains its | Avianca. British South American, Britis 


executive departments and research lab- | West Indian, Cubana, Expreso, Panag 
oratories here, This firm in 1950, appro-| and K, L. M | 


priated $30,000,000 for enlargement of its| Florida has a limestone base and cel 
research lab., with 2,500 employes. Organ- | china rock is much used. In the souther 
ized, 1802, with $36,000 capital for making | part is a vast swamp, the Everglades, ¢ 
gunpowder, it now represents an invest-| which 4,927,759 acres are being drainer 
ment of $1,347,000,000 with sales of $968,- | Everglades National Park, 1,100,173 acr 
000,000 and a profit of $109,000,000, (1948). | of land and water was created in 194 
In 1949 it split its shares four for one and Phosphate rock for fertilizer is a majé 
now has 60,000,000 common. Seaford, Del., | product. The greatest area is covered =| 
was its original nylon plant; it has plants | long leaf and slash pine forests suppl. 
also in Newport, Del.; most of rest are in | turpentine, rosin, pine oil, boxes ane ie] 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania. The firm | The lumber industry has the largest it 
now produces dyes, viscose rayon, Cello- | come, about 2% times that received fro: 
phane cellulose film, lacquers, ammonia, | citrus fruits, 
tetraethyl-lead and alcohol, methanol,| Fresh vegetables for winter markets a} 
enamels, synthetic rubber, synthetic cam- largest farm crop, including potatoe 
phor, urea, fibre and nylon yarn, varn-| beans, corn, cabbage, tomatoes, lettuc 
ishes, pigments, smokeless and_ blasting | Sugar cane is raised in the Everglad( 
powder. Wilmington has the Nemours | region. Fishing is important; mullet, sna 
Bldg., Du Pont Bidg., and Hotel Du Pont. per, mackerel, shrimp, clams, turtle 
Du Pont, which ran the Hanford, Wash., crawfish, stone crabs, are sent north 
lant for the Government, has been chosen processed. Sponges are fished near Ta) 
© make the hydrogen bomb at govern-| pon Springs. Cigar-making flourish 
ment cost and $1 a year profit. at Tampa and Key West. <| 
Delaware retains the whipping post as Florida has numerous lakes and sprin 
a punishment for criminals. It was the first | and an annual rainfall of 58 in. chiefi 
state to ratify the United States Constitu- winter, and is subject to violent et | 
tion (1787). It retained slavery until it| storms. It contains the second large 
was abrogated by the 13th amendment. fresh-water lake in the U. S., Lake Oke. 
The 200-year-old Sunday blue-laws were chobee, 730 sq. mi., 35 by 32 ; with} 
repealed in 1941. Recent progressive legis- | maximum depth of 14 ft. The Suwan| 
lation includes provision for a state em-| river flows hrouek. the northern pai} 
; | 


ea 


northern in the South. Miami, Palm Be 
and smaller coast resorts attract thou 
sands of-northerners. Within 30 yea 
Miami, Miami Beach, Coral Gables ar 
Hialeah, constituting metropolitan Miz 
have risen from 20,000 to over 250,000 por 
with a concentration of luxury hotels, é le 
gant shops, handsome residences of uppé 
and middle income groups, and a sky 
scraper skyline. x 
Famed.as resort cities because of 
sub-tropical winter climate are St. Au 


ere are 21 institutions of higher learn- 
cluding Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
Univ. of Miami; Univ. of Tampa; 
Uniy. (Deland), Rollins College 
inter Park). - ; 


Georgia 

Empire State oy the South 
APITAL: Atlanta. AREA: 58,876 sq. mi., rank, 

POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 
120, rank, 13th. MOTTO: Wisdom, Justice, 
yderaiion. FLOWER: Cherokee Rose. 4th of the 
ginal 13 States. 

€orgia is in the South Atlantic group, 
anded N. by Tennessee, North Carolina 
d South Carolina; E. by South Carolina 
i the Atlantic; S. by Florida; W.-by 
dJabama. The N. E. is traversed by the 
j e Appalachians, alt. rising to 
it ; the N. W. has part of the Alle- 
with High Point on Lookout 


of granite near Atlanta, 1,686 ft. 
te is drained by the Savannah, Chat- 
ooche, Apalachiola, Coosa, St. Mary’s, 
ic.; the Suwanee river rises in the Oke- 
okee swamp in the extreme’S. E 
Georgia produces. cotton and tobacco, 
‘in lesser quantity than most of the 
duthern states. It raises corn and oats 
1d other crops. Hogs numbered 1,700,000 
/ 1949; beef cattle, 1,220,000; milch cows, 
,000. Peaches, sweet potatoes and sugar 
ime are valuable crops. Large pine forests 
soduce resin, turpentine and naval 
ores. Georgia is the largest producer of 
t0lin and china clay; also produces mar- 
e, barite, granite, limestone, cement, 
le, bauxite, coal, iron, phosphate, man- 
mnese, mica, gold and precious stones. 
Industries have developed mightily in 
eorgia, in textiles, garments, flour mills, 
eel and iron works, furniture factories, 
lemicals, tile and pottery works and 
mning. Atlanta, its largest city, had 
6,962 pop. in-the Prelim. Census, 1950. 
Georgia has 51 institutions of higher 
tucation—16 colleges and _ universities, 
cluding the University of Georgia in 
hens (chartered in 1785, opened 1801). 
The National Park Service maintains 
yen parks and there are 22 state parks 
th an area of 36,500 acres. Notable 
1ong them are the Franklin D. Roose- 
It State Park, Chipley, on U. S. 27, 80 
les southwest of Atlanta near Warm 
Tings; Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, 
d Jekyll Island, off Brunswick. 
At Warm Springs is a sanitarium for 
s treatment of sufferers from infantile 
ralysis. It was here that Franklin D. 
osevelt overcame poliomyelitis. 
fort Pulaski, on Cockspur Island, at the 
suth of the Savannah River, was named 
> Count Casimir Pulaski, who. was 
wially wounded at the battle of Savan- 
h, 1779. “ 
yeorgia was visited by De Soto, 1540. It 
Ss a part of land granted to the lords 
yprietors of Carolina (1663 and 1665) ; 
same an independent colony under 
nes Oglethorpe, 1732. Georgia ratified 
. Confederate constitution, Mar. 1861, 
$s readmitted to the Union, July, 1870. 
yincipal Rys.: Southern, Atlantic 
ast Line, Central of Georgia, Louisville 
Nashville, Seaboard. Airlines: Capital, 
ita, Eastern, Southern, National. 


Idaho 


= Gem State 
APITAL: Boise. AREA: 83,557 sq. mi., rank, 


. (exists) fer Ever. FLO’ p b Mis- 
stOR re, R = eae 4 

eho, a Rocky Mountain state, lies W. 
of the Rockies, pounded N. by Montana 
and British Columbia: E. by Montana 
and Wyoming; S. by Utah and Nevada, 
W. by Oregon and Washington. The Bit- 
terroot Mountains and Continental Divide 


are between it and Montana; the Snake | 


river is part of the Oregon line. The 
country ‘was crossed by Lewis & Clark, 
1806, exploited by fur companies; be- 
came part of Oregon  Terr., 1848; Idaho 
pate ee state, 1890. 

remely mountainous, full of gorges 

and old lava deposits, Idaho is chiefly a 
mining, timber and grazing country, the 
12th mineral state, Mt. Borah in the 
Sawtooth Mts. is highest, 12,665 ft. The 
Snake river drains into the Columbia, 
runs through’ Hell’s Canyon, which av- 
erages 5,510 ft. for over 40 mi., at one 
point 7,900 ft. deep, which exceeds the 
Grand Canyon, and 10. mi, from rim -to 
rim at widest point, The Salmon (River 
of No Return) has many gorges and 
cascades. Coeur d’Alene is the finest 
lake. The Snake is noted for several 
waterfalls—the American, Shoshone and 
Salmon. Shoshone Falls.is higher than 
Niagara and is called the “Niagara, of the 
West.” At night the spectacle is illumi- 
nated with fioodlights. Twin Falls also 
attracts many visitors. 

There are 30 irrigation dams in Idaho 
of more than 10,000 acre feet capacity 
impounding a total of 5,736,043 acre feet 
of water. The largest of these is Ameri- 
can Falls Dam with a capacity of 1,700,000 
acre feet of water. 

Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, and 
silver at Coeur d'Alene, 1884, started a 
stampede. Biggest products.are, in or- 
der, lead, silver, gold, zinc, copper; also 
semi-precious gems. ‘There are large 
coal deposits and phosphate rocks. 

With 399%, of its area in forests, Idaho 
produces much lumber, with the world's 
Jargest lumber mill at Lewiston. The 
largest stand of white pine is on the St. 
Joe river. Yellow pine, Douglas fir, white 
spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has cedars 1,000 years 
old; others are 3,000 years old. Of timber, 
36%. is in national forests, 21% state. 

Idaho ranks fifth in wool production, 
At the end of 1949 it had 900,000 hd. of 
sheep, 939,000 hd. of cattle, slightly fewer 
than its Rocky Mountain neighbors. It 
raises hay, barley, wheat, sugar beets 
and potatoes of unusual size. Apples lead 
orchard fruits; butter and cheese are pro- 
duced; there is a large field and garden 
seed business. 

Hunting is greatly favored by sports- 
men, There are wolf, lynx, moose, ante- 
lope, cougar, black or brown bear and 
grizzly bear, sometimes weighing -600 
Ibs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer are nor- 
mal numbers. Pheasant, grouse, duck and 
partridge abound; there is fine fishing 
and Lake Pend Oreille, with a 500-mile 
shoreline, is home of the world’s largest 
trout, Kamloop rainbow. 

Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific; airlines: 
Empire, United and Western. 


Illinois 


Prairie State. Sucker State 
CAPITAL: Springfield. AREA: 56,400 sq. mi., 
rank, 23rd. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 
1950), 8,696,490, rank, 4th. MOTTO: State Sov- 
errigniy, National Union. FLOWER: Violet. SONG: 

IHinois, My Ilinois. ADMISSION: 21st. 
Illinois lies in the East North Central 
group, bounded N. by Wisconsin; E. by 
Indiana and Lake Michigan; S. by Ken- 


.. POPULATION: (Prelim, ‘Census of 1950), 
037, rank, 43rd. MOTTO: Esto Perpetua, It is 


tucky and Missouri; W. by Missouri and 


io 
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102 
Iowa. Lake Michigan touches the N. E. 
eorner; the Ohio river flows on the &., 
the Mississippi on the W. border. 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, the 
result of a glacial moraine, benoit 
soil su ing the nation’s second-larg- 
est pata ton, 518,112,000 bu., 1949, third 
largest spring wheat crop, largest soy 
bean crop. The state was seco: only to 
Iowa in number of hogs raised, 6,285,000. 
Beef and dairy cattle were important. 
The country’s largest meat-packing in- 
dustry at Chicago has the major plants of 
Armour, Swift, Wilson, as well as the 
largest stock yards, which reported 1949 
receipts as: cattle, 1,850,491; hogs, 3,425,252 
(average wet. 260 Ibs.); 
The primary grain exchange of the coun- 
try is the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The state ranks third in soft-coal output. 
Its industries include steel mills, foun- 
dries, machine shops, oil refineries, elec- 
trical machinery factories. It is a major 
producer of farm implements, railroad 
cars and equipment, and is a big publish- 
ing and printing center. The largest mail- 
order houses, Sears, Roebuck, Montgom- 
ery Ward and Butler Bros, are located in 
Chicago. : 

The state has 1,178 mi. of navigable 
waters. The Illinois river connects with 
the Chicago Drainage Canal to link the 
Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway from Chi- 
cago to the Mississippi. The flow of the 
Chicago river is reversed to provide lake 
water for sanitary drainage of Chicago. 

The state has 81 institutions of higher 
learning, including 39 colleges and uni- 
versities, led by the Univ. of Illinois 
(Urbana), Univ. of Chicago, Northwest- 
ern Univ. (Evanston-Chicago), Knox 
(Galesburg). There are 42 state parks of 
28,000 acres, 3 state forests, 10,275 acres, 58 
community forests, 52,296 acres. 

Illinois cherishes the precepts of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and has many monuments 
and historic sites, including Lincoln’s 
home and grave in Springfield, the re- 
stored New. Salem pioneer settlement, the 
ruins of Fort de Chartres, site of French 
military power. Jolliet, Father Marquette, 
Tonti, LaSalle, were i17th-century ex- 
ny there. It was part of the territory 
iberated by George Rogers Clark and 
ceded by the British to the U. S.; became 
Northwest Terr., Michigan Terr., and a 
state Dec. 3, 1818. 

CHICAGO 

Chicago retained its place as second 
largest city of the U. S. in the Census of 
1950 report issued July, 1950, with 3,631,835 
pop. In 1950 the Chicago Assn. of Com- 
merce & Industry reported $854,692,000 
invested in new industries since 1945. 

For the same period new homes cost 
$184,551,000 and new apartment buildings, 
$82,118,900. The city is constructing a sys- 
tem of super-highways that will serve all 
areas; cost, $150,000,000. 

Chicago is an important port by virtue 
of ships of iron ore serving the steel mills 
at South Chicago and Gary, Ind., part of 
its metropolitan district. 

_ The first atomic pile reaction was reg- 
istered during the war at the Univ. of 
Chicago, which has built extensive lab- 
oratories for nuclear research. The Ar- 
gonne Atomic Energy laboratory now 
covers 35 acres on Route 66, about 8 mi. 
from the city limits. This laboratory re- 
quires the operation of a new hospital, 
how being constructed on property of the 
Univ. of Chicago. Other new hospitals are 
the Veterans’ ($7,000,000) at the great 
Medical Center on the West Side; a Vet- 
erans’ Admin. Cancer Research hospital 
on the Chicago campus of Northwestern 
Univ. ($14,000,000). Fully $100,000,000 ad- 
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sheep, 622,862. 


dit was spent, 
pit amet rminal T3 
Chi 


west, A ; 
United, “Biik 
ing er. Since the war it has built 
airport for private planes the 
fin oe poet, 6.800 eres 17 mi. i 
nationa , 6,800 a 2 . nor 
kes of = Loop ($80,000,000), largest 
e coun < i 
Chicago is one of two cities with | 
ected e mail Ber siesta its if 
an e main posto: D 
The airport and all cities of the Metror 
itan area, as far N. as Waukegan, S.V 
Joliet, W. as Elgin and Aurora, 


Gary, Ind. Indi 
eee ham pe 36,291 sq. 
‘AL: ~ i 
oe atte, POPULATION: (Prelim. Census 
rank, 12th. FLOWER: 3 
f America. ADMIS' 


19th — a 

Indiana, a North Central state, is bousg 
ed N. by Michigan, and Lake Mich 
E. by Ohio and Kentucky, S. by Kentues 
W. by Illinois. Has Ohio river on S., ¥ 
bash on part of W.- ‘ / 

A great manufacturing state (8,000 
dustries), this annually adds $3,000,000) 
in value, It has 200 coal mines aver; 
23,000,000 tons; ranks 10th in U. S. fe 
income. Six out of every 10 perpen i 
employed in metal industries. Reports 
July, 1949, showed 502,600 em’ ore 
whom 99,500 were in iron and s ; kes 

equi 


a} | 
S| 


na 
ae 
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in motor cars and transportation 
ment, 51,400 in diversified machine 
48,300 in food processing, 46,700 in el 
trical machines, 22,400 in stone, clay 2 
glass, 22,100 in furniture and woods. 
_ Greatest steel | prea ee is in Calurr 
region—Gary, Hammond, East Chica: 
edn Gary, built since 1905, has large 
U. S. Steel mills, 1,000 ovens, 12 bil 
furnaces, sheet and tin mills; unloads < 
from Lake Superior mines automaticas 
from vessels. Also has Union Drawn 
Universal Atlas Cement, Sun Motor ¢ 
(engines). Hammond has American St# 
Foundries, Pullman Standard Car, Ame 
ican Maize Products. East Chicago 
Inland Steel, Sinclair refineries. it 
has Standard Oil of Indiana refineries. 
Indiana has $300,000,000 worth of ele 
tric-power generating facilities, from ¢on 
with 1,677,000 kwt. or 2,236,000 hp. ~ 
There are 223 airports and these airline 
T. & W., American, Eastern, Chicago 
Sou., Delta, United, Turner and Parl 
Indianapolis, which has Speedway, whe 
the 500-mi. motor car sweepstakes are he 
on Memorial Day, is served by the © 
Four, Illinois Central, Baltimore & O 
Monon and Pennsylvania railroads. 
Diversified crops are combined 
stock raising, with highgrade dairy farr 
in the northern lake region where mul 
soil produces potatoes, cabbages, oniozs 
celery and cereal crops. Central India? 
is a meat-producing area. There are e- 
tensive orchards. Indiana leads the natit 
in peppermint and spearmint oils and) 
second only to California in tomatoes. P: 
due Univ. Dept. of Agricultural Statist 
reported No. of farms (1945) 175,970: acr 
age 20,027,015, average acreage per far 
113.8; value of farms $1,794,314,968; i 
come (1948) $1,051,393,000. 
Indiana has compulsory school atten} 
ance up to 16 and claims 99% literacy. F 
mous among 38 institutions of higher ed} 
cation are the Univ. of Indiana, Not 
Dame Univ., Purdue Univ., Valparai) 
Univ., Wabash College, Culver \Milita 
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ce in literature with 


5 ark, 
ie was studied by Robt. and Helen 
‘for Middletown. Paul Dresser (bro. 
Dreiser) wrote On the Banks of the 
abash, now state song. 
“There are 16 state parks, 43,161 acres, 
state forests, 96,161 acres, 4 well-stocked 
imme preserves and 13 fish hatcheries, 
eh provide millions of fish annually. 
mong 14 state memorials are the Vin- 
mnes memorial to George Rogers Clark, 
Harmony (Rappite) community, Tip- 
e€canoe and other Indian baitlefields, site 
Lineoln’s boyhood home and grave of 
laney Hanks Lincoln, Spencer Co. Also 
Jorld War Memorial, Indianapolis, na- 
ional office of American Legion. 
“Indiana has 10,530 mi. of paved high- 
Vays under state supervision, 72,568 mi. 
ider county supervision. Important lime- 
one quarries are at Bedford. Limestone 
Kholes account. for caverns in south, 
Acluding Wyandotte cave near Leaven- 
orth, 3rd_ largest in U. S. The famous 
stoface Santa Claus, beloved by  phil- 
elists, is in Indiana. 


Iowa 


Hawkeye State 
CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,280 sq. mi., 
24th. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 

), 2,609,748, rank, 22nd. MOTTO: Our Liberties 

Prize and Our Righis We Will Maintain. 

OWER: Wild Rose. ADMISSION: 29th. 

_ Iowa, in the West North Central part of 
he Middle West, is bounded N. by Minne- 
ta; E. by Wisconsin and Illinois; S. by 
issouri; W. by Nebraska and South Da- 
ta. The Mississippi river flows along the 
sntire E. line; the Missouri along three- 

urths of the W. line. Its elevation is 477 

1,675 ft. It is the heart iand of Amer- 
oe agriculture, possessing some of the 
inest soil in the world, and 25% of all 
Grade A soil in the U. S, The rolling 

airie is 97% under cultivation and yields 
umper crops of corn, oats and wheat, 
While livestock takes front rank with hegs 
ind horses, and dairying is a large pro- 
lucer of revenue. : ; 

Towa’s cern yield was. emphasized in 
[950 when the judges of Iowa State Agri- 
sultural College declared Don’ Radda, a 
Washington county farmer, — national 
*hampion for the top yield of a fair-sized 
jeld. in 1949. Radda raised 2,096 bu. on 10 
ueres, where cattle had grazed for 10 
fears, using a light amount of fertilizer. 

Other crops of value are red clover, tim- 
thy, alfalfa, soybeans, potatoes, onions, 
s0pcorn. Farmers practice crop rotation 
0 a high degree of efficiency. Grapes and 
Xeaches are among the fritits marketed. 
Holsteins dominate dairy cittle and much 
‘reamery butter is produced. Poultry 
fanks high in income. There are many 
sooperative srain elevators. 

Jowa leads in per capita wealth, value 
xf farm buildings and equipment, and has 
a high percentage of occupant-ownership 
9 farms. Many industries process farm 
sroducts or .produce farm implements. 
Beng machines, railroad car equip- 
ment, furnaces, motor Car accessories, 
yending machines, office furniture, are 
sroduced. Iowa developed the pearl but- 
on industry from Mississippi river clam- 
shells. Some coalis mined. | 

Towa has 52 institutions of higher learn- 
ng, including 25 colleges, two professional 
‘schools, one teachers school and 27 junior 
solleges. The state leads the nation in lit- 
sracy—99.2%. Best known institutions are 
the Univ. of lowa at Iowa City, Drake Uni- 
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versity at Des Moines, Iowa State Agricul- 


tural at Ames; Grinnell College at Grin-_ 


nell, Coe at Cedar Rapids. 


There is no state debt, hence no state: 


rope tax. There are 10 state forests, 
3,802 acres; 10 community forests, 14,100 
acres and many parks, total 36,000 acres. 

Iowa is on the main route of three great 
transcontinental railroads: North - 
ern, Burlington, Rock Island; it is also 
served by Chicago Great. Western, Great 
Northern, Illinois Central, Minneapolis & 


St. Louis and Wabash. Its shippers easily 


reach the livestock markets of Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Omaha and Chicago. Air- 
lines are Mid-Continent, Mid-West, United 
with the principal airport at Des Moines, 


The Mississippi 9-ft. channel brings in- 


creased barge traffic. i 

Marquette and Joliet reached Iowa, 
1673. Julien Dubuque, 1788, obtained a 
grant from the Spanish to mine lead at 
present Dubuque. The first apple orehard 
was planted in 1799. Lewis and Clark 
touched Iowa in 1804. The land was part 
of territory ceded by Spain to Frarice and 
sold by France in the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803; Terr, of Missouri, 1812; Terr. of Mich- 
igan, 1834; Terr. of Wisconsin, 1836; Terr. 
of Iowa, 1838; state, 1846, 


Kansas 


ot ence dele Sun nOIeT State: 

AU: Topeka. AREA: 82,276 sq. mi, rank, 

13th. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census ae 1950), 1,- 

Ae ae eee She: mene Ad Astra per Aspera, 
o the Stars by Difficulties. FLOWER: s 

ADMISSIGN: 34th. Eggesn hs 


Kansas, a West North Central State, 
part of the Great Plains, is an oblong 
bounded N. by Nebraska, E. by Missouri, 
S. by Oklahoma, W. by Colorado. The 
Missouri river flows past its N.E. corner 
for about one-fourth of the boundary. 
Kansas is 408 mi. long by 207 mi. wide, 
rising from 750 ft. above sea level in the 
E to nearly 4,000 ft, in W. It is the exact 
geographical center of the U. S. Senator 
Ingalls called it ‘‘the navel of the nation.” 

Kansas produces the most winter wheat, 
one-fourth of the nation’s supply, 164,- 
208,000 bu., 1949. It has the largest grain 
elevator at Kansas City and the largest 
broom corn market at Wichita. Corn and 
grazing lands are.in E., wheat and cattle 
lands in the W. It had 3,627,000 hd. beef 
cattle, 628,000 hd, milch cows, 1949. The 
Ameriean livestock and farm products 
fair flourishes throughout Kansas; the 
American Royal Horse and Live Stock 
Show in Kansas City in October is a na- 
tionai feature. Kansas City, Kan., al- 
though contiguous with Kansas City, 
Mo., maintains a separate corporate or- 
ganization. It has the second largest 
stockvards and packing plants in the U. S., 
with 11 meat-packers, including Armour, 
Cudahy, Swift, Wilson. 

Other farm products are alfalfa, pota- 
toes, fruits’ flax, dairy goods, poultry. 
Meat packing is an important industry. 
The state is served by transcontinental 
and regional airlines. The principal rail- 
roads are Santa Fe, Burlington, Rock Is- 
land, Chicago Great Western, M-K-T, 
Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and Frisco. 

The principal drainage is by the Kansas 
and Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and S.E., 
the Kansas meeting the Missouri at Kan- 
sas City, Kan. The rainfall averages 26 
in., but summers are torrid in some sec~ 
tions. Excessive dryness, 1933-37, produced 
wind erosion and dust storms that serious- 
ly damaged 20% of farmlands. Intensive 
building of ponds and methods to retain 
moisture have been used since. 

In recent years oil and natural gas have 
become major industries, especially 
around Newton and Abilene, Coal under- 
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(vicinity of Wichita). 1 
territory drained by the weg eee 
through LaSalle, 1682, France ceded this to 
Spain, 1763, and received it back, 1800. In 
1803 the U. S. obtained Kansas through the 
‘Louisiana Purchase. Lewis and Clark 
reached Kansas, 1804, and Zebulon Pike, 
1806. During the fight over slavery Kansas 
was rent between free soilers and pro- 
slavery men; “Bleeding Kansas” became a 
byword. Here- John Brown of Ossawat- 
tomie fought his first battles against slav- 
ery. Kansas furnished one-fifth of her men 
for Union armies in the Civil War. Fron- 
tier posts were at Fort Leavenworth, now 
site of the. U. S. penitentiary; Fort Riley 
and Fort Scott. Dodge City became a great 
cattle town when the plains were young. 
Kansas has produced many influential 
leaders. From Carry Nation, whose wreck- 
ing of saloons represented Kansas views 
on liquor, to Dwight D. Eisenhower they 
have captured national attention. William 
Allen White, Ed W. Howe, Henry J. Allen, 
Arthur Capper rose with journalism, The 
Eisenhower home at Abilene was dedi- 
cated as a national shrine June 22, 1947. 
There are 19 colleges and universities, 

1 professional school, 2 teachers’ colleges, 
21 junior, colleges. Kansas has a rural 
health program, social welfare agencies, 
and has modernized mental and penal in- 
stitutions. In 1948 after a referendum it 
repealed its 68-year-old law forbidding 
the manufacture and sale of liquor. The 
1949 legislature initiated a 20-year road 

program. 
Kansas has over 100 state and county 
lakes and park areas of 12,000 acres and 
almost 4,000 acres of water. 


Kentucky 


Blue Grass State 
CAPITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 40,395 sq, mi., 
tank, 36th. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 
1950), 2,931,588, rank, 19th. MOTTO: United We 
Stand, Divided We Fall. FLOWER: Goldenrod. AD- 
MISSION: 15th. 


The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in 
the East Central group, is bounded N. 
by Indiana and Ohio; E. by West Virginia 
and Virginia; S:. by Tennessee; W. by 
Missouri and Illinois. Originally part of 
Fincastle County, Va., it became Ken- 
tucky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
state, 1792. Its first permanent settlement 
was at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base 
of operations of. Gen. George Rogers 
Clark. Daniel Boone, 1769, Col. Richard 
Henderson, 1775, Simon Kenton, 1771, 
were early settlers. Many came over 
Wilderness Road, Cumberland Gap to 
Louisville, now U. S. 25 E. 

Kentucky rises from an elevation of 
300 ft. at the Mississippi, to over 2,000 ft. 
of the Cumberland and Pine mountains in 
the E. The southeast is mountainous with 
limestone valleys. About one-fourth of 
the state is still forested with fine hard- 
woods in the E. part. Cumberland Na- 
tional Park preserves great wooded areas. 
Oak, chestnut, hickory, wainut, Sycamore, 
tulip, pecan, ash, maple, willow, gum 
trees abound; also rhododendron, laurel 
and dogwood, and cypress in West. 

Principal resources are bituminous coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, fluorspar, natural 
cement, rock asphalt and clay. Coal min- 
ing is a Major industry. Tobacco products, 
meat packing, woodworking, flour, cotton 
goods are produced. Agriculture gets big- 
gest income from tobacco, burley and 
dark; also Taises corn, wheat, oats, hemp, 
potatoes, fruits. Horses top livestock and 
poultry raising is extensive. 

Greatest of all the Tennessee Valley 
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T W A and Turner airlines. *- 
Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass cou 
try, is seat of Univ. of Kentucky 2 
Transylvania, oldest college west of | 
leghanies (1780). Has a large tobacc 
market and holds annual trotting 
Near Lexington are horse farms fa 
for thoroughbreds, including the Bradle= 
Calumet, Castleton, Coldstream, Lilangos 
len, Walnut Hill, Whitney. / 
In Paducah, where Irvin Cobb Hotel | 
named for city’s favorite son, dark fi 
cured tobacco, livestock, fruit are maz 
keted; June strawberry festival is heli 
Mammoth Cave, known for 150 year 
is located in a national park, 50,696 aere 
on State 70, 40 mi. from Bowling Greer 
It is 10 mi. in circumference; its Eert 
river is 360 ft. below surface, Inside i 
ark is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, nameé 
or discoverer who died there, 1925, 
Many historic places have been et 
served or restored. Pioneer Memorii 
cas at Harrodsburg has replica of Fo 
arrod (1774-76) and Lincoln Marriags 
Temple, enclosing log cabin in’ whic 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, pall 
ents of Abraham Lincoln, were marrié 
June 12, 1806. Abraham Lincoln Stat 
park, 110 acres, 3 mi. S, of Hodgenvilld 
has a Greek memorial enclosing log cab 
reputedly Lincoln’s_ birthplace. Obelig 
in Fairview marks birthplace of Jefferso: 
Davis. Federal Hill, 1 mi: E. of Bardstowz 
is called Old Kentucky Home wher 
Stephen Foster wrote Old Folks at Hom 
while visiting owner, his cousin. ; 


Louisiana 


LOW 
ADMISSION: 18th. ; 
_ Louisiana, in the South Central regio 
is bounded N. by Arkansas and Missi 
sippi; E. by Mississippi and the Gulf 
Mexico; S. by the Gulf; W. by Texas. T 
Mississippi flows along part of its 
boundary, then enters the state and ere 
ates the lush Delta region, center of suga 
e hills, bluffs on ¢ 
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- Louis XV, 1731; was ced. 
5 satay to France, fools 
U.S. Dee? 20; 1 


, 1868. 
7,409 sq. mi. under water, Louisi- 
“marshes supply most of the country’s 
at furs; it has opossum, raccoon, 
otter; many wildfowl, including 
d turkeys, and a huge amount of fresh 
md salt water fish, with a large shrimp 
nd oyster catch. Tarpon, mackerel, sea 
out, flounder and many other species 
re found along the coast. 
uisiana leads in the production of 
lar Cane, strawberries, sweet potatoes, 
cane syrup and rice. Other impor- 
mt crops are corn, cotton, potatoes, truck 
egetables, citrus fruits and pecans. The 
te ranks high in lumber production, 
t paper mills consuming large amounts 
f the abundant slash pine. 
The principal mineral products. are 
stroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, 
there are rich sulphur mines; also 
yur of the largest salt mines in the world. 
Louisiana: has 23 institutions of higher 
arning—18 colleges and universities, in- 
uding Tulane University, New Orleans, 
dest university in the lower Mississippi 
Valley, founded in 1834, as a medical col- 
ege to combat yellow fever; and five in- 
witutions for Negroes. 
Louisiana’s recreational calendar in- 
eludes the Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, 
six-day event at New Orleans, climaxed 
by the famous Sugar Bowl football game 
e New Year’s Day, New Orleans Mardi 


vas takes place on the day preceding 
ish Wednesday. 
From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, 
expelled by the British from Nova Scotia 
in 1755, settled near Bayou Teche. Their 
lescendants are known as Cajuns. Other 

ttlers included Royalists who fled the 
rench Revolution, 1789-1792. 

“Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, 
Kansas City Southern, Louisiana & Ar- 

nsas, Louisville & Nashville, Missouri 
acific, Southern, St. Louis Southwestern, 
Southern Pacific, Yazoo &_ Mississippi. 
Airlines: Delta, Eastern, Capital, Chicago 
4 Southern, Mid-Continent, National, 
an-American, T A C D, 

Maine 

Pine Tree State 
. CAPITAL: Augusta. AREA: 33,215 sa. mi., rank, 
8th, POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 
907,205, rank, 35th. MOTTO; Dirigo. I Direct. 
FLOWER: Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee. ADMIS- 
SION: 23rd. é 

Maine, largest of the 6 New England 
states, is farthest N.E., touches only one 
state—New Hampshire. Bounded N. by 
Auebec, Can.; E. by New Brunswick, Can., 
and Bay of Fundy; S. by Atlantic; W. by 
Wew Hampshire and Quebec. West Quod- 
iy Head, Long. 66° 57' is farthest E. point, 
Eastport farthest E. city in U. S. The 
straight coastline of 250 mi. is so irregular 
that bays and inlets extend it to 2,379 mi. 
Passamaquoddy Bay has average tide of 
10 ft. Cadillac Mtn., 1,532 ft., is highest 
seacoast point N. of Brazil. F 

Visited by Sebastian Cabot, 1496; tem- 
jorary settlement, Popham, 1607; perman- 
mnt, Monhegan, 1622. First ship in America 
Juilt at Popham, 1608, the Virginia, 30 
ons. First chartered town Gorgeana, now 
York, 1641. Under Massachusetts~ until 
$20, when it became state. Maine-Canada 
joundary settled by Webster-Ashburton 
reaty, 1842 ; d 
Maine is a great recreation center, this 
ndustry earning $125,000,000 in 1949. Sum- 
ner temperatures average. 60° to 70° at 
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Maine is ideal for winter sports, with 
100 clubs, 40 ski places, 30 ski tows, in- 
cluding a 1,200 ft. tow at Deer Hill. Some 
ski slopes are floodlighted. 

With over 16,000,000 acres of forests, 
Maine produces wood products from ships 
to toothpicks. Ancient stands of white oak 
exist here. White pine leads; red spruce is 
used for pulp and paper; hemlock, balsam 
fir, ash, birch, maple, tamarack are plen- 
tiful. Shoes, oil-cloth, textiles are pro- 
duced in quantity; textile mills have m- 
creased because of hydroelectric power, 
which cannot be sold outside the state. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s 
blueberry crop, and 90% of canned blue- 
berry pack. Aroostook potatoes lead the 
nation’s. production. It grows apples (Me- 
Intosh, Delicious, Northern Spy), sweet 
corn, peas, beans, poultry. Mineral prod- 
ucts are cement, feldspar, slate, granite. 

The higher institutions of learning are 
led by Univ. of Maine, Bowdoin (1794), 
Colby and Bates. 

Acadia National Park is located on 
Mount. Desert Island. Baxter State Park, 
141,712 acres, contains Mt. Katahdin and 
was donated by former Gov. Percival P. 
Baxter. Public land totals 353,287 acres. 
Bar Harbor, seriously damaged by forest 
fire, 1947, remains its finest summer resort. 

Chief railroads are Boston & Maine, 
Maine Central, Bangor & Aroostook, 
Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific. Northeast 
Airlines connects with all parts, One of 
its daily cargoes is 400 to 1,000 lbs. of 
worms. Portland is a great oil terminal, 
handling nearly 40,000,000 bbl. in 1949. 


Maryland 


Old Line State. Free State 
CAPITAL: Annapolis. AREA: 10,577 sq. mi., 
POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 
1950), 2,322,657, rank, 24th. MOTTO: Fatti Mas- 
chili, Parole Femminili. Manly Deeds, Womanly 
Words. FLOWER: Blackeyed Susan. SONG: Mary- 
land, My Maryland. 7th of Original 13 States. 

Maryland, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by Pennsylvania, N. and E. by 
Delaware and the Atlantic, S. and W. by 
Virginia and West Virginia. Potomac river 
runs on W., where District of Columbia 
takes segment out of state, Chesapeake 
Bay (first explored 1524) bisects state, 
Eastern shore is flat; Piedmont plateau of 
Appalachians in W. has some of the oldest 
rocks known to man. Backbone Mt., 3,360 
ft., is highest peak. 

First settled, 1634, at St. Mary’s by Leon- 
ard Calvert, bro. of Cecilius Calvert, 2nd 
Lord Baltimore, whose father had patent 
from Charles I. Settlement was Catholic, 
but Maryland maintained religious toler- 
anee throughout Puritan-Cavalier con- 
troversies. ' 

Chesapeake Bay has 200 kinds of fin 
and shellfish, oysters accounting for three- 
fourths of the fishing industry. Crabs, 
elams, diamond-back terrapin abound. 
The canning industry first made oysters 
available in the Middle West. Ocean City 
is headquarters for game fishing—sword 
fish, tuna. Maryland produces sweet po- 
tatoes, melons and truck and ‘cans huge 


tomato crop. Also wheat, corn, try 
‘and livestock, especially Ayrsl and 
Aberdeen-Angus breeds. It grows over 
20,000,000 Ibs. of pees yearly, also pro- 
uces some ma sugar. : 
ota an kin always has been cele- 
brated and fried chicken a la Maryland 
is characteristic. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
omic’ Panic “the gastronomic me- 
tropolis o nion,” — 
Paadctry. now tops agriculture, The larg- 
_ est shipbuilding ‘ethan is Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at Barra we oint, Airplanes and air- 
plane engines come from Glenn L. Martin 
Co. and Fairchild Aircraft Co. American 
Sugar Refining Co. and American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. operate large plants. 
Baltimore port clears over 40,000,000 tons 
annually. : ‘ 

In 1950 Baltimore completed its new 
Friendship International Airport, 3,200 
acres, finishing 3 out of 6 runways, the 
largest 9,450 ft. long, 200 ft. wide, with a 
9-story administration building. Cost $15,- 
000,000. The field is four times the extent 
of LaGuardia Airport, New York. » 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. began with 
horse power, 1830: Peter Cooper’s Tom 
Thumb, steam locomotive weighing 1 ton, 
was built here. By 1831 the railroad turned 
to steam. Today B. & O., Pennsylvania and 
Western Maryland are chief railroads. | 

Education is Jed by Johns Hopkins 
Univ. (estab. 1893), also St. John’s (1784), 
the Univ. of Maryland (1808-12), Goucher 
College. U. S. Naval Academy is at An- 
napolis, Walter Hines Page School of In- 
ternational Relations is at Johns Hopkins. 

Famous racing events include Preak- 
ness, at Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grand 
National Steeplechase at Hereford; Mary- 
land Hunt Club steeplechase at Gylndon; 
Havre de Grace, Bowie, Laurel. Gibson 
Island is center for yacht races. Fox hunt- 
ing retains English mannerisms, includ- 
ing “blessing of the hounds.” Duck hunt- 
mg is a favorite sport. 

aryland observes some historic prac- 
tices, such as the whipping post. Famous 
sites include Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 
restored, where in 1813 waved the flag that 
inspired Francis Scott Key to write the 
Star Spangled Banner (Consult index for 
article); Antietam battlefield near Hag- 
erstown (1862); Barbara Frietchie’s house, 
Frederick (1862); South Mountain (1862); 
Edgar Allan Poe house, Baltimore. 

There are eight state parks, 4,819 acres, 
nine state forests, 119,511 acres, and seven 
community forests, 22,994 acres. 


Massachusetts 
Bay State. Old Colony 

CAPITAL: Boston. AREA; 8,257 sq. mi., rank, 
44th, POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 
4,711,753, rank, 9th. MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam 
Sub Liberate Quietem. By the Sword We Seek 
Peace, but Peace Only Under Liberty. FLOWER: 
Mayflower. 6th of the Original 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
one of the 6 New England states, is bound- 
ed E. by Atlantic ocean, N. by Vermont 
and New Hampshire, S, by the Atlantic, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. by New 
York. It led in the American Revolution 
and has had paramount influence on 
American education, industry, religion, 
literature, law and culture. 

Norsemen may have visited Cape Cod, 
Martha’s Vineyard or Nantucket, ec, 1,000 
A. D. First English settlements, Plymouth, 
1620; Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1630, War 
of Independence began April 19, 1775, at 
Lexington and Concord. Bunker Hill, 
June 17.. Washington took command of 
troops in Cambridge, July, 1776. 

From the sands of Cape Cod, 65 mi. long, 
the coastal plain rises to uplands separated 
by Connecticut river, thence west to Hous- 
atonic river, Berkshires, Hoosacs and Ta- 
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Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Welleslez 
Andover, Tufts, Simmons, Hebrew Teach 
ers’, Massachusetts Institute of Technolc 
gy (Boston) and Worcester I. T. | 
Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, 3 
tiles and tools for them. Lynn, shoe capité, 
of East, produced. shoes by handi E 
1635 to 1848. Haverill, Brockton are als; 
shoe centers. Francis Cabot Lowell per} 
fected power loom, 1822, started U. S. cod 
ton cloth manufacture at Lowell, whenj 
Textile Institute gives instruction. Law 
ence has Pacific Mills, American Woole 
Co., Champion Paper. Paper is importa 
to Fall River (Fitchburg Co., Crocke 
Burbank); Holyoke (Whiting) ; Worceste 
and Springfield (U. S. Envelope); Pitts 
field (Eaton, Crane, Pike). Nationally; 
known industries include Lydia E ; 
ham Medicine Co., Lynn; Iver Johnsoj 
Arms .&& Cycle and Simonds Saw & Sten 
Fall River; American Thread, Holyoke 
Tillotsen textiles, Pittsfield; Milton Brad: 
ley, Springfield. Westinghouse Electric ha: 
a plant at Springfield; General Electric 2 
Lynn and Pittsfield, where Wm. Stanles 
developed the A. C. transformer. | 
Gloucester schooners fished the Gran/ 
Banks for cod (see Kipling’s Captain} 
Courageous), now use Diesel-powerey 
trawlers. Marblehead is a famous yachti 
center. Clipper ships were built by Don! 
ald McKay and Currier at Newburypor* 
.Concord is the eat. literary shrin 
where Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, 
Alcotts, Channing wrote and Ephrair 
Bull developed the Concord grape. ; 
There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acre 
140 community forests, 50,110 acres. Th 
beaches are popular throughout the Eas 
and Cape Cod, with summer theaters ani 
sports,is patronized by New Yorkers, wit 
a literary colony at Provincetown. 


BOSTON: CULTURE AND TRADE 
Boston, filled with historic memorial 
named after Boston in Lincolnshire, Eng 
land, is the great cultural, industrial, fis 
ery and wholesale center of New England 
Crowding }1,000,000 pop., it is the hub a 
83 cities and towns with 2,600,000 pop., i 
cluding Cambridge, Lynn and Somerville 
Its industrial area has 5,900 factories, 290) 
000 wage-earners, getting c. $670,000,00) 
annually, City has 2,500 factories, 90,00 
wage-earners. The third largest wholesali 
market (after New York and Chicago 
Boston has 40,000 employes in wholesal 
handling 52% of all New England outpu 
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the largest wool market and major 
istributor of wool and worsteds, 
oes, furniture and sea food. It is the lar- 
est fish-shipping port in U.S. 

2 city has 215 banks of all categories. 
Public Library (central and 31 
nehes) has a circulation of 2,444,538 

S annually. Railroads: Boston & 
faine, New Haven, Boston & Albany. Air- 
es: American, Eastern, Northeast, Pan 
merican, T. W. A., United, Wiggins, Fly- 
ing Tiger, Air France, Trans-Canada. 


: Michigan 
ae Wolverine State 
CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,216 sq. mi., rank, 
#end. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 6,- 
94,172, rank, 7th. MOTTO: Si Quaeris Penin- 
m Amoenam Circumspice. If You Seek a Pleas- 
nt Peninsula, Look About You. FLOWER: Apple 
som. ADMISSION: 26th. * 
Michigan, a North Central state, is di- 


we 


; E. 

e, Lake Huron and Ontario, Canada; S. 
by indiana and Ohio. Michigan has access 
to four out of the five Great Lakes, the 
Zargest state shore line. The Sault Ste. 
arie Ship Canal, (Soo) connecting Lakes 

uron and Superior, leads canal traffic. 
_ The state was originally explored by the 
French and many names (Detroit, Mack- 
inac, Sault Ste. Marie) are of French ori- 
ate Etienne Brulé (1618), Jean Nicolet 
(1634), Pére Allouez (1666), Pére Mar- 
quette (1668) and Louis Jolliet. (1669) 
were early visitors. France was ousted by 
Britain 1763. French and Indian troubles 
left their mark. Under the Ordinance of 
1787 Michigan Terr. embraced part of 
other western states. 
_ Michigan has rolling clay loam, with 
flat plains S.E., 573. ft. above sea_level 
rising to ppcupine Mts. in Upper Penin- 
Sula, 2,023 ft. The peninsula’s hard and 
soft woods once led in timber and it is 
still the largest producer in the lake states. 
A vast reforestation program is on. 

The Lake Superior iror-ore belt pro- 
duces 13% of the country’s iron ore. Cop- 
per is found in free state in Keweenaw 
region. Limestone provides a great ce- 
ment industry, with the country’s largest 
cement mill at Alpena. There are large 
salt deposits, which yield bromine, cal- 
cium chloride, iodine and other chemical 
products. Since 1920 Michigan has devel- 
oped an oil industry, which produced 17,- 
000,000 bbls. in 1946 valued at $27,000,000. 
Michigan leads*the world in production 
of motor vehicles and parts; also leads 
the U. S. in employes, wages and value- 
added-by-manufacture in this category, 
With more than 50% of the U. S. totals. 
industrial employes number slightly un- 
der 1,000,000, with 384,400, of 38% in trans- 

ortation equipment. (1947).. Wayne 
Reeaty, center of Detroit’s motor car in- 
dustry, reported 487,000 factory workers 
in 1949, increase of 65% over 1939; increase 


in average weekly wage of 92.2%, and of. 


factory payroll ($1,570,000,000 in 1949) or 
233.6% over 1939. ; i 
Next highest categories are machinery, 
metal and chemical industries; then food 
products, paper, furniture, electrical ma- 
chines, instruments, glass products. 

The registration of motor vehicles, 2,- 
184,003 in 1949, averaged one car to every 
3.3 persons, second only to California. 

In the 1940-1948 period there were 598,- 
900 more births than deaths in Michigan, 
The Bureau of the Census estimated popu- 
lation growth at 956,000, making the total 
6,209,000 in midyear 1948, a gain surpassed 
only by) California. 
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Michigan ranks second in value of small 
fruits produced and produces: over 50% 
of the sour cherry crop of the country, 
Apples, peaches, age tira grapes and 
cherries average over ,000 tons a year, 
In 1949 220,000 year-round workers man- 
aged 9,000,000 acres devoted to crops, or 
one-fourth of the state’s land area. This 
called for seasonal help that reached 64, 
at midsummer, 1949. Many migrants came 
from the south central states, more than 
half being naturalized Mexicans from 
Texas, Several hundred were Jamaicans. 
Strawberries and asparagus come in May, 
cherries in June and July, with about 
30,000 laborers employed in the Traverse 
City area. Migrant workers begin to leave 
before the beet sugar crop is ripe in No= 
vember, hence 40% of ‘this crop is now 
harvested mechanically. 

Michigan had 1,729,000 acres in corn in 
1948, average 39 bu. per acre, It had 1,858,- 
000 head of cattle Jan. 1, 1949. Turkeys are 
an important product. 

The 20 colleges and universities of first 
rank are led by the Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor (the first state university, 
1817-1821). Michigan State Normal School, 
Michigan State College of Agriculture, 
and the Michigan College of Mines are im- 
portant in education. 

Michigan is one of the great resort states 
of the middle west, with trout streams and 
thousands of lakes and a resort income of 
$400,000,000 a year. There are 16 state fish 
hatcheries. Isle Royale in Lake Superior 
has a national park of 133,760 acres. The 
state has 159 licensed airports and land- 
ing fields, 107 military and emergency 
fields and seaplane bases. Principal rail- 
roads: New York Central, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Grand Trunk, Western, Canadian 
Pacific, Baltimore & Ohio, Pere Marquette, 
Pennsylvania, Wabash, Chicago & North 
Western, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, 
Minneapolis St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Detroit, Toledo Iron- 
ton, Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, 


DETROIT MOTOR CAR CAPITAL 


Detroit, the motor car capital of the 
world, was the fur trading post of the 
strait (de troit) founded by the French- 
man Cadillac in 1701. From 1900, when it 
had 285,704 people, it was raised by the 
motor car industry to the fifth largest 
city in the U.S, with 1,837,613 reported by 
Prelim. Census of 1950, with another mil- 
lion in its metropolitan district. It is the 
nation’s third largest manufacturing city. 

Motor vehicles and equipment consti- 
tute the chief Detroit industry, with major 
plants of General Motors, Ford, Chrysler 
and Kaiser Frazer in this area, Wayne 
county,- reported 487,000 factory workers 
in 1949, increase of 65% over 1939, with 
average pay of $1.71 hourly and $64.50 
weekly. The average income of a cay 
in Detroit was $6,140. The factory payroll, 
$1,570,000,000 in 1949 was 233.6% over 1939. 
Detroit was third in the nation in bank 
debits drawn to individual accounts. 

A great deal of new building has been 
recorded in Detroit, which issued permits 
valued at $187,328,701 in 1949., and showed 
an inerease of 70% in the spring of 1950. 


Minnesota 
Gopher State 


CAPITAL: St. Paul. AREA: 84,068 sq. mi,, rank, 
llth. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 
2,967,210, rank, 18th. MOTTO: L’Etoile du Nord. 
Star of the North. FLOWER: Moccasin Flower, 
ADMISSION: 32nd. 

Minnesota, one of the North Central 
states, is bounded N. by the provinces of 
Manitoba and Ontario, Canada; E. by 
Wisconsin and Lake Superior; S. by Iowa; 
W. by South and North Dakota and a 
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mall area of Manitoba. The headwaters 
of two preny river systems are within its 
e Mississippi, ] : 


and the Red 
River of the North. Water from Minne- 
sota hills reaches the Atlantic by way 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, 
ne Sd yi : bel 

nnesota produces more iron ore - 

any other state. Despite the fact that it | 217{,806, rank, 26th. 
is an inland agricultural state, it has a| gora. ADMISSION: 20th. 
port, Duluth, with the second largest ton- Mississippi is a South Central state 7 
nage in the nation, averaging 64,000,000 | the Deep South, bounded N. ennet 
tons, which puts it ahead of Philadelphia. | see; E. by Alabama; S. by SL aE : 
Two-thirds of the state are rolling prairie, | Gulf of Mexico; W. by Louisiana and Ai 
the highest point, the Misquah hills, be- | kansas. Mississippi river forms W. bounce 
ing 1,630 ft. above Lake Boi a and | ary. State’s ma um is 330 is 

nown as the 
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2,230 ft. above sea level. mi, wide. The Tennessee River : 
“land of 10,000 lakes” Minnesota has a|N EB. average 650 ft., sloping down W_ 
multiplicity of waterways in N. : 
make canoeing a popular sport. 
Minnesota provides nearly 70% of the 
nation’s RR ore. eed tO open mit eotton. The S. Bee. of Mississippi 2) 
mines, shipped from u in vessels | Jong-leaf yellow e. ars 
like tankers to the steel mills at the foot Mississippi Sy aoe by DeSoto, 154 
of Lake Michigan. Manganiferous ore is | and colonized by Iberville, French, 
also mined. Minnesota’s top industry is|was held by Bee th 1699-1763, EF 
flour milling, following by non-electrical | 1763-1779; Spaniards, 1779-1798, wh 
machinery, farm implements, meat pack-|U. S. took over and graduall z= 
ing, dairy products. Many creameries are | Indian tribes across the river. With 
cooperative on the Rochdale plan. Minne- | bama it formed the Terr. of Mississipr 
sota ranked fifth in agricultural income | tts settlers fought in the Battle o 3: 
in 1948. It ranked first in butter and fat, Orleans, 1815. State was admitted to ae 
second in oats and eggs. While it has a| Union Dec. 10, 1867. A large plantat a 
large production of corn, oats, barley, | state, it was the 2nd to secede and joy 
soybeans, wheat, potatoes and _ sugar | the Confederacy. Grant’s campaign close 
beets, its biggest values are in livestock, | with the surrender of Vicksburg, 1863. | 
with hogs leading. ‘ Mississippi is one of the largest preg 
_Minnesota is famous for its contribu- | ducers of cotton. A century of one-cra 
tion to surgery and medicine; the Mayo | farming and erosion exhausted much ¢f 
Clinic at Rochester, founded by Wm. J. | the soil and led to the introduction in thi} 
and Charles H. Mayo, is world famous | 1930s of crop rotation and soil conserve§) 
and the Mayo Foundation for Medical | tion. The largest plantation, 38,000 a & 
Education & Research cooperates with the | near - Scott, plants an average of 12,00) 
Graduate School of the Univ. of Minne- | acres to cotton. The state produces muc 
sota. Of the 42 institutions of higher | hardwood lumber and slash-pine proo§ 
learning, 15 are colleges and universities. | ucts, including fibre board, kraft pap = | 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra | newsprint. Laurel has the largest fibré 
and the St. Olaf college choir, Northfield, | board plant. The International Paper Ci 
have high rank. There are 26 state parks | in 1950 completed the first unit of a raya 
and eny. recreational facilities. Minne- | pulp mill at Natchez. 
haha Falls (93 ft.) was immortalized by Agriculture has become diversified ai i 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. now produces pecans, sweet potatoes, s ad 
French traders and missionaries first | beans, peanuts, sugar cane, corn, ric¥ 
vo ated Minnesota. Father Hennepin,} wheat, oats and fruits. Tung nuts a 
680, named the Falls of St. Anthony. | crushed for tung oil, which, with turperg 
France ceded the land E. of the Missis- | tine and resin, supports paint and varnis 
Sippi to Great Britain, 1763; Britain to | production. Dairying has become seco: , 
U.S., 1783. It became part of Northwest | to cotton in farm income and much po H 
Terr. Land W. of Mississippi was part try is produced. In recent years northex 
of Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Henry R.| textile and garment makers have openg 
Schooleraft found source of Mississippi in | plants in Mississippi, a Pennsylvania fir 
Lake Itasca, July 13, 1832. Statehood | opening a hosiery mill at Iuka in 1950, | 
came May 11, 1858. Bisse has 7 colleges and univers? 
MINNEAPOLIS ties, 2 teachers colleges, 17 junior colleg 
Minneapolis has a population of 517,410, | 4nd 10 institutions for Negroes. Tt has j 
according to the Preliminary Census of | State parks of 10,972 acres. Gulfport is 
1950. Its industry is diversified. Employ- | Principal port and has an annual yac 
ment in food processing averages 12,000, | tegatta and a mackerel rodeo in Jul 
with machinery, fabricated metals, print- | Biloxihas a Mardi Gras in February, a 
ing next, Its flour production is famous | Pass Christian a tarpon rodeo, Natchez 
and third, after Buffalo and Kansas City, | famous for its formal ante-bellum house 
wo. It is hq. for General Mills, Interna- | ®pen in March and April. The mile-lo 
tional, Pillsbury, Commander-Larrabee | [berville Memorial prides: at Biloxi Bd 
and Russell-Miller. Its chemical industry | 22d Vicksburg National Military park a 
processes Minnesota’s large flax crop for | Of interest to tourists. Chief rys.: Tlling 
linseed oil and oil cake. In Jan., 1950,| Central, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Souther 
total employed was 259,000, "| St. Louis-San Francisco. Airlines servix 
_ Minneapolis has 10 trunk line railways, | Gulfport and Jackson: National, Del 
pclading er engton; North Western. | Chicago & Southern. 
rea orthern, Omaha, Northern Paci- i i 
fic, Great Western, Milwaukee, Soo, Rock Missouri f 
Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis. It has 6 Show Me State 
airlines—Capital, Mid-Continent, Mid- CAPITAL: Jetierson City, AREA: 69,674 sq. mi) 
West, Northwest, Western, Wisconsin Cen- | 22k, 18th. Popuiation: (Prelim, Census 


Y S \ : : 1950), 3,924,220, ; \ : Salu i 
tral, and Far East connections, making Suprema’ Lee fate oe Ween pen 
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E., that | Black Prairie, cotton-growing soil. 
Delta is an alluvial plain in N.W., bet 
the Mississippi and the Yazoo, produ 
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Beis wee oe tates oF the 
the ame Law. FLOWER: 
is J ADMISSION: Bin, Oo nome 
uri, a pau, Western. state, is 
N. by Iowa; E. by Illinois, Ken- 
y, Tennessee; S. by Arkansas; W. by 
Klahoma, nsas, Nebraska. The Miss- 
sippi river flows along the entire E. 
soundary for 545 mi. The Missouri flows 
ong the N-W. corner and crosses the 
ate, joining the Mississippi above St. 
Lou Missouri has 1,937 mi. navigable. 
_ The home state of President Truman, 
issourl has endeared itself to Americans 
y its river lore, folk tales and especially 
Mark Twain’s creations, Tom Sawyer 
nd Huckleberry Finn, whose «statues 
and in Hannibal, boyhood home of Sam- 
el Li, Clemens (Mark Twain): The au- 
or’s home is preserved. His birthplace, 
| Florida, Mo., has been moved to a pub- 
park. The farm birthplace of Jesse 
lames, notorious bandit (1847-1882), is 
ear Excelsior Springs. A log cabin built 
vy U.S. Grant is preserved near St. Louis. 
' The state has level fields, rolling prairie, 
ded hills and rugged highlands. The 
ck soil N. of the Missouri was levelled 
; glaciers and produces big corn crops. 
¢ central W. section is part of the Great 
Ss and produces forage. The floodbelt 
the Mississippi, S. E., has swamps and 
cotton land. The Ozark Highlands are 
ed with weathered rocks, water gaps, 
oles and springs, including Big 
Spring, which flows 600,000,000 gals. daily. 
» Missouri produces corn, winter wheat, 
cotton, tobacco; on Jan. 1, 1950, it was sec- 
ond in horses, but only 11th in mules, 
Minerals: lead, cement, coal, grindstones, 
limestone, marble, iron, copper, barite, 
cobalt, bismuth, manganese and tungsten. 
There are 54 institutions of higher edu- 
eation, including 16 colleges and universi- 
ties. The Univ. of Missouri at Columbia 
has the country’s first School of Journal- 
ism, founded 1908 by Walter Williams. 
There are 23 state parks of 57,791 acres, 7 
State forests, 121,000 acres. In 1931 great 
forest conservation was begun by the U.S. 
Forest Service in the Ozarks. Of 8 national 
forests, the Gardner section of the Mark 
Twain forest contains 1,970,396 acres, the 
Gasconade section, 114,587 acres. The Fris- 
toe section of the Clark National Forest 
contains 466,655 acres; the Wapello section 
347,592 acres. Millions of trees have been 
planted to aid the damaged land. 
ST. LOUIS 
St. Louis, 8th largest city-in U. S., had 
852.253 population in the Census of 1950 
Prelim. report, not counting its metropol- 
itan district in Missouri and Illinois. The 
eity is limited to 61 sq. mi. It is a great 
manufacturing and distributing center, 
roducing 3,300 different products and 
pest known for alloy castings, airplane 
Darts, beer, chemicals, drugs, electrical 
machinery, shoes, refrigerators, railroad 
ears. Settled, 1764, by a French fur trader, 
it is still the largest raw fur market. 
It is served by 18 trunkline railroads, in- 
eluding B. & O., Burlington, Rock Island, 
Milwaukee, Santa Fe, N. Y. Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois Central, M-K-T, Nickel 
Plate, St. Louis-San Francisco, Mo, Pacific. 
[t reaches the entire Mississippi valley 
with water transportation and is served 
by five major passenger airlines: Amer- 
ican, Chicago & Southern, Trans-World, 
astern, Mid-Continent. Of 8 bridges, the 
most famous is Eads (1874) 6,220 ft. long, 
with a channel span of 540 ft. - 
KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City is headquarters for the _sec- 
mynd largest livestock and meat-packing 
nodustry in the U. S. Since it is contiguous 
with Kansas City, Kan., the industry has 
ts offices in Missouri and its packing 
slants and most of its stockyards in Kan- 
} 


Rs 771,610 head. The Ka 
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sas. It leads other markets in receipts ~ 
of stocker-f r cattle and calves in eae 
ans Sy 
ck Yards in 1949 received 1,672 head 
of cattle, 220,769 calves, 756,546 hogs, 913,- 
847 sheep, 18,940 horses and mules. The 
American Royal Horse and Live Stock 
Show is held here annually in October. 


Montana 


Treasure State 
CAPITAL: Helena. 
3rd. POPULATION: 


Montana, a Rocky Mountain state, is 
bounded N. by Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, Canada; E. by 
North and South Dakota; S. by Wyoming 
and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It‘ contains the 
country’s largest copper mines, vast 
ranges for sheep and mountains with 
picturesque recreation areas: 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when 
Marcus Daly first exploited it; its biggest 
smelter is at Anaconda. Helena and 
Butte are important centers. Lead, zinc, 
are mined in quantity, also some gold, 
and silver; cement, silicate, asbestos, 
phosphoric acid are produced, Oil and 
natural gas have become important. 
There are vast coal deposits. Butte, 
which has yielded over $245 billion 
worth of copper in 50 years has 2,700 
miles of tunnels, and is described as “a 
mile deep, a mile high.” The only sap- 
phire mines of consequence in the coun- 
try are in Montana. 

Montana is third in sheep raising, with 
1,623,000 hd. in 1949, and one of the large 
hay producers, 2,479,000 tons. It produced 
39,816,000. bu, of spring wheat, 24,264,000 
bu, of winter wheat, 1949. In cattle rais~ 
ing it ranked with the first of the Rocky 
Mountain states, Colorado. It produces 


apples, sugar beets, flaxseed, potatoes. 
There is a large timber industry in yel- 
low pine, and much Douglas fir; great 


areas are now supervised. 

The Continental Divide runs through 
the middle of the state, with the highest 
mountain, Granite Peak, 12,990 ft., in W. 
Glacier National Park, on the Divide, 
1,534 sq. mi., is a recreational wonder- 
land, with 60 glaciers, many lakes and 
streams with all kinds of trout, etc., hotels 
and camps. (Great. Northern Ry.) Fort 
Peck Recreational Area on the Missouri 
has developed at Fort Peck Dam, largest 
earth-filled dam, with 3rd largest reser- 
voir by area, contributing to irrigation. 
There are 12 national forests, 22 game 
reserves. Principal rivers are Missouri, 
Yellowstone and Clark Fork of Columbia, 
which is fed by the Blackfoot and Bitter- 
root. Southern Montana has yielded an- 
cient mammals, primates, and dinosaurs, 
including skeletons of huge Tyrannosau- 
rus, Triceratop and Stegosaurus. 

There are 11 institutions of higher edu- 
eation, including 4 colleges and univer- 
sities. ; 

Important historical site is Custer Bat- 
tlefield National Cemetery, in Big Horn 
Country (near Miles City) site of defeat 
of Custer by Sioux, June 25, 1876. Dead, 
estimated at 276, but only 265 are listed 
on monument. First whites to visit Mon- 
tana were the French Verendryes, father 
and sons, 1743; Lewis and Clark, 1805. 
Land E, of the Continental Divide was 
part of Louisiana and Dakota; the W. 
part was in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. Railways: Burlington, Great 
Northern, Milwaukee, Northern Pacifie, 
Soo, Union Pacific; the last reaches West 
Yellowstone, W. gate to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Airlines: Northwest, Western. 
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Nebraska 
: Cornhusker 

CAPITAL: Lincoln. 
uth, POPULATION: Bs rae 

Law. FLC : Goldenrod. ‘ADMISSION: 31th, 

Nebraska, a West North Central state, 
is bounded N. by South Dakota; E. b 
_ Towa and Missouri; S. by Kansas and Col~- 
orado; W. by Colorado and Wyoming. The 
Missouri river runs along the E. line. The 
Ww. t lies in the foot of the Rockies, 
wi high table lands broken by low 
ridges, about 5,300 ft. high in the 
Lands near Wyoming and South Dakota. 
Then come about 15,000 sq. mi. of sand 
hills, now grassed over, Thence the prairie 
slopes gently to the Missouri. Three river 
systems, the Platte, Niobrara and Big 
Blue, drain E. into the Missouri. 

The climate is exceptionally healthful, 
with constant aoe much sunshine and 
dry, pure air. Winters aré severe and 
summers often hot. Average annual tem- 
perature is around 50°; annual rainfall, 
22 in. About 1,000,000 acres are irrigated. 
_Nebraska is a great wheat, forage and 
livestock state, ranking second, after Kan- 
‘sas, in production of winter wheat; raising 
much corn, oats, clover, alfalfa, wild hay. 
It is second to Colorado in sugar beet pro- 
duction. It gets high income from beef 
and dairy cattle, horses, mules, hogs, sheep 
and goats; poultry and creamery products, 

The large production of livestock has 
developed a major packing house indus- 
try in Omaha, where Cudahy, Armour and 
Swift have large processing plants. Omaha 
is the third U. S. livestock market, after 
Chicago and Kansas City, the largest but- 
ter-making city in the country and a big 
distributor of wheat and corn. Incor. 1857, 
Omaha lies on the W. bank of the Missouri. 
It has a large plant of American Sugar & 
Refining Co. and is headquarters for Union 
Pacific Ry. and seat of Creighton’ Univ. 
The Ak-Sar-Ben festival, in October, is its 
famous carnival. Omaha is served by the 
U. P., Burlington, North Western, Milwau- 
kee, Rock Island, Chicago Great Western, 
Tllinois Central, Mo. Pacific, Wabash, and 
these airlines: Mid-Continent, Midwest, 
United, Flying Tiger. 

Nebraska has had a unicameral or one- 
house legislature since 1937, with 43 mem- 
bers elected on a nonpartisan ballot. All 
electric power facilities are state-owned. 
It has one state university at Lincoln, one 
municipal university, two sectarian uni- 
versities, 12 sectarian colleges, four state 
teachers’ colleges. The state parks are 
small in area but there are many state- 
Beemer ted fishing and recreation centers. 
Arbor Lodge State Park, 44 mi. from 
Omaha, is a memorial to J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, founder of Arbor Day, which is ob- 
served as a legal holiday on his birthday, 
Apr. 22, Boys’ Town, founded by the late 
aed Flanagan, is located 11 mi. W. of 

maha. 
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uniting with the Central Pacific at Prom- 
ontory Point, Utah, May 10, 1869. The Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska was created by the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, May 30, 1854; the 
state joined the Union Mar. 1, 1867. 


Nevada 


Sagebrush State, Silver State 
CAPITAL: Carson City. AREA: 110,540 sq. mi., 
rank, 6th. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 
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pr bei fare te lities and 3 
YY ent divorce laws, requiring onli 
6 weeks’ residence, which make Reno 
Las Vegas divorce centers. 3) 
Lying in the Great Basin of the Rockie: 
Nevada has arid areas and m 
alkali soil, but where irrigation proce 
its agricultural production ag 
was the first state to profit by the Fe 
Reclamation Act of 1902, the Newl ; 
project, since 1903, irrigating 87,000 acres 
where alfalfa, cantaloupe, truck, poultry 
especially turkeys, thrive. The Humboldt® 
Lovelock project, since 1936, has reclaimes} 
a large area for grain, alfalfa and dairy§ 
ing. Some of the waters of Lake Mead, inte 
pounded by Hoover (Boulder) Dam on thi 
Colorado, also profit Nevada. This dai 
(1930) is 25 mi. s.e. of Las Vegas and th 
highest in the world. : 
evada’s largest waters are Pyramily 
Lake and Lake Tahoe. Large streams Ing 
clude the Humboldt, Carson, Waike 
Truckee, some of them partially drying 
up in summer. Trout streams abound witli} 
mackihaw, silver, rainbow, blackspo' 
trout. Recreational areas and camp si Kee 
are provided in 11 state parks, total 23,00) 
acres. Rodeos are popular events in a stat 
that raises many cattle and sheep. Vir 
ginia City is a relic of the Comstock mim 
ing days. Lehman cave, a national mon 
ment, has fine stalactites; Gypsum cave 
near Las Vegas, has fossils; Lovelock cav, 
was a shelter for primitive man. Nevadi 
has licensed games of chance, 2} 
Sierra Nevada range forms the weste 
boundary and Boundary Peak, 13,145 
is highest mountain. Lowest elevation i 
800 ft., near Colorado river. Great minin 
centers havé been Tonopah, Goldfield ani 
Eureka. Today copper, zine, gold, tung: 
sten are principal minerals. 
_ The Univ, of Nevada, at Reno, has a 
important mining school. Reno and Car 
son City are favored by artists and seulp 
tors. Nevada, explored by John C. Fre 
mont, 1843-45, was part ‘of Brigha 
Young’s Utah Territory until 1861, they 
Nevada Territory, with later additio 
from Utah and New Mexico. It was the 
largely inhabited by miners and was th! 
basis of Mark Twain’s story, Roughing Ti 
It became a state Oct. 31, 1864. 
.Principal railroads are Southern Pa 
cific, Union Pacific, including Orego 
Short Line; Nevada Northern, Westeri 
Pacific, The Virginia & Truckee close: 
down in 1950. ‘A 


New Hampshire 
Granite State | 
CAPITAL: Concord, AREA: 9,304 sq. mi., rank 
43rd. POPULATION: (Prelim, Census of 1950 
529,881, rank, 44th. MOTTO: Live Free or Di : 


FLOWER: Purple Lilac, 9th of the Original 
States, 


New Hampshire, one of the 6 New Eng 
land states, is bounded N. by province o 
Quebec, Canada; E. by Maine and Atlanti 
ocean; S, by Massachusetts; W. by Ver} 
mont. It is a land of high mountains, pic 
turesque lakes, swift rivers and a Vag 
forest domain. Because of its fayorabi 
climate it is a popular vacation land i 
summer; its freedom from hay-fever ir: 
ritants in the north endears it to healt 

seekers; its slopes provide many sis 
tracks in winter. | 
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Hampshire was visited by Samuel 
ain at the mouth of the Piscatagua, 
first settled at Portsmouth, 1623, 3 
Plymouth, Mass. It was called 
e, 1629. Dover was founded 
t declared its independence June 15, 
nd contributed heavily ‘to the vic- 

a at Bennington and Saratoga. 
One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft. 
bove sea level. Highest land in Northeast 
S. is the Presidential range of the 
te Mountains, with Mt. Washington, 
ft. (First cog ne in world opened 
i Mt. Jeffersoa, 5,725 ft.; Mt. Adams, 
1) 


t. White Mountain National Forest 
rotects 695,000 acres of woods, 
ountains, drives and trails, of which 32,- 
00 acres are in Maine. State-owned’ are 
Dixville Notch and Franconia Notch, the 
tter near Profile, or Cannon, Mtn., 4,077 
(with Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face) ; 
hiteface, 3,985 ft.; the Flume. Grand 
Monadnock, 3,166 ft., is near Mass, 
- Merrimack river flows 105 mi. through 
ate; is fed by Pemmigewasset from Pro- 
ile Lake, Winnepesaukee and Contoocock; 
atter flows north. Plymouth, Ashland, 
Pranklin, Manchester, Nashua are in this 
wvalley. Connecticut river forms west, 
Vermont, boundary; Hanover and Keene 
on its banks. Portsmouth is state’s only 
ort. Principal industries, including mills 
ing electricity from water power in 
errimack valley, are textiles, paper, 
oods, machinery, printing: 
mpshire shared the educational 
HOneering of Massachusetts Bay from 
642; established first free public library 
‘at Dublin, 1822. It has’ Univ. of N.. H., 
Durham; Dartmouth (1769), Phillips Ex- 
ter (1781), St. Paul’s, Colby, Tilton and 
Stoneleigh. The MacDowell Colony. at 
eterporough, estab. 1908 in honor of Ed- 
ward MacDowell, composer, has given 
Summer haven to many authors. 
Soil and climate make the state excep- 
apples, 


‘and Canadian connections. Airlines are 
‘Northeast and Wiggins. 


: New Jersey 
- Garden State 
' CAPITAL: Trenton. AREA: 7,836 sq. mi,, rank, 
“45th. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 
4,821,880, rank, 8th. Motto: Liberty and Pros- 
eee Violet. Third of the Original 
ates, 
» New Jersey, one of the Middle Atlantic 
‘States, is bounded N. by New York, E. by 
New York, the Hudson river and the 
‘Atlantic ocean; S. by the Atlantic and 
Delaware Bay; W. by Delaware Bay, Dela- 
Ware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- 
est lands to be settled by the Dutch early 
im the 17th century, it was the scene of 
‘uch action in the American Revolution, 
developed iron furnaces and grist mills, 
and became a-great industrial state. 
There are low mountains in the N. W., 
and rolling hills leading down to a coastal 
area with many waterways and inlets. 
The Delaware river runs along its W. 
line. Its shipping facilities make it a 
large freight terminal. It divides au- 
thority over tunnels and bridges with 
the Port of New York Authority and the 
State of Pennsylvania. Newark, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Perth Amboy and Cam- 
den handle shipping for foreign parts: 
New Jersey contributes a huge figure to 
the total tons of New York Harbor. 
Highest int is Kittatinny, 1,805 ft. 
Delaware Water Gap, in the Kittatinny 
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Mt., is 900 ft. wide between mountain 


sides 1,600 ft, high. ; 

Petroleum refining and soa tae smeltin 
are important industries. Silk mills an 
textile industries, the manufacture of 
electrical machinery and supplies, foun- 
dries, machine 4 ty and rolling mills, 
paint and chemica lants and pottery 
works have large-scale production, Also 
canneries, meat-packing houses, soap and 
perfume factories, gold and silver refin- 
eries and jewelry factories. 
Chief crops are corn, peppers, aspara- 
gus, beets, eggplant, lima beans and pos 
toes. The principal fruits are apples, blue- 
berries, cranberries, cherries, grapes, 
peaches, raspberries and strawberries. 
New Jersey holds high rank in the poul=~ 
try industry, dairying and the processing 
of vegetables, especially tomatoes. 
New Jersey produces minerals abun- 
dantly, the principal products being zine, 
iron ore, marl, lime, talc, quartz, sand. 
- The state has 40 institutions of higher 
learning—12 universities and colleges, in- 
ciuding Princeton: Univ., Rutgers Uniy,, 
Stevens Institute, Lawrenceville Acad. 
Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, 
Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, 
attract hundreds of thousands each year. 
There are 20 State parks, 24,008 acres; one 
State forest, 57,080 ‘acres, and nine com- 
munity forests, 52,033 acres. 

New Jersey’s many points of historic 


and scenic interest include the Palisades, 


massive vertical wall of rock rising more 
than 500 feet above the Hudson river; 
Morristown National Historical Park, 
Gen. Washington's winter camp site. 
Newark had the first great air terminal 
in the U. S. and served the New York 
area until La Guardia and Idlewild were 
built; however. the rise in air traffic has 
kept its airport in front rank. Airlines are 
American, Capital, Eastern, National, 
Robinson, ‘TWA, United. Slick and Flying 
Tiger. Chief railways: Pennsylvania, 
Lackawanna, Jersey Central, Erie, Le- 
high, West Shore, B. & O., Reading. 


New Mexico 


Land of Enchantment 
CAPITAL: Santa Fe. AREA: 121,666 sq. mi., 
rank, 4th. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 
677,099, rank, 29th. MOTTO; Crescit Eundo. Tt 
Baw as it Goes, FLOWER: Yucca, ADMISSION: 


New Mexico, a Rocky Mountain state, 
is bounded E. by Oklahoma and Texas, 
N. by Colorado, 8. by Texas and Mexico, 
W. by Arizona. Its N.W. corner is the only 
spot where four states meet (Colo., Ariz., 
Utah, N.M.). It was part of land ceded 
by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N. M., 
1850; increased by Gadsen Purchase, 1854; 
lost Arizona, 1863; became state, 1912. 

Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528; De 
Vaca, 1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Este- 
van, 1539; Coronado, 1540-42. Called New 
Mexico on map, 1583. Colonized by Onate, 
1598, with first church at San Juan pueblo. 
Santa Fe made royal capital by Spanish 
governor de Peralta, 1610. Under Spain 
till 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Has citi- 
zens of Spanish-Mexican descent, non- 
Spanish Americans, Mexicans, Apache, 
Navajo, Ute and Pueblo Indians, latter liv- 
ing in 18 pueblos (villages). 

San Juan, largest river, crosses N.W. 
corner for 100 mi. Rio Grande runs 
through west center to Mexico, irrigates 
vast. areas through Elephant Butte dam 
and Hall Lake, 40 mi. long; Caballo, El 
Vado, Carson dams. Pecos, in E:, supplies 
Carlsbad reclamation system. Water is 


‘also stored by Canadian, Cimarron, Gila, 


San Francisco rivers. Wheat, corn, beans, 
cotton, grow in eastern section; sheep are 
raised in S.W., many by Indians; cattle 
in W. and N.W. Livestock and its prod- 
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States of the Union—New 


are valued at $105,000,000 annually. 

\National forests cover 10,105,493 acres; 
Benge fir, ponderosa pine and spruce are 
cut for timber. ; 

Climate is dry and invigoratin ; Annual 
rainfall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp. 50°, reach- 
ing 100° on plains in summer. Mountains 
mie 3,000 to cee em ee 

ost awe-inspiring natural wonder, 
Carlsbad Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. to Carls- 
bad) are visited by 500,000 annually. Dis- 
covered 1911, now national monument, 
they have 3 levels and largest roofed 
“room” in world, 4,000x625 ft., 300 ft. high. 
Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma pueblo, 
“Sky City.’ Chaco Canyon has many 
pueblo ruins of 1,000 A. D., paradise for 
archaeologists. 

Oil and natural gas create new values in 
S.E. New industry, potash mining, estab- 
lished since 1931 near Carlsbad. Two large 
open-pit copper mines at Santa Rita are 
operated by Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Co. Ore is smelted at El Paso, Tex. There 
are vast gypsum deposits. Other mining 
is for gold, silver, zinc, lead, manganese, 
iron, molybdenum. 

Santa Fe and Taos have attracted large 
artist colonies. Albuquerque (estab. 1706) 
has the University, with Indian pueblo 
architecture. There are 5 higher colleges, 
one professional school, one state military 
institute. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, Sou. 
Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande Western. 


New York 


Empire State 

CAPITAL: Albany. AREA: 49,576 sq. mi., rank, 
29tH. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 
14,743,210, rank, Ist. MOTTEO: Excelsior. Higher. 
FLOWER: Rose. 11th of the Original 13 States. 

New York, since 1820 the most populous 
state, is bounded W. and N. by Lake Erie, 
Lake Ontario and Canada; E. by Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut; S. by the 
Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. It is mountainous in the E., level or 
hilly in middle and W. Mt. Marcy, 5,344 ft., 
in the Adirondacks, is the highest peak. 

The state has 259 airports, thousands of 
miles of rails and a great network of hard- 
surfaced roads, to which cross-country 
highways are being added. The 1950 legis- 
lature authorized a State Thruway Auth- 
ority to construct a 486-mi. highspeed 
highway from Buffalo to New York City. 

Industrial and agricultural activities 
of the state are extensive, and of 466 types 
of manufactures in the U.S. listed by the 
Bureau of the Census, 443 are represented 
in New York, which leads in clothing, 
printing, rugs, carpets, furniture and pho- 
tographic equipment. It has high rank in 


textiles, paper, steel, chemicals, tools, 
electrical equipment, scientific instru- 
“paral New York City is the U. S. financial 
center. 


Dairying leads farming and cheese has 
a large output. It is the second largest 
Roce of grapes and maple sugar, and 

as a high production of cabbages, broc- 
eoli and other truck, Corn, potatoes, hay, 
oats, wheat, barley, apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries, onions, beans and buckwheat are 
produced. 

New York has 114 institutions of higher 
education, including 63 colleges and uni- 
versities, 24 specialized schools, 11 teach- 
ers colleges, 16 junior colleges. The United 
States. Military Academy is located at 
West Point, N. Y. 

A law effective May 1, 1950, transferred 
residential rents from federal to state con- 
trol. The bill affected rents subject to con- 
trol as of March 1, 1950, and was to re- 
main in effect until March 1, 1952. 

Specific information about New York, 
its officials and laws, will be found under 
State of New York. 
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cludes the Blue Ridge, an 
ian Highlands. Mt. Mitchell, 6,684 ft 
tallest peak east of Mississippi. The 
rivers are Cape Fear, Broad, Catawtk 
Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar, Neuse, Chowé : 
Pamlico. Pamlico Sound covers 1,860 s: 
mi. Lake-Mattamuskeet has 50,000 acre 
The climate is temperate in the NV 
sub-tropical in the S.E., where be Gui 
Stream is a warming influence. orm 
rainfall, 50 in. 
Verazzano visited the coast, 1524 Li 
Vasquez de Allyon came in 1520 and 153 
Sir Walter Raleigh reached Roanol : 
1584; settled colony 1585, 1587. Virgin 
Dare, first white child born of Engi 
parents on American soil, Aug. 18, 158 
Industry competes eee with agT 
culture and of 1,333,733 ga y <a 
in 1949 industry used 404,200; value — 
products reached 434 billion. The s 
ranks first in tobacco products and woo: 
en furniture; first in South in textiles. Ci 
aret paper is both produced and import 
in huge quantities. 
Discovery of “bright tobacco” in Cai 
well county, 1852, boomed tobacco indu! 
try. Bonsack cigaret machine at Durha 
1884, started mass production until toda) 
Durham makes one-fourth of all U. 
cigarets. Principal plants are Amerie?! 
Tobacco Co., Durham and Reidsville, 1 
300 employes; Liggett & Myers, Durhai 
9,600 employes; R. J. Reynolds Co., Wiz 
ston-Salem, 16,700 employes. The Duke 
bacco fortune founded Duke Endo ef 
(see Foundations), provided more th 
$50,000,000 for Duke Univ., Durham, ay 
gave largest benefaction to South, ot) 
Textiles produced in the Piedmont ii} 
clude yarns, knit goods, hosiery, rayo 
sheets. The state also produces aluminuz 
paper and pulp, fertilizer, chemicals, sai 
drinks and food products, 
Tobacco is chief crop, its 1949 value w 
$359,378,000, as compared with corn, 9G 
234,000; cotton, $74,761,000; hay, $41,152.07 
and. peanuts, $25,252,000. Forests cover 1° 
998,000 acres, or 57%. Mineral produc’ 
feature feldspar, mica, residual kaol 
clays, tungsten. The state has the on’ 
commercial deposit of pyrophyllite. | 
Fishing includes 25 kinds of food fis! 
menhaden and shellfish, valued at $4,006 
000 a year. There are 450,000 acres of ga 
refuge, with bear, deer, raccoon, opossuz 
quail and rabbit, as well as brant, duc 
geese. There are 25 national parks, fores 
monuments; 13 state parks. Great Smoli 
Mountains National Park of 505,174 acri 
is half in N. C., half in Tennessee. Clin} 
man’s Dome reaches 6,642 ft. Blue Ridg 
Parkway, 3,000 to 6,000 ft.; also Nantahaj 
National Forest, 1,349,000 acres, with troj 
streams; Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest 
primeval trees, 3,800 acres, Notable mon 
ments: Fort Raleigh on Roanoke Is., si 


Cape Hatteras Seashore park extends in 
Atlantic, A great winter geeranm In sta 


income in 1949 was estimated at 


the state began expansion of its 
mi, highways, with farm-to-market 
It operates over 5,000 vehicles to 
rt pupils to schools. It has an ex- 
e state medical care program with 
eral aid, and augmented pay for school 
achers. There are 52 institutions of 
ther education, including the Univ. of 

th Carolina at Chapel Hill; Duke Univ., 
sachers’ colleges, 19 junior colleges, 12 
gro colleges. 


North Dakota 


_ Sioux State, Flickertail State 
; AL: Bismarck. AREA: 70,665 sq. mi., rank, 
POPSLATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 
185, rank, 4ist. MOTTO: Liberty and Union, 
and Forever, One and Inseparable. FLOWER: 
id Prairie Rose. ADMISSION: 39th, 2 
orth Dakota, in the West North Cen- 
‘al group, is bounded N. by Canada; E. 
y Minnesota; S. by South Dakota; W. by 
Ontana. It is drained in part by the 
fissouri river and in part by the Red 
er, which flows between North Dakota 
Minnesota. The surface in the eastern 
O-thirds is a vast rolling plain, with 
joderate rainfall helping large crops. 
In the western part of the State are the 
d Lands, so named originally by the 
dians and settlers because they were 
nen difficult to traverse. 
The geographic center of North Amer- 
2a is in Pierce County, approximately 50 
ales west of Devils Lake. 
The state leads in the production of 
bring wheat (77,427,000 bu., 1949), and 
urum wheat (34,012,000 bu.); is second 
i barley (26,608,000 bu.) and flax (13,155,- 
00 bu.). It raises corn but far less than 
finer midwest states. It is second in rye. 
eef cattle were 1,542,000 hd., 1949; milch 
Ows 421,000 hd. 
‘A large section of the western part is 
hderlaid with lignite coal, and there are 
irge quantities of sand and gravel and 
atural gas. A large pottery plant is lo- 
ated in Wahpeton. 
Worth Dakota has 12 institutions of 
igher education—four colleges and uni- 
ersities, five teachers’ colleges and three 
jnior colleges. 
Explorations in what is now North Da- 
ota were made as early as 1738-1740 by 
rench-Canadians. The Lewis and Clark 
kpedition (1804-1805) passed through the 
srritory and established Fort Mandan. 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a state 
ark near Mandan, was the starting point, 
flay 17, 1876, of Gen. George Custer and 
is troops for the battle of the Little Big 
orn in Montana where Custer and all 
is men were killed June 25. 
It was near Medora, a Bad Lands town 
| the. western part of the state, that 
heodore Roosevelt made his headquar- 
irs when a rancher. His original cabin, 
lade from logs cut along the banks of the 
ittle Missouri River and floated down to 
fedora, has been preserved as a historic 
juse museum, on the Capitol grounds in 
ismarck. Medora is the headquarters 
the Theodore Roosevelt National 
emorial Park. ’ 
The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota 
*° known for the great variety of song 
rds found in the area. A joint Ameri- 
n-Canadian Commission set aside 3,000 
Yes on the northern border of these 
ountans to be known as the Peace Gar- 
sn, commemorating the continuous 
Bace between Canada and. the United 
tates. 
Chief rys. are Great Northern, Northern 
icific, Milwaukee and Soo. Airlines: Mid- 
ontinent, Northwest. 
| 


\ 


| States of the Union—North Dakota, Ohio 
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Ohio 
Buckeye State 
CAPITAL: Columbus. AREA: 41,222 sq. mi, 
rank, 34th. POPULATION: (Prelim, Census of 
1950), 7,901,791, rank, 5th, MOTTO: None, Ohio 
adopted imperium in Imperio, A Government (¥‘th- 
in a Government, 1866 repealed it, 1868. FLOWER: 
Scarlet Carnation. ADMISSION: 1ith 


Ohio, easternmost of the North Central 
group, is bounded N. by- Michigan and 
Lake Erie, E. by Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, S. by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, W. by Indiana. It is a great agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 


.| ter, served by all the important east-west 


railroads of the northern U.S., airlinesand 
Great Lakes vessels. Eight presidents have 
come from Ohio—W. H. Harrison, Grant, 


Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, McKinley, - 


Taft,- Harding—all but W. H. Harrison 
born in the state. 

.George Rogers Clark defeated the I- 
dians at Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had 
British-Indian raids and battles; Gen. 
Anthony Wayne defeated Indians at Fal- 
len Timbers Aug. 20, 1794, imposed Treaty 
of Greenville, 1795. Oliver Hazard Perry 
defeated British on Lake Erie near Put- 
in-Bay, Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of 
Northwest Territory, Gen. Arthur. St, 
Clair sat at Marietta (1789). and Cincinnati 
(1791). Columbus became capital in 1817. 

_Large coal and salt deposits, and some 
oil and gas in N. W., started industries, 
With opening of canals, the Ohio-Erie and 
the “Soo” in Michigan, Ohio producis 
moved rapidly east and ore from Lake 
Superior supplied its steel mills. 

Ohio in 1949 was 4th in wheat, 60,002,000 
bu.; 6th in corn, 202,552,000 bu. It pro- 
duced 20,592,000 bu. soy beans; tobacco 
and grapes. It raised over 2,000,000 hd. 
beef cattle, 1,000,000 hd. milch cows. 

Columbus, the capital, is seat of the 
Univ. of Ohio. There are 66 institutions of 
higher learning. 

A fiair for politics and a genius for in- 
dustrial organization characterize Ohio’s 
people. In 1870 John D. Rockefeller, Henry 
M. Flagler and S. V. Harkness formed the 
Standard Oil Co. and soon led the oil re— 
fining business at Forest City, producing 
petroleum. After B. F. Goodrich started 
making fire hose at Akron in 1870 (and 
sold out for little) with Goodyear coming 
in 1898 and Firestone later, Akron became 
the rubber capital of the world. 

Of Ohio’s cities, Cleveland, pop. July 
1950, 909,546, is a big steel and ore- 
handling center:and seat of Case School 
of Applied Science and Western Reserve 
Univ. Here in 1878 Edward W. Scripps with 
the Penny Press started a newspaper en- 
terprise now the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper chain. Mark A. Hanna, coal mag- 
nate and Republican boss, Tom L. Johnson 
and Newton D. Baker were Cleveland po- 
litical leaders. The city is served by New 
York Central, Nickel Plate, B. & O., Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Wheeling & Lake Erie Rys.; 
also these airlines: American, Capital, 
Eastern, Northwest, Trans-Canada, TWA, 
United and Flying Tiger. 

Cincinnati, second city, named by Gov. 
St. Clair for the Society of the Cincinnati, 
is a meat-packing, clothing, processed 
food, soap, radio and playing-card produc- 
ing center, home of Procter & Gamble 
and Crosley Radio. Its metropolitan area 
draws on Covington and Newport, Ky. 
The Univ. of Cincinnati and its Symphony 
Orchestra are centers of culture. In addi- 
tion to New York Central, Pennsylvania 
and B. & O. it is served by Southern, C, & 
O. Norfolk & Western and Louisville & 
Nashville, using one of the nation’s finest 
railway terminals, completed 1933. Its air- 
lines are All American, American, Delta, 
Piedmont, TWA, Turner, 


; (4 | States of the Unio 
\ Goledo, Lake Erie port, has large oil 
Naeeneties se the 18908 muni- 


it Ae with 
‘cipal utilities and had the first 
peace board. It pioneered with Willys- 

verland, Champion pat Plug, Lib 7 
Owens-Ford Glass, Electrie Auto-Lite. 
The any, Wayne high-level bridge, 
3,801 ft. vi B pian crosses e 
Maumee in Toledo. 
In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright 
produced their first successful ai lane, 
opening a new era in world history. eir 
hangar and an. airplane museum are at 
Wright Field, Army headquarters. Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, poet (1872-1906), lived 
here. Delco Light and Frigidaire origi- 
nated here ea nntional ash Register 
employs over 7,000. : : 
Betoun on the Mahoning, is seat 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube and Repub- 
lic Steel Co. 4 , 
The state is filled with memorials, the 
major tombs being those of William 
McKinley, Canton; Warren G, Harding, 
Marion; James A. Garfield, Cleveland; 
Wm. Henry Harrison, North Bend. Johnny 
Appleseed is a folklore hero. 


Oklahoma 


: Reais antin 69,919 i 
AL; Oklahoma y. ‘A: 69, sq. mi., 
Bares An, POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 
1950), 2,220,253, rank, 25th. MOTTO: Labor Omnia 
Vincit—Labor Conquers All Things. FLOWER: 
Mistletoe. ADMISSION: 46th. 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central 
group, is bounded N. by Colorado and 
Kansas; E. by Missouri and Arkansas; S. 
by Texas; W. by Texas and New Mexico. 
Tt is a vast rolling plain sloping S. and E., 
with a mean elevation of 1,300 ft. Highest 
point is in the Panhandle, S.W., 4,978 ft. 
The western plains are treeless, but the 
Ozark Mountains in East are heavily 
wooded; farther west are the Wichita 
Mountains. The Ozark plateau has under- 
lying limestone. The Arkansas River flows 
Eh. through the middle of the state and the 
Red river along the S. line. 2 

Oklahoma, part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1803, was known as Indian Terri- 
tory after it became the home of the Five 
Civilized Tribes—Cherokee, Chocktaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole—when 
they were forced west by President An- 
drew Jackson and his successors, 1828- 
1846. The land was also used by Comanche, 
Osage and other plains Indians. As white 
settlers pressed west land was opened for 
homesteading by runs and lottery, a run 
being a race for a claim at a specific time. 
The first run took place Apr. 22, 1889; the 
most famous was the run to the Cherokee 
Outlet, 1893. Admitted to the Union Nov. 
16, 1907, the citizens voted to call the state 
Sequoyah, after the Indian who invented 
the Cherokee alphabet, but Congress re- 
fused. The new state gl Sequoyah’s 
statue in the National Capitol. 

Originally a_ plains state, Oklahoma 
changed radically with the sinking of oil 
wells from 1901 on. The Glenn pool, S. of 
Tulsa, started big production, 1905; Cush- 
ing field, 1915, yielded 305,000 bbl. daily. 
Oil and natural gas became Oklahoma’s 
greatest. income producers, In 1948 Okla- 
homa was 4th in crude with over 150,000,- 
000 bbls. The Seminole field, 1928, was one 
of the biggest. Oil derricks stand in front 
of the state capitol. Indians retained roy- 
alties and profited,as individual owners 
and tribes, especially the Ozarks. 

Oil brought a great industry to the state, 
gave Oklahoma City and Tiled metropol- 
itan status. Large refineries at Tulsa and 
Ponca City produce lubricating oils, liquid 
gasoline, aviation gasoline and by-prod- 
ucts. The Schools of Geology and Petrol- 
eum Engineering at the Univ. of Okla- 
homa have improved oil production 


asphalt and ining i 
coal, in is pl 
tity. ‘Industries ee 
flour, cotton prod lumber, -c 
meat packing. B cro 

canen corn, sorg Cattle, S 
sheep are raised. 5 fe. 
Part of Oklahoma was in the Dust E 
considerable planting of trees has_ 
done to help the soil. I ll av 
25 to 30 in., with little in some W. 
Several large reservoirs were Db 
recent years on the Grand and 
rivers. The Arkansas is joined 
state by the Salt Fork, Cimarron, C 
Verdigris and Canadian. 


be: 


The Ouachita N 
tional forest covers 140,000 acres; the 
are national wildlife refuges in the Wic 
ita Mtns.,.and Great Salt Plains. 

Chief rys. are Frisco, Katy, ta” 
Rock Island. Airlines: American, Bran 


Central, Continental, Mid-Continent. — 


Oregon 


Beaver State ode 
CAPITAL: Salem. AREA: 96,981 sq. mi., ras 
Cc of 199 


POPULATION: : ; 
MOTTO: None (The U 


¥ 
4 


9th. 
1,510,148, rank, 32nd. se 
appears on state seal). FLOWER: Oregon Gra 
ADMISSION: 33rd. 
Oregon, a Pacific Coast state, is bour 
ed N. by Washington, E. by Idaho, S. 
California, and Nevada, W. by the Paez 
ocean. It is 280 by 380 mi. in extent, 
the Columbia river on its N. line, 
Snake river on the E. Portland, Sale 
Oregon City and other cities ie in 4 
fertile Willamette Valley with the Cos 
range at the W. and the Caseade rar 
at the E. The Blue Mts. and the Wallop 
Mts. are in the N. E. section, Tallest 
the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at N, ris# 
11,245 ft. Mt. Jefferson, 10,495 ft. : 
Capt. Robert Gray in the Columk 
with sea letters from President Washiz 
ton, reached the river named after | 
ship May 11, 1792 and claimed it for U/ 
President Jefferson sent Lewis & Cl 
there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor’s fur 
pot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken | 
the British, 1813, restored 1818. The 
frontier with Spain was settled 1819. U 
title was established 1846 ahd Oregon ¢ 
mitted as a free state Feb. 4, 1859, 
Oregon has large fishing interests, 
pecially in salmon; raises much fruit 
the Willamette Valley; operates me 
canneries; raises corn, hay, berries, ‘sug 
beets, bulbs and nursery products. Ma» 
farm industries are cattle and dairyi’ 
sheep and hogs, poultry, turkeys. - 
_ The Columbia river is a great aid 
inland traffic, tapping a rich area. 
Bonneville dam, 40 mi. E. of Portla} 
has created a deep lake 50 mi, inland 
The Dalles for ocean-going navigatil 
provides much electric power. ; 
Oregon is a state of great forests, 
redwoods in the S. and Douglas fir 4 
pines elsewhere. Timber cut avera 
6,600,000,000 board ft. annually, largest 
U. S.; hauling with trucks has repla 
the use of locomotives and flumes. G 
areas have become national forests, 
pecially along the Cascade range; 
Pacific Crest Trail runs through th 
also touching Crater Lake, a body 
sapphire blue water in a former volcaj} 
6 m. in diameter and 2,000 ft. deep, St) 
forests cover 660,000 acres; commun) 
forests, 239,386 acres. 
__ There are 14 colleges and universit} 
including Univ. of Oregon at Euge} 
Univ. of Portland, Willamette Univ., R 
College (Portland). l 
Railways: Great Northern, North 
Pacifie, Southern Pacific, Uni Pacis 


i} 


io 


States of 
es: Northwest, Pan American, 


d, West Coast, Western. 
article on Portland consult Index. 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone State 
PITAL: Harrisburg. AREA: 45,333 sq. a 
32nd. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 
» 10,435,965, rank, 3rd. MOTTO: Virtue, Lib- 
and Independence. FLOWER: Mountain 
Laurel. Second of Original 13 States. 
~The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
pne of the Middle Atlantic states and is 
inded N. by New York and Lake Erie; 
E. by New York and New Jersey; S. by 
Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia; 
'W. by West Virginia and Ohio. The Del- 
"aware river is on the E., the Alleghany 
amnites with the Monongahela at Pitts- 
“burgh to form the Ohio. The Appala- 
hian mountans extend through the mid- 
die of the state running S. W. 
One of the great manufacturing and 


mining states, Pennsylvania produces 
a one-third of the steel of the coun- 


ih 


try. Pittsburgh is the center of the great- 
€st metal production ever attained in one 
locality. Its supplies of iron ore come 
ostly from Minnesota. The perfected 
‘tonnage from Pittsburgh is the heaviest, 
"excepting at New York and Chicago. 
Electrical goods and equipment are made 
“in Pittsburgh in large quantity. Pennsyl- 
‘vania is a leader in the manufacture of 
_knitted goods, fine hosiery, textiles. 
| The annual bituminous coal output 
“averages approximately 136,000,000 tons; 
vanthracite, in production of which the 
State leads the world, averages more than 
60,000,000 tons; and the Commonwealth 
“produces coke, high-grade petroleum, 
‘iron ore, pig iron, steel for rails and 
‘structural purposes, lime, cement, slate. 
' Pennsylvania leads in the production 
of buckwheat, cigar leaf tobacco and 
“mushrooms. Other important crops are 
‘winter wheat, rye, oats, corn, potatoes, 
‘tobacco, apples, peaches, pears and 
Erapes. More than half of the farm in- 
come of the Commonwealth is derived 
from dairy products and poultry. 

It has 107 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—52 colleges and universities, includ- 
‘ing Univ. of Pennsylvania, founded 1740; 
Uniy. of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech., Bryn 
Mawr, Swarthmore, Lehigh, Carlisle, Gir- 
ard, Temple, Bucknell. 

Recent progressive legislation includes. 
measures for clearance of pollution and 
industrial waste from streams, a new con- 
struction and- rehabilitation of general 
and psychiatric hospitals and health and 
‘dental examination of school children. 

There are 92 State parks, 96,572 acres; 
23 State forests, 1,675,211 acres, and 97 
community forests. 95,848 acres. State- 
owned park, forest, fish and game land 
totals 2,636,694 acres. : 

In Philadelphia was adopted the Articles 
of Confederation; the Declaration of In- 
dependence was written and _ signed 
there and the Constitution of the United 
States drawn up. 

William Penn, a Quaker, received a 
charter from Charles II of Great Britain 
for land in ,.America 1631. The name 
“Pensilvania” (Penn’s Woods) was used 
for many years by William Penn and his 
sons to designate the province. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic 
landmarks, including Valley Forge and 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, now na- 
tional shrines. ; 

The site of Benjamin Franklin’s orig- 
inal printing shop in Philadelphia is 
Marked with a bronze tablet in the side- 
Walk at 135. Market St., Philadelphia. — 
The Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 160-mile 
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long automobile highway 
burg to Pittsburgh was corer ge 
1940 at a cost of $70,000,000. nsion: 
to the Ohio line and to Philadelphia now 
are approaching completion (1950). — 

Railways: B. & ©O., Jersey Central, 
Lackawanna, Lehigh, New York Central, 
Nickel Plate, Erie, Pennsylvania, Read- 
ing, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, many 
others. Airlines: All American, Ameri- 
ean, Capital, Eastern, National, TWA, 
Slick, Air Taxi, 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhody 


CAPITAL: Providence. AREA: 1,214 sq. mi., , 


rank, 48th, POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 
1950), 786,324, rank, 36th, FLOWER: violet, 
MOTTO: Hope. 13th of Original 13 States. A 

Rhode Island, ;one of 6 New England 
states, is the smallest state—48 mi. long, 
37 mi. wide. It is bounded N. and BE. by 
Massachusetts, W. by Connecticut, S. by 
the Atlantic ocean. U. S,. surveys give 
land area as 1,214 sq. mi.; state surveys, 
1,487, which includes over 200 sq.,mi, in 
Narragansett Bay, extending 28 mi. in- 
land. Land area includes island of Rhode 
Island, reported by Verrazano as similar 
to the Island of Rhodes (1524) and so 
designated officially 1644. Block Island has 
11 sq. mi. State was named Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, : 1776. 

Rhode Island is distinguished histori- 
eally for its battle for freedom of con- 
science and action, begun by Roger Wil- 
liams, founder of Providence, exiled for 
religious dissent from Mass, Bay Colony, 
1636. Wm. Coddington, John Clark, other 
religious exiles founded Pocasset, now 
Portsmouth, 1638, and Newport, 1639, First 
Baptist church in U. S. at Providence, 
1639. First charter, 1644; second charter 
from Charles II, 1663 O, S. (1664), Rhode 
Island gave protection to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, 1658, 

Battle for individual rights brought re- 
sistance to British impressment of sea- 
men, 1765, and to unjust taxation by burn- 
ing of revenue vessel Gaspee, 1772. Rhode 
Island denounced allegiance to British 
ae ate May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence. Ratified Constitution, 
May 29, 1790, 138th of original 13. Rhode 
Island had prohibition of liquor in 19th 
century, repealed it 1889, and refused to 
ratify the 18th (Prohibition) amendment. 

Oldest structure, arched Stone Tower at 
Newport, once called 17th century mill, is 
believed to antedate English settlers. 

Rhode Island produces: sand, gravel, 
quartz, greenstone, soapstone, granite, 
coal. It pioneered in textiles, jewelry man- 
ufacture and silverware. Samuel Slater 
adapted the Arkwright spinning frame, 
1785, made first cotton yarn at Pawtucket. 
Gorham. silversmiths! started at Provi- 
dence. Geo. H. Coriiss developed steam 
engines and tools. Lace, rubber goods are 
important products. Once a center for 
whaling, the state had large output of 
spermacetti candles. 

Agriculture has huge output of turkeys 
and chickens, especially Rhode Island 
reds, also dairy products. 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1769) 
and 2 other colleges, 3 professional 
schools, 2 teachers’ colleges. Naval War 
College is at Newport, Naval Air Station 
at Quonset. 

Newport became famous as the summer 
capital-of society in middle of 19th cen- 
tury, when industrial magnates built 
showy mansions. Easton’s Beach and 
Bailey’s Beach are noted resorts and 
Ocean drive is a showplace, Horse racing 
is featured at Narragansett Park; fishing 
and yacht racing are popular sports, 
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South Carolina es 


Palmetto State 


39th, POPULATION : 

, Yan . : L 

1950), 2.107 218, th, MOTTO: 1 Dum § 
‘ed in Spirit and Wealth, 


States. 

South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, 
is bounded N. by North Carolina; S.E. 
by the Atlantic Ocean; S.W. by Georgia. 
There are about 190 mi. on the Atlantic. 
The Blue Ridge Mtns. come into the north- 
west corner for 500 sq. mi., with Sassafras 
Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pied- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to 
the Low Country, where cotton and to- 
bacco are raised. The climate in the west 
is cool, the central part medium, the sea- 
coast subtropical and humid. The mild 
winters make the state a winter resort. 

South Carolina ranks 4th in tobacco 
production, though far behind North Car- 
olina, producing 147,630,000 ibs. in 1949. 
It is high in cotton, 560,000 bales of 500- 
Tbs. each in 1949; also corn, oats, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, peaches. It raises hogs 
and mules. Yellow pine lumber is cut, 
turpentine and paper pulp produced. Use- 
ful minerals include stone, clay, gravel, 
phosphate rock, manganese, gold. 

Textiles occupy 75% of industry. In- 
dustries have been aided by power from 
hydroelectric plants on the Santee, Sal- 
uda, Savannah and_ other rivers. 

There are many incentives to hunting 
and fishing, with no closed season on fish. 
The Francis Marion National forest, 243,- 
883 acres, and the Sumter, 296,074 acres, 
preserve timber lands. There are 21 state 
parks, 44,599 acres; 6 state forests, 130,691 
acres. 

The state has 33 institutions of higher 
learning, including the Univ. of South 
Carolina at Columbia. Clemson Agricul- 
tural, the Medical College of South Caro- 
Jina at Charleston and the State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College for Negroes 
at ela cta B 

South Carolina played an important 
part in American beginnings. It was first 
settled by Spaniards, 1526 and 1566; was 
given by Charles I to Robert Heath as 
Carolana, 1629; had first royal governor, 
1730. It left Britain, 1775. Charles Pinck- 
ney helped frame the Constitution of the 
U.S., 1787, proposed more than 30 of its 
provisions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, 
and the Civil War began with the Con- 
federate attack on Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 
1861. It suffered severely when Sherman 
burned Columbia and marched through 
it to the sea. Readmitted to Union, 1868. 

Many historic churches and white-pil- 
lared houses are to be found in Charles- 
ton, Columbia and Beaufort. Famous are 
the gardens in the environs of Charleston: 
Magnolia, Runnymede, Middleton Place, 
Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, Oaks, open 
December to May, and the famous Azalea 
festival in April. 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board, Southern. Airlines: Delta, East- 
ern, National, Piedmont, Southern. 


South Dakota 


Sunshine State, Coyote State 

CAPITAL: Pierre. AREA: 177,047 sq. mi., rank, 
15th. POPULATION: (Prelim, Census of 1950), 
650,025, rank, 40th, MOTTO: Under God, the 
Beeale ee. oe en. 40th. 

ou akota is bounded N. by-North 

Dakota; E. by Minnesota and Tous! S. by 
Nebraska; W. by Wyoming and Montana. 
The Missouri river drains all but the ex- 
treme N. E. corner. The Black Hills are 
in the West and Southwest. Harney Peak, 
7,242 ft., is the highest point. Near the 
Black Hills are the Bad Lands, 1,000,000 | 
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below Pierre; Fort Randall, 
ps iri and. Garrison, 
ismarck, at 
The state ranked third in the natio: 
spring wheat with 28,096,000 bu. in 1 
exceeded only by North Dakota and Mon-- 
tana. Oats reached 67,988,000 bu., ¢ + 
82,824,000 bu.; also barley, flaxseed, 
were raised. The state had 721,000 hd. 
sheep, 1,442,000 hogs, 2,479,000 beef 
and 379,000 milch cows in 1949. Meat 
ing, butter and cheese were products. _ | 
Gold and silver are mined in quantitiess 
in the Black Hills and at Lead is the 
largest gold producing mine in the United} 
States. The principal mineral products in 
order of value are gold, stone, cemeni 
sand and gravel. Other minerals are fele 
spar, mica, lithium and bentonite. — : 
South Dakota has 8,400 square miles if : 
Indian Reservations—the Rosebud, H 
enne River, Pine Ridge, Standing Rocks 
and Crow Creek-Lower Brule, _ ; 
South Dakota has 16 institutions of 
higher learning—including seven colleges: 
and universities. There are 34 state par 
4000 acres; four state forests, 84,000 acres 
Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills hass 
an altitude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its: 
granite face are the heads of Washington 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roose I 
velt. The busts of these figures are propor 
tionate to men 465 feet tall. A memorial toy 
Crazy Horse, the Sioux’s tragic figure, 1s3 
in process of construction on a mounta 
10 miles west of Rushmore. 
In the northeastern part of the state as 
group of lakes afford recreation in swim-} 
ming, fishing and boating. The Black Hills: 
draw 1,000,000 visitors annually. 
Historically, the State dates back to 
1743 when the first white men, the Veren-- 
drye brothers, Frenchmen, came to thes 
area in search of a route to the Pacific.) 
South Dakota was admitted to the Union,, 
1889, together with its twin state North 
Dakota, after 28 years as a part of Dakota 
Terri tenes South Dakota Historical Societ } 
asserts both states can be 39th or 40th 
state, since President Harrison intention- 
ally shuffled the proclamations before: 


signing. 
Tennessee 


Volunteer State . 
CAPITAL: Nashville, AREA: 42,246 sq. mi., rank,|} 
33rd. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 1950), 
3,280,575, rank, 15th, MOTTO: Agriculture and) 
Commerce. FLOWER: Iris. ADMISSION: 16th. 
Tennessee, in the East South Central 
group, is bounded N. by Kentucky andi} 
Virginia; E. by North Carolina; S. b 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. by Ar-| 
kansas and Missouri. The Mississippi flows) 
along the W. line. | 
East Tennessee, from North Carolina to 
the Cumberland plateau, has the Great 
Smoky Mountains (elevation 6,600 ft.) 
the Great Valley, Cherokee National For 
est, Lookout Mtn. and Missionary Ridge, 
Middle Tennessee, drained by e Ten- 
nessee river, raises horses and dark-fired 
tobacco, and has Nashville and Knoxville 
as its chief cities. West Tennessee, sloping 
to the bottom land at the Mississippi is a 
cotton district, with Memphis as center. 
_ Tennessee has a large lumber produc 
tion, with oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, 
hemlock and chestnut. It leads the South 
in minerals and gets its greatest income 
from phosphate, over $5,500,000 in 1948. 
Lead and zine are next in value: then 
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ur ach a value of $6 
nl Cy bs. i ie t 
m 1949 pericuitirs led with corn, 68,- 
bu., averaging 32.5 bu. per acre. 
Sweet potatoes produced over 
} . each, the latter 105 bu. to the 
. Cotton totaled 650,000 bales. In to- 
o burley led with 112,000,000 lbs., or 
) Ibs. to the acre. Oats, wheat, apples, 
* aches and pears are valuable products. 
aivestock and its products provide 50% of 
arm income. 
_ The 4,030 manufacturing firms in 1948 
mployed 252,000. Principal products are 
textiles, chemicals, food, wood products. 
Tennessee has 49 institutions of higher 
ea g, including eight for Negroes—28 
olleges and universities, among them 
niv, of Tennessee (Knoxville), Vander- 
ilt,F isk, Meharry Medical, Ward-Belmont. 
There are 15 state parks covering 56,590 
res, 11 staté forests totaling 163,774 acres, 
d 20 state-owned lakes, hatcheries and 
‘ame preserves totaling 315,864 acres. 
_ Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville 
the Clinch river, creates. a beautiful 
ke covering more than 80 sq. mi.; shore 
ne over 800 miles. The TVA system of 
dams has provided a series of lakes 650 
miles long, which, with tributary projects, 
omprise around 600,000 acres of water in 
the Tennessee Valley area, aiding eco- 
iomic and recreational welfare. 
_ Tennessee has at least three natural 
wwonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
‘asin of the Mississippi River formed by 
‘an earthquake (1811); Lookout Mountain, 
‘2 rock-faced promontory carved by the 
currents of the Tennessee River and over- 
Jooking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; 
‘and the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Other points of tourist interest include 
the Fall Creek Falls with a water-drop of 
256 ft, (highest east of the Rockies); Rock 
House Creek Falls, 125 ft.; and Cove Creek 
Falis, 85 ft—all in the Fall Creek Falis 
Recreation Area, 13:mi. W. of Pikeville. 
Explored by DeSoto in 1541, Tennessee 
Was first settled in 1757. Originally a part 
of North Carolina, the area now compris- 
ing this state was ceded to the United 
States 1784, but existed for a time as the 
State of Franklin. It was included in the 
Territory South of the Ohio, 1790. It be- 
came a state June 1, 1796. 


Texas 


Lone Star State, 

CAPITAL: Austin. AREA: 267,339 sa. mi., in- 
cluding 3,695-water, rank, lst. POPULATION: 
Preliminary Census of 1950), 7,677,060, rank, 6th. 
OTTO: Friendship. (Carrying out meaning of 
indian word, Tejas; friends, from which Texas 
derives mame.) FLOWER: Bluebonnet, TREE: 
Pecan. BIRD: Mockingbird. SONG: Texas, Our 
Texas. ADMISSION: 28th. 


E 


Texas, one of the West Central states of | 


the South, is bounded N. by New Mexico 
and Oklahoma; E. by Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; S. by 
Gulf and Mexico; W. by Mexico and New 
Mexico. The Rio Grande fiows. for 800 
miles between Mexico and Texas. It is the 
largest state; 775x800 mi. at widest points; 
1/12th of area of U.S. ‘ 
Texas is the only state that was an in- 
dependent republic, recognized by the 
U. S., before annexation. It never had tér- 
ritorial status but entered as a state. 
Coast explored by Alvarez de Pineda, 
1519; land crossed by Coronado, 1541. First 
missions founded, 1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. 
Fort St. Louis, 1685. Texas became a Span- 
ish province, 1691, Mexican state, 1821; 
revolted, 1835. It lost the Alamo battle 
Mar. 6, 1836, defeated Mexicans at San 
Jacinto! Apr. 21, 1836 and became Republic 
of Texas; voted for annexation to U.S. 
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1845, admitted Dec, 29, 1845. Seceded and 
éb. 1, 1861. Freed all/ 


joined Confederacy, Fel 
slaves, June 19, 1865. Readmitted to Union, 
Mar. 30, 1870, 

Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and 
developed an important citrus fruit area 
near the Rio Grande, Lake Texoma, 
formed by the Red River N. of Denison, 
has the largest earth-filled dam, covers 
93,080 acres and a 580 mi. shoreline and 
serves four states. Large reservoirs have 
been developed on the Pecos, Brazos, 
Trinity, Canadian, Colorado rivers. 

Texas ranks first in beef production, 
with cattle raised on great ranches in the 
West. It specializes on short-horns; Here- 
fords crossed with Brahmas. It is first in 
sheep raising and wool; its Angora goats 
yield the biggest mohair crop. ere are 
more farms in Texas than anywhere else. 
those in east and central parts producing 
corn (the chief crop), sorghum, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye. Truck farming yields 
the nation’s biggest spinach crop; tema- 
toes, potatoes. The state leads in cotton, 
with over 8,500,000 acres; is second in pea- 
nuts and citrus fruits. Pecans are a large 
business; peaches are the biggest fruit 
crap, followed by apples, pears, dates, figs 
and all sorts of berries. The largest rose- 
growing center in the world is near Tyler. 

Petroleum refining leads Texas industry 
with meatpacking second, cotton-seed 
products third. Then follow in value oil- 
field tools, flour and lumber. The nation’s 
biggest oil production, growing annually, 
has been developed in North Central, Kast 
Central and Southwest Texas, while the 
Panhandle also has great quantities of 
natural gas, which is. used throughout 
Texas and piped north. The heart of the 
industry: is around Houston, where re- 
finery capacity Faget 40% of the state 
and 11% of the U. 8S. Helium is produced 
at Amarillo in the Panhandle. e state 
leads in sulphur and has a great chemical 
industry, which has shown tremendous 
growth on the Gulf Coast since the war, 

Texas has 126 institutions of higher ed- 
ucation, including 9 for Negroes—40 col- 
leges and universities, 5 professional 
schools, 3 teachers colleges, 46 junior col- 
leges. It has established basie educational 
standards and widened opportunities for 
Negroes. The Univ. of Texas is at Austin. 
Important schools are Baylor, Rice, South- 
ern Methodist, Texas Mines & Metallurgy, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical. 

There are 37 state parks, 5 state forests, 
500 roadside parks. Texas turned over 
691,978 acres to the U.S. for Big Bend Na- 
tional park on the Rio Grande. 

Consult Museums, Art Galleries and 
Libraries for San Jacinto Monument and 
Museum, the Alamo and other Texas mon- 


IRE TES, HOUSTON 

Everything is big in Texas; but nothing 
is quite as spectacular as the industrial 
rise of Houston since 1939. The war accel- 
erated the expansion of oil and chemical 
plants and the $50,000,000 Ship Channel, 
58144 mi. long, min, depth 34 ft., gave 
ocean-going vessels, especially tankers, 
direct access to Houston. The city became 
a major U.S. port. It expanded its incor- 
porated zone on Jan. 1, 1950 to 155 sq. mi. 
with 593,600’ population (Prelim. Census 
of 1950). The Houston oil area of 14 coun- 
ties has 15 refineries with a daily capacity 
of 593,000 bbls., of which eight are in 
Harris county; Pipe lines carry crude oil 
to these refineries. The U. S. Government 
invested $220,000,000 in 100% octane gas- 
oline and synthetic rubber plants here 
during the war. 

Houston is a center for agricultural 
products, and 87% of the rice grown in 
Texas is produced in the Houston area. 
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Milling of rice and flour is im) t+. Over 
69,000 are employed in in Repo ene Texas 
edical Center with a score of indepen- 
ent institutions is being dev on 
acres.at a cost of over $100,000,000. The 
Univ. of Houston (Estab, 1934) had a total 
enrollment on Jan. 1, 1950, of 13,624. 
The city is served by six major railroads 
and these airlines: Braniff, Chicago & 
Sou., Eastern, Mid-Continent, Pan Amer- 
ican, Pioneer, Trans-Texas, Slick, with 
international links. Its airport had 103,995 
landings in 1949, of which 59,298 were in 
privately-owned aircraft. 


Utah 


Beehive State 

CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. AREA: 84,916 sq mi., 

Gm Mite utah: MOERS: Tadeaes 
842, rank, : : 

FLOWER: Sego Lily. TREE: Blue Spruce. ADMIS- 

SION: 45th. é : 

Utah, in the Rocky Mountain group, is 
bounded N. by Idaho, and Wyoming; E. 
by Wyoming and Colorado; S. by Ari- 
zona; W. by Nevada. The Wasatch Mts. 
run N. and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. 
The highest peak is King’s Mtn., 13,498 ft. 
The greater part of the state is a plateau, 
6,000 ft. alt., with rivers useful for irriga- 
tion. The Great Salt Lake, in the N.W., 
has 4,218 ft. alt., no known outlet, and a 
salt density of 17%. Its area_is estimated 
at 1,500 to 1,750 sq. mi. The Great Ameri- 
can Desert lies in the N.W. corner and 
reaches into Nevada. 

The climate is dry, stimulating and 
wholesome, warm in summer, rather cold 
in winter and the sky is clear and cloud- 
less 300 days a year. 

The state’s income from agriculture has 
increased in recent years. e principal 
livestock items are dairy products, tur- 
keys and poultry products, lambs and 
wool. Alfalfa, wheat, sugar beets, barley 
and potatoes are the chief crops. 

Utah's principal mineral products are 
copper, coal, zinc and lead, gold, petro- 
leum, sulphur and salt; also uranium, van- 
adium, semi-precious stones, marble, and 
onyx. Large-scale oil development is on 
in the Uintah basin in N.E. Utah. Natural 
gas in S.W. Utah is to be piped 325 mi. to 
Salt Lake City in 1951. 

Since World War II, Utah has become 
an important factor in the steel market. 
The giant Geneva Steel Mills has a cur- 
rent capacity of 1,300,000 tons per year. 

There are 10 institutions of higher learn- 
ing—five colleges and universities. 

The Latter Day Saints number three- 
fourths of all church membership. The 
Mormons reached Utah July 24, 1847 from 
the Midwest. Salt Lake City, the capital, 
has several structures built by the church, 
among them the Tabernacle, seating 12,- 
000, and the Temple. 

For coloring and unusual eroded for- 
mations the canyon country of south- 
western Utah and northern Arizona is 
remarkable, The canyons themselves are 
stupendous in size and formation, and of 
brilliant hues. It is in this country that 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks 
and Cedar Breaks National Monument 
are situated. 

‘Tm Bryce Canyon the rim road is on the 
highest tread of a giant rock stairway 
that, as viewed from Rainbow Point, leads 
downward in steps 30 to 400 feet high to 
the flat lands 3,000 ft. below. 


Utah is served by the Denver’ Rio 
Grande, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Western Pacific and Utah Rys. Airlines 
reaching Salt Lake City are Frontier, 
United and Western. 
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of | middle of state, with Mt. Mansfield, 


shire, S 

York. The E. boundary runs 

ire Cea Pid the New es 

ine extending eo ates 

line on the west bank. On W. lies Lake 

Champlain, 100 mi. long. , ? 
Chief features of ‘oper aray, are the 

Green Mountains, running N, and S. dow® 


ft., highest. Six peaks rise over 4,000 
21 over 3,500 ft., including Mt. Killing 
4,241 ft. Mt. Ellen, 4,135. ft.. Came 
Hump, 4,083 ft. Taconic mountains, in S Wi 
include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite Hills: 
E. of Green Mountains, contain im: an) 
stone quarries near Barre. Mt. nad i 
nock, in E.; is 3,200 ft. Marble, granite 
slate, talc, asbestos, mica, chlorite, 1roi 
manganese lignite, lime, clay are moun ; 
tain products. Vermont has the secon¢ 
largest marble and granite produ 5 

The area was visited by Samuel 
plain 1609, and had its first permanen? 
settlement at Fort Dumner near Brattle 
boro, 1724. New Hampshire ex! jur 
isdiction and land west of the Connecticu 
became known as the New Hampshir 
Grants. In 1764 the Connecticut river waj 
made the boundary between New Hamp) 
shire and New York. Though compara# 
tively few_the settlers resented interfe: 
ence.The Green Mountain Boys, organize ; 
by Ethan Allen, 1770-71, took Fort Ticon) 
deroga with 83 men May 10, 1775. Crowz 
Point fell May 12, the two forts yielaing 
150 cannon for besieging Boston. The 
Boys fought with distinction at Benning® 
ton and Saratoga. : 

In 1777 the colonists declared their inde 
pendence, adopted a constitution, the firs: 
giving universal manhood suffrage with} 
out property qualifications, elected a gov‘y 
ernor, They chose the name Vermont 
suggested by Dr. Thos, Young, Philadel/! 
hia, from Vert-Mont (Green Mountain ))) 
he controversy over land grants was seti} 
tled 1790. Vermont ratified U. S. Constitua 
tion Jan., 1791, entered Union, Mar, 44 
1791. Vermonters were intense anti-slav} 
ery men and supporter Lincoln over theiy 
native son Stephen Douglas. The state iff 
strongly Republican and looks on Calving 
Coolidge as its best representative. It hap 
14 institutions of higher learning, includ: 
ing Univ, of Vermont at Burlington an¢ 
Middlebury College. ; 
It has a cool summer climate, with 110 t¢f 
160 days between frost. The Long Trail i 
famous for hiking and camping, with! 
youth hostels. Mt. Mansfield State Fores 
has many ski slopes. Its 44 state forests an¢ 
forest parks contain 77,951 acres. Greer 
Mountain National Forest is being ex 
panded to nearly 500,000 acres. Timbe 
cutting is supervised and game refuges ar 
protected. Vermont has a 10-day seasoz 
for deer and muskrats, skunks, racccon 
fox, mink provide pelts. The waters hay 
speckled, rainbow, steelhead trout; pike 
pickerel, catfish, perch and landlocked 
salmon, 

Dairying produces milk in bulk for Ne 
England and New York markets. Turkey 
are raised in large quantities. Apples arg 
featured among orchard fruits; cor 
potatoes, hay are large crops. The Morga 
work horse is used widely despite the tur 
to farm machinery. St. Johnsbury is thé 
center of the maple sugar mpause Va dis 
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jor industry. 
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Virginia 
Old Dominion 

. CAPITAL: Richmond. AREA: 40,815 sq. mi., 
ank, 35th. POPULATION: im, Census of 
), 3,247,781, rank, 16th. MOTTO: Sic Bemucr 
fyrannus. ‘Thus ‘Always to Tyrants. FLOWE 
An as Dogwood. Tenth of the Original * 
Virginia, famous~for its colonial cul- 
j and statesmen, its historic estates 
nd battlefields on which the fate of the 
ation was decided in the 18th and 19th 
enturies, is a commonwealth, one of the 
outh Atlantic states. -It.is bounded N. 
West Virginia and Maryland; E: by 
aryland and the Atlantic ocean; S.. by 
Orth Carolina and Tennessee; W. by 
West Virginia and Kentucky. It was first 
ttled, 1607, at Jamestown by English 
colonists and named for Elizabeth, the 
irgin Queen. It had the first democratic 
islature in the House of Burgesses, 
19, became a center 6f resistance to 
e British Stamp Tax and provided. the 
dership that led to American. inde- 
Fait mdence and the writing of the Consti- 

i 


on of the United States. 
' The Coastal Plain, known as the Tide- 
water, consists of four peninsulas aver- 
wide, 70 miles in length and 10 to 15 miles 

ide, formed by Chesapeake Bay and 
fhe Potomac, Rappahannock, York and 
James rivers. The central part of the 
tate, the Piedmont, rises‘to the Blue 
idge Mountains. Between this range and 

e Alleghenies lies the Shenandoah val- 
ey, an excellent farming region. Extend- 
ing far to the west is Southwest Virginia 
Which includes mountains 5,000 feet high, 
ind many fertile valleys. Highest point 
is Mt. Rogers, 5,719 ft. 

Virginia is 4th largest tobacco producer, 
137,262,000 Ibs. in 1949. Important crops are 
orn, winter wheat, cotton, apples, pea- 
huts, Smithfield hams from peanut-fed 
pes: are world famous. Livestock, dairy- 
mg and turkey-raising are important in- 
justries and the Piedmont is noted for its 
shoroughbred horses. 

Virginia’s principal mineral products 
ire coal, stone, sand, gravel and zine; also 
itanium, cement, clay, feldspar, gypsum, 
@ad, manganese, mica, pyrite, and salt. 

Leading manufacturing centers are 
2ichmond, Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke 
ind Lynchburg. Leading industrial prod- 
iets are cigarettes, chemicals, furniture, 
umber, cotton textiles and ships. New- 
Sort News, at the mouth of the James 
River, is one of the largest shipbuilding 
lants and great coal piers. Hampton 
oe is the major port of entry. 

The state lists 42 institutions of higher 
iducation, including six for Negroes—19 
‘olleges and universities, seven profes- 
ional schools, three- teachers’ colleges, 
ind 13 junior colleges. 

There are eight state parks with a com- 
ined area of approximately 26,150 acres. 
The state also has six state forests, 7,010 
ieres; 50 community forests, 45,482 acres. 
Yther recreational facilities include the 
shenandoah National Park in the Blue 
tidge Mountains through which runs the 
ikyline Drive of 107 miles, and many sea- 
hore resorts. Best known of the latter is 
firginie Beach, on the Atlantic Ocean. 

In 1861, after making repeated efforts 
Gr peace, Virginia seceded, Apr. 17, and 
pined the Confederate States. Richmond 
Yas chosen the capital and the state suf- 
ered severe losses in men and material 
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| assets in the wer, It y was readmitted to _ 
the Union Jan. 26, 4370. } 
Virginia was the ae Jace of 8 presi- 
dents: Washington, erson, _ ee 
Madison, Tyler, Wither Ti; 
Taylor and Wilson—the last 3 : aieeied 
from other states. It has many_ historic 
shrines, including Washington's birth- 
place, "Wakefield: home and grave at 
Mount Vernon; Jefferson’s Monticello, 
near Charlottesville and the Univ. of Vir- 
ginia he designed; R. E. Lee's grave at 
Lexington and birthplace at. Stratford; 
many tamous battlefields. All roads have 
historic markers. Colonial Williamsburg, 
restored by John D. Rockefeller, is the 
most extensive restoration in the coun- 
try; also site of the College of William 
and Mary (founded 1693). 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board, Southern, C. & O., Norfolk pleas 
ern, Virginian, Pennsylvania, B. & O. 
Airlines: American, Capital, Eastern, 
National, Piedmont. 


~ Washington 
Evergreen State 

CAPITAL: Olympia. AREA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank, 
19th. POPULATION: (Prelim, Census of 1950), 
2,361,261, rank, 23rd. MOTTO: Al-ki. Bye and 
Bye, FLOWER: Rhododendron, ADMISSION: 42nd, 

Washington, northernmost of the Pa- 
cific states, occupies the N. W. corner of 
the U.S., bounded N. by British Columbia, 
Canada; E. by Idaho; -S. by Oregon; W. by 
the Pacific ocean. The Columbia river is 
on its S. line for 300 mi., and is its prin- 
cipal source of hydroelectrie power and 
salmon fisheries. 

The Cascade Mts. extend N. from Ore- 
gon in the W, third of the state, with 
highest peak, Mt. Rainier, 14,408 ft. The 
Olympic. Mts, rising to 8,000 ft., are on 
Olympic Peninsula between the Pacific 
and Puget Sound, with Mt. Olympus 8,150 
ft. Puget Sound.is 80 mi, long, 8 mi. wide, 
Three railway tunnels go “through the 
Cascade Mts. While much of the state 
employs irrigation, the heaviest rainfall 
in the U.S. is registered at Wynooche, in 
the Olympic Mts., averaging 141 in, 

Pulpwood, plywood and furniture are 
wood products. Heavy industry has 
shown great increase ‘in recent years, 
with airplanes, steel, aluminum, and al- 
loys prominent, 

Puget Sound, on which Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Olympia and other impor- 
tant Cities are situated, is a great com- 
mercial center. It is the nearest American 
gateway to the ports of Asia, handles the 
bulk of the shipping to and from Alaska 
and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

For article on Seattle consult. Index. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation. The 
state leads in the production of apples. 
Other important crops are wheat, barley, 
oats, corn, potatoes, pears, peaches, peas 
and hops. 

Principal mineral products in order of 
value are cement, coal, sand and gravel, 
stone. Gold, silver, lead, mercury and zine 
also are mined. Also found are clays, an- 
timony, arsenic, tungsten and platinum. 
Aluminum refining is important. 

Washington’s fisheries are exceeded 
only by California and Massachusetts in 
quantity and value. Landings average be- 
tween 150-200,000,000 pounds annually, 
including salmon, halibut, crab, albacore 
tuna, rock cod and others. 

Standing timber includes Douglas fir, 
yellow pine, white pine, spruce, larch, 
cedar and many others. Washington ships 
Tumber all over the world, much going to 
the North Atlantic States via the Panama 
Canal and by rail to the Central West. 

There are 23 institutions of higher edu- 
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States of the Union—West 


tion—12 @olleges and universities, with 
iv. of Washington at Seattle. 

The Grand Coulee dam, on the Colum- 
bia river, is a part of the Columbia River 
Reclamation Project and ultimately will 
irrigate 1,200,000 acres of land and Sd ae 
late the flow of the river and develop 
electrical power. Bonneville dam is situ- 
ated at the head of tidewater on the Col- 
umbia river. A third, the McNary, is 
under construction at Umatilla. Work was 
scheduled, 1950, to begin on a fourth, the 
Chief Joseph, at Foster Creek. 

The state has two national parks, Mt. 
Rainier and Olympic National Park. 
Washington also has 75 state parks, 54,594 
acres; two state forests, 290,000 acres, and 
13 community forests, 90,016 acres. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Milwaukee. Air- 
lines: Northwest, Pan American, Trans- 
Canada, United, West Coast, Western. 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 
CAPITAL: Charleston. AREA: 24,181 sq. mi., 
rank, 40th. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census of 
1950), 1,998,536, rank, 28th. MOTTO: Montani 
Semper Liberi. Mountaineers Always Free. FLOW- 
ER: Rhododendron. ADMISSION: 35th. 


West Virginia lies on the W. border of 
the Middle Atlantic states, bounded E. by 
Virginia; N. by Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; S. by Kentucky and Virginia; 
W. by Kentucky and Ohio, It shared the 

olitical fortunes of Virginia until the out- 

wreak of the Civil War, 1861, when 40 west- 
ern counties of Virginia voted against se- 
cession and adopted a state government at 
Wheeling, choosing the name West Vir- 
finia Nov. 27. On June 30, 1863, West Vir- 
ginia was admitted to the Union as the 
soth state. The first engagement of that 
war took place at Philippi, June 3, 1861. 

The terrain is mountainous, including 
part of the Appalachians. The E. section 
drains into the Potomac river; the W. into 
the Ohio, The climate is moderate and, 
like the people, has neither the extremes 
of North or South. 

The state is heavily industrialized and 
a large producer of bituminous, smokeless 
Pocahontas and cannel coal. Wheeling and 
Wierton are big steel centers; there is oil 
refining and lumber production. Other 
products are coke, chemicals, coal tar de- 
rivatives, pitch, creosote, naptha, phenol, 
toluene, chlorine, carbon. Silica is used in 
glass and bottle making. Textiles, pottery 
and chinaware are produced. It has the 
second largest hardwood production, and 
its forests have yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Chief agricultural products are corn, 
oats, wheat, hay, potatoes, tobacco, apples, 
peaches, plums and grapes. 

“West Virginia has 19 institutions of 
higher education—nine colleges and uni- 
versities, five teachers’ colleges, two ju- 
hior colleges and three Negro colleges. 

Recent acts of the West Virginia Legis- 
lature include protection from silicosis, 
social legislation affecting domestic help: 
substitution of the electric chair for hang- 
ing; liberalization of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Unemployment Compensation. 

There are 15 state parks and 7 state for- 
ests providing all types of recreational 
and vacation facilities. Camping sites and 
trails are available in the Monongahela 
National Forest. 

White Sulphur Springs, in Greenbrier 
County, is one of the nation’s finest re- 
sorts. 

West Virginia is served by the Norfolk 
3 ec = & oa Nt O., Western Mary- 

an ys.; also by American, Capit 
and TWA airlines. phe 
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CAPITAL: 


25th. 
3,417,372, rank, 14th. 
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East North Central group, is ed. 
by Lake Superior pate Michigan; E. b 
Lake Michigan; S. by Illinois; W. 


Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississ 
and St. Croix rivers are on the W. 
Wisconsin was part of New France 
covered oy Jean Nicolet, 1634, and v: 
by French explorers and missionarie? 
chiefly through Green Bay. The Frence 
recruited Indians for the British warr 
but surrendered the land Sept. 8, 1760, +; 
the British, who ceded it to the U 7 
1783. The British were not complete? 
dislodged until 1815. Wisconsin was pax 
of Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr., i 
nois Terr., Michigan Terr., until Apr. 2: 
1836, when it became Wisconsin Terr, / 
became a state May 29, 1848. + | 
Wisconsin has great dairy productio: 
including cheese, butter, evaporate 
milk, and on Jan, 1, 1950, had the large 
number of cows and heifers reserved fc 
milk, 520,440,000 hd., average $214 a h 
It has progressive methods in breed 
superior stock, fighting disease, and he 
more marketing and purchasing cooper 
atives and creameries on the Ro ale 
plan than any other state. It had thi 
largest number of horses and colts, 139 
888,000. It led the country in hay prog 
duction, 6,288,000 tons, had 20,100,009) 
acres in tobacco and led the Midwep 
with 30,266,000 Ibs. It was 4th in oa sb | 
119,884,000 bu., but low in wheat and bef 
hind the Midwest in corn, although |f 
produced 129,800,000 bu., at 50 bu. i 
acre, It produced some hogs, sheep anj 
beef cattle. 
The Door County peninsula produceé 
large crops of cherries and apples, | 
state is second in.cranberries, also hd 
maple sugar and sugar beets. ; 
Wisconsin has 10,000 mi. of trov 
streams, 8,500 lakes with sturgeon, mu 
kellunge, pike, bass, perch, smelts. Hun 
ing includes deer, bear, red fox, raccoo? 
partridge, geese, ducks in season, regu 
lated by the Conservation Commissioj 
Madison, between Lakes Mendota ax 
Monona, is the seat of the Universit 
one of 39 institutions of higher learnin: 
Nationally ‘known. industries inelu 
S. C. Johnson, Horlick, J. I. Case at R 
cine; Nash-Kelvinator, Simmons, at Key 
osha; Pabst, Blatz, Schlitz, Miller brew 
eries at Milwaukee. Superior, termini 
of Great Northern Ry., has great ore ax 
lumber docks and iron works, Oshkog 
is known for overalls, trucks, motors. 
There are 276,00 acres of recreation} 
areas, including 12 state parks, 8 sta 
forests, 2 national forests. Also 182 ai 
ports (1949). Airlines serving Milwauk 
are American, Capital, Northwest, Unite) 
Wisconsin Central, Flying Tiger, whi 
Northwest and Wisconsin Central read 
other important cities. Railways: B 
lington, North Western, Milwaukee, So 
Illinois Central, Northern Pacific. { 
Wisconsin has pioneered in progressiy 
legislation and had the first unemplo 
ment compensation act, 1934. It adopté 
a Youth Service act to prevent deli 
quency, created a bureau to combat a4 
coholism and has a joint legislati 
council. © 
Wyoming 
Equality State ; 
CAPITAL: Cheyenne. AREA: 97,914 sq. 
rank, 8th. POPULATION: (Prelim. Census 


1950), 288,707, rank, 47th. MOTTO: © t F. 
Togae. Let Arms Yield to the Gown. FLOWS 
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- by Montana; E. 
braska; S. by 


a mean elevation of 6,000 ft., 
I lateau crossed by the Rocky 
Mts., highest of which is Mt. Gannett, 
' 13,785 ft. The Teton range, 40 mi. long, 

presented an almost insuperable barrier 
_ to early explorers and has 11 major peaks. 

The rivers flow in all directions: the 
Green river to the southwest, the Yellow- 
stone and Snake rivers to the northwest, 
the Big Horn to the north, and the North 
Platte, Sweetwater and Laramie rivers to 
the southeast, none navigable. 

The climate is typical of the rarefied 
air of high elevations, with rather severe 
Winters and pleasant summers. Annual 
mean precipitation 12-15 inches. 

Great mineral resources, not fully de- 
veloped, include coal, petroleum, bento- 
nite, gold, silver, iron, copper, phosphate, 


South 


_ tana. With 
itis a broad 


The state’s coal resources are several 
times greater than those of any other 
state. The principal mineral products in 
order of value are petroleum, coal, nat- 
ural gas and natural gasoline. Casper is 
headquarters for oil companies. 
Sixty-five percent of Wyoming’s people 
en their livelihood directly or indirectly 
rom farm or raneh, Crops include beans, 


“States of the Union—Wyoming, District of Col 


; yoming, a Rocky Mountain state, is. 
- bounded N. 3 


sulphur and a variety of ronmetallics. 


mbia 


corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, _ 
hay, Rists and mee on jan ae ae 


nid keree had 1,980,000 sheep and lambs 
second largest in nation; 1,001,000 beef 
cattle. Dairying and cheese manufacture 
are important in several sections. i 

The nation’s largest reclamation Epeie 
ect, development of the Missouri River 


Basin, which includes half of Wyoming,” 


is under way. The development includes 
some 20 major dams, reservoirs and power 
plants, which will double irrigation, 

The University of Wyoming is in Lar- 

glue and there is one junior college in 
Casper. 
’ The first guaranty of equal suffrage to 
women in the United States was con= 
tained in the Act of 1869 of the Territorial 
Legislature of Wyoming. # 

Yellowstone National Park, estab. 1872, 
has 3,472 sq. mi., over 3,000 geysers and 
springs, including Old Faithful, discharg- 
ing 15,000 gals. of hot water 120 ft. high 
hourly. Grand Teton National Park with 
great mtns., 12,000 ft. alt., leads to Jack- 
son Hole National Monument, 206,053 
acres, with Elk Refuge and Wildlife Park, 
fish and game preserve. The annual Fron- 
tier Days at Cheyenne, last week in July, 
is state’s biggest rodeo-carnival. 

Major rys. in Wyoming are Chicago & 
North Western, Burlington, Northern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific, Colorado & Sou. Air- 
lines to Cheyenne: Frontier, United, 
Western. 


District: of Columbia 


PULATION: (Preliminary census of 1950) 792,234, AREA: 69 sq. mi, MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus. 
Gustice i All. LOWER: American Beauty rose, “The City of Washington is ce-extensive with the 


: District of Columbia. 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
: eral Government of the United States. Its area 
was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
b ortion south from the Potomac was ceded in 1846 
oo to that State. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir- 
ginia. The District is co-terminus with the City of 
hington. 
wi faeure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After Various experiments. Congress (in 
1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District. appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is-chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the States. The laws 
of the various States permit them to vote as 
residents of such States. 

Proposals for a ‘‘federal town’’ for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made in 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation a national 
government. Rivalry between northern and south- 
ern delegates overethe town appeared in the First 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789. John 
Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, cast the 
deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 
delphia the temporary capital for ten years. The 
Virginia members of the House wanted a capital 
on the eastern bank of the Potomac; they were 
defeated by the Northerners, while the Southerners 
defeated the Northern attempt to have the nation 
assume the war debts of the 13 original states, 
the Assumption bill fathered by Alexander Ham- 
ilton. It is recorded that by diplomatic methods 
Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a compromise; 
¢he Virginia men voted for the Assumption bill, 
and the Northerners conceded the capital to the 
Potomac. President Washington chose the exact 


site after visiting many others in October, 1790, 
and personally persuaded landowners to sell their 
holdings to the government at £25, then about $66, 
an acre. \ 

Washington appointed Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
a French engineer who had come over with Lafay- 
ette, to plan the capital on an area not over 10 
miles square. The L’Enfant plan was considered 
grandiose, for streets 100 to 110 feet wide and one 
avenue 400 feet wide and a mile long on the 
Potomac pastures seemed foolhardy. But Wash- 
ington endorsed his plans. When L’Enfant ordered 
a wealthy landowner to remove his new manor 
house because it obstructed his vista, and demol- 
ished it when the owner refused, Washington had 
to step in and dismiss L’Enfant. 

On Sept. 18, 1793, the corner stone of the north 
wing of the Capitol was laid by President Washing- 
ton. The occasion was expected to drum up sales of 
city lots, but there were few purchasers.’ Washing- 
ton bought several lots. In the next few years Rob- 
ert Morris and others invested. By 1799 the Senate 
wing of the Capitol had been roofed, the walls of 
the President’s house were up and the Treasury 
building was ordered. On June 3, 1800, President 
John Adams moved to Washington and on Juné 10, 
Philadelphia ceased to be the.temporary capital. 


For details of buildings see 
section on Washington D. C, 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to Washington’s 
home, Mount Vernon. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
War defenses of the National Capital. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington designed by L’Enfant 
and still an active military reservation. 

The District of Columbia has 25 institutions of 
higher learning—10 colleges and universities, in- 
cluding , George Washington University, George- 
town University; six professional schools, one 
teachers college, six junior colleges and two in- 
stitutions for Negroes, 


- CAPITAL: Juneau. AREA: 586,400 sq. mi. POPU- 
LATION.» (prelian, of 1950), 127,117. 
a LOWEE: ‘orget-me-not. Territory Since Aug. 24, 


rae Organized Territory, occupies the 
Oe are of North, Ammevioa N. Lat., 


N. W. . of a “ 
including all islands off the coast, among them 
Rests, Kodiak, St. Lawrence, Nunivak and 
Pribilofs. It is bounded N. by Arctic Ocean, E. by 
Yukon Terr., Can., and British Columbia, Can.; 
S. W. by Pacific Ocean; W. by Bering Sea and 
Arctic, Southeast Alaska is a narrow strip between 
Sad cars Pacific Ocean and includes Alex- 
a are lago. . 

Alaska was discovered by Vitus Bering, a Dane 
employed by Russia, who found Bering Strait 
in 1728 and Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. 8, 1741. 
British exployers Cook, Vancouver and Mackenzie 
visited the western coast in 1776, 1791-94 and 
1793 respectively. Alexander Baranov, Russian 

vernor. 1790-1819, established_his office at Sitka. 
y treaty wth Britain and U. S. Russia was 
restricted to west of the 141st meridian. 

Russia is reported to have offered Alaska to the 
U.'S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan offered $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. W. 

H, Seward, secretary state under President 
See bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Opponents 


call it ‘‘Seward’s Folly.’ Treaty was signed 
Mar. 30, 1867, announced by the President June 
20. 1867. Transfer of territory took place Oct. 


ig, 1867 at Sitka. The legend that the U. S. 
bought Alaska. to repay Russia for checkmating 
Britain during the Civil War is without founda- 
tion. Alaska was called a district until Aug. 24, 
1912, when it became an Organized Territory. 

Alaskans voted for statehood in 1946, 9,630 for, 
6,822 against. A bill conferring statehood was in- 
troduced in the 8lst Congress and, passed by the 
House, was approved by the Senate Insular Affairs 
Committee, June 28, 1950. Alaska is governed by a 
legislative assembly of 16 senators, elected for 4 
years, 24 representatives, elected for 2 years; Con- 
gress reserves certain legislation. A delegate is 
elected biennially to Congress, but has no vote. 
The governor is appointed by the president. The 
white pepasion has been growing by immigration 
in recent years. There are about 33,000 Eskimos, 
Indians and Aleuts. 

Alaska has vast forests (hemlock, spruce, red 
cedar),. and nearly 21,000,000 acres in national 
reserves. Timber is a major product and pulp in- 


dustries are developing at Ketchikan, Fisheries’ 


produce salmon, halibut, herring and shellfish; the 
seal industry centers on the Pribilofs, Canning and 
salting fish is a big industry, The U. S. Fish and 
Wildlite Service supervises salmon, fur seals, fox 
herds; develops spawning grounds, stops poaching. 
The U. S. Coast Guard also protects fisheries, 
Seals and otters; its officers are deputy marshals. 
Se ta visit distant comunities for health 
inics. 

Gold is still produced in quantity, but copper 
has declined in proportion. The chief tin mines of 
North America are here. Platinum, antimony, 
tungsten are found. Hard and soft coal are mined: 
natural gas and petroleum products are increasing, 
with large tidal reserves. Marble, barite, graphite, 
gfypsum, sulphur are found. 

The chief towns and their estimated population 
are: Anchorage, 20,000; Fairbanks, 12,000; Juneau, 
7,500: Ketchikan, 17,500; Sitka, 3,000; Seward, 
2,5000; Nome, 1,600, ix major airlines connect with 
the U. S., including Northern Consolidated, Pacific 
Northern and Pan American, with local connec- 
tions. The Alaska Railroad, ocean vessels and 
tiver steamboats also operate. The Yukon, 1,800 
mi., is the chief river. Mt. McKinley, 20,257 ft., 
is the highest peak in North America; Mt. McKin- 
ley National Park, 3,030 sq. mi., also has Mt. For- 
aker, 17,317 ft., Mt. Russell, 11,500 ft. The Valley 
or 10,000 Smokes, near Katmai is named because 
of vapor discharges. The Japanese current warms 
the southwest coast and temperatures average 
about 80° in summer and rarely fall below zero, 
I the interior temperatures may reach 70° below 
zero and 100° above. 

Congress passed the Housing Act, 1949, consti- 
tuting Alaska Housing Authority with credit of 
$15,000,000 for houses and loans. The Territorial 
legislature, 1949, enacted basic tax legislation con- 
sisting of income, property and license taxes, social 
legislation, child labor regulation, hospital care for 
tubercular cases, formed a department of fisheries 
and Eskimo Scout units under the National Guard. 
Education, with the Univ. of Alaska near Fair- 
banks, is expanded annually to serve the Eskimos 


and Aleuts equally with the whites in the ele- 
mentary field. 


‘\ ORGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE 


the islands. The President also appoints a secretary, | 
3 justices of the supreme court, 9 justices of | 
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It is over 2,000 mi. from 

San Francisco. Of the total area, 6,435 

the group, 6,441 are land and 13 inland 

the island of Hawaii is the largest, with 4,021 

mi. Principal islands are Hawaii, Oahu, | 

Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai and Niihau. x 
or Ocean and Palmyra are part of the group. Out~ 
lying islands, included in area and census 

but not under the jurisdiction of the 


territory are § 
Baker, Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jarvis, John= 


ston, Midway and Wake, area 35 sq. mi. The 
Territory was-established June 14, 1900. 


The islands are volcanic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, ‘in Hawaii, an extinct voleano, 13,784 ft. above 


sea level, rising from the land more than that — 


distance below sea level, Its twin is Mauna Loa, 
13,680 ft., largest active volcano in the world 
which resumed eruptions Jan. 6, 1949, 
of 6 years, 8 mos., and was still pouring great 
streams of lava into the sea in 1950. Always active 
is the “pit of eternal fire’ on Kilauea, a 


4,090 ft. up on Mauna Loa, one of the great spec- © 


tacles of nature. These two volcanoes are in 


after a halt 


' 


Hawaii National park, 245 sq. mi. (Consult index | 


jor article on Mauna Loa.) The largest extinct 


crater in the world is Haleakala,on Maui, 10,032 — 


ft., crater circumference, 20 mi. Tourists, using 
airplanes,.fiy over erupting volcanoes. 

Hawaii has a governor appointed by the President 
for 4 years; he must have resided three years in 


circuit courts and several other officials, all con- 
firmed by the U. S. Senate. District judges are 


appointed by the chief justice. One. delegate to : 


Congress is elected every two years; he has floor 


privileges but may not vote. Ingram M.. Stainback 


is the present governor, The territory voted for 
statehood in 1940, 39,413 for, 19,911 against. A 
bill passed by the House, was approved b 
ate Insular Affairs Committee, June 28, 1950. A 
constitution providing for an elected governor 
and a bicameral legislature, a senate of 25 mem- 
bers and a house of 51, was signed by delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention July 22. 


Honolulu, capital and chief port, is on Oahu, 


In 1948, a year unaffected by local strikes, 860 | 


ships from overseas cleared Honolulu Harbor, with 
6,951,233 gross tons.-It is the principal airport, with 
96,000 planes landing in 1949, carrying 80,105 per- 


sons between U.S. and Hawaii. Pearl Harbor, chief | 


U. S. Naval base, is on Oahu, and was attacked 
by the Japanese Dec. 7, 1941. 


ernor for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, 
showed a drop to 530,891 from a peak of Feb., 1949, 
541,853. 


While the pure Hawaiian strain is decreasing, 


part-Hawaiians show the largest increase of any ; 
racial group, 4.5%. There was a decrease in Cau- 
casians, due partly to fewer civilian employes of | 


the armed services, and in Filipinos, but an in- 
crease in the Japanese. In the year ended June 30, 
1949, there were 86,835 pupils in the public schools, 
all but 676 born in U. S. territory, and 24,760 in 


versity of Hawaii had 4,905 students. Social se- 
curity covered 18,040 with $5,152,682. Unemploy- 
ment hit 11.5% of the population, due chiefly to 
the longshoremen’s strike. 


Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, pine- 
apples, livestock, fishing, with 50,000 tourists 
spending $30,000,000 there annually. Sugar in 1948 
reached 835,107 tons, worth $101,300,000; pine- 
apples, 20,322,755 crates of fruit and juice, value 
$75,000,000..Tuna is foremost in the 15,000,000 Ibs. 
of fish processed. 


Of 18 airports in existence or building, 14 are in 
use. Money is appropriated regularly for airport 
improvements. The tax on aviation gasoline has 
been reduced from 5 to'4 cents a gallon. 


Rigid health. inspection and research have 
halved tuberculosis cases in four years, now only 


27 per 100,000. Patients may enter the goverment 
hospital without cost. i 


Population figures reported in 1950 by the gov- | 


private schools, all but 196 born in U. S. The Uni- | 


the Sen- | 
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Canal Zone is a Government reservation ad- 
stered by organization known as The 
pute Canal, Sis ‘4 an independent ‘a= 


vernor, 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of 
the Army represents the President in the admiinis- 
tration of Canal affairs. The Zone is fortified and 


: gecupied by a garrison in addition to the civilian 
emp road 


loyees of the Canal and rail . The Gov- 
ernor is Brig. Gen. Francis K. Newcomer. 

The C: Zone is a strip of land extending five 
Miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
but are under United States jurisdiction in the 
Matter of sanitation and quarantine. The port at 
the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon, 
is Cristobal; and at the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
with adjoining and contiguous communities of Bal- 
boa Heights and Ancon. 

The land was granted to the United States by 
Panama by treaty (Feb. 26. 1904), the compensa- 
tion being $10,000,000, and annual payments of 
$250,000, increased to $430,000 in 1936. No private 
individuals are allowed to acquire land. 

The total area of the Canal Zone is 648 square 
miles, of which 372 are land. Gatun Lake, 
with the water at its normal level of 85 feet above 
sea level, has an area of 163.4 square miles. The 
zone has a civil population of 46,461. (Est. 1949.) 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific 
Ocean (Gulf of Panama) with headquarters in 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of 
the Rio Grande. Dams were built across these 
Valleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated, 
and ccnnection between the two valleys, through 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating 


“Culebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut) 


The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm 
of the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet 
above sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. 
The channel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles 
long, and the Cut is 8 miles long 

The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
summit level, or to lower them to sea after they 
have crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
at Mirafiores Locks, about a mile to the south. 

The line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and 
the Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end, 

The Canal is 50.52 statute miles in length, at 
least 300 feet wide at the bottom of excavated 
channels, 110 feet wide n the lock chambers, which 
have a usable length of 1,000 feet. Depth varies 
but is not less than 41 feet in sea level sections 
or with surface of Gatun Lake. 

American occupation of the Canal Zone began 
May 4, 1904 andthe Canal was opened to traffic 
Aug. 15; 1914. Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, 
and the Canal was declared officially opened on 
July 12, 1920. 

Teeistation was enacted (Dec. 28, 1945) directing 
that the Panama Canal be re-evaluated in relation 
to future interoceanic commerce and national de- 
fense. The Governor has recommended that the 
Canal be converted to a sea-level: waterway. 


Puerto Rico 


APIT. San Juan—AREA, 3,435 square miles— 
cae OPULATION (Est. 1943), 2,149,000. 


Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the eastern- 
most island of the West Indies Group known as the 
Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Santo Domingo 
and Jamaica are the larger units. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east. The islands of Culebra and 
Vieques, to the east, and Mona to the west form 
part of the territory. Puerto Rico is 95 miles long 
and 35 miles wide, with a coast line of approxi- 

ely 311 miles. 

ne sel is extremely fertile and largely under 
cultivation. The lower lands to the north are well 
watered, but irrigation is needed in the south; an 
extensive system has been constructed by the 
Government. The climate is mild, with a mean 
winter temperature of 73.4 degrees and a summer 
temperature only 5.5 degrees higher, 
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; OTHER REGIONS ADMINISTERED BY U. S. / 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


Puerto Rico is administered under the Oe 
Act of Puerto Rico (March 2, 1917), which wi ie 
amendments gran Puerto Ricans American citi- 
zenship and unrestricted suffrage. 

President Truman signed (Aug. 5, 1947) a bill 
giving Puerto Rico the right to choose its chief 
executive by popular vote. The Legislature—a Sen- 
ate of 19 members and a House Representatives 
of 39—is elected for four years by direct vote. 
There are seven executive-departments: Justice. 
Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture and 
Commerce, Labor, and Health. The seven heads of 
departments and an Executive Secretary form the 
Executive Council. The island elects a Resident 
Commissioner at Washington with a voice but no 
vote in the House of Representatives, for a term of 
four years. 

The Governor is Luis Mufoz-Marin (elected 
Nov. 2, 1948), the first Governor of Puerto Rico to 
be chosen in a general election. z 

The island makes its own tax laws and derives 
further revenue by converting customs levies, in- 
come tax receipts and internal revenue collections 
into the Insular Treasury. United States cur- 
rency is used exclusively. 

Sugar, citrus fruits, coconuts, tobacco, coffee. 
rum, molasses and needlework are the chief ex- 
aah Distilling of alcohol and the canning of 
ruits and vegetables are important industries. 

Puerto Rico supports a program of hydro-electric 

power expansion and other measures to provide 
employment and to attract industry from the 
United States. Completion of Caonillas Dam (1948) 
brought power installations to 18 and assured 
production of 400,000,000 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity per year. 
_ The Industrial Development. Company, estab- 
lished by law (1942), set up a number typical 
factories to promote industrialization. The Insular 
Government has established a bank to grant loans 
on liberal terms to industries, and the 1948 Legis- 
lature passed.a measure granting tax exemption 
until 1960 to new industries. 

About one-third of the population resides in the 
cities and towns. There are 544.2 inhabitants to 
the square mile. To meet this over-population 
menace the Insular Legislature (1937) removed 
the dissemination of birth control information 
from the penal code. San Juan has a population of 
237,623; Ponce, 74,393 and Mayaguez, 62,051. About 
three quarters of the population are white, the rest 
Negro. Since the war there has been a vast migra- 
tion to the U, S. and it is estimated that 350,000 
ae left Puerto Rico, 98% settling in New York 

ity. 

Although Spanish is the popular language; most 
of the people speak English, and the Insular Gov- 
eat fosters instruction in English in the publie 
schools, : 

Education is free and compulsory. There is an 
enrollment (1950) of 430,395 in both public and 
private day schools, The University of Puerto Rico 
is in Rio Piedras; the Polytechnic Institute of 
Puerto Rico, in San German. 

The. Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 

Puerto Rico’s climate, beaches and scenery are a 
growing attraction for winter tourists from the 
United States. Modern hotel facilities are available 
in San Juan. 

Puerto Rico (or Boriquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus (Nov. 19, 1493). Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain (1509) and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the capital city. He was the island’s 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898), 


Virgin Islands 


CAPITAL, Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thomas 
—AREA, 132 square miles—POPULATION (Est. 
1950) 26,654. 

The Virgin Islands form the most easterly United 
States territory, and are comprised of approxi- 
mately 50 islands. The three largest, St. Thomas, 
St. John and St. Croix are inhabited. Formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies they were pur- 
chased from Denmark for $25,000,000 (proclaimed 
Jan. 35,,1917.) Approximately 80 percent of the 
population is of Negro descent. They are part of 
@ numerous group of islands discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1493 and named Las Virgenes for St. Ursula 
and her_ associates. 

The climate is consistently warm and comfort- 
able, with a mean winter temperature of 78 de- 
grees, summer 82. 

St. Thomas has the principal harbor, and the 
seat of Government. It is situated 40 miles east 
of Puerto Rico, about the same distance from the 
Northern shore line of the group’s largest island, 
St. Croix, and 1,442 miles southeast of New York. 


oy 


is F. De 

rch 24, 1950. 

1¢ islands have a workmen's compensation law, 
minimum wage and hour act, a full employment act 
and stringent anti-discrimination laws. 
Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice con- 
centrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock is 
Yaised.\ St. Thomas and St. Croix are served by 
the Caribbean and Pan American airlines and 
several steamship lines. The islands are increas- 
ingly popular as a resort area, but their population 
is now practically what it was when the United 
States took them over in 1917. 


Guam 


CAPITAL, Agana—AREA, 206 square 
POPULATION (1947 census) 24,268 

The island of Guam, the largest of the Mariana 
Islands, classified as an unorganized United States 
poresion was ceded to the United Staves by Spain 

y Article Two of the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 
1898). It is 30 miles long and four to eight and one- 
half miles wide. Distance from Manila, 1,499 miles; 
from San Francisco, 5,053 miles, in the typhoon 
belt of the Western Pacific. The inhabitants are 
called Chamorros, a mixed race, with the Malay 
strain predominating. 

The United States has developed harbor facilities, 
airfields and other installations to make Guam one 
of the most important of the chain of bises in the 
Pacific. The port of entry is Apra: Guam is reached 
by_Pan American World Airways. 

Following fifty year's rule by the U. S. Navy, the 
Island began- transition to civilian government 
Sept. 1, 1949. Completing transfer of administration 
to the Department of the Interior July 1, 1950, The 
Guamanian Congress, elected biennially by per- 
Manent residents. possesses powers similar to 
those of an American state legislature. The Con- 
gress has urged the United States to grant citizen- 
va to the Guamanians. 

he native language is Chamorro but Spanish 
and English also are spoken with English the 
official language. The Catholic church predomi- 
nates. Elementary education is compulsory. 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil, All 
manufactured products are imported from the 
eeecs and imports exceed exports by about four 

o one, 

Magellan discovered the group of islands (March 
6, 1521) while on his voyage around the world 
and named the group ‘‘Ladrones.’’ The islands 
were colonized (1668) by Spanish missionaries who 
renamed them the Marianne Islands, in honor of 
Maria Ana of Austria, Queen of Spain. 


miles— 


American Samoa 


CAPITAL, Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila—AREA, 
76 square miles—POPULATION (Est. 1947), 17,550. 
American Samoa, comprising the islands of 
Tutuila, Aunu’n, Ofu, Olosega and Ta’u, the Manua 
Islands and the uninhabited coral atoll of Rose 
Island became a possession of the United States by 
virtue of a tripartite treaty with Great Britain and 
Germany (Nov. 1889). Another, Swain’s Island, was 
annexed in 1925. It is under control of the Navy 
Department as a naval station and the Com- 
Mandant acts as Governor by commission of the 
President of the United States, appoints officers 
‘nd draws up local laws. The United States main- 
tains a high powered radio station on Tutuila 
which reaches the United States, New Zealand, 
Australia, Honolulu and other islands in the 
Pacific. The station is open for commercial traffic. 
Pago Pago, in Tutuila, is a valuable harbor and 
a United States Navy coaling station. It was céded 
(1872) to the United States by the native king. 
American Samoa is 4,150 miles from San 
Francisco, 2,276 from Hawaii, 1,565 from Auck- 
eee end 4,519 from Manila via San Bernardino 
‘ait. 

Tutuila has an area of 40.2 square miles and’ a 
population (1946) of 14,402, including Aunu’u. 
Tau has an area of 14 square miles and the islets 
of Ofu and Olosega four square miles with a 
population (1946) of 2,532. Swain's Island has a 


_ oseanta 
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About 70 per cent of the land is forest. 


Wake and Midway 


rendered Sept. 4, 1945. : 
ake and the Midway Islands assumed 

importance (1935) as landing stages f 
Pacific airplanes. It is reached by Pan Am 
World Airways. < 

Kure {sland, on the westerly edge of 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air Ww 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidenti 
order (Feb. 21, 1936). ; 

Johnson, Palmyra and Kingman’s, in the Pacifi 
also are under contro! of the Navy. ° 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south ¢ 
the Hawaiian group. also of value as air b 
and owned by the United States. were settled 
equipped as aerological stations (1936) by yo 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division ¢ 
Territories and Insular Possessions. <j 


Canton and Enderbury Island 


The United States and Great Britain ag 
(April 6, 1939). on a system of joint control 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islance 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, abou 
half way between Hawaii and Australia, - ‘he 
formula applies for fifty years and thereattes 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. EHacr 
government is represented by an administrati 
official and the islands are ‘‘available for com 
munications and for use as airports for imter 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com 
panies, incorporated in the United States « 
America or in any part of the British Common 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of seheduled 
air services.’’. The United States is permitted 
build and operate an airport on Canton that \ 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia: 
tion companies on equal terms. ~The agreeme 
was arranged after it was discovered that 
islands had great potential value as air communis 
cation bases. ; 


Islands Under Trusteeship 


By unaminous action of the United Nations Sé 
curity Council (April 2, 1947) the trusteeship « 
the 625 islands in the west Pacific, formerly he 
by the Japanese, was awarded to the United State 
with authority to fortify the islands if such actic 
was considered essential to their security, 

The islands include Caroline, Marshall and Ma 
ana chains (except Guam). Most of the islands i 
these groups were captured by United States force 
during World War II and their retention was ae 
munded by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washingto 

Germany seized many of the islands (1882. 
while the others were under Spanish rule ung 
the Spanish-American War (1898) when S 
sold them to. Germany. After the outbre: 
World War I (1914), Japan took over adminisir 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of t# 
Western Allies” and later the mandates over the 
were awarded to Japan. In the period betwee; 
the two wars, Japan fortified all of the larg 
patenee Gestion sed her mandates and it w. 
Tom there that she launched the attack on al 
Ferry eee Vis ieay. a 

e al population of the Islands is estima 
at 85,000, with only a small percentage of wht 
settlers. Most of the islands are voleanic a 
picturesque, with iuxuriant vegetation. but only } 
few of them are self-sustaining. The others a 
pend on the United States for their sustenance 


taney 


» ‘ Pe) a ee ee , 
sil United States—Washington, D. C. 4 
WASHINGTON, THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
ngton; D. C., the Nation’s Capi occupies all of the 70 square miles allocated e. 
of Columbia. It was designed sos for the use of the Federal Government, re 
it since June, 1800, when the site consisted of mud flats, pastures, woods and cypress swamps. 
1, 1950 the Bureau of the Census announced that its preliminary report showed a population 
ae a pane ve EEee a Ae een the oe was 663,091, The population fluctuates with the 
ease eas governmen vities and the presence of troops; thus on July 1, 1948, i 
aes, have Bae) aie eree troops, af ee eS 
Wa gton entertains over 1,500, visitors annually, who come to transact busines tien 
eonventions or pass their vacations. It is served by the Pennsylvania, Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltes pe 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and Southern Railways through the monumental Union 
on, and by the.Old Dominion line. Its large airport is served by All American, American, Central, 
Eastern, National, Northwest, TWA and United airlines. Its best seasons are early Spring 
and late Fall; the famous cherry trees, in bloom April-May, attract many visitors. The summer months 
are hot and muggy and Washingtonians not compelled to be at their desks usually take to the hills 
end the seashore. 
Externally Washington provides a panorama of neo-classical architecture which, having been adopted 
In the early 19th century, when the republics of Greece and Rome were on the minds of the Founding 
’ Fathers, has challenged the ingenuity of architects with modern ideas in recent decades. Thus the 
| buildings, equipped with fluted columns and pediments, run all the way from the impressive marble 
temple of the United States Supreme Court to the plainer box-like 6-story buildings of the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor and Post Office. From the relatively simple Lincoln Memorial the visitor 
may turn to the extraordinary ‘‘piles’’ of the Smithsonian Institution, the Pension office building and 
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Buildings and Monuments 

The central composition extends from the Capi- 
' tol through the green stretches of the elm-bor- 

dered Mall to the Washington Monument, and 
thence over the reflecting basin to the Lincoln 
 Memorial—thus placing the founder and the sav- 
_ tor of the nation on the axis of the Capitol. The 
@ross-axis is formed by the White House, the Wash- 
ington Monument and the memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson. 

From the Lincoln Memorial as a focal point 
| the Rock Creek Parkway traverses the entire city, 
_ and also the Arlington Memorial Bridge, which 
connects with the Mount Vernon Highway to the 
home of Washington; and as well forms the en- 
trance to the Arlington National Cemetery where 
are the tomb of the Unknown Soldier and the 
Arlington Mansion of the Custis-Lee families. 

The Lincoln Memorial, designed by Henry Bacon, 
incloses a colossal statue of Lincoln by Daniel C. 

French, murals of Emancipation and Reunion by 

Jules Guerin and on its walls are inscribed the 
_ Gettysburg Address and the Second Inaugural. It 
> Was built by a commission with President Taft as 

chairman. Under the Chairmanship of Chief Jus- 
_tice Taft the Supreme Court building was con- 
| Structed by Cass Gilbert, architect. 

Along the south, side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Treasury to the Capitol are the Depart- 
) ments of Commerce, Labor, Post Office and Justice, 
» the Archives, Interstate Commerce, Internal Rev- 
| enue and the Federal Trade Commission, These 
buildings have a uniform cornice line and an 
adaptation of classical exteriors. On the south 
they face Constitution Avenue, a monumental 
thoroughfare extending two-and-a-half miles from 
the Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial. A frame for 
this memorial is formed on the north side of the 
@yenue by five white marble buildings set back 
of deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-American 
Union, Public Health Service, Federal Reserve 
Board, National Academy of Sciences and American 
Pharmaceutical Association. The Interior Depart- 
Ment occupies three squares between C and F, 18th 
4nd 19th Streets. ‘Framing-the grounds south of 
the White House are the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
the Red Cross group, the Daughters of the Amer- 


fean Revolution Continental Memorial Hall and. 


; Auditorium, and the Pan-American, These activi- 
a fies are supplemented by the Freer Gallery of Far 
» WBastern Art and the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
Across the Potomac, reached by the Key and the 
hew Memorial Bridge (2,138 ft. long), is the 

Arlington National Cemetery. 

Ford’s Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
Assassinated by John Wilkes Booth April 14, 1865, 
Was immediately taken over by the government 

) nd is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
is the house in which Lincoln died, now used as a 
Memorial. It and the old theater contain the Old- 
Toyd collection of Lincoln memorabilia. 

Reference: Washington, D. C., A Guide to the 
Nation's Capital. American Guide Series. * 


Consult article on District of Columbia under 


States and Territories, 


The Capitol 
| The Capitol building in Washington, D. C., is 
- situated a a plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 


‘the old State, Navy and War building, all mementoes of attempts at architectural styles. 


Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sa. ft., 
or approximately 315 acres. Its length, from north 
to south, is 751 ft. 4 in.; its width, including ap- 
proaches, is 350 ft., and its location is described 
as being in latitude 38° 53’ 22.9” north and longi- 
tude 77° 00’ 33.7” west irom Greenwich. Its height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 545 ims. 

The original plan for the Capitol was drawn by 
Dr. William Thornton, of Tortola, West Indies, and 
accepted April 5, 1793. It had a central section, 
nearly square, a low dome and rectangular buildings 
north and south, 126 by 120 ft. The southeast cor- 
ner-stone of the north section was laid by Presi- 
dent Washington with Masonic ceremonies Sept. 
18, 1793. Sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va., was 
used. The northern wing was completed first 
and housed government courts and legislature from 
1800 on. The architects were Stephen H. Hallett, 
Geo. Hadfield and James Hoban, the latter ar- 
chitect of the White House. For the southern 
section, now including Statuary Hall, the architect 
was B. H. Latrobe. This was occupied by the 
House of Representatives in 1807, but not com- 
pleted until 1811. All interiors were burned by 
the British, 1814. 

B. H. Latrobe had charge of rebuilding until 
Dec., 1817, when Charles Bulfinch built the central 
part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1819. 
Up to 1827 the building and grounds cost $2,443,- 
844,13. The present Senate and House wings were 
begun 1851, Thos. U. Walker architect. Daniel 
Webster spoke at the corner-stone laying of the 
House wing, July 4, 1851. The material used for 
the outside walls of the wings is white marble 
from Lee, Mass., and-columns from Cockeysville, 
Md.. The House moved in Dec. 16, 1857, the 
Senate Jan. 4, 1859. The original dome, wood 
covered with plaster, was replaced, 1856, by the 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. Its 
exterior is 135 ft., 5 in. The rotunda is 97 ft. 
diameter, height from floor to base of lantern, 180 
ft., 3 in. The dome has 108 windows and there 
are 365 steps from the architect’s office to the 
dome. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 
by Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster 
model shipped to this country. it was cast in bronze 
at the shops of Clark. Mills, on the Bladensburg 
Road, near Washington. It cost $20,796.82, and the 
sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster model. 
It was placed in its present position Dec. 2, 1963. 

The Senate chamber, 84 by 51 ft., 36 ft. high, 
has galleries for 682. The Senate left it July 5, 
1949, to permit repairs to structure; it reoccupied 
the original chamber used by the Senate until 
1859, then used by the Supreme Court until 1935. 
The Hall of Representatives (House) is 139 by 93 
ft., 36 ft. high. The House likewise moved to its 
Office Building pending reconstruction, 

The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 432 
rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
purposes. There are 16,878 sq. ft. of skylights, 679 
windows, and 554 doorways. 

Frederick Law Olmsted designated the terraces. 
The grounds now cover 131.1 acres. The House 
Office building, erected 1905-08, enlarged later, 
cost $4,860,155. It has a subway tunnel to the 
Capitol and 690 rooms. An additional building, 251 
rooms, was built 1932-1933, cost $7,805,705. The 


mate Office building, 1906-1909, enlarged 1931, 
a $8,390, 92. A power plant for the Capitol area, 
built 1910, has two chimneys 212 ft. high. Air 
conditioning, 1935-37, cost $4,222,000, serves 4 
buildings. ‘“The refrigeration capacity of the plant 
may be described in terms of the melting of a 
block of ice 50 by 50 st ea the heights of a 
-story building every 24 hours,”’ 

Eemeutaiions of Presidents are held on a plat- 
form erected over the great steps on the East 
front. The oath of office is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Inauguration 
Day formerly March 4, was usually rainy, and it 
was here that William Henry Harrison, in 1841, 
caught the fever that killed him a month later. 
On account of the weather William Howard Taft 
was inaugurated in the Senate chamber in 1909. 
The ceremony now takes place on Jan. 20. 

NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 

iS ary Hall was created by an act of July 2, 
186e an ahe old hall of the House of Representatives. 
States were invited to contribute not more than 
two statues of distinguished persons judged worthy 
ef national commemoration by the states. In 1933 
the number of statues in Statuary Hall was limited 
to 48, others to be placed in other parts of the 
Capitol. ‘To date 75 statues have been contributed 
by 40 states, the latest being that of Brigham 
Young, by Utah. The Hall contains: 


Alabama — Gen, Joe Mississippi — Jefferson 


Wheeler. Davis, 
Arkansas — Uriah M. Missouri—Thomas H. 
Rose. Benton. ; 
Arizona—John Camp-| _ Nebraska — William 


bell Greenway. 
California — Junipero 
Serra. 


Connecticut — Roger 
Sherman. 

Delaware — Caesar 
Rodney. 

Florida—John Gorrie. 

Georgia—Alexander H. 
Stephens. 

Idaho — George L. 
Shoup. 

Illinois —- Frances E. 
Willard. 

Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Wallace, 

lowa—S. J. Kirkwood. 

Kansas — John J. 
Ingalls, 

Kentucky—Henry Clay. 

Louisiana—Huey Pierce 
Lone. 


Maine — Hannival 
Hamlin. ! 

Maryland 
Carroll. 

Massachusetts — Sam- 
uel Adams. 

Michigan—Lewis Cass. 

Minnesota—Henry M. 
Rice. 


Charles 


Jennings Bryan. 

New Hampshire—Dan- 
iel Webster. 

New Jersey—Richard 
Stockton, 

New York—Robert R. 
Livingston. 

North Carolina—Zebu- 
Yon B. Vance. 

Ohio—William Allen. 

Oklahoma — Sequoyah. 

Pennsylvania — Robert 
Fulton. 

Rhode Island— Roger 
Williams. 

South Carolina—John 
Cc. Cathoun. 

South Dakota — Gen, 


Wm. Henry Harrison 
Beadle. 

Tennessee — John 
Sevier. 

Texas—Sam Houston 

Utah — Brigham 
Young. 


Vermont—Ethan Allen, 

Virginia — Robert E. 
Lee. 

West Virginia—Francis 
H, Pierpont. 

Wisconsin—Robert M. 
LaFollette. 


Other statues in the Capitol: 
Tn the Hall of Columbus (Street Floor, House 


Wing), Alabama—J. L. M. Curry. Arkansas— 
James P. Clarke. California—Thomas Starr King. 
Fiorida—E. Kirby Smith. Mlinois—James Shields. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton, lowa—James Harlan. 
Kansas—George W. Glick. Massachusetts—John 
Winthrop, Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. Mis- 
sissippi—James Z, George. Missouri—Francis P. 
Blair, Nebraska—J, Sterling Morton. New Jersey 
—Philip Kearny. North Carolina—Charles B. 
Aycock, Vermont—Jacob Collamer. West Vir- 
ginija—John EH. Kenna. 

In the Rotunda are: Idaho—William E. Borah 
(temporary location). Ohio—James A. Garfield, 
Tennessee—Andrew Jackson. - Virginia—George 
Washington, 

T the Small Vestibule North of Statuary Hall 
are: New York—George Clinton. Pennsylvania— 
J. 'P. G. Muhlenberg ‘Texas—Stephen F. Austin. 

In the Vestibule Fronting the old Supreme Court 
Room are: New Hampshire—John Stark. Rhode 
islind—Nathanael Greene. 

In the Senate Connection are: Delaware—John 
M. Clayton. Georgia—Dr. Crawford W: Long, 
Kentucky—Ephraim McDowell. Maryland—John 
Hanson. 

In the House Connection are: Connecticut— 
Jonathan Trumbull. Maine—William King, South 
Carolina—Wade Hampton. Oklahoma—-Will Rog- 
ers. Wisconsin—James Marquette. 
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‘the United States, and the most 2 


building in Washington in the eyes of 
citizens. Its association with the home life 0: 
the Fresidents since John and Abigail Adams mio" 
into the uncompleted building in 1800 gi 
special historic importance. | 
The White House was first called the Presider 
Palace, then the President’s House, and for n 
of the 19th century was officially called the en 
tive Mansion. It became known as the mT 
in popular usage, and finally this name was 
nated by Congress at the reauest of P a 
Theodore--Roosevelt in 1902. It has been pain 
white since 1817. ; } 
It is situated on the south side of Pennsyl 
Ave., between the Treasury and former State 
partments and its buildings and grounds ¢o 
about 16 acres. It includes the main building, 
by 85 ft., four stories high, with an East Te f 
215 by 35 ft., leading to the East Wing, a th 
story building, 156 by 82 ft., built in 1942 
provide offices,, and to serve as the entrance | 
official functions, the cloak rooms being in ¢ 
Bast Terrace. At the west end of the West Terra: 
165 by 35 ft., which contains offices for the ho 
hold staff and a swimming pool, is the Execut 
Office, three stories high, 140 by 100 ft., erecs 
in 1902 and rebuilt twice since. { 


President Asks Rebuilding | 


When, in 1948, President Truman initiated 
survey of the building for repairs or reconstructil 
the weaknesses of the original mansion were) 
apparent that the President determined to ask © 
reconstruction. He and his family moved to { 
Blair House and the Blair-Lee House on Per 
sylvania Ave., the White House furniture 
stored, and the building closed until repairs h: 
been completed. This is expected to be late in 19 

The original survey cost $50,000 and disclop 
threats to the safety of household and visite 
In a report to the President of the Senate on’ 
16, 1949, President Truman urged the appropriati 
of $5,400,000 for. the Federal Works Agency | 
the reconstruction work. He asked Congress} 
establish a commission for this purpose, f 
was done, Congress naming as members Ser 
tors Kenneth McKellar (Ten.), Edward Mari 
(Pa,), Representatives Frank B, Keefe (Wis. 
Louis C. Rabaut (Mich.), The President appoin}! 
two members, R. E. Dougherty, past presidd 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers a 
Douglas William Orr, past president of the Am 
ican Institute of Architects. The commission < 
pointed Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, USA r 
director, Congress appropriated the desired su 


$5,400,000. Entire Interior Removed 


On investigation it was discovered that the ! 
tire interior would have to be rebuilt, The origi 
walls were left standing, but were reinforced. 
interior woodwork and fixtures were removed, 
be returned to the new walls. The formal tro 
were to be identical with their originals, but ¢: 
was taken to follow the architectural design of 
early republic. New rooms will be created for 4 
domestic staff. Discarded materials—briek, ra} 
etc., have been preserved and may be distribu 
as souvenirs. * | 

This will not be the first change in the ce 
struction of the White ‘House. When Presidé 
Truman built a second-floor porch in the so 
portico he was following a long line of preceder 

The White House was the first public buildj 
started in the new ‘‘Federal Town,’’ the cori 
stone being laid Oct. 13, 1792, on a site cho¢ 
by Major L’Entant, designer of the original Wa; 
ington plan. President Washington was not pres¢ 
on this occasion. The architect was James Hobby 
who won a competition for $500 for the plans, qi 
who apparently drew on his memories of the D 
of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. The walls are} 
gray sandstone from quarries at Aquia Creek, 

When John Adams moved in in June, 1800, | 
plaster was wet and some of the rooms were oj 
partially finished. Mrs. Adams hung her wash 
in the East room. \ 


4 


mas Jefferson developed east and west ter- 
and built one-story offices in front. of them, 
ineluded a wine cellar, coal and wood sheds 


? ind privies. On Aug. 24, 1814, when President 


Madison lived there, the British set the house 
afire, after Dolly Madison had rescued the Stuart 
portrait of Washington and other relics. Only the 
blackened walls remained, but James Hoban re- 
built the House, which was completed by Dec. 
1817, when President Monroe moved in. Hoban also 
rebuilt Jefferson’s terraces. He planned the south 
poe 1824 and the north colonnade and porch 
Water was first piped into the White House 
from a well in 1833, and city water was introduced 
in 1853. Gas pipes were installed in 1848, electric 
light in the early 1890s. Bathrooms were built in 
the late 1870s, and the first telephone was in- 
Stalled then. Theodore Roosevelt obtained an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 for overhauling in 1902, 
rebuilt the East Terrace entrance, enlarged the 
State Dining room and built the Executive Office. 
This was enlarged in 1909 by President Taft, re- 
paired after a fire in 1929, and rebuilt by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1934. Under the latter 
President air conditioning was installed, 1932, 
electric wiring was renewed, a ramp was built in 
-the White House for the President’s wheelchair. 
At the outbreak of war in December, 1941, an 
air raid shelter, 40 by 40 ft., was constructed, 
with a tunnel to the Treasury building, 

Presidents have exercised their own taste (and 
so have their wives) in the matter of furniture, 
china and silverware, and these have been changed 
in different periods. Some of the mid-Victorian 
furniture of Lincoln’s day, including his 9-foot bed, 
remain, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s desk is preserved. 
President Monroe’s gold service plates are some- 
times used at formal dinners. Various mementoes 
of early Presidents have been exhibited at the 
White House, including Andrew Jackson’s coffee 
cup (bumper size) and Zachary Taylor’s candle- 
stick. The White House has many famous portraits 
of former Presidents. 


Library of Congress i 

The Library of Congress, Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D. C., occupies the world’s two largest build- 
ings devoted exclusively to library work, an or- 
nate Italian Renaissance structure, erected 1897, 
and a utilitarian Annex of white marble, erected 
1939. They cover 1314 acres, have 1,563,189 sq. ft. 
of floor space, 250 miles of steel shelving. 

Exclusive of 2,274,000 unbound newspapers and 
parts of periodicals and serials awaiting binding, 
its collections contained, on July 1, 1950, an,esti- 
mated total of 28,685,000 pieces. These included 
8,956,000 volumes and pamphlets; 131,000 bound 
newspaper volumes; 11,970,000 manuscripts (pieces) ; 
1,981,000 maps and views; 1,000 microcards; 81,000 
reels and strips of microfilm; 84,000 reels of motion 
pictures; 1,849,000 volumes and pieces of music; 
326,000 phonograph records; 2,038,000 photographic 
negatives, prints and slides; 579,000 fine prints; 
and 689,000 broadsides, photostats, posters and 
miscellaneous items. ; 

Since the Library was established April 24, 1800, 
it reached its sesquicentennial on April 24, 1950, 
and this prompted a series of exhibits and com- 
memorative programs, The original library was 
burned by British troops Aug. 24, 1814, and re- 
established 1815. Thomas Jefferson sold his private 
library of 6,487 vols. to the Government for 
$23,950. Two-thirds of it was lost in a fire in 
1851. In 1866 the science library. of Smithsonian 
Institution was acquired and in 1867 the historical 
library of Peter Force, of Washington, D. C., 
was bought for $100,000. 

The Library of Congress houses historical docu- 
ments of great value such as the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. ‘‘Some 20,000,000 pilgrims have stood with- 
in the marble enclosure and looked forward toward 
the Declaration,’’ reports the Librarian. The Li- 
brary, during 1948-49, answered 22,852 inquiries 
from Congress; registered copyright for 193,236 
items at $824,585; distributed 25,500,000 printed 
catalogue cards to 8,020 subscribers at $908,596; 
photographed 114,553 items, sold 15,345 records, 
and distributed. 65,540 books and 17;037 tran- 
seriptions to the blind. : 

A gross total of $9,839,884 was available to the 
Library during the fiscal year 1949. Of this sum, 
$7,439,346 was appropriated directly, $1,129,637 
was transferred from other agencies, $1,176,728 was 
derived from gifts and $94,173 was carried over 
from the previous year. Moneys used amounted to 
$8,936,470, The Library’s annual maintenance for 
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‘the year was the equivalent of a per capita tax of 


5 cents on every iar : 

A most important activity initiated in 1950 was 
the microfilming for the Library of over 500,000 
pages of ancient manuscripts in the monastery of 
St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, which has existed 
since c. 300 A. D. The Library is engaged in micro- 
filming books in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico and Spain for study here. 

Extensive cultural activities have increased the 
value of the Library to the Nation. These include 
forums, concerts, readings by authors and weekly 
exhibits of valuable books and manuscripts. By 
courtesy of the superior of the Syrian monastery 
of St. Mark of Jerusalem three of the ancient 
Jewish scrolls found near Jericho, containing the 
Book of Isaiah and believed 2,000 years old, were 
shown. Religious toleration was the theme for 
Brotherhood Week, Feb. 19-26. On March 7, 1950, 
the centennial of the birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, 
first president of Czechoslovakia, was commem- 
orated. The Census of 1950 was marked by an 
exhibit of population maps beginning March 21. 
The 150th anniversary of the District of Columbia 
was marked by an exhibit of maps and plans for 
the city of Washington of Major L’Enfant. 

The Library began the observance of its sesqui- 
centennial by exhibiting the three books that 
survived the fire of 1814, and fewer than 2,500 of 
the Thomas Jefferson Purchase that survived the 
fire of 1851. On May 17 the Library welcomed the 
publication of the first volume of the Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, edited by Julian P. Boyd, a proj- 
ect supported by the New York Times and Prince- 
ton University. When complete, it will give the 
text of 18,000 letters in 52 vohimes. The principal 
address was made by President Truman, Also 
speaking were George C. Marshall, Douglas S. 
Freeman and Harold Dodds, president of Princeton 
Univ., with Verner W. Clapp, acting librarian, in 
the chair. 

In 1950 the Library commemorated with ex- 
hibits the 200th birthday anniversary of Frederick 
Muhlenberg, the 100th birthday anniversaries of 
Samuel Gompers, Thos. G. Masaryk, Cyrus H. K, 
Curtis and others; the 50th anniversary of John 
Ruskin’s death. On Independence Day it displayed 
its Book of Signers, donated by J. Pierpont Morgan. 

During 1950 the Librarian announced the ap- 
pointment of Conrad Aiken as consultant in poetry. 
It also sponsored the Library of Congress Series 
in American Civilization, 15 volumes to be pub- 
lished by Harvard Univ. Press. 

The printing for commerce show of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts was held Mar. 20- 
April 1. The Fifty Books of the Year exhibit 
was opened Apr. 4 by Ben Grauer, with identical 
sets displayed in the public libraries of New York, 
Boston, Chicago and San Francisco and in the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia. 

The Copyright Office, administered by the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights, forms part of the Library of 
Congress. It receives annually over 350,000 books. 
pamphlets, prints, maps, etc., as deposits which 
for the most part become part of the permanent 
collections of the Library. 


National Gallery of Art 

The National Gallery of Art, situated on the 
area bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution 
Avenue, Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the 
Mall in Washington, D. C., was established March 
24, 1937, as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, costing about~ $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul. Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, trustees of the A: W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. 

The building is one of the largest marble struc- 
tures in the world, 785 feet in length and built in 
a dignified and simple classical style. The ex- 
terior walls are of rose-white marble. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of.each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone, 
In the center of each court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the Park of Versailles. 

The style of the exhibition galleries is varied 
according to the type or school of art shown, 


, including paintings, ‘ 
prints and dra) and 1 of Goran 
In addition to providing the building, Mr. Melon 
‘ Bae ve his Seiteotibn, consisting of 126 paintings 
and pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 


ity 


16,000 works of 


us Collection. These paintings cover the 
various European schools from the 13th Century to 
the 18th, and include such masterpieces as Ra- 
aél’s ‘‘Alba Madonna,’’ ‘“‘The Niccolini-Cowper, 
a,’” and “Saint George and the Dragon’’; 

Van ck’s ‘“‘Annunciation’’; Botticelli’s ‘‘Adora- 
ti the Magi’; nine Rembrandts, and three 
Vermeers. Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Col- 
lection came from the famous Hermitage Gallery 


the Dreyf 


» in Leningrad. 


The first great collection to come to the Gallery 
after Mr. Mellon’s death was that of Samuel H. 
Kress of New York. This collection of Italian art, 


- contains 551 paintings and 54 pieces of sculpture. 


Included are such masterpieces as ‘‘The Calling of 
Peter and Andrew’’ from Duccio’s ‘“‘Maesta”’; a 
Madonna by Giotto, and Giorgione’s ‘‘Adoration 
of the Shepherds,’ Raphael’s portrait of Bindo 
Altoviti, and nine pictures by Giovanni Bellini. In 
1946, the Kress Collection was enlarged by the gift 
of many important Italian paintings and sculptures, 
and an outstanding group of French paintings, 
Yanging from the 17th century through the early 
19th century. 

The Trustees of The A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust presented (1940-42) to the 
Gallery 63 American paintings, including the 
famous Vaughan ‘“‘Washington” by Gilbert Stuart 
and “‘The Washington Family’? by Edward Savage. 
They also presented to the Gallery (1947) 113 
paintings, chiefly of the American School. 
A group of American paintings from the Chester 
Dale Collection has also been given to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, as well as masterpieces by 
Tintoretto, HE] Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, Boucher, 
Drouais and Chardin. 

Joseph E. Widener presented the famous Widener 
Collection of over 100 paintings, including 14 Rem- 
brandts, two Vermeers, seven Van Dycks, Bellini’s 
“Feast of the Gods,’’ and Raphael's ‘‘Small Cow- 
per Madonna.”’ The gift also includes outstanding 
Renaissance and French sculpture and examples 
of the decorative arts. - 

A number of important paintings and sculpture 
from the Ralph and Mary Booth Collection have 
been given to the National Gallery. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald in 1943 gave his celebrated 
collection of over 10,000 prints and drawings. The 
print collection has also been supplemented by 
gifts of prints from Miss Ellen T. Bullard, Miss 
Elisabeth Achelis, Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, 
Mrs. Walter B. James, Mrs. Addie Bur Clark, 
George Matthew Adams and heirs of Frank Crow- 
inshield. The collection now contains more than 
16,000 items. Among the artists represented are 
Altdorfer, Baldung, Blake, Jacopo de’ Barbari, 
Brueghel, Canaletto, Durer, Duvet, Goya; Ingres, 
Lucas van Leyden, Mantegna, Meryon, Nanteuil, 
Piranesi, Raimondi, Rembrandt, Schongauer, 
Turner, Whistler, and the Hausbuchmeister. 

The National Gallery now houses the Index of 
American Design, a collection of 15,000 water color 
renderings of the popular arts in the United States 
from before 1700 until about 1900, also about 5,000 
photographs. 

The National Gallery Library has been greatly 
increased through the generosity of Paul Mellon, 
and now numbers over 10,000 volumes, 


Arlington National Cemetery 


Arlington National Cemetery, administered by the 
Department of the Army, is located at Fort Myer, 
Va., on.the south bank of the Potomac River op- 
posite Washington. It was established June 15, 
1864, on land which originally was the estate of 
George Washington Parke Custis, adopted son of 
George Washington and which, before the Civil 
War, became the home of Gen. Robert BE. Lee. 

The original tract was 200 acres, but the cemetery 
now embraces more than 440 acres, not all of which 
has as yet been prepared for burial purposes. Latest 
official figures (as of March 31, 1950) gave the 
number of military and naval leaders and members 
of the armed forces buried there as 170,826, of 
whom 4,720 are unidentified. Among the unknown 
dead are 2,211 who died in the Civil War on the 
battlefields of Virginia and 167 who lost their lives 
when the battleship Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor Feb. 15, 1898. : 
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National Cemetery are Pierre 

Se een gecy Plliy eames, Mame aE Semp- 
Sheridan, Gen. Dp H $ Pei il 

son, Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss, Robert Todd Lincoln, s 

Bryan, Adm. Robert E. Peary, discoverer of the 
North Pole, Adm. Horatio G. Wright, former Presi- — 
dent William Howard Taft, Major Walter Reed, 

Admiral Mare Mitscher, General John J. i 

James W. Forrestal and-General H. H. Arnold. 
Arlington House, or Lee Mansion, 
Custis and Lee families lived before the Ci 


the 
War, 
is within the groinds. It was restored as nearly 
as possible to its original condition and furnished 


in keeping with the period by authority of the 
Congress, and is now a National Me l, ad- 
ministered by the National Parks Service. 


The Unknown Soldier 


The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World 

War I is situated on the east front of the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater facing Washington across 
the Potomac. It is a simple monument of white 
marble bearing the inscription, “‘Here rests in 
honored glory an American soldier known but to 
God." 
The Unknown Soldier was. one of four unidenti- 
fied American soldiers whose bodies, by Congres- 
sional resolution, were disinterred from four U. 5S. 
Army cemeteries in France (October, 1921). The 
bodies were placed in caskets and taken to Chalons- 
sur-Marne where a wounded and decorated veteran, 
Sgt. Edward F. Younger, selected one casket by 
placing on it a spray of white roses. The casket 
arrived in Washington Nov. 9, 1921, on the 
cruiser Olympia, Adm. Dewey’s flagship in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, ‘and was placed in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol on the same catafalque on 
which had rested the bodies of the three martyred 
Presidents—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. 

On Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1921, President 
Harding and other high officials, ranking officers 
of the Army and -Navy. and Allied diplomats, 
followed the caisson bearing the flag-draped 
casket through Washington’s streets to Arlington 
National Cemetery where, after solemn ceremonies, 
it was placed in the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. oe 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 


The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 7th 
Street and Independence, S,W., Washington, D. C., 
originally the Army Medical Museum (1862) later 
the Army Institute of Pathology (1946) was so 
redesignated on July 1, 1949. It is the central 
laboratory of pathology for the United States 
Army, United States Navy, United States Air 
Force, and the Veterans’ Administration (1862). 
The original purpose was to make it a museum for 
the study of war wounds and diseases. The early 
specimens were collected from the battlefields of the 
Civil War; today the variety of material is un- 
matched in the world. The Institute serves as a 
central agency for diagnosis, consultation, research, 
and advanced training in the pathology of diseases 
of medico-military importance to the U. S. Also 
the collection, production, development and re- 
search in the field of medical illustration. It has 
the following departments: 

Department of Pathology—Charged with the, re- 
view, confirmation or modification of the pathologic 
diagnoses of surgical and autopsy materials sent 
from Armed Forces installations and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals and civilian institutions. A 
total of 260,696 specimens and 2,632,098 histopatho- 
logic slides are available for study. 

Medical Illustration Service—Charged with the 
collection of medical illustrative material and the 
supervision of clinical photography and medical 
arts for the Medical Department, U. S.° Army. 
It maintains a library of medical photographic 
material including motion pictures, film strips, lan- 
tern slides and graphic training aids, It produces 
prints, lantern slides, photostats, charts, Sejentific 
and medical illustrations for manuals and) texts. 
The present collection, available to the medical pro- 
fession, consists of 450,000 negatives, 160,000 prints, 


American Registry of Pathology—Includes path- 
cal specimens and records, available for use 
qualified investigators. Approximately 270 path- 
y study sets are loaned to medical institutions 

id individuals each month. 
Medical Museum—Exhibits materials of profes- 


sional and historical importance for the graduate 


study of physicians and allied scientists, and lay- 


- men. These displays include illustrations of normal, 


_ abnormal, and diseased structures of the human 


body. The demonstrations of wounds range from 


' those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks during 


ag 


Indian wars, to those caused by atomic explosions. 
The Museum houses one of the world’s largest col- 
lections of microscopes, stethoscopes, ophthalmo- 


Scopes, and other instruments which mark the 
progress of medicine. In 1949 approximately 125,000 
persons visited the Museum. 


Army Medical Library 
The Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C., 


‘is the library of the Surgeon General’s Office, 


United States Army, and is the largest medical 
library in the country. It began with a collection 
of books in the office of the Surgeon General of 
the Army, an office created in 1818. Surgeon Gen. 
Joseph Lovell in 1840 compiled a short catalogue 
of the books in his office, out of which the present 
collection has evolved. Its real growth as a library 
began in 1865 with the assignment of Surgeon John 
Shaw Billings. 

The Library secures practically everything print- 
ed in the field of the medical sciences, including 
dental and veterinary medicine. It has more than 
20,000 works of the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries, including 513 medical incunabula. The 
collection consists of over 1,000,000 items, includ- 
ing some 650,000 books, about 600,000 pamphlets, 
7,250 current journals, 15,000 portraits and photo- 
graphs, and in addition, autographs, clippings, 
engravings, manuscripts: and periodicals. Of the 


_ eurrent periodicals received, about 3,500 are in 


foreign languages. The Army Medical Library pub- 


lishes the Current List of Medical Literature, a 
monthly index of articles of medical interest con- 
tained in current journals received by the library 


- and The Index-Catalogue, basic bibliography of 


Medicine since 1880. 


* Corcoran Gallery of Art 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
was founded in 1869. Its collections and activities 


* are devoted primarily to American Art. Works by 


Copley, Stuart, Morse, Homer, Ryder, Eakins and 
Cassatt are included in the comprehensive col- 
lection. At two year intervals the Gallery conducts 
the famed Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Oil Painting, and regularly there are 
special showings of American art. 

An art school with an annual enrollment -of 
550 is operated by the Gallery, and classes are 
taught in painting, drawing and sculpture and com- 
merical art, 

In addition to its,American collections the Gal- 
lery contains the W. A. Clark collection consisting 
of a distinguished group of Dutch and French 
paintings and decorative objects. It also owns one 
of the largest collections in the world of Barye 
bronzes. Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. is director. 


- Library of the D.A.R. 


The Library of the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Washington, D, C. 


-hhas more than 37,000 volumes and pamphlets and 


many thousands of manuscripts, which are avail- 
able to those who wish to consult them. Micro- 
films of many state census records, from 1850 
through 1880, have been received. Two Recordaks 
to service these make them available for the use 
of members and visitors. The Library is for refer- 
ence only and books are not loaned. The Library 
does not maintain a genealogical service. 


Folger Shakespeare Library — 


The Folger Shakespeare Library, in Washington, 
D. C., has a collection of original and early edi- 
tions of Shakespeare, including 79 copies of the 
First Folio and 239 copies of the, quartos, and is 
both the largest and the richest ever assembled. 


"Its collections compvise the world’s largest collec- 


tion of original editions and reprints of Shakes- 
peare; slightly more than 50 per cent of the extant 
tities of English Renaissance books, 1475-1640; 
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Continental books of 16th and 17th centuries; a 
Dryden collection; English plays, 1641-1700; about 
100,000 books of the i8th, 19th, and 20th centuries, 
dealing with the Elizabethan age; approximately 
250,000 playbills; some 50,000 MSS. of the 16th 
and 17th centuries relating to the life and times 
of Shakespeare; approximately 50,000 literary and 
theatrical prints and engravings. 

The library, housed in a marble building on 
Capitol Hill, was endowed by Henry Clay Folger, 
former president of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, and his wife, Emily C. J. Folger. It was 
left in trust to the trustees of Amherst College as 
See to the nation. Dr. Louis Booker Wright is 

ector. 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial is a tribute to 
the author of the Declaration of Independence and 
Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom, First Sec- 
retary of State and third President of the United 
States. It stands on the south shore of the tidal 
basin in West Potomac Park, and was dedicated 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, April 13, 
1943, the 200th anniversary of Thomas Jefferson’s 
birth, The Pantheon scheme for the memorial is 
in itself a tribute to Jefferson’s taste and a mark 
of respect for his architectural and artistic pref- 
erence. It consists of a marble-lined central cir- 
cular chamber 86.3 feet in diameter beneath a great 
domed ceiling. The center of this room is domi- 
nated by an heroic standing figure of Jefferson by 
the American sculptor, Rudulph Evans. On the 
frieze of the main entablature which encircles the 
hall is the inscription: 


“I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 


On the four panels within the memorial room 
have been inscribed inspirational quotations chosen 
from the Declaration of Independence and other 
immortal writings of Jefferson expressing his 
philosophies of religious and personal freedom and 
the obligations of government to keep pace with 
human progress. 

The exterior of the structure is surrounded by a 
peristyle of Ionic columns, each’ 41 feet high. The 
flat dome which surmounts the Memorial is 95 feet 
8 inches above the floor at its apex. A portico 
eight columns wide and two bays deep, surmounted 
by a low pediment, dominates the principal facade 
of the Memorial, A sculptural group depicting 
Jefferson reading a draft of the Declaration of 
Independence to a committee of the Continental 
Congress, by Adolph A. Weinman, occupies the cen- 
ter of the tympanum. The complete composition is 
posed on a circular stylobate consisting of steps 
and broad terraces. 

The memorial architecture is a modification of 
the original design by the eminent American 
architect, John Russell Pope and his associates, 
Otto R. Eggers and Daniel Paul Higgins, who were 
influenced by Jefferson’s admiration for the Pan- 
theon type of structure. To insure adequate interest 
from every direction the circular colonnade was 
added, the main approach accented by the portico 
and treatment of the interior was made to conform 
with the simpler tastes of Jefferson. 

The exterior of the Memorial is constructed of 
Imperial Danby Vermont marble. Georgia white 
marble is used for the interior. The entire struc- 
ture is 183 feet 10 inches in diametér to exterior of 
stylobate and 151 feet .10 inches in diameter to 
exterior of peristyle. Height from floor of Memorial 
Room to top of dome, exterior 95 feet 8 inches; 
interior, 91 feet 8 inches. The 26 Ionic columns are 
each 5 feet 3 inches in diameter and 41 feet high. 
The portico is 92 feet 8 inches wide, 38 feet 4 
inches deep and 62 feet 2 inches high. The interior 
columns are 5 feet in diameter and 39 feet 2 inches 
high. Congress appropriated $3,000,000 to build the 
memorial. . 


Lincoln Memorial 


The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the axis of the Capitol and 
Washington Monument, was designed by Henry 
Bacon, architect of New York City, and dedicated 
May 30, 1922. It cost $2,940,000. 

The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union of the United States of America, Surround- 
ing the walls of the Memorial Hall is a colonnade 
of the States of the Union, the frieze above it 
bearing the names of the 36 States existing at the 
time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls above 
the colonnade are inscribed the names of the 48 
States existing today. These walls and columns 


of 


On 
aa Add 
Tress. 
“The columns are not vertical, but are slightly 
ted inward toward the building, and the tilt of 
he four corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
The outside face above the columns is also inclined 
inward, but less than the columns. The wall of the 
Memorial Hall inclines inward least of all. This 
was done to avoid the optical illusion of bulging 
at the top. 

The foundations of the Memorial rest upon bed- 
tock from 44 to 65 feet below the original grade. 
The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
is approximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
approaches from the direction of the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 
tained by a 14-foot granite wall. This wall on the 
east and west sides is 256 feet, 10 inches long and 
187 feet long on the north and south sides. The 
walls of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous 
colonnade 188 feet, 4 mches long and 118 feet, 6 
fnches wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, 
including the two standing in the entrance, are 
44 feet high, 7 feet 5 inches in diameter at the 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 drums each. 
Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 6 
inehes in diameter at the base divide the interior 
of the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the ceiling, 
which is 60 feet above the finished floor, is designed 
With bronze girders ornamented with laurel and 
bine leaves. The panels between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated with paraffin to pro- 
duce translucency. 

The outstanding feature of the Memorial is the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, designed and modeled 
by Daniel Chester French. It represents Lincoln as 
the war President seated in a great armchair 1245 
feet high, over the back of which a flag has been 
draped; 28 blocks of Georgia white marble compose 
the statue, which is 19 feet high from head to foot. 
The extreme width, including the drapery over the 
chair, is 19 feet. The statue rests upon an oblong 
pedestal of Tennessee marble 10 feet high, 16 feet 
wide, and 17 feet deep, which in turh rests upon 
a platform of Tennessee marble: 

The two murals by Jules Guerin typify alle- 
gorically the principles which were evident in the 
life of Lincoln. Each is 60 feet long and 12 feet 
high, In front of the Memorial is the Reftecting 
Pool, about 2,000 ft. long, ending in.a Rainbow 
Pool, with a fountain of 200 jets. 


Mount Vernon 


Mount Vernon, on the west shore of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C,, is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was ori- 
ginally imeluded in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The di- 
vision between Spencer and Washington put John 
Washington’s son Lawrence in possession of the 
Washington half im 1690. Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington's son Augustine, 
the father of George Washington, 

The present house is an enlargement of one ap- 
parently built om the site of an earlier one by 
Augustine Washington, who lived there 1735-1738. 
His son Lawrence came there in 1743, when he re- 
hamed the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the 
West Indies. Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 
Was succeeded as proprietor of Mount Vernon by 
his half-brother, George Washington. 

To Mount Vernon (1759) George Washington 
took his wife, who was Martha Dandridge Custis, 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and here he lived 
the life of a southern planter during the years 
preceding the American Revolution. From Mount 
Vernon he went forth. to become Commander-in- 
Chief of the revolutionary forces, and to Mount 
Vernon he returned (1783). At this time the’ re- 
modeling af the mansion, which had been planned 
before the Revolution, was completed, The build- 
ings, gardens and grounds were enlarged and 
developed in accordance with General Washington’s 
Own plans. The mansion and thirteen other build- 
ings can still be seen today, and much of the 
original furniture has been restored, From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth 
(April 14, 1789) by highway, ferry and barge to 
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of the United States and the Comme 
Virginia had declined to purchase the 
Asscciation, founded by Miss Ann Par 
ningham of South Carolina, is the r 
association of women in America. Ps 
The Association preserves the home and tomb 
Washington for future generations. The in 
derived from the entrance fee of 42 cents mainta 
the estate. The organization consists a reg 
and vice regents representing the v: Ss stal 
who serve without remuneration. The regent 
Mrs. Thomas-Ives Hare Powel. 


National Academy of Sciences 
The National Academy of Sciences in Washing= 
ton, D. C., was established by Congress, approved 
by President Abraham Lincoln March 3, 1863. The | 
act of incorporation specifies that ‘‘... the Acade~ © 


| 
. 


| 
| 


; 
: 


me 


my shall, whenever called upon by any department 
of the Government, investigate, examine, experi 
ment, and report upon any subject of science or 
art, the actual expense of such ris to be aid 


examinations, experiments, and reports to be 
from appropriaticns which may be made for 
purpose, but the Academy shall receive no com- 
pensation whatever for any services to the Govyern= 
ment of the United States.’’ Since the time of its 
establishment the Academy has acted as official 
adviser of the Government on a wide variety of 
questions. 

The National Research Council was organized 
1916 by the National Academy of Sciences. Its 
organization was requested by President Wilson | 
as a measure of national preparedness, The Coun- 
cil helps to integrate the work of individual scien- 
tists and assists in coordinating scientific inquiry. 

The National Science Fund wes established by 
the Academy in April, 1941, to advise donors to | 
science»so that as far as possible their funds will | 
be conserved and expended wisely and fruitfully 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York saTOt TSH | 
in 1919 an endowment of $5.0C0,000 for a suitable | 
building and general maintenance of the Academy 
and the Research Council : 


National Archives and Records 


The National Arehives Establishment, created as 
an independent agency by act of Congress approved 
June 19, 1934. was made a part of the General 
Services Administration, estab. July, 1, 1949 In} 
December, 1949, it became the National Archives | 
and Records Service of the GSA. It consists of the | 
National. Archives and the ‘Divisions of Rec-| 
ords Management and the Federal Register in| 
Washington, and the Franklin D, Roosevelt Library | 
in Hyde Park, N. Y. It is headed by Dr. Wayne Cj 
Grover, Archivist of the United States. ; 

Its functions are to promote the efficient manage- | 
ment of records throughout the Government; to) 
facilitate the orderly destruction of Federal records } 
no longer needed and the economical storage of! 
those needed for a short time only; to preserve, de. | 
scribe, and render reference service; to publish the} 
daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations and the U. S. Government Organization 
Manual, and to supervise the collections in the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. | 
There are now more than 900,000 cubic feet of 
records in the National Archives Building in Wash- 
ington. They range from the Revolutionary War 
through World War II and include about 300,000 
sound recordings, 750,000 maps and charts, 2,000, - 
000 photographic items, and the equivalent of 
37,000 reels of motion-picture film. About 375,000 
reference services are supplied annually. Historic 
documents, such as the Bill of Rights and the! 
Emancipation Proclamation, are reproduced in 
facsimile for sale and microfilm copies of certain 
records are also available. | 

On March 17, 1950, 85% of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt papers in the Library at Hyde Park were 
opened for research. 


The publication of the 1949 edition ee Code’ 


of Federal Regulations, in 45: books; a: of the 


pocket supplements: for use during 1950 have been 
completed ‘ : 
| 


The Pentagon 


by its design a huge, massive fortress. 
U on the Virginia side of the Potomac River, 
it is only two miles from the cluster of federal 
dings on Constitution Ave. in Washington. It 
covers 34 acres and during the last years of the 
War 32,000 military and civilian workers in the 
_ War Department were employed there daily. 

’ The Navy moved into the building in 1948, bring- 
‘ing the top officials of:the Army, Navy and Air 
_ Force under one roof as a part of the unification 
program. : 

'. During the first half of 1941 the rapidly expand- 
ing national army caused a corresponding increase 
in War Department perSonn<i who, for lack of 
space, were scattered among 17 buildings in Wash- 
ington, with other groups stationed in Fort Myer 
and Alexandria. The late President Roosevelt 
asked Congress for additional buildings. As a 
result the Pentagon was completed Jan. 15, 1943, 
With as many as 15,000 men being employed at one 
time and much of the work being done at night 
under floodlights. The approximate cost of the 
Pentagon was $64,000,000. 

The structure, five stories high, consists of five 
rings of buildings connected by 10 corridors and 
with a five-acre pentagonal court in the center. 
Hach of the outermost sides of the building is 921 
feet long and the perimeter is seven eighths of a 

“Fnile. The distance from any of the five main. en- 

trances to the court is 396 feet. The gross floor 
area is more than 6,000,000 feet, which is three 
times that of the Empire State Building and -50 
per cent more than that of the Chicago Merchan- 
dise Mart. 
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arrived in the bus and taxi terminal situated under 
~ the southeast side of the Pentagon, whence broad 
_ stairways lead up to the Concourse on the second 
- floor. The Concourse is 680 feet long and 150 feet 
’ wide, larger than that of the Pennsylvania Station 
» in New York City. 

The private branch telephone exchange in the 
Pentagon is the largest of its kind in the world 
and contains approximately 75,000 miles of trunk 
lines. bi 
Smithsonian Institution 
+ The Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 

D. C., was established in 1846 under the terms of 
- the will of James Smithson, an Englishman, who 
bequeathed his fortune in 1826 to the United 

States to found an institution for the ‘‘increase 
"and diffusion of knowledge among men.’’ 

The Institution throughout its history has con- 
"ducted and encouraged important scientific re- 
_ searches, explorations, and investigations, and its 
' Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer F. Baird, S. 
-P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott, C. G. Abbot, and 

Alexander Wetmore have contributed largely to 

the advancement of knowledge. 

The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
-learned societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
- of mcre than 900,000 volumes. which consists mainly 
of transactions of learned societies, and scientific 

' periodicals. 
» Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
-seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 

Collection of Fine Arts, including the Freer Gallery 
“of Art; the International Exchange Service, the 

Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoo- 
‘logical Park, the Astrophysical Observatory (with 
‘field stations at Table Mt., Calif.,. Montezuma, 

Chile, and Miami, Fla.) including. the Division of 
Radiation and Organisms, the National Air Mu- 
‘seum, and the Canal Zone Biological Area. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
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portant collections illustrating American , 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is an educational and research museum, 
and issues scientific publications. The National 
Air Museum will incorporate the present aero- 
nautical collection. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works, including a valu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings from 
George P. Marsh; the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects. 
A unit of the National Collection of Fine Arts is 
the Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of Charles L. 
Freer, comprising rich collections of Chinese and 
Japanese art in every branch, with many paint- 
ings and etchings by Whistler, and the famous 
“Peacock Room,’’ besides works by Thayer, Dew- 
ing, Homer, and Tryon, 


Washington National Monument 

The Washington National Monument in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a tapering shaft or obelisk of 
white marble, 555 feet, 514 inches in height and 55 
feet, 14g inches square at the base. Hight small 
windows, two on each side, are located at the 500 
foot level. 

The erection of the monument-by the Washing- 
ton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848, The cornerstone was laid July 4 
of the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected. In this year a block of 
marble from the Temple of Concord in Rome, con- 
tributed by the Pope, was stolen. Mainly because 
of the popular indignation caused by this incident, 
no further funds were forthcoming from the public 
and construction work ceased. Work was resumed 
,1878 at Government expense by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. Army. 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was 
set im place Dec. 6, 1884, marking the completion 
of the work. The monument was dedicated Feb, 
21, 1885, and was opened to the public on Oct. 9, 
1888. 

The monument is faced with dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland. For 
the first 150 feet, the marble is backed by rubble 
masonry of Potomac River gneiss or bluestone. 
From this point to the 452-foot level cut New 
England granite was used, above which the walls 
are entirely of marble. 

Set into the interior walls are 188 memorial 
stones bearing inscriptions and contributed by for- 
eign countries, the 48 states, cities and organiza- 
tions. 

The capstone is crowned by a small right pyra- 
mid of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at its base and 
8.9 inches high, weighing 100 ounces. 

The computed weight of the monument is 81,- 
120 tons, divided as follows: foundation, 36,912 
tons; lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 1854, 
22,373 tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons; 
pyramidion, 300 tons; iron framewerk, 275 tons. 

Descriptive views were installed 1945 above the 
windows at the 500 foot level, locating the principal 
historic points of interest. 

Since the monument was opened, more than 
23,750,000 persons have visited it (through March 
31, 1950), and of these over 4,100,000 have climbed 
the 898 steps to the observation platform at the 
500 foot level. The elevator ascends or descends in 
about one minute. 


‘and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 


Enemies Once, but Americans All 


Time heals political wounds. The intense par- 
tisanship of Civil War days is forgotten in the 
“United States Capitol in Washington, where stand 
statues of Abraham Lincoln, defender of the-Union, 
"and Jefferson Davis, leader of secession; Robert E. 
“ee, Confederate general, and U. S. Grant, his 


Union conqueror. Commemorative exercises are 
held annually on May 17 at the Lincoln and Grant 
statues in the rotunda by the Ladies of theG. A. R., 
and before the Lee and Davis statues in Statu- 
ary Hall on Jan. 18 and June 2, respectively, by 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 


SZ 


There is a female figure, in flowing drapery, Standing on top of the dome of the U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D. C., 288 ft. above ground level. Although usually identified as Liberty, she is 


"officially dalled Freedom. A male figure defies the winds on top of the Rhode Island state capitol, Provi- 


dence, 


235 ft. high. He is called the Independent Man. Best known human effigy on top of a U.S. building 


is that of William Penn in Philadelphia, a 37-ft..statue on top of the 548-ft. tower of the City Hall. 
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..|Austin 
.|Salt Lake City. . 

Montpelier. ,... 
Richmond 
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Sharles' . : 

_-|Madison : y 56,154.) 

Wyoming, );|Cheyenne.. |: -| 1834 | 1890, July 10 97,506 97,914 


*First permanent settlement. land water surface, such as lakes, reservoirs andi 
Land and water areas from Bureau of the Census | ponds. 
—Total area Continental United States (1940), Total water area 1940 other than inland aby 
3.022.387 square miles (including 45,259 square | 74,364 square miles. 
miles of inland water area and the District of Lake Michigan water area (figu in sau 
Columbia—69 sq. mi., of which 8 are water). Total | miles) total 22,178, by States, Tilinois 1,526; Indi 
area (square miles) previous years—(1790, 1800) | ana 228; Michigan 13, ae Me 7,387, Lake 
oe 135; (1810) 1,720,122; (1820, 1830, 1840) '1,792,- | Superior total 21,118, by , Michigan 16,231; 
(1850) 2,997,110; (1860-1930) 3, 026, 789; (1940) | Minnesota 2,212° Wissonsin = ‘615. Lake Huro. 
3 “oe, 387, 8,975. State of Michigan. Lake Ontario 3,033. State 
Land area is defined to include: Dry land and ot New York. Lake Erie total 5,002 by States 


‘and temporarily or partially covered by water. | Michigan 216: New York 594; Ohio 3,457: Penn- 
Tnland water is defined to include: Permanent in- ! syivania 735 
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Chronological List of Territories 


: Yrs. | No. | 
Date of onene Act Admission |T'ri-|Goy4 
Name of Territory Organic Act fiective as State tory |'nor 


Yerritory aorthwest of River “hio|July 13, 1787 |INo fixed date i - 1, 18034 


Territory south of River Ohio...|M 6, 1790 |'No fixed date. | i| 


1, 1809... : 
‘i When Mis, became a State... 
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- United States—Territorial Growth 


Thirteen Original Ststes. comprising the 
States of Ameri tinted C1790) 


oo and 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia. These States 


The present gross (land and water) area of these 
States is 322,343 square miles, 


inas- 
_mMuch as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 


a, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota have been carved from the original 
boundaries of the T en, which extended from 
Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of 
the southeastern part of Louisiana. 


(Oct. 30; 1779) asked the States to 


Congress 
cede fo. e@ General Government the vast areas 


The General Government welded the ceded areas 
into two great tracts—the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River (1787); and the territory south 
ef the Ohio River. 


The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery 
about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 
‘his land came into actual possession of the 
United States (July 11, 1796), and until 1802 
was attached to the Northwest Territory, when 
that portion west of the east line of Indiana 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 
act of Congress. 


Indiana Territory was divided (1805) into two 
separate governments, and provision was made for 
the constitution of Michigan Territory. 


Louisiana Purchase 


The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted (1790) came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson, April 30, 1803) from France. 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
francs ($11,250,000), plus payment of the ‘‘French 
Spoliation Claims,’’ comprised the Mississippi 
River’s west side drainage basin, except that part 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- 
cupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. In New Orleans (at noon on Dec. 20, 
1803) the French and American flags passed each 
other as the one was lowered and the other raised. 
There was no other ceremony to mark the event. 


The United States took formal possession of the 
Louisiana Purchase regions (March 10, 1804), and 
Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory 
of Orleans (later the State of Louisiana); and the 
Territory of Louisiana. 

Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
eruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 
Purchase to $27,267,622—about 4 cents an acre. 


Florida from Spain 


The second accession was the Floridas, which 
the United States bought (1819) from Spain. 


No money payment was made to Spain in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the. Floridas, but 
the United States assumed and paid the sum of 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
the United States against Spain. 

The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty (1846) between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 
cause the Government at Washington claimed it 


Territorial Expansion Since 1790 
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(1848) on three grounds—(1), ce and 
occupation; (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the 
Florida Purchase. 


As constituted at its organization (1848) the 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific 

the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of 
fuaeeaay parallel of latitude, and 


e areas now covered by Oregon, yoann 


Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. 


Annexation of Texas 


The third accession came Mees 29, 1845) 

the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Ui 

as a State. The area now coum ee meses. and 
parts of New Mexico, Colora and oming. 
The joint resolution of Congress (March i, 1845) 
for the annexation of Texas expressly gave 
that State when admitted the right to divide it- 
self into as many as five States “fof convenient 
size,’ ‘‘and having sufficient population’ without 
further permission of Congress. Texas was admitted 
to the Union Dec. 29, 1845. 


The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) which 
ended the Mexican War gave the United States 
its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, W 
(1853) Gadsden Purchase 


the area in dispute. The 
1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. The 
Gadsden Purchase cost the United States $10,- 


000,000. 


The Mexican cessions added to this country the 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and part of Colorado. 


Purchase of Alaska 


_The treaty with Russia conveying Alaska was 
signed March 30, 1867. The Senate agreement was 
signed by President Johnson on May 28, 1867; rati- 
fications were exchanged on June 20, 1867, and the 
proclamation issued on that date. Transfer of 
Alaska to the United States took place at Sitka on 
Oct. 18, 1867. Payment of $7,200,000 in gold was 
made in Washington on Aug. 1, 1868. 

The sixth accession brought in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which voluntarily joined the United States 
(1898), the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000 
being assumed by this country. 


Territory from Spain 


The victory of the United States over Spain 
(1898) brought into the American national area 
the seventh accession. Under the treaty (Dee.-10, 
1898), the United States paid to Spain $20,000,000 
for all claims to Puerto Rico, Guam and the Philip- 
pine Islands; and, under a later treaty (Nov. 7, 
1900) a further payment of $100,000 was made to 
Spain for cession to the United States of any and 
all islands (Cagayan Jolo) of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago lying outside of the lines described in Article 
Ill, of the treaty. 

The Samoan Islands by agreement of the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany (1899) were 
recognized as independent, neutral territory, with 
Malietoa as King, under the joint protection of the 
three powers named, The United States accepted 
(1898) Pago Pago (ceded in 1872) in Tutuila as 
a coal and naval base. Swain’s Island, two square 
miles, used as a naval station, was annexed (1925). 


Panama Canal Zone 


The Panama Canal Zone was granted to the 
United States by the Republic of Panama by treaty 
(Feb. 26, 1904), the compensation being $10,000,000 
outright, plus annual payments of $250,000 (raised 
to $430,000 by a subsequent treaty (1936), retro- 
active to 1934). 

The Virgin Islands (formerly the Danish West 
Indies), consisting of the Islands of St. Croix, St. 
Thomas and St. John, were acquired (March 31 
1917) for $25,000,000. The islands then had 32,000 
population. : 


Added Added Added 
Division Yr-| Square Division Yr. | Square Division Yr. Square 
Miles Miles iles 
ee fs ff a 
isiana Purchase.|}1803| 827,987|/Gadsden Purchase . | 1853 29,670}| Panama Canal Zone|1904 549 
Gaiacd through AUASHA, (ois a = = 3003116 1867| 686,400}] Danish West Indies 
treaty with Spain}1819 13,435||Hawaiian Islands, |1898 6,40 (now Virgin Isl.),|1917 133 
Blorids. 2.55.5. 1819} _58,666]}Puerto Rico. ......|1899 3,4351| Total added areal... .|2,846,260 
FROXRBS Iie o) 3/01 s- a) 1845) 339,166)/Guam............ 1899 206 Tot. orig. 13 States 892/135 
ROT ne Rots. 1846] 286,541]/Philippine [slands*.|1899| 114,400 pat dn ot 4 
Mexican, cession. ..|1848] 529,189}/American Samoa, ...|1899 76 Grand Total......,3,738,395 


*Becaine the Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. 
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Alabama—Alibama was the Indian name 
tribe in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean 
of the Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is from the 
Choctaw words alba aya mule, meaning “‘I open 
or clear the thicket.” 

Alasko—From ‘‘Al-ay-es-ka,’’ or Alakh-Skhak a 


native Eskimo or Innuit (Aleut) word, meaning 
Country. 


of a 
tribe 


Arkansas—(Official 
saw). Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
mear the earthly paradise, in “Las Ser de 
Esplandian,”” a romance of chivalry written in 
the first decade of the 16th century. Another 
explanation is that the Catalan explorers and 
missionaries (1769) after long marches in summer 
near the coast called it the land of oven’s heat— 
“Aixo es calor de forni de fornalla.”” 

Colorado—Spanish, meaning red. 

Connecticut—Indian. ‘‘Quonecktacut,’’ or Long 
River. 

Delaware—Named after Lord De La Warr, of 
England, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
Bay (1610). = 

District of Columbia—A poetical adoption of 
the name of Columbus; applied to the territory in 
1791 by the Federal Commissioners who laid it out. 

Florida—Spanish words, ‘‘Pascua Florida,’’ Feast 
of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
Said to have been named (1513) by Juan Ponce de 


Leon. - 
; eres Named after King-George II, of Eng- 
and, 

Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, 
Capt. Cook was killed by the natives (1779). 

Idaho—Indian words, ‘‘Edah hoe,’’ or Light on 
the Mountains. 

Iilinois—Indian word, by some translated ‘“The 
River of Men.’ A form of the word Iliniwek. 
*Tlini’”’ meant ‘‘man,”’ ‘‘iw’’ meant ‘‘is,”’ and ‘‘ek”’ 
was a plural signification. 

Indiana—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 

lowa—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were 
a Sioux tribe. The word means ‘‘sleepy ones.” 
They called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,’’ gray snow. 

Kansas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux, the ‘‘Peo- 
ple of the South Wind.’ 

Kentucky—From Wyandot (froquoian) name 
“en-tah-ten,’’ meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
To-morrow. 

Louisiana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
gator Robert de la Salle (1682) after King Louis 
XIV, of France. 

Maine—From Maine, 
France, south of Normandy, 


where 


an ancient province of 
owned by Queen 


Henrietta Maria of England, wife of King 
Charles I. 

Maryland—Named in honor of Queen Henrietta 
Maria. 


Massachusetts—An Algonquin Indian name from 
Massadchu-es-et, meaning ‘‘great - hill - small- 
place,’ indicating a place at or about the big 
little hills. 

Michigan—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma 
were Indians. The word means “big lake’’ and 
was applied to Lake Michigan. ‘‘Michi’’ meant 
“sreat,’? and “‘gama’’ meant ‘‘water.’’ 
Minnesota—Two Sioux words—‘‘sky-colored wa- 
ter."? 

Mississippi—Indian words ‘‘Sipu,’’ Algonquin 
word for river; ‘‘Maesi,’’ fish—Fish-River. 

Missouri—The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 

Montana—Spanish for miountainous; used now 
py Peruvians as a name for their Andean dis- 
tricts, 

Nebraska—From an Otoe Indian word meaning 
“Plat River’’—for the Platte River. 

Nevada—A Spanish word, meaning “‘snow clad.” 

New Hampshire—Named (1629) after the County 
of Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Capt, 
John Mason-of the Plymouth Council, 

New Jersey—The Duke of York of Engiand, 
granted (1664) to Lord John Berkley and Sir 
George Carteret a patent or deed to the present 
boundaries to be called Nova Caesaria, or New 
Jersey. Caesarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient 
name of the Island of Jersey of which Carteret. 
had been administrator. 


United States—Derivation of States’ Nam: 
Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 


Source: State Librarians and other officials 
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New Mexico—Mexico 
Aztec word ‘‘mexitli,” 


ha Aah sr s 


New York—So called in honor of D 
ce ae eee 
tion and took ~ m of New Netherlar 


e patent granted 
jand (Oct. 30, 


South Seas, decreed its 
Province of Carolana’’ 
“Carolus” of his own name. 
of Carolina this territory was under a new patens 
jones March 24, 1662-3) granted by King e 
1, of England to the Earl of Clarendon and oth 
North Dakota—‘‘Dakota”’ means “alliance Os 
friends,’” and is a Sioux Indian word, ‘““Koda’” i®) 
Santee dialect and ‘‘Kola’”” in Teton dialect arr 
the root words. 

Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 


Oklahoma—Choctaw word for “‘red people.” 


for “place 


Pennsylvania—Was named in honor of Adm 
William Penn, the father of. William Penn, thn 
founder of the province, William Penn, the Frienc 
received a charter (1681) from Charlies II, o¢ 
Great Britain for land in America that was give? 
the name of “‘Pennsylvania’’ (Penn’s afr: bt 
the-King. The name ‘‘Pensilvania’’ was fac 
many years by William Penn and his sons, Thoma 
and Richard, to designate the province. The gram 
was made in settlement of a debt of 16,000 pound: 
which King Charles and the British Governmen 
owed Admiral Penn. The charter was grante 
March 4, 1681. 


Puerto Rico—From the Spanish ‘‘Puerte Rico, 
Rich. Port. 
Rhode Island—‘‘Isles of Rhodes’? was the name 
chosen by the General Court of the colony (1644 
The name of one of the islands had been Aqued: 
neck, The name of Providence Plantations thes 
gradually lapsed. 
South Carolina—(See North Carolina). 
South Dakota—(See North Dakota). 
Tennessee—Called (from 1784 to 1788) the Stats 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’’ was 4 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cheroke 
which was on the Little Tennessee River. 


Texas-—According to Elizabeth H. West, Stat 
Librarian, ‘‘Texas is from the Indian word, Tejas 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as is known, i 
has not an Aztec origin.. It applied, originally i 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes abou 
the early Spanish missions around Eastern Texas. 


Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe, 


Vermont—From Verd and Mont, two Frenne) 
words meaning Green Mountains. The name 
ae to have been bestowed by Samuel de Chan» 
plain. oR | 

Virginia—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughte 
of Henry VIII, sometimes called by the courtie 
the ‘‘Virgin Queen’’ of England. The name we 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walte) 
Raleigh, who fitted out the expedition of dis 
covery (1584). 


Washington—Named after. George Wash: : 
When the bill creating the Territory of Goned : 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the ng 
was changed to Washington because of the exis 
ence of the District, of Columbia. 

West Virginia—So named when wester: 
left Virginia, 1863. Tsou 


Wisconsin—An Indian name which, ‘accor 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally” one 
“Ouiscousin” by the French missionaries and 
old French-American documents; also was spell 
‘‘Misconsing.’’ ‘‘Quisconching.’’ ‘‘Quiskensing 
meaning meeting of the rivers. Congress chang 
it to ‘Wisconsin,’ 


Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyomf: 
Valley. Pennsylvania, rendered famous by Cam 
bell’s\ poem, ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming.” The wo. 
means, ‘‘mountains and valleys alternating,” 


i 


ih 


} 
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‘Source: United States 


of 30 min of latitude on charts as 

e S acnis = 1:1,200,000 as possible. The shore- 
of bays and sounds is included to a point where 
such waters narrow to the width of the unit meas- 
and the distance across at such point is in- 


§ dal shoreline, general.—Measurements under 
p ‘this heading were made with a unit of 3 
2 estate miles on charts of 1:200,000 and 1:400,000 


Lengths in statute miles 


ae te eee |e 


Je Centers; Mason and Dizon’ 's Line 135, 


Sonn of ‘an United States and Possessions ) 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; 


all measurements in statute miles 


scale acc available. The shoreline of bays, 
sounds, and other bodies of water is included to a; 
point where such waters narrow to a width of 3 
Plas ene and the distance across at such point 
Tidal shoreline, detailed.—The figures under this 
heading were obtained in 1939-40 with a eee 
measure on the largest scale-maps and ch: 
available. Shoreline of bays, sounds, and 
bodies of water is included to the head of Side: 
water, or toa aan where such waters narrow to a 


width’ of 100 fee 
Lengths in statute thiles 


Tidal Locality ‘General pigs ee 
line, Coast Aine, |e 

general detailed line ‘general detailea 

: Callfornlariesanin vss .a 840 1,190 3,427 
Oregon. wi. ‘oe 296 312 1,410 

Washington, 157 bee 3,026 

iaatie coast . 1,888 6,370 | 28,377 

AUK GONE A liizi5 cine’ te 1,659 4,097 | 17,437 

Pacific coast. ...... 0... 1,293 2,410 863 

United States.......... 4,840 | 12,877 | 58,677 

|S eF Myrcotee SA ,640 | 15,132 904 

Baker Island.......... 3 3 3 

Christmas Island....... 80 90 188 

Guam Islands......... 78 84 110 

Worth Carolina Hawaiian Islands...... 775 900 1,092 
_ South Carolina Howland Island....... 4 4 4 
Jarvis Island:......... 5 5 5 

Sere Palmyra Island........ 9 9 16 

SE ering Panama Canal Zone.... 20 20 126 

Co ee ee Puerto Rico... 311 362 700 

Samoa Islands. 76 91 126 

Virgin Islands. 117 126 175 

Wake Island. . 12 12 20 

Geographic C ai ae United States and States 
Source: The U. S: Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 
State County Locality State County Locality 
United Oh sacle pera ‘Smith County, Latitudey State Capital, Trenton. 

39°50’, Longitude 98° New. Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles west of south of 


STATES 
Alabama—Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott. 
ee | viacki, 12 miles north of west of Little 


Se ariia “Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera, 
Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 
Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
District pt Columbia—Washington, near Corner of 
Fourth and ‘‘L’’ Streets, N. 
Florida—Citrus Co., 12 miles west of north of 
‘Brooksville. 
ere 18 miles southeast of Macon, 
o—Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 
ee 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 
See moons: 14 miles west of north of Indi- 


é 
: 


polis. 

7 Boa Sto , 5 miles northeast of Ames. ~ 

te ansas Baton, 15 miles northeast of Great Bend. 
:. Kentucky—Marion, 3.-miles west of north of 

Labanon 
a Louisiana—Avoyelle, 3 miles southeast of Marks- 
lle. 

4 Sere Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover. 

- ees anne Arundel, 3 miles east of Colling- 
4 Massachusetts—Worcester, in northern part of 
~~ 
1 
G 
he 
4 
. 
wy 
: 
4 
M 
> 
> 
if 


city of Worcester. 
Michigan—Wexford. 5 miles west. of north 
Cad 
10 


9 miles north of west 


of 


le eavcCrow Wing, miles southwest. of 


Brainerd. 
Mississippi—Leake, 


artha 
Mlgsouri—aaiter 20 miles southwest of Jefferson 


of 


; Cit 
na—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
F Mepis 10 miles northwest of Broken 
—Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin. 
Nevads—Londer, 23 miles 3 miles east of Ashland. 


New Jersey—Mercer, 5 miles southeast of the 


The Mason and Dixon’s line actually was sur- 
yeyed by two Englishmen, Charles Mason and 


Jeremiah Dixon (Nov, 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 1767) 
= settle constant dissensions between the Lords 


Baltimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- 


Willard. 
New York—Madison, 6 miles east of south of 
Oneida. 
Het AGE EP NDR RReHEI, 10 miles northwest of 
an 
a re wo hkolar Sheree, 5 miles southwest of 
c 
Oh To elraRe 25 miles east of north of Colum- 


bus 
Oklsfioma—Oklahoma, 8 miles north of Oklahoma 


y. 
Gregan Craoky 25 miles east of south of Prine- 
ville, 


Pennsylvania—Centre, 244 miles southwest of 
Bellefonte. 

oe Bind Beau 1 mile west of south of 
ompton 

South "Carolina—Richland, 13 miles southeast of 
Columbia. 


South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles northeast of Pierre. 

Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 miles northeast of Mur- 
freesboro. 

Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brady. 

Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 

Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 

Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles south of east of 
Amherst. 

Washington—Chelan, 
Wenatchee. 

West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton. 

Wisconsin—Wood, 9 miles southeast of Marshfield. 

Wyoming—Fremont, 58 miles north of east of 
Lander. 

Alaska—The geographic center is difficult to deter- 
mine, for the outline of the Territory is very 
irregular, but if the outlying islands are included 
in the determination it is not far from a point 95 
miles south of Fort Gibbon, i latitude 63°46", 
longitude 152°20’. 

North American Continent—The geographic center 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few miles 
woe ale Devils Laké, latitude 48°10’N, longitude 
100° 


10 miles south of west of 


Mosca and Dixon's. Line 


tors of Maryland and Pennsylvania respectively. 


The line runs along the paraliel in latitude 39° 42’ 
26.3” and was originally marked by milestones, 
every fifth one bearing on one side the coat of 


arms of Penn and on the other those of Lord 


Baltimore. 
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Ten Highest and Largest World’s Dams 
Source: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 
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Ae United States—Dams; Foreign Dams; Reservoirs 
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*Destroyed-in August 1941. After three years of labor, the hydroelectric plant went into partial 
operation on March 3, 1947. 22 Se eee 


Ten Greatest World Reservoirs 
Source: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 
Acre-feet||No. 


No. Capacity 
1 |Lake Mead, Hoover/|31,142,0 
3 Ae aisha’ 3180.00 
BNO nd eee ca» 801, 
4 |Fort an ance 5 19,417,000 
5 |Roosevelt Lake, 
Grand Coulee. ..| 9,517,000 
6 |Fort Randall..... 6,281,000 
7 |Wolf Creek..,.... 6,089,000 
8 |Kentucky........ 6,003,000 
9 |Lake Texoma r 
(Denison).....-. 5,825,000 
10 /Bull Shoals....... 5,407,000 
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(Height in feet; volume in cubic yards)- 


Purpose| Compl.| Height; Volume 
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-| 14,750,000 | (1) 
-| 14,700,000 [1940 


Country 
France P-FC 1934 450 392,000 
France P 1934 414 130,400 
Switzerland P 1931 377 445,000 
Spai P 1920 333 283,000 
Australia Irr-P 1927 247 408,000 
India Irr 1934 230 = |2,000,000 
Egy pt: Irr 1902 172 1,732,000 
Russia Power 1932 200 291,800 
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Capacity—for full reservoir at highest controlled stage. 


ength—for full reservoir, 
Beet ir water surface of full reservoir. 


Length Miles ||No. Area | Acres 
NORE ita ales Siucsts alg 275|| 1 |Lake Okeechobee. .. ./463,400 
Assuan (Egypt)...... 230)|| °2 |Garrison. . oo G. ks esas 390,000 
Garrlso 2s: <.0.5:6 010 200}|' 3 [Oahe..... aireettere niet 298,000 
Fort Peck........... 189}|,; 4 |Kentucky.... 5.2.05 261,000 
FRONtUCKY 22 ok wists 184|| 5 |Fort Peck........... 245,000 
Fort Randall........ 150}}| 6 |Rainy Lake......... 221,000 
Roosevelt Lake,..... 146 7 |Leech Lake. ....: . .| 160,540 
Lake of the Ozarks... 130|} 8 |Lake Mead, Hoover. .}157,740 
Lake Mead, Hoover.. 119}| 9 |Lake Texoma....... 145,500 

Wolf Creek....:..... 105|| 10 |Flathead Lake 
(Kerr Dam)....... 120,880 

Disappears 


Whooping Crane Born in Wildfowl Refuge; 


When the parent birds were observed through fi¢ 
glasses they were seen to be nesting and event 
a chick appeared, about 7 in, tall and covered 
reddish-brown down. It is thought to have 
a victim to some preying animal. The Ay 
Refuge, established by the U. S. Governm, 


1939, covers 46,800 acres and 


place of the whooping crane and other wa 
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Reservoirs in the United States 


Source: Department of the Interior, Bureau 
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OMOBION tot pitie cya edie aoe “HAR gS ork Tennessee. ....... 1936| N-FPC-P 1,150,000 
Pern, Wee Tennessee. ...,.., 1942| N-FC-P 1,132,000 
y Oregon’..caes4 os Owyiess tos. eis: 1932| irr 1,120,000 
Lake Moultrie (Pinopolis) Ras Goinienn set oretecaie Offstream.'. 2.05. 1941|P-N-FC 1,120,000 
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structed prior to 1840. 

Cludes possessions. (2) Under construction, data subject to revision. 
ty—for full reservoir at highest controlled stage; Area—For water surface of full r 
ar of completion; River—Main stream. 


—Itr-Trrigation; FC-Flood Control: P-Power Production: N- Navigation: WS-Water 
Regulation 


BONNEVILLE DAM, OREGON 


Improyement of the Columbia River, between 
Oregon and Washington, was undertaken at Bonne- 
t. 30, 1933, under the provisions of the 
Industrial Recovery Act. The project was 
formally authorized by Congress in the Rivers and 
Harbors Act approved Aug. 30, 1935. It is situated 
on the steerer River catene hie sntlcs es as 

5 4» and may Teache y Yailroad an 
highway. The main features of the work are a 
\ @ powerhouse, ship locks, and fishways. The 
total estimated cost of the pre ect with an installa- 
tion of ten power units 85,611,000 of which 
$58,621,000 will be charged to power and the re- 
mainder to navigation. 

The dam, locks, existing power plant with its 
present installation of ten units and appurtenant 
works at Bonneville were constructed and are being 
operated and maintained ut the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S: Army. Present installed capacity is 
518,400 kilowatts. The transmission and sale of 
electric energy generated at Bonneville as well as 
that generated at Grand Coulee Dam are under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the Bonneville Power Administration, 
Portland, Ore. Revenues from sales of Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee power to 89 wholesale cus- 
tomers for the fiscal year 1947 amounted to 
$21,890,929. 


HOOVER (BOULDER) DAM (BOULDER 
CANYON) PROJECT 


Hoover Dam, completed in 1936, by the Bureau 
Reclamation on the Colorado River, ona- 
evada, was authorized by Congress, Dec. 21, 1928. 
It is 726 feet tall, and contains 4,400,000 cubic 
yards of concrete. Its reservoir, Lake Mead, is 115 
Tiles long, stores 31,141,755 acre-feet of water, and 
is the largest artificial. lake in the world. 

The Boulder Power Plant as of April 1950 had an 
installed capacity of 1,034,800 kilowatts and 215,000 
kilowatts of additional capacity under contract. 
The ultimate capacity of the plant is 1,332,300 
kilowatts. From 1936, when the plant went into 
Operation through May 31, 1949, more than 50 
billion kwp. of energy has been generated. From 
1936, when Hoover Dam began operating, to May 
31, 1949, approximately $59 million in net rev- 
enue had been paid into the United States 
Treasury from receipts for power generated at 
Hoover Dam. This amount has been applied 
toward repayment of funds advanced by the Fed- 
eral Government for construction of the project. 
‘The Bureau of Reclamation operates the dam, and 
under the provisions of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Adjustment Act of 1940, the power plant is op- 
erated by the City of Los Angeles and the Southern 
California-Edison Co., as agents of the United 
States, under the supervision of the Bureau _of 
Reclamation acting for the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Hoover Dam supplies about half of the 
power required in southern California. 

Hoover Dam is the principal engineering struc- 
ture of the Boulder Canyon Project, which pro- 
vides multiple benefits through regulation of the 
Colorado River—fiood control, irrigation, naviga- 
tion improvement, water for domestic, industrial, 
and municipal purposes, and power. 

PARKER DAM 

Parker Dam, about 150 miles downstream from 
Hoover Dam, was built by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion with funds furnished by the Metropolitan 
Water District of California. The dam diverts 
water through a cross-state aqueduct for the 
domestic uses of Los Angeles and 13 neighboring 
Cities. The 71-mile San Diego Aqueduct of which 
the initial development has been completed con- 
nects with this Colorado River Aqueduct near San 
Jacinto, California, to furnish water to the city of 
San Diego. A power plant was completed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation at Parker Dam in 1943 with 
an installed capacity of 120,000 kilowatts. Imperial 
Dam, 300 miles downstream from Hoover Dam, is 
the diversion structure for the All-American Canal, 
California, and for the Gila project, Arizona. The 
80-mile All-American Canal provides an irrigation 
supply of water to the Imperial Valley, and the 
125-mile Coachella Canal will furnish water to the 
Coachella Valley. The Gila project is designed to 
irrigate a large area of desert land in Arizona. 
Construction is progressing on the Coachella Divi- 
sion Valley Distribution System. i 

DAVIS DAM 


Construction of Davis Dam and Power Plant, 
fourth of the great structures designed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for regulation of the 
Colorado River, is virtually completed. The dam is 
located in Pyramid Canyon, 67 miles downstream 
from Hoover Dam and 35 miles west of Kingman, 
Arizona. The Davis Dam project estimated to cost 


y 


United States—Descriptions of American Dams 


Descriptions of American Dams 
Source: Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


$104,000,000 is the largest construction project 
undertaken by the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
southwest since Hoover Dam was built. 

The dam is an earth- and rock-fill structure 
creating a reservoir with a capacity of 1,820,000 
acre-feet. Five 45,000 kilowatt generators will pro- 
vide an installed capacity of 225,000 kilowatts for 
the power plant, and’a switchyard will be located 
adjacent to the plant. Its principal purpose is to 
generate electrical energy and to regulate the flow 
yee Colorado River at the international boun- 


GRAND COULEE DAM, WASHINGTON 


Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia River, 
Washington, constructed and operated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, was accepted by the United 
States from the contractor (Jan. 1942). It is the 
largest concrete dam in the world. In the left 
power plant of the dam two generators, of 10,000- 
kilowatt capacity each, began operation in March, 
1941, two years ahead of schedule. By the spring 
of 1943, three 108,000-kilowatt rated capacity gen- 
eration. The two 15,000 kilowatt generators, 
which were borrowed from Shasta Dam for emer- 
gency service during the war, have been dismantled 
and returned to Shasta. Additional units now in- 
stalled brought the operating capacity of the left 
Power plant to 1,424,000 kilowatts by April, 1950. 
The right power house structure which will house 
nine generators of 108,000 kw. rated capacity each 
was completed in the fall of 1942. Of the nine 
generators under contract, six aré completed, the 
4th on the right bank at Coulee April 1950, 5th 
Scheduled in July and the 6th in Oct. When in- 
stalled these machines will bring the project to 
its ultimate rated capacity of 1,974,000 kilowatts. 
The power from Grand Coulee Dam _ serves the 
industries of the Pacific Northwest. Power from 
the Grand Coulee plant is distributed over the 
transmission system of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, 
_ The purpose of the dam is twofold, to provide 
irrigation water and power. Behind Grand Coulee 
is a 127-square mile reservoir, the Franklin D, 
Roosevelt Lake, which will ultimately irrigate the 
vast project. Today this land is fertile but arid and 
as a result only a small part of it is dry farmed. 
The major pdrtion of the proposed development is 
largely sagebrush. When the entire project is 
completed, it is estimated homes will be provided 
for more than 350,000 persons living on the irri- 
gated farms and in towns and cities dependent 
upon them. ; 

Work is going forward on the construction of the 
irrigation works at this time. The first 5400 acres 
was irrigated in 1948, partly in demonstration 
and development farms. Large scale irrigation will 
not start until 1952, when construction will have 
reached a stage to permit reclamation of about 
200,000 acres. The land to be irrigated, much of 
which is now in large individual holdings, will be 
broken up into family sized farms for resale to 
veterans and others. 

The project is ideally situated from a trans- 
portation point of view, an inestimable asset, in 
connection with a development of this nature. 
Three transcontinental main railroad lines cross it, 
the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Pacific. In addition to 
these, a branch line of the Union Pacific enters 
the project, and both Federal and State highways 
are easily accessible. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


The master plan for controlling the waters of 
the Missouri riyer for purposes of irrigation and 
electric power and eliminating the disastrous 
floods is the Reclamation Program, 1948-1954. It 
was drawn up by the Bureau of Reclamation, U. S. 
Dept. of the Interior, for the Committee on Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives of the 
8lst Congress. 

The plan sets forth that while a great part of 
the West is the land of little or no rain, the 
flood waters ‘of the rivers have been allowed to 


farms already equipped with irrigation have oj 
partial supplies of water. 

The Reclamation Plan proposes the dev 
ment of water resources to irrigate 2,036,000 
in seven years, creating about 24,000 new f 
and supplying additional ‘water to 3,607,000 
or 66.000 farms, now short of water. This 
raise the full supply from 2,448,000 ¢ 
4,484,000 acres and the acreage suppli 


su lemental water from 2,555,000 acres to 
6165,000 acres, The vestment would yield 
average returns of over 0,000,000 a year, ac- 


cording to the estimate. 

According to the plan there were 33 
plants cn reclamation projects on June 30, 194%.. 
having a capacity of 2,223,487 kilowatts. Thi 
54 program visualizes increasing the capacity to 
6,547,987 kilowatts. An enormous amount of hydro- 
electric energy would still remain undeveloped at 
fhe end of 1954, possibly 30,000,000 kilowatts. 
During 1949 the gross revenue from power plants 
Was $34,292,427. The 1948-1954 program proposes 
to reach $64,000,000 annual gross revenue by 1954. 

Flood control projects in the Missouri basin, 
covering 7 states, authorized 1944, had cost 
$19.497,720 by June 30, 1947 and were expected to 
cost $2,131.972,000 before completion. 

In 1950 the Corps of eers, Dept. of the 
Army, was building five large dams across the 
Missouri below Fort Peck, Mont., out of six pro- 
jected. Garrison Dam and Reservoir, 75 miles 
northwest of Bismarck, N. D., was described as 
the key link in the chain of Missouri river lakes, 
which will stretch nearly 1,060 miles from Fort 
Peck to Sioux City, Ia. The dam is two miles long, 
210 feet high, one-half mile thick at the base. The 
lake behind it will extend back 200 miles, up to 
the mouth of the Yellowstone river. In _ some 
places the lake will be 15 to 20, miles wide. Water 
Will flow through turbines creating electric power 
and will supply irrigation. The Oahe dam, six 
miles above Pierre, S. D., will create a lake about 
240 miles long, reaching almost to Bismarck, N. D. 
It will irrigate 750,000 acres. Big Bend reservoir, 
40 miles below Pierre, S. D. will be smaller. Fort 
Randall reservoir in southeastern South Dakota, 
will make a lake 140 miles long. Gavin Point 
reservoir, above Yanktown, S. D., will be used to 
regulate the supply of water in the river below it. 

Levees will be constructed from Sioux City to 
the mouth. of the river, 1,500 miles, to keep the 
river in its channels and prevent flooding of low 
areas. Additional dams will be built on the lower 
Missouri and its tributaries to control floods. The 
Lake of the Ozarks on the Osage river is the result 
of one of these dams. 


CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 


The Central Valley Project is a: multiple-purpose 
development situated in the central part of Cali- 
fornia, stretching from the foot of Mt. Shasta 
south to the Tehachapi Range. The primary pur- 
pose of this project is to provide irrigation for the 
rich but inadequately watered lands of the Sac- 
famento and the San Joaquin Valleys. Other bene- 
fits will include water supply for domestic and 
industrial uses, navigation, flood control and elec- 
trie power. 

The key features of the development are the 
Shasta and Friant Dams, both virtually com- 
pleted and the Keswick Dam, still under con- 
struction, Diversion of water impounded by these 
structures is made porns through a series of 
canals. ‘The largest of these is Friant-Kern 
Canal, 156 miles, on which construction was 
begun in 1945. By April 1950 about 131 miles were 
completed or under construction. In addition to 
storing water, approximately 454,000 kw. of hydro- 
electric power will be generated in the plants at 
Shasta and Keswick Dams. A third 75,000 kw. 
unit plant in operation in March 1948, brought the 
total installed capacity in Shasta powerplant as 
of that date to 225,000 kw. 

The project was authorized on Dec. 2, 1935, when 
the President signed a finding of feasibility sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Interior. It was 
reauthorized by the Rivers and Harbors Acts of 
1937 and 1940. 


FORT PECK DAM, MONTANA 


Source: Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army. 


The Fort Peck Dam, constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers, Department. of the Army, at the 
headwaters of the Missouri River in northeastern 
Montana, is the largest hydraulic earth-fill dam 
in the world. Construction was started in October 
1933, and the dam was raised to its ultimate height 
of 250 feet above stream bed in October 1940. The 
primary purpose o1 the dam, expressed in the 
authorizing acts, is for the improvement of navi- 
ation on the Missouri River, and for the produc- 
jon of* hydro-electric power consistent with the 
rimary demands of navigation. Releases from the 
rt Peck Reservoir for navigation purposes were 
rted in 1938. 
he.dam has a total crest length of 4 miles, 
Mrised of the main section across the river 
y of 10,578 feet and a large dike section on the 


ete ele a a oe 


United States—Deseriptions of American Dams 
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1949 totaled 396,372,000 kw. 
installations’ will increase 
105,000 kilowatts. 


RESERVOIRS OF THE TULSA DISTRICT 
Source: Office of the District Engineer, Corps of 
Engineers, Tulsa, Oklahoma 4 


COMPLETED RESERVOIRS ; 
Denison Dam (hake Texoma) Oklahoma and Texas — 


Five miles northwest cf Denison, Texas, on Red | 
River is the $60,000,000 Denison Dam, largest rolled 
earth-fill dam in the world. Purpose of the dam, © 
built under supervision of the of Engineers. j 
Department of the Army, is for flood control : 
hydroelectric power. Flood protection is afforded — 
to lands in four states, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan- 
‘sas, and Louisiana. : 

Authorized by Congress in. 1938, the Denison 
Dam project consists of a rolled earth-fill embank- | 
ment and concrete spillway, outlet works and 
powerhouse. All work is essentially complete except 
addition to power generating facilities. The project | 
is operated by the Corps of Engineers as a part of | 
a comprehensive plan of flood regulation and bene- 
ficial uses of water in the Red River Basin. 

The main embankment is 15,200 feet long and) 
has a 6,000 foot dike extension. Maximum base > 
width of the embankment is 1,145 feet, maximum | 
height is 165 feet, and the crest, at elevation 670, 
is 40 feet wide. A total of 18,290,000 cubie yards) 
of earth-fill and 383,000 cubic yards of protection 
stone and crushed rock were used in construction ) 
of the main embankment and dike extension. : 

The reservoir, when filled to the spillway crest, | 
would extend upstream about 80 miles to the} 
vicinity of Gainesville, Texas. A northern arm of? 
the pool would extend about 65 miles up the tribu-+ 
tary Washita River Valley to Ravia, Oklahoma. | 
Greatest depth of the se would be 130 feet... 
The surface area would be 142,700 acres, and the 
total capacity at that elevation would be 5.715.700 
acre-feet. Normally, the pool is held near the top’ 
of power pool, elevation 617, with a surface area) 
of 93,080 acres, capacity of 3,024,900 acre-feet and! 
a shoreline of 580 miles. : 

Development and administration of the Lake 
Texoma area for recreation and allied purposes is 
now under the direction of the Tulsa District, Corps: 
of Engineers. This was formerly under the direction) 
of the National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Two large wildlife refuges, the 12,650- 
acre Hagerman National Wildlife Refuge in) 
Texas and the 13,450-acre Tishomingo National 
Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma, are located in} 
the reservoir area and are administered by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of) 
the Interior. | 


Fort Supply, Wolf Creek, Woodward County, Okla. 

Fort Supply, Wolf Creek near Fort Supply, Okla- 
homa. Completed in 1942 for flood control and con- 
servation. Surface area for conservation 1,55) 
acres, for flood control 5,750 acres. 


} 
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Great Salt Plains, Salt Fork, Alfalfa County, Okla! 


Great Salt Plains, Salt Fork of Arkansas River; 
about 12 miles east of Cherokee, Oklahoma. Com 
pleted in 1941 for flood control and conservation) 
Surface area for conservation 10,700 acres, fox 
flood control 29,000 acres. Capacity for conserva. 
tion 58,000 acre-feet, for flood control 259.900 acres 
feet. Shoreline 40 miles. Cost $4,842,000. ] 


Canton, Canadian River, Oklahoma | 
Canton, Canadian River, near Canton, Oklahome| 
Completed in 1948 for flood control and conserva 
tion. Irrigation features to be developed -by th 
Bureau of Reclamation Surface area for conserva 
tion 3,300 acres, for irrigation 6,700 acres, for floo 
control 15,500 acres. Capacity for conservatio 
23,000 acre-feet, irrigation 69,000 acre-feet, floo 
control 298,000 acre-feet. Shoreline, irrigation poo! 
25 miles. Cost, flood-control features, $10,660,000 


Fall River, Greenwood County, Kansas 
Flood control and conseryation. Surface are 
acres—conservation 2,600, flood control 10,40 
Capacity, acre-feet—-conservation 27,000, flood con 
trol 236,000. Shoreline, permanent pool, 40 mile: 


y | 


ie ce ee 30,000, flood con- 


control. late fall 1950. 
Heyburn, Polecat Creek, near Sapulpa, Okla. 
Flood control and conservation. Surface area, 
aeres—conseryation 1,070 flood control 3,700. 


The Great Lakes 


Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 


Length in miles... 
Breadth in miles ........ 
Deepest soundings in feet..... ro 
Area. (sq. miles) water surface— 


Total Area (sq. miies) U. S. and Canada 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage grat s page 
vanada..... 


Total Area (sq, miles) U. S. and Canada... 
Mean surface above mean sea level in feet........ 


ICIRCAIAAOIENL, 6.5 ios niche 00 nic she bie s'elve'sict.ce ge ela'w 
Longitude, west......... 


National Boundary line in miles...... 
United States shore line in miles...... 


Figures for mean surface above mean sea level 
are the average for 50 years—1900-1949. 

Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 
tions since 1900 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
[above sea level—Superior, 603.74 (Sept., 1916); 
599.98 (April, 1926). Michigan, 582.32 (July, 1929); 
1926). Huron, 582.32 (July, 1929); 
1926). ry 


242.68 (Nov., 1934) ]. ¢ 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
Its low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 


Superior |Michigan| Huron Erie |Ontario 
Ls 
350 307 206 241 193 
160 118 183 57 53 
1,29 923 750 210 778 
20,710 22,400 9,110 4,990 3,560 
ea ERD os asee bees 3,900 4,950 ‘3,980 
31,820 22,400 23,010 9,940 7,540 
37,570 69,040 24,850 23,57 18,710 
ES DAUD, Mtg sacl entire 47,570 11,110 15,920 
80,900 69,040 72,420 34,680 34,630 
602.21 579.78 579.7 571.96 245.76 
46° 25° 41° 37 43° 00' 41° 23" 43° 11, 
49° 00’ 46° 06° 46° 17' 42° 53 44° 
84° 22 84° 45° 79° 43° 78° 51 76° 03’ 
92° 06° 88° 02” 84° 45’ 83° 29° 79° 53! 
282.8 None 260.8 251.5 174.6 
1,182 1,304 581 404 303 


Gapabity | perecteet--consenvation 10,200, flood - 
trol 49,500. Shoreline, permanent pool, 40 milds. 
Cost. $2,690,000. Essentially completed for fi 
control, spring 1950. 
Fort Gibson, Grand (Neosho) River, Okla. 

Flood control and generation of hydroelectric 
ower, Surface area, acres—top power pool 19,100, 
ood control 51,000. Capacity, acre-feet—top 
Fowee pool 365,000, flood control 922,000. Shoreline, 

Op power pool, 225 miles. Cost $45,900,000. Essen- 
tially completed for flood control, spring 1950, for 
Tenkill ay Illinois Ri 

e er Ferry, mois River, near Gore, Okla, 

Flood control and generation of hyaroalecttle 
power. Surface area, acres—top power pool 12,500, 
flood control 20,800. Capacity, acre-feet—top 
power pool 630,000, flood control 600,000. Shoreline, 
top power pool, 100 miles. Cost, $24,250,000. Hsti- 
eee completion for flood control, 1951, for power, 


The Great Lakes form the largest body of fresh 
water in the world and with their connecting 
waterways rank as the world’s largest inland water 
transportation unit. The Lakes form a cheap and 
ready means for the transportation of wheat from 
the Canadian prairies to the Hast. The distance 
from Duluth, Minn., the western terminus of the 
system to eastern outlet on Lake Ontario is 1,160 
miles. 


level. Its. extreme length is 26 miles and extreme 
width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is 
1814 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 460 square miles of water 
oh eat Ed 180 is in the United States and 280 in 
Canada. 


iontinental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
cain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the 
easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean 
chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the west- 
erly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
peross the United States may briefly be described as 
follows: 

Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
vide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 41’. 


The Continental Divide 


Source—The U.S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 52’. 

Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Park. 

Thence in a northwesterly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W,. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 


Replica of Surrender House at 


In 1950 the National Park Service completed the 
rection at Appomattox Court House, Va., of a 
eplica of the McLean house in which Gen, 
Robert E. Lee surfendered his Confederate army 
-o Gen. U. S. Grant, April 9, 1865. The new house 
yn the old site is now open to visitors. It,stands 
mside the grounds of Appomattox Court House 
Jational Monument, which covers 968 acres and 
neludes the final positions of the Federal and 
Sonfederate armies. The original house was 
wned by Wilmer McLean, who was living on 
| farm near Bull Run when the first clash of the 
posing armies occurred there July 21, 1861. 
te sold out and moved his family to this house in 
firginia, only to have the battle lines approach 


here four years later. 
The Mclean house 
uarters by Grant and 


was occupied as _head- 
his staff when Lee, in a 


A 


Appomattox Opened to Public 
new gray uniform, rode up to the house, accom- 
panied by only one officer. Grant wrote the sur- 
render terms at one table and Lee signed them 
at another. Grant’s table went to the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington; Lee’s table was 
acquired by C. F. Gunther, the Chicago collector 
who bought Libby Prison and moved it to Chicago. 
He later presented the table to the museum of the 
G. A. R.; it is now in the Chi¢ago Historical 
Society exhibit. The McLean house was bought 
and dismantled preparatory to being moved for 
exhibition: purposes, but when the project fel 
through the materials were left behind and grad, 
ually disappeared. 

A similar complete reconstruction was made 
the 1930’s of the Moore house at Yorktown, 
in which the surrender of Lord Cornwallis’s Bri 
troops was negotiated. The original Moore 
fell into ruins after the Civil War. 
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Public Lands of the U 


Source: Bureau of land Management, Department of the Interior . hy fe 
eprrspere: See aia BS 


Pans (Ontsee wn wate): we ce seldedases 


we aeeee 


sheer 


asta puree COD) ne gc .1,442.200.320 


Pe ee 378,165, 
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ted in the following manner: the General Land a Omics and the ecloaical Survey. 
Treaty with Great Britain and State | Acres | Department of the Interior, and the Bureaus of 
cessions following pg ts re Pe 266,427,520 | Statistics and the Cens of Se 
Louisiana purchase (1803)....... 1 ..,. 529,911,680 | merce and Labor. They ‘Eeee not been + 
Oregon territory (by discovery)....... 183,386,240 | conform with the new computations see Fer oy 
Purchased from Spain (1819): and inland water area of United S' 
Florida . 37,546,240 | its Territories made by the Bureau of the ee 
West of Mississippi River 8.598.400 | the General Land Office, and the WPA for the 
Mexican cession (1848)...........-,-- 338,680,960 | Census of 1940. 
GRANTS TO STATES 
Total Area Granted through Fiscal Year 1949 
State Acres State - Acres State Acres State Acres 
Alabama. ... 5,005,992||Kansas...... 7,794,668)|N. Se ag 150,000|| Tennessee. . . . 300,000 
Arizona...... 10,543,753||Kentucky.... 354,606||New Jersey . 210,000||Texas....... 180,000 
Arkansas. ... 11,936,794||Louisiana.,.. 11,427,446); New Mexico... 12, he 659]| Utah... 222 7,501,737 
California....  8,822,447||Maine....... 210,000)|New York. 90,000|| Vermont..... 150,000 
Colorado:.... 4,471,604|| Maryland 210,000||No. Carolina. 370000 Virginia...... 300,000 
Connecticut... 180,000}| Mass... 2... . 360,000)| No. Sp eta 3,163,552|| Washington. 8,044,471 
0,000|| Michigan. ... 12,143,804||Ohio........ 58,8 W. Virginia. . 150,000 
Minnesota... 16,421,963 Oklahoms. 3,095,760) Wisconsin. 10,179,226 
Mississippi...  6,096,904||Oregon. ..... 7,032,847|| Wyoming. 4,337,740 
issouri..... ,416,982|| Pennsylvania. 780,000 —— 
Montana re Rhode Island. 120,000|| Total. .... 223,839,534 
Nebraska 3,458,711)|Se. parckus. 180,000 
Nevada. .... 2,725,226||So. Dakota... 3,435,373 


Swamp and overflow lands, 64,890,854 acres; for common schools, 177,523,220. acres; for higher 
education and other institutions, 12, 758 ,996; agricultural college scrip; 7, 830,000 acres; for internal 
improvements (general items), 7,806, 555 acres; for canals and river improvements, 6,103,749 acres; 
for railroads, 37,128,531 acres; for ‘wagon roads, 3,359,188 acres; and for miscellaneous 2 
6,438,441 acres. In addition, an estimated 21, 447,459 acres have been reserved for and in Alaska 
for educational purposes. 


The disposition of the ‘‘ori 


nal public domain’ Unipertected Birbrtei Soy Vir teen 500,000. 
in continental United States to June 30, 1949, has | Title remaining in the United Statesc 
been approximately as follows: Bureau of Land Management 
Title passed from the United States: Acres (grazing districts et. al.)........ 180,000,000: 

MAOSMIESLEACS! iy crake schsceevececr es 285,000,000 National: forests wns cue cas tees 139,000, 
Crantanto states, Sk ee 224,000,000 Indian reservations ... 55,000, 
Military bounties and private land National parks and monuments °. 12, 000, 
IPL OR al GAs es Vaid shave es 95,000,000 Military reservations ...........-+- 4,000, 
Grants to railroad corporations. ...' 91,000,000 Miscellaneous: 5 'ss5 «cS: sas see 12: 000, 000: 
Cash sales and other disposals. . 334,000,000 moe ; ; 
EN ‘otal remaining and unentered 412,000,000 
Total area disposed of............ 1,029,000,000 Grand total (computed area) 1,442, 167,520 


Does not include 50,000,000 acres of Federal mineral rights in patented lands. 
AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1868-1948 ENDING JUNE 30 
Acres Acre 


1868-1905 | 99,916,994 7,180,982 
1906 3,526,749 


Acres 


a 


4,048,910 
1451. 


Acres 
1,640,393 


106,57 ae 
1,123,673 ||1944° : 
NATIONAL GAME REFUGES 
Source: Department of Agriculture, Forest Service 


National refuges, situated within the national forests, designated by proclamatio: 
of the Congress for the protection of game. cs B.OF ARECSEERS 


Area 
inside 
forests 


Name State Name 


YEE U7 SE ah aS 
Cherokee Nat. No, 1 : 
Ouster State Park 

Francis Marion 

Grand Canyon. 

National Catahoula 
National Red rosie 


Virginia 


Ouachita qietonst 
Tennessee . 


Caney Creek, . 
Ozark National: 
Livingston 
ieee 


Arkansas.... 


Ons aeons 


wReoe 
CO CT ISO HOY Cn U0 
WAT POM OC 


bational Forests, or parts of Eee Forests, wstabIIanea under Secti 
, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), designated gam on 9 of the Clarke-McNary 
and of Fes es game 'retuges on July 1, 1925, by the Acting Secretaries 


S imside forests (acres)—Meade, S. Dak 
ing. 52,619: Brady District, Michigan, 2eag” 48) Zuni, N. Mexico, 45,515; Pole Mounta 


‘The State of New York, known as the Empire 
State, was one of the original 13 states that | el 
ought the American War of Independence. It 
yas named by Charles II, King of England, for 
lis brother, the Duke of York, when he ordered 
New Netherland taken from the Dutch in 1664. 
che colony had a population of 180,000, chiefly of 

3ritish and Dutch origin, when it declared its 
ndependence of Great Britain July 9, 1776. It 


a Governors of New York State 


Name ; Residence Elected 
xeorge Clinton*....|Ulster Co......|July 9, bt 7 
john Jay...... 5 =| ew York City: ee 795 
otis de Clinto ner Ce) ee ema rest ri, 1a0% 


adie n Lewis. tchess Co. 

daniel D, Tompkins|Richmond Co... “ApH 1807 
fohn Taylor*...... bany March, 1817 
De Witt Clinton... 1817 


Al 
. |New York City. 
-|Schenectady.. 


De Witt Clinton... ..|New York Ci Nov. 3, 1824 
Yathaniel Pitcher*..|Sandy Hill. . ye Feb. 11, 1828 
Martin Van Buren . Rinderhook: nate A 


Nov. 
‘ar. 


_ 

00.00 
Now 
coo 


anos T. Throop*. . 
William iS Marcy. 


i 
ire) 
wo 
i] 


tang . Seward.. ; 1838 

C ue: A , 1842 
wlas Pate” , 1844 
fohn Youn: , 1846 


Jamilton Tish. 
Washington Hunt.. 
ee EO alae 


join A. King. = 


3dwin D. Morgan: . 
doratio Seymour. . 
Reuben E. Fenton.. 4 Nov, 

john T. Hoffman. . .\New York City. NOY: 3) 1868 


*The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
ime when the Governor should enter on the duties 
4 his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
uly 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
in act was passed for regulating elections, which 
wovided that the Governor and Lieutenant- 
xovernor should enter on July 1 after their elec- 
ion. The Constitution of 1821 fixed their in- 
peut uration after 1823 for Jan. 1. 

vernor Taylor, acting (succeeding Governor 
Pompkins, resigned). 

Governor Pitcher, acting (following death of 
Zovernor Clinton). 

Governor Throop became Governor upon resig- 
lation of Governor. Van Buren to become U. S. 
ecretary of State. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


|| Alonzo B. Corneil.. 


1882 
’ 
David B. Hill*..... aD ?|Jan. , 1885 
Roswell P. a eaee “|New York Clty.|Nov. 3; 1891 
Levi P. eee ,|/Rhinecliff. ..... Nov. 6, 1894 
Frank 8. Black..... TLOP i... cates Nov. 3, 1896 
Theodore Roosevelt. Me So Bay..... Nov. 8, 1898 
Benj. B. Odell jr... .|Newburgh......[Novy. 6, 1900 
Frank W. Hig; .|Olean...........JNov. 8, 1904 
Charles E. Froghes:? New York City. Pe 6, 1906 
te*..... (Sy BE erage 6, 1910 
John A. Dix....... Tho sc ceo aias Re. 8, 1910 
| W3 Heat hog Seeiese te New York City.|Nov. 5, 1912 
Martin H. Glynn*..|/Albany......../Oct. 17, 1913 
Charles 8. Whitman|New York Clty .|Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred E. Smith... .{New York City.}Nov. 5, 1918 
Nathan L. Miller, | ||Syraeuse....:..|Nov. 2, 1920 
Alfred E. Smith....|/New York City |Nov. 7, 1922 
F. D. Roosevelt... .|Hyde Park:...)/Nov. 6, 1928 
Herbert H. Lehman |New York Nov. 8, 1932 
Charles Poletti*...0.} . 5 2 ss0eese ves 1942 
Thomas E. Dewey ..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1942 


Sees its first constitution April 20, 2717 and 
ected ‘George Clinton governor. It ratified the 


Constitution of the United States July 26, 17 
New York City became the first capital of 
United States and George W: ton took 
oath as first President in Federal Hall, at Broad 
and Wall Sts., April 30, 1789. 

For additional information. consult the article 
New York under States of the Union and 1950 
returns of the Bureau of the Census. 


Name Residence Elected 
John A. Dix....... New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 
Samuel J. Tilden. “ee York City .|{Nov. 3, 1874 - 
Lucius Robinson.. Imire, {ome , 1876 


Grover Cleveland... 


SANRIO 
~ 
90: 
Pet 
© 


Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term. 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6, 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was_succeeded as Govy- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be- 
came Governor Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from office. Sulzer 
died in 1941. 

Governor Lehman resigned on Dec. 2, 1942, and 
was succeeded as Governor by Lieut. Gov. Charles 
Poletti, thereby was Governor for 29 days. 


New York State Receipts and Ex xpenditures' 
ti 


Source: Executive Department, Division of Budget 
Expenditures 
Receipts State Local 
purposes assistance Total 
501,148,766.80 196,458,750.79 267,629,405.04 464,088,165.83 
495,633, 199,30 192, 128,366.49 256,406,669.67 448, 535,036.16 
283,732,471.40 139,047,027.07 129,850,447.49 268,897,474.56 
531,968,720,02 197,392,890.82 240,477,564.96. 437,870,455,78 


715,585, 280,302,590.36 376,670,498. 72 656 ,373,089.07 
709,867,364.98 315,288,213.32 90,661,854.21 5, 950,067.53 
727,947,301.16 324,786,466.33 400,885,632.25 725.672,098,58 


505,642,623.62 
351.798,632.37 | 500,027,000.00 


857,915,322.79 


853,650,000.00 851,825,632.37 


950 
BRNO arches Oa) 55, elas: vee oie, bo 


2Receipts include General Fund revenues and shared taxes distributed to localities. Expenditures 
nelude General Fund expenditures and the shared tax distribution. The tax-sharing program has 
een superseded by a new program of per capita assistance for cities, towns and villages and & con- 
inuation of tax-sharing for counties. 

2Fiscal year ending June 30: 1940 to 1942; fiscal year ending March 31: 1943 and thereafter. 


| Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Health 


Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 
Estimat- 


Rates per 1,000 population 


‘ed popu- Mar- Deaths |Rate per 
lation Births Deaths riages Persons under. {1,000 live 
Jul Birth Death | Married | 1 year Births 

152,913 120,314 16.7 10.9 17.1 7,459 31.9 

152,427 182,981 20.1 10.7 25.8 8,297 29.1 

156,862 165,431 22.5 10.9 23.0 9,074 28.1, 
z 3, 157,713 156,024) 20.6 10.8 21,3 8,214 27. 
1114; 749,128| 302,730 155,010] 134,018 20:5 10.5 18.2 7,932 26. 
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THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in’ New Jerse piping 
the Palisades, a large part of the of 


and terminating at Newburgh, in New 


youn of the Palisades are said by 


York. The rocks 


is the Ston 

The ae area of the Park is 48,555 acres, of 
which the perrinen ‘pectin eer es 
Bear Mt. area, 3,830; rm King, 1,057) 
Mi., 655; Blauvelt, 36; Zaionan MMi. 752; Haver- 
straw, 73; Palisades, 16; ny Point, 45, 

Evety section of the Park is accessible by motor 

*nighways and by interior roads. In the summer 
season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 

The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, over 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives access to the 
southern and western portions of the Harriman 
Section of the Park and U. S. te 6 crosses the 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- 
man Section. From the east side of the Hudson 
River, access to the Park may be had over the 
Se Mountain Parkway and the Bear Mountain 

ridge, : 

Cabins are available for camping. at Ross Camp 
Dock, a short distance north of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. A tourist.camp is provided at the 
top of the Englewood approach to the Henry Hud- 
son Drive. The Blauvelt section provides camping 
facilities. Automobile tourist camping is encour- 
aged in Harriman State Park for 24 hours. Camp- 
ing for longer periods is permitted at Lake Tiorati. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 

Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
near Harmon. 

Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort, Playland is the largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System. In addi- 
tion to a.splendid salt-water beach and fresh- 
water swimming pool, boardwalk and picnic 
groves, it has one of the world’s most modern 
amusement parks, game rooms. Playland is an 
ail-year resort. 

Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
of Harrison; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 
acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; Ward 
Poundridge Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands 
located at Cross River; Mohansic (1,100 acres) in- 
clude Mohansic Lake on Taconic Parkway; Will- 
sons Woods (23 acres) at Mt. Vernon, adjoins 
Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon Woods Park 
(850 acres) along Hutchinson River Parkway 
in Scarsdale; Maple Moor (140 acres) along 
Hutchinson River Parkway in Mamaroneck River 
Valley; Sprain Lake (130 acres) in Yonkers; Haw- 
thorne and Pleasantville Playfields (28 acres) on 
Saw Mill River Parkway at Pleasantville, and’6 
acres’ at Hawthorne Circle; Ridge Read Picnic 
Area (170 acres) in the Town of Greenburgh. 


PARKWAYS 

The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 
Cortlandt Park to Mt. Kisco. The Cross County 
Parkway connects the Saw Mill River Parkway, 
Yonkers, with the Hutchinson River Parkway, New 
Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway extends 
from the New York an line in Pelham Bay 
Park to the Connecticut line, where it connects 
with the Merritt Parkway, which extends east. 
The Bronx River Parkway extends from the city 
line northerly 13% miles to the Taconic State 
arkway at Valhalla. The Central Westchester 
arkway runs from Westchester Avenue northerly 
rt a distance of two miles to its intersection 
th Route #22, in the city of White Plains and 
Town of Harrison. é 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 

ley Stream (130 acres), 18 miles from N. ey 
Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 
pstead Lake (903 acres), 21 miles from.N. b 
ithern State Parkway. 


New York State—Parks, p 
New York State Parks with Campsites 


Source: Division of Parks, New York State Conservation Department _ 
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Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 40 
This park is seched ‘by tie a 
Northern = ese «Get ales 
either Meadowbrook State 


Bethpage 
nor f Farmin Bet 
ooded fhe Vill 


hole golf courses and a clubhouse are availa 
There are picnic groves, over ten miles of b 
paths and pedestrian trails, a stable where 
trained saddle horses may be hired, and a pos 

- eg ps — every Sux 
day afternoon during the polo season. } 

Fire Island (800 acres) 53 miles from N. Y., fei 
Babylon. a 

Belmont Lake (390 acres), 42 miles from N. 

Heckscher (1,520 acres), 50 miles from N. ¥., ¢ 
Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 

A gift to the State of 200 acres of Westbroob 
acantcy estate of the late W. Bayard Cutting < 
Great River, L. I., for use as a public arbo 
was announced in 1936 by the Long Island bh 
Commission. The tract contains a-fine collectic 
of evergreens and is noted for its landscaping, ! 

Sunken Meadow (701 acres), 45 miles from N. ¥¥ 
near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. 

Wildwood (395 acres), 73 miles from N. ¥., o” 
Long Island Sound. c 
Montauk Point (158 acres), 132 miles from N. 
on the ocean, i 
Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N. ¥ 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. : 

Orient Beach (342 acres), 108 miles from N. ¥ 
on Gardiners Bay. : 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Catskill Park contains 544,000 acres, of which 
the state owns more than 232,000 acres. ‘ 
park is situated in the Hudson, Delaware anh 
Mohawk valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, ano 
precipitous mountains extending from the norther 
ly end of the park along the northeast and easter] 
part. The Catskill section is reached by rail on t 
New York Central to Rhinecliff, thence en 
Kingston, the terminus of the Catskill Mounta 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and b: 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. Né 
charge is made in the preserve for the use ox 
campsites or facilities. The chief campsites are: 

Beaver Kill—turn north from State Highway 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
campsite is about five miles from this point ove? 
hard surfaced roads. 

Woodland Valley—turn south from State High: 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Fivé 
miles run on good macadam to campsite. 

Devil’s Tombstone—turn north from State 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east o: 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony. Clove, a narrow defile . betweer 
Hunter and Plateau mountains, through whick 
the highway passes, 

North Lake—turn north from State Highway. 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows g 
drive of three miles. 


UP-STATE PARKS 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,209 acres), 90 mile; 
from N. ¥.; Lake Taghkanic (750 acres), 115 mile; 
from N. Y.; Clarence Fahnestock Memorial {3,40¢ 
acres), 9 miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewi: 
Norrie (323 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles nortt 
of Poughkeepsie, 

Echo Lake (64 acres) at Millwood, N. Y. Hunte; 
brook (14 acres), 5 miles east of Peekskill, N. ¥ 
Kitchawan (20 acres), 2 miles north of Millwood 
N. ¥. (formerly administered by the Westcheste: 
County Park Commission). 

Wall tents, 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace 
table and benches accommodating six. Wall tents 
8 x 10, and accommodating four. Camp sites ar, 
rented to those supplying their own equipment 
Cottages accommodating as many as from two te 
eight persons. Application for accommodation: 
should be made in advance to the superintenden 
at Taconic park and the caretaker at the others 
The Taconic park State Parkway is now extende: 
to include the Bronx. River Parkway extension 
north of the Kensico Reservoir (formerly under th 


of the Westchester County 
) ang in October 1949 was further extended 
Route 55 to Route 199, a distance of 21 miles. 
ki Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 


p alley, on 
ghamton; Gilbert 
a; Chittenango Falls, 3 
Clark Reserv: 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse, 
Buttermilk Falls (675 acres), 242 miles S. of 
ace; ei Lake (188 acres) 
a Falls; Robert Treman 


nsville; Tanughannock Falls (533 acres), 

ga Lake, 8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen 
(0 acres). in Village of that name; Newtown 
eae Reservation (326 acres), 5 miles S. E. 

mira. < 
_ Letchworth Park (7,296 acres), on upper Genesee 
yer, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 

Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (751 acres). 

Allegany (57,963 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (240 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
ba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 

“State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park (109 acres); Devil’s Hole State Park (42 
acres); Beaver Island State Park (722 acres), 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (923 
acres), Buckhorn Island. 

- Thousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be- 
tween Sackets. Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 


ADIRONDACK REGION 


~ The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,177,- 
$51 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is 
With a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. Camping is free in the Forest 
Preserye. The State has provided many public 
Sites, all marked by signs, but visitors should 
Tegister with the caretaker in charge. = 
_ The chief campsites are: 

Lake George Battleground—route U. S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 

- Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake 
George Village on Bolton road, State Highway, 
Toute 9N. 

Rogers Rock—Two miles north of Hague-on- 
‘Lake-George, on route 9N. 

-’ Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
‘U. S. highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 
"Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
a e the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 
‘rou i 

Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
‘three-quarters of a mile from State highway, route 


‘4 
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Park Com- ; 73, The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 


te highway two miles east of Severance and one 
mile west. of Paradox. 
’ Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from route 
8 and 22, about half way between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of f miles. 

Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
-and State Highway, route 86. Wilmington is the 
nearest village, 3 miles away. 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. rire! No. 9, 
between Hlizabethtown and Keesville, about six 
miles south of the latter village. 

Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. S. Highway 
9, just north of Plattsburg, on road to ferry. 

Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake. i 2 

Meacham Lak State Highway No. 10, nine- 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction: 

Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10. 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake. 

Cranberry Lake—Turn from State highway route 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over dirt 
road to campsite. * Z : 

Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
a quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 
pers to the camp is two miles west of Long 

ake. 2 

Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 
miles east of Raquette Lake village. 

Lake Durani—On State Highway No. 28, 3 miles 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south o: ells. 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. 

Poplar Point—-On State Highway, route 8, on the 
westerly shore of Piseco Lake about two miles west 
of the hamlet of Piseco. 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High- 
nee route 8, two miles west of the Poplar Point 
site. 

Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of Caroga Lake 
nine miles north of Gloversville on State Highway, 
route 29A. 

Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 
Speculator and partly macadam trom Indian Lake: 
The road is part of State Highway, route 10. 

Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12, six miles south of Lowville. 

Eighth Lake—At west end of Highth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State High- 
way, route 28: 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance, New York State 


Savings Bank Life Insurance was authorized in 
New York State by act of legislature in 1938, 
amending the Banking Act to permit mutual sav- 
ings banks to establish life insurance depart- 
ments. Under the provisions of the law, savings 
banks may issue policies of life insurance in 
amounts not exceeding $5,000 on each person in- 
sured, There are no solicitors in Savings Bank 
hife Insurance and no selling commissions are 
paid, its purpose being to make life insurance 
available to voluntary buyers at the lowest possible 


cost. 

Savings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve 
life insurance, and operates under supervision of 
the State Banking and Insurance Departments. 
Tt is the same kind of life insurance as that sold 
by the largest mutual life insurance companies. 
The only difference is in. its method of merchan- 
dising. A 

In ahs operation of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
there are issuing and agency banks, An issuing 
bank issues policies of all the’ usual forms of life 
fmsurance, including group life insurance, accept- 


ing the liability thereof, and keeps all the forms 
and records necessary for a complete life insur- 
ance service. The services of an Actuary and a 
Medical Director are provided for all of the banks 
by a central administrative body, the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund, directed by @ board 
of seven trustees appointed by the Superintendent 
of Banks with the approval of the Governor. 

At the present time all issuing banks contribute 
2% of premium income to the Savings Banks Life 
Insurance Fund to serve as a central guaranty 
fund, which provides an additional safeguard pro- 
tecting the assets of all life insurance departments 
and supplementing their own reserves and surplus 
funds which are required in accordance with the 


insurance law. 

An agency bank accepts applications for life 
insurance, forwards them to issuing banks, and 
acts as a collection agency for the receipt of 
premiums. 

In New York on February 28, 1950, there were 
117,185 policies in force for $159,940,945, including 
group insurance of $13,276,600. There were 40 
issuing banks and 26 agency banks. 


: New York State Banking Statistics 


Source: New York State Banking Department 


Class Number 


Deposits ($1,000) 


Resources ($1,000) 


InN. Y.| Outside |State 
City |N. Y.City|Total 


100 108 
102 136 
76 130 
2 4 

6 13 


As of 
Dec. 31, 1949 City 


tate banks. ... 
rust comp’ies. . 


Savings banks. . 
rivate bankers. 
Tadust’l banks... 


514,095,841.-Savings and Loan Bank 


InN. Y. 


112,861 
15,198,505| 2,700,710) 17,899,215|| 16,990,719) 2,935,986) 19,926,70 
8,921,516}2, 183,842) 11, 
* 202,41 558, 
151,226 
iv: t of deposits): Credit Unions, 

Pharcholdines. (eauivalen. i” of the State of New York, deposits, 


State 
Total 


424,416 


State 
Total 


387,467 


Outside 
N. Y¥. C. 


274,606 


In N. Y. |Outside 
City |N. ¥. Cc 


123,755) 300,661 


105,358|| 9,867,013/2,459,927) 12,326,94 
3, 205,971 244,862 3,951] 248.8 
25,459 176,685 175,102| 29,6581 _ 204,7 


$21,687,411; Savings and Loan Associati 
$1,704,945, Resou: 
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| New York State Mountain Peaks — 


Source: The U. 8. Geological Survey; figures show feet above mean sea level 
Adirondacks—The principal mountain one | Catskills—They cover an area of 1, 
square 
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Unemploym 
Source 
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. New York 
in this count 


: plicity and more orderly and logical arrangement. 
on pet 1944 amendatory acts modified the re- 


ed Law. 
At the 1945 session of the Legislature, a system 
Was set up for allocating credits to individual em- 
_ ployers against contributions payable if a ‘‘surplus’”’ 
exists in the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
_ Coniribution credits to employers are allocated 
only when the Fund exceeds the lesser of 344 times 
the contributions due for the previous calendar 
year at the rate of 2.7 per cent, or $900 million. 
The excess reserve over this amount, up to a 
maximum of 60 per cent of contributions due for 
the preceding year, is allocated among qualified 
employers. Each employer’s credit is based on a 
_ combination of three factors which measure his 
€xperience with the risk of unemployment: (1) 
“Wages paid to his former employees who have drawn 
at least 4 benefit payments compared with the 
employer’s total payroll, (2). decreases in his 
quarterly payrolls, (3) the number of years during 
which he has been liable for contributions. A total 
Of $126,047,296 in tax credits was established for 
1948 as against $148,560,179 in 1947, $84,163,097 in 
1946 and $72,366,750 in 1945. In the absence of a 
distributable surplus as of September 30, 1949. no 
tax credits were established. 
¥ Other 1945 amendments extended the maximum 
duration of benefits from 20 to 26 weeks, raised the 
" maximum weekly benefit rate from $18 to $21, and 
<] reduced the waiting period before receipt of benefits 
* from two weeks to one In 1948 the maximum 
" weekly benefit rate was increased to $26. 
3 Prior to the 1945 amendments the most important 
thanges in the Law had been affected at the 1942 
" session of the Legislature. Before that date, a 
" requirement for benefit was that unemployment 
must be experiencd during seven consecutive days. 
The legislation, known as the ‘‘day-base’’ plan 
) and effective on and after Nov. 30, 1942, substi- 
' tuted the day for the week as a unit for measuring 
© unemployment. and supplied a single method for 
_ the State to deal with partial as well as total un- 
employment. The 1942 Legislature also raised the 
" maximum benefit rate from $15 to $18, increased 
the duration of benefit payments from 13 to 20 
weeks, and reduced the waiting period from three 
, totwow At the 1943 session of the Legislature 
d the minimum benefit payable to eligible workers 
was raised from $7 to $10. 


What Employer Pays 
Employer contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund became assessable Jan. 1, 1936, 
at the rate of 1 per cent of insured payrolls during 
1936, at 2 per cent during 1937, and at 3 per cent 
during 1938 and 1939. By a 1940 amendment: to 
fhe Law, the contribution rates for 1940 and 
thereafter were reduced from 3 to 2.7 per cent. 
Beginning July 1, 1945, actual rates could be lower 
than 2.7 per cent because of the rate credit pro- 
Vision in the Law. As required by the Social 
Security Act, all monies collected under the New 
York State Unemployment Insurance Law are de- 
osited with the Secretary of the Treasury in an 
Gnemployment Trust Fund, subject to requisition 
by the State Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance for the payment of benefits as 
provided under the State Law. Contributions are 
payable quarterly and must be accompanied by 
detailed payroll reports. However, employers. who 
agree tofurnish within four days, wage information 
on individual employees upon demand, may request 
to be relieved from the usual submission of the 
detailed quarterly payroll reports. Since Jan. 1, 
1938, contributions are payable on the first $3,000 
of wages of all workers in the employ of covered 
loyers. 
ot pt ers not subject to the Law may become 
voluntarily insured for an initial two-year. period 
and for one-year periods thereafter with the con- 
sent of the Industrial Commissioner. Both subject 
and non-subject employers are required to keep 
accurate records of wages paid to each employee. 
+ Once subject, an employer ceases to be subject 
*5 only after he has not within any 15 days in the 
“i preceding calendar year employed four or more 
1: persons Gn employment subject to the Law. An 
v employer who became subject to the. Law prior 
j 


ary 1, 1947 and wilfully fails to notify the 
pod atrial’ Commissioner of such fact within six 


Taonths is subject to a penalty in the amount of 


ent Insurance in New York State 
+ New York State Department of Labor 


S—Contributions, $167,245,601; benefit payments, $357,036,951; interest, 
nants and other States, $604.982; funds on hand, December 31, $887,033 


$20,523,128; refunds by’ 


100 per cent of accrued contributions not to exceed 
$500 nor to be less than $50 for each calendar year, 
A delinquent employer who erroneously contributed 
to the unemployment compensation fund of another 
ponies newever; is not held liable for penalties and 
interest. , 

Coverage—Employment of four or more persons 
within each of 13 or more-calendar weeks in the 
years 1935 and 1936 made employers subject to 
the Law on and after Jan. 1, 1936. Employment of 
four or more persons within any calendar year 
after Dec. 21, 1936, makes an employer subject. to 
the Law on and after the first of the fifteen days 
within which such employment occurs. 

Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities 
are wages on which contributions must be paid; 
dismissal wages, except under special circum- 
stances, are not. Payments made by an employer 
under a retirement, sickness, or accident disability 
plan, effective Jan. 1, 1940, are not wages to be 
used as a basis for benefit payment, 


Exemptions 

Exemptions under the Law include: Employers 
of agricultural labor as defined in the Law; em- 
ployers of spouse or minor child; non-profit-making 
religious, scientific, charitable, literary, and edu- 
cational bodies, New York State’s municipal cor- 
porations and other governmental subdivisions (e¥r- 
cept certain employees of the State government 
and employees of custodians or custodial engineers 
employed by boards of education in cities having 
population of more than 600,000); employment 
as a golf caddy; employment during all or any 
Rart of tHe school year or regular vacation periods 
as a part-time worker of any-person actually in 
reguiar attendance during the daytime as ‘a 
student in an institution of learning (as amended 
on April 1, 1942); and employment covered by the 
Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Any employer not otherwise liable for con- 
tributions may provide coverage for his employee 
or employers if, as of January 1 of any year he 
files an application with the Industrial Commis- 
sioner for coverage for not less than two years. 
By amendment, effective April 6, 1948, any munic- 
ipal corporation or other governmental subdi- 
vision may elect to become liable for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits in lieu of contributions. 

The New York Court of Appeals in October, 1942, 
decided that maritime workers are covered under 
the State Unemployment Insurance Law. Prior 
to this decision, officers and members of crews 
claiming benefits had been adjudged not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Law. By a 1943 enactment 
of the Legislature, provision was made that for 
the period prior to January 1, 1942, no contribution 
shall be payable on wages paid to officers or mem- 
bers of crews on vessels. A 1945 amendment re- 
lieves employers of liability for contributions on 
wages paid before January 1, 1945, for certain 
services on vessels engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

A 1944 enactment authorized the Industrial Com- 
missioner to enter into reciprocal agreements with 
other States in regard to coverage of services on 
vessels engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. 
It adjusted the definition of employment to con- 
form to such agreements. An. Interstate Maritime 
Reciprocal Arrangement accepted by the Industrial 
Commissioner on October 11, 1945, defines service 
for the purposes of the, Arrangement and provides 
means for establishing the identity of jurisdiction 
of coverage Amendment of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act in 1947 extended federal coverage to 
the maritime industry on similar terms. 

Benefits Payable 

Benefits are payable according to a fixed 
schedule in the Law. Benefits depend upon the 
earnings of the benefit claimant in the “base 
year’’ (the calendar year immediately preceding the 
“benefit year’’). Formerly, a new ‘“‘benefit year’’ 
for all claimants began on each April 1; on June 
1, 1942 and thereafter, the “‘benefit year’’ is the 
period from the first Monday falling in June of 
each calendar year to and including the Sunday 
which follows the last Monday in May of the next 
calendar year. ‘i F 

A provision relating to special eligibility and 
benefit conditions for seasonal workers was re- 
pealed in 1946. This provision had never been 
operative. ; 

If ‘“‘reasonably fitted’’ by training and experi- 
ence, eligible claimants must accept offered em- 
ployment unless its acceptance includes joining 
a company union, jeopardizing his labor union 
status, working in an establishment where an in- 
dustrial controversy exists, working for substan- 
tionally less than the wages, hours, or conditions 
prevailing for similar work in the locality, or work- 
ing at a place unreasonably distant from home or 


ge. 


than ehas Geaulred fm his former employ 
an at require 

less the expense is led for. An employee may 
é refuse employment for other ‘‘good cause. 


abor market. 
A 1941 amendment to the Law provided a dis- 
ee nee for workers who yoluntextly leave 


tation to obtain benefits. 

Provision is made in the Law for hearings by 
referees on disputed points with regard to benefit 
claims or with regard to determinations affecting 
employers’ liability. Appeal may be made to the 
Appeal Board and then, on questions of law, to the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, Third 
Department. 


New York State Personal Income Tax Law 


Source: State Income Tax Bureau 


New York State adopted the personal income tax 
in 1919. ‘The law provides, with respect to any 
taxable year beginning on or after October 1, 1934, 
as follows: 


The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
income after reflecting credit for the personal 
exemptions: 2% on the ist $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. The total of the 
normal tax and net capital gain tax (see last 
Paragraph) is reduced 25% for the calendar years 
1943 and 1944 and fiscal years ending in 1944 
and 1945, 50% for the calendar years 1945, 1946 
and 1947 and fiscal years ending in 1946, 1947 and 
1948 and 10% for the calendar years 1948 and 1949 
and fiscal years ending in 1949 and 1950. 


A single person, or a married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 


A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500, 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
oie aggregate net income received by husband and 
wits. 

If the exemption status changes during the tax- 
able year the exemption allowable for the periods 
prior and subsequent to the change must be 
apportioned on the basis of time. 


A “head of a family’’ is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation~ 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. 


In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
€ach person, other than husband or wife, under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, or is over 
18 years of age and is in fulltime attendance at 
an approved school or college, who was receiving 
his or her chief support from the taxpayer. If the 
exemption status changed during the year the ex- 
emption must be apportioned. The dependency 
credit can he claimed only by the person who 
provides the chief support and cannot be divided 
between two individuals. 


Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 


A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 


months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. 


Residents and non-residents of N, ¥. State are 
taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law: a 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
Tendered in New York, or income derived from a 
business carried on, or from property located 
within, New York State. 


A return is required of every taxpayer where if 
Single his net income and net capital (Re for the 
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taxable year is $1,000 or more or if married and 
living with husband or wife the aggregate net 
income-and net capital gain of both is $2,500 or > 
more. { 


A return must be rendered in any case irrespece 
tive of the amount of net income where the poh 
income and capital gain amounts to $5,000 or over. 


Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the State during a taxable year, a return | 
is coues ses Le for ss pec and 
one for period of non-residence p: net 
income of sufficient amount for the whole tax=- 
able period as defined above to require one. 


In addition to the normal tax there is due a met | 
capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the | 
normal rates. It, also,-is payable in installments in | 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX 


An unincorporated business tax is imposed by 
Article 16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This 
is a tax on net incomes of unincorporated busi- 
nesses carried on in New York State and is due> 
with respect to the calendar years 1945, 1946, 1947, | 
1948, and 1949 and fiscal years ending in 1946, 1947, 
1948, 1949, and 1950, at the rate of 3% of net 
income of any unincorporated business wholly or 
partly carried on within New York State. : 


An exemption of $5,000 (or a ratable portion 
thereof for a period less than twelve months) is 
permitted, and the tax is not due in those cases 
ia which the net income is less. than the exemp- 

on. 


The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However; in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal } 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of the indivi- 
dual conducting the business or the members of a | 
partnership carrying on an unincorporated busi- | 
ness, if such person is actively engaged in the | 
conduct of the business. | 

| 


_. The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member. 


If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- | 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of | 
the total income which, under the circumstances | 
in each case, will equitably reflect the amount of | 
income actually earned within the State. } 


The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under the provisions of the Per- | 
sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
Purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commis. 
sion and should be secured by every unincorporated 
business entity which is subject to the tax. 


The tax is payable in full at the time the return 
is filed. " 


_New 


_ New York’s new Disability Benefits Law, which 
mt into effect April 13, 1349, constitutes Arvicle 
of the Workme 


914. New York, recognizing 

of many aspects of ‘‘on-the-job’’ 

} “off-the-job’’ disability benefits, was the first 
te to combine their administration. The new 


: differ .n character from those pro- 

ed for occupational disabilities. All workers for 
mployers of tour or more employees are covered 
the law, except certain groups traditionally ex- 
mpt. Special provision is made for the disabled 


table welfare plans. i 
aw, which became fully effective 
on July 1, 1950, when non-occupational disability 
| benefits became payable, is administered by Mary 
3 a Chairman oi the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 
__ With respect to occupational accident or disease, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
Tequires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ments carried on for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
he statute requires compensation coverage by any 
‘employing organization whether or not the work 
embraces the listed hazardous employments and 
egardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
»if four or more workmen or operatives are em- 
"ployed. An amendment of 1947 makes mandatory 
erage of executive officers of corporations sub- 
t to the law. 
_ it expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
Servants, except that an amendment of 1946 ex- 
tends coverage to domestic workers, other than 
those employed on farms, employed by the same 
/e@mployer for a minimum of 48 hours per week in 
/cities and villages having a population of 40,000 
os more. The workers excluded may be covered 
Yoluntarily. It also excludes lumbering operations 
4 a farmer for the production of firewood for sale 
ay the general public provided not more than four 
/ persons are engaged in such work. 
' An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
"teachers, ministers, and other non-manual work- 
ers for a religious, charitable, or education cor- 
"poration. 
_ An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
@ the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
eurs employed as such in New York City. No 
"penalty is placed, however, upon employers who 
‘fail to insure such chauffeurs. 
’ Ali State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. 
An amendment of 1947 provides mandatory cov- 
¢rage for voluntary firemen. 
. Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
"merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
“Liability Act. oe 
_ Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
@re excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
*time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
“the compensation law, but if injured upon, navi- 
“gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
‘paid under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
“bor Workers’ Compensation Act,”” approved March 
/4, 1927. Masters and crews engaged in unloading 
“or repairing are excluded from compensation if 
‘the vessel on which accident occurs is under eight- 


yeen tons net. Cyaims: for Injuries 


-- An injured employee or others must give written 
“notice of the accident to the employer within 
¢hirty days unless failure to give such notice is 
excused by the Board on the ground that notice’ 


Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 
Source: New York State Workmen's Compensation Board 
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for sufficient reason could not haye been given 


.or that the employer had knowledge of the acci- — 


dent, or on the ground that the employer had not 
been prejudiced by the omission. A compensation 
claim must be filed within 2 years after injury or 
disablement, In cases of disablement caused by 
compressed air illness, by latent or delayed patho- 
logical bone, blood, or ling changes, or malig- 
nancies due to occupational eo peas: to certain 
substances, the claim may be fil ond two years 
if filed 90 days after occurrence of disablement and 
of the knowledge that the claim is or was due to 
the nature of employment. The requirement as to 
filing does not apply to a minor, or an incom- 
petent who has no legal guardian or committee, nor 
to an employee to whom compensation has been 
paid or medical care furnished. 

The first payment of compensation becomes due 
on the fourteenth day of disability and thereafter 
is payable bi-weekly. 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilfml intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 

In the case of ans accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
Sap eyee may select the physician to render treat- 
ment. 

In case of an accident after such date the in- 
jured employee may select a physician authorized 
by_ the Chairman of the Board. 

Compensation to a disabled employee is 3 ot 
his average weekly wages but not to exceed $32 
per week, or less than $12 per week, and the mini- 
mum rate in cases of permanent total disability 
shall not be less than $15 per week nor in cases 
of temporary total disability less than $12 per-week 

In death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 35 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 
on maximum earnings of $227.50 a month. In the 
case of the widows and children of deceased em- 
cat wages are not deemed less than $78 a 
month. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $6,500. 

Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $5,500. 


Compensation for Disease 


The Law allows compensation for any and all 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 
after September 1, 1935. 

For silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
is payable for total disability or death only. A 
1947 amendment removed any limitation as to 
amount of benefits and transferred to the special 
fund (§15, subd. 8) liability after the first 260 
weeks in cases of death or total disability from 
Silicosis or other dust diseases. In cases of, death 
after September 1, 1947, where total disability oc- 
curred prior thereto, the special fund is liable after 
the first 104 weeks. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation, 

Laws 1945, Chapter 872, provides that an em- 
ployee who has any permanent physical impair- 
ment who incurs a subsequent industrial accident 
or disease producing a permanent disability caused 
by, both conditions that is substantially greater 
than that which would have resulted from the 
subsequent injury or occupational disease alone 
shall receive compensation and medical expenses 
from the carrier for the resulting disability. Such 
carrier, however, shall _be entitled to reimburse 
ment from the special Disability Fund for all such 
payments after the first one hundred and four 
weeks of disability. If such subsequent injury 
results in death, the carrier shall be reimbursed 
for all death benefits payable in excess of one 
hundred and four weeks. 


Public Assistance in New York State 
Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


Public assistance in New York State consists of 
the home relief program—including veteran relief 
"financed by state and local funds, and the three 
Special types of assistance in the financing of which 
the Federal Government participates—old age, aid 
sig dependent children, and to the blind. 
During 1949 a monthly average of 258,373 cases 


feceived public assistance of $228,240,403. Of 
this amount 25.8 percent was from Federal funds, 


54.6 percent from State funds and 19.6 percent 
from local. funds, 

Home relief expenditures for the year were 
$71,660,370. A monthly average of 84.281 cases 
received this form of assistance. 

Old-age assistance granted to a monthly average 
of 117,188 persons was $81,357,144. 

An average of 53,112 families received $72,315,146 
under the aid to dependent children program. 

Assistance to the blind, covering an average of 
3,792 persons per month was $2,907,743, 
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Minimum Wage Law in New York State 
. Source: New York State Department of Labor 2 eae 


ee 


Equal Pay Law 


than sex, 
Minimum Wage 


' 


1937, reversing its stand in th 


pee ans. the minimum wage 


e July 1, 1944, women are guaranteed 
: ages with men for equal work. The law 
WS a differential in pay based on factors 


Law 


hington. 
fe et, aaa cn, OEP Senne 
en an nors, 2 54 
Seer aENe policy of the state of New York that 


women and minors employed 
should receive wages sufficient 
maintenance and to protect 

The law empowers the Indu 


in any occupation 
to provide adequate 
their, health.’”” 

strial Commissioner 


to investigate wages paid to wemen and minors in 
any eeeaeation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and if, 


on the basis of information 


in his possession, 


with or without a special investigation, the Com- 
missioner is of the opinion that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors in such occupation receive 
wages insufficient to provide adequate maintenance 
and to protect health, to appoint a board which 
shall report upon the establishment of minimum 
wage rates for women and minors in such oc- 


cupations. 


ees and not more 


The © board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
of _representatives of employ: 


than 3 disinterested members representing the 
public. Within\90 days it shall submit a report 


New York State Labor Relations Act 


Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


Chapter 443, effective July 


i, 1937, ahd known 


as the N. Y. State Labor Relations Act. The State 
Act applies particularly to industries in intra- 
state commerce, excepting from its applications 
employers and employees admittedly subject to the 
National Labor Relations Act or the Federal 
Railway Labor Act. Employees of the State, 
municipality or other governmental agency, chari- 
table, religious or educational organizations, do- 


mestic servants and farm 
exempt. 


laborers are also 


The Act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, 
to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes the 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions of employment. Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
rectly or through representatives. 

The State Labor Relations Board is authorized 
to decide the appropriate unit for collective bar- 
gaining, as employer, multiple employer, craft or 
plant unit or other; provided that, where the ma- 
jority cf employees of a particular craft shall so 
decide, the Board must designate such craft as the 
appropriate unit. It may also conduct investiga- 
tions, hearings and elections, if necessary, to as- 
certain proper representatives. Individuals hired 


Housing in New York State 


Source: State Division of Housing 


To help meet New York Stat 


ered, and 
or comparable work. 


he accepts the Bis iye 
a wage order 
effective within 60 days. ug 
Violation of a wage order is a misdem nor . 
Any employee who is paid less than the we se 
established. an order may recover in a civil 
aisotininsting. ageinst’ an" empiovee for #Wving 

er: a! ag: ings 
Seatimany or serving on a wage board is pte 0 
a@ misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for reconsideration and re-; 
view of the minimum wage standards after 
wage order has been in effect for six months, nd 
for appeal aie pine on the validity and rea- 
sonableness of any order. : 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, mays 
be paid less than the minimum wage standards: 
or rates fixed for women and minors in any in 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage orders 

Minimum wage orders covering 952,500 workers 
are in effect in the laundry, beauty service, con= 
fectionery, cleaning and dyeing, restaurant, hotel) 
and retail trade industries, 


| 
i 
: 
- 


for the duration of a strike are barred from 
ticipation in elections. Company unions cann . 
listed on ballots. 

The Board cannot interyene in representai 
controversies between persons or groups within 
labor organization or between labor organizations 
affiliated with the same parent organization. | 
In cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, ete. 
and take testimony. If violations are proved, the 
Board can serve cease and desist orders upon the 
employer and may take further action, such as ord+ 
ering reinstatement with back pay of employees dis 
criminated against by the unfair labor practice. Th 
Board may petition the State Supreme Court fo 
enforcement of orders issued at the close of un 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the employe 
may petition the-Court to vacate such orders. 
terference with the activities of the State Labo: 
Relations Board or with employees’ exercise of theit 
rights in an election of reprenenie wir is penalized) 
_ The formal decisions of the Board are analy a 
in its annual reports which include also an analysi 
of court decisions and statistical data. In addition 
the Board issues printed volumes of its decisions 
Both the annual reports and decisions volumes a 
available at the Board’s offices, 250 West 57) 
Street, New York 19, New York. : 

The Members of the Board are Keith Lorenz, 


Chairman. and Meyer Goldberg and Frank D) 
Maurin, 


e housing needs, the 


Division operates a broad program that: (1) ad- 
ministers direct aid. to localities for low rent 
housing and slum clearance, (2) assists and ad- 
vises in problems of neighborhood and community 
development, (3) consults with local technicians 
and planners servicing communities, (4). determines 
the need for emergency housing and supervises 
planning and operations, (5) offers consultation to 
private or community groups in large scale housing 
Plans, (6) sponsors and supervises a laboratory 
program of privately-financed lower middle income 
housing for families whose incomes are slightly 
higher than those eligible for public housing, yet 
insufficient to meet rentals and sales prices asked 
Su speculative builders. This program has demon- 
strated what true building costs are when stripped 
of promoter’s excessive demands, The State super- 


vises 12 such projects with 6, 
has approved early constructi 
6,000 such units. The postwar 


840 apartments and 
on of an_ additional 
completed Bell Park 


; 


Gardens in New York Oy under this program, i 
an 800 veterans cooperative with total month] 
costs averaging $14 per room after a small dow | 
payment, 
_ The State’s capital loan fund for low rent hous 
ing and slum clearance totals $735,000,000. In addi 
tion, the State can pay cash subsidies up t 
$25,000,000 each year to such projects in order + 
maintain low rents. As of March 31, 1950 $388, 
124,900 have been earmarked for 55 low rent State 
aided projects to house 34,428 low income families 
The Division supervises 95 veterans’ emergenc 
housing projects built by the State; helped establisi 
158 emergency housing and educational roject} 
at 53 colleges and universities; helped create thre 
new emergency State colleges, Sampson, Champla: 
and Mohawk. About 60,000 veterans and their fam 
ilies are housed in 11,044 apartments and 13,48 
dormitory accommodations as a result of this pro 
gram, put in operation at a cost of $69,800,000 is 
State appropriations, ; 


j 


, and 26 of 1% of the gross income of a 
n an ab busiaess; hotel room occupancy tax, 5% 


_ The local non-property taxes now in effect in 
unties and cities other than the City of New 
ik are as follows: 


etail sales and compensating use taxes in the 
unty of Erie and the cities of Newburgh and 


; epsie; 
ant sales tax in the city of Long 

nsumers’ utility taxes in the cities of Bing- 
a Ee cen d tax he cit = 
% admissions an ues in the c 
Binghamton; ca 
A general business tax in the county of Monroe; 
lotel room occupancy taxes in the cities of 
inghamton and Long Beach. 


These taxes are imposed pursuant to Chapter 278 
the Laws of 1947, as amended by Chapter 651 
| the Laws of 1948 and Chapter 589 of the Laws 
1950, which authorizes any county (except those 
thin the City of New York) and any city of less 

1,000,090 population, to impose any or all of 
e following taxes: 


=. A tax on retail sales of tangible personal 
' property at a rate not in excess of 2% of 
_ receipts, and a compensating use tax. 


_ 2. A tax on receipts from sales of food or drink 
in restaurants and similar establishments, 
where the charge is $1.00 or more, at a rate 
not in excess of 3%. 


pa 
; 
“ 
“= 


' The Erie Canal was opened (Oct. 26, 1825) and 
the system made free (as of Jan. 1, 1883). 


' The construction of the improved canals was 
begun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 
10 feet long, with usable length 300 ft., 431% 
eet in beam, overhead clearance not to exceed 
1542 feet above the water surface. 


On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
itilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of 
Wood Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and 
Oneida River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, 


here another land cut is made to a point near | 


even: then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara 
ver. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal 
at Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario 
at Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canal- 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
Sanal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 
nall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
rom Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
shannel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
‘analization of Seneca River and Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins near Montezuma. 


The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
lead of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 

The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
he foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
ind through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 


The Champlain Canal was opened for traffic in 
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Local Non-Property Taxes in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Taxation and Finance 


3. A tax on the consumption or use of gas, elec- 
tricity, water, refrigeration or Steams ee 
service in these categories) for domestic or 
tse OF beleplione on (slegreek cova ok 

ephone or telegraph service 0: 
nature, at a rate not in excess of 3% of the 


charge. 

4. A tax on the privilege of selling alcoholic bev- 
erages at retail for off-premises consumption 
at a rate not in excess of 25% of the State 
license fee. 

5, A tax on admissions to places of amusement 
including roof gardens, cabarets, ete., an 
on dues and admission fees to social, athletic 
be sporting clubs, at a, rate not in excess of 


6. A tax on coin-operated amusement devices at 
ae not in excess of $25 per year for éach 
chine. 


7, A tax on the use of motor vehicles, at a rate. 


not in excess of $5.00 per year in the case of 
a non-commercial passenger vehicle weighin: 
3,500 pounds or less, and not in excess of $10 
per year in the case of any other vehicle. 

8. A tax on general business at a rate not in 
excess of 3/10 of 1% of gross receipts and on 
financial business at a rate not in excess of 
36 of 1% of gross income. 

9. A tax on hotel room occupancy at a rate not 
in excess of 5% of the rent. 


In addition, all cities of the State, with one ex- 
ception. (the city of Sherrill), have imposed a 1% 
tax on the gross income or gross open ar income 
of utilities, as authoribed by section 20-b of the 
General City Law. By section 138-d of the Village 
Law, enacted in 1950, authority to impose a 
similar tax was extended to all villages having a 
population of 5,000 or more. 

limited 


Local non-property taxes of more 
application are the New York City tax on gross 
income of conduit companies, the New York City 
general occupancy tax (with respect to premises oc- 
cupied for any gainful purpose) imposed pursuant 
to authorization granted to cities generally for 
housing purposes by section 110 of the Public Hous- 
ing Law, and taxes on pari-mutuel pools at race 
meetings, authorized by Chapter 254 of the Laws 
of 1940, as amended. 


New York State Canal System 
Source: State Department of Public Works 


1916. The Oswego Canal ‘in 1917, and the complete 
route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. 


The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 


They are under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, who acts through the 
Supt. of Operation and Maintenance. 


The principal office is in the State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. « 


The State grain elevator and the Barge Canal 
Terminal at Gowanus Bay at Brooklyn was trans- 
ferred to the port of New York authorities on May 
1, 1944, pursuant to Chapter 410, Law of 1944. It 
was also decided to transfer the remaining canal 
terminals in Greater New York to the city of 
New York in accordance with Chapter 409, Laws of 
1944. Such transfer was made on May 19, 1944. 


The State of New York owns and operates a 
modern grain elevator of 1,000,000 bushel capacity 
in Oswego as a facility for handling grain moved 
on the canal system. Terminals or docks, with 
warehouses have been established at-many of the 
cities and villages along the canal system. The 
Federal Government has dredged the Hudson River 
to Albany to a channel depth of 27 feet at mean 
low water and the City of Albany has established 
a modern port so that deep water navigation has 
been brought 150 miles closer to the Great Lakes. 
Albany has one of the largest grain elevators in the 
world with a capacity of 13,000,000 bushels where 
cargoes are received from the Great Lakes area 
shipped via the canals and transferred to ocean 
vessels for export. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Manufact. | Agricult’r’1| Other and 
Year Products Products Total 

Net Tons Net Tons Net Tors 
WSS... « 3,004,149 1,073,244 4,709,486 
909... de 3,508,954 16,908 4,689,034 
ec) Geese | Bae | Gua 
' Ce 3,207; ; 503, 
942 Sears 298,9 87,987 3,539,101 
DAS Wo. cle 1,365,159 126,368 2,824,160 


Manufact. | Agricult’r’l | Other and 
Year Products Products Total 

t Tons Net Tons Net. Tons 
1944..... 1,626,10. 131,392 2,506,840 
1945)... 0). 1,851,672 607,889 2,968,682 
1946...... 163,181 657,360 2,820,541 
1947..... 956,335 568,337 3,790,050 
1948..... 3,688,778 635,410 4,513,817 
1949... 3,264, 157 648,172 3,949,739 


a a ee Pa SEY Ble le OE ae 


154 N.Y. State—N. Y. City Vote for Mayor, rat 
Vote for Mayor, New York City 
1949 


38,868 
1,266,512 
Other total votes for Mayor were: Hass (Ind 


1,224. Total votes recorded 2,650,848. Absentee ballots vi 
1945 


PRA UBT ates lets ni SoLintion 


257,929/1,125,355 


: i ,304; Dobbs (Trotskyist) 3,656; Haas (Indu 
Te eo ee ee 


867,426 


Gov’t) 3,465; Shachtman 


Workers) 
War ballots voted. 13,939. 


1949 1948 1947 
674,190] 783,565 
poe: 651,111 
Brooklyn.. 2 
eens .... i 
Qichmond 64,518} 76,081 


*Includes 339,176 war voters. 


Registration in New York City (1944)—Males 1,836,335, females 1,720,942; 
temahee Tost lis: (1946) males 400823, females 1,243,413: (1947) males’ 1,290,501: 
(1948) males 1,733,561, females 1,582,268; (1949) males 1,473,264, females 1,302,372. 

Registrations in New York State (including Nags) er ieeseae 6,968,710; 


5,173,465; (1943) 


4 4,667,845; (1944) 17,212,996; 
(1948) 7,044,676; 


(1949) 6.368,995. 


Val. of 


940 |1,919.684 $02,444|1,062,320 
i ‘S65; 380,912]1,081,014 

206|1/089:370 
358,220)1,094,411 


1943 |1/658,785 f 1094, 
350,817|1,107,952 


, 74,632 
1944 |1,584,986 


72,334 


: _) 3,396; Bartell (Soc. 
. Gov.) 7,857; Glass (Soc.) 


Registration in New York City 
1946 


. . |2,775,636|3,315,829|2,362,748|2,714,035/2,202, 158 |3,556,377/1,751,156|2,145,47212,452,099) 


Public School Statisties, New York State 


Source: The. State Education Department 


oted 5,201; War ballots 275. 


Goldstein 


Rep. | Liberal | Fusion 


1 2,172 
3e'61s 23158 
50 53,45: 


301,144| 122,316) 


1945 1944* 


511,497] 827,971 
766,018|1,220,073 
412,697| 696,224) 352.532| 417,880 
49,679| 77/891| 43,822] 49.694! 


945) males 1,141,0455 
gi "rere borat 


(1941) 5,555,097; (1942 


(1946) 6,008,837; (1947) 5,679.6 


Total | Val. off 
Expend.|School 


4025 5 247, 
ait 584,820/1,337,80 


Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness were: (1940 
357,637,229: (1941) $357,923, 285; (1942) $356,183,375; (1943) $348,883,575; (1944) $347,016,624; (1945 
352,480,890; (1946) $378,143,894; (1947) $425,614,877; (1948) $477,887,493; (1949) $528,719,498. 


The Saratoga Spa is an institution for the 
treatment of chronic disease, with specialized 
therapies for heart and circulatory conditions, 
arthritis and rheumatoid disorders, neuritis, gas- 
tro-intestinal conditions, faulty metabolism and 
obesity. ‘‘Restoration cures’’ are offered for those 
who are not suffering from any organic disorder but 
have been under unusual physical or nervous strain. 

The Spa is situated on the Saratoga Springs 
Reservation, which embraces more than two Square 
miles and its acquisition was begun by the State 
in 1910 for the safeguarding of the medicinal 
springs for which this region has. been famous 


since 1773. These are the only naturally carbonated 


The Saratoga Spa 


waters found in the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Included in the facilities of the Saratoga Spe 
are 3 bath houses for administering natural min: 
eral water baths and other treatments; halls foi 
drinking the mineral waters; a bottling plant; ¢ 
research department; a recreation centre for the 
therapeutic use of sports, with a swimming pool! 
golf course, and tennis courts; and 1300 acres o 
parks for the free use of cure patients, and of th 
public in general. 

The Spa is being developed by the Sardtogs 
Springs Authority of New York State, whose di 
peokere are members of the Saratoga Springs Com 
mission, 


Origin of the 


The origin of the word Yankee has been traced 
fo Jan Kaas, a nickname applied by the Dutch to 
a shrewd, tricky fellow, and by English sailors of 
the 17th and 18th centuries to any Dutch free- 
booter, It gained circulation on the Atlantic coast 
when the Dutch of New Netherland applied it to 
their English neighbors in Connecticut. This is the 
version accepted by H. LL. Mencken in The American 


Word Yankee 


j 
Language (Supplement I) after sifting numerous 
other explanations. This discredits the origin 
given by James Fenimore Cooper in The Deer 
slayer, to the effect that the Indians pronounced 
English as Yengeese and that this led to Yankees 
In foreign countries Yankee is often applied to al] 
Americans, but in the United States it is limit 


to New England and still implies shrewdness ani 
sharp trading. : 


ttan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hn, was discovered by Henry Hudson on Sep- 
11, 1609. In 1613, the first habitations for 
men were built by Adrian Block, where 41 
vay now stands. On May 6, 1626, Peter 
nuit, appointed Director-General of New Neth- 
wand, purchased Manhattan Island from the In- 
for trinkets valued at about twenty-four 
os and the town with a population of less 
an 200 was named New Amsterdam. 
e first wooden church was erected in 1633. Two 
later Fort Amsterdam was built on what is 
low the site of the Custom House. In 1642 the 
inst public meeting place was built on the site of 
3 Pearl street. In 1653 a wall was built along what 
$s how Wall street, as a protection against attack, 
®ing extended along Rector street in 1673. 
New Amsterdam, with a population of about 800, 
incorporated as a city on February 2, 1653. 
first_street was paved in 1657, this running 
veen Broad and Whitehall Streets. On March 
2, 1664, King Charles II of England mted all 
i¢ Dutch land in America, covering what is now 
w York, New Jersey and a part of Connecticut, 
his brother James, Duke of York. The city 
captured by the English on September 8 of 
what year and it was then named New York after 
@ Duke of York. Thomas Willett, of Plymouth, 
Ss appointed the first Mayor, taking office in 
€, 1665. On August 9, 1673, the city was re- 
®aptured by the Dutch, who named it New Orange, 
fter the Prince of Orange. In November, 1674, 
lew Netherland, including the city of New Orange, 
28 ceded to England, and the province and the 
ity renamed New York. . i 
»On December 8, 1683, the city was first divided 
0 wards, each of the six with an alderman. On 
Wopril 27, 1686, the first charter was granted. The 
st printing press was set up on April 12, 1693, 
nd on October 16, 1725, the first newspaper in 
Wew York was founded. A new city hall was 
npleted at Broad and Wall streets in 1700, this 
becoming ‘‘New Federal Hall,’’ and on April 30, 
1789, George Washington there took oath of office 
ms first President of the United States. The first 
city library was founded in 1754. 


In 1756 a stage 
pute was started between New York and Phila- 
delphia. In 1762 the streets were first lighted at 
Public expense. 
_ On July 9, 1776, in the presence of George Wash- 
m, the Declaration of Independence was read 
the American troops quartered in New York, 
the site now occupied by the City Hall. The 
glish captured the city on Sept. 14, 1776, and 
Was not until Nov. 25, 1783, that the city below 
rteenth Street was again unaer the control of 
@ Americans. The final step in the establishment 
the first American, city government in New York 
tty was completed on Feb. 5, 1784, when Governor 
eee Clinton appointed James Duane as the first 
or. 
r By 1790 the city extended from the Battery to 


the lower end of City Hall Park, and its population 
was 33,131. New York was the capital of the 
Nation from 1785 to 1790, and the capital of the 
State until 1797. On Au 11, 1807, t - 
ton’s steamboat, the “Clermont,” made its 

from New York to Albany in thirty-two hours. In 
1832 the first horse railroad in the world started on 
Fourth Avenue. In 1844 the first uniformed Bot 
force in New York City was organized. On May 2, 
1865, the first ope fire department was organized, 
On May 24, 1883, the first bridge to span the East 
Brooklyn Ree pe was rca The 


boro bridge was opened; December 31, 1909, the 
Manhattan bridge was completed. The Holland 


7,841,023, 

In operation in the 1949-1950 school year 
New York City had 829 school organizations, as 
follows: elementary, 582; junior high, 88; high, 54; 
vocational high, 26; evening, 79. Pupils reg’ stered 
in September, 1949 were: regular’ day schools, 
876,163, vocational high, part-time, 8,137, voca- 
tional high, apprentices, 799, evening, 65,129. 

By act of the state legislature, Kingsbridge, 
north of Manhattan, and West Farms and Morris- 
ania, east, 12,317 acres, were joined to the city 
Jan. 1, 1874. In 1894 adjacent towns voted on an- 
nexation. Eastchester and Pelham Manor voted 
favorably; Mount Vernon and Westchester (town) 
unfavorably, the latter by only one vote. The 
legislature overrode Westchester and joined it to 
the eity with Eastchester and Pelham Manor, total 
over 39 sq. mi., or 26,017 acres. 

On Jan. 1, 1898 Greater New York’ was formed 
by organizing the adjacent counties into boroughs. 
New York on Manhattan became the Borough of 
Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent or- 
ganization and with Kings County became the 
Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north and 
east of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Bronx; Queens County became Queens Borough 
and Richmond County (Staten Island) became 
Richmond Borough. Each borough has a president, 
with the Mayor of New York as chief executive. 


in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 
ture City Hall of 1812, in City Hall Park—between 
cadway and Park Row, Chambers and Vesey 
reets—and the huge new Criminal Courts Build- 
ing and Tombs Prison at 100 Centre Street. Half 
Of the buildings flank Foley Square and create a 
Sivic Center of varying architectural designs. 

The City Hall was erected from 1808 to 1812 from 
designs by Joseph F. Mangin and John McComb, 
i is a handsome adaptation of formal Italian 

naissance, with a large porch and a clock cupola 

mounted by a figure of Justice. Although one of 

© smallest buildings in this area—216 by 105 

+—its position in the park gives it a fine setting. 
a built of Stockbridge marble save for the 
rear wall, which for economy was made of red 
sandstone. The south end of the park was cleared 
i 1938 of the unattractive Post Office building, 
rected after the Civil War. The new Post Office and 
Pederal Office Building is at 90 Church St. 

The City Hall contains the mayor’s office, cham- 
bers of the City Council and the Board of Estimate, 
he Art Commission and a museum. The chair used 
sy Washington when inaugurated president, his 
jesk, and chairs of the first Congress, used in 
federal Hall, New York, are here. Large paintings 
f Lafayette, Washington, Hamilton, Clinton, John 
lay and Henry Hudson by John Trumbull, S. F. B. 
Viorse and other painters adorn the walls. The 
“ity Hall is frequently used for the formal welcome 


New York City Hall and Other Public Buildings 


‘New York’s public business is transacted chiefly | of distinguished guests and municipal ceremonies. 


Directly north of the City Hall stands City Court 
Building, erected 75 years ago by the Tweed admin- 
istration. West of the City Hall stands the Liberty 
Pole, on the approximate spot where the Revolu- 
tionary patriots raised five poles that were cut 
down by the British. Statues of Nathan Hale and 
Horace Greeley, and a plaque commemorating the 
first reading of the Declaration of Independence 
are found here. An oak commemorates the unjust 
hanging of Jacob Leisler through British tyranny 
in 1691. 5 

The Hall of Records, an ornate building of 1911, 
ornamented with huge allegorical figures and por- 
trait statues, stands at Chambers and Centre Sts. 
It contains real estate records, the New York 
County Register, the Surrogate’s Court and the 
Commissioner of Jurors. East of Centre St. the 
Municipal Building of 1913 stands astride Cham- 
bers St., from Centre to Park Row. It is 40 
stories high with a tower surmounted with a 
20-ft. gilded figure of Civic Fame by Adolph A, 
Weinman. It contains the marriage license bureau 
and marriage chapel, the city’s broadcasting sta- 
tion, WNYC, and the Municipal Reference Library. 


FOLEY SQUARE BUILDINGS 
North on Centre St. lies Foley Square. Like the 
Roman Forum, it was once a pond and a swamp. 


The nearest building facing Centre St. at the east 
is the United States Court House, designed by Cass 


; ma , Phe: eS a a Pens 
_New York City—Brief History; City Hall, Public Buildings 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
Brief History of the Municipality 


Source: Legislative Manual of the State 


# 
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Gilbert, architect of the Woolworth building, Pan Ser? age ery 


completed his son, Cass Gilbert, Jr., in 
fo z-sary tower ig filed ith egal Sieg 
courts. North FS) 

Building, of 1912, an eight-story ropa apace a 
classic structure with Corinthian pillars ae 
granite staircase 100 feet wide. Across sha bo 
Stands the State Office completed » 


Se 1935 and contain 
to the State building, er n - 
ing the Health, Hospital and Sanitation depart- 
ments. 

‘These official buildings face the landscaped area 
of Foley Square, where green grass and plane ne 
relieve the stark aspect of granite and asp) ni 
Here office workers and even nurse girls with the: 
young charges take the air. It occupies the site 
of Collect pond, where John Fitch is supposed to 
have tried out a model of a steamboat in 1796. 
On the higher ground to the northwest the slaves 
who Tebelied in 1712 were executed. Behind the 
Supreme Court Building is the site of Five Points, 
notorious slum area in the early 19th century, 
described for horrified Londoners by Charles 


ee eis. THE NEW CRIMINAL COURTS 
On June 30, 1941, Mayor La Guardia dedicated 
the new Criminal Courts Building and Tombs 


Area of New York City : 


Seber at ate eee ar 
The City (five boroughs) of New Yor 
extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and 
&n extreme breadth of 1642 miles, measuring from 
the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 
From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 
mond to go Ny MN border of Queens Borough, 
the distance 5 miles. 
Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 2.3 miles; Bronx, length 8.3 
miles, breadth 8.0 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.6 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY 
Data marked with * relate to street elevations, ; 


Manhattan: 
1. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 
St. (Washington Heights) 
2. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 
St. (Washington Heights) ............ 
3. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th° 


183rd 


St. (Washington Heights) ............ 240* 
4. Audubon Avenue at W. 193rd St. é 
EERO OL ind. cae, <fs ie nase avs, tiee . 23 


5. Fort Washington Ave. at W. 184th st. 
(matural surface) 260 
6. Inwood Hill Park (natural surface).... 230 


The Bronx: 
1, Grosvenor Avenue at W. 252nd St. 
MEDI OROL LE) i tetebce ko, shh daa sa dutue Suet 276* 
2, University Ave. at Strong St. (Kings- 
SPRUE MORE NG (fai Vaten 7 Vaiss brie eS RINE asda’ 162* 


Todt Hill, Staten Island, 409.8 ft. is the highest 
point on the Atlantic Coast between. Maine and 
Florida, It rises from the Richmond Road at 
Dongan Hills on the rapid transit railway, and 
overlooks New Dorp and the Moravian Cemetery, 
where the Vanderbilts lie buried. 

Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
tom House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 
and Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; 
City Hall, 44,74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave. at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33: 
pie Bridge water tower, at the street level, 

The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill, 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E, 
233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 


” 


New York City—Public Buildings; Area; Fire Losses 


bation bureaus, psychiatric clinics, 

kitchen facilities and libraries. On the eleven 
floor there is a chapel with a revolving platfo: 
in three parts, adjustable to the needs of Cathe 
Protestant and Jewish services. On the east 
building overlooks Columbus Park, which occup> 
the site of Mulberry Bend, a slum abolished throu 
the efforts of Jacob A. Riis 60 years ago wh 
Theodore Roosevelt was Commissioner of 
with headquarters nearby. 


i= breadth 10% 9 ail eae length 
miles, br id les; ¢ 4 : 
miles, ——- hs — Richmond length 1 
miles, brea -3 miles. i 
The area of the incorporated City of New Yo 
is, in square miles, as follows—(first figures 35 
total area U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1940; se 
ond figures show d area, exclusive of oli 
water, Board of Estimate, City of Néw York.}/ 
(Bronx) 54.4-43.4, (Bri ) 88.8-76. Q fa 
hattan) 31.2-22.3, (Queens) 120.6-112.14, (Ric 
mond) 64.4-60.31. 


Richmond: 
1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road 


2. Highest point in the city, south of 

the intersection of Todt Hill naed 

and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. 0 

Todt Hill Road and 540’ s. of Ocean 

Terrace. Coordinate position W 

29,000 S.-:21,000 ss css0sk-swnteshane 
Brooklyn: 


1. Prospect Park West and 18th St........ 1822 
2. Barbey Street and Highland Blvd. ; 
near the entrance to Highland Park 167/ 

3. Greenwood cemetery, Highway monu- 
ment on a cemetery road inside the | 
Sth Ave. gate, on Reservoir: Hill.... 216) 

Queens: 

1. Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 
Central Parkway, at Station 374+00 | 
near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 j 
feet east of Little Neck Parkway 
west of Nassau 


and 2,000 feet 
County line 

Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyté 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard a 
Concourse, and B. 199th St., 148,64; Hall of Fan 
Terrace, at University Ave., 170.32; Poe Park, | 
192d St., 140.22; east approach to Washingté 
Bridge, at_University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.4) 

Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of tf 
Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington Ay 
163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 fe 
south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park We 
and 5th St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbu: 
Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. | 

The highest track elevation (altitude above Mez 
High water at base of rail) on the subways is 16 i 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fa 
Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ay 
subway system). 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Me: 
High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under ¢ 
Hast Channel of the East River on the 60th Stre 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—7th Aye, 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


Yr. No. 


No. Loss 


Loss Yr. 


Dollars 
26,819] 7,878,335]|1941.. 
32,454 8,600,5441/1942.- 
28,413] 9,637,375||1943. 


1938... 
1939, , 
1940. , 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
Source: New York City Fire Department 


Dollars 
34,285) 9,843,671 
28,294! 9,346,835 
35,043] 9,186,558 


Yr. No. ‘Loss 


Loss Yr. 


Dollars Dollars 
944. .| 33,564!10,394,130||1947..| 40,704 21,488,2 

1945..| 33,410/14,765,700|)1948..! 40,522/19\784' 14 
1946..| 44,764]16,991,465||1949..| 44,407 20,249, 9) 


No, 


ee Ee Cree ee 
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New York City—Mayors; Seal, Flags; Street Numbers 
Mayors of New York City Since 1665 


Mayors 


Robert Lurti: 726-1735 
Paul Richard, 738-4 


CONT Or CONE 


William Dervail. .. 
Nicholas de Meyer 
Ss. van Cortlandt. . 
Thomas Delavall. . 


ad 
Oo 


Nicholas Bayard.. 

§. van Cortlandt. . 
-|Peter Delanoy.... 

John Lawrence. 

A. De Peyster. 


1695-1698 

1698-1699 

1699-1700 
; 1700-1701 
Thomas Noell. . ..|1701-1702 
Philip French..... 1702-1703 
William Peartree. .|1703-1707 
Ebenezer Wilson. .|1707-1710 
J. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711 
Caleb Heathcote. .}1711-1714 
John Johnson .,..|1714-1719 
J. van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720 


W. F. Havemeyer. 
Andrew H. Mickle} 1846-1847 
William V. Brady .|1847-1848 


abe, e ey; ‘ee 


Terms 


735-1739 


a. {1811-1815 
a 181. 
"11815-1818 


John F. Hylan. 
{James J. Walker. . 
*J.V.MeKee....., 


¥. Gd. LaGuardia. ; 


Robert Walters. . |1720-1725 William O’Dwyer |1946 


Johannes Jansen. .| 1725-1726 
-*Acting. jResigned Sept. 1, 1932. 


Mayors of Brooklyn 


WwW. F. Havemeyer.|1848-1849 
Caleb S. Woodhull!1849-1851 


Mayors erms ayors ‘erms 


1)George Hall........ 1834 11/Conklin Brush...... 1851-1852)|21|Fredk. A, Schroeder. }1876-1877 
2i\Jonathan Trotter... .|1835-1836)|12| Edward A. Lambert. |1853-1854/|22|James Howell...... 1878-1881 
3| Jeremiah Johnson. . .|}1837-1838)|13|George Hall........ 1855-1856 ||23|Seth Low...........|1882-1885 
4\Cyrus P, Smith..... 1839-1841||14|Samuel 8. Powell... .|1857-1860||/24|Daniel D, Whitney. . {1886-1887 
5|Henry C. Murphy... 1842 15|Martin Kalbfleisch. . |1861-1863|/25| Alfred C. Chapin, .,.|1888-1891 
6| Joseph Spee aa eae 1843-1844]|16| Alfred M. Wood. . ..|1864-1865]/26|David A. Boody. . . .|1892-1893 
7)/Thomas G, Talmage. 1845 17|Samuel Rooth...... 66-1867 |127|Charles A, Schieren. .|/1894-1895 
8|Francis B. Stryker. .|/1846-1848||18|Martin Kalbfleisch. .|1868-1871||28|Fred’k W. Wurster,|1896-1897 
9i\Edward Copeland... 1849 19/Samuel 8. Powell... ./1872-1873||(Became a borough of: G 


10iSamuel Smith....... 1850 20|John W. Hunter... .|1874-1875||New York arabe 1, 1898.) 


Seal and Official Flags of New York City 


Source: The City Record 


THE CITY SEAL 


Arms: Upon a shield, saltire wise, the sails of a 
Windmill. Between the sails, in chief a beaver, 
base a beaver, and on each flank a flour barrel. 


Supporters: Dexter, a sailor, his right arm bent, 
and holding in his right hand a plummet; his left 
arm bent, his left hand_resting on the top of the 
shield; above his right shoulder a cross-staff. Sin- 
ister, an Indian of Manhattan, his right arm bent. 
his right hand resting on top of the shield his left 
hand hoiding the upper end of _a bow, the lower 
end of which rests on the ground. Shield and sup- 
porters resting upon a horizontal laurel branch, 

Date: Beneath the horizontal laurel branch the 
date 1664, being the year of the capture of New 
Amsterdam by the English and the first use of the 
name of the City of New York. 

Grest: Upon a hemisphere, an American eagle 
with wings displayed. 

Legend: Upon.a ribbon encircling the lower half 
of the design the words’ ‘‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi 
Eboraci.’’ : 

The whole encircled by a laurel wreath. 

The City Clerk is the custodian of the City Seal. 


THE OFFICIAL CITY FLAG 

Description: A flag combining the colors, orange 
white and blue, arranged in perpendicular bars of 
equal dimensions (the blue being nearest to the 
flag-staff) with the standard design of the seal of 
the city in blue upon the middle, or white bar, 
omitting the legend “‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi Ebo- 
Taci,’”” which colors shall be the same as those of 
the flag of the United Netherlands in use in the 


year 1626. HE MAYOR’S FLAG 

Description: The same in design as the official 
flag of the city, except that upon the middle or 
white bar, and above the design of the seal in a 
semi-circle, there shall be five blue five-pointed 
stars, typifying the five boroughs of the city. The 
dimensions of such flag shall be 33 inches by 44 


inches. HE COUNCILMANIC FLAG 

Description: The same in design as the official 
flag of the city, except that upon the middle or 
white bar there shall be below the design ‘of the 
seal, in a straight line, the word ‘“‘Council;’’ the 
dimensions of such flag shall be the same as the 
standard size of flags used for state and parade 
occasions, 4 


Street Numbers in New York City 


A way to find what street is near a certain 
address in another street without referring to a 
directory is as follows: 

Take the address number, cancel the last figure, 
then divide by 2 and add or subtract the key 
number fi below: 

Key Number 


Address in 
Avenue A,’ Avenue B, Avenue C, 
Avenue D, First Avenue, Second pygnue Add 3 


SIIPROMTAMOTING forte cs OSes = otah. | 9 or 10 
Fourth Avenue...... Bury 5 4 eteheied eh. te4 Add 8 
Fifth Avenue to Central Park........ Add 17 or 18 
Fifth Avenue above Mount Morris Park... Add 24 


Avenue of the Americas (6th Ave) Subtract 12 or 13 


PIEVOUT AVOOUG. 2). pe tciey > he es ciewlsinc tee ce Add 12 
Seventh Avenue above 110 St............. Add’ 20 
Bereta eae VORUC 0. 5701/21 0's15 9 divic's es vie'g ele es erie Add 9 
Nea IE UV ERAULG oc te lcle fale edt slcis%s/o'e)c en's dn) s]eie Add 13 


Address in 
Tenth) Avent 2 sisi eid eviae ellen ener 
Eleventh Avenue. . c ? 


Lexington Avenue Add 22 
Madison Avenue). 2.4 cas iude nieces eon Add 26 
Parle Avenue $22, Ac aaarecuie sisi aetna ee Add 34 or 35 
Columbus, Amsterdam, West End 

AVORMUES 3 sac. v copiihes eater age Une meee Add 59 or 60 


Broadway above 23rd’ Street..Subtract 30 or 31 
Central Park West 
Add: 60 


(divide house number by 10)........ 
Riverside Drive 
(divide house number by 10)............ Add 72 
Note: From Washington Square North most 
crosstown streets have 100 numbers to the block. 


Numbering of these streets start east and west 
from Fifth Avenue. 


New York City—Population; Building Construction — 
Population of Ns New York City by Boroughs 


1790 U.S. Census) 
800 a 


1 
1810 : 
24 a 
1 
1840 atts 
Ha ae 
a ru 
51, 
158 67,021 
1910 182,989 
1920 158, 
1930 174.441 
191,015 


1940 ae 
1950 (Preliminary*) 
*Consult Index for official 1950 Census of Population reports. 


Foreign White Population, New York City, 1940 


ative 
of 


oO} 
Total | Foreign) Foreign 

i Born jorMixed 

canner Whe Parent- 


England.. ei s Bulgaria. ..!.....---=- 
Eeotland, Sa Nivea + 33,292 
Wales 


Ba88 


e858 


jongsto & 


~_ 
28 


pp Seong 


a 


esses 


c-) 
~ 
re 


17,52 
84,675 0,655) 


Building Construction in New York City, by Boroughs 
Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 
Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 


Yr. |No. of Est. No. of Est. No, of Est. No. of No. of Est. 
bidgs. cost bldgs. cost bidgs. cost bidgs. bidgs. cost 


Est. 
cost 


dollars dollars dol dol. 
35,352,440 24,753,385} 2,222) 45, 8203 200 62, 4222 211 
43,769,233 54,104,730 46, 983,757 
14,248 2,8 23, 287,903 
12) 473, “es 


1,539,087 


21,133,550 
25,139,278 259. 1,439 58,437, 99 


40, 900; 931 6,038 26,917 3,695.49 0 
47,686,506 9,6) "547, $ 572 135° Ses" 342) 5, 512,810 
From 1942 on figures show buildings completed, instead of Plans filed. i 


TOTAL—-WHOLE CITY 


oO. No. No. | ; 
Year Year| of Est. Year| of Est. Year| of Est. 
bidgs. cost bldgs. cost bldgs. cost ; 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1940... 4}169,954,944)/1943..) 1,940) 23,572,879||1946..| 4,287] 36,519,295|/1949. .|11,372 261,794,990 
1941... 0 182; 304. 515/| 1944, . 899) 7,495,308]| 1947. . 8 628 114) 678, 655 
1942... 1] 54, 1450, 196|| 1945. . 909| 5,883,149]/1948. | 8,524 165, 050; 313 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 

Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in in the compilation 
Apart- " Apart- 

ments | Rooms |Estimated Year Tene- acute biel Estimated|! 

in in cost ments in in cost 


Year Tene- 


dollars 
27,415 101,200,240 || 1945....... 
28,404 5 | 97,193,727||1946....... 
18,983,000 rt is 94 Le Pargeardct 
3,193, 262) 1948. 278 Tt UB BB7 |. i ae 
* 5,345,014 4 00 | 


New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies Be 
“Source: City of New York, Tax Department | 
Assessed Values 


- Year (Calendar) , eee, Geher” Realty of Special Total of 3 
: Than Corp’s. Ponporsaes Franchises | Preced. 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 


(UREA ise ea Rm By Ss pen Ege, ao ane ea SS Ei ee 
Mists Pics ie => wae 13,927,482,855 1,378, 532,665 705,196,036 16,011,211,556 
13,767,145, 830 36 5 14 


16,9 453 

17,584,492.413 

717,551,914 18, 112'231/179 

1,652'856,440 748,750,360 18/396,138,375 


ASSESSED VALE ATIONS: BY BOROUGHS 
Including the Land 


Land Alone 


Year (Calendar) Total Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 
4 Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ars Dollars 
ORE SSeS St 6,782,598,019) 7,542,579,110)| 1,998,252,844| 3,724,651,751| 2, 4, aT 822; 303,562, Bee 
Eire S18 5 epee ie Saree ar trad 7,403,742, 150] 1/990,734,057| 3/698,243,145| 2'450,316,118| 302,955, 
BUS —46 oe wee 6,618,855,985 ‘f ive "692, 050 1's 93'512.883 31697,122'322 2'472,734.526 aor eee o15 
mernso—47 0... 6,602,322,745| 7 414) 623, 1740 2.001,552,156| 3.700,587,202| 2,486,526,910| 305, fs 
941-48) eevee 6,770,281,3 vi ,790| 2,144,439,842| 3,989,526,695| 2,722,910,305| 326,936,821 
QAB—49 6 ees 6,868,742,409| 8,025,272,512| 2/226'224'626| 4, 137,947,660] 2,861 ote 08} 335,031,107 
eee oO ot Ee ee 6,978,989,809| 8,263,994,725| 2,270,522, 182| 4'201,465,222| 3.036,322,626) 339,926,424 
1950-51 as oo s5 >i: 6,973,424,225 8'291'241.400! 2'300,897,108 4,239'910.858| 3,216,641.925| 347,447,084 
GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY, BY BOROUGHS 
q Man- Ma 
Year | hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- Year hattans Brooklyn| Queens Rich- 
(Cal.) Bronx mond (Cal.) Bronx mond 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
| 1943-44..13.04-3.03) 3.05 3.13 3.06 1947-48. .|3.01-2.98] 3.01 3.06 2,98 
1944-45, .12.91-2.89] 2.93 2.93 2.90 1948-49, .}2.97-2.96] 3.00 3.04 2.97 
1945-46. .}2.82-2.79| 2.79 2.82 2.79 1949-50. .|2.97-2.96] 3.00 3.02 2.96 
"1946-47. .|2.86-2.79| 2.82 2.86 2.79 1950-51. .|3.22-3.24| 3.24 3.27 3.24 


The basic rate (1950-51) was set at 3.08. The borough rates include local improvements. 

Exempt ace reece (1950-51)—Owned by the city, $4,687,211,571; owned by N. Y. State, $197,- 
- 936,835; owned U. S. Government, $354,441,900; miscellaneous, $1,090,813,920; housing, 
$221,062, oie total vay 330, 404,226. : 


4 New York City Bonded Debt 
Source: Office of the Comptroller, Bureau of Accountancy 
Long-term debt Net funded Tax notes, Revenue bills 
As of corporate stock} Sinking fund debt, col. 1 capital notes and tax 
July 1 serial bonds, & holdings less and anticipation 
assess. bonds col. 2 budget notes notes 
: dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
2,966,299,548 534,846,935 2,431,452,613 11,800,000 67,400,000 
3,054,630, 186 534,650,516 2,519,979,670 6,500,000 76,000,000 
3,034 484,944 549,954,945 2,484,529,999 4,000,000 78,260,000. 
963, 706, 12 578,594,788 2,385,111,341 ( i 82,560,000 
2,904,266,263 16,641,926 2,287,624,337 2,100,000 54,800,900 
2,942,065,797 656,832,744 2,285,233,053 2,300, 43,400,000 
: 2,895, 125,078 700,156,025 2,194,969,053 500,000 9,850, 
4 2,856,717,.190 742,350,331 2,114,366,859 43,500,000 25,400,000 
2,892,405,879 784,197,951 2,108,207,928 54,300,000 37,900,000 
% 2: 956,918, 919 822,517,713 2 134,401,206 38,200,000 46,300,000 
_ Note: The fiscal year of the City commences on July 1st and terminates on June 30 of the year 
Beeclowing. __ CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY 
. Debt Debt 
: limit ’ limit 
; Consti- | after |Réserves} Unen- Consti- after | Reserves} Unen- 
tutional | deduct- for cum- tutional | deduct- for cum- 
-. Asof debt- ing all | projects bered. As of debt- ing all projects bered 
July 1 jincurring} out- author- debt July 1 jincurring| out- author- debt» 
power | standing ized margin power | standing ized margin 
debt: debt 
ee. 1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 


$1, A 
’ 1940.../1,661,953 | 184,598 97,833 86,766 ||1945. ..|1,602,142 | 378,506 198,299 180,207 
- 1941:../1,654,422 | 174,970 63,009 | 111,961 ||1946. ../1,595,849 | 365,489 248,659 116,830 
1942. ..| 1,643,729 | 216,124 57,074 | 153,051 ||1947...]1,612,306 | 266,881 162,075 104,804 
1943. ..|1,629,378 | 272,198 46,123 | 226,075 |}1948.. ./1,643,608 | 275,833 192,269 83,563 
1944.” 11,613,485 | 328/387 54,805 | 273,582 ||1949...|1,688,934 | 244,469 197,840 46,628 


CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 


Expenditures 
Fiscal year 
July ist Interest Redemption | Expenditures 

June 30th Revenues on & amortiza- other than Total 
city debt tion of debt debt service | expenditures 

dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1940-1941........4... gis, aie 271 110,073,001 81,743,309 619,601,367 811,417,677 
1941-1942...........-. 786,413,345 110,988,653 71,352,229 608,229,291 790,570,173 
1942-1943............ 760,570,339 110,129,877 73,101,664 569,148,916 752,380,457 
1943-1944............ 759,963,626 107,703,469 73,009,637 551,706,620 732,419,726 
1944-1945.......... a 748,598,413 105,794,233 59,104,251 561,367,903 726,266,387 
1945-1946............ 7 174 105,598,201 67,334,985 595,756,084 768,689,270 
1946-1947... ces cece 902/929, "38 104/016,174 69,413,173 744,641,699 918,071,046 
1947-1948............ Ls 866 103,929,155 68,101,180 854,829,663 1,026,859,998 
2948-1949............ 1/120,139,691 104/700,087 80,162,038 919/889, 522 1,104,751,647 


jew ‘York City Land Values; Tax Rates; Debt; Revenue, Expenditures 159 4 


New York City Transit System in 1950 


York is served by the largest municipally 
Beh anil operated transit system in the United 
States. On June 1, 1950, this comprised the fol- 
lowing route miles: 

New York City Transit System. 
Rapid Transit (Subway 


PONE a ath eiesdap.- b nisl siaclaieie ® Riche oit,2)s cine oe 8.07 
MALI OO MOELY sche. cre eivvwlce sce e ct palee vise 31.64 
tie ee eb iene 
Total, New York City Transit System.... 820.46 
ah al Owned Lines: 
TEs lea Seaneeaiie Ce 31 
Total, Privately Operated Lines.........- 103.47 
Total All Lines in N.Y.C......... ges et 1,523.93 


(a) Includes 140.57 miles of route in Nassau 
County. : 


CHANGES IN RATES OF FARE 


Rates of fare were increased July 1, 1950 by act 
of the Board of Transportation, S. H. Bingham, 
ch., approved by Mayor O’Dwyer. On city-owned 
and operated transit systems they were: 

1. On rapid transit lines, 10 cents. 

2. On surface lines, 10 cents, with an additional 
charge of 5 cents for transportation across White- 
stone Bridge. 

3. For a combined ride on surface and rapid 
transit lines when transfer is made at a designated 
transfer point, 15 cents. Of the total of 15 cents, 
7 cents is considered fare for surface lines, 8 
cents for rapid transit lines. 

Exemptions to transfer charges: 

(a) Free transfers from elevated lines to street 
cars bound for the Brooklyn end of the Brooklyn 
Bridge are issued at the Bridge-Jay St. elevated 
station. Such transfers will be honored only at the 
intersection of Myrtle Avenue and Jay St. No 
charge will be made for a transfer to elevated lines 
at the Bridge-Jay St. elevated station from street 
cars operating from the Brooklyn Bridge to the 
intersection of Myrtle Avenue and Jay St. 

(b) No charge is made for transfer between any 
surface line terminating at the Brooklyn end of 
the Brooklyn Bridge and the IND Subway at the 
High St. station. 

(c) No charge is made for transfer to the Broad- 
way Elevated line at the Marcy Ave. station from 
@ bus of the Meeker-Marcy line operating from 
Kent Ave. to Marcy Ave. Free transfers are issued 
at Marcy Ave. station from the Broadway-Elevated 


Total Transit Debt 


New York City—Trancit System 


., 
Ae eS" 


line to 1 


is made at a transfer point. at 
5. Children under 6 years of age, when accom- 
panied by an adult, ride free of charge on both 
surface lines and rapid transit lines. ae 
6. Passengers._may transfer free of charge 
tween lines of the three rapid transit div: s 
BMT, IRT, and IND, at transfer points. it 


7. All existing transfer privileges between 
face lines are continued. 


Privately-Owned Lines 

Also effective July 1, 1950, the following changes } 
were made in rates of fare on privately-owned 
lines: ; 
Surface Transportation Corp. of New York (sub- - 
sidiary of Third Ave., Transit Corp.) from 8 cents 
to 10 cents. ; 
Other lines, from 7 cents to 8 cents oat 
When passengers transfer between privately-. 
operated surface lines and City-owned rapid! 
transit lines at transfer points, the charge for’ 
that portion of the combined ride which is on 
the City-owned rapid transit lines, is 8 cents 


: 
TRANSIT INVESTMENT AND DEBT i] 


The City of New York expended approximately y 
$30,000,000 on additions and improvements during? 
the six months from January 1 to June 30, 1950, | 
making a total of about $70,000,000 expended dur- - 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. The 
total expenditures to June 30, 1950 were approxi-- 
mately $1,675,000,000 of which about $1,358,000,000 } 
was disbursed directly by the City for construction | 
and equipment of transit lines, and $317,000,000) 
under the BMT-BQT and IRT-Manhattan Unifi- + 
cation Plans. 

The debt as at June 30, 1950, incurred in con-' 
nection with the New York City Transit System | 
and the South Brooklyn Railway Company is as + 


follows: - ~ 


| 


Total outstanding debt 
Sinking fund reserve 


Construction . Cost of 
and equipment unification Total 
eR at Aik 
$949,694,888.77 $311,801,099.24 1,261,495,988. 
244,616,075.61 47,355,369,93 ; 291 O7idie od 


It would have been impossible for the City to 
have carried out its transit development plans or to 
have purchased the privately-owned systems under 


EXEMPTED TRANSIT DEBT 


SL SE a a aaa a ne ee eae 


705,078,813.16 


264/445,729'31 969,524) 542.47 


unification if the following exemptions of debt. 


had not been authorized by constitutional amend- 
ments: | 


Securities issued for contracts nos. 1 and.2 exempted as self-sustain- 


ing under the state constitution 


Total Outstanding 
originally debt 
exempted exempted 


$42,122,724.86 
230,290,655.29 
311,801,099.24 


$51,013,724,86 
300,000,000.00 
315,000,000.00 


The 1950 Legislature of the State of New York 
gave the initial approval of a constitutional amend- 
ment exempting $500,000,000 from the City’s debt 
limit for further transit development, including the 
construction of the Second Avenue Line and the 
required connections with existing lines. The 
amendment must also be approved by the 1951 
Legislature and a majority of the voters at a 
general election before it becomes effective. 


SE SR ee | —_——______ 
666,013,724.86 584,214,479.39 
; 


FIXED CHARGES ON TRANSIT DEBT : 
The City’s tax budget for the fiscal year. ending 
June 30, 1950 includes $42,146,864.95 for interest and 
$20,563,427.36 for amortization and redemption, a 
total of $62,710,292.31 for service on the transit 
, debt. The tax budget recently adopted includes 
$43,273,606.50 for interest and $26,316,675.57 for 
amortization and redemption, a total of $69,590,- 
282.07 for transit debt service during the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1951. ' 5 


* tive. cNot available’ at this time. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


N.Y. City—Transit 


‘ear ended 
June 30 


The Staten Island Rapid Transit 
*Privately operated. aOperated b 
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System, Tunnels, Bridges; Crime Statistics 


RAPID TRANSIT AND SURFACE—REVENUE PASSENGERS 
lew York City Transit System a 


Railroad carried 4,424,410 passengers during the 1949 calendar year. 
y The Hoard of Transportation of the City of New York. bTenta- 


a Trolley and 
us lines* 


368009208 Oe 386.601 
963,395,142 79,711,587 
988/987.778 81/377,393 
1,038/010'812 75,431,288 
1,079, 173,227 "6 
rasraaran | Beaune 
,402,339.43: "904'3987 114 "286.8 
b2'334,407,269 ce te a a 


Source: General Offices, Randall’s Island, New York 


The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
ig governed by a board of three members appointed 
by the Mayor of The City of New York for over- 
lapping terms of six years each. The members are: 
Robert Moses, chairman, George V. McLaughlin, 
Vice chairman, and Charles G. Meyer, vice chair- 
man, George E. Spargo is general manager and 
secretary. The Authority administers the following: 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel, opened for traffic 
May 25, 1950, is the newest and most modern of 
New York’s vehicular tunnels. It connects Brooklyn 
and Manhattan under New York harbor, with ac- 
cess at the Battery. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two traffic 
Janes. It is 9,117 feet long, the longest tunnel under 
water and the second longest vehicular tunnel in 
the world. The longest is under the Mersey at 
Liverpool, 11,254 feet. Tubes have an outside di- 
ameter of 31 feet. Four ventilating stations and 53 
Westinghouse fans, 8 feet in diameter, will supply 
25,000 tons of fresh air an hour through the tun- 
nels. A garage for 1,050 cars at the Battery is part 
of the project. 

Cost of the tunnel is approximately $84,000,000. 
The base toll is 35c per passenger vehicle. 

Bonds carrying 234% and 314% interest were 
given the Reconstruction Finance Corp. by the 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority to finance 
loans for its projects. On May 3, 1949, the Authority 
sold $141,500,000 bonds drawing 242% and 234%, 


part of which were to redeem RFC loans. 


Triberough Bridge (opened on July 11, ° 1936) 
connects Manhattan, The Bronx and Queens. The 
eee comprises three bridges, a ‘suspension 

dge, 2 vertical lift bridge, and a fixed bridge 
all connected by long viaducts. The suspension 
bridge, having 1,380 feet of main span with side 
spans making a total of 2,780 feet, crosses the 
East River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 800 
feet wide. The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 
Harlem River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 
@ channel of 204 feet. In weight and area it is 
the largest. vertical lift span in the world. The 
fixed bridge is a truss 383 feet in length and 
gpans the Bronx Kills. The Triborough Bridge 
is three miles long. The connecting arteries, built 
by the Authority but maintained by the City in 
Manhattan, The Bronx and Queens, cover fourteen 
miles. f 

Bronx-Whitestone Bridge (opened on April 29, 
1939) connects The Bronx and Queens, and crosses 
the East River about two miles west of the point 
where it widens into Long Island Sound. The main 
span of 2,300 feet makes it the fourth longest sus- 
pension bridge in the world. The channel width is 
1,000 feet. : 

Henry Hudson Bridge (single deck opened Dec. 
1936, upper deck May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 
River at Spuyten Duyvil where the Harlem con- 
nects with the Hudson River. This bridge has the 
longest fixed arch in the world. The length of the 


entire structure is 2,000 feet and it spans a chan- 
nel of 41815 feet. ; 

Marine Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
crosses Rockaway Inlet from Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways. 
This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 
being the longest vertical lift highway span in 
the world. 

Cross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (com- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading 
from the mainland to the Rockaway Peninsula, 
It includes a bascule bridge over a 100-foot 
channel. 

Jacob Riis Park Parking Field completed July 
3, 1937, is located in the Rockaways. It is a 70-acre 
parking field capable of parking 14,000 cars, the 
largest single paved parking space in the United 
States. Construction is of concrete. 

Queens Midtown Tunnel (opened for traffic Nov. 
15, 1940), crosses under the East River between 
East 36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, 
Long Island City. The length of the tunnel is 6,200 
feet. At its deepest point. the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside diameter accommo- 
dating two lanes of traffic. 


Triborough Traffic 1949 


Triporoush. (oo... pec bec eee eee 23,764,234 
Bronx-Whitestone .............+.0e--+s 14,976,004 
Henry ‘Hudson: .c04 Sct albu sabia eretiae 17,327,385 
Cross Bay Parkway... :<2\.+.swemceneseer 5,169,510 
Marine Parkway... 3... s2ois..pesseewes 4,791,276 
Jacob Riis Parking Field ..............- 229,672 
Queens Midtown |... 4... sar. oi caer 10,966,581 


RAILROAD TUNNELS 


Easy access to Manhattan is obtained by tun- 
nels that serve railroads, subway trains and motor 
cars. Railroad tunnels are: 

Hudson & Manhattan Railroad North tunnels 
under the Hudson, Jersey City to Morton St., two 
single track tubes, 5,700 ft. long. Uptown tunnels 
connect with north tunnels at Morton St., extend 
to Christopher St. and to Ave. of the Americas 
(Sixth Ave.) to 33d St. South tunnels under Hud- 
son from Jersey City to Church St. terminals at 
Cortlandt, Church and Fulton Sts., New York. Two 
single-track tunnels extend from Hoboken term- 
inal of Lackawanna R. R. to Washington St., with 
connections to the Pennsylvania and Erie rail- 
toads. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Tunnels under Hudson 
from Pennsylvania terminal, New York, to New- 
ark, .N. J. Two tunnels with two tracks each, 
60 feet below Manhattan street level, from Penn- 
sylvania station to East River tunnels, four 
separate one-track tubes, leading to Long Island 
City. 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner 


Arrests 


Year Police| Police 
(Gal.) [Homi-) Other /Tot. all) Force Dept. 
cide | Fel.’s |'Crime Expend. 
No. No. No. No. Dollars 
1940...| 295 13,701] 895,675| 18,748] 67,041,871 
1941,../ 230 12,578] 937,764) 17,952] 67,177.831 
1942...| 253 11,914] 578,378) 17,582] 66.591.692 
1943...| 170 11,532] 369,047, 17,210] 66,760,756 
1944,..| 207 12,5071 458,280! 15,5791 68,870,317 


194$ quota of Police Force, 18,828. 


Arrests 

Year |—————__ — | Police Police 
(CGal.) |Homi-|] Other] Tot. all) Force Dept. 

cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend., 

No. 0. No. No. Dollars 
1945...] 282 13,340] 493,741) 15,068] 69,839,909 
1946...| 325 14,525} 697,734| 17,245) 70,216,692 
1947...| 302 14,707; 758,205) 17,492) 89,143,376 
1948...] 320 13,627], 783,359) 18,116] 94,697,137 
1949...1 296 14,229! 963,795' 18,562|102,031,389 
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The Port of New York A ; Sek | 

Headquarters: 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11,N.Y. | 5 
thori =sup- | the entire New York between 40th 

rice pelle pee ane ny States of Aist Sts. ‘and Bighth Beg meek Aves., to be aceay 
lew Yor! for use, Jan., 1951. ; 


t siee tasilities and to 
r Fey 7 
commerce of the New York-New Jersey Port Dis- 
The Port Authority is administered by a board 
Se Get 
ag) vernors oO 
Srcay. They serve without pay for terms of six 
years. The commissioners are: 
New York—Howard S. Cullman, chairman; Eu- 
gene F. Moran, Bayard. F. Pope, S. Sloan Colt, 
Charles S. Hamilton, Jr., Chas. H. Sells. 


The Authority also is engaged the de- — 
ve t of regional air and 
se tain the New York-New Ji dis- 
trict of ti ’s air : 


000,000 LaGuardi: 
Tricreatieat Airport (formerly 


: Port 
New Jersey—Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., vice chair- | 1947) between the 
man; Frank D. Abell, Donald V. Lowe, F. Palmer og epg er i ekcaeoe 
Armstrong, Horace K. Corbin, John Bors. $45 tan iad aicas Gore eduled. operations 
Charged with the protection of port commatory | Dee. 2, 1939 by the City of New York. It occupies 
the Port Authority appears before such regulatory | £0". oo. and $s situated in the Borough of Queens, 
bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commission, aoe 


the Civil Aeronautics Board and the United 
States Maritime Commission in the interest of 
the unified port area. It maintains branch offices 
in Washington, Chicago and Cleveland to promote 
the movement of commerce through the port of 
New York. 

The Authority’s Lincoln and Holland tunnels and 
the George Washington Bridge, spanning the Hud- 
son River, and its Bayonne and Goethals bridges 
and Outerbridge Crossing, connecting Staten Island 
and New Jersey, join the two states into one 
metropolitan business, residential and recreational 
area, : 


Traffic for One Year 


Traffic over the Authority’s bridges and tunnels 
in 1949 was: Holland Tunnel, 16,484,014 vehicles; 
Lincoln Tunnel, 12,962,842; George Washington 
Bridge, 17,980,030; three Staten Island bridges, 
5,339,392. The total traffic over the six Port Au- 
thority crossings during 1949 was 52,766,278 ve- 
hicles and for the first five months of 1950, 21,710,- 
261 vehicles. 

During 1949 the Port Authority began construc- 
tion of a $3,100,000 new exit viaduct at the New 
Jersey exit of the Holland Tunnel and an $8,000,000, 
2,500-foot tunnel under West 179th Street, New 

ork, to relieve congestion at the New York ap- 
proaches to the George Washington Bridge. The 
Authority has also authorized the construction of 
additional connections to the New York and New 
Jersey approaches to the George Washington Bridge 
and Lincoln Tunnel. 


New Terminals Being Built 


The bi-state agency’s terminal facilities include 
the Port Authority Building (111 Eighth Ave., 
Manhattan), housing the Union Railroad Freight 
Terminal, and the Port Authority Grain Terminal 
and Columbia Street Pier on Gowanus Bay, Brook- 
lyn, the Port Newark Marine Terminal, Newark, 
N. J., and the New York Union Motor Truck 
Terminal, 325 Spring St., opened Nov. 1, 1949. A 
similar Union Motor Truck Terminal, the world’s 
largest, was constructed at Delancy Street near 
Route 25, Newark, N. J., to begin operation in 
July, 1950. The Authority is also constructing a 
$24,000,000 Port Authority Bus Terminal to occupy 


Passengers Enterin 


New York City. One of 

terminals in the world, LaGuardia 
1949 handled 159,465 
air passengers of w 


222,620 air passengers of 
seas travelers; and Newark Airport 
plane movements and 834,916 domestic air pass- 
engers. 

Ni York International Airport at Idlewild, 
oul opened by — — Au- 


Bay, over which more than 68,000,000 cubic yards 
of hydraulic fill were placed. Responsibili 
completion and future development of the 

was transferred by the City the Port Authority 


ing 1949, the Port sulbosty 


Teterboro Airport Bought 


To assure future availability of an adequate air 
terminal in the northwest quadrant of the Port of 
New York District, the Authority, on April 2, 
1949, purchased the 500-acre Teter Airport, 
Bergen County, N. J., for $3,115,000. This airport is 
only 25 minutes from Times Square. It has three 
100-foot wide runways, two of which are 4,500 feet 
long, the third. 3,000 feet. During 1949, Teterboro 
Airport handled an average of 500 plane movements 
per day, of which most were training and non- 
scheduled cargo and passenger flights. : 

To finance new projects and for refunding pur- 
poses, the Authority had issued as of Dec. 31 
1949, bonds having a face value of $671,101,000 and 
had invested in its facilities $330,511,553. Its gross 
revenue, 1928-1949, totaled $337,497,910. During the 
Bert erean 1950, gross revenues amounted to 


and Leaving New York City 


(By trunk line railroad, Hudson Tubes and Ferries) 


Source: 


These statistics were compiled from passenger traffic figures furnished by the various 


carriers and operators at the request of the Public Service Commission which were accepted without 


verification 


Railroad Passengers 1949 


1948 


Commutation, zone and 
family: trip... csces cece 

Other passengers.......... 103,789,1 

Hudson tubes(a) 


137,387,096] 126,876,776 


; ,194] 87,283,075)| Railroad pass Oran sale 
46,810,622} 44,218,995|| Local passengers: Semeies 


(a) Excludes passengers transferred 
New York City, south of 60th Street, 


287,986,912| 258,378,846 


r corroboration. 


Ferry Traffic 


1948 1949 


«| 27,045,342] 25,271,030 


-..| 10,822,983) 9,484,172 
a ee 
Total,...... eeeeeeees| 37,868,325] 34,755,202 


to or from Penn. R.R. abov 
According to the Regional Plan Association, New Yorke ie rythese ee ae ar ances et 


-, approximately 3,500,006 persons enter 


Manhattan, on a typical business day. 
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Full-Color Transparency Improves Display Advertising 


Largest full-color transparency ever exhibited 
was displayed in May, 1950, on the east balcony of 
Grand Centfal Terminal, New York City, as the 
first of a series of colored photographs presented 
by Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. There 
were three panels, of which the central panel, 
representing a garden in full bloom, was 18 ft. 
high, 66 ft. long. To produce the panel two or 


more color originals, 5 by 942 in., are enlarged by 
sections on strips of film 19 in. wide, 18 ft. long, 
which are spliced together, This is rolled on a spool 
20 ft. tall, suspended between protective trans- 
parent sheets in the frame and lighted from 
behind. The result was expected to effect consid- 
erable change in indoor display advertising, espe- 
cially in the use of more artistic subjects. 


lane movements and 3.204214 i 
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' Columbus, marble statue (J. Sunol), 


IN MANHATTAN 


Atlas (Lee Lawrie), Rockefeller Center, Fifth Ave. 
and W. 5lst St. 


Bolivar, Gen, Simon (Mrs. Sally Farnham), Bolivar 
Hill, Central Park West; 1921. 

Booth, Edwin (as Hamlet), bronze statue (Edmond 

Quinn), Gramercy Park, 1918. 


perzant, William Cullen (Herbert Adams), Bryant 


rk, W. 42nd St. and 6th Ave., 1911. 
rns, Robert, bronze statue (Sir John Steel), 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1880. 

Carl Schurz Memorial, Morningside Park (Karl 

Bitter). 


City Employees Memorial, Music Hill, Mall, Cen- 
tral Park (Georg Lober, sculptor, and Otto 
Langmann, architect). 


Civic Fame, Finial Municipal Bldg. (A. A. Wein- 
man). 


Columbus Monument (Gaetano Russo), Eighth Ave. 
and 59th St. (Columbus Circle); 1894. 

south en- 

trance to Mall, Central Park; 1892. - 

Cooper, Peter, statue (Augustus Saint-Gaudens), 
in front of Cooper Union. 

Ericsson, John, bronze statue (J. S. Hartley), on 

the Battery. 

Farragut, Adm. David G., bronze statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Madison Sq. 

Peer ee Memorial, Times Square (Charles 

eck). 


Franklin, Benjamin, bronze statue (E. Plassman), 
Printing House Square; 1872. 

Genius of Communication, Finial A. T. & T Bldg., 
Dey St. and B’way (Evelyn B. Longman). 

Grant’s Tomb (J. H. Duncan), Riverside Park at 
122nd St.; 1897. 

Hale, Nathan, bronze statue (MacMonnies), City 
Hall Park, Broadway and Murray St. 

Hamilton, Alexander, granite statue (Carl Con- 
Tads), Central Park, on the East Drive. 


_ Henry Hudson Memorial, Riverside (Karl Gruppe). 


Indian Hunter, bronze figure (J. Q. A. Ward), 
Central Park, near lower entrance to the Mall. 

Irving, Washington, bronze bust (Beer), Irving 
Place and 17th St.; 1935. 

Jefferson, Thomas (W. O. Partridge), in front of 
eee School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


* Joan of Arc, bronze equestrian statue (Mrs. Anna 


Vaughn Hyatt), Riverside Drive and 93d St. 
Large Marble Groups, U. S. Custom House 
. ¥. C:, Europe, Asia, Africa, America (Daniel 
Chester French). 
Lincoln, Abraham, bronze statue (H. K. Brown). 
Union Square, north side; 1868. 


Notable Monuments and Statues in New York City 
A selection from among many others. Name of sculptor in parentheses. Date refers to erection. 
‘ Lincoln and Boy (Charles Keck), Abraham Lincoln _ 


Houses, Madison Ave., and East 133d St. 
Martyrs’ Monument, Trinity churchyard, in 
memory of American soldiers who died in British 


prison ships in Revolutionary War. 

Pilgrim, The, bronze statue (J. Q@. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, near E. 72nd St. entrance. 

Prometheus (Paul Manship), Rockefeller Plaza, 
between W. 50th and W. 5ist Sts. 

Pulitzer Fountain (Hastings—figure by Karl Bit- 
ter), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. u 


Scott, Sir Walter, bronze statue (Sir Johm Steel), 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1872. 


ith Regiment Memorial, 67th St. . 
(Karl Dlava). “ si oe ieee 


Shakespeare, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward) Cen- 
tral Park, lower end of the Mall; 1872. 


Sherman, Gen., bronze equestrian statue (Saint- © 


Gaudens), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors* Monument (Chas. W. 
Stoughton, Arthur A, Stoughton and Paul B, 
Dubuy), Riverside Drive at 89th St.; 1902. 


ee ips Monument (Henry Bacon), Battery Park, 


Washington, bronze equestrian statue (J. Q. A. 
Ward), Union Square, south side. 


Washington and Lafayette, bronze statue (Bar- 
tholdi), W. 114th St., Manhattan Ave. 


Washington, bronze (J. Q. A. Ward) on site where 
he took first oath as President, Broad and Wall 
Ss * 


Washington Marble Arch (Stanford White), Wash- 
ington Square, at the foot of Fifth Ave. 


IN BROOKLYN 


Beecher, Henry Ward, bronze figures on granite 
pedestal (J. Q. A. Ward), Boro Hall Park. 


Grant, Gen. Ulysses S., bronze equestrian statue 


(Wm. Ordway Partridge), Grant Square. 


Horse Tamers (two), bronze (F. W. MacMonnies), 
Ocean Ave. entrance, Prospect Park. 


Slocum, Gen. H. W., bronze equestrian statue 
(MacMonnies), Vanderbilt and Flatbush Aves. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Arch, granite 
(John H. Duncan), on the arch, three groups, 
Victory, bronze (MacMonnies), the Navy, bronze, 
oe gigas bronze; Grand Army Plaza, ‘Prospect 

ark, 


Warren, Major Gen. G. K., bronze figure (Henry™ 


Baerer), Grand Army Plaza, Prospect Park. 


Washington, George (H. S. Shrady), bronze 
equestrian statue, Williamsburg Bridge Plaza. 


In QUEENS 


Civic Virtue, Kew Gardens, 


Queens (Frederick 
MacMonnies). , 


Education Statistics, New York City 


Source: Board of Education 


Year Average Average Number of Expenses of 
Sehoond iz Daily Daily School Organi- Instruction Day| Teaching 
June Register Attendance| Buildings zations School Salaries | Positions 
0. No. No. 0. Doll 0. 
940. wc cceciess 1,069,465 968,143 733 716 126,680,805. 26. 34,962 
BGR crete. =e 9s 1,029,019 933,491 732 717 26,004,314.28 34,789 
MED sins dic s)<0's 977,659 887,937 725 712 123,402,086.81 33,198 
1943..... ; 919,040 814,485 715 702 117,914,406.43 33,337 
oe Se 871,533 762,460 712 699 114,519,399.42 ,09 
TOES os iiss esere 847,817 750,612 710 696 114,931,041.23 31,736 
1946........ . 9,9: 734,127 709 695 126,337,936.47 32,510 
W947... os eee 834,083 747,034 709 695 134,762,091.08 32,745 
POMS Sc ci accelc avs 836,239 753,838 710 696 147,288,608.75 33,241 
VL} aie | 46,978 764,798 716 704 155,640,562.70 33,614 


The Greater New York Fund 


The Greater New York Fund, organized in 1938, 
is a permanent philanthropic organization which 
conducts an annual fund-raising campaign among 
pusimess concerns and employee groups for ‘‘busi- 
ness’s share’ of the financial support needed for 
operating purposes by local hospitals, health and 
welfare agencies, including organizations and 
institutions operated under Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant as well as non-sectarian auspices. 

The campaign goals approximate about 20% of 
the total funds that must be raised by the partici- 
pat’ ~ agencies. In 1950 the total was $40,000,000 


of which the Fund asked business for $8,000,000. 

Any hospital or social agency in any of the five 
boroughs, providing free or below cost services to 
persons living or working in New York City and 
meeting recognized standards of operation, ‘is 
eligible to share in the proceeds of Fund cam- 
paigns. In 1950 there were 423 such organiza- 
tions and institutions. 

The money raised by the Fund is distributed 
on a pro-rata basis among the participating social 
Becces after a careful study of each agency's 
needs. 
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CENTERS OF PUBLIC INTEREST IN NEW YORK CITY 


te a) 
Capsule Guide to Parks, Libraries, Art Galleries, Monuments rad 
- . ° 
, founded 1899, has exhibits of 
American Acad. of Arts and Letters rie eg nie Sapp seal = especialy 
The American Academy of Arts and Letters is | inviting to children ot : 
a aeiately endowed, honorary institution, founded reach. It gives sani ig a ——_ { 


in 1904 by the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, a body consisting of 250 members which 
had been organized in 1898 by the American Social 
Science Association. The purpose of the academy 
is the furtherance of literature and the fine arts. 
Membership which is limited to 50 is based upon 
distinguished creative work in literature, art and 
music. Only members of the National Institute are 
eligible for election. : 

The academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
West 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 
York City. Its annual meeting takes place in 
November. In May of each year the academy and 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters hold a 
ceremonial at which new members of both organ- 
izations are inducted, medals awarded and fifteen 
$1,000 arts and letters grants given. An exhibition 
of the works of newly elected members and of the 
recipients of honors opens in the Art Gallery. 

Officers serving in 1950 were President, Paul 
Manship; Chancellor, Chauncey Brewster Tinker; 
Secretary, Mark Van Doren; Treasurer, Deems 
Taylor. 

Riembera John Taylor Arms, Gifford Beal, Ber- 
nard Berenson, Ernest Bloch, Van Wyck Brooks, 
John Alden Carpenter, Gilmore.D. Clarke, Walter 
Damrosch, William Adams Delano, John Dos Pas- 
sos, Barry Faulkner, William Faulkner, James Earle 
Fraser, Douglas Southall Freeman, Robert Frost, 
Charles Hopkinson, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Anna Hy- 
att Huntington, Archer Milton Huntington, Robin- 
son Jeffers, Leon Kroll, Lee Lawrie, Sinclair Lewis, 
Walter Lippmann, Archibald MacLeish, Paul Man- 
ship, John Marin, Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Eugene O’Neill, Bliss Perry, Herbert Putnam, 
Edward W. Redfield, Agnes Repplier, Carl Sand- 
burg, Henry D. Sedgwick, Henry R. Shepley, Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood, John Sloan, Albert Spalding, Eu- 
gene Speicher, John E. Steinbeck, Deems Taylor, 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Mark Van Doren, 
Charles Warren, Adolph Alexander Weinman, 
Thornton Wilder, Mahonri M. Young. 


For 1950 awards consult index. 


New York Botanical Garden 


The New York Botanical Garden occupies 230 
acres of diversified land in the northern and 
western parts of Bronx Park, New York, N. Y. The 
Bronx River, with a gorge and waterfall, is one 
of its natural features. Along the banks of the river 
is the Hemlock Grove, with 3,000 native trees. 

The museum includes a herbarium of more than 
2,225,000 pressed plant specimens; a reference 
library of more than 50,000 bound volumes and 
150,000 pamphlets, comprising the country’s largest 
combined library on botany and horticulture; a 
display of economic and fossil plants. 

The main conservatories house thousands of 
tender plants from more southern climes, In the 
Floral Display House, also the Tropical Flower 
Garden, there is a continuous show from November 
through May. The Tropical Rain Forest, natural- 
istic plantings of begonias, aroids, aquatics, tropi- 
cal ferns and of cacti and other succulent plants 
of the Old and New Worlds, as well as the collec- 
tions of living plants that are useful to man, are 
on continuous display the year around. 

Announcements of courses of study, free pro- 
grams, and special exhibits are mailed free. 


Brooklyn Institute 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is lo- 
cated in the Academy of Music Bldg., Lafayette 
Ave. and Ashland Place, Brooklyn. It is privately 
endowed and supports lectures, concerts and other 
cultural movements. It administers the Brooklyn 
Museum, Brooklyn Children’s Museum and Brook- 
lyn Botanic Gardens. The City of New York con- 
tributes to these latter three organizations. 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum, Brooklyn Ave. 


Centers of Public Interest in New York 


Seri, 
om 


City , re 


Brooklyn A 
Washington and Flatbush Aves.; 50 acres of ‘‘gar- 
dens within a.garden.”’ Some of the ite ae ; 
the Rose, Rock, Iris, Herb and Wild ex gar 
dens; mass plantings of Japanese Ty : 
azaleas, tulips, daffodils, crocus, chrysanth 
and water lilies. The model Children’s Garden i 
now 40 years old. The laboratory building, erec j 
1918, has a library, herbarium, lecture and study 
rooms, and plant virus research laboratories. 


Brooklyn Museum - 


The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn, New York, was estab- — 
lished at its present site in 1897. It is open week- 
days 10 to 5 p.m.; Sundays and holidays, 1 to 5 
p.m., closed Christmas Day. Admission is free. 

Its collections of decorative and useful objects 
and fine arts are comprehensive and include Ameri~ 
can Indian, Colonial U. S., Alaska, Africa, Central 
America, China, Egypt, India, Japan, Mexico, Peru. 
The Egypt section has a large Old Kingdom ex- | 
hibit with a royal sarcophagus of c. 2600 B. C. The 
Coptic art is rich in textiles. 

European paintings and water colors include 
works by Bellini, Vermeyen, Hals, Ribera, Geri- 
cault, Degas, Monet, Gaugin, Tissot. : 

American paintings and water colors include 
works by Allston, Feke, Blackburn, Peale, Copley, 
Blakeloch, Stuart, Cassatt, Eakins, Homer, Sar- 
gent, Sully, West, Mount, Quidor, Innes, Heade, 
The American rooms are unique in that an entire 
main floor and staircase is often shown as a unit, | 
The earliest example is the Maj. Nicholas Sewall 
house from Secretary, Md., 1665; the latest a par- 
lor and dining room of c. 1820 from Irvington, N. J. 

The museum has a collection of over 6,000 prints, 
with a good representation of modern French and 
American prints; a large Egyptological library and 
a@ general reference library of art and ethnology. — 
The Brooklyn Museum Art School gives 60 courses 
in fine and commercial art and enrolls over 1,300. 


Brooklyn Public Library 


The Brooklyn Public Library in Breoklyn, N. ¥., 
estab. 1897, has a-Central Building, 37 branches, 
six sub-branches, and numerous agencies for the | 
distribution of books in schools, hospitals, camps: 

Administration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial),.Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. This building, built by the City at a cost 
of $5,000,000, was opened in 1941. There are separate 
Children’s and Young People’s Rooms. The library 
serves the largest children’s reading public in the 
country. Its juvenile circulation reaches nearly 
2,000,000 a year. 

In the last year of record 711,300 card-holders, 
equivalent of the tenth largest city in the U, S., 
borrowed 5,353,170 books. 

The library has a total collection of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 volumes. Notable are the collec- 
tion of music books and scores, books on costumes, 
chess and checker collection, Civil War hooks, | 
World War cartoons, and Old Juvenile collection. 
A large collection of phonograph records is ayail- 
able for home use. Special reference work, to 
assist business men, is done’ in the Business Refer- | 
ence Branch at 197 Montague St. 

Chief Librarian is Francis R. St.John. Officers 
are: Henry J. Davenport, pres.; Robert E. Blum, 
vice pres.; Harold J. Baily, sec.; Edmund P 
Looney, treas, Board of Trustees, 1950-51: Joseph 
D. Allen, Philip Blank, Elizabeth M. Brennan, Ig- | 
natius P. A. Byrne, M.D., William M. Calder, Jr., 
Dominick Corso, Marion Crary Ingersoll, J. Vincent 
Keogh, Chauncey F, Levy, D.D.S., Frank P, Me- 
Gowan, Charles J, Mylod, Charles Pratt, Harriet | 
T. Righter, Paul D. Shafer, John L. Smith, Sidney | 
S. Tedesche, Edward A. Vosseler, Gregory Wein- | 
stein. Ex-officio, the Mayor of the City of New 
York, the Comptroller, the President. of the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, 
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The Cloisters 


ie Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
_N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum of 
- Art, devoted to European medieval art. Incorpor- 
- ated in the building are five cloisters reconstructed 
with original elements from the French monas- 
teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font, Trie and Froville. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are a Romanesque chapel 
rebuilt with sections of the former chureh at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
' century from Pontaut and a 13th century sculp- 
tured portal from Moutiers-St. Jean. 

In this setting are exhibited fine examples of 
“sculpture, painting, stained glass, metalwork and 
furniture of the Middle Ages. Outstanding are 
_ the major part of a set of tapestries depicting the 
Nine Heroes, one of the only two known surviv- 

_ ing series of 14th century tapestries, and the fa- 
_ mous series of 15th century tapestries representing 
the Hunt of the Unicorn. Important additions 
first shown in 1950 are the Chalice of Antioch, one 
of the earliest known Christian chalices; three 
tombs of the Counts of Urgel, Spanish, early 14th 
_ century and a 12th century statue of the Virgin 
_ from Autun. The site of The Cloisters, the build- 
- ing and in large part the collections are the gift 

of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


; Cooper Union Museum 


The Cooper Union Museum for Decorative Arts, 
Cooper Square, New York, N. Y., was founded 
_ 1896 by the granddaughters of Peter Cooper as 
a division of his ‘‘Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art.’’ 
Collections include: textiles from 1500 B.C.; 
_ drawings, prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork, 
metalwork, costume accessories, wallpaper; 13,000 
original drawings for ornament and decoration by 

- European and American masters from the 16th to 
- the 20th century; representative collection of en- 
| gravings and etchings from Mantegna to Picasso; 

works by American artists including Winslow Hom- 
a er, Thomas Moran, F. Hopkinson Smith, Daniel 
* Huntington and Frederick E. Church. 
a The Museum Library, which is one department 

. of the Cooper ‘Union Library (the first free reading 
"room in New York), contains books, pamphlets and 
-- auction catalogs on fine and applied art, including 
: a special collection of engravings and original 
_ books of design of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
~ centuries. The Picture Library contains 1,040 
"scrapbooks and over 500,000 classified clippings 
~ and photographs. 

The Cooper Union Free Forum series, held. three 
fimes weekly in the Great Hall where Abraham 
Lincoln made his famous pre-nomination speech 
Feb. 27, 1860. Other famous speakers were Henry 
Ward Beecher, Woodrow Wilson, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, John Quincy Adams, Louis Brandeis, Ben 
Lindsey, Jane Addams, Henry George, William 
Jennings Bryan, Mark Twain, and 12 other presi- 
dents besides Lincoln. 


Fraunces Tavern 


Fraunces Tavern is located at Broad and Pearl 
Sts. A fine example of Colonial architecture, it 
was erected, 1719, as the DeLancey mansion. It 
was acquired, 1762, by Samuel Fraunces and was 

' then known as Queen’s Head Tavern; after harsh 
use in the 19th century, it was fully restored. 
A restaurant uses the first floor. 

The Museum contains numerous relics of the 
Revolution, historical paintings by John Ward 
Dunsmore, and water colors of scenes of the Revo- 
lutionary War, by Harry A. Ogden. The Long Room 
was the scene of Washington’s farewell to his 
officers, Dec. 4, 1783. It is the headquarters of 
the Sous of the Revolution of New York State. 
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Freedom House 


Freedom House, estab. 1941, was formed to ad- 
yance the ideals of a free society. Among its found- 
ers were Wendell L, Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The president is 
Robert P. Patterson, former secretary of war. It is 
housed “1 the Willkie Memorial Building, estab- 
lished by Freedom House in association with 
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friends of the late Wendell L. Willkie, and dedi- 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of his 
death. The aim of the founders of this Memorial 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entrance: 
“We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to All 
Men and One World.’’ The building was financed 
by voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,000. 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y., facing the 
New York Public Library and Bryant Park. Inside 
the lobby, a,tablet extends from the flodr to the 
two-story ceiling against a-terra cotta background. 
On this is inscribed in stainless steel letters @ 
quotatien from a speech made by Willkie at Duke 
University Jan. 14, 1943: ‘We must establish 
beyond any doubt the equality of man.’”’ 

On the wall opposite the tablet isa portrait 
of Willkie, painted by Joseph Margulies, and pre~- 
sented to the Memorial by the Chinese Consil- 
General in New York City on behalf of his people. 

A permanent exhibit known as the New York 
Freedom Fair was opened in 1950. 

The auditorium, on the second floor and known 
as the ‘‘One World Center,’’ has a seating capacity 
of 250; the first floor Assembly Room, which seats 
150, has a bust of Willkie by Malvina Hoffman. 
Organizations which make their headquarters in 
the building include Freedom House, the National. 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Anti-Defamation League and Metropolitan 
Council of B’nai B’rith, the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
sociation, the World Student Service Fund, the 
Labor League for Human Rights, and the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service. 


Frick Collection 


The. Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New York 
21, N. Y., was founded by the late Henry Clay Frick 
(1849-1919). 

The principal part of the Collection consists of 
14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Cas- 
tagno, Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
vanni_ Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese; 
Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terborch, 
Ruisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, Goya; 
Monet, Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ing- 
res, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
Raeburn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 

There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous 
Diana a unique terra cotta version is here. 

The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the 16th’ century,’ with pieces by 
Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
mond, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, French 
and Italian period furniture. 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest ana 
a notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 


. Madame de Pompadour. 


American Geographical Society 


The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th St:, New York, N. Y., was organized in 
1852 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
map collection, presents lectures, and awards hon- 
ors and medals for exploration and geographical 
research. 

Intensive studies in the geography of Latin 
America were begun in 1920, the results of which 
have appeared in the form of maps, monographs, 


and bib hies, including a 107-sheet map of 
the ranean continent from the Mexico-United 
es niet ae carried forward include 
Research projects being 
studies of changes in the glaciers of Alaska and 
western Canada, studies in medical geography, and 
in mathematical oi hela a Cdr ee 
Most recent publications o: 
new map of ie wend; and the Coast of Northeast 
Greenland by Louise A. Boyd and others. 
The Society’s collection contains 124,877 volumes 
of books and periodicals, 197,931 maps, 2,774 atlases 
and 33,582 photographs. 


Governors Island 


Governors Island, lying in New York harbor half 
@ mile south of the Battery and reached by a small 
ferry, contains about 173 acres and has been a 
U. S. Army headquarters for over 150 years. It is 
now HQ for First Army, which has charge of the 
New England states, New York and New Jersey. Its 
shoulder patch, the ‘‘big black A,” is a familiar 
sight on the streets of New York. 

The island was the home of Wouter van Twiller, 
second director of New Netherland, 1637-38. In 
1698 it was set aside for the benefit of ‘““His Ma- 
jesty’s governors,’’ and for this reason is called 
Governors, without an article or apostrophe. 

The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
built 1807-1811 by Col. Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj. Franklin. It is in the form of 3sths of a 
circle, 200 ft. in diameter, with walls of red sand- 
stone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, originally mounting 
100 guns. Castle Williams was used as a prison for 
Confederates during the Civil War. South Battery, 
built 1812, is now the Officers Club, Fort Jay, 
built 1794-1806, is the center of administrative of- 
fices and officers’ houses. 

Generals who have served on the island include 
Grant, Sherman, Hancock, Schofield, Miles, Shaf- 
ter, Merritt, Chaffee, Arthur MacArthur, Leonard 
Wood, Bliss, Bullard, Ely, Summerall, Drum, 
Hodges, and Walter Bedell Smith. 


Hall of American Artists 


The Hall of American Artists is located in the 
rotunda of the Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University in New York, N. Y. Founded by 
W. Francklyn Paris and offered to the University 
(1919) as a memorial to American painters and 
sculptors, this group contains portraits in bronze 
of the following artists, all executed by American 
sculptors and endowed by popular subscription: 

James A. McNeill Whistler by Edmund T. Quinn; 
J. Q. A. Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J. Q. A. 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan; Walter 
Shirlaw by Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce 
by Paul W. Bartlett; Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. 
Bartlett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Green- 
ough (1841); Francis D. Millet by Albin Polasek; 
George Inness by Scott Hartley; Charles. W. 
Hawthorne by Albin Polasek; Charles Grafly by 
Albin Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret 
French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Charles 
Grafly; William M. Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry 
K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith 
by George T. Brewster; Charles H. Niehaus by 
Adolph Alexander -Weinmann; Henry’ Merwin 
Shrady by E. Amateis; Frederic MacMonnies by 
John Flanagan, and a self-portrait by Frederick 
Ruckstull. 

Publications comprise The Hall of American 
Artists series, of which five volumes have been 
issued, and numerous pamphlets honoring Ameri- 
can artists and architects. 


Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans is located 
on the campus of New York University on Uni- 
versity Heights in the Bronx, New York, N. Y. The 
Hall and adjoining buildings were built with funds 
contributed by the late Mrs. Finley J. Shepard 
(Helen Gould). Only persons dead 25 years or more 
are now eligible. 

Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 
chosen every five years by a College of Electors, 
consisting of approximately 100 American men and 
women of distinction, representing every state. 
The final names will be chosen 2000 A.D. when 150 
will be honored. Busts and tablets are donated by 
individuals and associations. Following are the 77 
names chosen up to October, 1950, 


Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow ~~ 

John Marshall 

Horace Mann 

Samuel Finley Breese 

* Morse 

George Peabody 

Joseph Story 

Gilbert Charles Stuart 

George Washington 

Daniel Webster 


John Paul Jones 


Eli Whitney 1930 
Matthew Fontaine 

1905 Maury : 

John Quincy Adams James Monroe 4 

James Russell Lowell James nbs MeNeill 

Mary Lyon Whistler 

James Madison Walt Whitman 

Maria Mitchell 1935 


William Tecumseh 
Sherman 
John Greenleaf Whittier 


Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 


Emma Willard William Penn 
1910 1940 
George Bancroft Stephen Collins Foster 
Phillips Brooks 1945 
William Cullen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper | Sidney Lanier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes | Thomas Paine 
Andrew Jackson Walter Reed 


John Lothrop Motley Booker T. Washington 


Hayden Planetarium 


The Hayden Planetarium of the American 
Museum of Natural History, 81st Street near Cen- 
tral Park West, New York, N. Y., is a theatre 
of the sky. Here, guided by an astronomical com- 
puting mechanism, the stars and other heavenly 
bodies are projected by rays of light on a 75-foot 
dome, giving an illusion of the night sky. About 
9,000 stars, including stars of the sixth magnitude 
are shown. ‘ 

Each month a new sky-show is presented. When 
a new star or comet appears in the real heavens, 
those bodies are also made visible in the plane- 
tarium sky. 

In recent years a great variety of sky-shows | 
have been presented, among them The Parade of 
the Planets, Color in the Sky, Our Sun, Waves 
from Space, and the End of the World, a fantasy of 
colliding stars. A special Christmas. show is given | 
each December in which various theories regarding ; 
the identity of the Star of Bethlehem are discussed 
with the aid of the Planetarium projector. 1 

In the corridors of the planetarium building are 
many interesting scientific exhibits including a 
large collection of meteorites and several trans- 
parencies of the world’s finest astronomical photo- | 
graphs. A series of unusual dioramas, the Willetts 
Memorial exhibit, dramatically illustrate the anat- | 
omy of basic weather cycles in three dimension, 

The Hayden Planetarium played a. vital role in | 
World War II by adapting its unique facilities to 
celestial navigation instruction. With the end of 
the conflict the Planetarium reconverted immedi- | 
ately to peacetime activity, 

Amateur interest in astronomy is encouraged by 
making facilities available to the public for instruc- 
tion in telescope making. Anyone may. make a 


err, 


os, p 


or for his own telescope at cost by registering 
these courses. Additional Planetarium activities 

ude a s} course for school teachers where 
in-service t is given. 


ni} 


Hispanic Society of America 


The Hispanic Society of America, founded 1904 
by Archer M, Huntington, is a free public museum 
“and reference library devoted to the art and litera- 
_ ture of Spain and Portugal, and to the presentation 
_of their culture. It occupies two monumental 
' buildings on Audubon Terrace, between 155th and 

_ 156th Sts., west of Broadway, New York, N. Y. Its 

» paintings include primitives of the Catalan, Ara- 
| gonese, Valencian and Castilian schools, works of 

the 16th and 17th centuries by Morales, El Greco, 

'Zubaran, Ribera and Velasquez, and of the 18th 

_ century by Goya. Modern artists represented in- 

_ clude Zuloaga, Viladrich, Lopez Mezquita and So- 

_ Tolla, whose canyases on the regions of Spain were 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ayenue 

- at 82nd St., New York, N. Y., was founded in 

1870. Its collections, the most extensive in the 

Western Hemisphere, cover 5,000 years, represent- 

_ ing the cultures of the ancient world and the Near 

_and Far East as well as the arts of Europe and 

_ America. It is open daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun- 

- days-and holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is free. 

/ Certain sections are closed Mondays and Tuesdays. 

Renovation of the Museum building, begun in 

1950, will make possible a more effective display 

of the collections. During the period of recon- 

struction some collections will be taken off exhi- 

| bition and certain services may be temporarily 
_ Suspended. 


3 EUROPEAN MASTERPIECES 
a 
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The collection of European paintings, including 
oils, pastels, water colors, miniatures and drawings 
numbers more than 3,000. Among recent accessions 
are: Blowing Bubbles by Chardin, Cypresses by Van 

- Gogh, Tahitian Women by Gauguin, Guitarist by 
» Manet, Portrait of an Ecclesiastic by Fouquet and 
' distinguished modern European works included in 
” the Alfred Stieglitz collection. 
‘ Among the masterpieces in the collections are two 
| Raphaels, some 30 Rembrandts, and important 
~ pictures by Bellini, Boucher, Bouts, Brouwer, Brue- 
gel, Castagno, Cézanne, Claude, Constable, Corot, 
_ Courbet, Daumier, David, Degas, Diirer, Gains- 
' borough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, Guardi, Hals, 
E. Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, Memling, Mon- 
a et, Murillo, Poussin, Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Ru- 
bens, Sassetta, Segna, Steen, Tintoretto, Tiepolo, 
' Titian, turner, van der Weyden, van Dyck, van 
- Eyck, Velasquez, Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau, etc. 


AMERICAN ART 


The collections of American paintings and sculp- 
ture present a well-rounded survey of the progress 
~ of the arts in this country from Colonial times to 
the present. Artists represented include Allston, 
Bingham, Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, 
Copiey, Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, 
Mount, Peals, Ryder, Sargent, Smibert, Stuart, 
Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whistler. Portraits 
of the 18th century are in the American Wing. 
The collection of modern American paintings ac- 
' quired chiefly through funds given by George A. 
Hearn, has been augmented by purchases of works 
by some 50 contemporary artists. A retrospective 
exhibition of pictures by artists active between 1900 
and 1950, including examples of American painting 
in the Stieglitz collection, was shown during the 
- summer. A competitive exhibition open to all ar- 
tists living in the United States and offering $8,500 

- in prizes was arranged for December, 1950. 


AMERICAN ROOMS 


. Also included is-a wing devoted to the decora- 

- tive arts in this country from the 17th through the 
first quarter of the 19th century. In rooms recon- 
structed in most cases with original woodwork, 
there have been assembled furniture, metalwork, 
ceramics, glass, prints and paintings. 

The earliest room is the parlor from the Thomas 
Hart House, Ipswich, Mass., 1640. Of particular 
interest is the Assembly Room from the City Tav- 
ern, Alexan” ‘ia, Va., where Washington attended 
his last birthnight ball (1798)..The exhibit in- 
cludes an important Philadelphia Chippendale 
room from the Samuel Powel house, the great hall 
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painted in the room in which they are exhibited, 
Among the exhibits are pre-Roman and Roman 
bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets. Hispano-Mor- 
esque lustreware, Roman and Spanish glass, tiles 
and pottery; metal work including silver for ec- 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The latter 
include Hispano-Moresque silks, gold and silver 
brocades, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, laces, 
and rugs from Cuenca, ‘Salamanca and) Alcaraz. 
The library contains 250 Hispanic incunabula, in- 
cluding several by Lambert Palmart of Valencia; 
the famed collection of the- Marquis of Jerez de los 
Caballeros; first and rare editions. Photographs of 
fine and decorative arts, including costumes, of 
Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are ayail- 
able for study. The Society regularly issues His- 
panic studies and has published over 600 works 
to date. The museum is open weekdays, except 
Monday, 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Sundays, 1 to 5 p.m. 
The Library, open 1 to 4:30 p.m., is closed Sun- 
days, Mondays and holidays : 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


from the Van Rensselaer Manor house at Albany, 
N. Y., and a comprehensive collection of Pennsyl- 
vania German decorative arts. The south exterior 
wall of the American Wing is the facade of the 
United States Branch Bank formerly at what is 
now 30-32 Wall St., built between 1822 and 1824. 


PRINTS 


The Print collection consists of woodcuts, engrav- 
ings, etchings and lithographs dating from ce. 1450 
to the present. In addition to illustrated books and 
work by great artists such as ntegna, Diirer, 
Rembrandt and Goya, the collection includes eariy 
woodcuts and engravings used by cabinetmakers, 
architects, interior decorators, silversmiths, writ- 
ing masters, embroiderers and lace-makers. There 
are also important series of trade cards, bookplates, 
and cigaret insert cards. Prints may be seen in 
the Print Study Room on Mondays through Fri- 
days, 2 to 4:45 p.m. The Study Room is closed ex- 
cept by special appointment from June 15 through 
Labor Day. 


ANCIENT ART 


Egypt—The Egyptian collection presents a chron- 
ological picture of this highly-developed civiliza- 
tion. Outstanding are a mastabeh tomb erected 
about 4,400 years ago for a Memphite dignitary, 
rebuilt in its original form; a series of painted 
wooden funerary models from the tomb of the 
Theban grandee, Meket-Re (c. 2,000 B.C.); jewelry 
and other treasures of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor- 
Yunet (XII Dynasty), and of three princesses of 
the XVIII Dynasty; a series.of life-size and colossal 
statues of Queen Hatshepsut (c. 1500 B.C.) and 
small works of art of the New Kingdom and later. 

Greece & Rome—Notable among numerous ex- 
amples of the arts of Greece and Rome are a Greek 
statue, the best preserved of the early Attic Kouroi; 
a number of Athenian sculptured gravestones 
ranging from the 6th to the 4th century B.C.; 
Roman copies of two statues by Polykleitos, the 
Diadoumenos and the Amazon; Greek and Roman 
pottery; a Cycladic marble statuette of a harpist of 


ce. 2500 B.C.; bronzes from the 8th century B.C. to , 


the 3rd century A.D., among them a statue of the 
sleeping Eros. 

Ancient Near East—The collection of the art of 
the Ancient Near East has been increased by ex- 
change and purchase during the past three years. 
Particularly noteworthy are some examples of 
Sumerian sculpture of the 3rd millennium B.C. 
including a life-size head. There are also some 
fine early Iranian and Mesopotamian vessels of 
decorated pottery. 


ORIENTAL ART 


The Near East—The Museum’s Near Eastern col- 
lections contain many outstanding examples of 
Islamic and pre-Islamic decorative arts. Its beau- 
tiful carpets form one of the important collections 
of the world. Many of them, including the famous 
“Anhalt”? carpet, are great examples of 16th cen- 
tury weaving. Persian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, many from the Alexander Smith Coch- 
tran collection, are by the greatest artists in Persian 
calligraphy and painting from the 14th to the 18th 
century. A representative collection of Near East- 
ern ceramics is particularly rich in Persian, Meso- 
potamian and Turkish pottery. The Museum’s ex- 
cavations at Nishapur in Persia yielded 9th and 
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well as carved stucco panels and wall 


India, both Hindu and 
sented by miniatures, sculpture, 


elry. * 

oe he "past—The Far Eastern collections number 
some 30,000 objects. The Chinese sculpture collec- 
tion includes superb examples from the Han to the 
Ch’ing Dynasty (206 B.C. to 220 A.D.). The Chi- 
mese paintings rank second only to those in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. The Chinese cera- 
mie collection is the best in this country and rivals 
that of the British Museum. 

The textiles, especially the Manchu court robes, 
form one of the best collections in the world. 
There are also a few very fine examples of Japa- 
nese painting and sculpture and a small but good 
representation of Japanese prints. The Bishop and 
Converse collections of 17th and 18th century jades 
are representative of that phase of Chinese art. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


e collections of medieval art in the Metropoli- 
an Museum, together with those at The Cloisters, 
form the most important assemblage of medieval 
art in America. Collecting toward the turn of the 
century by the late J. Pierpont Morgan and subse- 
quent gifts by his son J. P. Morgan brought to the 
Museum world-famous groups of Early Christian, 
Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic objects. Nota- 
ble sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and 
furniture haye been enriched by other gifts and 
purchases. The metalwork of the Migration 
Tribes, the Albanian gold and silver treasure, sil- 
ver plates from Cyprus, Byzantine enamels, jewelry 
and ivyories are outstanding. The Gothic tapes- 
tries, ranging from the 14th century to the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance, are unique. A stained- 
glass window from Saint-Germain-des-Prés in 
Paris, a Romanesque and a Gothic head from 
N6étre-Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish 
statue of St. James the Less and sculptures from 
the Chateau de Biron are particularly noteworthy. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


Of decorative arts of the Renaissance the little 
intarsia room (ce. 1480) from the Ducal Palace at 
Gubbio is one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant Renaissance interiors in any museum. The 
sculpture of this period includes fine examples 
by Leoni, Lombardo, Maiano, Mino, Riccio, Rossel- 
line, Torrigiano and Vittoria. The majolica forms 
the most distinguished group of this material out- 
side of Europe. Outstanding in the realm of Ren- 
aissance goldsmiths’ work is the famous Cellini 
cup. Tapestries include two unique French hang- 
ings from a set made for Diane de Poitiers. 

In the decorative arts of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies in France the Morgan collection alone con- 
tains a wealth of French woodwork, furniture, 
ormolu, decorative paintings and faience. The col- 
lection of gold, enamel and jewelled snuff-boxes 
and dance programs is one of the most compre- 
hensive in existence, as is the collection of French 
silver. The group of Beauvais and Gobelin tapes- 
tries includes a famous set of ten representing the 
Months of the Year, the gift of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Among the French sculptors represented 
are Bouchardon, Caffieri, Clodion, Coysevox, Fal- 
ore Girardon, Houdon, Lemoyne, Pajou and 

galle. 


ARMS & ARMOR 


The collection of arms and armor contains signed 
works by the best-known artist-armorers of Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, and Milan, and over 450 pieces 
with historical associations, Among the latter are 
the embossed casque signed by Philip de Negroli of 
Milan and the embossed shield of Henry II of 
France; the etched and gilded armor for man and 
horse (dated 1527) of Galiot de Genouilhae, Grand 
Master of Artillery of France; four harnesses from 
the English Royal Armoury at Greenwich, once 
worn by the Queen’s Champion and other nobles 
of Elizabeth’s reign; and the sword with chiseled 
hilt of Ambrogio di Spinola, famous commander - 
in-chief in the Netherlands. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The collection of 4,000 musical instruments in- 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as those of 
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10th century types of pottery hitherto unknown, a as 
Enameled glass. vessels of the 13th and 1 Le 


a Yich array of pianoforti, among them 
Johann Andreas Stein, Augsburg, 1778 
violins made by Antonius Stradivarius, 

cesca and the Antonius, dated 1694 and 1 


721. 


COSTUME INSTITUTE ' 


The Costume Institute, with a direct entrance at 
83rd Streét, provides for designers in fi , the | 
theatre, motion pictures and related fields and for 
students, a practical source of inspiration a 
reference through its collection of thousands 
authentic garments and accessories, covering three © 
centuries. Study-storage areas, special workrooms, — 
a classroom and a library of books, periodicals, 
fashion plates, sketches, etc. are available to Cos- 
tume Institute members. Changing exhibitions are — 
open to the public. The great textile collections of 
the Museum are available to the public in the ad- : 
joining Textile Study Room. : 

The Museum maintains a branch, The Cloisters, — 
in Fort Tryon Park, N. ¥. (See separate article, — 
The Cloisters, page 165.) . | 
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Museum of American Indian ; 
The Museum of the -American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, New — 
York 32, N. Y., forms one of the group of buildings 
which New York owes to the public spirit of Archer 
M. Huntington, who gave the site of the museum, { 
which was built and equipped at a cost of $350,000. | 
“ The Museum has more than 2,000,000 exhibits, 
and can display but about one tenth of these at 
one’ time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under 
suitable conditions to students, Dr. George G. 
Heye, who founded the Museum and turned over © 
to it nearly 500,000 specimens, is the director. 
In 1925 Mr. Huntington gave to the Museum six 
acres, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern storage 
and study museum building has been erected on 
the site. Four totem poles and replicas of several 
types of Indian dwellings occupy a portion of the | 
grounds. The library of the Museum, containing 
some 25,000 volumes, complete runsof important / 
publications in its field and thousarids of pam- 
phiets, is in the new building, Huntington Free | 
Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, | 
the Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Museum of. City of New York 


The Museum of the City of New York on Fifth 
Ave., between 103rd and 104th Sts., New York, 
N. Y., was incorporated 1923 to illustrate the his- 
tory and life of the city by permanent and special 
exhibitions. Its collections include dioramas, 
paintings, prints, maps, photographs, portraits, 
miniatures, vehicles, fire engines, ship models, cos- 
tumes, silver, furniture, theatrical and musical | 
memorabilia, rare books and manuscripts. 

Among its permanent exhibits are two rooms. 
from the city house of the late John D, Rockefeller; / 
the 1900 drawing room from the house of Harry 
Harkness Flagler, 32 Park Ave.; an early 18th cen-. | 
tury bedroom; a drawing room of 1809; an old New -| 
York toy shop; costume alcoves with interiors of | 
1700, 1769, 1830 and 1855. Also exhibits showing 
New York at different times in its history; fire 
fighting equipment and methods; the Stock Ex- 
change; the development of communications and 
a history of the Port of New York, in collaboration 
with the Marine Museum, 

Recent special exhibitions have dealt with the 
Stranger in Manhattan; Husbands and Wives of 
the New York Stage; Three Centuries of Education; | 
New York 50 Years Ago in Photographs. 

The Department of New York Iconography con- | 
tains over 200,000 views of the city in various media 
dating from 1636. The file of theatre programs 
dates from 1775 and is supplemented by play manu- 
Scripts, designs, costumes, posters and photo. 


artment conducts guided gallery 
urs, ton oe piustieie? lectures, oes 

i ry hour and programs for 
a iers, school children and college students by 
: museum is open weekdays from 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Sundays 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., closed 
nh Mondays. Admission is free. 


Museum of Modern Art 


_The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
‘ York, N. Y., was organized in 1929 to en- 
jurage and to develop the study of modern art 
d the application of such art to industrial and 


Ipture, architecture, industrial and manual art, 
graphic arts, photography, and motion pic- 
es. Itscirculating exhibits of the visual arts have 
fought a first-hand experience of modern art to 
ople in hundreds of localities throughout the 
United States and possessions. Collections include: 
Paintings: A most representative 20th century 
ection; especially strong in the schools of the 
Jnited States, Paris, Mexico and pre-Hitler Ger- 
y; a few excellent late 19th century European 
paintings. 
Sculpture: The most complete collection of sculp- 
€ of the post-Rodin period; strong in the 
sic French and German masters and the most 
ginal younger masters. 
Drawings and Prints: A valuable collection by 
0th century masters, together with many im- 
portant works of the late 19th century. 
Architecture: A unique collection of models and 
larged photographs of modern architecture. 
Motion pictures: Surpasses in quality and aquan- 
tity any other collection. Strong in the American 
film throughout its history, the German and Rus- 
‘sian films of the 1920’s, the French films of the 
74930’s, recent British and American documenta- 
“Ties, ‘“‘primitives’’ and the avant-garde, 2,500 
a= (about 18,000,000 feet). 1300 are available 
“for projection; of these some 700 are included in 
‘daily museum showings. The Museum’s circulating 
films are enjoyed by as many as 1500 organizations 
“around the country. 
_ Photography: An important collection of 20th 
century photographs with a large group of 19th 
“century prints going back a hundred - years. 


- 


Museum of Natural History 


"The American Museum of Natural History, 
“founded 1869, occupies a group of buildings begin- 
“ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
"York. Here are exhibited large displays illustrating 
‘the habits of man and beast from the most 
‘primitive times to the present, with extensive 

econstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of 
“men and animals in their natural settings, and 
wollections of objects from the smallest insects to 

e skeleton of the huge brontosaurus, which in 

Wife weighed over 25 tons. 
" The museum is especially rich in its display of 
‘mammals from_all parts of the earth. Groups. of 
@lephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gi- 
faffes, lions, are portrayed in their jungle sur- 
‘Poundings. While some visitors gape at the huge 
‘¢yrannossaurus, others are captivated by the great 
hall devoted to 750,000 specimens of birds of the 
world. In the Hail of Primates monkeys and—apes 
are displayed close to primitive man. In the Theo- 
‘dore Roosevelt Memorial building emphasis is on 
the animal life of New York state, and here birds, 
fmsects, reptiles and mammals are shown. The 
‘Tesults of expeditions by Theodore Roosevelt are 
also exhibited. 

Noteworthy are the collections of minerals and 
ems, fossil fishes, marine life, woods and trees, 
including a 45 ft. fossilized tree trunk, ages old, 
‘and the cross section of a California sequoia, 16 
ft. in diameter, believed to have begun growing 
Yn the 6th century, A.D. A 176-foot whale, the 
skeleton of P. T. Barnum’s elephant Jumbo, a 
model of a copper mine, a Lindbergh plane, the 
bathysphere of William Beebe and many other 
Objects are to be seen here. Associated with the 
Museum is the Hayden Planetarium. 


American Numismatic Society 


- The American Numismatic Society, founded 
1858, maintains the only numismatic museum in 
the country at Broadway and 156th St., New York. 
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The museum is devoted to coins, medals and 
decorations, which furnish the subject matter of 
numismatics. It is concerned with coinage for all 
countries, from its beginnings in the seventh cen- 
tury B. C.:to the present, as well as with its 
antecedent media of currency. 

On exhibition is a type collection of coins struck 
in the United States from colonial days until the 
present, including the special series of commemo- 
rative pieces, Tokens or ‘‘store cards’ issued by 
merchants during the Civil War period and the 
Confederate Half Dollar, the only coin struck by 
the Confederate States of America, form a part 
of this exhibit. Changing exhibits are devoted to 


coins of the ancient Greeks and Romans, medie- © 


val and modern Europe, the Orient and South 
America. 

In the collection of decorations there are badges 
of honor from many countries of the world, rang- 
ing from the medieval orders of knighthood to 


medals of military award such as the Victoria 


Cross and the Congressional Medal of Honor. A 
particularly interesting group among the decora- 
tions are the ‘‘Indian Peace Medals,’’ pieces given 
to tribal chiefs by the government to enlist the 
friendship of American Indians. 

A library covering every phase of numismatics 
is housed in the museum building. 


Municipal Reference Library 


The Municipal Reference Library was estab- 
lished 1913 as a special branch of the New York 
Public Library to serve the officials and employees 
of the City of New York. The Library also renders 
reference service to the general public. The Li- 
brary’s collection contains more than 100,000 vol- 
umes; an important portion consists of New York 
City Documents dating back to the Records of New 
Amsterdam (1653). The Library is in the Munic- 
ipal Building on the 22nd floor and has a Public 
Health Division at 125 Worth Street to serve the 
Departments of Health, Hospitals, and the Chief 
Medical Examiner. : 

The most important business and financial ser- 
vices are on file in the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary as well as the real estate atlases and valua- 
tion volumes, 

For the benefit of those aspiring to enter the 
City’s service, the Library maintains a Civil 
Service Desk where all previous civil service ex- 
aminations are kept on file as well as study man- 
uals in all city department activities. The Library 
also prepares bibliographies for the various posi- 
tions for those wishing to take examinations. 
These are constantly used by those wishing to 
prepare for forthcoming tests. 

A monthly publication, the Municipal Reference 
Library Notes, is published by the Library. 


New York Historical Society 


The New York Historical Society (founded 1804) 
is located at 170 Central Park West between 76th 
and 77th Streets, New York, N. Y. The society 
maintains a library, museum and gallery of art. 
The library contains 320,000 volumes and large 
collections of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, car- 
toons, broadsides, maps- and manuscripts, relating 
to American and New York history. 

Here are to be found a file, beginning in 1730, 
of New York’s first newspaper, the New York 
Gazette, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
tories, from the first one printed_in 1786; an 
unusual collection of genealogical material; and 
an excellent local history section covering every 
state in the Union. The manuscripts include the 
Horatio Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Gallatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
Alexander, General Steuben, Beekman, Luther 
Bradish, and Cadwallader Colden Papers, and 
200 George Washington letters, 

Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan Hale’s execution; letters patent from 
Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
him to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; the manuscripts 
of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
Philip Hone’s manuscript diary, 1828-51. 

The Landauer Business History Collection com- 
prises letterheads, advertising cards, broadsides, 
posters and other historical material. 

Among the museum collections are important 
asscciation pieces, including the Beekman family 
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American in Parliament; some original 
furniture of Federal Hall, where Washington was 
inaugurated first President, and an almost com- 
plete collection of the John Rogers plaster groups 
Te ont Been ore Calls is given over to 
ew i 

The Port Sag “4 

“cabin” of 


which views of may be 
seen as it appeared at various times in its his' s 

The Gallery of Art now numbers more than 
1,700 paintings, including European old masters, 
1,200 of the paintings are American portraits by 
such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert 
Stuart, John Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, and many others. 

The Society also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his “Birds of America,”’ 


Non-Objective Paintings 


The Museum of Non-Objective Painting, cur- 
rently at 1071 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., until 
a new building, designed by, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
has been erected at Fifth Ave. and 89th St., con- 
tains the collection of non-objective paintings for- 
merly owned by Solomon R. Guggenheim and Hil- 
la Rebay, which were acquired by the Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Foundation (1937). 

In the paintings represented, the artist, instead 
of reproducing concrete objects, uses absolute 
forms such as circles, squares and triangles in 
varied rhythmic combinations and manifold color 
variations to express his conception of beauty. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The New York Public Library, which, with the 
Library of Congress and Harvard University Li- 
brary ranks as one of the three largest in the 
United States, was given its present organization 
in 1895, by the consolidation of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries and the Tilden Trust. These con- 
stitute the basis of the Reference Department of 
the Library, at Fifth Ave., and 42nd St., which is 
supported from private funds. A number of circu- 
lating libraries were acquired, from 1900 to 1904, 
to form the basis for the present Circulation De- 
partment, which is maintained by the city of New 
York. This department operates 38 branch libra- 
ties in Manhattan, 20 in the Bronx and 7 in 
Richmond, 

During 1950 the Library exhibited books by 
Edgar Allan Poe, including the rare first edition 
of Tamerlane; books about Chopin; Ukrainian book 
art; Italian illustration, 1300-1800; historic valen- 
tines, and two and one-half centuries of music 
printing in America. There was a showing of 
Carl yam Vechten’s photographs of authors; a 
commemoration of the centenary of Wordsworth’s 
death (Apr. 23, 1850), by an exhibit of letters and 
first editions; similarly a commemoration of the 
death of Johann Sebastian Bach (1770-1850); also 
the 50 Books of the Year; Persian illuminated 
manuscripts; Nicotiana Rarissima, books about 
tobacco from the Arents collection; Robert Fulton’s 
engineering papers; Ted Shawn, dancer; books 
sent to Europe by CARE. On permanent exhibition 
are U. S: postage stamps, Washington Irving’s 
works, the history of printing. 

The Library regularly publishes essays, addresses 
and results of literary research. In 1950 it issued, 
among others, Hawthorne’s Reading, 1828-1850; 
Early Pictures of North American Indians by F. 
Weltemkampf; Copyright and the Public, by 
Luther H, Evans; The Schooling of an Editor, by 
Edward Weeks; Tobacco in America, by Herbert J. 
Spinden; and a history of Yank, the Army weekly. 

The Reference dept. has over 3,300,000 books 
and well over 1,250,000 readers a year. The num- 
ber of visitors to the central building runs from 
8,000 to 10,000 daily, In 1949 the Library and its 
branches and substations lent for home use a total 
of 9,191,595 books. In January, 1950, the Library 
had 959,454 in home circulation, including 294,226 
books for juveniles. In March, 1950 the circulation 
Tose to 1,005,084. The staff averages slightly over 
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BERG COLLECTION 


This collection was founded (1940) by Dr. Albert 


A. Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. Berg, 
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The Pierpon it Morgan Library, 29- 
St., New’ York, N. Y., is based : 
by erpont Morgan 


facilities are 
to students research and the pul 
has access to the periodic exhibitions daily, 
a.m. to 5 p.m. except Sundays, holidays and du 
ing August. Fo 
Beginning in April and continuing to Augus: 
1950, the Library had an exhibit called Visitox) 
Choice,- showing many of its rarest tres 
among them the Gutenberg vellum Bible of c. 
rare copies of the Book of Hours and other illu 
nated works; an Egyptian Book of the Dead of 
9th century B. C.; a golden papal bull of 13 
a book owned by Francis Bacon’s mother; as 
as many modern manuscripts including @ sona 
by Beethoven; Mendelssohn's copy of Bach 
torios; - John Keats’ Cap and Bells; Di p 
Cricket/on the Hearth; Kipling’s Captains 
ageous; parts of Scott’s Ivanhoe, Wilde’s D : 
Gray, Goethe’s Faust, Poe’s Tamerlane and oth 
unique items. In the fall of 1949 the Library ez 
hibited editions of the Book of Common Praye 
and later had exhibits of letters written by di 
tinguished men and women and water colors § 
William Blake and others. ‘ 
The library owns the first printed edition of tt! 
Hebrew Old Testament. } 


and is one of the world’s great collections ¢ 
English and American literature. It is e 
larly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19t 
centuries and, in addition to first editions, prese 
tation copies and other unusual volumes, coniairm 
a large amount of manuscript and association ma: 
terial. The collection consisted originally ¢ 
books gathered by the Berg brothers. Later thi 
important collections of the late W. T. H. How 
and Owen .D. Young were added. The Berg Co! 
lection is kept on the third floor, and includes 
reading room, exhibition room and stacks. 


GEORGE ARENTS COLLECTION 


This is a special library of books and othe 
material about tobacco fotmed by George Arent 
and given to the Library by him and his family 
There are approximately 5,000 ‘volumes. The 
begin with the earliest mention of tobacco in ther 
printed accounts of 15th-century American ex 
ploration, and include historical, literary ane 
economic material relating to the developmen 
enjoyment and commercial status of tobacco ane 
the tobacco industry. It is a rare book as well as j 
subject collection, 


SPENCER COLLECTION 


The Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books ane 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the Librar 
through the will of William Augustus Spencer wh. 
died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’) 
finest illuminated manuscripts, including th 
‘“‘Tickhill Psalter,” an English manuscript of th 
14th century, are in this collection. Origina: 
drawings for illustrations, as well as printe 
books, are featured. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Officers, 1948-1949: Morris Hadley, president 
Henry Bruére, first vice-president; Roy E. Lai! 
sen, second vice-president; Roland L, Redmond 
secretary; Henry Bruére, treasurer; Ralph A. Beal: 
director. 

Board of trustees, 1948-1949: Vincent Astor 
Ralph A. Beals, Dr. Albert A. Berg, Henry Bruere 
Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, William Adams De 
lano, John Foster Dulles, Morris Hadley, Mildre 
McAfee Horton, Arthur Amory Houghton, Jr., Ro 
E. Larsen, Julius S. Morgan, Newbold Morris 
Charles Pratt, Roland L. Redmond, Elihu Root, Jr. 
John Mortimer Schiff, Francis Cardinal Speliman| 
Myron C. Taylor, Janetta Whitridge. Ex-officio 
the Mayor of New York, the Comptroller and th 
President of the Council. 


j 


f headquarter: 
g, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard, Jamaica 2, N. Y. 
e Central Building houses the Central Circula- 
bn, Central Children’s Room, General Reference 
ment and special rooms devoted to Long 
land history and genealogy, art and music, busi- 
science and technology, periodicals, educa- 
on and a lending collection of over 1,000,000 
tures. It has nearly 1,000,000 books. 
‘There are 28 branch libraries giving reference as 
yell as lending service, 20 sub-branches, a book 
and 98 other book distribution agencies. 


* - Theodore Roosevelt Museum 


he Theodore Roosevelt Museum, established 
» by the Roosevelt Memorial Association, is 
ted in Theodore Roosevelt House, the re- 
d birthplace of the late President at 28 East 
th Street, New York, N. Y. In the Museum are 
hibited photographs, cartoons, letters, books, 
Manuscripts, guns, swords, saddles, hunting tro- 
hies, wearing apparel and numerous other items 
st interest related to the late President. Much 
wf the material is chronologically arranged. 
“Among the items are his buckskin ‘‘chaps,’’ his 
fanding irons and other paraphernalia as a 
Cowboy, the spectacle-case which saved his life 
When he was shot in Milwaukee (1912), and the 
t-pierced speech he carried in his left breast 
et, as well as trophies of the Spanish War 
d letters and documents relating to the Presi- 
ney. The cartoon collection is especially notable. 
“mounted lion, shot by the former President 
Africa, attracts younger visitors. 
heodore Roosevelt House is itself a museum. 
"The first and second floors of the residence in 
Which the Roosevelt family lived’ in the 1850s and 


" Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
asiness and entertainment center in America, is 
cated in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
52nd Streets, between Fifth Avenue and the 
venue of the Americas. More than 175,000 men 
ere directly employed in the construction of its 
buildings. Construction of the first—the RKO 
ilding—was started in September, 1931. The 
‘ost recent structure in the development is the 
33-story Esso Building. The surface area of Rocke- 
feller Center covers 549,856 sq. ft., more than 121% 
Acres, of which 450,705 sq. ft. are leased for a 
g period from Columbia University. 
' Five edifices in the west part of the Center: RCA 
Building (850 ft. tall), RCA Building West (243 
ft. tall), Radio City Music Hall (121 ft. tall), RKO 
iiding (409 ft, tall), Center Theatre (109 ft. 
11), comprise Radio City. The studios and 
hheadavarters of the National Broadcasting Com- 
Pany and the American Broadcasting Company 
re located in the 70-story RCA Building. 
' The ten other structures are: The United States 
Rubber Co. Building (278 ft.-tall), British Empire 
Building (90 ft. tall), La Maison Francaise (90 ft. 
tall), Palazzo D’iItalia (92 ft. tall), International 
Building North (92 ft. tall), International Build- 
ing (512 ft. tall), Time & Life Building (490 ft. 
tall), Associated Press Building (226 ft. tall), 
Bastern Air Lines Building (225 ft. tall), Esso 
Building (424 ft, tall). 
The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Genter is 160,000. More than 32,000 work there 
and i28,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the. business offices of more than 
1,100 companies and their subsidiaries. 
In the Center are 24 eating places; an 800-car 
parking garage; U. S. Post Office; government 
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1860s have been restored by the Woman’s Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Memorial Association, and apart 
from their Roosevelt interest are important as a 
reproduction of a well-te-do American home of 
the middle nineteenth century, Many original 
pieces of furniture are shown, including the bed- 
room set of the room in which Theodore Roose- 
velt was born, and the miniature chairs he used 
in his earliest childhood. . 


Science and Industry Museum 

The New York Museum of Science and Indus- 
try is located at the Avenue of the Americas (6th 
Ave.) entrance of the RCA Building, Rockefeller 
Center. Here the developments of science and 
industry are presented in a panoroma of exhibits 
which the ordinary layman can readily under- 
stand, and many of which he can operate him- 
self, in animated models, vivid dioramas and in- 
genious push button displays. 

The visitor interested in railroad models can 
operate, by pressing buttons, everything in rail- 
roading, from the early De Witt Clinton up to the 
giant mogul engines of today. In the Marine Sec- 
tion can be seen models dating from the first 
U.S.S. Cabot to the present day baby flat-top. 

In the Electrotechnology section there is a com- 


prehensive presentation of the development of 
electricity, as the servant of mankind. Starting 
with Faraday’s experiments in magnetism, a series 
of operating exhibits shows the progressive steps 
in development which are the basis of today’s 
myriad uses of electricity. 

In addition to being able to hear one’s own voice 
in the Communications Section, the story of tele- 
phone communication is shown. Dating back to 
the earliest devices used in communication, the 
exhibit includes a visitor operated dial system 
showing the many mechanical operations required 
to ‘‘put through”’ a local telephone call in metro- 
politan areas. 


= ROCKEFELLER CENTER; RADIO CITY 


passport bureau; group of 12 landscaped sky gar- 
dens; consulates of 20 foreign countries; many 
special exhibitions; an employee gymnasium, and, 
in season, an outdoor skating pond. The RCA 
Building, in gross area 2,908,903 sq. ft., has a 
ground area of 99,770 sq: ft. with a frontage of 
155 ft. on the Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 
49th St., 468 ft. on 50th St. and 191 ft. on Rocke- 
feller Plaza. On the 70th floor are the Observation 
Roofs, 904 ft. above mean high water level, and 
850 ft. above the street. 

The Radio City Music Hall is the largest indoor 
theater in the world and seats 6,200 people. The 
Center Theatre, seating 3,500, has been used for 
grand opera, musical comedy and ice shows. 

A series of sub-surface concourses 214 miles 
long—air conditioned and flanked by specialty 
shops—provide pedestrian traffic facilities beneath 
the buildings and streets, so that it is possible 
for visitors to pass underground through most of 
the buildings; air-conditioning plants give the 
Center the world’s largest air-conditioning system 
for human comfort in a commercial development, 

The Esso Building is the tallest office building 
to be completely air-conditioned. The ‘Main 
Street’ of Rockefeller Center is Rockefeller 
Plaza, a private street’ 60 feet wide running be- 
tween 48th and 51st Streets, 315 ft. west of Fifth 
Avenue and parallel to it. From Fifth Avenue a 
promenade, the Channel, leads down toward the 
Plaza and the RCA Building. It is 57 ft. wide 
and 200 ft. long and contains six shallow reflecting 
pools surrounded by shrubs and flowers. At the 
end of the Channel lies the Lower Plaza, a court 
125 ft. long and 95 ft. wide used for ice skating 
in the winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the 
summer. The Prometheus Fountain is located in 
the Lower Plaza. 


Uses of Funnels 


When ocean liners first turned from sail to steam 
in the 1830s, the funnel was set amidships and 
regarded as a nuisance. Ships retained masts and 
sails for auxiliary use for nearly 50 years and 
shipmasters considered the loss of masts and spars 
unthinkable. When ocean liners began to increase 
their size and speed just before the first world war, 
the number of funnels was increased likewise. The 
public associated the number of funnels with 
speed, so that shipbuilders even added dummy 
funnels, The Olympic and Berengaria had dummy 
funnels. The. Mauretania, which held the At- 
Iantic speed record from 1907 to 1929 and was 


in Ocean Liners 

broken up 1935, had four funnels. When oil fuel 
and better engines came in fewer funnels were 
used. Some builders of motor vessels, notably 
the Scandinavians, abolished funnels altogether. 
This was criticized by many seafaring men as 
damaging the beauty of a ship’s lines and making 
recognition difficult. The funnels of the Queen 
Mary are of unequal height and not entirely used 
for . expelling smoke. Sometimes funnels are 
equipped with ventilating machinery to give smoke 
a lift and scatter the thick oil smudge that often 
settles aft during a following wind. 
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and symbolizing 


popularly 
Statue of Liberty, on Bedloe’s island in the harbor 
of New York. Rising 305 ft. above the water line, 
this substantial figure of a woman holding aloft x. 
torch that is illuminated at night, is located ae 
yards southwest of the Battery in Manhattan 
reached by a ferry that accommodates well over 
500,000 visitors a year. The island is the pr 
of the Federal Government and is administered 
by the National Park Service of the Department 
of the Interior. : 

The United States owes this great symbolical 
statue to French friendship and the personal en- 
thusiasm of an Alsatian sculptor, Frederic -Auguste 
Bartholdi, who was born Apr. 2, 1834, in Colmar, 
Alsace, and died Oct. 4, 1904, in Paris. Bartholdi 
is known in France for a number of famous works, 
foremost among them the sculptured lion com- 
memorating the heroic defense of Belfort. He is 
also the sculptor of the Bartholdi fountain in 
Washington, D. C., and of a statue commemorating 
Lafayette’s arrival on American shores that was 

laced in Union Square, New York. During the 
Paris Commune that followed the defeat of France 
by Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to the United 
States. He was moved by the idea of placing a 
statue in the harbor and immediately began plans 
to bring it about. With the help of the Franco- 
American Union, in which E. de Laboulaye was 
active, he solicited contributions from French 
citizens, supplying a large part of the expense 
himself. In France 180 cities formed committees 
and $250,000 was raised, chiefly by small dona- 


tions. 
Bartholdi’s Mother Was Model 


Bartholdi began his work in 1874. His model for 
Liberty was his mother, Charlotte Beysser Barth- 
oldi. He made a 9-foot cast in plaster and then 
enlarged it four times to 32 ft. On this basis he 
computed the statue in sections. Wood patterns 
were made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
thick were hammered into shape on them by 
hand. A framework of four huge steel supports 
Was designed by Gustave Hiffel, whose fame en- 
dures in the Biffel tower. 

The hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
was exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. It was then taken to New 
York City and exhibited on a pedestal in Madison 
Square. 

On Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, 1877; Presi- 
dent Hayes authorized the use of Bedloe’s island 
for the statue, the site having been suggested by 
Bartholdi and approved by Congress. 

The head was shown at the Paris exposition of 
1878. When framework and base were put in place 
in Paris the American ambassador, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24, 1881, the 
centennial of the battle of Yorktown, in which 
French and Americans were allies. 

The statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formal- 
ly presented to Ambassador Morton July 4, 1884, by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, head of the Franco-Ameri- 
tan Union. He had built the Suez Canal and was 
at work on the ill-fated Panama Canal project at 
the time. 

CORNERSTONE OF PEDESTAL LAID 


On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans in turn laid the 
cornerstone for the pedestal on Bedloe’s island. 
This was to be built on the foundations of the 
star-shaped Fort Wood, which had been erected 
by the Government in 1811. The fort originally 
mounted 70 guns and had a garrison of 350. The 
island, which was originally owned by Isaac Bed- 
loe, was purchased by the corporation of the city 
of New York during 1759, in order to erect a pest 

ouse, 


HOW TO OBTAIN U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


From time to time the U. S. Government issues 
catalogues of government publications dealing with 
a vast variety of topics. Information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C, Over 170,000 titles are available. Also, a 
semi-monthly list of publications for sale at low 
prices may be obtained free. Copies of government 
publications are deposited in the principal libraries 
of the country, where they may be consulted, 

All available public documents are listed in the 
Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents, 
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fitting the statue together. The pedestal 

of concrete with granite facing and steel 
were built into it to connect with the ne 
of the statue and hold it in place. The | 
of the statue was driven July 12, 1886, 1 
last on Oct. 28, 1886, when President G 

Cleveland dedicated the statue in the prese 1c 
the sculptor, Bartholdi. a 
The cost of the-statue was estimated at $25 
and that of the pedestal at $280,000, but 
mounted and estimates of the total range 
$500,000 to-$600,000. The statue weighs 
Ibs. or 225 tons. The copper sheeting 
200,000 lbs. There are 167 steps from the 


level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps insi 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the 1 
leading to the arm that holds the torch. i 
may enter the head, which will hold 30 persons, / 
not the torch. The statue is open every day off 
year. eat 

The torch was originally maintained by | 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently 
ing the whole statue were raised by subscrips 
by The World of New York-in 1916 and Presic 
Wilson turned on the lights Dec. 2, 1916, | 
island was used by the United States Army u 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since thes 
has been maintained by the National Park Serv 


EMMA LAZARUS’ FAMOUS POEM | 


A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven 
a tablet within the main entrance of the pede 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall sté# 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name : 
Mother of exiles, from her beacon-hand } 
Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes comma 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities framé 
‘Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!” cries | 
With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your pé¢ 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe f: 
The wretched refuse of your ng shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to i 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!’’ | 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 


i 
: 
: 


which costs $3 a year in the United States | 
$3.75 for foreign delivery, The Government 
available about 2,000,000 publications, many r 
Price lists on application. Remittances must 
made in advance by check, money order or po 
note (postage stamps are not acceptable in D: 
ment for government purchases), or by cow 
sold in sets of 20 for $1; deposits of $5 or more 
be left with the Superintendent of Docume: 
against future orders. Discounts. are available 
booksellers and quantity purchasers, 


in zoological park planning in recent 
strongly toward the exhibition of 
in surroundings that approximate 


being taken out from behind bars and wire 
b and restrained by water moats, low walls or 
| by their natural propensities—as, for in- 
mee, in the bird houses in the St. Louis and 
Wladelphia zoos where certain of the birds live in 
darge, beautifully-planted bay with nothing to 
event them flying out into the public space. 
thing, that is, except. their own preference for 
shelter and the perching places in the area 
signed for them. 
New York Zoological Park (familiarly 
as the Bronx Zoo) has pioneered in the 
ition of the great apes in moated enclosures. 
he anthropoid, or manlike, apes including three 
‘illas, two orang-utans and several chimpanzees 
fe now exhibited in a new building costing ap- 
timately $500,000, and during the warmer 
hs of spring, summer and early fall they are 
rently at complete liberty in out-of-doors 
ds. A water moat and a low, overhanging wall 
parate them from the public. For winter, the 
are provided with commodious indoor quar- 
's, where they require bars as well as glass. 
‘Another new installation at the Bronx Zoo is a 
gerated Penguin House, opened in the early 
ummer. Many of the Antarctic Penguins, and es- 
ecially the large and spectacular King Penguins of 
ith Georgia Isand, do not thrive in summer 
leat and can only be exhibited if they are given 
ers with a maximum temperature of about 52 
grees. 
The Bronx Zoo’s new Penguin House has a large 
ol, glass fronted, and a background ledge de- 
med to represent an icy South Polar ledge. When 
Penguins disport themselves in the water, their 
swimming is clearly visible through the glass front 
their pool, 
ough animal importations from the far cor- 
Hers of the world have not returned to the volume 
~ the pre-war years, and prices of such animals 
S% do come in have skyrocketed, the New York 
‘oological Park has been able to maintain its col- 
ections at a high level, and especially to exhibit 
® great zooiogical rarities of the world, by send- 
out its own collector. 


UMBRELLA BIRDS FROM ECUADOR 


"Charles Cordier, one of the two or three most 
‘pert animal collectors alive today, returned from 
suador in midsummer with a cargo of never- 
pfore-exbibited birds and mammals. Among them 
re two spectacular forms of the Umbrella Bird. 
e years ago he had brought out of Costa Rica 
ef the three known forms of the bird, and his 
adorean expedition completed the series, so 
that during the summer the Bronx Zoo could ex- 
bit all the known kinds of Umbrella Bird. It is 
bird about the size of a crow, jet black, with a 
ieavy umbrella-like crest which can be spread to 
Syer most of the bird’s face. One form has a bare 
hroat, the scarlet-skin of which can be expanded 
ito an enormous tomato-shaped, air-filled sac. 
nother form has a feather-covered throat wattle 
Hore than a foot long and about 3 inches in dia- 
meter. Charles Cordier and his wife, Emy, from the 
Bsigian Congo with some 200 mammals, birds and 
ptiles, including the Congo peacock, the giant 
@ngolin, the Cameroon finfoot, black guineafowl 
nd Hartlaub’s ducks—mammals and-birds never 
efore exhibited anywhere in the world—and a 
ole host of creatures seen for the first time alive 
the United States. Mr. and Mrs. Cordier had 
pent nearly 20 months in the Belgian Congo, 
orking out of a-base camp near Stanleyville, and 
special plane was chartered to bring them and 
®heir collection directly back to New York. 


MYSTERY BIRD OF CONGO 


‘The Congo peacock—which is not a peacock at 
but a member of the pheasant family—is 
bably the most celebrated bird in Africa. It 
been known to the scientific world only since 
6 when Dr. James P. Chapin of the American 
eum of Natural History, the world authority 
birds of the Belgian Congo, accidentally dis- 
ered two stuffed, dusty specimens in a. small 
um in Belgium. They had been there for 
. misleadingly labelled. Something about them 
: ded Dr. Chapin of two feathers he had taken 
from the hat of a native hunter in the Congo in 
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1909, and which he had never been able to identify. 
The feathers proved that the birds actually did 
come from the Congo, and subsequently a number 
of skins weré obtained for important museums. 
But the bird had never been brought out alive 
until Charles Cordier brought out 6 males and a 
single female, 

Among other great rarities resulting from this 
one expedition were Torday’s elephant shrews, 
Wolf’s monkeys, Johnston’s mangabey, Jackson's 
fiying squirrels, Emin’s tree hydrax, Bates’s ser- 
pent-eagle, Schubotz’s francolin, Uele crésted and 
Schhouteden’s crested guineafowl, Whiteside’s 
wood rail, Cameroon finfoot, and half a dozen 
species of brilliant, iridescent sunbirds. 

Although not collected by him, since their cap- 
ture is under the strict control of the Belgian 
Congo government, Charles Cordier brought back 
a baby mountain gorilla and an okapi, the latter 
being the second specimen of this peculiar animal 
—a very distant relative of the giraffe—in the 
United States. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF COLLECTION 


Outstanding. among the approximately 2,600 
mammals, birds and reptiles in the collection (of 
about 1,100 kinds) are: 

Two adolescent lowland gorillas and a baby 
mountain gorilla (the latter from the Cordier col- 
lection). 

A giant panda from the mountains of western 
China. 

A bongo, most beautiful of all’the African ante- 
lopes, the only one of its kind in the New World. 

Two duck-billed platypuses, queer egg-laying 
mammals, from Australia, and also two echidnas 
from the same continent. The platypus and the 
echidna are the only mammals in the world today 
which lay eggs. The male platypus also has poison 
spurs. These were brought from Australia in 1947 
by. David Fleay, an Australian naturalist, and to 
house the platypuses the Bronx Zoo built a special 
out-of-doors swimming pool and hay-filled burrow, 
called a ‘‘Platypusary,’’ where visitors may see 
the animals between the hours of 3 and 4 o’clock 
every afternoon during the warm months. The zoo 
also operates a large ‘‘Worm Farm” in the base- 
ment of the Lion House to provide the hundreds 
of earthworms that the platypuses eat every night, 
along with crayfishes, frogs, mealworms and egg 
custard. } 

African elephants are seldom seen in zoological 
gardens because of their reputation for being hard 
to handle. The Bronx Zoo, however, has four, 
including three young ones presented by the Bel- 
gian Congo government, and expects eventually to 
exhibit them on a large, moated area adjacent 
to the present African Plains exhibit. 

Supplementary services of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society are Question House, a building in 
the center of the zoo where visitors’ questions 
about animal life are answered by trained zool- 
ogists; a Children’s Zoo where youngsters may 
play with tame animals; and the Farm-in-the-Zoo 
for the exhibition of domestic animals. The Chil- 
dren’s Zoo and the Farm operate only during the 
spring, summer and fall. 


THE AQUARIUM 


Since the closing of the old New York Aquarium 
at the Battery in 1940, a portion of the collection 
has been exhibited in the Lion House in the Bronx 
Zoo. The staff has been kept virtualy intact, and 
much time has been spent on experiments in new 
exhibition techniques, and in making detailed 
blueprints for the new New York Aquarium even- 
tually to be built at Coney Island. 


Whitney Museum 


The Whitney Museum of American Art at 10 
West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y., was 
founded 1911 by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
for the advancement and the dissemination of an 
appreciation of American art, especially of contem- 
porary art. The Museum’s Permanent Collection 
consists of about 800 oils; 575 watercolors and 
drawings. 260 sculptures and 1,000 prints. Al) 
works in the collection are by American artists 
with emphasis on work by living artists. 

The Museum holds comprehensive annual ex- 
hibitions of contemporary American paintings, 
seulpture, watercolors and drawings, and retro- 
spective and historical exhibitions of all phases of 
American art. Books on American artists of the 
past and present are published by the Museum. 
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174 Dates—Political Assassinations saa, 
Chief Political Assassinations, Since 1865— 
enter Males, WP Washington: died April 18. tne irish Pree Staten = 


-1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of eae 5 

1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia. hs 
James A Gsineld, ister aire the United mie 
in Washington; died Sept. 19; Guiteau hanged. 
dune 30, 1882. 

1898—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
Chicago. 

1894—June 24, Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 
President of France. 

1896—May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 
25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uruguay. 

1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
dent of Guatemala.—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. 

1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 


Angel near Mexico City. 
1930—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, G 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon.—Nov. 14. 
Hamaguchi, Tokyo. 
1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of 
French Republic, by Paul Gorgulov, a Ru 
exile, Paris.—May 16. Ki Inukai, 7, 
Premier, Tokyo. 
Attack on Roosevelt 


dent of the Dominican Republic. 1933—Feb. a In Miami, Fla., Joseph Zar 
1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor-of Ken- = 
tucky.—July 29. Humbert, King of Italy. let f seized his ms and the | 
1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of died March ‘angara was electre 
the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14.. Leon ed April 30, Luis Sari 
Czolgosz executed, Oct. 29. Peru, shot to dea 


1903—June 11,.Alexander, King .of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queen Draga, by army officers. 


1904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Governor-General Of} i, Berlin ? 
Finland. bul Abdi 

1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia, By 
—Dec, 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 


1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
Phillippe. Crown Prince. 


1909—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. 
1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- 


sia.—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the 
Dominican Republic. 


1912—Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 
Spain 


1913—Jan. 23, Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister 
of war.—Feb. 23. Francisco I, Madero, President 
of Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.—March 18, George, King of Greece, in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl Austin 
Ignited World War I who was slain by Long’s body guards. 

1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of |, 1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore 

Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie | Kahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, ex-Premie: 

Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia | 8nd Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Tokyo. 

(later part of Yugoslavia). by Gavrillo Princip. pe 20. Leon aT rOtsley Ger Bronstein 65 
1915—July 28. Guillaume Sam. President of Haiti. | exule ‘ussian war minister, by a acksa 
1916—Oct. 21, Count Carl Sturgkh, Austrian (Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexicg Git? 

Premier, in’ Vienna. 1942—May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Depu 

' Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, in bomb explosic 
1918-—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German | near Lidice: hundreds of Czechs were executed i 

Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow,—July 18. Czar] reprisal by’ the German authorities, and Lidi 

of Russia and family, in Ekaterinburg; at Perm, | was jJevelled.—Dec. 24. Admiral Jean Franco: 

July 12, the Ozar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael Darlan, 61, in Algiers, by a Frenchman 

Alexander.—July 31. German Field Marshal yon amity é x 

Hichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Nov. Count Tisza, | __1944—Noy. 6. Lord Moyne (Walter E. Guinness: 

Hungarian premier, by two soldiers.—Dec. 14, | British Resident Minister in the Middle East, an 

Sidonio Paes, President. of Portugal. his chauffeur in Cairo, Egypt. Two assassins, men 


1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of at- | Pets, of,the Fighters for Freedom of Israel, we 
ghanistan, in Laghman.—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, 
Bavarian Premier, in Munich; April 12, War Min- 1945—Feb. 24. Premier Ahmed Maher Pasha i 
ister Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony; Oct..8, Hugo | the Egyptian Parliament, at Cairo, after declarim 
Haase, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin. | war agaiNst Germany and Japan. 


1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 1946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old Kim 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. of Siam, was found ae rove palace in Bangka 
1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- peed Sn oe aoonoos } ae la. 
drid.—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German students stormed the palace tebe 
Vicé-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden.—Oct, 19. 1947—March 27. Col. G x Karl 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo,, former Presi- | ., ish Wine, Mik ton ie eo tt Ay Swierczewsk: 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- a a e 7 ae bat is ona " ace i 
cials, Lisbon.—Noy. 4, Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese “e Lar erecta pre ag aegis gait ae 
promi = oes by Japanese fanatic (named TAT SHIRA Ta eae — . aoe mea = Prete ' 
on-ichi-Nakaoka). , Zhek 
1922—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. wil- | led by 0 Saw, former, Premier. MA Gere 
Waiter” athens, German Porehin aisites, Wy | | 94e—Jan. "90, Mohandas X Gandhi, 7a, she 
’ inister, cree * » 18, 
two German youths, in Berlin.—Aug. 22. Gen. a New wet, ee oy bey aS ines Gods 
Michael Collins, Irish Free State Prime Minister, , @ Hindu.—May 1. ristos Ladas, Br 
by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork.—Dec. 16, Ga- Communist, by bomb in Athens. 
briel Narutowicz, first President of the Polish Re- Count Folke Bernadotte i 


See ee macl.: 10" Warsnw. 1948—Sept. 17. Count Folke Bernadotte, oN 


1934—July 25. In Vienna, Englebert 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis in the cellerr 
Otto Planetta convicted as the actual slayes 


ister Jean Louis Barthou, by Vlada Che : 
a Bulgarian of Macedonian birth.—Dec. 1,. Serg 
Mironoyich Kiroy, of the Communist Politi = 
Bureau, friend of Stalin, in Leningrad, oe 
V. Nikolaev, a former Soviet official. 

others were tried and shot. 


1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, she 


1923-May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s | wediator for Palestine, ambushed in Israeli-hel 


Minister in Rome, by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russian area of Jerusalem; Col. Andre Serot, of Fren : 


Army officer, Lausanne.—June 4. Cardinal Solde- 
villa y Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa, near 
that city, in Spain.—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, 
first Vice-President of Venezuela, in Caracas.— 
July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho’’ Villa, ex-rebel 
leader, in Parral, Mexico. 

1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist_ leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped 
near Rome, slain body found, Aug. 15. 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-President 
of Ukrainian Republic, in Paris, by a compatriot. 


Air Force, also killed—Sept. 18. U Tin Tut, ex 
Foreign Minister of Burma, anti-Communist, slai 
by bomb in Rangoon.—Dec. 28. Premier Mahmow 
Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha of Egypt, 60, shot 
student in Cairo. 

1949—June 26. Kim Koo, 73, leader of Kor 
Independence party, in Seoul, South Korea.—Ju 
18. Col. Francisco Javier Arana, chief of staff 
Guatemalan Army, in Guatemala City.—Dec. 
Duncan Stewart, Governor of Sarawak, in Kuchi 
by native fanatics. 


ind Wont ee gcan ta Es 

H 8 ie 2. ant § - 

_ Limerick to New York, wrecked oH coast 

Ireland: 100. : 

Ss2—Jan. 24. Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 
. hip Birkenhead, 

‘ope, wrecked; 454. 


0— ange 30. Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked 
Mi ere a0e. rifiith burned 


f Reg. U. S. 
Ulery, foundered at sea; 30. Ship 
\frordshire, Liverpool for Boston, grounded near 

sal Island; 178. 


H 


20. Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked 
Jan. 28. Steamer Georgia, burned 


1855—Jan. 27. Steamer Pearl blew up near Sacra- 
lento, Cal.; 56. May 1. Emigrant ship John 
‘ecked off Falmouth; 200. 
1856—Jan. 30, Chilean warship Cazador, wrecked; 
Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 
datsea; 288. Sept. 24. Steamer Niagara, burned 
-Lake Michigan; 60. Nov. 2. Steamer Lyonnais 
ink off Nantucket in collision; 260. 
71851—Feb. 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor Line, 
on board; never heard from. May 31. Steamer 
ana burned near Galveston, Tex.; 55. June 
Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, burned; 
. Aug. 20. Ship Dunbar, wrecked near Sydney, 
tralia; 120. Sept. 12. Steamer Central America, 
vana to New York, sank; 400. 
~1858—June 13. Steamboat Pennsylvania exploded 
Mississippi River, near Memphis; 160. Sept. 
Steamer Austria, Hamburg to New York, 
ed in midocean; 471. 
i859—April 27. American ship Pomona, Liver- 
“a to New-York, wrecked; 400. Oct. 25. Steamer 
yal Charter wrecked on the Anglesea coast; 446. 
°1860—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sank in collision 
hh Heroine, at Biddeford; 60. Feb. 19. American 
Luna wrecked off Barfleur, France; 100. Feb. 
. Steamer Hungaria wrecked near Cape Sable, 
S.; 205. Sept. 8. Steamer Lady Elgin sank in 
Ollision on Lake Michigan; 300. 
"1861—June 24, Steamer Ben W. Lewis, blew up 
% Cairo, Tll.; 50. 
11863—Feb. 7. British steamer Orpheus wrecked 
= of New Zealand; 190. April 27. Steamer 


lo-Saxon wrecked in fog off Cape Race, N. F.; 
. Apr. 27. Steamer Ada Hancock blew up, San 
dro, Cal.; 50. 
"1864—Sept. 5. Steamer Washoe blew up, Sacra- 
lento River, Cal.; 16. Noy, 4. British steamship 
lacehorse, wrecked off Chefoo, China; 99 


Union Soldiers Drown 


; 
42865—April 27. Steamboat Sultana with ex- 
hanged Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed 
a Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by 
piler explosion; 1,450. Aug. 24. Emigrant ship 
agile Speed foundered near Calcutta; 265. Oct. 12. 
teamer Yosemite blew up, Rio Rista, Cal.; 42. _ 


1866—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered in 
ay of Biscay; 220. Jan. 30. Steamer Missouri, 
ers exploded on Ohio River; 100. Jan. 30, 
mer Miami, boilers exploded on Mississippi 
iver; 150. May. Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked off 
ew Zealand; 87. Oct. 3. Steamer Evening Star, 
ew York to New Orleans, foundered; 250. 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 175 
100 Years of Marine Disasters 
cae (Figures show lives lost. Only more serious disasters are included.) 


1867—Oct. 29. Royal Mail steamers Rhone and 
Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 
LS re om St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- 


1868—March 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up 
on Ohijo River; 80. April 9. Steamer Sea Bird 
burned on Lake Michigan; 100. April 17. Anchor 
liner United Kingdom, vanished at sea; 80. Dec. 
4. Steamboats United States and America, burned 
on Ohio River, near Warsaw, IIl.:; 72. 


1869—Oct. 27. SteamerStonewall 
Cairo, Ill.; 200. baie 


1870—Jan. 24. American ship Oneida sank in col- 
lision off Yokohama; 115. Jan. -28. ieeen ies 
steamer City of Boston, New York (Jan. 28). to 
Liverpool, vanished at sea; 17%. Sept. 7,. British 
warship Captain foundered off Finisterre, Western 
Spain; 472. Oct. 19, Steamer Cambria lost off In- 
ishtrahull; 170. 


1871—Jan. 14. Steamer T. L. McGill, burned on 
Mississippi River; 58. Jan. 27. Steamer ‘Kensing- 
ton collided with bark Templar off Cape Hatteras, 
both wrecked; 150. Jan..28. Steamer H. R. Arthur 
exploded; 87. July 30. Staten Island. ferryboat 
Westfield’s boilers exploded in New York harbor; 
100. Dec. 23, Steamer America, Buenos Aires to 
Montevideo, burned; 60. 


Mystery of Mary Celeste 


1872—April 11. Steamer Oceanus exploded; 40, 
Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sank in collision on Long 
Island Sound; 50. Nov. 7. The brig, Mary Celeste, 
left N. Y. harbor, under Capt. Benj. S. Briggs, 
laden with alcohol, bound for Genoa; five weeks 
later, found abandoned in the Atlantic, with all 
sails set, 591 miles west of Gibraltar, Crew never 
heard from. 


_ 1873—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sank 
in collision off Dungeness; 300. April 1, White Star 
steamer Atlantic wrecked off Nova Scotia; 547. 
Aug, 8. Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac 
River; 75. Sept. 27. Steamship Ismailia, Anchor 
liner, lost at sea; 52. Nov. 23. French Line steamer 
Ville du Havre, New York to Le Havre, in Collision 
with ship Loch Earn; 230. 


1874—Dec. 6. Emigrant ship Cospatrick burned 
at sea; 470. 


1875—May 7. Hamburg mail steamer Schiller, 
wrecked in fog on Scilly Islands; 200. Nov, 4. 
American steamer Pacific sank in collision off 
Cape Flattery; 236. Nov. 9. Steamer City ‘of Waco, 
burned off Galveston; 53. Dec. 6. Steamer Deutsch- 
land, Bremen to New York, wrecked at mouth of 
the Thames; 157. 


1877—July 15. British steamer Eten wrecked off 
Valparaiso; 100. Nov, 24. United States sloop-of-war 
Huron. wrecked off North Carolina coast; 100. 
NOY: Steamer Atacama wrecked off Caldera, Chile; 


1878—Jan. 31. Steamer Metropolis wrecked off 
North Carolina; 100. New Zealand barque Wenning- 
ton, vanished at sea; 22. March 24, British training 
ship Eurydice foundered near the Isle of Wight; 
300. Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sank 
in collision in the Thames; 700, 


1879—Feb. 12-16, Thirteen -American fishing 
schooners foundered off George’s Bank, Newfound- 
land; 144, March 19. British steamship Bernicia, 
left port; never heard from; 45. 


1880—Jan. 31. British training ship Atlanta left 
Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from. Aug. 
29. Steamer City of Vera Cruz foundered off 
Florida coast; 68. Oct. 16. American -steamer Al- 
pena foundered on Lake -Michigan; 60. Nov. 24, 
French steamer Uncle Joseph sank in collision 
off Spezzia; 250. 


Jeanette Crushed in Artic 


1881—May 24. Steamer Victoria, capsized in 
Thames River, Canada; 200. June. U. S. Naval 
vessel Jeanette. crushed in Arctic ice and sank 500 
miles off Siberian coast. Commander G. W. De 
Long and 21 others. were drowned, frozen or 
starved; 11 survived, including Lieut. G. W. Mel- 
ville. The vessel had been in the ice pack since 
Sepe 1879. She-had sailed from San Francisco in 
July, 1879, for the North Pole, having been bought 
and outfitted by James Gordon Bennett. Aug. 30. 
Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape of Good 
Hope; 200. 

1882—July. 4. Steamer Sciota. wrecked in col- 
lision on Ohio River; 57. Sept. 14. Northwest 
transit service steamer Asia, foundered between 
Ontario and Sault Ste. Marie; 98. 

1883—May 3. Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, 
Vancouver Island; 70. July 3. Steamer Daphne 
capsized in the Clyde; 124. 
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reck ff Gay Head Light, Mass.; 99. 
Bo inser Danis dar eeeceen off 
a S.; 131, April 


ham collis: Finisterre: 
150. Sept. 22. 


; both sank; 
British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
Donegal; 52. 


1887—-Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 
ark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. Nov. 
ty Steamer W. A. Scholten sank by collision in the 


English Channel; 134. 


1888—Feb. 27. Steamer Julia blew up, Vallejo, 
Calif.; 30. Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sank in a col- 
lision with the Thingyalla; 105. Sept. 12. Italian 
steamship and steamship La France collide near 
Canary Islands; . 89. 


Warships Wrecked at Samoa 


1889—March 16. United States warships Trenton, 
Vandalla and Nipsic and German ships Adler and 
Eber wrecked at Apia, Samoan Islands; 147. Dec. 
31. British steamship Erin of National Line, left 
port, never heard from; 72. 


1g90—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island 
of Gsices 130. Feb. 17.-British steamer Duberg 
wrecked in China Sea; 400. March 1. British 
steamship Quetta wrecked off Cape York; 124. 
July 13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned in storm 
on Lake Papin, Minn.-Wis.; 97. Sept. 19. Turkish 
frigate Ertogrul foundered off coast of Japan; 540. 
Oct. 29. Steamship Viscaya, New York for Havana, 
sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 70. Nov. 10. 
British cruiser Serpent wrecked in storm off Spain; 
167. Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned in 
China Sea; 100. 

1891—March 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line, 
sank in collision off Gibraltar; 574. April 16. 
British ship St. Catharis wrecked off Carolina 
Island; 90. April 22. Chilean warship Blanco En- 
calada blown up in Caldera Bay; 200. Sept. 10. 
Italian steamship Taormina sank in collision in 
Mediterranean; 50. Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise 
sank in Bay of Bengal; 7%. Dec. 18. Steamer Abys- 
sinia, Guion Line, burned at sea. 


1892—Jan. 13. Steamer Namchow wrecked in 
China Sea; 414. May 22, Brazilian warship sank 
near mouth of La Plata River; 120. Oct. 28. 
Steamer Roumania, Anchor Line, wrecked off 
Portuguese coast; 113. ® 


1898—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line, 
wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. Feb. 11. White 
Star steamer Naronic, Liverpool to N. Y.; van- 
ished, May 29, British steamship Germania found- 
ered in Bay of Bengal; 64. June 22. British battle- 
ship Victoria sank in collision with her sister ship 
Camperdown off Tripoli, Syria; 350. 


1894—Feb. 2. United States Corvette Kearsarge 
wrecked on Roncadof Reef. Nov. 1. Steamer 
Wairapa wrecked off coast of New Zealand; 134, 


1895—Jan. 30. German steamer Elbe sank in 
collision with British steamer Crathie in North 
Sea; 335. March 11. Spanish cruiser Reina Re- 
genta foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to the 
Mediterranean; 400, 


1896—June 17. Steamer Drummond Castle 
wrecked off Brest, France; 250. 


Battleship Maine Blown Up 


1898—Feb. 15. United States battleship Maine 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. July 4. French 
Line steamer La Bourgogne, in collision with Brit- 
ish sailing ship Cromartyshire; 560. Oct. 14. 
Steamer ohegan, Atlantic ransport Line, 
wrecked off the Lizard: 170. Nov. 26-27. Steamer 
Portland, lost off Cape Cod; 157. 


1900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroyed or 
damaged several steamships including the Main, 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks; 145 
lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 


1901—Feb. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de Ja- 
neiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; 128. April 
1. Turkish transport Asian wrecked in Red Sea; 
180. Aug. 14. Steamer Islander, with $3,000,000 in 
gold struck an iceberg in Steven’s Passage, Alaska, 
and sank, dead and missing, 70. Dec. 2, British 
sloop-of-war Condor vanished off Esquimalt, B. C.: 


1902—July 21. Steamer Primus sank in collision 
with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe: 112. 
1903—June 7. French steamer Libau sank in col- 
lision near Marseilles; 150. 
Gen. Slocum Disaster 


1904—June 15. Steamship General Slocum took 
fire going through Hell Gate, Rast River; 1,021. 
June 20. Russian submarine’ Dolphin sank; 23, 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


magazine; 212. Jan. 22 


off BA aes, Ane 4. 2 
lost ancouver 3 . . om US 
t ship Sirio wrecked off Cape 


off Palos; 3: 


190%7—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont sank in Le 
Island Sound; 131. Feb. 21. British steamer Ber 
stranded off the Hook of Holland; 100, Feb. 


First Wireless Rescue 


Collision between £8 
ite Star liner Republic 


rescue, Aug, 1. 


1910—Feb. 9. French Line steamer 
Chanzy wrecked off Minorca; 200. 


1911—Sept. 25. French battleship Liberte sank« 
explosion at Toulon; 285. Nov. 23, Steamship Rc 
mania.sank in Adriatic; 60. 


1912—Jan. 11. Russ, Russian steamer, found 
in Black Sea; 172. March 5. Spanish s 
Principe de Asturias struck rock off Se 
Point and sank; 500. March 21. S 
ship Cachepol f 

March 28. British steamship Koombana lost 
typhoon off Australian coast; 130. April 8. 
excursion steamer sank in collision near Cai 
Egypt; 200. April 14-15. White Star ie | 
tanic sank after collision with iceberg in No 
Atlantic; 1,517. April 30. Steamer Texas blo» 
up by mine at entrance to Gulf of Smyrna; | 
Sept. 23. Russian steamer Obnevka sank in Dy 
River; 115. Sept. 28. Japanese steamer Kickerme 
sank off coast of Japan; 1,000. 


1913—March 1. British steamer ete lostt 
G s 


blizzard in Sea of Marmora; 200. Mar I 
torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 sank in collision w 
cruiser Yorck, near Heligoland; 66. March 7. Br 
ish steamer Alum Chive destroyed by dynamite ¢« 
plosion, Baltimore; 50. Oct. 9. Steamship Voltu 
wrecked by fire and explosion itt midocean; I 
Noy. 9. Steam collier Bridgeport wrecked 
Lawrence River; Also on this day a gr 
storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the steam 
Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the steams 
John A. McGean, 23; Charles S. Price, 28; 
M. Scott, 26; Hydrus, 24; and Argus, 24, 
many small craft. 
1914—March 31. Aa ret steamer Southern 
wrecked south of Belle Isle Strait; 173. May 
Canadian Pacific steamship Empress of Irele 
sank in collision with Danish collier Storstad in 
Lawrence, 1,024. Sept. 18. Steam schooner Fram 
H. Leggett wrecked near mouth of Columbia Ri 
Oregon; 80. Oct. 30. British hospital ship Rob 
wrecked on coast near Whitby, England; 54. 


Lusitania a German Victim 


1915—April 3. Dutch steamer Prins Mauritz 
Cape Hatteras; 51. May 7. Cunard Line steams} 
Lusitania, bound from New York to England, s 

in 18 minutes after attack by German submar 
boat, when going 18 knots, 10 miles off the 
Head of Kinsale, southeast tip of Ireland; 1, 
(including 124 Americans). July 24. Steamer Ha 
land overturned in Chicago River: 812. Aug. 13 
Steamship Marowijne, in Gulf of Mexico; $7. A 
16. Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Galves i 
Tex,; 50. Aug. 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecl 
off Galveston, Tex.; 56. Aug. 19. White Star lin 
Arabic, sank by German submarine off Ireland: | 
Nov. 7. Italian liner, Ancona, sank in Mediti 
ranean by Austrian submarine; 206. 


1916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered 
mid-Atlantic. Feb. 3. Steamer Daijin Maru s¢ 
in Pacific; 160. Feb. 26. French auxiliary er 
Provence sank in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4 
on board 870 were saved. June 5. British eru 
Hampshire sank by German mine in Orkne! 
Earl Kitchener and several hundred others 


be 


gz. 29. United States cruiser Memphis 
Santo - . 29. Chin 


emara, tish ip 

sr collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. Nov. 

. British hospital ship, Britannic, sank in Aegean 
by a torpedo; 50. 

Submarines Sink U. S. Ships 


Mediterranean by German sub- |, 


uly 9. The British yes Van- 
ard blown up at her dock in a Britis part 
0. July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 
re cked on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000,000. 
ct. 17. U. S. transport, Antilles, torpedoed at 
; 7. Dec. 6. U. S. destroyer, Jacob Jones, 
sani off Scilly isles by German submarine; 64, 
c. 30. British transport Aragon sank in Medi- 
mranean by torpedo; 610. 
1918—Jan. 21. British troopship, Louvain, sank 
| Mediterranean by torpedo; 224. Feb. 1. French 
; La Dive, sank in Mediterranean by tor- 
H Feb. 5. Tuscania, British ship with 
. 8. troops sank off Ireland by torpedo; 213 
idiers. Feb. 24. Red Gross liner Florizel wrecked 


had 
, Llandovery Castle sunk by submarine off Eng- 
nd; 234. July 6. River steamer Columbia sank in 
ois River at Wesley City; 87. July 12. Japanese 
ittleship Kawachi blown up in Tokayama Bay; 
$00. July 14. French troop ship Djamnah sunk by 
orpedo in Mediterranean; 442. July 19. U. S. 
‘uiser, San Diego, sank by mine, off Fire Island, 
y.; 50. Aug. ” British hospital ship, Warilda, 
edoed off ngland; 123. Sept. 12. British trans- 
t, Galway Castle, torpedoed in Atlantic; 189, 
pt. 26. U. S. ship Tampa, torpedoed off England; 
8. Sept. 30. U. S. ship Ticonderoga torpedoed in 
‘tlantic; 213. Oct. 6. Otranto, British ship with 
§S. troops, sunk in collision off Scotland; 431. 
£, 10, Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed in 
5t. George’s Channel; 480. Oct. 25. Canadian steam- 
ship Princess Sophia sank on coast of Alaska; 398. 
1919—Jan. 1. British steam yacht Iolaire (Eagle), 
Stornoway, Scotland; 30 of 300 saved. Jan. 11. 
amer Yuma sank enroute Pedro d’Macoris to 
w York; 79. Jan. 17. French steamer Chaouia 
t in Straits of Messina; 460. Sept. 9-10. Spanish 
amer, Valbanera, lost between Havana, Cuba, 
and Key West, Fla.: 500 
1921—Spanish steamer Santa Isabel storm- 
cked near Villagarcia; 214. March 18. Steamer 
Tongkong hit rock near Swatow, China; 1,000. 
~1922—Jan. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
Piraeus; 55. May 20. British steamer Egypt, in col- 
ision off France; 98. Aug. 26. French battleship 
france, 23,000 tons, hit rock and sank off Qui- 
fron Bay; 3. Aug. 26. Japanese cruiser Niitaka 
‘ank in storm off Kamchatka; 300. Aug. 29. Chilean 
steamner Itata sank in storm off Copumbo; 301. 


Seven U. S. Destroyers 


-1923—March 10. Greek transport Alexander sank 
Mf Piraeus; 150. April 23. Portuguese mail steamer 
ossamedes went aground at Cape Frio, Africa; 
20. July 13. The Mallory liner Swiftstar left Gulf 
md of Panama Canal, never heard of; 33. Sept. 
- Fleet of seven U, S. destroyers, including the 
Jelphy, S. P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, Woodbury, 
Jicholas, and Young, went on rocks in fog off 
Zonda Point, Cal.; 22. 
1924—March 11. Ward Line steamship Santiago 
ank in storm off apr Hatteras; 25. June 12. 
explosion on U.S. S. Mississippi, at gun practice 
# San Pedro, Calif.; 48. 
1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima Maru 
ost in gale off Takashima; 103. Aug. 18. Ex- 
uirsion steamboat Mackinac, on Narragansett 
gay, boiler explosion; 47. 
4926—April 27. Passenger steamer Chichibu 
rounded in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230. 
jug, 28, Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik smashed 
nto a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia, and sank; 
00, Oct. 16. Troopship blown up in Yangtse River, 
Klukiang, China; 1,200. Oct. 20. British navy 
1D, Valerian, sank in storm south of Bermuda; 
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84. Dec. 20. Oil tug, Linseed King, overt 
Hudson River at New York City: 45. peat: 

1927—Aug. 25. Ps pees destroyer Warabi sank 
and destroyer crushed in collision with 
eure Jiutso and Naka off Bungo Straits; 129. 


§.S. Vestris Sunk 


1928—July 7%. Chilean transport, Angames, 
wrecked in storm in Bay of Aranneas 291. Nov. 12. 
British steamer Vestris. N. Y. for South America, 
sank in ee off Virginia; 110. Danish cadet aux- 
iliary sailing ship, Kobenhavn, left Montevedeo, 
Uruguay, in Dec. 1928, bound for Australia; never 
heard from: 60. 

1929—Jan, 2. Steamship Malakoff (formerly the 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40. April 22, Japa- 
nese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, crashed on Rocky 
Cape Erino; 103. Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San 
Juan, sank in collision with tanker, off Santa 
Cruz, Calif.; 70. Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haa- 


kon VII, hif rock in storm and sank near Floroe; - 


44, Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong; 300 

1931—March 11, Chinese steamer exploded in 
Yangtse River; 300, April 1. Collision of French im- 
migrant steamer, Florida, and British aircraft car- 
rier, Glorious, off Malaga, Spain; 40. June 14. 
French excursion steamer, upset in gale off St. 
Nazaire; 450. 

1932—Sept._9. Steamboat Observation, carrying 
workmen Rikers Island, blown to bits by ex- 
plosion of boiler, in the East River, N. ¥. City; 72. 
Dec. 5. sep aneee destroyer, Sawarab, turned up- 
side down by gale off Formosa; 10: 

1933—Jan. 4. New 41,000-ton French steamer, 
L’Atlantique, burned in English Channel; 17. 

1934—-Jan. 21. Chinese steamer, Weitung, on 
Yangtse River, burned and sank; 216. March 12, 
Japanese torpedo boat Tomozuru upset west of 
Nagasaki; 103. Sept. 8. American steamship Morro 
Castle, Havana for New Yerk with 318 passengers 
oe crew of 231, took fire off Asbury Park, N. J.; 


1935—Jan. 24. Ward Line steamer Mohawk, in 
collision off New Jersey coast with Norwegian 
freighter, Talisman; 45. July 3. Japanese cruise 
steamer, Midori Maru, sank in collision in the 
Inland Sea; 104. 

1936—Jan. 12. ies 1 steamer Iowa sank in gale 
at mouth of Columbia River, Ore.; 34. Noy. 8, 
German motorship, Isis, sank in storm off Land’s 
End, England; 39. Dec. 26, Italian steamship, 
Cesare Battiste, blew up in harbor of Massaua, 
Eritrea; 36. 

1938—May 5. French liner Lafayette burned in 
dry dock in Havre. 


Athenia Goes Down 


1939—April 19, French liner Paris burned at” 


Havre. Sept. 3. British merchant ship, Athenia, 
torpedoed 200 miles west of the Hebrides; 93 of 
the 1,104 passengers lost. 

1942—Fehb. 9. French liner, Normandie, burned at 
her pier, New. York City, later raised at great cost 
and scrapped. Feb. 18, American destroyer Trux- 
tun, and cargo vessel Pollux (former S. S. Comet, 
New York & Cuba Mail S. S. Co.) ran aground in 
foul weather off coast of Newfoundland and were 
lost. Truxton, 119; Pollux, 85. April 8, Greek ship, 
Enderania, sank off Turkey; 211. American de- 
stroyer Ingraham sank after collision in fog in 
the Atlantic; 218, Oct. 26. American steamship 
President Coolidge, operated by War Shipping Ad- 
ministration for U. S. Army, struck a mine and 
sank in South Pacific; 5. 


Munitions Ship Explodes 


1943—June 1, explosion of U. S. munitions ship 
off East Coast; 84. Oct. 20—Collision between Navy 
tankers off Palm Beach, Fla.; 88. 

1944—Jan. 6. Collision between Navy patrol 
vessel and freighter off Cape May, N. J.; 30. 

1945—Aug. 1. River steamer Ajudante in collision 
Male Colombian gunboat in Amazon River, Brazil; 


1946—July 31. Braziliam. transport Duque de 
Caxias caught fire off Brazilian coast; 27 lost, 
1,600 saved. 

1947—Jan. 19. Greek steamer Himera struck mine 
20 miles off Athens; 392. April 16. French freighter 
Grandcamp exploded in the harbor of Texas City, 
Texas; 433 aboard and ashore. 

1948—June 11. Danish passenger vessel Kjoeben- 
havn struck mine in Kattegat Sound; 150. Dee. 3, 
Pelee ship Kingya exploded in China Sea; 
000. 
1949—Jan. 27. Collision between refugee steamer 
Taiping and a collier off South China; 600. April 25. 
British Royal Mail liner Magdalena, built at a cost 
of $25,000,000 ran aground and broke in two, off 
Brazil on her maiden voyage; no casualties, 


Note—Consult also the various 
BAG, el iis World, Contacte State 
ou e ‘ 
martaguakes, eh eee Amendments to 

+ ete, 


ting Even 
B. Cc. 


4004 
Archbishop Ussher (1650) for Genesis 
—trestion of world, Scientists believe human life 
has existed over 2,000,000 years on earth. 


b: nae f Egypt at Sakkara 
‘amids begun by gs 0} r : 
Ghee built great pyramid at Gizeh; Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2900 B. C. 


bi ruled aaa Somiti kingdom of Baby 
Hammurabi ruled west Semitic y- 
lon; wrote great code of laws. Ruled Canaan in 
days of Abraham. 


1700 
Horses for war chariots reached Asia Minor 
from Asia. 


1450 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt. (approx.) 


1360 . 
Ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship of 
Aton, or sun, in Egypt. His successor, Tutank- 
hamen, revived polytheistic orthodoxy, 1350. Tut- 
ankhamen buried at Thebes, 1344; tomb opened by 
Howard Carter and James H. Breasted, 1923-24. 


1184—Homer’s Troy 


Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
to Homer. While poem is legendary, numerous 
battles were waged on site at northeast corner of 
Asia Minor, three miles from Hellespont (Dardan- 
elles). Later town of Ilium was visited by Xerxes 
and exploited by Alexander the Great. Romans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 
escaped from Troy, built up Ilium. 

In 1871 Henry Schliemann, German archaeologist, 
excavated site of Troy on hill of Hissarlik and 
found deposits of seven cities. Dorpfeld found two 
more. Schliemann identified second city with 
Homer’s Troy, but objects fourid in sixth city cor- 
respond better with Greek remains of 1200 to 1100 
B. C, found at Agamemnon’s Mycenae. 


1050 
David, king in Jerusalem, Israelite kingdom es- 
tablished, 1030 B. C. Solomon king, 1014 B. C, 


Israelites divided into Judah and Samaria, 933 B. C. 


153 
Legendary. date of founding of Rome by Romulus. 
Hills occupied for centuries by Indo-Europeans and 
Sabines, sheepherders. 


2 
Nineveh, Assyrian capital, destroyed by Baby- 
lonians. Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated 
Egyptians at Carchemish 605 B. C. Built hanging 
gardens, Destroyed Solomon’s temple, 587 B. C. 


563 
Gautama, called Buddha, ‘‘the Enlightened,’ 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C., aged 80. 
Sought to overcome worldly pain by spiritual ‘con- 
templation, achieving state of Nirvana. 


550 
Confucius, Chinese social philosopher, born; died 
478 B. C. Taught: ‘‘Do not do to others what you 
do not wish done to you.’’ 


490 
King Darius’ Persian army landed at Marathon 
to march on Athens. Atheni hoplites (spearmen) 
numbering 9,000, routed .20,000° Persians, saving 


Greece. 4 
484-480—Thermepylae. 


Persian King Xerxes marched a great host 2,000 
miles to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians built two°ship bridges across Hellespont from 
Abydos (Nagara) to Sestos, 2,000 yards long: One 
bridge of planks and dirt rested on 360 ships; the 
Ather-tin 314, Herodotus says army crossed for 
seven days and seven nights. 

At Thermopylae, 480 B. C., Persians suffered huge 
losses in pass held by Leonidas and 300 Spartans, 
supported by 700 Thespians and 400 Thebans. Per- 
Sians took Athens and. Attica. Athenians under 
Themistocles destroyed Persian fieet at Salamis 
under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle. Rallying 


110,000 from Greek states, th 
at Pic €y routed Persians 


itentordie Hgee oh Bet BE Ee 
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"Sai re sag 


438 : 
hidias completed Parthenon Athens, 


P at 
long, 102 ft. broad, Doric 33 feet hi 
roof height, 60 ft. One of the great milestones 
Socrates, Greek 


architecture. 
399 S| 
nun condemned 
Athenian state, dr: hemlock (dropwort). 
2 Se 35 distoan aren philosors 
work. iogues Tr : : 
Republic, Phaedrus, 
‘ecorded mem: 


Gorgias 
ogy, Crito, Phaedo, E 
Xenophon, another disciple, r 


~ 356 

Alexander of Macedon ‘‘the Great,’’ born. Ru 
less and energetie mili leader, defeated Persi! 
at Granicus, Issus, Arbela; conquered Asia. 
burned Persian capital, Pe 
ried war the Punjab. Founder of Ale 4 
Died of fever at Babylon, 323 B. C, 


5 
sepolis, & 
ndi 


| 
322 : 

Aristotle, Greek philosopher with scientific m 
disciple of Plato, died, 62. Demosthenes, Gr 
statesman, died 


300 4 

Approximate date for invention of Engh 
endar in Yucatan, giving solar year 365.24 days 
lunar month 29.52 days. Considered more 
older calendars of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Gre 


264 |! 

Rome began first Punic war against Carthe 
rich commercial seaport on Bay of Tunis. In ~ 
Carthage ceded Sicily and Lipari islands; in | 
Rome annexed Sardinia and Corsica. 3 


218-146 } 
Hannibal, young Carthaginian, started war 
revenge against Rome (second Punic war). Cros 
from Spain to Italy via Mont Genevre in Ea : 
20,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and elephants. 
feated Romans at Lake Trasimene, 217 B. C., a: 
Cannae, 216 B. C. Victories nullified by Fabi 
“‘the delayer,’’ hence ‘‘Fabian retreat.’’ War clos 
with defeat of Carthage in 
Scipio 202 B. C. Hannibal 
Minor, committed suicide in 
to Romans. , 

Third Punic war, 149-146 B. C., ended with tom 
destruction of Carthage. Later Roman colony b 
there; city eventually destroyed by Sarace# 
698 A. D a ~ 


Julius Caesar, after conquering Gaul, ente? 
Britain; again in 54 B. C. Trading between Brit 
and Romans in Gaul. Caesar crossed Rubicon. 
B. C. to fight Pompey, defeating him at Pharsal) 
48 B. C. After tarrying with Cleopatra, queen) 
Egypt, he defeated Pharnaces at Zela, Asia Min 
47 B. C.; sent ‘‘veni, vidi, vici’? message—“I car 
I saw, I conquered.”’ i 


44 ‘ 

Julius Caesar assassinated in Senate at Ror 
Will made his nephew Gaius Octavian his success: 
After brief triumvirate of Octavian, Antony a 
Lepidus (during which Antony caused death 
Cicero) Octavian defeated Antony at Actium, ec 
quered Egypt. Antony and Cleopatra committ 
suicide. Octavian defeated his rivals Brutus a 
Cassius at Phillipi. Called Augustus, was fi 
Roman Emperor, Died 14 A. D, : 


4 ; 
Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. | 
1B, C. and 1 A. D, 


The year 1 B, C. is the first year before 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. ) 
is the first year of the Christian Era, Jan. 1,1 B. 
is just one year before Jan. 1,1 A, D. The signs 
number of years between a date B. Cy and # 
same date A, D. is one less than the sum of f 
years. The Abbott Dionysius Exiguus decided ¢ 
year of Jesus’ birth should be the first year of ¢ 
Christian era. He took the Roman year 754 as t 
date of birth. Historians proved him wrong by 
least four years, for King Herod, who command 
the Massacre of the Innocents, died in the Rom 
year 159. Since Jesus escaped the massacre he x 


a 


g before Herod died. The calendar was not 
d, but the birth of Jesus is now placed at 
C., and by some historians at 6 B. C. 


A. D. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


Srucifixion of Jesus in reign of Roman emperor, 
erius; Pontius Pilate pro-consul in Judea. The 

an Catholic church, by designating 1933 as a 
Soly year, gdhered to tradition that crucifixion took 
/ ¢ Fridty, April 3, 33 A. D. 


; 43 
‘Roman otal Claudius subdued Britons; 
ye; of 300 years begun. 


} 64 
‘Persecution of Christians by Nero; burning of 
ome. Apostles Paul and Peter martyred. 


710 ' 
erusalem destroyed by Titus. Christians, perse- 
d, worship in catacombs of Rome. Persecutions 
yitinued past 300 A. D. Emperor Galerius, on 
athbed, agreed to tolerance. 


‘ 19 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabii, destroyed by erup- 
lon of Mt. Vesuvius. 


313 
man Emperor Constantine promulgated Edict 
igang religious liberty, making Chris- 
gal. 


379 

"Theodosius, Roman emperor, made Christianity 
ed on Nicene creed official religion, banned 

agan gods. 


410 
"Rome sacked by Alaric, the Goth; by Genseric, 
@ Vandal, 455 A. D. 

432 

hop Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
jonary to Ireland; labored 30 years, converting 
tatives to Christianity. In 563 Columba founded 
Fhurch on Iona. In 597 Augustine arrived, founded 
arch at Canterbury. All three made saints. 


4 449 
Anglo-Saxon migrations from continent to Bri- 
fain begin at Dover. 


§ 570 

“Mohammed, born in Mecca; during his lifetime 
aracens began conquests. Died 632, Saracens 
iossed to Spain 711 A. D., established- Moorish 
tingdom, lasted until 1492 A. D. 


: 431 ; 
> Great period of Mayan empire began, closed 


. 132 

Martel, Frankish ruler, decisively de- 
ian 90000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, high- 
water mark of invasion. 


e 800 
’ Charlemagne, king of Franks, proclaimed em- 
ae Pope Leo III on Christmas day in St. 
eter’s. Charlemagne fought Saxons, Lombards, 
acens 30 years to Christianize them; extended 
Atlantic to eastern boundaries of 
ungary. Died 814, aged 72, was buried in his 
thedrai at Aix. His empire broke apart. 


1000 
4 ricson’s Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
g an saree, Variously identified as Labrador, New 
England coast and Martha’s Vineyard. 


5 1014 
Brian Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 


1027 : 

ww empire of Mayas extended north in Mexico. 
D Pinteererion accelerated by pestilence, 1480. De- 
truction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza capital, by 
Spanish governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 


millenium. 


1054 
‘ petween religious authority of papacy in 
Boke ana church in Constantinople. Eastern wing 
became Greek Orthodox church, established re- 


ligion of Russia under czars. 


. Memorable Dates—29 A.D—1492 


‘ 1066 , 
; land Sona uered. William of Normandy at 
Hastines, et. 14; arom last Saxon a of 
England, slain. x 


f 1096 

First crusade, preached by Peter of 
supported by Pope Ur 
captured Jerusalem, 
1146, lost Jerusalem 
Richard I of England k Jaffa. Fourth, 

besieged Constantinople, 1204, Fifth, 1216, achieved 
10 year truce. Sixth, 1238, lost ground. Seventh, 
1245, led by Louis IX (St. Louis) of France, who 
was captured, 1250. Eighth, 1270, led by Louis, who 
died before Tunis, 1270. Children’s crusade, 1212, 
50,000 children (est.) disbanded in Italy or lost, 


_ 1215—Magna Carta 

2000 English barons, refusing to fight on foreign 
soil and demanding end to illegal levies by king, 
torced King John to grant the great charter, 
Carta, at Runnymede. Charter guaranteed priv- 
ileges of nobility, church free from secular inter- 
ference, right of freemen to legal protection. Free- 
men were privileged class; common people were 
villein farmers, practically serfs. But 400 years later 
Edward Coke and Puritans demanded protection 
for large numbers of freemen under guarantees, in- 
cluding clause 39, out of which trial by jury de- 
veloped. It reads: 


No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
destroyed, nor will we go upon him, nor send upon 
him, except by the legal judgment of his peers or 
by the law of the land. 

Genghis Khan, Tartar emperor, conquered China 


first to use gunpowder; son led Tartars to Poland, 
Hungary, Silesia. 


1271 
Marco Polo started with father and uncle for 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom of Kublai Khan. Served 
Beasts Khan, returned to Venice 1295. Wrote 
avels. 


1309 
Clement V, French pope, made Avignon seat of 
church; Urban V returned to Rome, 136%, aban- 
doned it; Gregory XI finally reentered St. Peter’s, 
1377. During the Great Schism, 1378-1417, French 
and Italian factions chose popes for Avignon and 
Rome; breach healed by Martin V, 1417. 


1382 
John Wycliffe, Oxford forerunner of Reformation, 
(1320-1384) directed translation of Vulgate Bible 
into English vernacular. Supported bill in parlia- 
ment declaring it sinful for clergy to hold property. 
By elevating Scriptures above church authority he 
anticipated Lutheran doctrine by 150 years. 


1415 
John Huss, Bohemian preacher, follower of 
Wycliffe, agitator of ecclesiastic reforms, burned at 
stake in Constance for heresy after German Em- 
peror Sigismund revoked his safe-conduct. 


1429—Joan of Arc 


Joan of Arc, maid of Domremy, France, aah) 
voices of her saints, rallied French against English, 
raised siege of Orleans, effected coronation of 
Charles VII at Reims. Through carelessness or 
treachery she was captured by Burgundians May 
24, 1430, and sold to English for 10,000 livres. 
Placed on trial before Bishop of Beauvais at Rouen 
for (1) magic, (2) disobeying parents, (3) wearing 
male attire, and (4) heresy, she admitted all after 
114 days to escape persecution, was given life im- 
prisonment. Tricked to resume male attire, she was 
condemned to death and burned at Rouen by 
English May 30, 1431. Sentence revoked 25 years 
later. Joan has, been canonized as saint. 


1453 
Constantinople captured by Turks. 
1456—Gutenberg Bible 


Johann Gutenberg (Gansfleisch) completed first 
Bible printed from movable type; 2 vods., folio, 
42 lines 2 columns to page. Printing took five years. 
Date established by note in Mazarin copy. 

In 1457 Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffler pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and haying 
printers’ name, date and place, a Psalter. 

In 1475 William Caxton printed first book in 
English, translation of a French history of Troy, 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westminster, 
London, printed first book in England, 1477. 


1492—Discovery of America 
- Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator, (be- 


lieved to have reached Iceland with British in 1477), 
after years of agitation in Spain gained support of 


Magna © 


b £ 
Vee 
Pda 


the Ocean Sea. 
voyage, Sept, 24, 1493, Col duty itlecoy- 
, Porto 
i re 


June 11, 1496. 


May 30, 1498. Columbus reached | in 
wi American mainland, Gulf of Paria. | ‘‘the 
500, but freed. Whittin 
9, 1502. He reached St. | troduction, 
Bible, 1568. 


Honduras) Almirante, 
on Peeowieiet 1504. 


ied May 20, Francisco Coronado, searching for gol 
puted ot Bevilic. In a2 his body and that of his | ‘‘Seven cities of Cibola,” explored Southwest 
son. Diego, were buried in cathedral of San | of Rio Grande with 70 horse, 30 foot soldi 
Domingo. French conquered island, 1795-96, | nando de Alarco: ed Colorado river 
bodies were taken to Havana. In 1898, after Spain 
a8 Cuba, they were removed to. cathedral 
n Seyille. 


q 


1497 1545 a 
John Cabot, Venetian employed by English, Council of Trent, in Austrian Tyrol, urgecs 
reached Canada. His son Sebastian joined second | Pope Paul Ili by Emperor Charles V, to 
voyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on | Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical 
their discoveries. opened Dec. 13; continued intermittently unti 
Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born Spanish naviga- | reiterated supreme papal authority, outlined 
“ae See he pe ened Amerie SS oe dox faith. ke ih 
orld) year before Columbus. Mar - 5. : 
muller ot St. Die in book, 1507, asked land be Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxf 
Called America ‘‘because Americus discovered it.’’ | Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury 
Europe approved. 21, 1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in 
1498 tempt of Queen Mary Tudor to restore ; 
vonarola, preacher against luxury and power | authority. Elizabeth became queen, 1558, 
of clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23. Angelican official church. 


1560—Huguenot Persecution 


1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Cath 
de Medici, Regent of France for son, Charle 
by Edict of January, 1562, granted Huguenots rz 
vo worship outside walled towns. Infraction of € 
led to massacre of Huguenots at Vassy, 

1562, beginning of eight wars of religion. 

of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, encou 
Charles IX on marriage of sister, Marguerite: 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), He 
Til caused assassination of Catholic leaders 
de Guise and Cardinal of Lorraine, was him 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV (of Navarre) 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, A 
13, 1598, giving Huguenots and Catholics 
before law. Henry converted to Catholicism; 
sassinated, May 14, 1609. Edict: revoked by L 


1564 j 
William Shakespeare born; traditional date, 4 
23; baptismal record, Apr. 26. : 


1565 
St. Augustine founded by Menendez, 
Attacked by Sir Francis Drake, 1586. 


1506 
Pope Julius II (della Rovere) started new St. 
Peter’s; employed Michelangelo, Bramante, 
Raphael. 


1509—Henry VIII's Wives 

Henfy VIII became king of England. Defeated 
Scots at Flodden Field, 1513. Named defender of 
the Faith by Pope Clement VII for attacking 
Luther, 1521. When pope refused to annul his 
Marriage to Catherine of Aragon for lack of male 
issue, Henry divorced Catherine, married Anne 
Boleyn, 1533, Act of Supremacy abrogated pope's 
authority, made king head of church in England, 
1534. He ordered monasteries closed, 1536. 

Queen Anne Boleyn was tried for adultery on 
order of Henry VIII in 1536 and beheaded. Henry 
married Jane Seymour, who died 1537, after giving 
birth to son who became Edward VI. Henry married 
Anne of Cleves, divorced her. 1540, Next, Cather- 
ine Howard, beheaded 1542. Next, Catherine Parr, 
1593, who survived him. 


1513 
Juan Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Columbus 
voyage, searched for Bimini, found and named 
Florida. Died in Cuba, 1521. 
Balboa discovered Pacific at Darien, Sept. 25. 


a Se ne ee ee ee 
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1566 ; 
1517 Duke of Alva persecuted Protestants in Neth 

Martin Luther, Augustinian monk, preaching |. lands. 
faith over works, attacked abuse of papal indul- In 1568 Ivan the Terrible of Russia execu 


gences by posting 95 theses (propositions) on Wit- | hundreds accused of plot to kill crown prince. 
tenberg church-door, Oct. 31. Diet of Worms, under 
Charles V, January, 1521, ordered recantation. x 1579 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused; put Sir Francis Drake claimed west coast (Californ 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended stand in | for Queen Elizabeth. Left metal plate, found: 
Rome, Translated Greek New Testament into Ger- | Marin county, 1936. ; 
a ald Pee ee of tee aan 1582 
ovement, broke wi ome, married. Augsburg First Catholic New Testament in English iss: 
Confession, basic Lutheran creed, presented to diet . 3 
Hhare by Melenotlion: isso, D at Reims; Old Testament translated at Douai, 1 
1519 Mary, Q £ Beots, ted for. trea 
k 4 ary, Queen of Scots, execu or. treasi 
Conquest of Mexico by Hernando Cortes. actually, threat to throne of Queen Elisabet 
1520 Virginia Dare, first white child, born on Roan: 
Fernando Magellan discovered Straits of Ma- | island, N. C., Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Wal 
gellan, Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones, reached Phil- | aieigh’s second expedition arrived. First expe 


ippines, for Spain. tion, landed 1584, had disappeared, leaving o 
1524 word ‘‘Croatan”’. Re 
Verrazano, Italian employed by French, explored a 588 
New England coast, reached New York Ray Spanish Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers ¢ 
.| crews, sent by Philipp II of Spain against Engla 
1526—First New Testament destroyed by Drake’s attacks and storms, J 


: 21-29, i 
First printed version of New Testament in Eng- peeks unbansaaes bos 


lish, made by William Tyndale in Cologne, sup- 


15 
pressed in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, eee 
Oct. 6, 1536, at Vilvorde, near Brussels, Belgium. Edmund Spenser began The Faerie Queen. F 
ee Pee ieaapatege vee and Adonis, registe 
- . Firs ay, icus, 
Francisco Pizzaro conquered Peru for Spain. Romeo and Julleb performed, 150 hoe A 
1534 1600 
John, Calvin, French-born religious reformer, 


Shakespeare’ I 
published his Institutes of the Christian Religion, ineliwied ceenery Ty aadiasuneae Mente Bre 
influential Protestant doctrine. Rejected Lutheran ! Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Ham 


ae 188 


lo, Macheth, Lear, t, ete, Shake- 
Tetired to teutfor 1610; died Age, 
lls avg published 188; eon 


Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold first white man in 
dew England, landed near New Bed: 


in hips 
first permanent English settlement at 
wn, Va, May 13. 


1609—Henry Hudson 


y 1611 

Authorized version of English Bible, ordered by 
James I in 1604, published; it reconciled earlier 
_ versions and became basic Protestant Bible. 


1618 
_ Thirty Years’ War opened in Bohemia between 
Catholic and Protestant armies; ended 1648 with 
Peace of Westphalia. Alsace given to France, 
Holland and Switzerland received independence. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, convicted of conspiring in 
1603 to remove James I, beheaded Oct. 29. 


1619 
House of Burgesses, first representative legisla- 
» ture, elected by popular vote at Jamestown, estab- 
- lished principle of self-government for royal 
_ colony. First Negro slaves landed. by Dutch at 
Jamestown, August. 


1620—Plymouth Pilgrims 


_ Puritan separatists from Church of England, 
_ some living in Leyden, Holland, since 1609, left 
- Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, in Mayflower, 101 
: epessengets, 48 crew. Original destination Virginia, 
_ they reached Cape Cod Nov. 9-19, explored coast, 
_ landed Dec. 21 at Plymouth, so named for Plymouth 
_ Co. on map made 1614 by Capt. John Smith. May- 
flower Compact, signed on shipboard, endorsed will 
' of majority. Started first common house, Dee. 25. 
_ Half of colony perished during hard winter. 

Gov. Bradford’s comment ‘“‘they knew they were 
4 pate (on religious journey), later led them to 
4 called Pilgrims, as distinct from Puritans of 
5 Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630). 


1624 
Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 
land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany. 
_ Peter Minuit, May 6, 1626, bought Manhattan from 
" Indians for trinkets worth $24, Dutch traders had 
’ visited Manhattan since 1613, called outpost Fort 
Nassau, 1615. 


| 5 1638 
2 Peter Minuit landed two shiploads of Swedes and 
" Finns at site of Wilmington, Del. 


- 1642—Charles and Cromwell 


3 King Charles I of England started war against 
' Puritan parliament at York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 
tions and attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
After calling no parliament for 11 years he recon- 
“yened one in 1640. 5 
Oliver Cromwell led army of Roundheads for 
arliament, defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
oor and Naseby, 1644. Charles delivered to 
parliament by Scots, 1648. 


1649 - 

Charles I condemned by House of Commons, sit- 
ting as*High Court; beheaded Jan. 20. 
~ Commonwealth ruled by Commons and Council of 
' State (John Milton, Latin secretary) with Crom- 

well at head. Cromwell annihilated Scots at Wor- 
’ cester, 1651. Puritans controlled Virginia and Mary- 

land, 1652. Cromwell made protector for life, 
~ actually dictator, 1653. Admiral Blake took Jamaica 
- from Spain, 1655. 

Cromwell died 1658. His son, Richard, resigned 

rule. Puritan government collapsed and parlia- 

~ ment called Charles II. 


1660 
Restoration under Charles II, ‘‘Merry Monarch.” 


@harles’ Cavalier parliament, restored Anglican |. 


church ahd refused freedom of worship to dissent- 
ets, promised by king in Declaration of Breda. 
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Memorable Dates—1600-1754 


ew Bedford, Mass., | 


1664—New York 


me harles II ordered Col. Nicolls and 300 men 
to seize see Netherland (Manhattan aid ay aoe 
from Dutch, granted territory to brother 
James, Duke of York. Dutch unable to resist and 
New Amsterdam became New York. 


1656 
Anne Hibbins hanged as witch in Salem, Mass. 


1660 
John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
England, November, for unlawful preaching, re- 
lessod 1672, after having written part of Pilgrim’s 
TOgress. 


1665 
Great Plague in London killed 68,000. In 1666 
great fire destroyed 13,200 houses, 89 churches, 


1676 

Nathaniel Bacon led planters, oppressed by taxes, 
against Gov. Berkeley at Jamestown; burned town. 
Bacon died suddenly; 23 followers executed. 

psd Indian war in New England ended Aug. 12. 
King Philip, Wampanog chief, and 4,000 indians, 
chiefly Narragansetts, killed by Gov. Winslow and 
1,000 men. Springfield and Providence destroyed. 


1682 

Explorer LaSalle took possession of lower Mississ- 
ippi river country for Louis XIV, called it Louisi- 
ana, Apr. 9. Previously had begun French outposts 
in Illinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, with 
expedition of 400 men, 1684, most of whom died. 
Was killed by his own men on Trinity river, Texas, 
Mar, 19, 1687. 


1692—Salem Witchcraft 


Witchcraft delusion-at Salem, Mass., inspired by 
preaching; 19 women hanged. Executions in Europe 
of women for witchcraft between 1484 and 1782 
believed to have reached 300,000. Last in England 
1716; in Scotland, 1722. 


1696 

Capt. William Kidd, American, hired by British 
king and nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
became pirate. Returned to New York with treas- 
ure, 1698, buried it on Gardiner’s island. Arrested 
by Earl of Bellamont, governor of province, and 
sent to England for trial, he was hanged, 1701, 
for killing sailor. Treasure of gold, silver and gems, 
janes. over to Bellamont by Lord of Gardiner’s 
sland. 


1704 
Gibraltar taken by England from Spain, July 24; 
formally ceded py Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 


1712 
Slaves revolted in New York April 6. Six com- 
mitted suicide, 21 were executed. Second rising, 
1741; 13 slaves hanged, 13 burned, 71 transported. 


1720 
John Law, Scot, comptroller of finance in France, 
issued paper. currency without security to back 
trading scheme, ‘‘Mississippi Bubble.’”’ -Shares 
reached $4,000 before collapse. Many ruined; France 
assumed debt of $340,000,000. 


1735—Freedom of the Press 


Freedom of the press recognized in New York 
by sacquittal of John Peter Zenger, editor Weekly 
Journal, on charge of libelling British governor, 
Cosby, by criticizing conduct in office. 


1740-1741 


cen Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Peter the 
Great, discovered Alaska (Eskimo: the Great 
Lands), Named Mount St. Elias. 


1746 
English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
routing Stuart pretender, Prince Charles. 


1752 
Benjamin Franklin, flying kite in thunderstorm, 
proved lightning is electricity. 


Great Britain and American colonies adopted 
Gregorian calendar, dropping 11 days after Sept. 
2; next day, Sept. 14. 


1154—French and Indian War 


Seven Years’ War between England and France 
for Canada and Ohio valley. Washington, major of 
Virginia militia, with 350 men, defeated by 700 
French at Fort Necessity, Great Meadows (now 
Confluence, Pa.), Juy 3, 1754, forced to surrender. 

On July 9, 1155, Gen. Braddock’s army, with 
Washington as his personal aide, was ambushed 
10 miles from Fort. Duquesne. Braddock died of 


_ wounds. British took- fort 


lost 


1755 
Samuel Johnson issued English Dictionary. 


1156 
al, attacking British East India 
Oo, threw. 146 English into prison, — oe iv 
cutta, uare: only 23 survi ° 
Lord Clive with 3,000 troops defeated 50,000, 
June, 1757. 


1765—Taxation without Representation 


New York, called S 
Oct. 7-25, adopted Dec: 


: treason, make the most of 
it.’’ Parliament Tepesied Stamp Act, Mar. 17, 1766, 
but retained principle of taxation. 


1769 
Sauces, Bonaparte born Aug. 15, Ajaccio, 
Corsica. 


1770 
ears “ie a ba troops killed 3, wound- 


ed 8, Mar, 

Townshend Duty Act, tax on paper, glass, 
painter’s lead and tea imports, repealed Mar. 5, 
except for tax on tea. 


1774 
Continental Congress, called by Virginia and 
supported by Samuel Adams’ Committees of Cor- 
respondence, met in Philadelpia, Sept. 5-Oct. 26. 


1715—American Revolution 


April 18-19: Paul Revere and “William Dawes 
Warned Middlesex of approach of British troops; 
battles of Lexington and Concord, April 19. Ticon- 
deroga captured by Ethan Allen, May 10. Bunker 
Hill battle, June 17. Washington took command, 
July. Montgomery and Arnold led campaign against 
Canada; took Montreal Nov. 13, repulsed at Quebec, 
Deo. 21. Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
adopted at Charlotte, N. C. May 20. 


1776—Declaration of Independence 


British Gen. Howe evacuated Boston, Mar, 17; 
Continental Congress proposed central authority, 
May 15; Richard Henry Lee introduced resolution 
*that these united colonies are and of right ht 
to be free and independent states’’, June 7; resolu- 
tion adopted, July 2, declared, cot (See Declara- 
tion of Independence article.) British repulsed, 
Charleston, June 28, Washington lost battle of Long 
Island, Aug. 27 evacuated New York. New York 
burned, Sept. 

Nathan Hale executed as spy by British, Sept. 22 
said: ‘‘I regret that I have but one life to give for 
my country.’’ Benedict Arnold’s fleet on Lake 
Champlain defeated, Oct. 11. Battle of Harlem 
Heights, Oct. 28; ite Plains, Oct. 28; Hessians 
forced Continentals out of Fort Washington, Man- 
hattan, Nov. 16; Fort Lee, N. J., Nov. 18 

Washington, having withdrawn into New Jersey, 
recrossed Delaware, Dec. 25-26, defeated British at 
Trenton, Dec. 26, 


1777 

Washington defeated British at Princeton, Jan, 3. 
Stars and Stripes adopted by Continental Con S, 
June 14, Fighting at Ticonderoga, July 6; Oriskany, 
N. Y., Aug. 6; Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. Howe de- 
feated Mba bags at Chads Ford on the Brandy- 
wine, Sept. 11, occupied Philadelphia Sept. 26. 
Congress moved to Lancaster. Gen. Burgoyne de- 
feated by Gens. Gates and Arnold at Bemis Heights 
(battle of Saratoga) Sept. 19-Oct. 7. Surréendered 
entire army. Battle at Germantown, Pa., Oct. 
Washington’s army in Valley Forge for winter. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
adopted by Continental Congress, Nov. 15; not 
ratified by all states until Mar. 1, 1781. 


q 
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Pa., Tuly 3; British took Savannah, Dec. 
Kentucky fron’ 


with French 5 
cennes, Feb. 1779. 


nah, Sept. 


Three Continental soldiers, Paulding, iam 
and Van Wart, ca’ Major John A’ 44 
es baw of 

‘'arrytown > £5 
West Point, signed by Gen Arnold, 
socks. He had lost way after rendezvous w 
nold at Haverstraw, N. Y. Arnold, 
Andre’s capture, escaped from headquarters 
Highlands, near present Garrison, N. Y., by barge 
to British sl ulture off Ve meer Point. 


was implicated by original documents now in 
liam L. Clements Historical Library, Ann 
Mich. Arnold died in London. Andre’s body 
removed to Westminster Abbey, 1821. 

Battles at Camden, S. C., Aug. 16, King’s Mow 
tain, Oct. 7 impeded Cornwallis. 


1781 : 


besieged Cornwallis “at 
Yorktown, while Admiral De Grasse guarded parts 
Cornwallis surrendered Oct. 19, 


1782-—Independence Won 


Preliminary peace articles between U. S. ands 
Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; definitive 
treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Congress ratified, J. 
14, 1784. George III of England paid about $6,000,- 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell for the use 
neeriy 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with the¢ 
American Colonies. Of this number 12,500 were 
killed or they deserted; 17,000 went back to theim 
homes. The Revolution had driven 40,000 loyalists 
from the United States into Canada. 


1783 : 
Congress demobilized American Army, Oct, 18- 
Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 25: 
Washington bade farewell to his officers a) 
Fraunces’ Tavern, New York City, Dec. 4; resigned: 
his army ‘commission, Dec. 23 and retired to Mt. 
Vernon, Va. ~ 
Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
at nee ica Lac free and a 

ard’ e Jouffroy operate experimental. 
steamboat on Soane, France. 

First U. S. Government Post Office opened in: 
New York City, Nov. 28. 

First free hydrogen balloon ascension, in France, 
by P. de Rozier and Marquis d’Arlandes, in Paris, 
Nov. 21, in a Montgolfier, holding 60,000 cubic 
feet of gas. 


Ad- 
appear 8 21. 
yivania E ly 3 
vertiser,’”’ founded 


ared Dec. 18 
Courant’ ap-| 
It became a) 


1786 I 
James Rumsay ran steamboat with power pump? 
on Potomac, 1786,°4 mi. an hour. Ss! . i 


| 
MR 


1787 
Shay’s rebellion in Massachusetts, led 
Dani pt to seize U. S, 


f 


el Shay; the attem: 
in Springfield failed Jan. 25. ] 

Northwest Ordinance, July 13, determined goy-. 
ernment of Northwest Territory, north of Ohio} 
river, west of New York: 5,000 male voters could: 
establish legislature; 60,000 inhabitants could get 
statehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, support 


» , 


chools, no very, Was preceded Ordinance 
Gividing tan into tow Bes sectir 

) acres each; allocated four B.; one ta 

ated steamboat with 12 mechani- 


aware river, Aug. 22, 1787, 3 mi. an 
y Tan one on Collect pond, 


Constitution Adopted 
s. geeceieny: drawn up at a convention of 
gates fri 


s from the States in Philadelphia, May 14, 
ified by convention, Sept. 17. 


1788 
Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, put on 


3 before the Peers in London, Feb. 13; acquitted 
‘P) le 
alia settled by the British, Jan. 26, at Port 
son. The name of the continent up to 1814 
1789—French Revolution 
t U. S. Congress met, New York City, 
h 4, i789-Marek : 3, 1791: The sessions did not 
y oa until April 6, 1789. There were 


Washington inaugurated le aa April 30, in 


1 
Charlotte Corday stabbed Marat 
Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793. 


= 
> | = 
" Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
pt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
noch. They rowed 3,618 miles to Timor, near 
Java. The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- 
“tian, rebel ‘mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
€ mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight of the 
trew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were women, 
nt to Pitcairn Islands, arriving there 1790. They 
urned the vessel after landing the food and tools. 


1791 

_ Anthracite discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 
ames Boswell published Life of Samuel Johnson. 

od 


. 


1792 
U. S. Congress established the mint, in Phila- 
‘delphia, April 2. 


a 1793 
First balloon ascent made in America, Jan, 9: 


A 1794 

Gen. Anthony Wayne routed Ottawas, Miamis, 
Troquois, etc., at Fallen Timbers on the Maumee, 
“Aug. 20. Peace signed at Fort Greenville, 1795. 
* "G. S. suppressed rebellion against tax on whiskey, 
west Pennsylvania, Sept. 


1795 
Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia, 


‘and Austria, Sept. 28. f 
4 1796—Farewell Address. 


\ Washington, retiring from Presidency, issued 
Parewell Address, Sept. 19. Gave strong warnings 
Ggainst permanent alliance with foreign powers, 
ttiality toward favorite-nation, big public debt, 
rge military establishment and devices of ‘‘small 
ful, enterprising minority’’ to control or change 
government; praised reciprocal checks of Constitu- 
ae stressed need of enlightened public opinion; 
declared ‘‘religion and morality lead to political 
prosperity.’’ 
- Vaccination discovered by Jenner May 14, an- 
nounced 1798, - 


1797 
U. S. Frigate, Constellation, launched at Balti- 
more. Sept. 7. Frigate, Constitution (Old Iron- 
Sides), launched at Boston, Sept. 20; reconditioned 
1930. The Frigate, United States had been launched 
at Philadelphia July 10, 1797. 
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Memorable Dates—1787-1812 


- 


183 


fatalities among the Irish and over 20,000 among 
che English; suppressed in 1799, 


1800 
Sixth Congress (2nd session) met for first time 
in Washington, Nor 17, a: ; 


18 


02 
tary Academy at ha Point estab- . 


U. S. Mili 
lished, March 16; opened July 4. 


1803 
England and France renewed war. 
Robert Emmet convicted of treason; executed in 
Dublin, Sept. 19. 


1803—Louisiana Purchase 


President Thomas Jefferson sent James Monroe to 
Paris to join Robert R. Livingston, American min- 
ister, in offering up to $10,000,000 for the isle of 
Orleans (New Orleans) and West Florida. Napoleon, 
who had recovered Louisiana from Spain by secret 
treaty, offered all of Louisiana for $11,250,000 in 
bonds, plus indemnities to American citizens with 
claims against France. U. S. took title Dec. 20 

(See Territorial Expansion Since 1790.) 

Robert Fulton operated experimental steamboat 
unsuccessfully on Seine, Paris, France. 


1804 

Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr (former 
U. S. Senator from N. Y. State but a native of 
Newark, N. J.), fought a duel, July 11, on the Hud- 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J. Hamilton, who 
had fired in the air, was fatally shot. 

John Stevens, Hoboken, operated experimental 
steamboat with twin-screw propellers, 9 mi. 


1805—Napoleonic Campaigns 


Napoleon, emperor since May 18, 1804, defeated 
Austrians at Ulm, Oct. 17; Russo-Austrians at Aus- 
terlitz (‘‘masterpiece of battles’) Dee. 2. Dissolved 
Holy Roman Empire. Made ‘brothers Joseph, king 
of Naples, Louis, king of Holland. 

Lord Nelson defeated French fleet at Cape Trafal- 
gar, Oct. 26; lost own life. 


1806 
Napoleon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14, In 
1807 he defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander I. Made brother Jerome 
king of Westphalia; alloted Finland to Russia. 


1807 

Robert Fulton made first practical steamboat trip 
on Clermont (open boat, 140 by 13 ft., 7 ft. draft, 
side paddle wheels). Left New York Aug. 1%, 
reached Albany, 150 mi., in 32 hrs, 

Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi on a 
federal charge of treason and was put on trial 
in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was acquitted, 
Sept. 1. He was charged with having organized 
an expedition of about a hundred men, who em- 
barked in flatboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 
the. Ohio River, and made their way to New 
Orleans, to establish an empire that was to com- 
prise the Louisiana Territory, a large section of 
the Western States and Mexico. 


1808-09 
French occupied Madrid, March; Rome, April; 
Napoleon made brother Joseph king of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsular 
war begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 


Phoenix, first American-built steamboat, by John 
Stevens, left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 
delphia, 1ein 


Napoleon annulled marriage with the Empress 
Josephine, who retired to Malmaison. Married 
Austrian Archduchess Maria Louisa, March. Son 
born Mar. 20, 1811, called King of Rome. As Duke 
of Reichstadt, he died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 
Called L’Aiglon (the Eaglet) by French, he in- 
spired Edmond Rostand’s drama, 


1811 Fe 
William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana 
territory, defeated Indians under the Prophet, 
brother of Tecumseh, Tippecanoe, Nov. 7. 
Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, Dec. 16. 


War of 1812 


Second United States war with Great Britain, 
declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 19 to 13; 
House, 79 to 49): garrison at Ft. Dearborn (Chi- 
cago) massacred by Indians, allies of the British, 
Aug. 15; Detroit surrendered to British, Aug. 16; 
Mass meeting in New York City denounced the 

Aug. 19; frigate Constitution captured the 


1798 war, 
Trish rebellion broke out in May. It cost 150,000 | Guerriere, Aug. 19; frigate United States, com- 


ed by H. M. S. Shan- 
non after gruel! 15-minute encounter 30 miles 


rie, Sept, 10, af 

W.4H. Sere “We hs a the ace 
are ours: 2 ships, 2 brigs, 1 schooner, 
Ga lett te Yn itn atthe ease? 
rou : g Tecumseh, S 3 

Napoleon decisively defeated at Leipzig by armies 
of fiesta: Prussia and Austria Oct. 16-19; French 
driven from Spain by Wellington. 
1814—Burning of Washington 


Battle of Niagara Falls or Lundy’s Lane, fought 
by Gen. Winfield Scott, July 25. Americans routed 
at Bladensburg, Md., by troops of Admiral Sir Geo. 
Cockburn, Aug. 24; Cockburn entered Washington, 
burned Capitol, Library of Congress, White House, 
ete. Dolly Madison saved original Declaration ot 
Independence and Stuart’s portrait of Washington. 
Victory at Plattsburg Sept. 11. : 

British fleet bombarded Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 
for 25 hours Sept. 13-14; Francis Scott Key, de- 
tained on vessel, wrote’ Star-Spangled Banner. 
(See article.) Treaty of peace signed at Ghent, 
Belgium, Dec, 24. 


1815 

Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon abdi- 
cated, April 11; Soe XVIII, restored to throne, 
May 3; Congress 0; enna opened, Noy. 3. 

Gen. Jackson defeated the British at New Or- 
leans, Jan. 8. This was the news that was received 
at the signing of the peace treaty, which was 
ratified by Congress Feb. 17, 1815. 

Napoleon returned from Elba to France March 1; 
the ‘‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, June 22; Napoleon 
defeated at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, 
landed Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. 

Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by_ Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed in Paris, Sept. 26; 
promulgated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 
ceded to 1818 by the rulers of England and France. 
One of the results was the Monroe Doctrine. 


1817 
Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limiting 
naval armaments of the United States and Canada 
on the Great Lakes. First poems by John Keats. 


1820 

Congress, March 8, passed Henry Clay’s Mis- 
souri Compromise bill, by which slavery was al- 
lowed in that State, but not elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi River north of 36° 30’ Latitude (the 
southern boundary of Missouri). Congress re- 
pealed 1845 the Missouri Compromise bill, and 
authorized the people of Kansas and Nebraska to 
decide for themselves for or against slavery. This 
opened the territories to slavery by setting up the 
principle of ‘‘squatter sovereignty.”’ 


1822 
Revolution in Portugal. Separation of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence Sept. 7; Dom Pedro 
was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 1831; 
succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 1888; 
emperor banished in 1889 and died in Paris, 1891. 


1823 

Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2 (see Monroe 
Doctrine) . 

First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
April 21-May 10, 729 miles. 

Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper- 
ated successfully by Samuel Brown, London. 


1824 
Marquis de Lafayette returned to this country 
and visited each of the 24 states; went back 1825 
to France, “a 
25 


Trade unions allowed in England. 

Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. 

Codorus, first iron steamboat built in America, 
at York, Pa., by John Elgar. 


1827 
Slavery abolished in New York State by the 
Legislature, July 4. 
The steamship Curacao first European-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone crossed 


glum. Hollen 
Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith 
Fayette, Seneca County, N. He a 


t railway 
and Manchester, England, 
Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 9, 


ordinance of nullification of the 


t be) to en 
force the law the State would consider itself nc! 
longer a member of the Union. Feb. 13: 
passed a compromise tariff act, W 
Carolina repealed act. 


became / t 
killed 


ed, between 
Sept. 15. 


1831 id 
First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomotive 
ide} 
1832 al 
South Carolina Legislature Nov. con passed ary 
ted to ens 


that if the federal government attem) 


3 


ereupon Sout! 


1833 
The British Parliament, bap SP 


1772, by a decision of the Court of Kings Bench 
1835—Texas Independence = 


Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, destroyed 
674 buildings. ; 

Texas proclaimed its independence of Mexicoo) 
Nov. 13; Garrison of Texans at the Alamo mission2 
San Antonio, besieged 11 days, then butchered nc 
the bodies burned by Mexican troops, March 6, 1836 
(among the victims was Davy Crockett); Consti- 
tution adopted for the Republic of Texas, March 177) 
1836; battle of San Jacinto, April 21; 1836, in 
which 800 under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 3,000 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who signed twc 
treaties recognizing the independence of Texas wit! 
borders reaching to the Rio Grande river. 


1837 
Victoria, 18, niece of William IV, became queer 
of England. Married her first cousin, German 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 1840. He died 1861: 


1838 . 
Fits Sorinayes 1,158 buildings in Charleston, $3) 

., Ap ’ 

The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 hor; er 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and: 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28 
and Queenstown, April 4, and réached New York 
City April 22. She had used steam only, 


1839 

Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those twa 
countries and_by Great Britain, France, Austria 
Prussia, and Russia (at London, April 19.) To the 
treaties was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
etuen an independent and ‘‘perpetually neutral’* 
state. j 

1840 


Uniform penny postage rate begun in England, 
Jan. 10; stamped postage covers May 6. | 

Jan.-Feb. Commander Chas, Wilkes of First) 
U. S. Exploring Expedition found Antarctic Contin 1 


ent; named Wilkes Land. 


ized 1843) sent from U. S. Supr 
Capitol, May Ppp aneetes 


1844 
First message over first telegraph line mn 
Morse: 


room 
24, to Baltimore by inventor S. F. B 
“What hath God wrought!” \ 


j 

U. S. Naval Acad ere ii | 
._S. Naval emy in Annapolis o; 

Oct. 10. Congress voted Texas into Union: Deen 3) 


28th state. 
1846—Mexican War 


President James K. Polk ordered Gen. Zach: 
Taylor to seize disputed Texan land settled by 
Mexicans. After border clash U. S. declared war, 
May 1. Mexico May 23. Capt. John C., Fremont 
U. S. Engineers, proclaimed bear-flag republic o! 
California at Sonoma, June 14. Commodore Sloat 


NnokeMecioey, ise A 
at Bucos Visia Feb. ae. aan. 


Wintel Seoth with 12,008 (est’) took 
Ww = est. 
oi ete ae ae City, Sept 1 Dictator 
ta Anna captured. Serving during war were 
_ Jefferson Davis, Capt. 
McClellan, Lieu 


uyoo, 


1847 
y adhesive postage sae placed on sale, 
ily 1. The first were five and 10 cent stamps with 
traits of and Washington. 
eat period of Victorian writing opened. Jane 
(C. Bronte); Wuthering Heights (E. Bronte); 
nity Fair (Thackeray). 1848: Pendennis (Thack- 
may). 1849: David Copperfield (Dickens); Seven 
ps of Architecture peecneee re 1850; Sonnets 
setti); In Memoriam (Tennyson). 1851: Laven- 
© (Borrow). 1852: Bleak House (Dickens); Henry 
smond (Thackeray). 1853: The Newcomes (Thack- 
). 1854: Hard Times (Dickens). 1855: Little 
Ie & (Dickens). 1856: History of England (Ma- 


1848 
ouis Philippe gadis in France; Second Re- | 


blic set up, Feb. 26. 

n Austria, Ferdinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in 
or of his nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, 
om was declared under Kossuth; revolts 
Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
leswig-Holstein. 

ld discovered in California, Jan. 24. ' 
rst Woman’s Rights Convention, Seneca Falls, 
Y. Y., July 19. 


4 1849 
‘Astor Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
eady, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. e out- 
k was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
Forrest, American actor, in London, 1845. 
oman National assembly, Feb. 8, divested Pope 
temporal power, proclaimed republic. French 
med city July 4, restored power to Pope, 


loctrine of Immaculate Conception of Blessed 
cn proposed by Pope Pius IX. Adopted Dee, 


1850 

nator Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 passed; 
tted California as 31st state. Sept. 9, slavery 
*bidden; made Utah and New Mexico territories, 
thout decision on slavery; amendment to Fugi- 
e Slave Law empowered southern constables 
arrest slaves in northern states; led to northern 
esistance. 4 E 
William Wordsworth, English poet, died April 
3, 80; Alfred Tennyson named poet laureate by 
een Victoria. h 
resident. Zachary Taylor died July 9, 65; Millard 
more 13th president, July 10. John C. Calhoun 
d Mar. 31, 68. 

Jenny Lind’s first concert, Castle Garden, New 
rk, Sept. 11, P. T. Barnum manager. 


1851 


5 


“Consult Panorama ofEvents in 1851—One Hun- 
‘dred Years Ago, in this issue of World Almanac 


: 1853 
< ld’s Fair opened in Crystal Palace, New 
Bone city, July 14. The building was destroyed 
by fire Oct. 5, 1858. 3 
~ Commodore Matthew C. Perry. U.S. N., met the 

yd of Toda on Kurihama Beach, Japan, July 14, 
@nd gave him President Fillmore’s letter to the 

eror, which resulted, March 8, 1854, in a treaty 
peace and amity that gave American ships 
(whaling, the China trade, etc.) access to ports. 


Crimean War 


’ Crimean war opened when Turkey declared war 
on Russia to stop aggression.: France, Britain 
joined, 1854, Sardinia later. Sevastopol, Russian 
arsenal, fell, 1855. Charge of British light brigade 
against artillery through mistake at Balaklava, 
Made famous by Tennyson’s poem. Peace treaty, 
ar, 30, 1856, neutralized. Black Sea. Russia de- 
jounced this treaty during Franco-Prussian war. 
Florence Nightingale (1820-1910) organized dress- 
= stations with nurses during war. Awarded 
0,000 by Britain, she gave it to hospital. 


, 1854 
~ Henry D. Thoreau published Walden. 


1855 
Walt Whitman-issued Leaves of Grass. Emerson 


Memorable Dates—1846-1864 


, c . 


185 


Wrote: “I greet at the beginning of a great 
Se Arabia cole var laid papoose Gabeiete 
c cable was een ie = 

ton, N. S., and Newfoundland. 2 


1857—Atlantie Cable 


Ss. S. 
failed, Final attempt with Great Eastern, Ireland to 
Newfoundland, succeeded July, 1866. Ship then 


recovered lost cable of 1865 in mid-ocean after - 


30 attempts, spliced it, connected it with New- 
foundland. : / 

Dred Scott decision by Supreme Court,. Mar. 6, 
Roger B. Taney, chief justice, declared, 5 to 3 
Scott could not be a citizen because Negro and 
was not freed by two residences on soil guaranteed 
free by Missouri Compromise of 1820. | - 


Mutiny in India, May, 100,000 dead. In 1858 -- 


India was transfered from East India Ga. to 
British crown, f 25 te 

Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants killed 
by Indians led by Mormons in Utah, Sept. 16. 


; 1859 

John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, Va., Oct, 
16; his band killed five. Brown was hanged in 
Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2. His purpose was to in- 
cite a slave revolt in Virginia. 

First. petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa,, by 
Edward L. Drake, Aug. 28. 

Dan Emmett, minstrel, composed Dixie. 


1860—Lincoln Elected 


Abraham Lincoln, ‘Republican, elected president 
by 1,866,452 popular and 180 electoral votes; 
scephen A. Douglas had 1,375,157 and 12; John 
C. Breckinridge, 847,953 and 72; John Bel) 590,631 
and 39. Lincoln took office Mar. 4, 1861; Breckin- 
ridge and Bell supported secession. 

Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) Visited the 
U. 8S. First Pony-Express between Sacramento, 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, 
started from each place at 5 p.m., April 3; there 
were 80 riders, and 420 horses, and they were 
changed every 10 miles. There were 190 relay 
stations. The service ended Oct., 1861. 

South Carolina seceded from Union Dec. 20, 


1861—Civil War 


Confederate States of America formed at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Feb. 4-9; Jefferson Davis, president. 
Gen, Beauregard attacked Fort Sumter, Charleston, 
April 12; fort surrendered April 14, Lincoln called 
for volunteers April 15. Union army defeated at 
Bull Run, July 21. Geo. B. McClellan given com- 
mand of Army of the Potomac, Nov, 1, 


1862 

Grant captured Forts Henry and Donelson, Feb. 
6 and Feb. 16; the Confederate ironclad, Vir- 
ginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun steam frigate, Mer- 
rimac) destroyed, March 8, at Hampton Roads, the 
Union frigates Cumberland and Congress; March 
9, the Virginia fought the Union ironclad, Mon- 
itor, built by John Ericsson; Farragut captured 
New Orleans, April 25; McClellan’s Peninsula 
Campaign. March-August; Battle of Antietam, 
Sept. 17; Fredericksburg, Dec. 13. 

Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by President 
Lincoln announcing that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would 
be declared free in territory then in rebellion. 
Slavery in the District of Columbia was abolished 
by Congress April 16. 


1863—Emancipation Proclamation 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1. 
In this proclamation he declared free forever the 
slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (certain 
parishes excepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir-* 
ginia (West Virginia and other portions excepted), 
About 3,120,000 slaves were thus freed; 830,000 
slaves in the excepted parts were not freed. 

Gen. Jos. E. Hooker defeated at Chancellors- 
ville, May 2-4; Gen. Thomas J. “‘Stonewall’’ Jack- 
son died May 10. Lee defeated at Gettysburg, 
July 1-3; Grant captured Vicksburg, July 4; Battles 
of Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout Mountain, 
Noy. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. Lincoln made 
address at Gettysburg, Nov. 19. 

Draft riots in New York City, July 13-16, 1,000 
killed. ‘sgh 


Grant’ made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spotsyl- 


Dec. 21; U.S.5. 
‘ June 19. 
International Workingmen’s 


jected parli 
tarian dictatorship. 
to world revolution; su many deported to New 


+: 
f Frankfort, May 10, ended war. 
1865—Assassination of Lincoln coded Alsace, most ne Lered tines peat aes 
z em: 5 
Gen. Robert E, Lee surrendered to Grant at rene ‘M. Stan by 


a., April 9. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston 


ley, = 
Appomattox, V: New 
surrendered at Durham, N. C. April 26. 


nett, owner of ork Herald to 
+ Livingstone, missionary, eeted him Nov. 

Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Washington. Uli Tanganyika, Central Africa with “DE. 
April 14, died, April 15; Booth was shot to cee 0 | ingstone, I presume?” 
the pursuit, April 26, at a burning barn, on farm | “ Gycai ‘fre destroyed heart of Chi , Oct. 8-11 
near Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for com-|) << est. $196,000.000, Started in s. O'Leary) 
eee ty, rE ae oa | betas aL De Koven St. by cow Kicking over lant 

erold, George A. Atzer an - | according to-legend. . 
en. July 7. Michael O'Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, Pestige forest fire. Wisconsin, burned six counti 
and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced to life killed 1,152. 
prisonment; Edward Spangler, to six years Et 3872 
prison, Arnold, Mudd and Spangler were ei ¢ Col. James Fisk, Jr., shot in New York City 

~ 1869, John H. Surratt, son of Mrs. Ma: Ber Edward S. Stokes. Jan. 6; he died two days late 
to’ Europe but was brought back and tried, 6. | Stokes got four years in prison. 
Jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but not tried. s 
Booth’s body, identified by a number of co. 1873 
was buried under the floor of the prison, ee iano Panic in New York City began with 
ington; several years later the body was given to ailuTes ene ees 
reJatives. reburied in Baltimore. 

Slavery abolished in the United States by adop- 
tion, by more than three-fourths of the states, of 
the 13th amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
claimed as in effect, Dec. 18. 


1866 
Ku Klux Klan formed secretly in South to ter- 
rorize Negroes who voted. Disbanded, 1869; revived 
1920, later suppressed. Its method (burning crosses. 
night conclaves) used sporadically in South. 


- 
i 


; 


1874 

Sr! Ross, 4, kidnapped in Germantown, Ps 
J > 

we Boss”” W. M, Tweed in New York City, 
victed of fraud. Nev. 19, and sentenced to 12 
in prison; the court released him from Blackwet 
Island-prison June, 1875, on a technicality; he wa 
committed to Ludlow St. jail in a civil sui 
Spain, brought back to New York City, Nov. 187 
Spain, broug ew Yor ~ 1897 
he died in Ludlow St. jail, April 12. 1878. aa 


1876 

Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, received majori } 
250,000 popular votes for President over Rutherfop 
B. Hayes, Republican, and had 184 electoral v 
against 163, with returns from South Ca 


1867—Alaska Purchase, 


Alaska, exploited for furs by Russians since 1728, 
sold to United States for $7,200,000 (2 cents an 
acre) Mar. 30, through efforts of Wm. H. Seward, 
secretary of state, and Senator Charles Sumner. 
Called Seward’s Folly by opposition. 

Emperor Maximilian of Mexico executed by 
Juarez party, June 19, He was an Austrian arch- 
duke, placed on throne April 10, 1864, with French 
hel 


p. 
Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 
Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration of 
the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished, 1871; 
Constitution promulgated, 1889. 


vote 


Massacre of Gen. Custer 1 


Battle of the Little Big Horn _in Montana 1? 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George 4 
Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalz 
by Indians under Sitting Bull, June 25. } 

James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, killed Davi 
McCanles and two pals in Rock Creek Statioz 
Nebr. in June, Jack McCall, a desperado. ape 


1868 
President Andrew Johnson, blocked by Senate in 
attempt to remove Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of 
war, for pepong his policies, was impeached for 
violation of tenure of office act by radical Senators. 
Tried and dcquitted, March-May,. Stanton resigned, 


Hickok dead from behind in Deadwood, S. 
Aug. 5. A vigilance committee acquitted McCa 
but the United States Court in Yankton, S. D 
found him guilty and he was hanged. 

Brooklyn Theater fire, Dec, 5; 289 lives lost. 


1869 

Financial ‘‘Black Friday’? in New York. Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. 

Golden spike driven at Ogden, Utah, May 10, 
marking the junction of Centra] Pacific and Union 
Pacific and the completion of the first transcon- 
tinental railway. 

Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17, 

Woman's suffrage law passed in territory of 
Wyoming, Dec. 10. 

Memorial Day first observed, May 30. 


1877 : 
Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; peac 
treaty signed, March, 1878. ! 
Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in Pennsy 
vania for murders in coal region. s 
Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsy 


vania, and other railways, July 1, many killed. 
1870—Franco-Prussian War 


Napoleon III, French emperor, tricked into de- 
claring war on Prussia by Bismarck, Prussian chan- 
cellor, over Spanish succession issue, surrendered 
with large army at Sedan, Sept. 4. Nationalists 
declared republic, Sept. 4. Leon Gambetta, bitter- 
ender, escaped from Paris in balloon Oct. 7 to 
carry on war, 

Doctrine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome July 18, by vote of 
547 to 2. There were 764 prelates at the council. 
The only American objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of Little Rock, Ark. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took possesion of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and the rest 
of the Papal State then were annexed by a plebis- 
cite, taken Oct. 2. The Italian Parliament passed, 
May 18, 1871, the Law of Guarantees granting the 
Pope and his successors possession of the Vatican 
the Lateran and the Villa of Castel Gondolfo and 
@ yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or about 
$645,000. The money was not claimed, 


1878 
First commercial telephone exchange opene 
New Haven, Conn., Jan, 28, 1878. First priva 
exchange, used by physicians, reported operatit 
July, 1877, Hartford, Conn. 
Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt wit 
the Turkish question, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Se 
bia and Rumania made independent, 


1879 
F. W. Woolworth opened his first five-and- 
store, Utica, N. ¥., Feb. 22, as 


1881 
Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in § 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 
President James A. Garfield shot in Washingto 
July 2; died in Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 


1882 
Panama Canai — by the French, Jan. 2 
the United States ught, 1904, for $40,000,0( 
the uncompleted water-way from the de Lesse 


1883 
iple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 
ved 1887, 1891 and 1896; denounced by 


) Bridge opened, be pes anic on it, 
305 iwolye trampled to di a 


and Italy, 
Italy, 


lic in New York, Mee 5-7. U. S. Grant ruined 
failure of Grant & Ward. To ea nest-egg for 
he wrote his ‘‘Personal Memoirs,’’ while ill 

2 Marketed after his death (July 23, 
} by. Mark Twain's firm, book yielded $450,000. 


i 1885 
bn. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
nor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. 26, by a 
amimedan soldier, who stuck the head on 4 
lar, at Omdurman. Several thousand whites 
'’ massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gen. Kitch- 
defeated the Mahdi’s army Sept. 2, 1898. 
' electric street railway a United States, in 
timore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10. 


a 1886—Haymarket Bomb 


itter labor Ratio for eight-hour day in Chi- 
DB; attacks rike-breakers, police violence 
‘attempts of re to incite workers, led 
Haymarket riot, evening of bie? 4. A bomb killed 
police and wounded 66. Eight anarchists 
d guilty; August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; Louis 
committed suicide. Samuel Fielden, Michael 
wab, Oscar Neebe, sent to prison, were. par- 
led seven years later by Gov. John P. ‘Altgeld 
denounced trial as unfair. Bomb believed 

wn by Rudolph Schnaubelt, who disappeared. 
A. Conan Doyle invented famous detective, 
Holmes, in story, A Study in Scarlet. 

in Beeton’s Christmas Annual, 1887. 


4 1887 

tatue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New York 
bor, unveiled, Oct. 28, in presence ‘of 1,000,000 
ple, after successful money-raising campaign by 
Ww York World. 

60d in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
fished. Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 
200 died: lost; theater, Exeter, England, fire, Sept. 


1888 
Teat blizzard in New York City and in eastern 
u of the United States, March 11-14, Roscoe 
ng was a victim of exposure, dying April 18. 


_ "1889 
own Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
@ Vetsera found slain in his hunting lodge, 
erling, near Vienna, Jan. 29. 
- Florence Maybrick (born Florence Chandler, 
le, Ala.) convicted of poisoning husband, 
a cotton merchant, and sentenced to be 
ed, Aug. 26. Sentence commuted to life, Mrs. 
rick released July 20, 1904. She lived at South 
it, Conhn., as Mrs. Florence Chandler; died 
Oct. 23,°1941, 
ihnstown, Pa., flood, May bp 2,200 lives lost. 
orld’s Fair, in Paris, 6—Nov. 6. Eiffel 
opened (985 ft. high). First automobile ex- 
ted, a Benz. 
Pedro II, emperor of Brazil, forced off 
Yone by planters after he freed Slaves. Died 
zz 1891. He was last emperor’on American 


1890 
First electrocution for murder in New York; Wm. 
smmiler at Auburn prison, Aug. 
Fllis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Stle Garden closed as such, Dee. 31. 


1891 
Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 


. 22, by the collapse of upper floor. 

énry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass., threw a 
mb, with poor aim, at Russell Sage, in finan- 

"s office, Te York City; he blew himself to 


Ss, Dec. 
1892 


Sharles E. Duryea, inventor of first American 
soline buggy, declared he ran it successfully 
r. 19, 1892, Brother, J. Frank Duryea who helped 
Hd it, made date Sept. 21, 1893. See note under 
eat Inventions. 
AB Hotel fire, New: York City, Feb. 6; 28 lives 
“Ee St. John’s N. F., July 8; 600 in city-wide 
agra 
ar. St Diesel patented internal combustion 
e510 operating Pitas pulyerized fuel and air com- 
on 
onflict between 300 Pinkerton’ guards and 
Bris at steel mills, Homestead, near Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. seven guards and 11 strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many wounded July 6. 
ine strike had been set for July 3, but the mulls 
shut down eae 1; the National Guard arrived 
July 12 eee and 


meee: 


who ter a term in 
Goldman. 


World’s Fair r (Columbian Ex) ion 5 
Leela ea os position) in Chicago, 


Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17, 
1895, gave Japan Liaoutung Peninsula, Formosa and 
ane Pescadores. 

acol oxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
mid-west into Washington. 29... 

Strike of mine workers throughout United 
States, followed by that of Pullman Car manu- 
factory workers and then, hv order from Bugene 
V. Debs for general strike of American Railway 
union men; trouble centered in Chicago where, 
after Federal Court had enjoined pri Wee 
dent Cleveland sent Federal troops, July 2.-M: 
died in conflict, vast property loss. WV ae 
withdrawn, July 19; Gov. Altgeld i nadae State 
militia, Aug. 7, a day after union called strike off. 

First public showing of Thos. A, Edison’s Kineto- 
scope, 1155 Broadway, New York, April 14, Was 
patented 1891 for U. S. only. 


Dreyfus Trial 


Capt. Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 
French army secrets Dec. 22, in sensational frame- 
up; real culprit, Major Esterhazy, acquitted; Drey- 
fus condemned to Devil’s Island, off French Guiana. 
Recalled for second trial by efforts of Emile 
Zola and Clemenceau, again condemned Sept. 9, 
1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept. 19, Further 


Berkman, anarchist; 
prison, married Emma 


proofs of innocence led to complete zenapiiies roe 
eu 


1906, with rank of major. He served oe 


colonel in World War I. 


1895 
Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen: Antonio 
Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was killed in 
action, Dec, 7, 1896. 
X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
a German physicist; Nobel prize winner, 1901. 


President Cleveland ee Pinted Venezuela Boun- 
Hae Commission, Jan. 1; treaty signed, Feb. 2, 


Ethiopians under King Menelik took the Italians 
by surprise at Adowa, Feb. 28, The Italians lost 
4,600 white and nearly 3,000 native troops killed 
and wounded. 

“Greater New York’ bill signed, May 11; the 
City of Five ee ss came into corporate 
existence, Jan. 1, 1898. 


1897 

Turco-Greek war. 

Salomon August Andree, Swedish ‘explorer, and 
two companions, left Danes Island, Spitzbergen, 
ina balloon, July 11, for the North Pole, and 
were not heard of until Aug, 6, 1930, when their 
remains were found on White Island, Their 
balloon had grounded after drifting 117 miles. 


1898—Spanish-American War 


Revolts in Cuba against Spanish administration 
under Goy. Gen. Weyler led Spain, under American 
urging, to grant autonomy in. 1897, too late to 
appease insurgents. The U. S. N. Maine (Capt. 
Sigsbee), sent to Havana, January, “to protect 
Americans, blown up by external mine 
260 dead. Congress voted $50,000,000 for defense 
Mar. 9, President McKinley asked withdrawal of 
Spain from Cuba on humanitarian grounds Apr. 20; 
Spain declared war Apr. 24; U.S. Apr. 25, On May, 
1 Commodore George Dewey with six warships and 
one revenue cutter destroyed Spanish fleet in Ma- 
nila Bay (7 ships), occupied Cavite. First troops 
reached Philippines June 30. Regular army 124,776 
by May. Spanish Admiral Cervera with four cruis- 
ers, three pe a bbe reached Santiago without 
interference May 19. U.S, N. Oregon made 16,000- 
mile trip around Cape Horn, joined Admiral Samp- 
son May 26. Collier Merrimac ineffectively sunk at 
entrance Santiago harbor by Lieut. Richmond Pear- 
son Hobson. Marines landed at Guantanamo May 
11, Major Gen. Shafter landed 10,000 men at 
Daiquiri and Br including Rough Riders, 
recruited by Lt. Col. Theodore Roosevelt, com- 
manded by Col, Leonard Wood. Gens. Lawton, 
Chaffee, etc., with 6,654 men attacked El Caney, 
defended, by 500 Spaniards July 1; Gens. Wheeler 
and Kent carried San Juan hill with 8,336 same 
day. Admiral Cervera’s fleet left Santiago harbor 
July 3, was destroyed by combined ships of Samp- 
son and Commodore W. S. Schley; 353 Spanish 
killed, 151 wounded; 


1 American killed. Santiago 


Emp! i ustria- , wife of 
dig eres, Cpanel Sept. 10, by an anar- 
0 Gene and. 

Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 
and G. Bemont, Paris. 


1899 
eaty with Spain ratified Feb. 6. 
Guvcel piace Conference in The Hague called 
by Czar, May 18. ; 
Boer War 


South African (Boer) war began Oct. 11; Lady- 
smith relieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered 
June 5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902, with loss of 
independence of Boer republics, Transyaal and 
Orange Free State, now in Union of South Africa, 
British Dominion. British losses: 5,773 killed; 
16,171 died of wounds or disease; 22,829 wounded. 
Boers engaged est. 65,000, losses unknown. 

Filipino insurgents (est. 12,000 under arms) un- 
able to get recognition of ge age ee from 
U. S. A., started guerrilla war, Feb. 4. Crushed 
with capture, Mar. 23, 1901, of leader, Emilio 
Aguinaldo, by Brig. Gen. Frederick Funsion. 

Windsor Hotel Fire, New York City, March 17; 
45 lives lost. oes } 


Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 

Hi rt, King of Italy, assassinated, July 29. 

Carrie Nation, Kansas anti-saloon agitator, be- 
ge raiding bars with her hatchet. Died June 9, 

Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14, including 2,000 
Marines. 

Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 lives 
lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 

Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
6,000 lives lost. 

Campaign began, June-26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides Agramonte, Jesse Lazear and James Car- 
Toll to wipe out yellow fever. 


1901—President McKinley Shot 


Pan-American Exposition (Buffalo, N, Y.), May 
1-Noy, 2 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF WORLD WAR I, 1914-191) 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, heir to Austrian throne, and wife, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
rillo Prinzip, Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 
Bosnia, 

This brought to head conflict between Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restrictions and win 
outlet to sea. Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1913, with Russian diplomatic support 
inereased Austrian antagonism. Domination of 
Balkans, by Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 
matum to Serbia, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 10 demands for 
apologies and Suppression of. anti-Austrian agita- 
tion, Serbia conceded all but two, which demanded 
Austrian police participation inside Serbia; latter 
asked issue be referred to The Hague peace tri- 
bunal. Austria demanded all or nothing. 

Russia. warned Austrian action was aimed at 
Russia; would support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia. Germany, allied with Austria, backed 
Austria. Great Britain, France, Italy proposed 
mediation. No result. Great Britain, through Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign minister, July 26 proposed 
conference between France, Italy, Germany, Brit- 
ain; Germany refused. Austria declared war on 
Serbia July 28, 

Attempts to mediate continued. Germany de- 
manded neutrality of Britain in event of war with 
Russia and France; offered to respect French ter- 
ritory but gave no promise on colonies; Britain 
refused to bargain, July 30. Austria now agreed 
to negotiate with Russia. 

Russia mobilized in part, declaring Hungarian 
mobilization was directed against it; Germany 
mobilized, declaring such Russian action was 
against Germany, In this tense situation Britain 
continued efforts to stop general war. While Russia 
and Austria were conferring, Germany sent ulti- 
matum to Russia demanding end of mobilization 
in 12 hours. The czar asked Austro-Serb quarrel 
be submitted to: The Hague; no reply. 

Germany declared war against Russia Aug. 1; 
against France Aug. 3. Germans entered Belgium, 
in Violation of treaty, guaranteed by Britain, 
Britain asked Germany to guarantee neutrality of 
Belgium by midnight Aug. 4; Germany refused. 


Edward Land Antarctica 


1902 = Sy 
Erich von Drygalski on Gauss discovered 
Wilhelm II Land. ls ] 
St. Pierre, ia 3 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; abou' i 
Pennsylvania coal s' e 
miners, May 12. Setth 
comm: : 


Firs: 
The Hague, Holland, October. 
First radio message, Dee. 21. 


= 1903 

Kishiney (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 
20; 47 slain, several hundred wounded, 700 F 
destroyed, 600 stores looted. art 

The first successful automobile trip_ across 
North American continent, from San Francisce 
New York, was made, May 23-Aug. 1, by Dr. 
Nelson Jackson and Sewall K. Crocker. : 

Henry Ford, having withdrawn from the Dett 
Autemobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford Motor 

King Alexander of Serbia, and Queen Drz 
assassinated by army officers, in Belgrade, June 


Republic of Panama 


_Treaty between U. S. and Colombia to have U 
dig Panama canal, signed Jan. 22, 1903, ratifiec 
Senate, rejected by Colombi of 
terms: Panama declared in 
Colombian troops, stop by 4 
Cruiser Nashville, on basis of older treaty, saa 
for home. President Theodore Roosevelt recogni) 
Panama, Noy. 8. New treaty with Panama, to hi 
U. S. dig canal, pay Panama $10,000,000 gold | 
$250,000 annual rent, signed; ratified by Ser 
Feb., 1904. U. S. paid original French comps 
$40,000,000 for all claims. Canal zone made tf 
military zone by President Taft, Dec. 5, 1912, 
ship through canal, Aug. 3, 1914. U. S. paid Co 


bia $25,000,000 for all claims, 1923, 


Britain declared war Aug. 4. Italy, bound to @ 
many and Austria in Triple Alliance, proclair 
neutrality; had secret understanding with Frae 
not to join in any war against*»France. Italy 

clared war against Austria-Hungary May 23, 1s 
against Germany Aug. 27, 1916. Turkey, Bulgs 

Rumania joined Central Powers. j 


Summary of Events 


Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7%; British : 
peditionary Force landed in France, Aug. 16; G 
mans occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan decla 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared war 
Japan Aug. 25; Louvain partly destroyed Aug. . 
Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Hé 
man and Francois, defeated Russians under Se 
sonoy, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, Aug. 264 
Samsonov killed himself. One of the Russ 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fied. Battle of 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antweé 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 
Japanese captured Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First Battle 
Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser Emden: destro: 
at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 


Liner Lusitania Sunk 


1$15—British naval victory. North Sea, off ‘Db 
ger Bank, Jan, 24. Germans official subme 
‘‘blockade”’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; Bri 
“Orders in Council’ to prevent commodities rea 
ing or leaving Germany, March 1; second Battle 
Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of ws 
April 30-May 1, a German submarine fired 
the Gulflight, American-owned, killing 2. T 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4. L 
tania sunk by German submarine off Head) 
Kinsale, Ireland, May 1%; 1,198 lives lost, 
which 124 were Americans. The submarine 
the U-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger. % 
identity of the ship was not known to those on 
submarine, it was stated at Berlin, May, 1935,) 
Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted 
British liner. Only one torpedo was fired, he 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces 1, 


at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse E 
Brussels, Oct. 12... Pe 


; 


2 


Wright Airplane Flight 
Vi, 1903, Orville W: - 
3, vent ie aebe (1871 ae 


a7- 
flight, same day, b: Wilbur Wright (1867- 
ft., in 59 senonus, Plane Lena 


e killed 602 in Iroquois Theater, Chi i 
30. Most of the victims were Gamelel id fe 


1904 
reat ene in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 buildings 


mese War began, Feb. 6. Port Arthur 
to ee ae fo ae fee treaty 


. 1905 
avis and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 


ma, ‘atst Russian parliament, opened. 

he Norwegian Storthing dediared the union 
een Sweden and Norway dissolved. The 
dish Parliament concurred. 


> 1906 

San Francisco earthquake and conflagration; 452 
les were lost; property loss $350,000,000; April 
19 sarthauake had killed many thousands in 
rmo Ap: 


Trial of Harry K. Thaw 


larry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot and 
d Stanford White, famous architect, on the 
of Madison Square Garden (26th and Madi- 
N. Y¥.) June 25, on ground of avenging honor 
wite, Evelyn Nesbit. Prosecuted by Wm. Travers 
D. A., he was committed to Matteawan 

te aoecital’ 1907; Escaped 1913. Declared sane 
freed, he was indicted, 1917, for kidnapping; 
1924. Died: 


nounced insane; declared sane, 
i, Feb. 22, 1947. 


=< 1907 
Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 


Financial panic in the t United State: 
eater fire, Jan. 13, Boyertown. Pa, 169 dead. 


Verdun and the Somme 


16—Germans attacked Verdun, Feb. 21-28; 
rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
t was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine, 
itschland, arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on 
ier second trip she reached New London, Conn., 
1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Third 
tile of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British warship 
epehive, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 petlOre 
by German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, 
ine 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Battle 
f Somme, July 14-Aug.. Bs Capt. Fryatt executed, 
aly 27; David Lloyd George became British pre- 
Dec. 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dec. 


U. S. Enters War 


3 g17—Germany began unrestricted _ submarine 
tfare, Feb. 1; United d States broke off diplomatic 
tions bf Germany, Feb, 2; by Executive 
ler the United States to arm merchant 
s, March 12 (the*Senate had killed a bill to 
t effect March 4). United States declared a 
te of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
Czar abdicated, March. 15. President Wilson 

ed the Selective Military Conscription Bill 
18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; Firs 
‘merican troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
led in battle in World War I by ud Ged bomb 
st Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
ot by American troops, in France, Oct. 21; first 
herican casualties in France, Nov, 3; Bolshevists 
mder Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Noy, 
(Gen. Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
rman government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
pend Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
. 20-Dec. 4; United 


er, 


ce. 7; Jerusalem a are Dec, 9; U. 
nt "bok over control of railroads, Dec. 28. Hali- 
disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a *munitions ship 
a harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
meé-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
nissing; destroyed 3,000 houses. 


res eee paar 


smear Dates—1903-1911—World War I 


In a fire and panic at the Lake View School in 
i voor [o) ae e? 174 chil- 


Che. 
than “36. 00.000" ageit 3 


1909 
Admiral Robert E. vise ary reached North Pole 
April 6 on sixth attempt, accompanied by Matthew- 
Henson, Negro, and 4 jkimos, See Polar Explora- 


Louis Bleriot fiew across the English Channel, 
5a Gaara to Dover 31 miles in 37 minutes, 


Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.-Novy. 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash. 


1910 

Glenn H. Curtiss won $10,000 offered by The 
World for first continuous flight, Albany to New 
York, 137 mi., 152 min., May 29. = 

Dynamite explosion, Oct. rt at Los Angeles Times 
caused fire killing 21, Building contractors, in 
labor strife with structural iron workers, hired 
William J. Burns to find perpetrators. In’ sensa- 
tional trial J. B. and J. J. McNamara pleaded 
guilty through Clarence Darrow, defense attorney, 
and were sentenced to San Quentin. Darrow tried 
twice for suborning juror, juries disagreed. Lincoln 
Steffens, ‘‘muckraking’’ journalist, conciliator. 

Boy Scouts of America formed by union of 
Woodcraft Indians of Ernest Seton-Thompson and 
Sons of Daniel Boone, of Dan C. Beard. 


1911 

Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil combine 
dissolved, May 15; same decree LP to American 
Tobacco Co., 

Ttalian-Turkish War began, Sept, 

Triangle shirt er factory fire; tee "York City, 
145 icilled. March 2 

Flood in Yangtze River, China; 100,000 drowned. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, *“Mfona Lisa’? (La 
Giaconda), stolen from the Louvre Gallery. 
Paris, Aug. 22, recovered in: Florence, Italy, Dew. 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louvre. 

First transcontinental airplane flight (inter- 
rupted by landings) by C. P. Rodgers, New York 
i Boh eas Sept. 17—Nov. 5; time in air 82 


4 
Capt. MRoald Amundsen, Norwegian explorer, 
sailed secretly on Fram for Antarctic; reached 
South Pole with four companions, 52 dogs, Dec. 14, 


Ow DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS BROKE DOWN 


Russia Makes Separate Peace 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8. A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 
the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
land); peace signed between Germany and Finland, 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to April 
6; Paris bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raided 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; ee -German plot 
ee in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arres 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5. A 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as a 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., Fe 
2. German retreat across the Marne began, J 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United tates 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack broke 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed armis- 
tice and surrendered, Sev. 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. i, United States troops cap- 
tured St, Etienne, Sct Allies oe Cambrai, 
le Cateau and Roncroy oar 9; Allies occupied Os- 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17. 


Germans Surrender 


Germans in third peace note accepted President 
Wilson’s terms and recalled submarines, Oct. 
British and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 21: 
armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of 
German Austria in Vienna, Nov, 1; Austria accepted 
truce terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the 
Kaiser’ abdicated, Noy. 9; he fled to Holland, Nov. 
10; armistice in World War signed in Marshal 
Foch’s railway coach, near Com pepieenes France, 
Nov. 11; bugles sounded ‘‘cease firing” at 11 A.M. 
German fleet surrendered .to British, Noy, 21; 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; Amer- 
ican troops crossed Rhine, Dec, 13, 


See Casualties, World War I 


190 
1911—Mexican Revolution _ ; 


Porfirio Diaz, president of Mexico since 1877 
(except 1880-1884), x May 25, after successful 
Poouk ee ae potent TSranien pene ae 
aan fa x bett mditions. In 


communal lands (ejidos yucol F 
1912 Madero, supported by . Huerta, put down 
peyote Gens. Orozco. yes and Diaz. 
Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed; Huerta helped depose 
Madero. Madero, his brother and Vice President 
Suarez were murdered. President Wilson refused 


was opposed b 
north. x en Shmerican sailors were arrested at 
Tampico, April 9, 1914, U. S. sent Atlantic fleet to 
Vera Cruz. Marines landed and snipers killed 19. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston was sent April 27. 
Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza occupied 
Mexico City Aug. 20. Villa, supported by Zapata, 
forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz. U. S. 
tecognized Carranza, Oct. 19, 1915, placed embargo 
on arms to other generals. Villa raided Santa 
Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus. N. M., Mar. 
9, 1916, killed 17. Gen. John J. Pershing with 
12,000 sent into Mexico Mar. 15, Fight at. Parral, 
April 12. Carranza’s troops attacked 
June 21, U.S. troops withdrawn, Nov. 24. Carranza 
called constitutional convention, Feb. 15, 1917, 
became legal president May 1, 1917. He restored 
some of the land, nationalized coal and oil, ex- 
propriated some foreign. holdings. Discontent 
caused new rising and he was ambushed and killed. 
Obregon became president Dec. 1, 1920. Villa was 
killed in ambush at Parral, July 18, 1923. 


1912 

Capt. R. F. Scott, R. N., reached South Pole 
with four companions, Dr. BE. A. Wilson, Lieut. 
Bowers, Capt. Oates, Petty Officer Edgar Evans, 
Jan 18, found Amundsen’s tent there. On return 
Evans died first; Oates walked into storm; Scott, 
Wilson and Bowers died in their tent during 
blizzard, Bodies found Nov. 12, 1912. . 

China became a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kai 
elected President, Feb. 15. 

War in Balkans, against_Turkey, by Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece; Oct. 8-Dec. 3. 


8. 8. Titanic Sunk 


White Star liner Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton. to New York, by iceberg off 
Newfoundland, April 14-15; 1,517 lost_of whom 
103 were women and 53 were children. Passengers 
and crew were 2,207. The ship was 88245 ft. long, 
and cost $7,500,000. 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated in New 
York City, July 16. Police Lieut. Charles Becker. 
“Gyp the Blood’’ Horowitz. ‘‘Lefty Louis’’ Rosen- 
berg, ‘‘Whitey Lewis’’ Seidensher, and ‘‘Dago 
Frank’? Ciroficl were convicted of the murder 
und executed at Sing Sing—Becker July 30, 1915; 
the others April 13, 1914. 

Camp Fire Girls founded by Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
Gulick. Girl Scouts of America founded by Mrs. 
Juliette Low. 


1913 
Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 lives 
lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 
Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. 
President Francisco I. Madero of Mexico, and 
aoe President Jose Pino Suarez, assassinated, Feb. 
3 


. King George of Greece assassinated, March 18, 


1914 

United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, April 21, 

Fire destroyed a large “part of Salem. Mass.; 
15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 

First ship passed through Panama Canal, ‘Aug. 15. 
x Galveston hurricane, with an estimated 275 dead, 

We Tt 
international Socialist Bureau of Second Inter- 
national met in Brussels, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 
sia); Ebert (German Republic); Stauning (Den- 
mark); Branting (Sweden); MacDonald (Britain). 


19 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition opened 
(San Francisco), Feb. 20, the Panama-California 
Exposition was held in San Diego, 


1916 

Gregory Rasputin, confessor to Czarina, killed in 
Petrograd (Leningrad) December. 

During Preparedness Day parade, San Francisco, 
July 12, a bomb exploded, killing 10, wounding 40. 
Thomas J. Mooney, 33, labor organizer; Mrs. 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings, shoe worker: Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder. Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free, President 
Wilson interceded for Mooney, who got life, 1918, 
Efforts to get new trials on ground testimony was 
perjured unavailing. Mooney was pardoned by 
Bets es L. Olson, Jan. 7, 1939, Billings freed Oct, 


1918 
Romanovs Killed by Bolsheviki { 

Fifth All Russian Congress adopted a written eo 
stitution of the Russian Socialist Federated S 
Republics, July 10, and put in operation witho 
popular vote or referendum. Czar Nicholas of 
sia, the Empress Alexandra; the daughters, 
Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia; the son, 
Prince Dolgorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a lady-in-waiti 
and a nurse were shot by Bolshevik orders in 
terinburg, July 6; in Perm, also, July 12, the 
shevists assassinated the Czar’s brother, G 
Duke Michael, and in Alapalievsky, north of 
terinburg, they killed the Grand Dukes Ser, 
Mikhalilovitch, Igo Constantinovich and Ivan C 
stantinovich. ‘ 

Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton 1 
Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 


= 


1919 { 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President, died Jan. . 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., aged 60. 

Peace conference opened in Paris, Jan, 18; tres 
signed in palace at Versailles June 28, betwee 
German representatives and Allied powers a 
United States. President Wilson submitted tres 
to Senate July 10, Ratified by Germany July 
Britain, July 26, Italy, Oct. 7, France, Oct. 
Japan, Oct. 27. Not signed by China. Rejee 
by 0. . Senate, Nov. 19,- which considers 
American sovereignty not properly safeguards 
am Yap of Nations covenant. Never ratified — 


The German National Assembly, in Weiinar, A’ 
11, promulgated the Constitution, which, in Arti 
48, provided that the President’s control of t 
army was subject to the responsibility of the Chaz 
cellor, However, in the event of civil disorder t# 
Chancellor could act on his own initiative * 
necessary, with the help of the armed forces.”’ | 
was also provided that the Chancellor could suspe® 
a number of the articles of the Constitution whi 
guaranteed the liberties of the citizens, freedom . 
speech, writing and public meeting. This Ad 
Hitler. was able to do upon the burning of t/ 
Reichstag; and his dictatorship thereafter 
founded on Article 48. 

In Amritsar, India, during the anti-Briti 
demonstration, Gen, Dyer led a section of Gurkk 
Soldiers to the palace and fired into the crow 
killing 379 and wounding about 1,200. 

Three U. S. Navy, seaplanes left Trepass 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the-N-C 4, reach 
the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 2%; Plymout 
England, May 31; Harry C. Hawker and MacKenz 
Grieve fell in mid-ocean on an attempted fligh 
May 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but we 
rescued; John Alcock and A. W. Brown. mad 
June 14-15, a non-stop air flight from Ne 
foundland to Ireland; a British dirigible balloa. 
R-34, left. Scotland, July 2, and descended 
Mineola, N, Y., July 6. It left for England, J 
10, and arrived there, July 13. The United Sta; 
transcontinental air flight, New York to § 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won | 

; 


Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearso 

Steel workers struck all over the United Stati 
beginning Sept. 22; railway strike in England bi 
gan Sept. 27; soft coal miners in United Stat 
began strike, Oct, 31. | 


20 1 
League of Nations began at Geneva, Switzerla: 


= Hs "i Rey eat Case ] 
cola Sacco, 29, fish peddler and } ; 
anarchist, and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, ie ee an 
tory employe and radical agitator, were arrest 
for the murder on April 15 of Fred Parmente 
paymaster, and Alex Berardelli, helper, who wer 
carrying two boxes of payroll money in Soui 
Braintree, Mass. Vanzetti, accused also of hold 

; 


* 


th before 


Sacco and 

Z New appeal rejected 
ge Thayer Oct. 23, 1926 in 25,000 word argu- 

mt, which Felix Frankfurter, then of Harvard 
faculty, denounced for inaccuracies. Judge 
r sentenced the men to die week of July 10, 


Ts and others, including Robert Benchley, 
it. Vincent Millay, Heywood Broun, appealed 
v. Alvan T. ller, who appointed A. Lawrence 
, president of Harvard, S. W. Stratton, presi- 
Mass. Institute of Technology, and Robert 
former judge, to review case; they reported 
(© trial fair. Gov. Fuller endorsed convictions. 
‘appeal based on the judge’s prejudice failed. A 
fieve was granted to Aug. 22 when the two men 
executed at Charleston, while sympathizers 
hout the country condemned the verdict. 
1 the Wickersham Commission on court pro- 
re condemned Judge Thayer for having denied 
"motions for.a new trial and then refused to 
ye the question of his prejudice submitted to 
ther judge. In 1932 Judge Thayer’s home in 
cester was wrecked by a. bomb. 
rational Court of Justice adopted by League 
ations, Aug. 2. 
Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
men, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 
Wall St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
; injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage, Sept. 16. 


4 1921 

resident Harding signed joint resolution of 
ess (passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 

declaring peace with Germany and Austria July 

/ The treaty was signed Aug. 25, ‘in Berlin, by 

States and German representatives; 
ed Sept. 17 by the German National Council, 
ed by the United States Senate (66 to 20) 


lollapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, ZR-2, 
Tr Hull, England; 62, including 17 United States 
men, were killed, Aug. 24. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
ishington, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. 


1922 
of of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
d in Washington, D. C., 98 died from in- 
S, Jan. 28. y 
Portuguese aviators, Admiral Cago Coutinho 
Commander Saccadura Cabral, left Lisbon, 
gal, March 22, arriving at Rio de Janeiro, 
| April 19, with stops at Cape Verde and 
, covering 4,293 nautical miles. This was the 
airplane ctossing of the South Atlantic. 
in a battle at Herrin, Ill., June 22-23, between 
tikers, sympathizers and coal mine strike break- 
26 persons, including 21 non-union miners, 
killed. No convictions ever were obtained. 


1923 
french and Belgian troops began occupation of 
Ruhr, Jan. 11, to enforce reparations. 
st sound-on-film talking pictures (vaudeville 
torts) shown by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theatre, 
finning April. $ 
Seventy-six persons, 41 of them, children, were 
ned or crushed to death, May 17, in the Cleve- 
Rural Graded School in Caniden, S.-C 


“revolt in Bavaria, organized by Gen. Luden-’ 


and Adolf Hitler, ended March 9, when the 
T Putschists marched in Munich. Ludendorff 
arrested but later was paroled. Hitler was 
Gnded, several others died in the fighting. Hit- 
Was arrested Nov. 12 and imprisoned at Lands- 
fe, where he wrote Mein Kampf. 


1924 : 

ikolai Lenin (M. Vladimir Ilrich Ulianov- 
, 54, head of the Soviet Russian govern- 
died Jan. 21, of apoplexy. 

lies and Germany, in Agreement of London. 
Bpted Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 16; French 
ps began evacuation of the Ruhr Aug. 18; the 
wreement bee Sotenady signed Aug. 30, and Owen 

ung tool arge. ‘ 

ee Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
Wmapped for ransom and killed Robert Franks, 
dn Chicago, May 22; they pleaded guilty, July 
“gnd were sentenced to prison for life. loeb 
$ killed by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 1936, 


} 


_ Memorable Dates—1920-1929 191 


8, 
ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), “left Fried- | 


= ’ ‘ 
. A 4 


ing in New York City, Oct. 15, 8:3:40 A. Mu; 
e feeurey N. rl é 


installed Jan. 5, 1925; first woman so hon 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Nov. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925. 


1925 
A storm in Missouri, Se poe Illinois and 
Indiana killed more than 830, Jan. 20. 
Scopes Evolution Trial 


John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., was 
found guilty of having taught evolution in the 
local High School and was fined $100 and costs, 
July 24, William Jennings Bryan, chief counsel for 
the prosecution, died in Dayton Suly 26. Clarence 
Darrow, chief defense counsel, died March 13, 1938, 

Two Nine Power Treaties of the Limitation of 
Armaments Conference were ratified in Washing- 
ton by the United States, France, Japan, Italy, 
Great Britain, China, Portugal, Belgium and 
Holland, Aug. 5. : 

The. United States Navy rigid dirigible airship 
Shenandoah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., 
Sept. 2, bound for St. Pauli) was torn to pieces 
at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder squall while pass~ 
ing over Ava, Ohio; 14 of the crew were killed, 
including Lieut. Comdr. Zachary Lansdowne. 


1926 
The anthracite strike, which began Sept. 1, 
1925, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia, Feb. 
12; work resumed Feb. 18. 
The Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Philadelphia, 
opened, May 31; closed Nov. 30. C 
Germany admitted to the League of Nations 
Sept. 8. Locarno treaties with Germany (1925) 
went into effect, Sept. 14. 
Tropical hurricane, Sept. 18, killed 372 in Florida 


and Gulf states, destroyed 5,000 houses. Another,- 


Oct, 20, killed 600 in Cuba. 


1927 

600 United States Marines and several war 
vessels were ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6, to pro- 
tect American interests. Withdrawn, 1933. 

1,000 U. S. Marines landed in China, Mar. 5, to 
protect property in civil war; Standard Oil plant 
burned at Nanking, Mar, 23. 

Albert Snyder, art editor, killed Mar. 20, by his 
wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and Henry Judd Gray, 
corset salesman. Both confessed and were ex- 
ecuted at Sing Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. 

Heavy floods in Mississippi river destroyed 4,- 
000,000 acres of crops, 148,000 hogs, 50,000 cattle, 
25,000 horses. Several hundred persons drowned, 
thousands made homeless, April-May. 


Lindbergh Non-Stop Flight 


Capt. Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. S. air mail pilot, 
left Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y., at 7:52 a.m. 
May 20 alone in monoplane, Spirit of St. Louis, 
competing for Raymond Orteig’s offer of $25,000 
for first New York-Paris non-stop flight. Reached 
Le Bourget air field, Paris, 5.21 p.m. (10.21 p.m, 
Paris time); 3610 miles in 33 hours, 29 minutes, 
30 seconds. Returned on cruiser Memphis, U.S. N., 
with plane; welcomed by President Coolidge in 
Washington, June 11, with rank of colonel. Tre- 
mendous demonstration, New York, June 13. 

Part talking pictures demonstrated in New York 
City in The Jazz Singer, Oct. 6. 

Vermont floods drowned 120, Nov, 2. 


1928 

Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, and 
Radek exiled from Russia, Jan. 16. 

The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, Calif. collapsed; 450 lives lost, 
700 houses swept away, March 13. 

First all-talking picture, Lights of New York, 
presented at Strand, New York City. July 6. 

A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Leeward 
Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puerto Rico, and 
1500 to 2500 in Florida. Damage, $85,000,000 in 
Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 in Florida, $7,000,000 
elsewhere. 

Dirigible Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. Hugo 
Eckener, with crew of 38, and 20 passengers, left 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, Oct. 11, and Oct. 15, 
reached New York City, and anchored at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. She left there Oct. 29, and reached 
Friedrichshafen Oct. 31. 

Arnold Rothstein, sporting man, was shot in 
New York City, Nov. 4, and died Nov. 6. 


1929 

Jones Law, an amendment enforcing the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, enacted Mar. 2. 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, was re- 
created under the name of the State of Vatican 
City, at Rome June 7. 

In Mexico a revolution under Gen. J. G. Escobar 


. 19; over : 
aoe Ose ah Lakehurst, N. J. Aug. 29. 
s left there Sept. 1, and landed at Priedtichs: 


dministra- 
000 fine 
and a year in prison. 


Stock Market Crash 


“Coolidge prosperity’’ collapsed in stock market 
: vi Bo, when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. Decline 
in value estimated at $15,000,000.000 by end of 
1929; stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at $50,000,- 
000,600 affecting 25,000,000 persons, according to 
testimony before Senate committee. Biggest Amer- 
ican depression began. 

Comdr. Richard E. Byrd started from his base, 
Little America, in the Antarctic, Nov. 28, on a 
1,600-mile flight to the South Pole and back, with 
Bernt Balchen as pilot, Harold I. June as radio 
operator, and Capt. Ashley C. McKinly as photog- 
Tapher, in the tri-motored airplane he took to the 
Antarctic. The party returned Noy. 29, and re- 
ported that they reached the Pole, dropped a 
United States flag there (it was 16° below zero): 
circled over the polar plateau, and on the return 
journey, landed once in the mountains to refuel. 


1930 

Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
there, April 22, in effect Jam. 1, 1931. Its terms 
expired Dec. 31, 1936. ; 

The Bolivian Government was overthrown, June 
22, 4 rebels; the Peruvian Government, Aug. 22- 
27; the Argentine Government, Sept. 6; the Bra- 
zilian Government, Oct. 24. 

Evacuation of Baden and Rhineland completed 
by French, June 30. 

Joseph F’. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York City, vanished Aug. 6. 

A hurricane, Sept. 3, struck the City of Santo 
Domingo and nearby country; 2,000 were killed, 
6,000 injured, damages estimated at $40,000,000. 

British dirigible balloon, R-101, destroyed, 47 
killed, Oct. 5. 

19381 


Revolt against President Arosemena of Panama, 
Jan, 2; 10 killed 


Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 8, 


in Spain. They had been suspended by Premier 
Rivera Sept. 23, 1923. New national election was 
held April 12; King Alfonso fled from Madrid 


April 14; and a republic was proclaimed; a new 
Parliament was elected June 28, and Alcalo Za- 
mora was chosen president. 

The Peruvian Government was upset by revolu- 
tion, March 1; that of Chile, July 24; Paraguay, 
Oct, 26; Salvador, Dec, 3, 

Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, was 
killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., March 31. 

Japan seized strategic points around Mukden, 
Sept. 18, disarmed Chinese, overran Manchuria. 


1932 
Slaying of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese 
thugs in Shanghai, Jan. 15, started troubles used 
by Japan to land marines, Jan. 27, start war. 
Manchuria became Manchukuo (Japanese pup- 
pet State). Feb. 18; Henry Pu Yi installed as 
ruler, Mar. 9, Changchun, called Hsingching, new 


capital. 
Lindbergh Kidnaping 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., 19 months old 
(born in Englewood, N. J., June 22, 1930), was 
kidnapped March 1, from the new Lindbergh home 
near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland Mountain 
region, northwest of Princeton, N. J. The body, re- 
duced almost to a skeleton, was found May 12, in 
a thicket near a roadway, fewer than five miles 
from the baby’s home, between Hopewell and 
Princeton. Meantime, John F, Condon, for Col, 
Lindbergh, had paid $50,000 to an alleged agent 
of the kidnappers, and Gaston B. Means, Washing- 
ton, had collected $100,000 from Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 
MeLean, on the promise to restore the Lindbergh 


alker, resigned, 
d went to 


1933 


Adolf Hitler German Chancellor Jan, 30. 
mintes banana. Rap 12 he oon WAG ast 

a n 8 . W. A, Comsti 
rig er eae 

or el ays. E 
Lae c eg ine amation of President Roo 
eginnin: ch 6. 

The Stock and Commodity Exchanges in 1 
York City and elsewhere Oo closed, beg re 
March 6, and most of them reopened Mare 
ae sRosnerelt broadcast his first ‘‘fir 
at’? re) * 

5 House legalized 3.2 beer March 14, Pre 
signed it March 22, to be effective April 7. 


Gold Payments Outlawed 


Congress gave president power to control mo 
Mar. 9. President banned gold exports, Py! 
signed act of Congress June 5 outlawing gold — 
ment clause in public and private Spi aticy 
Government began in October to buy domestic : 
foreign gold above market price, 

The German Reichstag (Parliament) Build 
in Berlin, was destroyed Feb. 27 by fire belie 
set by Nazis, The Supreme Court found Mai 
van der Lubbe, Dutch Communist, guilty; he” 
beheaded Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig. : 

The United States Navy dirigible balloon, Aky 
was beaten down in a storm, April 4, off Barne: 
N. J.; 73 persons were drowned, including Fe 
Admiral W. A. Moffett, the Aviation Chief. 

Spain, by Parliamentary edict, May 17, disest 
lished the «Church, | 
The Century of Progress Exposition openeds 
Chicago, May 27, and closed at midnight, Nov. . 
it reopened 1934, May 26 and clesed Gct. 31. | 

Congress, June 13, passed the National Indi 
trial Recovery Act (signed June 16) which, Ww 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May - 
gave the President control of agriculture an 
dustry. The NRA was voided by the Supt 
Court May 27, 1985, and the A. A. A. process 
taxes Jan. 6, 1936. 


Jews Persecuted by Nazis 


In Germany, June 22, the Hitler Governn 
began to proscribe all political parties except 
National Socialist German Labor Party (Na 
beginning with the Social Democratic Party, 
the same time the campaign was under way 
reduce by law the percentage of Jews in goye 
ment life, in industry, and in the professions. " 
Reichstag, elected March 5, had voted absol 
power to Chancellor Hitler. 

An army revolt in Cuba caused Presid: 
Machado, Aug, 12, to resign and flee. Carlos G 


Prohibition ended in the United States as U: 
36th State, ratified repeal, Dec. 5. { 


1934 
Dillinger Killed 


In Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25, police captured. J. 
Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell P lark 
ne’ ruained toh “oilldgat Benton be 

e jail, er Town 
ind., and the others to Lima, O. Dillinger 


fed Reb tea eit es 
c a rom 
f it the River Meuse, east of St Nantur, 


eee for Philippines 


Congress, March 22, granted Philippine inde- 

21 idence, ‘later ratified a by the Ph iippine Legis- 

Siature, effective 1945. The Republic of the Philip- 
Ss was proclaimed July 4, 1946. 

In 1 tea Aires, Argentina, anti-war pact, pre- 

sly agreed on at the Pan-American confer- 

in Montevideo, was signed April 27 by the 

ted States, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 

ador, Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 

phase tae a eee and Venemels. ie was 


rs 


ar, including aircraft and aint June 15. 
. S, Treasury banned silver exports June 


Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders and Storm 
oop commanders to overthrow the regime of 
neellor Adolf Hitler was discovered June 30. 
&x-Chancellor Gen. Kurt van Schleicher, 51, was 
thot to death resisting arrest. His wife also was 
jiled. Gen. Roehm was Killed. 

"Nazis in Vienna, Austria, seized July 25 the 
jilding used by the Cabinet, shot Chancellor 
Ingelbert Dollfuss, 41, to death. The police and 

al troops soon recaptured the Chancelilory. 


Hitler Becomes Sole Ruler 


’The German péople approved Aug. 19 the cor- 
acetion of the offices of President and Chan- 
gellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, Adolf Hitler, 
ch Scott the death of President von Hinden- 
urs, 
an Spain, a revolutionary general strike was 
alled Oct. 5 by Communist and Socialist leaders 
mh protest against the inclusion by Premier Ale- 
ndro Lerroux of three Catholic Popular Action- 
sts in his new cabinet. Churches were burned by 
-Catholics. King Alexander I (45) of Yugo- 
Via and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou 
) of France, were assassinated Oct. 9, in Mar- 
jles, on the way to a diplomatic conference in 
Ss. The slayer, Valada G. Chernozensky, born in 
igaria, was killed.- 


Italo-Ethiopian War 


| First clash between Ethiopian and Italian sol- 
Wiers at or near Wai Wai on the disputed frontier 
if Italian Somaliland, Dec. Italy refused arbi- 
‘itation as to the frontier and demanded repara- 
tions and an apology, Dec. 19. Fighting was re- 
fumed, Jan. 10,1935; Italy mobilized 70,000 bh 
committee of. conciliation was agreed to; May 1 
hthiopia protested to the League of Nations; Italian 
Horces invaded Ethiopia Oct. 3. Adowa bombed; 
erat occupied Oct. 6, Adowa occupied; Oct. 14, 
sum, the Holy City, taken; Nov. 6, Makale and 
icrahia occupied. 1936—March 29, Hararde- 
stroyed; April 13, Italian forces on North Shore of 
Dake Tana (Tsana); April 15, Dessie taken May 1, 
imperor Haile Selassie and family fied from Addis 
Ababa. to Jibuti whence they went _on a British 
iser to Palestine; May 5, Premier Benito Musso- 
ini, in Rome, announced the war over, Ethiopia 
mnexed, and King Victor Emmanuel had become 
mperor of Ethiopia; so decreed, May 9. 


1935 

“The Saar Territory taken from Germany by the 
ersailles. World War Treaty, voted, Jan. 13, 
to return to German ownership. March 1. 
The $4,000,000 U.S, Navy dirigible balloon Macon 
ank in Pacific several miles off Point Sur, Calif; 
$3 of 85 aboard rescued, Feb. 13. 
~The Supreme Court, 5 to 4, held Feb. 18 that 

ngress was withih ie power in abrogating the 

old clause in private contracts, but had gone 

ar in doing so in government obligations. 

On March 16 Adoif Hitler broke Versailles 

aty. Ordered conscription in Germany; began 

jansion of army. 
e $4,880, 600, 000 works relief bill became law 


April 8. Moscow, the airplane Maxim Gorky, the 
World’s largest. land plane, crashed, killing 48, all 


Memorable Dates—1934-1936 


‘as $)~ wy 


‘aboard May 18 whieh 
collided with the age 
Bolivia. June 


sce rei truce, ee er, Oct, 28, 
dolf Hitler gi none realy with England June 
German navy beyond 3 


Geared 
per cent of unclance 

President Rootevely” signed, Aug. 14, the Hata 
Security Bill. 


Will Rogers Dies in Plane 


Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post,” 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15 when. Post's rebtait 
airplane fell 60 feet in a fog 15 miles from Point 
Barrow, Alaska. 

The Queen of the Belgians, 29 (Cue Astrid 
of Sweden), was killed Aug. 29 by skull fracture 
when an automobile in which she and the King 
were riding, left the road skirting Lake Lucerne, 

Jews in Germany lost ¢itizenship with political 
right Sept. 15. Z 

President Roosevelt proclaimed angeprrar ace of 
Philippines and elections by ballot, N 14, 

Economic sanctions against Italy eae ‘into effect 
Noy. 18, supported by 52 nation-members of the 
pears of Nations, and by one rae 
Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 

Speaeeat dole (direct relief) ended Nev. 29. Tt had 
cost $3, 694, 000, 000 since May 1933, 


of Becined plane 
ey was 
the Chaco 
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The Federal Act opened job- insurance went 
into effect Jan. 1. 

The Supreme Court, 6 to'3 (Stone, Brandeis, 
Cardozo), in an opinion read by Justice Roberts, 
Jan. 6, upset the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
declaring it to be an invasion of rights of the 
States to regulate their local activities. It specifi- 
cally banned the use of processing taxes to regulate 
crop production. The Court ordered $200,000,000 of 
impounded processing taxes returned to the suing 


processors. 
Edward VIII Abdicates 


King George V, 70. died Jan. 20 on his estate 
at Sandringham, England, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took the 
title of King Edward VIII. He abdicated Dee. 11, 
1936, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
of York, who became King George VI. The ex- 
ruler was created Duke of Windsor with the title 
of His Royal Highness which was not extended 
to his wife. He gave up the throne, he said, be- 
cause he could not marry ‘‘the woman I love,’’ 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md., who, Oct. 
27, had gotten a divorce in Ipswich, England, from 
Ernest A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The. decree 
became absolute May 3, 1937. The couple were 
married June 3, 1937, in Monts, France, by the 
mayor of Monts, and again with the Church of 
England service by the Rev. R. Jardine, vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Darlington, England. 

In Paraguay a revolution deposed . President 
Eusebio Ayala, Feb. 17. 

United States renounced March 2 its guarantee 
of the independence of Panama. 

German troops began to reoccupy the demili- 
tarized Rhineland zone, March 7, breaking the Lo- 
carno pact. 

The United States, Britain and France signed 
in London, March 25, a naval arms limitation 
treaty to go in effect Jan. 1, 1937 and to stay in 
force until Dec, 31, 1942, 

In Spain the Parliament deposed President N. A. 
Zamora, April 7. 

In France the first Socialist government took 
office, June 4, under Leon Blum. 

Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July gl 
and promised to recognize Austrian frontier. 


Civil War in Spain 


Revolt against Spain’s Republican Government 
began July 17 in Morocco and spread to Spain, 
including much of the Army and Air Force and 
half of the Navy; Jose Giral became Loyalist 
premier; July 18, Loyalists defeated Insurgents in 
Madrid and July 19 Insurgents gained control in 
Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordoba and Granada; 
Insurgents set i own government July 24; Insur- 
gents tdok Bada’ of: Aug. 16; began aerial bombing 
of Madrid Aug. 24; captured Irun Sept. 4; took 
San Sebastian and Toledo, Sept, 12; Gen. Francis- 
co Franco: proclaimed head of the Nationalists, 
(Insurgent) government, Oct. 1; siege of Madrid 
begun by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Goveraaye 
moved from Madrid to Valencia, Nov. 6. 

In Brussels, King Leopold announced, Oct. 14, 
Belgium had severed her military alliances and 
was resuming her pre-war neue 

Rome-Berlin axis formed Oct. 25. 

Strike of 30,000 maritime aoe. on Pacific coast 
Oct. 30 tied up Atlantic and Gulf ports, 

In London, a protocol laying down rules for the 
conduct of submarines was signed Nov. 6 on behalf 
of all signatories of the Washington Naval Treaty 
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. No submarines may sink or disable a 
mere Reeemvel vaalese all the passengers and crew 
Tst a safetly.’” 


. 25 “‘Anti- 

1937... 
" In Buenos Aires, President Rooseveit in a speech 
Dec. 1 at the opening of the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the ee bal of Peace calied upon 
the wt eeeceed of the New rid to unite to help the 
Old World avert war. The conference, Dec. 16, 
adopted the collective: security convention, 
non-intervention protocol, and the resolution call- 
ing upon republics that have not already done so 
to ratify existing peace treaties. The body adopted 
(Dec. 19) a neutrality convention that obligates 
all the American countries to take a common 
joint attitude as neutrals in case of an outbreak 
of hostilities among any two of them. Paraguay 
and Bolivia pledged that their countries would 
settle the Chaco dispute by pacific means. 

In Flint, Mich., United Automobile Workers of 
America started strike at General Motors Dec.°30 
to unionize auto industry. 


1937 

Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Warships of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, rch 
13, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
April 19, set up a one-party State, dissolving the 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loyalist 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Juan 
Negrin; Loyalists shifted government to Barce- 
lona, Oct: 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
all Loyalist ports Nov. 28. 

The Supreme Court unanimously upset Jan. 4 
the conviction and jail sentence of Dirk de Jonge, 
Oregon Communist, accused of violating the 
State’s’ Criminal Syndicalism Law. The Court as- 
Serted that the right of peaceable assembly was 
as fundamental as the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. _ 

Floods in the Mississippi, Alleghany and Ohio 
Rivers. In Kentucky more than 225 persons were 
drowned; in Illinois, 15; in Missouri, 17; in Ten- 
nessee, 10; in Arkansas, 28; more than 500,000 
homes were flooded. 

The Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay- 
ashi resigned May. Fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July; Tung- 
chow was attacked July 27; the Japanese July 29, 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai University; 
Aug. 9, they took formal possession of Peiping; 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai and 
shelled Nankow. The Dollar Line ship, Presi- 
dent Hoover, and other vessels on the Yangtze, 
were hit by stray Chinese or Japanese shells. 
Wanking, Canton, and many other places in the 
eastern provinces of China were attacked by Japa- 
nese planes. Oct. 23, Suiyuan Province declared 
independence from China. The Chinese abandoned 
Shanghai and the Japanese took control Nov. 8. 
Premier Chiang Kai-shek moved to Hankow 


Dec, 12 
Japanese Bomb U.S.S. Panay 


Japanese shells sank the United States gun- 
boat Panay, with loss of two lives; and several 
American oil carriers (the captain of one died) 
on the Yangtze River above Nanking. Several Brit- 
ish craft were hit by the shells. Several lives 
were lost. For these and other ‘‘accidental’’ bomb- 
ings, the Japanese mpolegtned and assumed finan- 
cial responsibility. The United States and Britain 
had made strong protests, 


Hitler Repudiates War Guilt 


Chancellor Adolf Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 
8@, that Germany annulled and repudiated the ad- 
mission implied in her signature of the Versailles 
Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
War, and, from this time onward the German rail- 
Ways and the German Reichsbank were free from 
the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty 
and were restored to the complete sovereignty of 
the Reich. He issued a decree forbidding Ger- 
mans to accept any Nobel prize in the future and 
establishing rival prizes for Germans only. 

General Motors Corporation settled strike Feb. 
11, increased pay 5c an hour. Most of the big steel 
mills signed up, Police and Republic Steel strikers 
clashed May 30 in South Chicago, Ill,; 10 workers 
shot and killed, 

An explosion of natural gas, which had: been 
piped-in for heating purposes, destroyed the Con- 
solidated Public School in New London, Tex., 
March 18. The dead numbered 294, 

The dirigible balloon, Hindenburg, on its first 
1937 trip from Germany was destroyed by fire and 
explosions May 6 as it was about to tie up at the 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N, J.; 36 of the 
97 passengers were fatally burned, including the 
commander, Capt. Ernst Lehmann. 

George VI and his wife, Elizabeth, were 
erowned in Westminster Abbey, London, May 12, 
as King and Emperor and Queen and Empress. 

A soviet airplane made a landing, May 21, at the 
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ruled, 7 to 2, Dec. 20 
right to divulge inter 


15. Italy 
Oct. 10; Insurgents began final campaign Dec. 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 10, 1939. 

The first session of the U.S.S.R.’s ‘“‘Red Parli 
ment,”’ the supreme Soviet, elected under the ne 
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began token withdrawal of 10,000 troop: 


constitution, opened_in the Kremlin Great Pa ak 


Jan. 12. Joseph Stalin was among the deleg 
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i Hitler Takes Austria 


| 

Hitler invaded Austria March 11. After resign 
tion of Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg 
President Wilhelm Miklas, March 13, the 
Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed 
political and geographic union of Germany 
Austria. This was ratified by a popular vote, e 
cluding Jews, in Austria. April 10..The Itali 
Grand Council, headed by Premier Benito Muss 
lini, voted approval. ; 

Mexico nationalized the petroleum industx 
March 18. 

Britain (The United Kingdom) and Eire 
land) signed an accord, April 25, under whil 
Britain gave up naval control (Admiralty proper 
and rights) of the ports of Cobh (Queenstowr 
Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly, and Hire agre 
to pay £10,000,000 by Noy. 20, 1938, in final set’ 7 
ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities. defaw 
of which since 1932 led to the tariff war that hj 
hurt Irish agriculture. i 

Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew fre 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, witho 
permit or passport, July 17. 

High winds swept the Atlantic Coast from t 
Carolinas to Maine. Thousands were made hom 
less and property valued at $40,000,000 destroye’ 


Sept. 21. 
Chamberlain at Munich 


A 15-day international crisis, during which Pri 
Minister Neville Chamberlain of Britain made t! 
flying visits to Chancellor Adolf Hitler, endd 
Sept. 30, when Britain and France yielded at 
conference in Munich, Bavaria, to Nazi demanr 
for the cession of the Sudetenland to Germany - 
Czechoslovakia. Premier Mussolini of Italy back 


historie valu 


Hitler’s territorial demands. Hitler signed a “‘Pee™ 


Declaration”? with Britain, Sept. 30. 

German troops, under the command of Colon 
General von Leeb, crossed the German-Czecr 
slovak frontier in the Bohemian Forest betwe 
Helfenberg and Finsterau in accordance with 
terms of the agreement covering Sector Num 
1, Oct. 1. The outgoing Czech troops kept ab 
144 miles ahead of the advancing German soldia 
The whole ceded area was occupied successively, 
Oct. 10. The arrangements followed conferen 
between Hitler and Chamberlain and agreeme? 
reached by Daladier and Mussolini: marked 4 
By cable i bead from epee cent Roosevelt, de 
o ‘preserve e peace o urope,’’ Presi 
Eduard Benes resigned Oct. 5. 3 2 

Japanese troops marched Oct. 21 into Cant: 
China; they occupied Hankow, Oct. 26, | 
_ The German-Italian arbitrators (Foreign M 
isters Joachim von Ribbentrop and~ Galea 
Ciano), in. Vienna, awarded to Hungary abr 
4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territory ly} 
along the northern Hungarian border from 
mania to Germany, Nov. 2. The award cove 
areas populated by Hungarians and contained 864 
000 persons. With the new cessions to Pold 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, the pa 
tion of Czechoslovakia was completed. 
Hungarians marched in, Noy. 5; the Polish tro 
com occupation, Nov. 27. 

e German government Noy. 12 levied a 
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pact in Berlin May 22. 2 

Japanese troops in Manchukuo and Soviet Mon- 
gol troops near Lake Bor opened 6 month border 
fight May 11; 20,000 killed. ~ 

ing V beth reached 


K George and Queen Eliza] ; 

Quebec May 17; entered United States at Niagara 
Falls, June 7, visited the White House June 8-9; 
saw New York City and the World’s Fair June 10; 
were lodged by the Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 
10-11; returned to Canada by~Rouses Point, con- 
tinued by train to New Brunswick, Nova a-and 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfgqundland, and 
returned to London, June 22. 
The Townsend old-age pension bill was de- 
feated in the House, 302 to 97, June 1. Those in 
favor of the plan included 40 Democrats, 55 Repub- 
licans, 1 Farmer-Laborite. and 1 Progressive. 


seg? the 40-hour 


Franco) Government in Spain 
I p and property to ex-King 


fonso, Dec. 15. 


Ee 1939 
* The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
‘Barcelona to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. President 
Manuel Azana left the country, Feb. 1. Madrid 
peers. phe at last nee ed Bea 52 Soviet-German Pact 
ovincial capitals in Spain surrendered to or z = 
re seized by Insurgent troops—Valencia, Alme- | _,.While the British and French military missions 
‘ia, Marcia, Ciudad Real, Jaen Cuinca, Guadala- | Still were in Moscow, the German Government 
Hjara, Slicante, and Albacete, March 29. The Na- | ponounced Aug. 21 the trade agreement of Aug. 19 
» : : ee 


« between the Reich and Soviet Russia had 
Se a ee The war has ended. | toliowed by an agreement to conclude a mutual 


Pope Pius XI (81) died Feb. 10 and was suc- | 19-year non-aggression pact. The pact was signed 
eded, March 2, by Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, | 4us- 24. 

jpal secretary of State, who became Pius XII. | | 
was crowned March 12. 


t Golden Gate International Exposition San Fran- WORLD WAR II 
~ cisco, Feb. 18-Oc' fs ; é 
ag Chancellor Hitler declared war on Poland, 
seth eae ee ones 24s Gueslvet || sept ie, dheahs seine of World War i 
"Ukraine, March 14; German troops began occu- Great Britain France deci: Wer: 


cy, March 15, of Czech Bohemia and Moravia, Germany Sept. 3. For subsequent events of war 
"hich "became a German protectorate, March 16,|| consult World War II. 

erratian trons Poiawadad atbenia Abril’ 7. Ki 3 

Italian troops invade ania, April 7. King i 

eg fled, Ae provisional regime was set up by |. President Roosevelt proclaimed a limited na- 
Temier Mussolini of Rome; the Albanian crown | tional emergency, Sept. 8, ; 

assed to King Victor Emmanuel. A military court Oct.-5 (court martial) found 
~ House of Commons voted conscription April 27, | Grover C. Bergdoll, Philadelphia World War draft 
\ The New York World’s Fair opened April 30, | dodger, guilty of escape and desertion and fixed 
Josed Oct. 31; reopened May 11, 1940; closed Oct. | his sentence at three years in prison at hard labor, 
et, ‘ in addition to a previous five-year term. 

> Maxim M. Litvinov, 59, retired May 2 as Com- Pius XII returned the visit of King Victor 
‘missar for Foreign Affairs, succeeded by V. M.| Emmanuel to the Vatican Dec. 28, It was the first 
Molotov, 49. Papal appearance in the Quirinal in more than 
Germany and Italy announced military and! 70 years. 


THE NINETEEN-FORTIES 
Principal Events of the Decade Jan. 1, 1940—Dec. 31, 1949 


1940 ‘ prereey at Be eet ie it 
we. anish Government restored to the Jesuits | a glass bowl, in e War Departmen uditorium 
Rion, oF thet property, confiscated by the Republic | in Washington, the number 158--first of 16,313,240 
“1932 when they were expelled. eards for young men who had registered under the 
’ At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National Selective Service and Training Act, 
ee nent named Lingerh Lamutanchu, six, dis- E 
covered last year at Chinghai and recently taken at First Third Term President 
“Lhasa, Tibet, the 14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. He was 
} born at the moment his predecessor died. He was Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected Noy. 5 for a 
enthroned Feb. 22. third term as President of the United States. No 
Finnish-Russian peace treaty signed in Moscow eer preceny ever was chosen for more than two 
March 12. our-year terms, — 
anese-supported government of the con- In New York City, the Communist party of the 
Snecien in China was imaumureted March 30 in United States voted Nov. 16 to dissolve all affilia- 
Nanking, under Wang Chingwei, with jurisdiction | tion with the Communist International and all 
‘in the Province of Hopei, Shansi and-Shantung. | other foreign organizations. 
> President Roosevelt on May 17 pardoned and re- John L. Lewis resigned, Nov. 18, the presidency 
Stored all civil rights to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, |of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
polar explorer, who,*in 1923, was fined $12,000 | (C.I.0.) which he founded 1935. f 
‘and costs and was sentenced to 14 years nine ; 
“months in a Federal prison. He had been convicted 1941 
4 Texas of using the mails to defraud. He was The Thai (Siamese) flag was raised Jan. 10 over 
Teleased on parole in 1930 and discharged 1935. | the French Protectorate of Cambodia, in French 
Spanish troops took control of Tangier, in | Indo-China, for the first time in over 50 years. 
North Africa, opposite the Straits of Gibraltar, President Roosevelt was inaugurated, Jan. 20, 
with consent of France June 14, International rule | for the third time. 
i was restored Oct. 11, 1945. 7 President Roosevelt signed Lend-Lease bill 
+ The Duke of Windsor was appointéd Governor | Mar. 10. 


: ma Islands July 9. Strand Theatre fire, Brockton, Mass., March 10; 
f orstonin Pe atvia and Lithuania annexed by Rus- | 12 firemen lost lives when roof collapsed. 
\ sia July 14. They were voted into Union of Soviet Seventeen-year-old Peter enthroned, March 27, 
| Socialist Republics and occupied Aug, 8: as Yugoslavia King. : 
' Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exiled Rus- Japan signed five-year neutrality pact with 
‘Sian ex-War Minister, was beaten on the head in | Russia, April 13. ¢ 
his gun-guarded villa on the outskirts of Mexico| Soft coal strike ended after President Roosevelt 
City Aug. 20. He died Aug. 21. intervened April 28. 
© Fire and explosions wrecked several units of the | President Roosevelt proclaimed May 21 an un- 
# Hercules Powder Company’s plant at-Kenvil, N. J., | limited state of national emergency. $ 
Sept. 11, causing the death of 51 persons. President Roosevelt ordered June 14 immediate 
" President Roosevelt signed Sept. 16 the mere a pee tne tree yao aie baGirarees and 
. 16 as registration aly an invaded or ocecupie d 
ey |S nek ober te gh - 3 Rly The old ress States ue Die te aan 
i Je from their Canton army at- |} June 16 with men, in a deep-diving test o: e 
‘ ee icag Dene on the French Indo-China | coast of Maine, 24 miles east of Portsmouth, N. H. 
poten 4120 miles north of Hanoi Sept. 22. The United States Marines occupied Iceland, July 7, 
hext day they attacked French troops at Langson | on invitation from that country. 
‘in French Indo-China, with artillery and bombing |.- Japanese Cabinet of Prince Konoye resigned 
anes. Meantime an agreement had been reached | Oct. 16. Gen. Tojo appointed premier Oct, 18. 
4 Hanoi, 82 miles distant, allowing ‘‘limited’”’ John L. Lewis called strike in ‘‘captive’’ coal 
4 Japanese ‘forces to enter the country. mines of the seven largest steel companies Oct. 25, 
The first United States peacetime compulsory | in defiance of President Roosevelt. Called it off 
military service was inaugurated Oct. 29 when! until Nov. 5, pending mediation. 


: cs on Jews, to aid the alli 5 Ts \ : 
marks pe poor | political ance, Soe signed 10-year military 
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G 
ba Billion for Russia 


ake wien Roosevelt eee Nov. 6 $1.000,000,000 


™ omials of United Mine Workers Union ordered 
53,000 men in tive mines to strike at midnight 
Nov. 16 and threatened to. cail out, 400,000 more 
members in al tuminous coal mines 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
received Nov. 17 special Japanese envoys, Saburo 
a es one 5S = Nomura, for conference on the 

r ern situation. 

john L. Lewis accepted proposal Nov. 22 of 
President Roosevelt for arbitration of the union 
shop issue and called off coal strike. 

President Roosevelt on Dec. 6 appealed to Em- 
peror Hirohito of Japan to avoid a conflict in the 
Pacific caused by an attack on Thailand, the stra- 
tegic gateway to the Burma Road and ‘the Malay 
Peninsula. 


For Pearl Harbor and other events of U. S. 


War with the Axis consult World War Il. 


1942 

The Supreme Court ruled unanimously Jan. 12, 
that the Georgia Contract Labor Law violated the 
anti-Slavery Amendment and an Act of Congress 
forbidding peonage. The 40-year-old State statute 
therefore was declared unconstitutional. 

Peru and Ecuador signed an agreement Jan. 29 
ending their- boundary dispute. 

President Roosevelt Oct. 2 signed the anti- 
inflation bill, authorizing him to stabilize prices, 
Wages and salaries eeecyng the cost of living at 
figures of Sept. 15, 

President Seca, feacd May 29, be simpli- 
fied tax bill passed by Congress May 

President Roosevelt signed the pill aeuning the 
National Debt limit to $260,000,000,000, June 10. 

A cyclone in the Midnapore district of Bengal 
Oct. 15-16 killed 11,000 persons; a tidal wave 
drowned 10,000 Nov. 6. 

In Boston, 491 persons were killed and scores 
injured Nov. 28 in a fire mes swept through the 
Cocoanut Grove, a night club 

Liquidation of the Works Projects Administra- 
tion was ordered Dec. 4 by President Roosevelt. 

The Supreme Court ruled Dec. 21 that Nevada’s 
six-weeks-notice divorces are valid. 


1943 

A Pan-American plane, the Yankee Clipper, 
crashed Feb. 22 in the Tagus River near Lisbon; 
24 persons drowned, including Leslie Howard. 

President Roosevelt permitted April 11 the bill 
increasing the debt limit to $210,000,000,000 and 
carrying with it a “‘‘rider’’ abolishing the $25,000 
net income executive order to become law without 
his signature. 

President Roosevelt May 1 ordered Solid Fuels 
Administrator Ickes to take over all the bitumi- 
nous and anthracite properties when 450,000 soft 
coal and 80,000 hard-coal miners did not return to 


work. 
U. S. Withholding Tax 


President Roosevelt signed June 10 the pay-as- 
you-go income tax bill. Starting July 1, wage and 
Salary earners were subject to a 20% withholding 
tax, including 3% Victory tax. 

The Trans-Canada. Highway was opened June 12. 

Race riots in Detroit June 21 caused 34 deaths 
with more than 700 injured and 1,300 arrests. 

In Harlem section, New .York City, Negroes 
wrecked Aug. 1 hundreds of stores, property 
damage estimated about $1,000,000. Six Negroes 
were killed. The disorder was caused by false 
rumors, 

Chicago’s first subway was opened Oct. 16, 

President Roosevelt ordered Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes Nov. 1 to take immediate 
possession of the coal mines as a result of the 
fourth war strike of 530,000 mine workers. 

President Roosevelt signed Dec. 17 the bill re- 
pealing the Chinese Exclusion Act (60 years old). 

Seventy-three passengers were killed Dec. 16 in a 
collision of the 18-car southbound and the 16-car 
northbound Tamiami Champion trains near Lum- 
berton, N. C., on the Atlantic Coast Line Kailroad. 


1944 

President Roosevelt vetoed Feb. 15 the $2,315,- 
200,000 tax bill. The House and the Senate over- 
rode the veto and it became a law Feb. 25. 

“Gen.” Jacob S. Coxey, 90, from the steps of 
the Capitol in Washington, made the address he, 
as head of ‘‘Coxey’s Army,’’ had been barred from 
delivering there 50 years ago. May 1. 

The Supreme Court upheld its April 3 decision 
that Negroes had a fe monel right to vote 
in. State primaries, May 8. 
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1945 
Gov. Thomas E ae of New York Senne at 
to set up a special State Commission on a - 
manent basis to Re altitinntn discrimination in em 
ployment because of race, creed, color or nat 
origin, March 12. 


Death of President Roosevelt 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 63, died in Warm 
Springs, Ga., of a cerebral hemorrhage. April 5 
Vice President Harry S. Truman was sworn in 
President, 
The United Nations Conference on Internatio 
Organization, d sae 
all nations aga! 
Calif., with 46 nations represented, A) 
The Supreme Court upheld, 5 to 4, 
portal pay for bituminous miners, May 
A British Air Forces plane passed over 
geographical North Pole, May 17. fo 
The Coalition Government of Prime 
Winston Churchill, formed May 10, 1940, came 
an end in Great Britain, May 23. i 
President Truman " egislation reducing 
the required gold reserve of the Federal Resery 
Banks to 25 per cent of the deposits and feder. 
notes in circulation, June 12. ; 
The Labor Party won an overwhelming victor 
in the general elections in Great Britain. Winstor 
Churchill resigned as Prime Minister and was suc: 
ceeded by Clement R. Attlee of the Labor Pa ; 
which gained 390 seats out of total of = : 
Parliament, July 26. i 


Plane Hits Empire State Bldg. 


An Army B-25 bomber, New Bedford, Mass. 
Newark, N. J., crashed into the Empire 2 State 
Building, New York City, 915 feet above the stree 
killing three occupants of the plane, 10 in thi 
building and injuring 25 others, July 28. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, pardonee 
Bertram M. Campbell, a former Wall Street stoc 
Salesman, who had been unjustly convicted an 
served three years and four months in prison 
Aug, 28 The New York State Court of CEs 
ere Campbell $115,000, June 17, 1946. He die 

e 

The naval bastion of Singapore was restored 
the British, Sept. 3. 

United States forces began the occupation on 
Korea, Sept. 8. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur took over supervision 
of the Japanese government, Sept. 9; arrested 4 
as war criminals, Sept. 11; disbanded the Blact 
Dragon society, Sept. 12; received a call from En 
peror Hirohito, Sept. 26. 

William Joyce, Lord Haw Haw of the Germas 
radio, was found guilty of ‘‘adhering to the King? 
enemies,’’ in London and was Here es to dea 
Sept. 19. He was hanged Jan. 3, 1946. 

Henry Ford II, 28, was elected president of t. 
Ford Motor Company, Sept. 21. 

A typhoon swept over Hiroshima prefecture 
oper 1,068 persons with 981 missing 
e 
United States troops uncovered more than $250) 
000, ee in gold, silver .and pes reserves secret) 
ed in Japanese vaults, Oct 

Gen, Anton Dostler, of the German Generg| 
Staff, was found guilty in Rome of ordering 
shooting of 15 American soldiers without trial O 
12, He was put to death Dec. 1. 
The Japanese Cabinet extended suffrage 4 
women and lowered the voting age of men to 2 
years, Oct, 13. 

Vidkun Quisling, traitor premier of Nowe 
put to death by a firing squad in Oslo, Oct 5 

William O’Dwyer, Democrat, was elacted Maye 
of New York City by the greatest Majority eve 
received by a mayoralty candidate, Nov. 6. 

Joseph Kramer, ‘‘The Beast of Belsen’’ and 
others were convicted by a British military couj| 
of atrocities in Belsen and Oswiecim concentratic 
camps aa hers to death, Nov. 16. He wa 
hanged, 14. 

Netiohaneation of the Bank of France ‘and f 
PEE SN ied banks ordered by French Assemb) 


The United States wrote off $25,000,000,000 
lend-iease aid to the British Commonwealth, iy 


h 
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Gen. Patton Dies 


. George S. Patton Jr., commander of 15th 
Ss. im, was injured automobile crash 
m Germany, Des. 3s died, D nee 21. 
aratory commission in 
tates as ane permanent 


15. 
Douglas Macarthur abolished Shinto as 
0 ns national religion, Dec. 15. 
pe pera he tecdeaized Marshal Tito’s 


Vv Rep 22. 
ne s United States and 27 other nations si ed 
agreement setting up the World Bank, Dec 21. 


1946 
“The first World War II peace treaty was 
stween Britain and Siam, on 1. : ee 
h ee, Government nationalized all basic 
he first Assembly of the United Nations opened 
_egheld Jan, 10. 


A, L. executive council yore to readmit 
L, Lewis’ United Mine Workers into the 
eration, Jan. 25. Lewis again disaffiliated his 
u fae from the A. F. L., Dee. 12, 1 
Secretary of State Byrnes revealed Jan. 29 that 
late President Roosevelt had agr 


| The pect Court upheld the death sentence 
imposed on Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, commander 
Japanese forces in the Philippines, Feb. 4.; he 
4 hanged Feb. 23. _ 
uumania’s reorganized Government was recog- 
ied by the United States and Britain, Feb. 4. 
| Stalin’s regime was upheld by a large majority 
E 99,000,000 Russian voters in the first general 
ection held in Russia since 1937, Feb. 10. 
A Military Court in Manila condemned Lt. Gen. 
saharu Homma, Japanese commander of the 
taan Death March, to death, Feb. 11; he was 
tecuted April 3. 
hinese Government troops entered Mukden, 
churia, after evacuation of the city by Russian 
Ds, March 13. 
) Tidal waves towering 100 féet swept the Bet 
rom yeh eae to Hawaii, April 1; dead in 
Hawaii, : 
' The League of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, 
‘yoted itself out of existence and turned over its 
‘Physical assets to the United Nations, April 18. 
? King Victor Emmanuel Abdicates 


King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy abdicated in 
avor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert, May 9. 
_, Congress passed a bill continuing the Selective 
Service Act for six weeks, but exempting 18- and 
i9-year-olds from the draft, May 13. 
President Truman ordered seizure of the coun- 
try’s railroads as engineers and trainmen threat- 
ened to call a strike, May 17. The strike was called, 
May 23, but was settled, May 25, on terms pro- 
posed by President Truman. 
/ Marshal Ion Antonescu, wartime dictator of 
Rumania, was convicted of war crimes, May 17; he 
Was executed, June 1. 
An Army G=45 plane’crashed into the 58th floor 
Of the Bank of Manhattan Building in anes York 
ty’s financial district, May 20; dead, 
' Karl Hermann Frank, Nazi ruler ae *Cieeoho- 
slovakia, was hanged in Prague May 22 for mas- 
Sacre of the inhabitants of Lidice. 
_ An agreement granting France $1,400,000,000 in 
edits. was signed in Washington by Secretary of 
State Byrnes and Leon Blum, special French emis- 
“kh fire in the La Salle Hotel, 


Chicago, killed 61 
ersons, June 5. 


» Fred Rose, only Communist member of the 
Sanadian Parliament, was convicted in Montreal 
membership in a Moscow-directed spy ring, 
ne 15. He was sentenced to six years, Jume 20, 


Atom Bombs at Bikini 


"The fourth atom bomb ever to be exploded was 
copped from a superfortress on 73 naval vessels in 
kini Atoll in the Pacific, June ay the fifth bomb 
was detonated under water July: 2: 

} In Mississippi Negroes voted for. the first time 

n the Democratic primaries, July 
President Truman signed the opbs bill making 
it a felony for pmcne to interfere with interstate 
ommerce, July 3. 

The Republic of the Philippines became an in- 
ee nation, July 4, 

ope Pius XII canonized Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, first American citizen to be granted 
\@aintship, Suly 7. 


i Memorable Dates--1945-1946 eek 


pen apes Mikhailovi leader of : 
tad in Belevade, 


wae Bs nie Suir ae a Srlng squad ia 

"The Coner Bayan! committee which rote of gh 
the Pearl arbor nal 0 absolved, by a. ween 
pa two, the late President Rvacovett 


y 20. 

The King David Hotel post Jerusalem was bombed 
by_terrorists; dead, 91; y 22. 

The first World War ao fetes conference opened 
in Paris, July 29, closed Oct. 

Soviet Russia sent a note te ‘Turkey demanding 
i share in the control of the Datdenclies Straits, 


Rioting between Moslems and Hindus in Cal- 
cutta took a death toll of 3,000, Aug. 19. 

The United) States sent a "48-hour | ultimatum to 
Yugoslavia, Aug. 21, demanding an explenatoe of 
the shooting down of two unarmed Army transport 
planes en route from Austria: to Italy. The Bel- 
grade Government released the occupants of the 
planes, Aug. 22, but five American airmen were 
killed, Aug. 23, when another unarmed ene was 
shot down. The Yugoslav Government later gave 
assurance there would be no recurrence of the in- 
cidents and that it would pay indemnity for the 
lives lost and damage caused. 

The Greek people, in a plebiscite under American 
and British supervision, voted to recall King 
George II to the throne, Sept. 1. He returned to 
Athens, Sept. 27. He had heen in exile in England. 


Secretary Wallace Ousted 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A, Wallace warned 
against a “‘get tough with Russia’’ policy in New 
York speech Sept. 12, President Truman explained 
that when he annroved the speech, he merely meant 
the secretary had the right to speak. On Sept. 20 
the President asked for Mr, Wallace’s resignation 
because of a fundamental conflict in their views 
on foreign policy. 


Nazi Leaders Found Guilty 


The International Military Tribunal in Nurem- 
berg found 22 top Nazi leaders guilty of war 
crimes, Sept. 30. Eleven Nazis were sentenced to 
death by hanging, Oct. 1. No. 2 Nazi Hermann 
Goering, committed suicide by poison in Nurem- 
berg Prison, two hours before he was scheduled 
to be hanged, Oct. 15. The other 10 top Nazis were 
hanged individually. They were: Hans Frank, Wil- 


helm Frick, Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, Gestapo Chief 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner, Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel, Alfred Rosenberg, Fritz Sauckel, Arthur 


Seyss- Tnquart, Julius Streicher and Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop. 

The United States Army B29 Pacusan Dream- 
boat landed in Cairo after a 9,422-mile non-stop 
Aloe from Honolulu to Cairo via the North Pole, 

et. 5. 

The Lower House of the Japanese Parliament 
passed a new constitution, previously approved 
by the House of Peers, which abolished the armed 
forces and: reduced the Emperor’s status from 
“divinity” to a ‘national symbol,”’ Oct. 7. 

Arcnbishop Aloysius Stepinatz, Roman Catholic 
Primate of Yugoslavia, was sentenced to 16 years 
at hard labor by a Zagreb court after being con- 
victed of collaboration with the Nazis, Oct. 11. 

By a vote of 9,002,467 to 7,790,676, the French 
people approved the nation’s new Constitution, 
charter of the Fourth French Republic, Oct. 13. 

President Truman opened the meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly at Flushing 
Meadow, New York City, Oct. 23. 

Republicans gained control of both Houses of 
Congress in a 47-State election, Nov. 5. 

President Truman dropped ali controls on prices, 
wages and salaries with the exception of ceilings 
on: rents, sugar and rice, Nov. 9. 

Communists captured the largest number of 
seats in the new French National Assembly in an 
election in which 19,000,000 voters took part, 


Nov. 10. 
John L, Lewis Fined 


Federal Judge T. Alan Goldsborough in Wash- 
ington issued an order directing John L, Lewis 
to cancel the soft coal strike notice he had served 
on the Federal Government, Nov. 18, Lewis defied 
Judge Goldsborough’s anti-strike injunction and 
called out 400,000 soft coal miners, Nov. 20. Judge 
Goldsborough issued an order, Noy. 21, directing 
Lewis and the United Mine Workers to show cause 
why they should not be held in contempt of court. 
Judge Goldsborough ordered Lewis and the U.M.W. 
to stand trial for contempt of court, Nov. 25. Lewis 
and the U.M.W. were found guilty of contempt 
Dec. 3. Lewis was fined $10,000 and the Union 
$3,500,000 Dec. 4. The Supreme Court, March 6, 
1947, affirmed the fine against Lewis, but reduced 
the fine against the union to $700, 000 on condition 
that it cancel its strike notice to the Federal Goy- 
ernment as operator of the mines. 

The Lea Act, aimed at employment practices used 
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week. meeting in New York City, Dec. 12, after 
drafting peace treaties for Hitler’s European satel- 
lites, imposing $1,330,000,000 in reparations. The 
treaties were signed, 10, 1947. 

President Truman proclaimed the cessation of 
hostilities of World War II, Dec. 31. 


1947 

Control of U. S. atomic energy secrets was trans- 
ferred from the Army to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, a civilian body, Jan. 1. t 

The British Government, under its nationaliza- 
tion program, took possession of the country’s coal 
mines, cables and wireless communications, Jan. 1. 

The 80th Congress convened in Washington, Jan. 
3, but proceedings were delayed by Republican ob- 
jections to the seating of Sen.-elect Theodore G. 
Bilbo (D.-Miss.) because of his ‘‘white supremacy 
campaign. Bilbo died in New Orleans, Aug. 31, 
without having taken his seat. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes resigned and 
President Truman appointed Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall to succeed him, Jan. 7. 

Election of Herman Talmadge, son of the late 
Gov.-elect Eugene Talmadge, as Governor of Geor- 
gia gave the state two Governors, the other being 
the incumbent, Ellis G. Arnall, Jan. 15.. Arnall re- 
signed, Jan. 19, and the Georgia Supreme Court, 
March 19, recognized Lt. Gov. Melvin E. Thompson, 
as Governor, 

President Truman announced, Jan. 16, that an 
agreement had been reached by the Army and the 
Navy for merger of the armed services under a 
Secretary of Defense. 


Higher Wages for Steel Workers 


The United States Steel Corp. and the United 
Steelworkers of America, -C. I. O., signed an agree- 
ment reclassifying jobs, which gave the workers 
$32,000,000 in-back pay and $17,000,000 in wage in- 
creases, Jan, 25, 

Alphonse (Scarface) Capone, Chicago underworld 
Boss coe the dry era, died in Miami Beach, Fla. 

an. 25. 

Gerhart Hisler, alleged Moscow agent in the U.S., 
was arrested as an enemy alien, Feb. 5. 

Mrs. Martha E. Truman, President Truman’s 94- 
Eee mother, fractured her hip in a fall in her 

ome in Grandview, Mo., Feb. 14; died, July 26. 

Most of the public schools in Buffalo, N. Y., were 
closed by a strike of 2,400 teachers for a cost-of- 
living bonus, Feb. 24. The strike ended, March 3, 
after the teachers accepted salary increases. 

A German denazification court convicted Franz 
von Papen as a leader of the Nazi party and sen- 
tenced him to prison for eight years, Feb. 24. 

The House passed a bill to quash $5,785,000,000 in 
retroactive portal-to-portal wages, Feb. 26. The 
Senate approved the measure, March 21, 
Signed by President Truman, May 14, 

The British Goldsmith Officers Club in Jerusalem 
ind eee by Jewish terrorists, killing 16 persons, 

arch 1. 

The State of Prussia was formally abolished and 
carved into several smaller states by the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin, March 1. 

Paul Baudouin, Foreign Minister in the Vichy 
Government, was sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment by the French High Court of Justice for col- 
laborating with the Nazis, March 3. Fernand de 
Brinon, the Vichy regime’s Ambassador to Occupied 
France, was sentenced to death, March 6, and exe- 
cuted, April 14, 

Britain and France signed a 50-year treaty of 
alliance, March 4, 

Members of Local 180, United Automobile Work- 
ers, C. I. O., ended their 440-day strike against the 
J. I, Case Co. in Racine, Wis., March 9, 

The conference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
Council on peace terms for Germany and Austria 
opened in Moscow, March 10. It adjourned, April 
24, without reaching an agreement on any of the 
major issues. In a broadcast, April 28, Secretary 
of State George C, Marshall told the American peo- 
ple that Generalissimo Stalin had assured him that 
differences between the Western Powers and Russia 
could be adjusted by compromise. 


and it was 


U. 8S. to Oppose Communism 


President Truman asked Congress to appropriate 
$400,000,000_ for economic and er soa aid to 
Greece and Turkey to combat communism, Mar. 12. 
Approved, May 15, Called Truman Doctrine. 


Iked t in the ret 
wa. oul 5 
Peal history April 7. The strike was 
pores Henry Ford Dead 
Henry Ford, pioneer in the automo! ind 
and originator Of mass production methods, 
in Dearborn, Mich., at 83, April 7. He a 


3 
tune, estimated between $500,000,000 and $1 
000 to, ae widow, four grandchildren and the 
Foundation. ‘ - 
A nitrate-laden French Srelenie exploded in th 


sea 


oper: 
hagen, April 20. He had re: : 

Using hand grenades and bombs, 100 Jewish tem 
rorists blasted open the gates of ancient Acre P 
in Palestine, liberating 33 Jewish and 183 
prisoners, May 4. British troops and police op 
fire, killing 15 Jews and an Arab. Three leaders ¢ 
the prison break were hanged, J 29. 

The Senate approved the Taft-Hartley Labor Acs 
68 to 24, May 13. The House concurred, June 4, t} 
a vote of 320 to 79. The measure was vetoed ci 
President Truman, June 20, but the House overroc 
the veto, 331 to 83, on the same day. The Sen 
overrode the veto, 68 to 25, June 23. 

The U._N. Balkan Investigating Committee 
Geneva, Switzerland, sharged that Y lavid 
Bulgaria and Albania had violated the U. N. Chaz 
ter by giving aid to Greek guerrillas, May 23. 

American soldiers hanged in Landsberg, Ge? 
many, 48 Nazi guards and officials of the Mauthai 
sen concentration camp for mass murders, May. _ 

In a bloodless coup d’etat, Hungarian Com 
munists ousted the moderate regime of Premi 
Ferenc Nagy and installed a pro-Communist Go 
ernment, May 30. 


Marshall Proposes His Plan 


Secretary of State Marshall, at Harvard Univer 
sity, promised aid to free nations striving tow: 
rehabilitation—‘‘the Marshall Plan’’'—June 5. 

The Senate ratified the World War Il pea: 
treaties with Italy, Hungary,s,Rumania and Bi 
garia, June 5. | 

The national charter of the Ku Klux Klan wy 
eeeeeee by the Superior Court in Atlanta, Ge 

une 13, 

Mayor James M. Curley of Boston entered f 
Federal Correctional Institution in Danbury, Con 
after being convicted of mail fraud, June 26, 
was paroled, Nov. 26, after serving five months | 
a six-to-eighteen-month sentence, 

Operation of the nation’s coal mines was 
stored by the U. S. Government to private owne 
ship, June 30. The mines had been seized (May 2 
1946) during a strike of soft coal miners. 

A Federal Court jury in Washington convict#l 
former Rep. Andrew May (D.-Ky.) and his 
defendants, Henry and Murray Garsson. munitio 
manufacturers, of bribe conspiracy charges, July 
They were sentenced to from eight months to tw 
years in prison, July 25. { 

The Greek Government ordered the arrest | 
11,500 persons on charges of plotting a Commun 
revolution, July 9. ; 

President Truman _ signed a bill designat: 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of the House, 
Republican, as his successor if he should be unak 
to complete his term, July 18. 

The Premier ot Burma’s Interim Government, 
Aung San, and five members of his Cabinet w 
killed by assassins in Rangoon, July 19. | 

Dutch East Indian troops launched an offensi, 
against the Indonesian Republic in Western Ja: 

uly 20. The U. N. Security Council at Lake Sw 
cess, N. Y., ordered both sides to cease fire, Aug. 
and hostilities were halted, Aug. 4 

President Truman signed a bill unifying ti 
armed services and appointed James Forrest: 
former Secretary of the Navy, as the nation’s fi 
Secretary of Defense, July 26. In ill health, Fa) 
restal committed suicide, May 22, 1949. 

Moslem Pakistan, formerly part of India, a 
Hindu India became autonomous Dominions wi 
re ere of the British Commonwealt 


The Inter-American Defense Conference, mee} 


‘strong in the in of 
ons jalan tet tae 


i ars 
reported in Paris, Sept. 7, 


$20,600,000,000 would be needed to carry out 


¢ 
aEnR pcononiic aid program. 

, N. Y., approved a plan for an interna- 
agency to have control over the world’s 

ces and production of atomic energy, Sept. 11. 

A tropical hurricane killed more than 100 in 
rida, Mississippi and Louisiana, Sept. 16-19. 


Cominform Organized 
“The Communist International (Comintern), sup- 


dissolved (1943), was revived at a secret 


seting in Poland at which Communist delegates 

m nine European nations were present, Oct. 5. 
he new International, called the Communist In- 

nation Bureau (Cominform), 

i fight “American imperialism. 
é€ Saar region in Western Germany, which 
5) voted to join Hitler’s Third Reich, entered 
an economic union with France, Oct. 5. 
ol. Gen. Andrei A. Zhdanov, a member of the 
tburo, issued a call in Moscow’ to all Com- 
‘ists and their sympathizers in all countries to 
hd together to defeat the Marshall European Re- 
overy Program, Oct. 22. 
ov. Earl Snell of Oregon and two of his top 
@ls, Senate President Marshall Cornett and 
etary of State Robert S. Farrell Jr., were killed 

| the crash of a private plane, Oct. 29. 

Man o’ War, best-known American race horse of 
‘the present generation and winner of 20 of the 21 
ces in which he started, died in Kentucky, Nov. 
He was 30 years old. 

“Pwo hundred carloads of food contributed by the 
nerican people on a journey from the West Coast 
rived in New York on the Friendship Train to 
ip feed the hungry French and Italian people, 


Vv. 18. 
Princess Elizabeth, heiress to the British throne, 
Lt. Philip Mountbatten, newly created Duke 
Edinburgh. were married in Westminster Abbey, 
don, amid old-fashioned pomp, Nov. 20. A ‘son 
born to them, Nev. 14, 1948. 
Only four of the 53 crew members of the Army 
hhter Clarksdale Victory survived when the ves- 
sank im the Pacific off the coast of British 
umbia, Nov. 25. 
a vote of 33 to 13, with 10 abstentions. the 
General Assembly at- Flushing Meadows, 
. Y., approved the plan to partition Palestine into 
ereign Jewish and Arab States, Nov. 29. The 
mbly’s decision resulted in widespread rioting 
qd bloodshed throughout the Middle East. 
The last of 500,000 U.-S. troops who served in 
ily during and after World War II embarked for 
ome, Dec. 14. ~“ 
A record snowfall of 25.8 inches, om 4.9 inches 
re than the blizzard of °88, blanketed New York 
and wide areas from Washington, D. C., to 
laine, paralyzing railroad, airplane and bus travel 
d delaying shipping, Dec. 27, 
_ King Michael of Rumania abdicated _and the 
Communist-controlled Government in Bucharest 
pro laimed a, ‘‘People’s Republic,”’ Dee. 30. 


= 1948 
‘Great Britain nationalized its railways Jan, 1. 
Jewish terrorists bombed the-headquarters of 
he Arab Higher Command in Jaffa and the Semi- 

nis Hotel in Jerusalem, killing 34 Arabs, Jan. 4, 

The second session of the 80th Congress opened 

» Washingtcn, Jan. 6. In his State of the Union 

Sage, President Truman asked a $40-cost-of- 

Wing credit for every taxpayer and an additional 

$40 credit for each dependent, Jan. 7. 

» The Army transport Joseph V. Connolly, bound 

or Belgium with 6,445 coffins to bring back the 

jes of U. S. war dead, was swept by flames at 
ea, but the 46 members of the crew were rescued, 
¢ The transport sank, Jan. 29. ns 

The annual convention of the Progressive Citi- 

ens of America in Chicago.endorsed former Vice 

esident Henry A. Wallace for President, Jan. 17. 


announced it 


Gandhi Assassinated 


Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu spiritual leader 
nd champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
killed by a Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30. 
iommunal rioting took the lives of nearly 100 
aders and members of the. Mahasabba, - politico- 
ligious. group to which Gandhi’s assassin. be- 
ged, Jan. 30-Feb. 2. i 
In a general election in Hire for the Dail Eireann 
Parliament), Prime Minister Eamon de Valera’s 
ty, the Fianna Fail, lost its majority, winning 
ly 66 seats as against 79 for coalition parties, 
H. G. The Dail elected John A. Costello, member 
oF the Fine Gael, as Prime Minister, 75 to 68, 
‘eb. 


Atomic Energy Commission, at Lake 


fae 


oy 
“House concurred, Feb. 27, | 
lent Benes of Czechoslovakia 
Communist ultimatum to install a 
het and join the Russian bloc in 
Feb. 25, He resigned, June 7, and was s 
Klement Gottwald, Communist. Benes died, 
Alarmed by the ‘Communist coup in C 
vakia, the Premiers and Foreign 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg ed ata 
conference in Brussels to accept an Anglo-French 
roposal for a union of Western European nations, 
eb. 29. A five-nation, 50-year security pact was 
signed, March 17 2 


The’ Communist-controlled Government of 


Czechoslovakia reported that Jan. Masaryk, non-~ 
partisan Foreign Minister, had committed suicide 
in Prague, March 10, : 


Mine Workers Strike 


About 350,000 soft coal miners went on strike in 
support. of a demand by John L. Lewis, head of 
the United Mine Workers, for a guaranteed $100- 
a-month pension for retired mine workers, March 
15. After defying a summons to appear before a 
Presidential fact-finding board, Lewis, obeying a 
court order, testified behind closed doors, March 30. 
After Lewis and the union had been fined $20,000 
and $1,400,000, respectively, on charges of criminal 
contempt of court, April 20, most of the miners 
returned to the pits, April 22. 

The ninth International Conference of American 
States opened in Bogota, Colombia, March 30. The 
conterence was interrupted, April 9 to 15, by riot- 
ing following the assassination of Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, leader of the anti-Government Liberal par- 
ty. The conference closed, May 2,-after adopting 
a charter creating the Organization of 21 Ameri- 
can States as a permanent legal entity. 


Soviet ‘‘Land Bjockade’’ of Berlin 


The Soviet Military Government in Berlin opened 
a “land blockade’’ of the Allied sectors of the 
former German capital by refusing to permit 
United States and British supply trains to pass 
through their zone, April 1. The blockade and a 
Western counter-blockade were lifted, Sept. 30, 
1949, after U. S. and British aircraft had flown 
2,343,315 tons of food and coal into Western Berlin. 


Congress Cuts Taxes Over Veto 


A Republican-sponsored bill reducing Federal in- 
come taxes by $4,800,000,000 annually was vetoed by 
President Truman, but his veto was overridden in 
both Senate and House by Republican-Democratic 
majorities, April 2. 

Congress completed action on the Administra- 
tion’s $6,098,000,000 omnibus foreign aid bill, April 
2. The measure was signed, April 3, by President 
Truman who appointed Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp., as Economic Co- 
operation Administrator. 5 ! 

Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s Christian Demo- 
cratic party polled 48.7 percent of the popular vote 
in parliamentary elections in Italy, capturing 307 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies; the Communists 
wor 182 seats, and Right-Wing Socialists, 85, April 

9. 


Walter P. Reuther, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C. I. O., was seriously wounded 
by a gunshot blast through the window of his home 
in Detroit, April 20. 

Members of the Stern Gang, Jewish terrorists, 
raided Barclays Bank in Tel Aviv and escaped with 
$1,000,000, April 27. 


Gen. Weygand Acquitted 


The French High Court of Justice acquitted Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, commander of the French arm- 
ies until France’s collapse in 1940, of charges of 
collaboration with the enemy, May 6. 

A special session of the U. N. General Assembly 
voted to send a mediator to Palestine to seek set- 
tlement of the Israeli-Arab fighting, May 14, Count 
Folke Bernadotte, head of the Swedish Red Cross, 
was named mediator, May 20. He was assassinated 
by yes des in the Jewish section of Jerusalem, 
Sept. 17, 

fe State of Israel Proclaimed 


The birth of the Free State of Israel was pro- 
claimed in Tel Aviv, May 14, as the British evacu- 
ated Palestine. Dr. Chaim Weizmann was elected 
Provisional President of Israel. First de facto rec» 
ognition of the new state came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet Russia, May 17. Weiz- 
mann was elected as Israel’s first regular President 
by the Constituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 

President Truman signed a bill, approved by 
both Houses of Congress, authorizing $3,198,100,000 
for the procurement of a 70-group up-to-date Air 
Force, May 21. 


by the House, for induction 

he between 19 and 25 for 21 arent ptr 

oe ne, Sane oe The measure was signed the 
ent, June 24. 

The Senate concurred with the House in passing 
@ bill admitting 205,000 displaced persons and refu- 
6 during a two-year period, June 19. President 
ruman, in signing the measure, it ‘‘fla- 
grantly discriminatory,’’ June 25. 

The Republican National Convention nominated 
Gov. E. Dewey of New York for President 
at Philadelphia, June 24. : 

Robert H. Best, former American newspaper 
correspondent, was sentenced to life imprisonment 
in Boston for having served as a Nazi radio broad- 


caster, June 30. 

A federal surplus of $8,419,469,843 for the fiscal 
year 1948-1949, the largest in history, was reported 
by Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, July 2. 

The Democratic National Convention opened in 
Philadelphia, July 12, and nominated President 
Truman for a full term on.the first ballot, July 15. 
Sen. ay Barkley of Kentucky was named for 
Vice President. 

An attempt to assassinate Paimiro Togliatti, 
Communist leader, in Rome set off a series of 
riots in Italy, in which 21 persons were killed, 
July 14, . 


States Rights Party 


At a convention in Birmingham, Ala., 6,000 re- 
bellious Southern Democrats organized the States 
Rights party in opposition to the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket. and nominated Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
‘mond of South Carolina for President, July 17. 

Ex-Vice President Henry A. Wallace was nom- 
inated for President on the Progressive party ticket 
in Philadelphia, July 25. He was endorsed by the 
Communist party, Aug. 2. ; 

President fruman suvmitted an eight-point anti- 
Inflation program to a special session of the 80th 
Congress, July 27, The extra session was adjourned, 
Aug. 7, after acting on only two points of the 
President’s program. | R 

A series of mysterious explosions wrecked the 
I, G. Farben plant, formerly operated by the Nazi 
chemical trust, in Ludwigshafen, Germany, killing 
184 persons, injuring 2,500 and causing $15,000,000 
damage, July 28. , 

The 4,900-acre New York International Airport 
at Idlewild, Queens County, was dedicated by 
President Truman before a crowd of 215,000 per- 
sons, July 31. 

President Truman denounced Congressional in- 
vestigations into alleged Soviet spy rings as a 
“red herring’’ designed to distract attention from 
the record of the Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress, Aug. 5. 

Mrs. Oksana Stepanova Kasenkina, a Russian 
school teacher sought as a witness Me the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, leaped from 
a third floor window of the Soviet Consulate Gen- 
eral In New York City and_ suffered serious in- 
juries, Aug. 12. The State Department, Aug. 20, 
demanded recall of Soviet Consul General Jacob 
M, Lomakin, whom Mrs. Kasenkina had accused 
of having held her a prisoner;for abuse of his 
diplomatic privileges. 

Following a Labor Department report that the 
consumer's’ price index hed reached a new. high of 
173.7 percent of the 1935-39 average, General Mo- 
tors announced wage increases for its 333,000 em- 
ployees, Aug. 24. 


Truman Asks Libor Law Repeal 


President Truman. in a. Labor Day speech, called 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, asserting it 
‘unfairly restricts labor unions and their mem- 
bers,’’ Sept. 1. 

Shipping on the Pacific Coast was tied up by a 
strike of members of C. I. O. longshoremen’s and 
maritime unions, Sept. 2. The strike, in which 

F. L. longshoremen on the East Coast joined, 
Noy. 12, was ended by compromise, Nov. 25. 

Princess Juliana was crowned as Queen of the 
Netherlands in Amsterdam, succeeding her moth- 
er, Queen Wilhelmina, who abdicated after a reign 
of 50 years, Sept. 6. 

Forty American soldiers on their way home were 
killed in a train collision in South Korea, Sept. 14. 

The life sentence of Ilse Koch, widow of the 
commandant of the Buchenwald concentration 
camp, was commuted to four years’ imprisonment 
by Gen, Lucius D. ‘Clay, U. S. Military Governor 
for Germany, who held that evidence of her par- 
ticipation in inhumane practices in the camp had 
been inconclusive, Sept. 17. 

The first shipload of homeless Europeans ad- 
mitted to the United States under the Displaced 
Persons Law arrived in New York, Oct. 30, 

Israeli forces from Northern Palestine crossed 
the border into Lebanon and advanced three miles, 
defying a U. N. order to withdraw, Nov. 1. 


sents tae had held: Nov. 7 i 
3 ne: . + be 

“°S) N. General Assembly adopted, 48 to nant 
31-article Declaration of Human Rights guarant 
ing essential freedoms to populations o 
countries, Dec. 10. 


Alger Hiss Perjury Case 


Alger Hiss, former State Department 

was indicted in New York City, Dec. 15, on 

perjury charges after he had denied passing secre 

documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former m 

zine , for transmission to a Communist 

ring. After a five-week trial, a jury failed to 

an agreement, July 8, 1949. His second trial op 

Nov. 17, 1949. (See page 208 for Summary. 

arachute and airborne troops 
capital of the Indo’ 

Republic and arrested President Sukarno and o 

, Dec. 18. They were liberated July 6, 1 

and a cease-fire agreement was signed Aug. 

peor granted republic full equality, Nov. a 
. 7 


Japanese War Leaders Hanged 4 


Former Premier Hideki Tojo and six othe: 
Japanese war leaders hanged in Tokyo, Dee. 23 
Were convicted of war crimes, Novy. 12, by inter 
national military tribunal. : 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman. Cathol#) 
primate of Hungary arrested by Communist go 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, 
pionage and black market d 27. 
victed, given life imprisonment, Feb. 8, 1949, 
persons taking part in the Cardinal’s prosecu 
vee excommunicated by Pope Pius XII, Feb. 


1949 . ; 
Egyptian naval vessels shelled Tel Aviv, p 
visional capital of Israel, Jan. 1, Unidentifie 
planes raided Jewish section of Jerusalem Jan + 
Israeli armored columns thrust 35 miles int 
Egypt, wrecked three airfields, Jan. 8 Five Britis 
reconnaissance planes shot down by Israeli fighte: 
over Egypt, Jan. 8, : 


Chinese Communists Sweep On; Chiang Retire 


Chinese Communists occupied Tientsin, Jan. 15 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek resigned as pres: 
dent of China, Jan. 21. Li Tsung-jen became acting 
president. Chinese Nationalists surrendered Peip 
ing, Jan, 22. ' 
President Truman inaugurated for a full four 
year term in Washington before 130,000, Jan. 20. 
The MAPAI, Socialist Labor party headed b 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, polled heavies 
vote 35.8%, in first. general election in Israe# 
Jan. 25. _U. S. recognized Israel and Hashemit 
Jordan, Jan. 31. : 
Premier Stalin told an American newspape 
correspondent, Jan, 30, he had ‘‘no objections’’ t 
meeting President Truman to discuss cooperation 
peace and general disarmament, President Trumar 
Feb. 3, rejected bilateral negotiations outside U.N 


Soviet Move Loses in U. N, 


Soviet resolution requiring Big Five to disclos 
complete armament data, including atom 
Mee defeated in U. N. Security Council, 9 ta 4 
rel A z : 

Anti-Communist coalition in Japanese Parlia; 
peas ae Shigeru Yoshida, liberal, as premie? 

eb. . 

Hungary’s Communist government demanded 
Feb. 12, recall of U. S. Minister in Budapes} 
a Chapin, charging interference in country 
affairs. | 

President Truman asked Congress for $4,000 
000,000 in new taxes, Feb. 15. He dropped the de 
mand, July 11, urging a return to deficit spending 
Budget Director Frank Pace, Nov. 1, estimate 
1949-50 deficit at $5,500,000,000. 

Marshal Nikolai Bulganin Soviet Minister d 
the Armed Forces, called on Red Army to mainte 
“combat preparedness’’ because of U. S. “polid 
of aggression,’ Feb. 22. 


Israel-Arab Armistice 
Israel and Arab nations concluded armistic 


under terms proposed -by U. N.. Mediator Di 
Bunche, Feb. 23. if me 


Force B-50 bomber, L 
2 first non-s it 
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Andrei Y. Vi sky, Mar, 4. Molotov re- 
i as deputy premier and member of Politburo. 
th Coplon, employee of Department of Justice 
‘ashington, and Vaientin A. Gubitchev, Russian 
eer on U.N. staff were arrested in New York 
= 5, for conspiracy to commit espionage. 
Was convicted by a Washington federal jury, 
¢ 30. Gubitchev pleaded diplomatic immunity, 
second trial see page 216.) 
Sofia, 


ver 
ein 


garian Communist court. convicted 


cides March 8. Four received life imprison- 
* “Axis Sally” Convicted 


‘Federal Court jury in. New York City found 
lidred EH. (Axis Sally) Gillars guilty of treason 
broadcasting Nazi propaganda during war, 
th 10. She received 10 to 30 years in prison. 
Coalition of Southern Democrats and Republi- 
in Senate forced shelving of administration- 
isored amendment to cloture rules to curb 
ure filibusters, March 14. 


North Atlantic Defense Pact 


S., Canada and 10 Western European nations 
March 18, a North Atlantic defense pact, 
igteeing that ‘‘an armed attack against. one or 
nore of them in Europe and North America shall 
Se considered an attack against all.’’ Signed 
ipril 4, ratified by Senate, July 21. 
ao Tze-tung, Chinese Communist party chair- 
. proclaimed Peiping as capital of Chinese 
ople’s Republic, March 25. 
Great-power disagreement outside’ U. N. was 
amed by Dr. Herbert V. Evatt of Australia, 
meral Assembly president, for U. N. difficulties, 
ril 5. Assembly voted April 14 to call on Big 
e to curb use of veto. 


Truman on Use of A-Bomb 


President Truman declared he would approve 
use of atomic bomb again in defense of U. S, and 
World's democracies, April 6. 

U. S., Britain and France agreed on merger of 
their occupation zones in Western Germany and 
@stablishment of republican government for terri- 


ry, April 8. 

Marshal Tito announced that Soviet Union’s 
stile attitude compelled Yugoslavia to trade with 
estern nations, April 9, 


Nuremberg Trials End 


“Nuremberg war crimes trials, which began Nov. 
, 1945, ended with conviction by U.S. tribunal 
¢ 19 former officials of Nazi Foreign Office, Apr. 14. 
-Bire severed its last ties with Britain on 33rd 
mniversary of 1916 Easter revolution, April 18. 
Chinese Communist batteries shelled British war- 
ips Consort and’ Amethyst in Yarigtze River; 
casualties, April 20. The Communists crossed 
he Yangtze and captured Nanking April 23. 
President Truman submitted compulsory health 
ogram to Congress, April 21. For this and other 
alth projects consult World Almanac for 1950, 


. 623, 

By order of Secretary of Defense Johnson, con- 
ction of 65,000-ton aircraft carrier United 

tates was abandoned, April 23. 

After a 32-year rule, Democratic machine of 

Prank Hague in Jersey City, N. J., was overthrown 

‘by rebellious faction headed by John ‘V. Kenny 

‘fone of his former lieutenants, who was elected 

mayor, May 10. 


Israel Admitted to U. N. 


Israel admitted to U. N., 37 to 12, with 9 

abstentions, May 11. ‘ 

U. N. Assembly adopted, 33 to 6, international 

e designed Me Paes freedom of press com- 
y 14. 4 

cers seized Gerhart Eisler, Ger- 


May 27. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. Elected 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., third son of late 
resident, clected to House of Representatives from 
ith Congressional District, New York City, May 17. 
Secretary of State Acheson told Big Four for- 


; Protestant ministers- of espionage for U: S..| 


liq bec legal in Kansas for Ss 
in 69 years after state prohibition law was 
aled by popular referendum, June 6, 

Czechs Persecute Catholic Bishop 


Archbishop Josef Beran of Czechoslovakia or- 
dered Roman Catholic clergy to boycott organiza- 
tions sponsored by Communist government June 
11. His palace was searched and placed under 
Gated Premier’ Klement Gottwald and other gh 

emier Klemen Ww and other 
Czech officials, June 20. . : 

Congress passed bill authorizing President Tru- 
man to reorganize Executive Branch of Govern- 
Lo ie basis of Hoover Commission report, 

une 6 

U. N. Commission on Human Rights adopted 
covenant outlawing arbitrary arrest, torture, slav- 
ery, forced labor, June 20, ; 


Chinese Nationalists Blockade Ports 


Nationalist China began naval blockade of Com- 
munist-held mainland ports, warning foreign ships 
to stay away, June 26. : 

A 39-day strike by 15,000 non-Communist Ger- 
man railway workers in Berlin. against Russian- 
controlled management ended, June 28 when they 
accepted an offer by Western military comman- 
dants to be paid in West German marks. 

U. S. government filed suit under anti-trust 
laws to dissolve $1,585,000,000 du Pont industrial 
combine, June 30. ; 

John J. McCloy reached Berlin as first U. S. 
civilian governor of Germany, July 2. " 


Britain’s Financial Plight 


Britain’s gold and dollar reserves dropped £65,- 
000,000 ($261,950,000) in four months, Sir Stafford 
Cripps Chancellor of the Exchequer, reported, 
rahe Sree devalued pound from $4,03 te $2.80, 

2 Fe 


Truman Urges Deficit Spending 


President. Truman admitted a decline in na- 
tional economy and called for return to deficit 
spending, July 11. 

Thirteen U. S. newspaper correspondents and 
radio commentators were among 45 persons killed 
in crash of Dutch airliner near Bombay, India, 
July 12., including S. Burton Health and H. R. 
Knickerbocker, Pulitzer prize winners. 

A war between the democracies and forces of 
Communism was not inevitable, President Truman 
said in a speech, July 19. He accused the Soviet 
Union of ‘‘making agreements for the purpose of 
breaking them.’’ 

United Steel Workers, C.1.0., called a strike 
of 530,000 members against Big Steel, July 28. 
After union dropped wage demands, U. S. Steel 
signed contract, Nov. 11, granting pensions and 
other benefits. Other companies also signed up. 

Rumania’s Communist government ordered dis- 
Solution of 15 Roman Catholic charitable and social 
organizations, Aug, 1. 

In White Paper on China, Aug. 6, Secretary of 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s “reactionary”? clique for the Nationalists’ 
defeat by the Communists and gave notice that 
no further aid would be given Chiang’s government, 
Consult Summary of White Paper, World Almanac 
for 1950, p. 728. 


“5 Percenter’’ Investigation 


Senate Investigations subcommittee opened hear- 
ings, Aug. 8, on charges of ‘‘influence selling’” by 
Washington ‘'5 percenters’’ in deals invelving 
scarce building and other materials and govern- 
ment property. Among those interviewed. were 
Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, President Truman's 
military aide; James V. Hunt, former War Assets 
Administration official, and John Maragon, former 
Kansas City bootblack now business agent. 

Vaughan admitted, Aug. 13, that he and others 
in high office had received deep-freeze units from 
a Chicago perfume manufacturer and that he had 
accepted $5,000 from Maragon and a California 
racetrack figure as contributions to the 1946 
Democratic campaign fund. He denied actions had 
been. ‘‘improper.’’ The President declared Sept. 1, 
he would retain Vaughan. 


Rightists Win in Germany 


In first free~elections in Western Germany 
since 1933, rightist parties defeated Social Demo- 
crats and Communists Aug. 14. 

Russia recalled its Ambassador to Belgrade, de- 
nouncing Yugoslavia as enemy of Soviet Union, 
Aug. 16. 
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A $20,000,000 loan was granted Yugoslavia by 
Export-Import Bank in Washington, Sept. 8. 


Navy Officer Assails Army, Air Force 


Capt. John G.| Crommelin, Navy flier charged 
m ashington, Sept. 10, that senior officers of 
Army and Air Force were seeking to destroy naval 
aviation under unification program. His promotion 
to deputy chief of Naval Personnel was cancelled 
and he was suspended by Secretary of the Navy 
Matthews, Sept. 15, Crommelin’s criticisms were 
upheld, Oct, 3, by Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, Adm. 
A. W. Radford and Vice Adm. Gerald F. Bogan. 
Denfeld was relieved as Chief of Naval Operations, 
Oct. 27. Crommelin was restored to duty Nov. 8 
with a reprimand. 


Rival Regimes in Germany 


Federal Republic of Western Germany was pro- 
claimed in Bonn and Theodor Heuss, Liberal, was 
elected president and Dr. Konrad Adenauer, leader 
of Christian Democratic party chancellor, Sept. 12. 
The Soviet Union set up the German Democratic 
Republic in Eastern Germany, with Wilhelm Pieck, 
eo-founder of the Socialist’ Unity (Communist) 
warty president, Oct. 7. 

John L, Lewis called strike of 480,000 soft coal 
miners, Sept. 19, to force demands for higher 
royalty payments into welfare fund. Men ordered 
back Noy. 30 by Lewis as ‘‘act of good faith.’’ 

Western Powers ended military government of 
Western Germany and promulgated a civilian oc- 
cupation statute. Sept. 21. 


Atomic Explosion in Russia 


President Truman announced, Sept. 23, govern- 
ment had ‘‘evidence that within recent weeks an 
atomie explosion had occurred in the U.S.S.R.,"’ 
ending U. S. monopoly of A-bomb. 

Department of Commerce reported, Sept. 25, 
U. S. grants and gifts to foreign nations for 1948- 
49 fiscal year totaled $5,169 000,000. 

Congress voted $1,314,000,000 in military aid for 
European signatories of North Atlantic pact, 


Sept. 2%. 
‘Tokyo Rose”? Gets 10 Years 


Federal Judge Michael J. Roehe in San Fran- 
cisco sentenced Mrs. Ikuko Toguri D’Aquino, 
“Tokyo Rose’ of wartime Japanese broadcasts to 
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Foreign i 
high officials for having ‘‘conspired wi 
Yugoslavia for invasion of H 


U.-S. Consul in Mukden Jailed 


Ward, U. S. Consul General in 
uria, and four consulate em 


rotest. Ward, ht 
staff and their families reached Tientsin, Dee. 
and embarked for home. : 

Eastern Airlines DC-4 was cut in two by fight 
plane over Washington National Airport, Nov. 
All 55 passengers and crew members on 
were killed. Pilot of fighter, a Bolivian 
government had bought it, was seriously 


injures 
Russia Warns in U. N. on A-Bomb 


In reply to an appeal by U. N. Assembly Preside} 
Romulo to big powers to suspend RP ee ic } 
atomic weapons, Soviet Foreign Minister VisB! 
insky Nov. 10, said Russia was using atomic enere 
for peaceful purposes only, but would produce 
many atomic bombs as were needed if necessi 
arose. : 
’ Democrats won in a majority of off-year electic 
contests for Congress and for state and municips 
offices, Nov. 8. 

A Chinese Nationalist destroyer shelled ar 
damaged U. S. freighter Flying Cloud off Shanghs! 
Nov. 15. A second freighter, Sir John Frankli 
which also sought to run Nationalist blockad# 
shelled, Nov. 28. U. S. formally denounced block 
as illegal, Dec. 3. 


U. S. Fliers Rescued in Atlantic 


U. S. Air Force B-29 en route to England w 
forced down in Mid-Atlantic, Nov. 16. After thre 
day ship-air search, 18 of 20 crew members we2 
rescued from two liferafts. | 

James F. Byrnes, former Secretary of State | 
Truman administration, assailed President’s fiscs 
and tax policies which, he charged were makir! 
beggars out of states, Nov. 21, 

Action against Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav gove 
ment by Communists inside country and elsewhe 
ordered by Cominform, Nov. 29. 


Major Train Wrecks 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety 


1856—July 17—Near Philadelphia, Pa., 60. 
1876—Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. 
1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ill., 81. 
1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 
1904—Aug. 7—Eden, Col., 96. 
1904—Sept. 24—-New Market, Tenn., 56. 
1906—March 16—Florence, Col., 35. 
1906—Dec. 30—-Washington, D. C., 53, 
1907—Jan. 2—Volland, Kans., 33. 
1907—Jan. 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 
1907—Feb. 16—New York City, 22. 
1907—Mareh 23—Colton, Calif., 26, 
1907—July 20—Salem, Mich., 33. 
1907—Sept. 15—Canaan, N. H., 24, 
1910—March 1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 
1910—March 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. 
1911—Aug. 25—Manchester, N. Y., 27. 
1912—July 4—Corning, N. Y., 40. 
1913—Sept. 2—Wallingford, Conn., 21. 
1913—Oct. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 23. 
1914—Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 40: 
1916—March 29—Amherst, Ohio, 28. 
1917—Feb. 27—Penn, Pa., 20. 
1917—Dec. 20—Louisville, Ky., 41. 
1918—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68. 
1918—July 9—Nashville, Tenn., 101, 
1919—Jan, 12—South Byron, N. Y., 21. 


in the United States 


ea eS ae Ings 35 
—Aug. ulphur Springs, Mo., 40, 
1923—Sept. 27—Casper, Wyo., : < ips 
1925—June 17—Hacketistown, N. J., 50. 
1926—Dec. 23—Rockmont, Ga., 20. 
1938—June 19—Miles City, Mont., 46. 
1939—Aug. 13—Carlin, Nev., 24. 
1940—April 19—Little Falls, N. Y., 30. 
1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 43, 
1941—Nov. 9—Dunkirk, Ohio, 13. 
1942—Sept. 24—Dickerson, Md., 14. 
1942—Dec. 27—Almonte, Ontario., 34. 
1943—May 23—Delair, N. J., 14. 
1943—Aug. 29—Wayland, N. Y., 29. 
i943—Sept. 6—Philadelphia, Frankfort J’ct, 
1943—Dec. 16—Lumberton, N. C., 72. 2 
1944—July 6—High Bluff, Tenn., 35. 
1944—Aug. 4—Near Stockton, Ga., 47, 
1944—Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 

1944—Dec. 31—Bagley, Utah, 50. 

1945—June’ 15—Milton, Pa., 19. 

1945—Aug. 9—Michigan, N. Dak., 34, 
1946—April 25—Naperville, Tll., 47. 
1946—Dec. 13—Guthrie, Ohio, 19. 

1947—Feb. 18—Gallitzin, Pa., 24, 

1948—Jan. 1—Syracuse, Mo., 14. 

1950—Feb. 17—Rockyville Centre, N. ¥., 32, 
1950—Sept. 11—Near West Lafayette, Ohio, 33. 
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a WASHINGTON 


“Bec. 1—Federal buying at a cost of $72,842,508 in 
“months checked unemployment in 35 critical 
iréas in 14 states, Dr. John R. Steelman, assistant 

President Truman, announced. He recommended 
4 federal purchases, construction contracts and 
mess loans in economically unstable areas, be 
inued on a broader basis. 


“Dec. 2—President Truman ordered the Federal 
ing Administration to refuse financial assist- 
to new housing projects with restrictions on 
, religion or color. 


Charges Touch Off Atomic Inquiries 


, 5—Charges by George Racey Jordan, former 
Force major, that during 1943-44 the late Harry 
Hopkins had expedited the shipment of secret 
ic materials and radar equipment to Soviet 
tussia touched off investigations by the House 

-American Activities Committee, the Joint Con- 
ional Atomic Energy Committee, the FBI and 
Air Force. Jordan’s charges were made in an 
‘view with Fulton Oursler Jr., radio commen- 
or, who told the House committee that Henry 
Wallace, then Vice President, had been instru- 
ntal in getting atomic information to Moscow. 
allace denounced the statement as ‘‘purest fabri- 
ion,’’ and friends of Hopkins called the charges 
intastic and incredible-—Former Rep. Andrew J. 
Kentucky Democrat, entered the Federal 
rectional Institution at Ashland, Ky., to begin 
8-to-24-month prison sentence. He was con- 
ed, July 3, 1947, of having conspired with 
ory M. and Murray W. Garsson to defraud the 
ernment, The Garssons, munitions manufac- 
ers, begun their prison terms three days 
rlier—Lobbyists outnumbered members of Con- 
ss 3-to-1 during the 1947 and 1948 sessions, 
iprary of Congress researchers reported to a House 
committee. 


%—Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, wartime com- 
nder of the Manhattan (atomic bomb) Project, 
ied before the House Un-American Activities 
ittee that Henry A. Wallace and Harry L. 
kins had ever tried to obtain the release of 
mic secrets or materials to Russia. He explained 
t, at the request of the Lend-Lease Administra- 
non, the Manhattan Project had licensed the ex- 
rt of small quantities of uranium materials and 
es. to Russia in 1943, but later had evaded further 
hhipments.—Secretary of Defense Johnson disclosed 
at, by economies and reorganization, he had 
it the military budget from $15,700,000,000 for 
49-50 to $13,000,000,000 for 1950-51. But, he as- 
ured the annual Congress of American Industry, 
‘fhese savings will be made without any reduction 
m our state of preparedness.”’ 


Sen. Byrd Warns of Insolvency 


Dec. 8—Unless ‘‘chronic deficit spending’’ was 
ted, the public debt threatened to crush the 
puntry ‘‘into national insolvency,”’ Sen. Byrd 
D.-Va.), chairman of the Joint. Committee on 
eduction of Non-essential Federal Expenditures, 
Jared in advocating drastic budget cuts and a 
50-51 budget limited to $36,000,000,000, or $7,500,- 

000 below 1949-50.—The: American Medical 
‘sn, imposed an annual membership fee of $25 
ts 142,000 members to fight the Truman com- 
Isory health insurance plan. 


‘Dec. 9—A prison term of 8-24 months and a 
110,000. fine . were imposed on Rep. J, Parnell 
omas (R.-N. J.) in Federal District Court by 
ge Alexander Holtzoff. He entered «a no~de- 
ise plea Nov. 30, 1949, to the charge of padding 
is Congressional payroll by $8,000. Thomas, former 
inairman of the House Un-American Activities 
mmittee, resigned and was taken to the Federal 
rectional Institution, Danbury, Conn. 


Hoover Urges Government Reforms 


Mec. 12—Herbert Hoover urged the American 
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people to unite in a “‘erusade to clear the track for 
competency’’ and effect reforms in eight govern~ 
ment departments to save $2,000,000,000 a year. 
Addressing the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, he called for: Reorganization of civil serv- 
ice, of budgeting and accounting, and of the Post 
Office; unification of the federal hospital services, 
of water conservation services, agricultural land 
services and transportation services, and ‘‘relief for 
the President’? in inspecting and auditing 65 
agencies directly under him.—In a unanimous de- 
cision, the U. S. Supreme Court upheld constitu- 
tionality of the 1949 Federal Rent Control Law. 
The ruling reversed Federal Judge Elwyn R. Shaw 
of Chicago, who had declared the law invalid be- 
cause it permitted states and cities to end controls 
or establish their own. 


Dec, 14—Secretary of State Acheson announced 
U. S. recognition of the new government of Pan- 
ama, without approval of the coup d’état, instigated 
by the National Police, by which Dr, Arnulfo 
Arias became President Nov. 24, 1949. 


Dec. 15—Price increases averaging $4 a ton for 
key steel products, announced by the U. S. Steel 
Corp., were called inflationary and unjustified by 
Chairman O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.) of the Senate- 
House Economic Committee, who declared the in- 
dustry was operating ‘‘on an extraordinarily high 
profit level.” Benjamin F. Fairless, corporation 
president, blamed the increases on cost of produc- 
tion, including new insurance.and pension pro- 
grams, 


U. S. Shipmasters Warned on Blockade 


Dec, 17—The State Department warned masters 
of American-flag ships they would face loss_of their 
licenses if they sought to run the blockade of Com- 
munist-held ports on China’s mainland. The Na- 
tionalist government on Formosa announced the 
approaches would be mined, 


Dec. 20—Federal Judge Alexander Holtzoff gave 
Herbert John Burgman, former chief clerk in the 
U. S. Embassy in Berlin, 6 to 20 years in prison 
after conviction of treason for broadcasting Nazi 
propaganda from Germany during the war. 


Dec. 21—As long as the world was divided ‘‘be- 
tween free and captive peoples,’’ it could not be 
mobilized for peace, President’ Truman declared 
in Arlington National Cemetery at the dedication 
of a. carillon given by the American Veterans of 
World War II. The U. S., he said, must, in self- 
defense, remain prepared while ‘‘the mailed fist’ 
was the answer to ‘‘our handclasp.’’ 


Dec. 29—President Truman approved a, list of 
23 naval officers for promotion to rear admiral. 
On the list was Capt. Arleigh A. Burke, who 
headed ‘‘Operation 23,’’ a group of naval officers 
who criticized the Defense Department’s policy 
toward the Navy’s role in unification. Reports that 
his name had been removed evoked unfavorable 
reactions among. Navy Department. officials and 
Republicans in Congress.—The Navy announced the 
assignment of the 27,000-ton aircraft carrier Boxer 
and two destroyers to the Seventh Task Fleet in 
the Western Pacific to strengthen it as a ‘‘mobile 
force readily available to-support U. S. national 
policy and to serve as a stabilizing influence.” 


FOREIGN 


Dec. 1—The Defense Committee and the Military 
Production. and Supply Board of the 12 North 
Atlantic Treaty-nations adopted in Paris a progvam 
embracing the ‘‘strategic concepts for the in- 
tegrated defense of the areas covered,’ includiny 
production of armaments and equipment and co- 
ordination of defense planning among regional 
groups. 

Dec. 3—About 300,000 tons of. industrial ma- 
chinery from Western Germany, originally des- 
tined for Russia, was allocated to 19 member na- 
tions of the Interallied Reparations Agency at a 
meeting in Brussels. Shipment of reparations to 
the Soviet Union was halted April 1, 1948, when 
the Russians imposed the Berlin. blockade and 
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stopped reciprocal deliveries of foodstuffs and other 
Catholic Bishops Defy Prague 


of payee opposed to the cession to the Crown of 
Sarawak, 
of “white rajahs.”’ 


Dec, 5—The British Ministry of Supply an- 
nounced in London that, on review of Britain’s 
atomic energy program and ‘‘in the light of 
possible developments in the near future,”’ it had 
suspended work on a third atomic stockpile. 
Unofficially the change was ascribed to need for 
economy.—After 10 months of talks in London, 
Paris and New York, the Deputy Foreign Ministers 
of the U. S., Britain, France and Soviet Russia 
admitted failure of their attempts to agree on a 
peace treaty for Austria. A U. S. representative 
accused the Russians of ‘‘stalling,’’ using as a 
subterfuge their inability to agree with Austria 
on a settlement of occupation costs. 


Chinese Nationalists Flee to Formosa 


Dec. 7—Nationalist China’s government fled the 
mainland for Formosa, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s island fortress off the east coast, as 
Chinese Communist columns drove into the out- 
skirts of Chengtu, temporary capital in Szechwan 
Province. Acting President Li’ Tsung-jen, arriving 
in New York City from Hong Kong by plane for 
medical treatment, vowed to return to China as 
soon as his health permitted, to continue the fight 
against the Communists. 


Dee. 9—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the 
West German Republic demanded that German 
armed forces be included in any Western European 
army. In a speech in the British occupation zone, 
Adenauer asked the Western Powers: ‘‘Which is 
the greater danger—the Russian threat to the 
Western World or a German military contingent 
to operate with the forces of the other Western 
nations?’’—A People’s Court in Serajevo, Yugo- 
Slavia, sentenced 10 Russian emigrés to prison 
terms following their conviction of wartime col- 
laboration with the Nazis and post-war espionage 
for the Soviet Union. An llth defendant com- 
mitted suicide. 


Dec. 11—Nationalist China lost Yunnan, its last 
remaining province in the South, as Gen. Lu Han, 
the governor, and the garrison of 40,000 troops 
in Kunming, provincial capital, went over to the 
Communists. Sikang, northwest of Yunnan, also 
deserted to the Communists. 


Dec. 15—An agreement was signed in Bonn by 
U. S. Commissioner John J. McCloy and Dr. Kon- 
rad Adenauer, Chancellor of the German Federal 
Republic, making West Germany a full partner in 
the Marshall and E, C. A. recovery programs, The 
agreement provided for the release of $230,000,000 
in ECA funds to finance industry. 
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Dec. 18—In an election for the Bulgarian Ni 
tional Assembly, the Communist Fatherland 
the only party appearing on the ballot, 
97% of the votes cast. H 


Dec, 19—In the last major war crimes trial, 
British military court in Hamburg sentenced 
Marshal Fritz Erich von Mannstein, one of t 
Nazi commanders in Russia, to 18 years in pri 
He was convicted on 9 charges of atrocities 
human treatment of prisoners of war, 9 
of, Russian soldiers without trial, and failure | 
halt slaughter of Jews. : 


Dec. 21—Soviet Russia, its.satellites and ott 
pro-Communist countries made Premier St Lis 
10th birthday the occasion for a world-wide trib 
to him as a ‘“‘champion of peace.’”” The Mose 
Supreme Soviet established a series of “Stalin ¢] 
ternational peace prizes,’ each with a cash va 
of about $20,000, to be awarded annually to ¢! 
zens of any country, 5 to 10 in number, for © 
standing contributions to world peace. U. 
Ambassador Alan G. Kirk presented a formal m! 
sage of good wishes. ; 


Pope Ushers In Holy Year 

Dec. 24—The Holy Door of St. Peter’s Basil 
in Rome was opened by Pope Pius XII as the ss 
nal fer the beginning of the Holy Year for Rom 
Catholics. The Pontiff, using a silver-and-ivi 
hammer, tapped three times on a small cross € 
bedded in the door, which then swung open, | 
general strike in Rome called by the Commun 
in protest against the imprisonment of 400 ¢c 
rades was ended after two hours without hay 
disturbed the church ceremonies.—A bilateral 
aviation agreement between the U. S. and Yui 
Slavia was signed in Belgrade. It granted U. 
commercial airplanes the right to fiy over Yug 
slayia and use its civilian airfields, and exten 
similar privileges to Yugoslav planes in the Am 
ican zones of Austria and Germany. H 
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UNITED NATIONS : 

Dec, 1—The General Assembly adopted, 53 te® 
a U. S.-British resolution calling for rigid — 
herence to the principles for the maintenance 
peace stated in the U. N. Charter; surrender 
member nations enough of their sovereignty i 
make atomic control effective, and an end to. 
terference in the internal affairs of other natic 
A Soviet demand that the U. S. and Britains 
denounced as warmongers was defeated. 


Supervision of Dependent Peoples 
Dec. 2—Ten proposals for permanent U. N. 
4pervision of the world’s 200,000,000 depend 
peoples were passed by overwhelming majori 
in the Assembly despite protests by Britain 
France, the leading colonial powers, that’ t 
were illegal attempts to amend the Charter. By 
nations served notice they would refuse to com 
with most of them. 


Dec. 6—Soviet Foreign Minister Vishinsky | 
clared, as he sailed from New York City, that’ ; 


Australia Rejects Labor Government, Endorses Private Enterprise | 


Dec. 10—At the Australian general elec- 
tions the Liberal-Country Party Coalition 
defeated the Labor government, which 
held office since 1941. The Coalition won 
74 of 123 representatives, but Labor held 
a Majority of 60 senators. Robert G. Men- 
zies became prime minister. The govern- 
ment is pledged to encourage private 
enterprise, promote national health, de- 
velopment and defense; ban the Commu- 
nist party; support the U.N.; assist trade 
with the U.S. and invite American capital, 

Other new officials: Treasurer, Arthur 
W. Fadden; Defense, Eric J. Harrison: 
Labor, Nat. Service, Immigration, Harold 
BE. Holt; Commerce & Agriculture, Percy C. 
Spender; Trade, Sen. Neil O’Sullivan; 
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Shipping, Sen. Geo. McLeay; 
Navy, Josiah Francis; Atty. Gen. Si 
John A. Spicer. : 


Prime minister and treasurer of a 


Army) 


Labor government was Jos. B. Chifley. 
relieve shortage of labor the governm|)) 
stepped up immigration, chiefly fr 

Britain. Social services were increas’ 
old age pensions raised from 5s to 45s 
the 40-hr, week instituted; wages adjus 
to cost-of-living levels; housing proj 
begun; meat and clothes rationing ak® 
ished. The government failed in a re 
endum, 1948, to take control of prices 
rents from the states. Its bank natior 
ization act, 1947, was rejected by the ec 
on constitutional grounds. 
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lution court of Jus- 
to det the exact status of South-West 
ca, former German territory, was approved 
Assembly, 40 to 7, with 4 abstentions. The 
ry was mandated to the Union of South 
by the League of Nations in 1922. 


ec. 8—A resolution sponsored by the U. S. and 
ur other nations, calling on all nations to respect 
political integrity of China was adopted by the 
mbly, 45 to 5—The Assembly adopted a $54,- 
0,000 program of work and direct relief for 652,- 
Arabs who lost their homes in Palestine. The 
ie was 47 to 0, with the Soviet bloc and South 
rica abstaining. - 3 


Jerusalem Plan Upheld 


/Vec. 9—The plan to internationalize Jerusalem 
der the Trusteeship Council, first passed in 1947 
art of the resolution for the partition of 
estine, was affirmed by the Assembly, 38 to 14, 
ith 7 abstentions. The Soviet Union, its satellites, 
Tance and 5 of the Arab League nations—Egypt, 
iebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen—were 
jong those voting for the plan. The U. S. and 
in joined the opposition. In Jerusalem, 
esmen for both Israel and Jordan, which 
ide military occupation, ‘announced they would 
nee to yield their territories to a U. N. adminis- 
on. 


Dee. 10—The Assembly ended its fourth annual 
Sion in New York City with a majority of the 
ates voicing praise of the gains for peace and 
y Soviet Russia renewing its warnings against 
"Anglo-American imperialists and warmongers.” 

e Assembly adopted a 1950 budget of $49,644,773, 
mcluding $8,000,000 for the administration of Jeru- 
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ec. 12—The International Children’s Emer- 
mcy Fund reported that, due to insufficient finan- 
support, only 10% of the world’s 60,000,000 
idernourished children were receiving relief. 


' Dee: 13—After an official, announcement by 
rime Minister David Ben-Gurion that the Israeli 
fovernment was speeding transfer of its capital 
om Tel Aviv to Jerusalem, the Trusteeship Coun- 
voted to call a special session to set up an inter- 
ional administration. The vote was 6 to 1, with 
U. S. oppesed and Britain and four other na- 
s abstaining.—Soviet Russia cast its 42nd and 
dd vetoes in the Security Council to kill a two- 
t resolution that would have commended the 
Dutch and the Indonesians for having reached a 
aceful agreement and continued the U. N. Com- 
Mission on Indonesia. 
Damages Awarded in Corfu Case 


E Dec. 15—Damages of £843,957 ($2,363,051) was 
farded Britain by the International Court-ef Jus- 
e in The Hague against Albania in the death of 
British seamen and the damaging of the de- 
toyers Saumarez and’ Volange through mine ex- 
jons in the Corfu Channel Oct. 22, 1946. The 
ote was'12 to 2, Soviet Russia and Czechoslovakia 
dissenting. 
Dec. 22—Assembly President Romulo rejected an 


‘oseph C. Grew, tater U.S. ‘Arabasee 
, to help raise funds for a Protestant 


dor to Japan 
S| university in Japan, declaring that first 


oe should go to “‘the proven friends of democ- 

Dec. 31—Rejecting an appeal that Israel give up 
its plan to move the capital from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem, Aubrey S. Eban, chief Israeli delegate, 
informed the Trusteeship Council that Israel was 
determined to move most of -its administrative 
offices to Jerusalem. 


POLITICS 


Dec. 2—Republican critics of President Truman’s 
Fair Deal program, who denounced it as statism 
leading the nation down the path to a welfare 
state, were assailed by Vice President Barkley as 
“tree sitters and hitching-post devotees’? wishing 
to return to the old laissez-faire days. He ad- 
dressed 2,600 Democrats at a $100-a-plate fund- 
raising dinner in New York City. : 


Dec, 13—Elliott Bell, one of Gov. Dewey’s closest 
advisers and his chief speech writer during his two 
Presidential’ campaigns, resigned as New York 
State Superintendent of Banks to become chairman 
of the executive committee of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.,—Abandonment. of the ‘‘me-too’’ 
policy and adoption of a positive program sharply 
differing from ,the Democratic was agreed on by 
the Republican strategy committee in Chicago. 
Chairman Arthur E. Summerfield declared the 
1950 Congressional campaign would be waged to 
prevent socialization ef the country by the Demo- 


crats. Eisenhower Denies Candidacy 


Dee. 16—The White House denied that Presi- 
dent Truman had said he-regarded Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as an active’ candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for President in 1952. Gen. 
Hisenhower, who_had criticized the Administra- 
tion’s welfare program, declared that he definitely 
was not a candidate. 


Dec. 23—Bills providing a total of $135,000 in 
annual salary increases for Mayor O’Dwyer and 
other executives in New York City’s Democratic 
administration were signed by Acting Mayor Vin- 
cent R. Impellitteri. Newbold Morris, defeated by 
O’Dwyer in the mayoralty race, declared the city 
administration was acting on the theory that “to 
the victors belong the spoils.’’ Increases included: 
mayor, from $25,000 to $40,000; controller, from 
$20,000 to $35,000; council president, from $15,000 
to $30,000; borough presidents, from $15,000 to 
$25,000, 


Dec, 28—Goy. Dewey announced he had definitely 
decided not to seek the Republican nomination for 
President in 1952. He added: ‘‘And that refers to 
1956 and 1960—if I live that long.’’ 


Dec, 31—Mayor William O’Dwyer was sworn in 
fora second term as New York City’s chief execu- 
tive. He appointed Jerry Finkelstein, who man- 
aged his campaign for reelection, to the $15,000-a- 
year chairmanship of the City Planning Commis~- 
sion. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
Dec. 1—The new Midwest Stock Exchange—a 
merger of the Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul exchanges—had a turnover 


5 United States of Indonesia 


’ Dec. 27—After more than 300 years of 
solonial rule by the Netherlands, the 
Jnited States of Indonesia, with a popula- 

m of 77,000,000, became a sovereign na- 
ion under a peaceful agreement. negoti- 
ated by the United Nations following four 
years of civil strife. In Amsterdam Queen 
Juliana signed an act granting full auton- 
mmy and full partnership with the Nether- 
ands in a union under the Dutch crown. 
i) Batavia, formally renamed Jakarta, the 
1ew nation’s capital, President Soekarno 
Mutlined a program called for ‘work, 
Work, work” and cooperation with for- 
signers to make their country economi- 
ely and politically strong. De jure 
‘ecognition was extended promptly by the 
J. S., the British Commonwealth and a 
cere of other nations. President Truman 


Becomes Sovereign Nation 


named H. Merle Cochran ambassador to 
Indonesia, and welcomed the new state 
‘into the community of nations,” 

The United States of Indonesia is a fed- 
eral republic dominated by leaders of the 
former Jogjakarta republic of Indonesia, 
with Soekarno president and Mohammed 
Hatta premier. It moved to bring all troops 
into. the federal army, conciliate dissi- 
dent factions in outlying states, eliminate 
Dutch in the primary schools. Several 
groups of Dutch-led troops, fragments of 
the former Dutch Indonesian army, the 

. N. I. L., remained to be eliminated 
when the federation began. Within a mat- 
ter of weeks U. S of I. won over most of 
Borneo, excepting Sarawak and British 
North Borneo, and East Java, but still had 
to conciliate East Indonesia, including 
Amboina, in the South Moluccas. 
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of 53,000 shares when it opened in Chicago. The 
first trading exceeded the average daily total 
of its four component parts by 40%. 

Easy Money Policy Decried 


“Dec, 2—Marriner §, Eccles, member of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board, charged that the Treasury’s 
easy money (low interest rate) policy was an in- 
vitation to inflation. In a letter to a Congression- 
al joint economic subcommi 

the Treasury had paid little attention to recom- 
mendations made by the board which, he pointed 
out, was charged by Congress with the regulation 
of the supply of money and credit. Both Treasury 
Secretary Snyder and Thomas B. McCabe, who 
succeeded Eccles as chairman of the reserve sys- 
tem, declared that splendid cooperation existed 
between the department and the agency. 


Dec. 9—Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, wartime head 
of the atomic bomb project, warned American in- 
dustrialists at the NAM convention that, in the 
_ light of the Russian atomic explosion, it might 
prove disastrous to discount the possibility of an 
attack on the U. S. He urged them to act quickly 
on decentralizing industry. 


Dec, 21—The directors of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R. elected their 83-year-old 
ehairman, Frederic-C. Dumaine, president. 


Dec. 25—The year 1949 was one of high-level 
economic productivity, with national production 
grossing $259,000,000,000 and national income total- 
ing $222,000,000,000, both figures showing drops of 
2% trom the 1948 all-time records, Secretary of 
Commerce Snyder reported. 


Dec. 31—After 45 years’ service, Walter S. Gifford 
retired as chairman of the board of the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., the world’s largest 
corporation. 


GENERAL 


Dec. 7—Tom Lanphier Jr., a World War II flier, 
landed at La Guardia Field, New York City, after 
a 22,180-mile trip around the world in regular 
scheduled planes in 4 days, 23 hours, 47 minutes, 
a new record for commercial airlines. The trip, 
sponsored by the Air Force Assn., commemorated 
the first flight of the Wright brothers at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., on Dec. 17, 1903. 

Dec., 11—Tornadoes, blizzards, and below-zero 
cold swept the Middle West from the Great Lakes 
to Texas over the weekend. causing 51 deaths. 


21 Dead in Packing Plant Blast 


Dec. 14—An explosion caused by escaping nat- 
ural gas wrecked a 6-story building at the Swift & 
Co. packing plant in Sioux City, Ia., killing 21 and 
injuring 150.—The 921-ton Dutch motorship Doros, 
bound for Haiti, burned at sea following an explo- 
sion 300 miles east of Miami, Fla. Rescue planes 
and ships picked up 13 survivors of the crew of 24. 


Dec. 19—President Truman prohibited low-alti- 
tude flying over the primeval areas of the Superior 
National Forest in Minnesota as a deterrent to 
wild game hunting from the air. 


Dec. 20—William O’Dwyer, mayor of New York 


City and Miss Elizabeth Sloan Simpson were mar- 
ried in Stuart, Fla. 


Heroic Lifer Wins Freedom 
Dec. 23—Louis Boy, 50, was released from Sing 


Sing prison after Goy. Dewey commuted his life 
sentence for having repeatedly risked his life in 


ttee, Eccles said that. 


Hornsby Jr., 29, son of the noted 


: 
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be 


holiday quietly with his family in 
Mo., and King George VI, 
British Commonwealth, asked that s 
spirit be carried through 1950. He paid tribute 
the U. S. for its help in speeding his country’s 7 
covery. 

611-Killed in Holiday Accidents —__ 


Dec. 26—Accidents during the three-day Ch s! 
mas weekend took the lives of 611 persons in th 
United States, the United Press reported. Hig} 
way accidents caused 420 deaths, 63 persons dij 
in fires and 128 were killed in miscellaneous mi! 
haps.. A Christmas tree caused a fire that ¢ 
stroyed the\business section of Hyndman, a hills) 
town of 1,300 in Southern Pennsylvania—A né| 
theory by Dr. Albert Einstein, entitled “Gen 
ized Theory of Gravitation,’ was disclosed at 4 
annual meeting of the American Assn. for the 
vancement of Science in New York City. The 
concept, developed in 30 years’ mathematic: 
studies, was described as seeking a single formu 
covering gravitation and electromagnetism. I 
Einstein suggested to inquirers seeking further 
formation that they ‘‘come back in 20 years.”” ~ 


1950—January 


Washington 


Jan. 2—In separate statements, ex-Preside 
Herbert Hoover and Sen. Taft of Ohio, chairm 
of the Senate Republican Policy Committee, call 
for the use of the U. S. Navy, if necessary, to he 
the Chinese Nationalists defend Formosa, 
last stronghold, against the Communists. ¢ 
Jan, 5 President Truman announced the U. S. hi 
no intention ‘‘of utilizing its armed forces to i) 
terfere at Formosa or to provide military aid 
advice’’ to the Chinese Nationalists there; howev 
the U. S. would continue economic aid under t' 
ECA.—The Department of Commerce reported th 
from June, 1945, to the end of 1949, the U. S. fc 
eign aid grants and credits totalled $24,802,000,0 


Jan. 3—The State Department ordered 
Communist government of Hungary to close | 
consulates in New York City and Cleveland, citi) 
the refusal of the Hungarian authorities to pe 
mit American consular officials to visit Robert — 
Vogeler, a U. S. citizen, held incommunicado — 
Budapest for 47 days.—John F, Maragon was i 
dicted by a Federal grand jury on 4 counts of pé 
jury growing out of testimony he gave before 
Senate investigating subcommittee in the “5 pe 
center’’ inquiry. « 


Truman Sees Big Production Increase 


Jan. 4—In his fifth State of the Union messag 
at the opening of the first session of the 81st Co 


Abuse of American Citizens by Hungary's Communist Government 


Dec. 20—Because of the arrest of two 
U. S. citizens, Washington temporarily 
prohibited further travel by Americans 
in Communist-controlled Hungary. A U.S, 
note demanding the release of Robert A. 
Vogeler, an official of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was rejected 
by Hungary on the ground he had “con- 
fessed” to spying and economic sabotage. 
He had been held incommunieado since 
his arrest Nov. 18. 

Dec. 28—Hungary released Israel Jacob- 
sen of Chicago, head of the Budapest of- 
fice of the Joint Distribution Committee, 
an American Jewish relief agency, and 
deported him to the U. S. occupation zone 


of Austria, He had been held incommu 
cado for 13 days, but said the politic’ 
police had not mistreated him, althoug 
they questioned him rigorously. He w 
accused by the ‘Hungarians of using t 
agency’s organization to collect sec 
at and economic information for ¢ 


Dec. 29—Hungary’s Communist gove 
ment decreed the nationalization” of "4 
industries still owned by private or fo 
eign companies. Among American-owné) 
properties seized were the plants of ¢ 
Standard Electric Works, an I, T. 
subsidiary; the Maort, subsidiary of t¢ 
aha a cor 


Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
pany controlled by Vacuum Oil, 


President 
n of the nation’s economy, and predicted a rise 


gram, including compulsory health insurance 
c eal of the Taft-Hartley Act. In his Economic 
Report, the President declared that a recessionary 

fend in the early months of 1949 was overcome 
the second half of the year and that the na- 
"s economy was on firm ground. He urged 
ider business investment and promised tax re- 
sions to encourage it. 


Another Deficit Budget Proposed 


- Jan. 9—For the third successive year, President 
. Truman submitted to Congress a deficit budget. 
é os asked $42,438,757,406 for the 1950-51 fiscal year, 
but estimated receipts at only $37,305,586,034, a 
"deficit of $5,133,171,372.. The President told Con- 
© gress in a 27,000-word message, longest of its kind 
-in history, that it was ‘‘an honest budget, which 
Meets the realities which face us.’’ Republicans 
assailed it as ‘‘laying the bricks for the road to 
- economic ruin.” 
»- Jan. 10—Secretary of Defense Johnson declared 


Truman for the armed forces was ‘‘adequate’’ to 
» meet the nation’s defense needs in any situation 
hat might arise within 2 years. 


_ Jan. 12—Answering Republican critics who had 
» accused the State Department of seeking to ‘‘li- 
- quidate’” Nationalist China, Secretary of State 
Acheson said the U. S. government expected the 
seizure by Soviet Russia of 4 northern provinces to 
- arouse the ‘‘hatred and righteous anger of the 
' Chinese people’’ against Moscow. He warned 
against ‘‘foolish adventures’’ which could divert 
_the anger of the Chinese veople to the U. S. 


Republicans Ask Acheson to Resign 


5 Jan. 14—With President Truman’s approval, 
_ Secretary Acheson recalled all U. S. consular offi- 
-cials from the Communist-held Chinese mainland. 
The action followed seizure of the American Con- 
sulate General in Peiping by the Communists in 
violation of treaties guaranteeing U. S. possession 

of official buildings in perpetuity. The Peiping in- 
' cident moved Republicans in Congress to demand 
- Acheson’s resignation. 


: Jan. 15—In reply to a letter from Rep. Javits 
- (R.-N. Y.) enter against British arms ship- 
_ ments to Arab countries, Secretary Acheson said 
that, because of the importance of the Middle 
-East area to the West, it was desirable that na- 


New Yorkers Observe Bathless, 
F As a result of a prolonged spell of rain- 

less weather, New York City’s Catskill and 
* Croton reservoirs, main sources of its 


of 84,563,000,000 gallons, or 33.4% of their 
— full capacity of 253,136,000,000-gallons, on 
Dec. 12,,1949. To meet the emergency, city 
Officials inaugurated a program of volun- 
-tary water conservation. : 
Beginning Dec. 16, many of the city’s 
millions cooperated in weekly water holi- 
days, including the skipping of baths and 
shaves, the drinking of 1 glass of water 
' less, and the stacking of the day’s dishes 
* for a single washing. 3 d 
In addition, the city banned car washing 
and flushing of sidewalks, restricted the 
' use of water for air-conditioning equip- 
» ment and industrial purposes, and reduced 
to a minimum water allowances for ships 
sailing to other ports. The city used chlor- 
‘inated river water for flushing streets. 
* Other means of increasing the city’s 
' water supply also were explored, includ- 
ing the possibility of tapping the upper 
reaches of the Hudson River above tide- 
water near Poughkeepsie, and of lower 
f Rondout Creek, near High Falls, N.- Y., 
roposed by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey Dec. 
_ 21. City officials were reluctant to attempt 
= this because of the danger of pollution. 
Although rain and snowfall remained 
*- far below normal, the reservoirs began to 
_ rise slowly, and on March 11 had reached 
50% of capacity—126,501,000,000 gallons. 
Because of the slowness of the improve- 


Truman called for steady expan-- 


- the $13,545,000,000 budget proposed. by President. 


water supply, were down to a _low level 


tions there ‘‘obtain from reliable and friendly 
sources such arms as they may need for their 
legitimate security requirements.’’ 

Jan. 16—President Truman told his audience at 
a dinner of the Federal Reserve governors their 
goal and that of his administration was the same: 
‘World peace, world prosperity and the welfare 
of all the people.’” He described himself ‘‘just an 
ordinary citizen’? who, contrary to some reports, 
“Neither wears horns nor has a tail.” 


Senate Repeals Oleo Taxes 

Jan. 18—The Senate voted, 56 to 16, to r 
all federal taxes on-oleomargarine, including a 10c- 
a-pound tax on colored oleo enacted 64 years ago 
and a new }4c-a-pound tax on white oleo passed 
by the House in 1949. Three attempts to attach 
to the measure civil rights amendments and 4 
rider to cut’ most wartime excise taxes were de- 
feated.—A Senate investigating subcommittee, re- 
porting on its hearing on Washington ‘'5 per- 
centers,’’ reprimanded Maj. Gen. Vaughan for 
having accepted gifts from John F. Maragon. The 
committee described Maragon. as “‘an outright 
fixer’? who had used the “‘great prestige of the 
White House for his own private ddvantage.”’"— 
Myron C. Taylor, personal representative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and, later, of President Truman to 
the Vatican for 10 years, resigned because of per- 
sonal considerations. 


Jan. 19—Secretary Acheson. told Congressional 


leaders that the U. S. was ready to support a 


U.N. resolution to restore normal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Franco regime in Spain. The U.S, 
Ambassador and the chiefs of missions of other 
U. N. nations were recalled in December, 1946, 
under a General Assembly resolution censuring the 
Spanish government as undemocratic. Acheson 
said restoration of relations ‘‘would in no sense 
signify approval of the regime in Spain.” 


Jan. 20—In reply to a note from the Bulgarian 
Foreign Office declaring Donald R. Heath, U. S. 
Minister in Sofia, persona non grata and demand- 
ing his recall, the Stafe Department threatened 
the Bulgarian Communist regime with a complete 
rupture of diplomatic relations unless it withdrew 
its demand,—A bill to restore to the House Rules 
Committee the power to pigeonhole legislation was 
defeated, 236 to 183. The vote was: For—Repub- 
licans, 98, Democrats, 85; against—Democrats, 170, 
Democrat-Liberal, 1, Republicans, 64, American 
Labor party, 1.‘ Retention of the changed system, 
under which a measure bottled up in the commits 
tee for 21 days could be called up by the Speaker, 
was a major victory for the administration. 


Shaveless Days to Save Water 
ment in the water situation, the city, 
March 14 appropriated $50,000 for a 6- 
month experiment in artificial rain-mak- 
ing, and engaged Dr. Wallace E. Howell, 
director of the Mt. Washington Observa- 
tory in New Hampshire, to conduct the 
experiment at a fee of $100 a day. 

The first rain-making test was made 
April 12 when Dr. Howell “seeded” the 
clouds over the Catskill watershed area 
with 100 pounds of dry ice. The next day 
the experiment was carried farther, this 
time from the ground from where 2 gen- 
erators sprayed the clouds with silver 
iodide smoke. On the third day, April 14, 
the watershed area and New York City 
were swept by a 5-hour springtime snow- 
storm which left 1.9 inches of snow. Dr. 
Howell refused credit for the unseason- 
ably late storm, but conceded his opera- 
tions might have been a “contributing 
cause.’’ Later experiments, though fol- 
lowed by rain in some instances, were 
equally inconclusive. 

The levels of the reservoirs had climbed 
to 231,664,000,000, or 91.5% of capacity, on 
June 1, when in 1949 the capacity was a 
full 100%. New York observed 27 dry 
Thursdays, the last on Sept. 14, when 
use of water fell 41,000,000 gallons from 
that of the preceding Thursday, although 
consumption on the first five days of the 
week increased 15,000,000 gallons daily. 
Reservoirs were now 78.9% of capacity, 
as against 60.5% a year ago. Ground cloud- 
seeding by Dr. Howell was continued. 


: 


President’s Tax Program 

Jan. 23—Reductions in excise taxes, but $1,000,- 
000,000 in additional revenue from higher corpora- 
tion, gift and estate taxes was asked by President 
Truman in a special message to Congress. He 
urged cuts in the levies on transportation, long- 
distance telephone and telegraph charges, hand- 
bags, luggage and cosmetics. But he warned he 


* would veto such cuts unless they were balanced by 


plugging existing tax loopholes, such as ‘‘excessiye 
Relates allowances now enjoyed. by oil and min- 
ing interests;’”’ tax exemptions granted to educa- 
tional institutions engaged in private business, 
charitable trust funds used ‘‘as a cloak for specula- 
tive business ventures,’* and insurance companies; 
and motion picture companies which won lower 
tax ratings by devious financial devices. 

Jan. 26—Former Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace, appearing before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee at his own request, denied 
he had been responsible for the export of uranium 
and heavy water to Soviet Russia in 1943. He 
asserted he had not even been aware that the 
Russians wanted them.—Secretary of Defense 
Johnson and Gen. Omar N, Bradley, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that the fall of Formosa 
would be of strategic significance to the U. S., 
but not of sufficient weight to justify U. S. occupa- 
tion of the island. 


FOREIGN 
Jan. 3—The Liberal Wafdist party, out of pow- 


The second trial of Alger Hiss, aged 46, 
former State Department attache, on per- 
jury charges for having denied before a 
grand jury that he had turned over to 
ex-Communist editor ~Whittaker Cham- 
bers secret state documents for transmis- 
sion to Russia ended Jan, 21 when a jury 
in Federal District Court, New York City, 
found him guilty on 2 counts. Four days 
later Judge Henry W. Goddard sentenced 
him to 5 years in the Federal penitentiary, 
but he was released in $10,000 bail pend- 
ing appeal. 

The first trial, which lasted 6 weeks, had 
ended July 8, 1949, in a jury disagreement. 
The second trial opened Nov. 17, 1949, and 
lasted 9 weeks. 


Question of Credibility 


As in the first trial, the case revolved 
around the basic issue of the credibility 
of the 2 Beets Hiss, the former 
trusted and promising Government offi- 
cial who at 43 became President of the 
Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace, and Chambers, a former editor of 
the Daily Worker and a confessed per- 
jurer. 

Chambers spent 7 days in the witness 
chair. He testified that when they met in 
1934 Hiss had been an active member of 
the Communist “apparatus” and that in 
the next 3 years Hiss had passed to him 
42 State Department documents for trans- 
mission to Soviet agents. Microfilms of 
these documents as well as of others 
from secret Navy and War Department 
files were introduced as evidence. They 
were found in a hollowed-out pumpkin on 
Chambers’ farm in Maryland in 1948 by 
investigators for the House Un-American 
Activities Committee who had been led 
there by Chambers himself after he had 
made his charges against Hiss before the 
committee. 

Through witnesses, the Government 
brought out that most of the documents 
had been copied 6n a Woodstock type- 


writer owned by the Hisses, and both’ 


Chambers and his wife showed themselves 
familiar with the homes where Hiss and 
his wife had lived and also with Hiss’ 
hobbies. 

One of the witnesses called to corrobo- 
rate Chambers’ testimony was Mrs. Hede 
Massing, former wife of fugitive Com- 


The Alger Hiss-Whittaker Chambers Case fi 
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Peiping, Foreign Secretary Bevin declared Britai 
recognized the fact that the Communist govern 
ment was ‘‘in effective control of by far the 

est part of the territory of China,” and was reads. 
to establish diplomatic relations on the “‘basis 
equality, mutual benefit and mutual respect.”’— 
The Communist government in Prague expelled t 
chiefs of the Associated Press and the Un 
Press news-bureaus in Czechoslovakia for * ’ 
jective’? articles» The heads of a French new# 
service and a British newspaper chain also were 
ousted. 


Jan.*8—On the eve of her departure from tha 
U. S. for Formosa to join her husband, = 
Chiang Kai-shek decried Britain for having 
nized the Chinese Communist government, de 
ing it had ‘‘bartered the soul of a nation for a 
pieces of silver.’’ She ‘pledged unremitting gu 
Tilla and propaganda warfare against the Com 
munists, adding that if ‘‘some of us are killed 


munist leader Gerhart Eisler, who swore 
Dec. 9, that Hiss had belonged to the sam) 
Communist underground group in Was 
ington as’she in 1935. 


Hiss Denies All Charges 


Hiss took the witness chair Dec. 19, an? 
for 3 days, under direct and cross-exam 
ination, denied all the charges madi 
against him by Chambers. He asserted 
had never known his accuser under h 
own name, but had known him from 192! 
to 1936 as a writer under the name ¢ 
George Crosley and had never seen hir 
after Jan. 1, 1937. Chambers had main 
tained he last had visited Hiss in 193% 
Hiss also swore he never met Mrs. Massi 
until December, 1948. e 

Two defense experts, Dr. Carl A. J 
Binger of Cornell University Medicz 
School and Dr. Henry A. Murray, a Hai 
vard psychologist, called Chambers | 
eeycne athic personality” given 4 
chronic lying. 

_. To establish Hiss’ reputation for verae 
ity, the defense called a large numb 
of character witnesses, including. Amba 
sador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup, Di 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, former Ambassadé 
to the Netherlands; John W. Davis, Ge 
ard Swope Jr., and Francis B. Sayr® 
former Assistant Secretary of State, undi 
whom Hiss had served. | 

In his charge to the jury, Jan. 20, Jud: 
Goddard stressed that they had to decie 
who was telling the truth—Hiss or Chai 
bers, The jury returned its verdict | 
guilty after deliberating for 9 hours, 
minutes. : i 

Secretary of State Acheson declares) 
Jan. 25, that “whatever the outcome” |) 
Hiss’ appeal, “I do not intend to turn. 
back on him’’—a remark which provok¢ 
a storm of criticism among Republicans} 
Congress. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt cor 
mented that “it seems rather horrible | 
condemn some one on the word of sov 
one else who * * * by his own admissi 
is a perjurer and a former Communis) 
President Truman, who had called tm 
House committee’s inquiry into the Hi 
Sapa red herring,” declined to co 
ment. 


, 


The Department. of Justice, April 
dropped a tentative plan to prosec 
Chambers for perjury, 


d ~The 6,214-ton freighter Flying Arrow of 
isbrandisen Steamship Line, New York, was 
and struck 17 times by Chinese Nationalist 
nboats as it-tried to run the Nationalist block- 
le of Shanghai, There were no casualties. The 
ne charged the attack occurred outside of Chi- 
€ territorial waters. Two U. S. destroyers 
pod by while emergency repairs were made on 
ne freighter, which discharged its cargo in Com- 
nist-held Tsingtao. 


Russians Revive Death Penalty 


~Jan. 12—The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
in Moscow revived the death penalty (abolished 
May 26, 1947) for traitors, spies and saboteurs. 


Jan. 14—A mutual aid program emphasizing the 
sconomic development of South and Southeast Asia 
as adopted by British Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers in Colombo, Ceylon, as a basis for gq 
“Pacific pact modeled after the North Atlantic 
eaty. The nations represented were the United 
ingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 

Tica, India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Foreign Sec- 
retary Bevin represented the United Kingdom. 
Jam, 16—The Chinese Nationalists reported that 
100 of their bombers had attacked and sunk 2,000 
p' roop-laden junks off the Luichow peninsula with 
“which the Chinese Communists had planned to 
invade Hainan Island. 


Vishinsky Denounces Acheson 


Jan. 20—Soviet Foreign Minister Vishinsky, in 
“Moscow, accused Secretary of State Acheson of 
faking ‘‘monstrous and absurd’’ misstatements 
‘When he charged the Soviet Union with ‘‘detach- 
ng’ 4 northern areas from China and “‘attach- 


President Truman announced Jan. 31 
that he had instructed the Atomic Energy 
“Commission to produce the hydrogen 
bomb. In a formal statement, he said: 


“It is part of my responsibility as Com- 
‘mander in Chief of the armed forces to 
a to it that our country is able to defend 
self against any possible aggressor. Ac- 
rdingly, I have directed the Atomic 
tnergy Commission to continue its work 
on all forms of atomic weapons, including 
ithe so-called hydrogen or superbomb. 
‘Like all othér work in ‘the field of atomic 
weapons, it is being and will be carried 
forward on a basis consistent with the 
Over-all objectives of our program for 
/peace and security. f 
_ “This we shall continue to do until a 
Satisfactory plan for international control 
©f atomic energy is achieved. We shall also 
€ontinue to examine all those factors that 
affect our program for peace and this 
country’s security.” ; 


His announcement followed weeks of 
speculation on a new atomic weapon after 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson, (D.-Colo.), mem- 
‘ber of the Joint Congressional Atomic 
“Energy Committee, had disclosed in a 
television broadcast Nov. 1, 1949, that the 
U. S. had made “considerable progress” 
‘toward the development of a superbomb 
"1,000 times more destructive than the 
atom bomb dropped on Nagasaki. 


Fusion—Not Fission 


The Nagasaki bomb was a uranium or 
Slutonium bomb. constructed on the prin- 
tiple of “fission,” or the smashing of the 
‘tom. The hydrogen bomb would use the 
rinciple of ‘‘fusion’”’—the joining of 4 
‘nydrogen atoms into 1 helium atom. The 
lydrogen bomb’s effectiveness gradually 
*ould be stepped up to 1,000 times that of 
‘ne fission bomb, experts said. It was 
timated it would cost $200,000,000 to de- 
‘elop the first hydrogen bomb. 
| The President's decision was generally 
tpproved in Congress and by such leaders 
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ia had been an independent repu 
years, which had been recognized even by 
nese Nationalist government, and that Manchuria, 
Inner Mongolia and Sinkiang were still integral 
parts of China. 


Jan, 21—In a Lenin Memorial oration in Moscow, — 


P. N. Pospelov, editor of Prayda, official Commu- 
nist party newspaper, declared Western capitalism 
and imperialism would be replaced by socialism 
throughout Asia.. The ceremony was attended by 
Premier Stalin and Mao Tze-tung and other Chi- 
nese Communist leaders. 


Imperial Flag Flies in Germany 


Jan, 22—The black-white-red flag of Imperial 
Germany, outlawed in 1919, flew again in Kassel 
in Western Germany as the two strongest rightist 
parties of the U. S. and British occupation zones 
merged to form the ‘‘German Reich party.’”’ Many 
of the delegates were former officers who sang 
“Deutschland Ueber Alles,’’ the war song of the 
imperialists and the Nazis. The combined party 
claimed a membership of oyer 500,000; : 


Jan. 23—The Knesset (parliament) in Jerusalem 
formally proclaimed the Holy City as the capital 
of Israel. The Old City, occupied by Jordan, was 
omitted from territorial demarcations. 


Jan. 24—A large guerrilla force under Capt. R. 
P. P, Westerling, former Dutch officer, captured 
the West Java capital of Bandung, Indonesia; but 
retreated several hours later after seizing large 
stores of arms and other loot. Twenty persons 
were killed. The Indonesian Republic accused the 
Netherlands of instigating the rebellion. The 
charge was denied in The Hague, although officials 
conceded the presence of deserters from the Dutch 
army among Westerling’s raiders. The rebels later 


President Truman Orders Production of H-Bomb 


as Bernard M. Baruch, Dr. Harold C. 
Brey atomic scientist, and Gen. Dwight 
D. Hisenhower, and also by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Vatican, through its 
organ, Osservatore Romano, also approved 
the decision, declaring, Feb. 2, that if the 
U. S. and its people which were “most 
interested in peace” chose such a course 
“it means there is no other way out.” 
The Soviet reaction, as refiected by the 
Moscow press Feb. 4, was that the an= 
nouncement was “a myth,” “a fairytale,” 
and “an attempt at blackmail.” 


“Never Use Bomb First” 


A group of 12 leading U. S. physicists 
issued a statement in New York City, Feb. 
4, in which they warned that great cities 
could be leveled to the ground by a single 
hydrogen bomb. 


“We believe,” the statement said, “that 
no nation has the right to use such a bomb, 
no matter how righteous its cause, This 
bomb is no longer a weapon of war but a 
means of extermination of whole popula- 
tions. * * * We urge that the U_S., through 
its elected Government, make a solemn 
declaration that we shall never use the 
bomb first. The only circumstance which 
might force us to use it would be if we or 
our allies were attacked by this bomb. 
There can be only one justification for our 
development of the hydrogen bomb, and 
that is to prevent its use.” 


Another physicist, Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
told the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee Feb. 9 that “there is no defense 
against the atomic bomb-carrying air- 
plane or other carrier before. it reached 
the target.’ Prof. Albert Einstein said 
Feb. 11 that if the hydrogen bomb were 
ever used, “radioactive poisoning of the 
atmosphere and hence annihilation of any 
life on earth has been brought within the 
range of technical possibilities.’ He called 
for creation of ‘‘a supra-national judicial 
and executive body” to control atomic 
weapons. 
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India’s Independence Proclaimed | 


Jan. 25—India,’ for nearly 200 years a British 
dominion, was formally proclaimed an independent 
republic in New Delhi by Chakravarti Rajagopala- 
chari, last dominion governor general. The Con- 
stituent Assembly then elected Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, leader of the Congress party and a pro- 
fessor of English, as the republic’s first preSident. 
He was unopposed. : 

Jan. 27—Ignoring a formal demand by the 3 
western commandants in Berlin for “immediate 
removal of ‘‘these abnormal restrictions,’’ the 
Russians continued their ‘‘little blockade” of the 
city, slowing up truck traffic in both directions at 
the Soviet zone border. They explained they were 
‘ooking for scrap metal thieves.” 


Jan. 29—An accord granting recognition to the 
Viet Nam regime of Bao Dai, former Emperor of 
Annam, in French Indo-China, was approved by 
the French National Assembly, 401 to 193, with the 
Communists opposed. Premier Bidault warned his 
government would take drastic measures if Com- 
munist transport workers carried out their threat 
‘to prevent transshipment of American arms to 
Indo-China. The Chinese Communists recognized 
the rival Viet Nam regime of Communist-trained 
Ho Chi Minh, Russia’s recognition of Ho pro- 
duced a strong protest from France, which warned 
the action might gravely impair Franco-Soviet re- 
lations. 


Jan. 31—Dr. Dirk U. Stikker, Foreign Minister 
of the Netherlands, was elected ‘‘political counci- 
liator’’ by the European Marshall Plan Council in 
Paris. Stikker was nominated by Britain which 
previously had yetoed the election of Paul-Henri 
Spaak, former Premier of Belgium. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Jan, 8—Foreign Minister Chou En-lai of the 
Chinese Communist government in Peiping cabled 
a demand to Assembly President Romulo, Secretary 
General Lie and 9 members of the Security Coun- 
cil that Nationalist China’s representative, Dr. T. 
F, Tsiang, be expelled from the Council. Under 
the rotation system, Dr. Tsiang became its chair- 
man for January. 


Jan. 17—Following a secret investigation by a 
board of inquiry, Secretary General Lie ordered 
the reinstatement of 5 Jewish Secretariat em- 
ployees who had been dismissed after accusing 
their superiors of anti-Semitism, Lie said the board 
found no evidence of overt anti-Semitism. 


Jan. 18—Dr. Alexander W. Rudzinski, counselor 
to Poland’s U. N. delegation and a vice consul in 
the Polish Consulate General in New York City, 
resignéd his official positions, declaring that 
“freedom has disappeared’’ from his country. He 
asked Secretary of State Acheson for asylum in 
the U. S. for himself and wife. 


Jerusalem Plan Held “Dangerous” 
Jan. 19—Six Protestant church leaders, who 
surveyed the situation in Jerusalem under the 
auspices of the American Christian Palestine Com- 


intern: 


places.—Another : 
broke up a secret meeting of the 
Canada on atomic control. 1 
Jan. 27—An agreement turning over to Italy 
administration of Somaliland, one of its f 
North African colonies, for 10 years = 
by the Trusteeship Council in Geneva. Ital} 
drew the appointment of Gen. Guglielmo Wi 
territorial governor after Ethiopia accused him 
undemocratic conduct during the Italian war 


POLITICS ‘ 


Jan. 1—The Cincinnati City Council elected Ma 
or Albert D. Cash, a member of the Charter (n y 
partisan) group, for a second term. He defez be 
Carl W. Rich, Republican, 5 to 4. Cash had th 
support of Coumcilman Charles P. Taft, brother 
U. S. Sen. Robert A. Taft. 


Jan. 3—The Republican National Committee 
ported receipts of $260,422 and’ expenses of $770,22 
in 1949, a deficit of $509,809. The Democrats 

in $1,451,147 and spent $1,019,978, a surplus — 
$431,168. | 


Jan. 9—The New Jersey Supreme Court declarr 
unconstitutional 4 state laws requiring state officg 
holders and candidates for state offices to ta 
loyalty oaths. The court’s vote was 5 to 2. T 
laws had been challenged by James Imbrie, P 
gressive party candidate for governor in 1949. T 
court ruled that the oath prescribed in the sta 
constitution was sufficient. { 


Jan. 14—Former Secretary of State James 
Byrnes, critic of the Truman administratior 
policies, announced in Spartanburg, S. C., 
he would seek the Democratic nomination for go 
ernor of South Carolina. The President’s commer 
was that Byrnes was a free agent and could do 
he damn pleased. 


Dewey Criticizes O’Dwyer 


Jan, 16—A proposal by Mayor William O’Dw 
Democrat, of New York City, for laws to leg 
gambling on sporting events in New York Sta 
was denounced by Goy. Dewey, Republican, 
“shocking, indecent and immoral.’’ In a specs 
message to the legislature, Dewey declared lege 
ized gambling had brought nothing but pover 
crime and corruption. 


Jan. 30—Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. (D 
N. Y.) was accused in the House of excessive ab 
sence and neglect of duty since he took his seat. 
June, 1949. Rep. Clarence J. Brown (R.-Oh 
said that out of 129 rollcalls, Roosevelt had a 
swered only 60 and out of 65 votes he had tak 
part in only 30, 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Jan. 1—The International Bank for Reca? 
struction and Development in Washington 
nounced abandonment of negotiations with t 
Colonial Development Corp. of London, a Briti 
government subsidiary, for a $5,000,000 loan i 
the purchase of equipment because the corpox 
tion refused to accept the bank’s terms.—A i 


Defeated on China, Malik (U.S.S.R.) Boycotts Security Council 


Jan, 10—Soviet Delegate Jacob A. 
Malik walked out of a Security Council 
meeting after protesting against the con- 
tinued presence of Dr. Tsiang in the chair 
and the council’s failure to give immedi- 
ate consideration to a Russian resolution 
to exclude Nationalist China’s representa- 
tives from future meetings. 


Jan. 13—Defeat, by a vote of 6 to 3, of 
the Soviet ‘resolution to refuse further 
recognition to Nationalist China prompted 
Russian Delegate Malik to take another 
walk. The .. China, France, Cuba, 
Ecuador and Egypt voted against the reso- 
lution; the Soviet Union, India and Yugo- 
slavia, which previously had recognized 
the Chinese Communist regime, voted for 
it, and Britain and Norway, which also 


had granted recognition, abstained. Mal] 
announced his country would reituse 
participate in further deliberations of tl 
Council or recognize any of its actions | 
which Nationalist China participate 
Soviet Russia’s delegates also walked o 
of meetings of the Human Rights Co 
mission, the Economic and Social Couns 
and the latter’s Special Committee. 


Jan. 20—The U.N. was passing throug 
the most serious crisis of its four-ye 
history as a result of the Soviet dele 
tion’s walkouts from various meeting 
Secretary General. Lie reported. He sa 
“U.N. shares are lower than ever before 
He hoped the Russians would return. 


Consult Chronology for Aug. 1 ' 
Malik’s return to the Security Council, 


| 


a of Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours: 
-one of the guests came from Europe. 
7—Combined deposits in the nation’s 15 


nH. 9—U. S.. Attorney General McGrath 

d that the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
0. had ‘deliberately entered certain planned 
areas where competition was heavy and cut prices 
pm order to undersell all of their competitors.’’ 
john C. Brennan, A. & P. vice president, accused 
Department of Justice of seeking to ‘‘eliminate 
as-a competitive factor, either because they hon- 
y believe that any company this big is danger- 
s “95 must be destroyed, or for political reasons, 
Rumi Urges Excise Tax Repeal 


an, 12—Immediate repeal of all excise taxes 
ccept on gasoline, tobacco and liquor was urged 
fy Beardsley Ruml, author of the pay-as-you-go 
come tax plan, who declared that employment 
lf many industries was seriously affected by the 
it-and-see’’ attitude of consumers.—The Fed- 
al Govyernment’s deficit financing policy was as- 
led by George Whitney, president of J.P. Mor- 
n & Co., who declared there was no excuse for 
in prosperous times. 


‘Jan. 18—Charles Luckman, 40-year-old native of 

ansas City, Mo., resigned his $300,000-a-year job 
™s president of the Lever Brothers Co. in New 
York City in a policy dispute with officers of the 
British and Dutch parent companies. He had 
ded the company for 4 years, and in the post- 
period had served in official capacities in 
Vashington.—Barnard Townsend, president of the 
le Guarantee and Trust Co., told a stockholders’ 
Meeting in New York City that, because of the 
aancertain outlook and a loss of income in the trust 
| division in-1949, he and 3 other officers of the bank 
fad taken salary cuts totaling $30,000. 


a 


Tucker Acquitted of Mail Fraud 


Jan. 22—Preston T. Tucker and 7 associates were 
quitted by a jury in Chicago Federal Court after 
12-week trial on charges of mail fraud, viola- 
ion of the Security Act and conspiracy in the $28,- 
0,000 failure of the Tucker Corp., a venture to 
nanufacture rear-engine automobiles. The cor- 
tation sold 5,000,000 shares of stock. The jury 
liberated for 17 hours after the defense rested 
Without calling any witnesses. 


_ Jan, 24—Appearing before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic Report, Benja- 
‘min F. Fairless, president of U. S. Steel Corp., 
“Called Big Sieel’s $3.82-a-ton increase in prices 
modest,’’ made necessary by pension and insur- 
ance benefits granted to employees after the 1949 
Strike, and by other increased costs... He said the 
ice increase was more than~ balanced by in- 
“creased costs of $3.88 a ton. Otis Brubaker, spokes- 
man for the United Steel Workers, CIO, retorted 
that the price boost Was well above $4 a ton and 
“that there had been an actual decline in total steel 
“making costs since July, 1948. 

Jan. 26—Net earnings of the Bethlehem Steel 
Gorp. in 1949 were $99,283,000, a new record. The 
mternational Harvester Co. reported record earn- 
pees of $61,270,433. 


FS : GENERAL : as 
Jan, 2—The trustees of Lafayette College, Bast- 
‘on, Pa., voted to reject a $140,000 bequest, 
ing scholarships for American-born sti 
cause it excluded Jews and Catholics. : 
Jan. 3—The 3-day New Year's weekend took a 
death toll of 366 in the nation, with 250 persons 
losing their lives in traffic accidents and most of 
the others in fires, the Associated Press reported, 
Jan. %—Thirty-seven women patients and a 
nurse died when fire swept St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
@ mental institution, in Davenport, Ta. 


British Submarine Sunk; 65 Die : 

Jan. 12—The 1090-ton British submarine Truc- 
ulent was rammed in a fog and sunk by a Swedish 
tanker Divina, 643 tons, in the Thames Estuary. 
Of the 80 men on the submarine 65 were lost. 

Jan. 13—A freakish gust of wind tore a glider 
from its C-82 tow plane and hurled it to the 
ground at Lawson Field, Columbus, Ga, The 
glider’s Air Force pilot and 11 paratroopers were 
killed and’ 5 other troopers injured. 

Jan, 15—Gen. Henry Hartley (Hap) Arnold, 63. 
wartime commander of the Army Air Forces, died 
of a heart ailment in Sonoma, Calif. He had 
been in failing health for several years. 

Jan. 16—Blizzards in the Pacific Northwest, 
Montana and South Dakota killed 75.—Two Ameri- 
can college professors, Dr, Robert S, Conklin, 59, 
Springfield, Mass., and Marvin Pittman, 30, Chi- 
cago, missing for 3 weeks, were found slain on 
Luzon, P. I., north of Manila, by U. S. Air Force 
searchers. Three Ifugao tribesmen confessed they 
killed the Americans with spears. 


$1,500,000 Holdup in Boston 


Jan. 17—Nine masked bandits overpowered 5 
employees in a vault in Brink's, Inc., an armored 
car service on Boston’s waterfront, and escaped 
with $1,000,000 in cash and $500,000 in checks. 


Jan. 22—For the first time since it was opened 
in 1883, New York City’s historic Brooklyn Bridge 
was completely closed to vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic for a full day while engineers made cal- 
culations for rebuilding the span. Reconstruction 
began March 6, It was expected to take 18 months. 
and to cost $3,317,000. 


Jan. 26—The Northern Atlantic coast experi- 
enced the hottest January day in the history of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. Boston reported 171.5°; 
New York City, 70.5°; Newark, N. J., 74°; Phila- 
delphia, 73.2°, and Baltimore, 79°. - 


Jan. 30—The Boston City Council voted to bar 
from its chamber a party of 14 members of the 
Japanese Diet, touring the country at the invita- 
tion of Gen. MacArthur to study democracy at 
work. Councillor James S. Coffey said the visitors 
probably were ‘‘taking pictures of forts and trying 
to learn all they could about the A-bomb.’’ Later 
the delegation was welcomed by Mayor John B, 
Hynes and Gov. Paul A. Dever. The Massachu- 
setts legislature passed a resolution censuring the 
Boston Council. 


1950—February 
WASHINGTON 


Feb. 2—Sen. McMahon (D.-Conn.), chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, 
proposed a 5-year ‘‘global Marshall plan’’ to cost 
$50,000,000,000 in exchange for general acceptance 


udents, be- 


dan. 17—The U. S. S. Missouri, 45,000 
tons, on the deck of which the Japanese 
‘ormally surrendered on Sept. 2, 1945, ran 
round on a mud bank in Chesapeake 
Bay, off Norfolk, Va., while starting on a 
outine cruise to Cuba. 
The vessel remained aground for 15 
days before it was pulled clear during a 
‘igh tide by 14 tugs and 2 salvage craft, 
eb. 2, at-a cost of $130,000. Navy Depart- 
Ment announced the Missouri would be 
converted into a training ship for naval 
cadets. 
" May 3--Three former top officers of the 
battleship Missouri were punished by 
“oss of numbers” in rank of promotion 


Famous Battleship Missouri Aground; Back in Battle Line 


because the vessel grounded in Chesa- 
peake Bay. They. were Capt. William D. 
Brown, Comdr. John R. Millett and Lt: 
Comdr. Frank G. Morris Jr. They were 
convicted of negligence by courts-martial, 
The executive officer, Comdr. George E. 
Peckham, was cleared. 


Sept. 15—The Missouri reappeared in 
Korean waters in battle trim, after having 
been tied up in Norfolk until the middle of 
August. At Inchon Gen. of the Army Mac- 
Arthur visited the Missouri with Vice 
Adm. Arthur D. Struble, commanding the 
7th U.S. Fleet, recalled the Japanese sur- 
render and inscribed the ship’s guest book, 
adding “once again.” 


made 
10 years before by a former diplomat and provid- 


of an effective program for international control 
of atomic energy and an H eieagett of all I 
us thy eee mrhe could 

priations on constructive ‘. i 
bitinamocd. he aatd, by cutting the annual U. S. 
defense budget of $15,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 
for 5 years and using the other $10,000,000,000 for 
economic aid to other countries, including Russia. 
Unless some understanding with Russia were 
, he warned, it was conceivable that a Soviet 
‘weapon similar to the hydrogen bomb would ‘‘in- 
are 50,000,000 Americans in the space of 
minutes.” 
Just before McMahon spoke, President Truman 
. told newsmen that the U. S., in view of its futile 

efforts in this diréction in the past, would not 
take the initiative in seeking an agreement with 
Russia outlawing all atomic weapons, either by 
‘direct negotiations or through the U. N. 


Feb. 3—A Soviet demand that Emperor Hirohito 
and several other high-ranking Japanese be tried 
as war criminals before an international tribunal 
was rejected by the State Department. It said 
the timing of the note—4) years after Japan’s 
surrender and many months after the conclusion 
of the last trials--strongly suggested its object was 
to divert attention from the fate of 370,000 Japan- 
ese war prisoners still in Soviet hands. 


Dubious Veterans’ Schools Assailed 


Feb. 5—In a report prepared at President Tru- 
man’s request, Carl] R. Gray Jr., Veterans Affairs 
Administrator, said millions of dollars were being 
wasted every year on the education and training 
of veterans attending vocational or trade schools 
of dubious value. Many of the 5,600 schools which 
sprang up after the GI bill went into effect in 
1944 had inadequate training facilities and lacked 
competent instructors, as they planned to close 
as soon the the veterans schooling program ended 
in 1951, the report stated. President Truman asked 
Congress for legislation to drive doubtful schools 
out of business. : 


Feb. 8—Agreements with Russia were useful only 
when backed by strength and the only time the 
Russians compromised was when they met with 
force, Secretary Acheson told a news conference. 
He cited as examples the situations created by 
the Berlin blockade, the Greek civil war and the 
threat against Turkey’s independence. In each of 
these instances, he said, Moscow had ‘‘readjusted’’ 
its policy when the U. S. stood firm. Answering 
arguments by Sen. McMahon and others that 
peaceful means of settling differences with Russia 
Should be further explored before proceeding with 
the hydrogen bomb, he said that ‘‘four years of 
experience have brought us the realization that it 
is not possible.”’—-The Department of Agriculture 
offered $115,000,000 worth of dried eggs and milk 
to state and welfare agencies for free distribu- 
tion among the needy provided transportation costs 
were paid. Previously the department ordered the 
dumping of 65,000,000 bushels-of potatoes, which 
cost the government $27,500,000 in price subsidies. 
—The War Claims Commission ruled that 120,000 
members of the U. S. armed forces, who had been 
prisoners of war, should be paid $1 for each day 
they were in enemy hands. The average payment 
was estimated at $600. 


Far East Economic Aid Voted 


Feb. 9—The Administration’s Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Assistance bill, providing $60,000,000 in addi- 
tional aid for South Korea and continuing eco- 
nomic aid to Formosa for a limited period, was 
passed by the House, 240 to 134., The Korean aid 
bill had been heaten, 192 to 191, when presented 
separately Jan, 19. 


Feb, 13—Back from an inspection tour of U. S. 
installations in Japan and the Pacific, the 4 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said that American naval 
and air strength there was adequate to deal with 
Soviet submarines, reported prowling near Hawaii, 
and other hostile forces if a sudden attack were 
made. Adm. Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval 
Operations, said that about one-quarter to one- 
third of Russia’s submarine force of 270 was de- 
ployed in the Pacific, in addition to cruisers, de- 
stroyers and other naval vessels based in Siberia. 


Mistrusts Russia, Says Truman 


Feb. 14—In an interview with Arthur Krock of 
The New York Times, President Truman ex~ 
plained he mistrusted Russia because that country 
had broken 39 out of 40 agreements since 1945, 
The foreign policy of the U. S., he said, would 
have to remain firm against Soviet expansion and, 


Truman pledged full government c 
nation-wide campaign against underworld 


jection by President Truman and Secretary Acl 
son of proposals that the U. S. should seek ny 
negotiations with Russia on international con 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs. Such overture 
said, might ~be misinterpreted as weakness 
actually bring nearer the danger of war, — 


U. S. Breaks With Bulgaria 2 


Feb. 21—The U. S. broke off diplomatic 
tions with Communist-ruled Bulgaria, cha 
grave violations of the international diplo: 
code and the ‘‘torture and killing’’ of Bulgari 
employees of the U. S. Legation in Sofia. 1 
State Department said the Bulgarian governme@ 
had ignored a note, dated Jan. 19, 1950, demandi 
withdrawal of Bulgaria’s request for the recall 
Donald R. Heath, U. S. Minister, who was 
cused of having aided ‘‘traitors and spies.’’ 
was ordered by Washington to close the legatil 
and return home with his staff. It was the fi 
U. S.-break with. a foreign nation since Wo 
War II.—Secretary Acheson and Paul G. Hoffm) 
urged a joint session of the Senate and Hou 
Foreign Policy Committees to pass promptly 
$2,950,000,000 appropriation for the third Marshz 
Plan year, to ‘‘frustrate’’ Soviet designs for wo 
dominion. : 


Feb. 22—In the face of an order from Adm. Shi 
man that he ‘‘refrain’’ from critical public sta 
ments on naval and defense issues, Capt. John 
Crommelin, USN, critic of unification, said in 
Francisco he would continue to discuss nat 
security. He described himself as an ‘‘opponen 
the Prussian Pentagon policies.”’ 


“Voluntary’’ FEPA Passed , 
Feb. 23—After an all-night session, the Ho 


passed, 240 to 177, a ‘‘voluntary’’ Fair Employme: 


Practice Act, rejecting an administration bill pp : 
viding for compulsory enforcement through 
courts. The modified measure provided for a cod 
mission to arbitrate disputes resulting from alle; 
discrimination because of race, creed, color, polit! 
or national origin. Failure to carry out the com 
mission’s recommendations would be punishal 
by fines up to $500. 


Feb. 24—The U. S. ‘‘froze’’ the American ass) 
of citizens of Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania | 
retaliation for the delay in the payment of Amea 
can claims against the 3 Soviet satellites. Secrly 
tary Acheson charged the purpose of their host 
policy was ‘‘to make the so-called Iron Curte® 
impenetrable”’ and to ‘‘cut off the people of Easte) 
Europe from the free world.’’—Two missiona’ 
of the Mormon church, Stanley E. Abbott, Le 
Utah, and C, Aldon Johnson, Idaho Falls, Ida 
who had been held incommunicado since 
arrest Jan. 28 on a charge of entering a forbidad 
zone, were released by Czechoslovakia and 
pelled following representations by the State Dl 
partment. Previously 2 other Mormon missionar) 
were deported and 9 others left voluntarily.—T 
U. S. and Ireland elevated their legations in Du» 
lin and Washington, respectively, to embassies, } 


Feb. 25—In answer to criticisms that econo 
moves were endangering national security, Depa i 
ment of Defense officials disclosed that, altho 
limited to 48 groups, the striking power of the 
Force had been raised to an equivalent of 
groups by heavy :ncreases in B-29 Superfortr} 
strength and the signing of contracts for m 
B-36s, the atom-bomb carriers, The Joint Ch 
of Staff also increased from $40,000,000 to $10) 
000,000 the allotment earmarked for anti+submar 
warfare preparations by the Navy for 1950-51. 


FOREIGN 
Feb, 1—At the close of a three-month session 


Paris, Paul 


ctives: Liberalization of teade by abolition of 
le quota system, ending of the dual payment sys- 
and establishment of a currency union among 
ber nations Premier Yen Hsi-shan said in 
ormosa that Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had 
aed over to the Chinese Nationalist government 
remnants of the country’s gold reserve, esti- 
d at between $54,000,000 and $72,000,000. This 
ed reports Chiang had refused to surrender the 


n Peiping, announced establishment of the 
st China People’s Government,’’ embracing 
antung, Kiangsu, Anhwei, Chekiang and Fukein 
ovinces and also including Taiwan (Formosa), 
‘¢ Nationalist island stonghold, which the Com- 
nists said they would conquer within a year. 


Feb. 5—A small force of German Communists 
om the Russian occupation zone invaded the 
ench sector of Berlin in an attempt to seize 
large hall. West Berlin police drove the raiders 
k. In Bonn, Dr. Kurt Schumacher, leader of 
e Social Democratic party, appealed for tanks to 
sist Communist pressure on Berlin. 


McCloy Rebuffs Germans on Army 


Feb. 6—In a major occupation policy speech in 
ttgart, John J. McCloy, U. S. High Commis- 
oner.for Germany, told the government and the 
ople of West Germany that they would not get an 
army or an air force and that reactionary move- 
ments or Nazi revivals would be crushed. He spoke 
‘at the dedication of Amerika Haus, an information 
“center to promote understanding of American 
thought and activities—Fifteen Nationalist B-24 
“bombers raided Shanghai, dropping 500-pound 

mbs on the big Chapei power plant. Chinese 
mmunists reported 1,000 persons killed. The 
raid brought a protest from the U. S. against the 
“deliberate’’ bombing of American property and 
the threat to American lives. 


- Feb. 7—Western European countries were back to 
their 1938 production levels, but living standards 
‘still lagged 10% behind, the European Marshall 
Plan Council stated in its annual report. The re- 
port’ said that the ERP countries could become 
‘self-sustaining in 1952 when U. S. aid was sche- 
duled to end if $5,000,000,000 more was forth- 
oming in the next two years and exports to 
America were increased by 50%. 

__ After a 3-day regional conference in Bangkok, 
Thailand, 19 high U, S. diplomats agreed on recom- 
‘mending American military and economic aid to 
Southeast Asia countries resisting Communist ag- 
"gression. They opposed further military aid to the 
Chinese Nationalist government in Formosa.—A 
German court in Western Germany, composed of 3 
judges who formerly were Nazis, acquitted Wolf- 
gang Hedler, a reactionary right wing dep- 
tty in the Bonn Parliament, of a charge of 
‘anti-Semitism for having advocated the exter- 
‘mination of Jews. The acquittal was denounced 
by U. S. High Commissioner McCloy and by Chan- 
‘tellor Konrad of the Bonn government as harmful 
to the West German Republic’s interests. A new 
Arial of Hedler was ordered. 


Poles Seize Catholic Bishop 


Feb. 16—The Polish government announced it had 
Placed Bishop Kasimierz Kowalski-of Chelmno un- 
‘der house arrest for disciplining ‘‘patriotic’’ priests 
who supported the Communist regime’s charges of 
Mismanagement against Caritas, Roman Catholic 
Welfare organization. Bishop Kowalski was given 
this freedom March 4 after he had promised to con- 
Worm with the government’s orders, it was stated 
officially. 


U.S. Citizen “Confesses” in Hungary 
Feb, 18—Robert. A. Vogeler, 38, a U. S. citizen, 
pleaded guilty before a People’s Court in Budapest 
to charges of having served as a professional spy 
in Hungary for the U. S. Intelligence Office in 
Vienna. In a 3-hour recital, Vogeler, who had 
been held incommunicado since his arrest Noy. 18, 
1949, ‘‘confessed’’ he had been engaged in espion- 
age since 1942 and had been instructed to get in- 
formation on radar, rockets,-uranium and oil de- 
posits, and to help atomic scientists escape from 
Hungary. He said he used his position as a vice 
president of the Standard Electric Corp., an I. T. 
& T. subsidiary, as a cloak’ for his spy activities. 
He asked for a mild sentence, but the court later 
sentenced him to 15 years in prison. Edgar Sand- 
ers, a British business associate, who also ‘“‘con- 
fessed,’’ was given a 13-year sentence, while two 


Hungarian co-defendants were sentenced to death 


and 3 others to 5-10 years in prison. Morris Ernst, 
New York lawyer, flew to Vienna to help in Vogel- 
er’s defense, but was barred from Hungary. 
Marshal Tito said in°an election speech that 
Yugoslavia would no more bow to the West than it 
had bowed to Russia; that its people would rather 
“go naked’’ than beg the U. S. for loans, and that 
his. government would never yield to pressure to 
renounce Communism and join the Western block. 
—Pope Pius XII excommunicated a Czechoslovak 
priest, Dean Jan Dechet, for having accepted from 
a Communist government appointment as ‘“‘admin- 
istrator’’ of the Diocese of Banska Bistrica. 


Feb. 21—Western Allied intelligence officers re- 
ported that Eastern Germany, under Soviet spon- 
sorship, had built up an army of 45,000 well-trained 
men and officers, the latter including many vet- 
erans of the Nazi Wehrmacht. 


Feb. 24—The mutilated body of Capt. Eugene 
Simon Karpe, 45, U. S. Naval Attaché in Budapest 
for 3 years and a friend of Robert A. Vogeler, 
American businessman jailed as a spy by the Hun- 
garians, was found in a railroad tunnel near Salz- 
burg, Austria. Karpe, en route to Washington, 
had boarded the Orient Express in Vienna for 
Paris. U.S. Army investigators and the Austrian 
police called the death accidental, but the pos- 
sibility of foul play was not ruled out. 


Russia to. Develop Sea Power 


Feb. 25—Soviet Russia announced establishment 
of a separate Ministry of the Navy to build up sea 
power on a par with land strength. The former 
Ministry of the Armed Forces was renamed the 
Ministry of the Army. The Moscow announcemen#- 
made no mention of the future of the Soviet Air 
Force. Adm. Ivan S. Yumashey, former Deputy 
Minister of the Armed Forces, was named Navy 
Minister. Unofficial repérts said that Russia's 
naval construction program included 3 ultra-mod- 
ern battleships and 1,000 submarines.—A .military 
court in Berne, Switzerland, convicted Willy Ger- 
ber, a Swiss army mechanic, of having acted as a 
spy for the U. S. and 5 other nations, and sen- 
tenced him to 20 years in prison.—The Chinese 
Communists announced occupation of the island of 
Namoa, off Swatow on the Kwangtung coast and 
200 miles west of Formosa. 


Feb. 27—Two U. S. freighters, the Isbrandtsen 
Co.’s Flying Clipper and the Pioneer Dale of the 
U. S. Lines were attacked by Chinese Nationalist 
planes off Communist-held Tsingtao. Both ves- 
sels were damaged, but there were no-casualties.— 
The British Foreign Office rejected a U. S. protest 
against a decision of the Supreme Court in Hong 
Kong handing over to the Chinese Communists 91 
American-built transport planes, which the Chinese 
Nationalist government, before it fled to Formosa, 
had sold to a U. S. corporation headed by Maj. 
Gen. Claire Chennault. London claimed it lacked 
jurisdiction over the colony’s courts, The planes 
were valued at $30,000,000. 


Russo-Chinese Communist Pact Signed 


Feb. 15—After two months of negotia- 
ions between Premier Stalin and Mao 
‘Tze-tung, President of the Peiping regime, 
Soviet Russia and Communist China 
signed a 30-year friendship and mutual 
Mefense pact in Moscow. The agreement 
provided that the two nations would unite 
repulsing an attack by Japan or “any 
other state’? which joined Japan in acts of 
aggression; that Outer Mongolia would be 
recognized as an “independent” republic; 


that Port Arthur and Dairen and the 
Changchu Railroad in Manchuria would 
be restored to full Chinese control by 1952, 
and that Russia would extend $300,000,000 
in loans to permit the Communist govern- 
ment to buy railroad and other industrial 
equipment over a 5-year period. 

In Washington, Secretary of State Ache- 
son pointed to Russia’s record of broken 
commitments and said Communist China’s 
troubles had only begun. 


PR 5 a al 


214 ) 
Feb. 28—U. 5. 
clared in Sionbtort that 
referendum on political 
Germ: 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Feb, 2—Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, who presided at 
the 1949 Assembly session, declared at Lake Suc- 
cess that the ‘‘development of the hydrogen bomb 
ig merely an exceptionally dramatic illustration” of 
the pressing necessity for effective control of weap- 
ons of mass destruction. The Philippines delegate 
said that “while scientists may be bending every 
effort to complete this new weapon of destruction, 
it is up to us to bend every effort to make its use 
impossible.” 


Feb. 9—Polygamy, as practiced by some African 
tribes; had its good points, inasmuch as it pro- 
vided ‘‘a type of social security’’ for surplus wom- 
en until Western civilization introduced more pref- 
erable ways, a Trusteeship Council mission re- 
ported, In particular, the group investigated a 
complaint by missionaries in the British Cameroons 
that the tribal King of Bikom had 110 wives, in- 
eluding many child-wives. The king told them his 
wives were free to leave him whenever they wished 
and that 40 had quit his compound since the issue 
was raised in 1948. 


Feb. 10—An attack by the leftist World Federa- 
tion of Unions before the Economic and Social 
Council on labor conditions in British and French 
colonies caused Georges Boris of France to charge 
the federation with abusing its consultative privi- 
leges. He and G. T. Corley-Smith of Britain warned 
such practices might lead to censorship of docu- 


British General Election Increases Conservatives in Commons 


Labor Prime Minister Clement Attlee | 
announced, Jan. 10, a general election for 
Britain for Feb. 23, the first since 1945. 
The election campaign began Feb. 3 when 
King George VI dissolved Parliament. 
Under amended election laws, member- 
ship in the House of Commons was re- 
duced from 640 to 625, and. candidates’ 
expenditures were limited to £800 ($2,240) 
each. There were 1,864 candidates—Labor, 
Conservative, Liberal, Communist and 20 
minor parties. 

The Conservatives, under Winston 
Churchill’s leadersHip, fought the cam- 
paign on the issue of socialism vs. free 
enterprise. They promised to repeal the 
law nationalizing the steel and iron indus- 
tries, curb government spending, increase 
tood supplies and reduce living costs, pro- 
vide full employment, and retain health 
and other social services. 

Labor Promises Freedom from Poverty 

The Labor party, in power for 5 years, 
promised “full employment, freedom, 
equality,’ and to “free the ordinary 
people from poverty and insecurity by 
controlling the power of big business and 
finance.” 

Of the 34,500,000 eligible voters in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land, 28,750,000, or 85%, went to the polls 
Feb. 23 and returned the Labor govern- 
ment by the slim majority of only 6 seats 
in Commons, the smallest margin in more 
than a century. The standings of the. 
parties in the new House of Commons 
were: 


Seats Seats 

Party 1950 945 
Labor 315 393 
Conservatives* 297 213 
Liberal 9 12 
Communist 0 2 
Others** 4 20 
Totals 625 640 


*Includes minor parties. **Includes the 


House Speaker who has no vote. 


would be opened 
written, Lie said he favored the “pr: 
versality,”’ with all nations united 
for peace and democracy. 
Feb. 27—Soviet Russia’s refusal to Op 
caused the Economic and Social Council to pos 
pone for another year its proposed investigati 
slave and forced labor throughout the world. U. |) 
spokesmen charged that the Russians used million 
of enslaved workers from dissident regions of thes 
own country and from Eastern Europe in m B 
and heavy industries where, in same instances, © 
turned out 50% of all production. 


’ 
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POLITICS A} 

Feb. 1—A 12-point ‘‘progressive’* program for tb! 
Republican party was drafted by 6 G. O. P. 
ernors at Harrisburg, Pa., and sent to Nation® 
Chairman Gabrielson. The governors said 
intended to show that the party was “broad 
not exclusive, progressive and not back-sl 
constructive and not petty.’” Attending were Gor " 
Duff, Pennsylvania; Anadall, North Dakot¢ 
Adams, New Hampshire; Beardsley, Iowa; Pete 
son, Nebraska, and Robins, Idaho. President 
man suggested that Goy. Duff, who called 


' 


_ Despite the precarious lead, Prime M te 
ister Attlee announced Feb. 25 that: th’ 
Labor Government would earry on. AS 
result of the election, in which 7 labe 
Cabinet members lost their seats in Co 
mons, Attlee revised his government, bu 
Foreign Secretary Bevin, Sir Staffo 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, ani 
other key members remained. He pre 
sented the new Cabinet to King Georg 
March 2. 
The King opened the new Parliame 
March 6 with a non-controversial speec# 
from the throne and suggested legislatio: 
on minor matters. Anthony Eden, one c¢ 
the conservative spokesmen, asked w 
the government planned to do about tI 
nationalization of the steel and iron indus 
tries, Attlee replied: ‘‘The steel act is 
the statute books, and our purpose is 
give effect to acts passed by Parliament. 
Motion of Censure Defeated 
In the first test in the new House 
Commons, March 9, the Labor Govern 
ment defeated a Conservative motion o 
censure over the steel issue, 310 to 29% 
with the Liberals voting solidly with t 
Tories. But in a second test, March 13," 
of the 9 Liberals voted with the govern 
ment, which received a vote of confidence 
314 to 289, on its housing policy. i 
The death of 2 Labor members and th 
resignation of a third during the latte 
half of March cut the government’s over 
all majority in Commons to 3. It suffere) 
its first defeat in the House March 29, 2g 
to 257, on a technical question called u 
for a vote when 36 Laborites were absen? 
The next day, the House of Lords admin’ 
istered another defeat, 29 to 14, on ¢ 
question of whether midwives shou 
wear uniforms. The government increase} 
its majority in Commons to 4 on April £ 
winning a seat in industrial Sheffield ij 
the first by-election after the genera 
eteeoey ; 
o tenuous was the government's hol] 
that the British Press Assn. issued dail] 
bulletins on ailing M. P.s, 


Neeting, should join the Democratic party, saying, 

We already have that sort of a par'ty.’’ 

. 2—New York State police were cailed to the 
tol in when it was discovered that 
s of toll ti hone calls made by Gov. Dewey 
i members of his staff had been stolen. 

. 4—Norman Thomas, 65-year-old Socialist 
, defeated six times for the presidency, was 
a testimonial dinner in New York City, 
ich was attended by 1,300 political friends and 

. dames A. Farley, former Democratic nation- 
i chairman, and other speakers hailed Thomas as 
nN outstanding American. 


E Republicans’ ‘Interim Platform” 


Feb. 6—The slogan ‘“‘Liberty Against Socialism’’ 
or the 1950 Congressional campaign was adopted 
members of the Republican National Committee 

nd the House-Senate Republican Conference after 
eparate meetings in Washington. -Both groups 
enounced the Fair Deal as a ‘“‘program of planned 
omy modeled on the Socialist governments of 
jurope’’ and ‘‘dictated by a small but powerful 
) group of persons who believe in Socialism.”’ In an 
»*“interim platform,’’ continuance of the bipartisan 
foreign policy was favored, but the Administration 
was attacked for the ‘‘secret agreements’’ it had 
‘made at Yalta and Potsdam.—In the first 1950 
“Congressional special election, William B. Wid- 
I, Republican, was elected to finish the term of 
ormer Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, in the 7th New 
sey District. He defeated George T. English, 
“Democrat, 31,754 to 15,370. Thomas was jailed for 
_ Payroll padding.—About 11,000 persons paid $1 each 
lus 20c federal tax to attend an old-fashioned 
se blican.box-supper party in Uline Arena, Wash- 
‘ington, D.C. : 
Feb. 8—Gov. Dewey, in a lecture at Princeton 
University, denounced the ‘‘croaking voices of re- 
action” within the Republican party who, to es- 
“cape the stigma of ‘‘me-tooism,”’ assailed all leg- 
islation espoused by the Democrats. He said he 
“Was for such basic concepts as collective bargain- 
ing, minimum wages, unemployment insurance, 
“Yegulation of markets for capital, old age insur- 
nce, and equal rights for all regardless of race, 
‘color, creed or national origin. 


_ Feb. 13—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower said in a 
Speech in New York City that a greater menace to 
American freedom than the atomic bomb was the 
'“‘ereeping paralysis’’ of increasing Federal power 
‘over state ‘and local affairs. 


| Feb. 14—Lt. Comdr. William H. Bates of Salem, 
'Mass., was elected to.the House of Representatives 
from the 6th Massachusetts District, defeating 
' former Rep. Richard M. Russell in a special elec- 
tion. Bates was elected to the seat held by his 
father, George J. Bates, who died in a plane crash 


“Noy. 1, 1949. . 


» Feb. 16—In a speech to 5,300 Democrats attend- 
ing a $100-a-plate Jefferson-Jackson dinner in 
Washington, President Truman said that ‘“‘for the 
epublicans to drag out the same moth-eaten 
“scarecrow of ‘socialism’ again in 1950,’’ after they 
had used it to-oppose progress since 1933, was ‘‘an 
“insult to the intelligefice of the American people.’’ 
He described the Republicans as ‘‘a party of in- 
ction’? which offered slogans instead of construc- 
tive platforms. 


Feb: 24—Henry A. Wallace told 1,100 delegates 
“to the second national convention of the Progessive 
“party, which he headed in 1949, in Chicago that 
“his party ‘‘believed with the Communists that peace 
| with Russia is possible—but that doesn’t make us 
Communists,’’ He declared that the U. S. and 
‘Russia ‘‘stand out today as the 2 big brutes of the 
‘world,’’ although they pretended to ‘‘high moral 
principles.”’ 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Feb. 3—The 100-year-old Waltham Watch Co. in 
“4Waltham, Mass., closed its doors and gave dismissal 
‘notices to 1,231 skilled workers who during World 
War It had turned out precision instruments for 
| the armed forces. Company officials and union 
) leaders accused the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
ef selling the American watch-making industry 
“down the river’ by refusing the company a $2,- 
960,000 loan, while the Administration was per- 
‘mitting the dumping of cheay) Swiss watches on the 
American market. The RFC had granted the com- 
‘pany a $6,000,000 loan in January, 1949, for reor- 


Banization. _Keel Of Superliner Laid 


Feb. 8—The keel of a 48,000-ton superliner, ten- 
| tatively named the United States, was laid at the 


. ‘ 7 


Newport News Shipbuilding 
in Virginia. The liner, under cons mn for the 
U. S. Lines, was requisitioned later by the Mari- 


time Administration for a troopship. 


Feb. 10—The ie iat Bank of Washing- 

ton extended a $100,000, loan to the new Re- 

public of Indonesia for the puchase of capital goods 

iz the U. S. for the country’s economic reconstruc- 
on. 

Feb. .12—Federal internal revenue collections 
dropped from $42,302,864,105 in 1948 to $40,501,- 
870,605 in 1949, the Treasury reported. The biggest 
drop was in personal income tax payments which, 
due to cuts voted by the Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress, fell from $20,281,564,081 in 1948 to $17,- 
752,414,084 in 1949. Corporation tax collections 
ponies $10,928,910,030 in 1948 to $11,851,444,106 


Anti-Trust Suit Against Shuberts 5 


Feb, 21—A civil anti-trust suit was filed in Fed- 
eral Court, New York City, by the government 
against Lee and Jacob J. Shubert, theatrical pro- 
ducers; Marcus Heiman, president of the United 
Booking Office; the Select Theaters Corp. and the 
L. A. B. Amusement Corp. The complaint charged 
that the Shuberts, through their various corpora- 
tions, controlled 37 theaters in the U. S. and also 
a large part of all bookings. The government asked 
that the defendants divest themselves of either 
the booking or the presentation branch of their 
enterprises. 


Feb. 24—Acting under a cost-of-living clause in 
its contract with the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, the General Motors Corp. cut wages 2¢ an 
hour and reduced prices of passenger cars and 
trucks $10 to $40. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
had reported a 4-month drop in the consumers’ 
price index from 168.5 to 166.9. (The price index 
is based on a par of 100 for the 1935-39 period.) 


Feb. 26—An order to terminate an alleged con- 
spiracy to fix prices and otherwise eliminate com- 
petition was issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the American Dental Trade Assn., 
6 of its officers and 143 manufacturers and distrib- 
utors. The respondents, the commission charged, 
controlled 75% of the dental goods trade in the 
U. Ss. 


Feb. 27—The U. S. and Canada signed a 50-year 
treaty providing for a large-scale expansion of the 
power output of the Niagara River to supply cheap 
energy for farms, homes and factories on an equal 
basis to both countries. The treaty contained 
safeguards to protect the scenic beauty of Niagara 
Falls and guarantee the continuous flow of water. 


Russia Revalues Ruble 


Feb. 28—Discarding the U.S. dollar as its mone- 
tary yardstick, which it had used since 1937, the 
Soviet Union placed the ruble on a gold basis and 
revalued it at 4 rubles to the dollar instead of 6.3 
rubles. The Moscow government also ordered broad 
reductions in the prices of consumer goods, with the 
result that Russians went on a buying spree. 
The French National Assembly passed a bill limiting 
the import of American soft drinks. The action 
followed a campaign by French wine interests and 
the Communists to ban Coca-Cola and similar bey- 
erages on the ground they “endangered the health 
and civilization of France’’ and also were a serious 
drain on the country’s economy. James A. Farley, 
president of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., New 
York, said it was ‘‘small reward”’ for the Marshall 
Plan. 


GENERAL 

Feb. 4—David Michael Mountbatten, Marquess 
of Milford Haven and cousin of King George VI, 
and Mrs, Romaine Dahlgren Pierce Simpson, 
American divorcée, were married in Washington 
in a ceremony attended by representatives of Eu- 
ropean royalty. 

Feb, 7—A jury of 9 mothers and 3 fathers in 
Bridgeport, Conn., acquitted Carol Paight, 21- 
year-old ‘college student, ofthe ‘‘mercy’’ slaying 
of her father, Police Sgt, Carl Paight, who was 
dying of cancer. She shot and killed him’ in a 
Stamford, Conn., hospital Sept. 23, 1949. 

Feb. 8—Sagamore Hill, estate of the late Presi- 


dent Theodore Roosevelt, was purchased by the 
Roosevelt Memorial Assn. as a national shrine to 


‘the 26th President, 


Ingrid Bergman Gets Divorce 


Feb. 9—A divorce was granted in Juarez, Mex- 
ico, to Ingrid Bergman, Swedish actress, from Dr. 


SEE Te an gave bith to.» con Bee. a up finding 


Parivie i Ttalian picture director, 
Rep ailced ‘paternity of the child and said he Navy 


would rae ofa ee 
Feb. 12—Térnadoes sw across eveport 

area of Louisiana, Western Texas and Southern 

Ar as, killing 43. 
Feb. 


in in the search were killed when the 
aaa in flames at Great Falls, Mont. 


for an Air Force C-54 with 44 persons on board, | leftist 


which disappeared Jan. 27 while crossing the 
Yukon Territory from Anchorage, 


Search | March 3—A delegation of 


Alaska, to Great | State Department to enter the U. S. 


inter-service 


European Leftist Leaders Barred 
leaders themselves 


calling 
gress of Peace’ was. refused <penniisil 


Falls, was abandoned: No trace of the transport } tion, with headquarters in Paris, had anno 


was found. 
Commuter Trains Crash; 32 Die 


Feb. 17—Thirty-two persons were killed and 100 | ish artist; the Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson, 


injured in a head-on collision between two Long 
Island R. R. commuter trains on a temporary one- 


track section near Rockville Center on Long Island, | delegates: 


N. Y. Jacob Kiefer, motorman, was charged with 
second-degree manslaughter for allegedly having 
passed a red stop signal light. His record showed 
21 prior violations of rules. See also General 
Chronology, Mar. 30. 


Feb. 19—Broadway’s bright lights were dimmed | Hungary’s trial of Robert A. Vogeler, assert 
when Bertram D. Tallamy, New York State Solid | the proceedings were characterized by 


’ Fuels Administrator, ordered a temporary brown- 


out to conserve diminishing coal supplies. The 
state also rationed private consumers because of 
the coal miners’ strike. Six other states—Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Illinois and 
Minnesota—also began rationing coal. 


Fire Destroys Cyclotron 


Feb. 22—-Princeton University’s 35-ton, 18,000,- 
000-electron-volt cyclotron, used for atomic re- 
search, was destroyed by fire when 800 gallons of 
oil in the cooling system burst into flames. The 
eyclotron cost $400,000. 


Feb. 24—A jury in Detroit acquitted Carl E. Bol- 
ton, a convicted burglar and former president of 
a UAW local, of complicity in the attempt to 
kill Walter P. Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, with a shotgun blast 
April 20, 1948. 


Feb. 28—A 200-pound leopard, recently imported 
from India, which terrorized Oklahoma City (pop. 
250,000) after it escaped from its 20-foot pit in the 
vity’s Lincoln Park Zoo, crawled back into the pit 
after eating drugged horsemeat and died 15 hours 
later. The animal had eluded armed posses, which 
included 25 Marines and trained big game hunters 
and were aided by a helicopter, for 3 days, 


1950—March 
WASHINGTON 
March 1—Stricter supervision by Congress and 
the National Security Council over the Department 


of Defense and its security policies, including 
atomic warfare, was recommended by the House 


its intention of asking President Tuman and Cons 
gress to end-the race in armaments and atom! 

bombs. Its members included Pablo Picasso, Span 
of Canterbury, ; 


“Red Dean’’ ‘ England; Dr. Ma, 


Cosyns, Belgian atomic physicist, and 2 Soy 


March 4—The State Department, in a formas 
note, dismissed as ‘‘improper and irrelevant’’ a res 
quest by the Communist government of Hungary 
that the U. S. reduce the staff of its legation 


in Budapest. The note also protested agains 


““demo} 
strably preposterous falsehoods.’ The departmen® 
announced that, at the request of Rumania, a 
other Soviet satellite, it would close its informa 
tion bureau in Bucharest. 


March 7—Rear Adm. Joel T. Boone was relievec! 
as chief medical officer in the Department of De= 
fense and transferred to a minor post a few hour. 
after he had criticized as ‘‘shortsighted’’ the des 
partment’s decision to shut down 5 general milite re 
hospitals and reduce the capacity of others. He 
testified before a House Armed Services subcom i 


mittee. First Arms Shipped to Europe 


March 8—The first shipment of the $1,000,000,00 
in arms from the U. S. to Europe under the term 
of the North Atlantic Mutual Defense Treaty wa! 
loaded on the French aircraft carrier Dixmude a) 
Norfolk, Va. It consisted of 48 new fighter plane? 
and bombers. 

March 13—In a message to Congress advocating! 
reorganization of 21 Federal departments and 
agencies along lines recommended by the Hoove® 
Commission, President Truman asked for abolition! 
of the Maritime-Commission and the office of gen) 
eral counsel to the National Labor Relations Boards 


March 14—Convicted of perjury for having tole 
a House committee that he had never been ¢ 
Communist, Harold R. Christoffel, former head o 
the United Automobile Workers, CIO, local ir 
Milwaukee, was senténced to 2-6 years in prison 
by Federal Judge F. Dickinson Letts. A previouz 
conviction was reversed by the U. S. Supreme Cour 
in 1949 on a technicality. 


March 15—Capt. John G. Crommelin Jr., eriti¢e 
of unification and defense policies, was furloughec 


Judith Coplon and Gubichev Convicted of Espionage 


Judith Coplon, 28, a former political 
analyst in the Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C., and honor graduate of 
Barnard College, and Valentin A, Gubi- 
chev, 33, a Russian engineer employed by 
the United Nations, were found guilty of 
espionage, March 7, 1950, in Federal Dis- 
trict Court, New York, N. Y., Judge Syl- 
vester Ryan presiding. They were sen- 
tenced to 15 years in prison. Gubichev’s 
sentence was suspended if he agreed to 
leave the United States within two weeks. 
This was done on recommendation of the 
State Department, to avoid reprisals on 
Americans in eastern Europe. Gubichev 
accepted the terms. He and his wife Lydia 
departed on the Polish liner Batory March 
20, for the Soviet Union, 

The two were trailed by FBI agents to 
widely separated meeting places in New 


York. Notes on a secret report on Sovie | 
matters were found in Miss Coplonts 
handbag, but agents testified they did no 
see any papers change hands, -Defens 
contended Miss Coplon and Gubichey 
were in love, but during the 21-day tria} 
they did not speak to each other, Neithe 
‘eo ane oes stand. : 
udge Ryan, in pre-trial hearings, rul 
the FBI had violated the law by apoE 
telephone wires to obtain evidence, bu 
that the Government had sufficient evi. 
dence to warrant a trial. Miss Copl 
previously had been convicted by a Fed 
eral jury in Washington of stealing secre 
decuments from the Department of Jus 
tice, and had been sentenced to 5 years 
Her two sentences were set to run con: 


bail in Washington and $40,000 bail 


secutively. She was released in ttle 
New York, pending appeal, | 


aba 


e Navy Matt’ . Crommelin, on a speaking tour 
id he would continue to speak out. 


a= Acheson Gives Plan on Russia 


March 16—Following up a foreign policy address 

: ich he warned the Chinese people against let- 
their new rulers involve them in ‘‘aggressive. 

i subversive. adventures’? beyond their borders, 
Secretary Acheson, in a speech in Berkeley, Calif., 
‘Outlined a 7-point program which, he said, would 
ermit the U. S. and Soviet Russia to co-exist 
hout armed conflict. He proposed (1) the speedy 
ting of peace treaties for Germany, Austria 
Japan; (2) withdrawal of Soviet military and 
ice forces from all satellite countries; (3) re- 
yersal of the Soviet policy of obstruction in the 
"U. N.; (4) a “realistic and effective’? program of 
omic energy control; (5) cessation of subversive 
tivities by the Communist apparatus outside of 
ssia; (6) an end of the treatment of U. S. diplo- 
ats as ‘‘criminals’’ in Soviet-dominated coun- 
tries; (7) discontinuance of the propaganda policy 
Systematically distorting the picture of the 
S.—After a stormy 4-day voyage from Washing- 
mn on the yacht Williamsburg, President Truman 
Pe mded in Key West, Fla., for a 4-week vacation. 
Within half an hour of his arrival, he signed the 
‘bill repealing all Federal taxes on oleomargarine. 


_ March 18—Proclaiming the 17th national census, 
/Geginning April 1, President Truman gave solemn 
s urance that no individual’s privacy would be 

invaded and that the data obtained would not be 
“lsed as a basis to seek tax increases. 


March 29—The first 4 of 70 B-29 Superfortresses 
| which the U. S. agreed to deliver to Britain under 
the North Atlantic mutual defense pact took off 
from Andrews Air Force base near Washington 
“after brief ceremonies attended by Secretary of 
eeense Johnson and Sir Oliver Franks, British 
Ambassador. They landed at Marham Airfield, 
‘England, March 22. 


March 22—Despite a last-hour appeal by Presi- 
“dent Truman that the measure be passed in its 
entirety, the House voted, 218 to 155, to drop from 
‘the Administration’s middle income housing bill 
“the provision of special incentives for a pioneering 
' co-operative housing program. It then passed the 
' Senate-approved version, 361 to 10. The co-op 
‘section had the support of the 4 major veterans’ 
organizations.—The U. S. Court of Appeals, 2 to 1, 
“upheld ‘as constitutional the Government’s loyalty 
“program, under which employees may be discharged 
for alleged disloyalty, It found, however, that 
such employees could not be barred from all Federal 
service for 3 years, as this smacked of ‘‘punish- 
ment’”’ not contemplated by the President.—Presi- 
dent Truman named Thomas E. Murtfay, a New 
York City industrial engineer and inventor, as a 
“member of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


¥ 


Defenses Weakened, Eisenhower Warns 


_ March 23—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower declared, 
“in an address in New York City, that ‘‘America has 
‘already disarmed to the extent—in some directions 
even beyond the extent—that I, with deep con- 
-¢ern for her present safety, could possibly advise, 
until we have certain knowledge that all nations, 
in concerted action, are doing likewise.’ He warned 
against placing faith in mere signed pledges of dis- 
‘armament, but called for ‘‘practical and mutually 
enforceable measures’’ supervised by an effective 
" United Nations with police power strong enough to 
combat. “‘international lawlessness.’’ Secretary of 
' Defense Johnson replied later he felt the nation’s 
' defenses were ‘‘sufficient to the moment.’’ 


' March 25—Sen. Vandenberg, Republican mem- 


f German Scientist, Employed by 


| March 1—Dr. Kraus Julius Emil Fuchs, 
88, German-born scientist and chief phys- 
icist at the British atomic research plant 
at Harwell, pleaded guilty of violating the 

' Official Secrets Act and was sentenced to 
°14 years in prison. He was arrested Feb. 3 
on information supplied by the FBI, show- 
ing that he communicated valuable atomic 
‘information to Russian agents in Britain 
‘and in the U. S., where he worked on the 
‘Los Alamos project. He said he had begun 
iving information to Russia in 1942, when 
Be was taken from an alien enemy camp 
and given scientific work. He believed 
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and placed half-pay by Secretary of | ber of the Senate Foreign Relations kenge A 
a commission to ree: 


sed an ‘‘unpartisan’’ com 

America’s role in world affairs and recommend a 
long-range economic and political peace policy. In 
a letter to Paul G. Hoffman, he said such a com- 
Mission was needed because the ECA would come 
to an end in 1952, but, he declared, the responsi- 
bilities of the U. S. as ‘‘the world’s largest creditor 
nation and the world’s spearhead in the quest 
for a dependable peace’’ would continue. 


March 27—In a note to Moscow, the State De- 
partment formally protested against the Soviet 
Government’s plan to discontinue the old diplo- 
matic exchange rate of 8 tubles for $1 and make 
diplomats subject to the new ‘‘normal’’ rate of 4 
rubles for $1. This exchange rate, the note said} 
would be ‘‘fictitious’’ as the ruble was not a cur- 
rency in international trade. The department esti- 
mated the new rate would add $1,000,000 a year 
to the cost of operating the Moscow Embassy. 


March 29—Gen. Eisenhower, in testimony before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, recom- 
mended that $500,000,000 be added to the military 
budget for the 1951 fiscal year to bring it within 
the $15,000,000,000 ceiling which he and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had set when they drafted the 
budget for President Truman. He said he was not 
consulted about proposed cuts which brought it 
down to $14,114,460,000. He urged the increase 
to assure the maintenance of a 48-group first-line 
Air Force which he regarded as a ‘“‘safe minimum;”” 
adequate defense of Alaskan air bases, and ex- 
pansion of anti-submarine forces.—In Albany, Gov. 
Dewey signed a bill under which New York State 
took over from the Federal Govérnment control 
of residential. rents and froze them, with few 
exceptions, at the March 1, 1950, levels until 
June 30, 1952. New York City landlords filed suit 
in Federal Court to have the law declared void 
on the ground it was unconstitutional. 


March 31—After reversing an amendment which 
would have denied further aid to Britain until 
Ireland was united, the House passed, 287 to 86, 
an omnibus foreign aid authorization of $3,102,- 
450,000 for the 1951 fiscal year. The final tally 
showed 209 Democrats and 78 Republicans for the 
bill, and 16 Democrats and 69 Republicans against 
it. The measure provided $2,850,000,000 for the 
European Recovery Program; $100,000,000 for 
Korea; $100,000,000 for China and contiguous 
areas; $25,000,000 for the Point 4 program, and 
$27,450,000 for Arab refugee relief in Palestine.— 
Bernard M. Baruch, in an address before the 
Naval War College in Newport, R. I., called fer 
transformation of the National Security Council 
into a ‘‘central peace-making agency’’ to evolve 
a definite policy toward winning the “cold war” 
with Russia.—The Atomic Energy Commission or- 
dered the burning of 3,000 copies of the magazine 
Scientific American because it contained an article 
by Dr. Hans A. Bethe, former chief theorist of 
the Los Alamos, N. M., laboratories, which allegedly 
divulged secrets about the hydrogen bomb. 


FOREIGN 


March 1—Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek re- 
sumed the Presidency- of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government in Taipei, Formosa. He said that when 
he retired Jan. 21, 1949, and turned over to Vice 
President Li Tsung-jen the titular leadership, it 
was only a temporary move to facilitate peace 
negotiations with the Chinese Communists which, 
however, failed. In New York City, where he was 
recovering from an operation, Li denounced Chi- 
ang as a dictator. Li had luncheon with President 
Truman at the White House the next day, but his 
visit was described as purely social.—President 


Britain, Betrayed Atomic Secrets 


the western allies “deliberately allowed 
Germany and Russia to fight each other to 
death.”” The Russians paid his expenses 
and £100 ($280) as token payment. 

As a sequel, the FBI made 4 arrests in 
the United States in May and June after 
agents had talked to Fuchs in an English 
prison. Those arrested were: Harry Gold, 
a Philadelphia biochemist; Alfred Dean 
Slack, a Syracuse (N. Y.). chemist; David 
Greenglass, an ex-GI and former worker 
at the Los Alamos project, and Dr. Sidney 
Weinbaum, a scientist at the California 
Institute of Technology. 


. 
| 
| 
| 
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Communist, but asserted Com- 
munism in SOEs sepa Felecia comainea on iclendly 
terms with Nazi Germany after Hitler’s blitzkrieg 
on Britain opened. 
'¥rance Signs Pact with Saar 


Mareh 3—An agreement was signed in Paris be- 
tween France and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the Saar region, under which the Saar turned 
ever its coal mines and subjected its customs, 
monetary and economic affairs to French admin- 
istration for 50 years. In return, France recognized 
the Saar’s jurisdiction over legislative, adminis- 
trative and legal affairs. The pact was protested by 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the West German 
Federal Republic who said it had seriously dam- 
aged his government’s faith in the Western Allies. 
—Poland began expulsion of the last 125,000 Ger- 
mans formerly living in the Prussian provinces east 
of the Oder-Neisse rivers; which were incorporated 
in Poland. The Western German Republic agreed to 
admit 25,000 refugees who had relatives in that 
region. 


March 5—The Populist (royalist) party of for- 
mer Foreign Minister Constantin Tsaldaris finished 
first by a narrow margin in a national election in 
Greece. The Populists received’ 268,000 votes; the 
National Progressive Union, off-shoot of the Liberal 
party, 255,750; the Liberals, 248,620; Social Demo- 
ete: 157,360, and the leftist Republican Front, 
153,465. 


March 6—Michal Shipkov, 39, a Bulgarian trans- 
lator formerly employed by~the U. S. legation in 
Sofia, ‘confessed’? in a Bulgarian court that he 
had committed espionage for the U. S. and Britain 
for 6 years. His trial followed by 2 days an official 
statement by the State Department in Washington 
that, the ‘‘confession’’ had been wrested from 
Shipkov after 32 hours’ torture following his ar- 
rest Aug, 20, 1949. After signing the ‘‘confession,”’ 
the statement said, Shipkov was released and re- 
turned to his job at. the legation where he made a 
deposition of what had happened to him. He was 
arrested again Feb. 11 when he left the legation, 
where he had.been granted asylum. The court later 
sentenced him to 15 years in prison.—The Nether- 


Doctor Acquitted of “Mercy Killing" of Cancer Patient | 


A trial which attracted world-wide at- 
tention opened Feb. 20 in the New Hamp- 
shire mill town of Manchester. Charged 
with first degree murder was Dr. Her- 
mann N. Sander, aged 41, a practitioner in 
Candia (pop. 965), 10 miles to the north- 
east, who was accused of the “mercy kill- 
ing” of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 59, an incur- 
able cancer patient. The indictment 
alleged that the physician “wilfully, felo- 
niously and maliciously” injected air into 
Mrs, Borroto’s veins Dec. 4, 1949, causing 
her death within 10 minutes. 

After 70 veniremen had been examined 
on their views on euthanasia (the action 
of inducing a painless death), an all-male 
jury was chosen Feb, 22. Nine of the jurors 
were Catholics and all but one were mar- 
ried or widowers. 


Widower Friendly Toward Physician 


Reginald F. Borroto, a retired oil sales- 
man, called by the prosecution, testified 
he had never asked Dr. Sander, ‘‘directly 
or indirectly,” to shorten his wife’s life. 
But, he said, he “could not feel more 
kindly toward Dt. Sander if he was my 
brother.” As he left the witness stand, 
the widower shook hands with the de- 
fendant. 

After the defense opened its case, March 
2, 23 doctors, nurses, patients and friends 
took the’ stand in quick succession to 
Rice Dr. Sander’s character, describing 

im as “‘quiet, unassuming and respected” 


military attachés of American legation in Buda 
pest. 


March 10—Soviet Russia desired to “‘live in peac: 


etn 


99.96% .—On the ground that they were unwele om & 


because of testimony implicating them at the tria 
of Robet A. Vogeler, U. S. businessman, Hungs 
Communist government demanded the recall o 


The officers were recalled later. : 


March 14—In the first top-level change imi 
Czechoslovakia’s government since the Communist” 
gained control in June, 1948, the resignation of D} 
Vladimir Clementis as foreign minister and his re 
placement by Vice Premier Viliam Siroky wel 
announced in Prague. Clementis had been suspecte: 
of Western leanings because of his service with th 
Czech government-in-exile in London. j 


Famine Hits Communist North China 


March 15—The Chinese Communist radio a’ 
Peiping reported that, following disastrous floods 
16,000,000 civilians were starving in North China 
in the worst famine the country had experiencec 
in 72 years. H 

March 16—After a turbulent, all-night sessions 
the French National Assembly ratified, 416 to 181) 


—a_ man devoted to the welfare of his 
patients and of humanity. 

Dr. Sander admitted he had injected ain 
into Mrs. Borroto’s veins. But, he said 
when he examined her on entering the 
room, there was no pulse, no breath: no 
heart sound. He then called for a syringe 
and made 4 injections of air, a total of 
25 to 28 cc. 

“I didn’t know what I was doing at th 
time I did it,” he said. “I was confused 
Something snapped in me,” 

Dr. Richard Ford, of Harvard Medica’ 
School, testifiéd that he did not believe 
the air injections administered by the de- 
fendant had caused Mrs. Borroto’s death 
At least 200 to 300 cc. of air, injectec 
rapidly, was needed to kill a human being: 

On March '9 Superior Court Justice 
Harold E, Wescott instructed the jury tc 
return one of three verdicts—first degree 
murder, second degree murder, or not 
guilty. After 70 minutes’ deliberation, the 
jury handed up a verdict of acquittal 
The verdict was greeted with applause b3 
the spectators crowding the courtroom 
most of them Dr. Sander’s neighbors. 

During the trial 1,800 contributions to- 
taling $12,500 toward the defense func 
were received, most of them from strang. 
ers in all parts of the U. S. and Canada. Dr 
Sander’s license to practice medicine wa: 
revoked, April 19, by the New Hampshir 
Board of Registration in Medicine. It wa: 
restored June 30, 
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bilateral pact under which the U. S. Saced 
furnish France with arms for the North 
‘tlantic defense. 
March 18—Reports of an impending currency 
‘teform set off a panic in Russian-occupied Eastern 
ermany where the holders of hundreds of mil- 
_lions of East marks rushed to the exchanges to 
convert their cash into West marks, causing the 
ae mark to drop from the exchange rate of 
-to-1 to 9.20-to-1. The East German Democratic 
Republic denied it planned to revalue its cur- 
Tency and charged a ‘‘Western plot.’’-—Msgr. Ot- 
tavio de Liva, the Vatican’s last representative 
in Czechoslovakia, left Prague by air for Rome, 
hhavng been ordered out of the country. 


U. S. Warships in Saigon; 4,000 Riot 


March 20—A visit of the U. S. destroyers Stickell 
and Anderson in Saigon Harbor, French Indo- 
China, provoked a riot of 4,000 supporters of the 
Moscow-backed Viet Nam regime of Ho Chi Minh. 
U. S. and French flags were torn down and 15 
buses and trucks overturned. French police used 
tear gas to oust the rioters from behind barricades. 
Eight persons were injured.—Aja Vrzanova, 18, 
Women’s champion figure-skater of the world, an- 
Mounced in London she would not return to her 
native Czechoslovakia. 


March 22—Hundreds of persons were injured in 
Northern Italy in violence which accompanied a 
mMation-wide 12-hour general strike called by the 
Communist-controlled General Confederation of 
-Labor to protest against the killing of 2 workmen 


| by police at Lentella. The strike was 100% effec-_ 


tive in Genoa and 70 to 90% in other industrial 
_centers.—The West German government in Bonn 
proposed a-3-point program for Germany’s reunifi- 
cation: (1) Promulgation by the 4 occupying pow- 
ers of an election law on democratic principles for 
all of Germany; (2) election of a constituent as- 
sembly in nationai balloting supervised by com- 
missions set up either by the occupying powers or 
by the U. N.; (3) drafting by the assembly of a 
constitution for the entire country which could be 
either accepted or rejected in a free national 
referendum. 
Czechs Seize Planes; Flee to Munich 
March 24—Three Czech transport planes, en 
route from local points to Prague, were diverted 
to Erdwing airfield, near Munich, Germany, when 
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some of the passengers and crew members took 
over the controls or, in one case, forced the pilot 
at pistol point to change directions. Of the 84 
Czech passengers and crew members on board, 
57 told U. S. military police they wanted to return 
to Czechoslovakia. Another passenger was Miss 
Katherine Kosmak, head of the U. S. Information 
Library in Prague, who returned there by train. 
A demand that 8 airmen taking part in the flight 
be extradited to Czechoslovakia for trial as ‘‘trait- 
ors’’ was rejected by the U. S., which said it had 
granted them political asylum. 


March 26—More than 95% of Yugoslavia’s 9,700,- 
000 registered voters went to the polls to elect a new 
620-member Parliament. Only one slate of candi- 
dates was offered, but voters were permitted to 
cast negative ballots. The individual candidates 
polled majorities ranging from 93.3% to 99.3%. 
Marshal Tito was elected to Parliament from each 
of the 4 republics in the Yugoslav Federation, by- 
majorities of from 99% to 99.8%. The results, he 
declared, showed the people believed their country 
was on the right road to socialism. 


North Atlantic Defense Plan Adopted 

March 28—A 5-year “‘integrated defense plan,” 
assigning to each member nation specifie tasks in 
the event of war, was agreed on by the Chiefs of 
Staff of 11 of the North Atlantic Treaty countries 
at a conference in The Hague, presided over by 
U. S. Gen. Omar N. Bradley. To the U. S. was 
assigned the responsibility for strategic bombing, 
while the U. S. and Britain were jointly given the 
job of maintaining supremacy on the sea, and 
the continental nations agreed to supply the land 
forces in the initial phases of hostilities. The plan 
later was approved by the defense ministers of the 
treaty nations who also met in The Hague.—A sug- 
gestion by Winston Chuchill in the House of Com- 
mons that German ‘soldiers should share with 
American, British and French troops in the de- 
fense of Western Europe was rejected) by Foreign 
Secretary Bevin as ‘‘frightful’’ and contrary to the 
policies of the 3 powers. 


March 29—Rebellious Hukbalahaps, mountain 
tribesmen under Communist leadership, attacked 
4 towns near Manila, killed 14 constables and 
civilians, occupied government buildings for a 
short time and escaped with quantities of arms 
and medicines. Luzon was placed under martial 
law by Philippine President Elpidio Quirino. 


Harry Bridges Convicted of Perjury; Jury Out 94/2 Hours 


Twice in the preceding ‘10 years, the 
U. S. Government had tried to deport 
Australian-born Harry Renton Bridges, 
president of the CIO International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
on the ground that he was a Communist. 
On the first occasion, in 1939, the Com- 
missioner of Immigration ruled that 
Bridges was ‘“‘an energetic radical but not 
a Communist.” The second time a :depor- 
tation order, issued in 1941, was set aside 
by the U. S. Supreme Court which held, 
June 18,-1945, that he was not a Com- 
munist. Three months later, Sept. 17, 
Bridges was granted U. S. citizenship after 
he had sworn he had never been a Com- 
munist. ’ : : 

A Federal grand jury in San Francisco 
indicted Bridges and 2 of his union asso- 
ciates May 25, 1949, on charges of perjury, 
conspiracy and fraud on the basis of his 
sworn testimony at the naturalization 
hearing. The trial opened Nov, 14, 1949, 
in San Francisco before a jury of 8 men 
and 4 women. It continued through 81 
court days and cost the Government $100,- 
000. Defense expenses were met through 
$5 assessments on the members of 
Bridges’ union. 

The prosecution rested Jan. 16, 1950, 
after calling 14 witnesses, of whom 11 
ealled Bridges a former Communist. Their 
credibility was assailed by the defense. 

Bridges himself took the witness stand 
Feb. 7 and swore he was not and never 
had been a Communist and that Commu- 
nists had_-never controlled his union. 

He spent 7 days on the witness stand, 
contradicting, point by point, the testi- 
mony of the prosecution witnesses whom 


he characterized as ‘‘liars, rats and stool 
pigeons.’’ Under cross-examination he de- 
clared he had “lacked the courage”’ to be- 
come a Communist, and denied charges 
he had attended meetings of top Com- 
munists at their headquarters—‘‘the 
American Kremlin’’—in New York City. 


Would Fight for U. S., Says Bridges 


“This is my country,” Bridges told the 
court. “I don’t believe Russia wants to 
make war on us, but if she does * * * the 
people of the U.-S. will fight and so 
will 1.” 

The case went to the jury March $31, 
After having been out for 9415 hours, in- 
cluding 4 nights locked up in hotel rooms, 
the jurors, April 4, returned-verdicts of 
guilty against all 3 defendants. Bridges 
was convicted of conspiracy and perjury, 
and his codefendants, Harry Sehmidt, in- 
ternational representative of the union, 
and James R. Robertson, its first vice 
president, of conspiracy and abetting per- 
jury. On April 10, Judge George B, Harris 
sentenced Bridges to 5 years in the peni- 
tentiary and his codefendants to 2 years 
each. All were released in bail pees 
appeal. Judge Harris revoked Bridges’ 
citizenship June 20. Judge Harris revoked 
Bridges’ bail August 5 because his views 
were “inimical to the security of the U.S.” 
A writ of habeas corpus was denied by a 
Federal District judge Aug. 7. The 9th 
Federal Court of Appeals (San Francisco) 
released Bridges on bail Aug. 24. Bridges’ 
organization; International panesnor es 
men’s Union, was expelled by the execu, 
tive board, C. I. O. for alleged Communi 
leanings, Aug. 29. 


against ie 

to the U. N. subject to a veto by one 

Five. The court, in an advisory opinion to 
ie aa og aed oes the contention 
U. Ss. | Vv. 
would abrogate the U. N. charter. 


deported or ‘‘exterminated”’ 

formerly lived in the Caucasus area. He denied 
Soviet counter-charges that guerrillas captured by 
the Gréek army in the civil war were subjected to 
prutal treatment and death in a concentration 
camp on the island of Macronisos. 


March 14— Without advance notice, Poland with- 
drew from membership in the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and. Development (World Bank). 
Under the 1944 Bretton Woods charter of the fund, 
Poland’s subscription was to have been $125,000,000 
but it had made enly a token payment of $12,500. 
It received no credits from either organization. 


Lie Proposes Cold War Session 


March 21—Speaking at a dinner in Washington 
at which Vice President Barkley and 5 Cabinet 
Officers were present, Secretary General Lie pro- 
posed a special meeting of the Security Council to 
study ending the cold war and ‘‘a 20-year program 
to win the peace through the U. N.”’ He suggested 
that at the special session the nations should be 
represented by their foreign ministers ‘‘or eyen the 
heads of government.’’ 


March 27——After attacking the ‘‘imperialistic’’ 
aims of the U. S. and ‘‘the U. S. satellites’? in the 
Far East, the Soviet delegates walked out of meet- 
ings of the Commission on Human Rights and the 
Transport and Communications Commission when 
their demand for expulsion of the Chinese Nation- 
alist representatives was rejected. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, chairman of the Human Rights Com- 
mission, ruled the Soviet motion out of order. She 
was upheld, 12 to 2, with Russia and Yugoslavia 
in the minority. The Russians’ action brought to 
16 the number of bodies boycotted. 


March 29—Dr,. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, former 
General Assembly president, recommended in a 
cable to Secretary General Lie that Communist 
China be admitted to the U. N. 


March 30—In an advisory opinion, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice upheld, 11 to 3, U. S. and 
British charges that Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru- 
mania had violated their peace treaty obligations 
by depriving their people of human rights. The 3 
Soviet satellites, not members of the U. N., had 
notified the court they refused ‘to recognize its 
jurisdiction because the matters at issue were ‘‘of 
purely domestic concern,’’ 


POLITICS 


March 22—Goy. Dewey appointed 6 of his clos- 
est associates and political advisers to state posts 
continuing beyond the expiration of his term Dec. 
31, 1950, They were: Paul Lockwood, his secretary, 
to be a member of the Public Service Commission; 
John E, Burton, Budget Director, Elliott V. Bell, 
former State Superintendent of Banks, and Hick- 
man Powell, member of his research staff, to be 
members of the State Power Authority; William B. 
Herlands, former special Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, to be a member of the State Board of Media- 
tion, and R. Burdell Bixby, his assistant secretary 
to be a member of the State Thruway Authority. 


March 23—A bill creating 2 more $28,000-a-year 
county judgeships in Queens, New York City, spon- 
sored jointly by the Democratic and Republican 
county leaders, was unanimously passed by the New 
York State Legislature and vetoed. Mayor O’Dwyer 


Hee protested the judgeships as a burden on the 
city. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


, March 1—The U. S. Export-Import Bank granted 

. 2 second $20,000,000 loan to Yugoslavia to buy 
\American goods and meet other dollar commit- 
ments. A similar loan was made Sept, 8, 1949. 


March 6—President Truman, by proclamation, 
Ostponed until April 1, 1951, the effective date of 
law increasing Panama Canal tolls from’ 90c a ton 
$l, It was the fourth time the rise had been 
off since it was approved by Congress in 1948, 


Union that to limit the veto | - 


the 324.000,000 & 
end of the war, would cost ‘public 


Exports to Russia Slump 


March 12—Because of government restrictions on 
“war potential’ products, U. S. exports to Russia 
dropped by $160,000,000 in the period March 1, 
1948, to Sept. 30;1949, the Department of Com- 
merce reported. 


March 13—The General Motors Corp. reported a 
net profit of $656,434,232 for 1949, the greatest 
earnings for a year ever recorded by an American 
corporation. It exceeded the 1948 total of $440,~ 
447,724 by 49%. > 


March 21—A bill setting up a State Authority 
to construct and operate a $500,000,000 “‘thruway” 
Soe New York City to Buffalo was signed by Gov. 

wey. 


March 23—Although the average wage of workers 
in 13 manufacturing industries rose from $23.86 a 
week in 1939 to $54.94 in 1949, an increase of 130%, 
the real increase was only $8.31 a week due to 
higher living costs and Federal taxes, the Labor 
Department reported. 


March 24—Spain obtained a $20,000,000 loan from 
the National City Bank of New York. Previously 
it had borrowed $25,000,000 from the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. Both loans were secured by gold 
flown to New York City. 


Equitable Life Has Railroad Plan 


March 26—A plan under which the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society would purchase new freight 
cars and lease them to the railroads was an- 
nounced by Thomas I. Parkinson, president. He said 
that much of the equipment now in use was ob- 
solete, slowing down service, because the roads 
were required to pay down at least 20% on new 
freight cars. 


March 31—In the fiscal year which began Apri? 
1, 1949, Britain accumulated a surplus of £62,000,000 
($173,000,000), or £48,000,000 ($134,400,000) more 
than Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Bx 
chequer, had anticipated. Sir Stafford had esti 
mated total revenues at £3,778,000,000, but collec 
tions totaled £3,924,000,000. 


GENERAL 


March 5—A 19-year-old Negro youth, Willian 
Jones, who had been discharged as cured from th’ 
Matteawan State Hospital, N. Y., for the Crimine 
Insane only 3 days previously, ran amok with 
bread knife in Brooklyn and killed 4 men 
wounded 3 others. He was captured by police. 


March 7—With the pilot blinded by a blizzare 
a Northwest Airlines passenger plane, en route fro} 
Washington, D. C., to Winnipeg, Canada, sidé 
swiped a flagpole and crashed into a house i 
Minneapolis, Minn: All on board the plane, ~j 
passengers and 3 crew members, and 2 children 
the house, were killed. } 


March 8—Fourteen military prisoners died in 
flash fire which swept a temporary cell block | 
the Sandia atomic weapons assembly base 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

] 
| 


Airplane Disaster in Wales 


March 12—Eighty men and women were kill, 
when a 4-engined Avro Tudor plane crashed n 
the Cardiff, Wales, airport in the worst disast) 
in aviation history. There were 3 survivors. 
chartered plane was returning from Dublin wh 
the passengers, mostly Welsh coal miners, 
witnessed a rugby match. The 5 crew members 
6 women were among the victims. The plane carr 
6 persons more than the regulation maximum lo: 


March 17—The skipper and all 39 crew mem 
of the Navy tender Elder were ‘rescued in 
Pacific by 2 other naval vessels a week after th 
ship had been wrecked by an explosion followed 


Bs 2 Dae eis ee 


Twenty-six men drifted in the open sea 
life boat and 5 small rafts after they had been 
red to abandon ship by their commander, Lt. 
F, Adams of Wilmar, Calif. Adams and the 
11 crew members remained on board to 
t the fire. The blackened wreck and the life- 
t and rafts were spotted by 2 naval search 
anes.—D. C. Stephenson, former grand dragon 
the Ku Klux Klan, was paroled from Indiana 
ate Prison, Michigan City, where he had served 
_ years for the murder in 1925 of Madge Ober- 
slizer, a 25-year-old State employee. 


March 18—Mrs. Yvette Madsen, 22, of Brooklyn, 
sentenced by a U. S. court in Frankfort, Ger- 
my, to 15 years in an American prison. She was 
victed of fatally shooting her husband, Air 
Force Lt. Andrew E. Madsen, of Oakland, Calif., 
Oct. 20, 1949. 


March 26—Dolly, regarded as ‘‘a gentle old 
ephant,’’ which for 20 years had accepted peanuts 
out of the hands of children, suddenly turned 


‘tircus winter headquarters at Sarasota, Fla., 
tvYampled a 5-year-old boy to death. The animal 
was destroyed later. 


U. S. Envoy Killed in Air Crash 


March 28—Laurence Steinhardt, U. S. Ambassa- 
/dor to Canada, 3 Air Force officers and the son 
of the U. S. Minister in Canada, were killed when 
Air Force C-47 transport crashed in flames 
“near Ottawa a few minutes after it took off for 
New York. The only survivor was an Air Force 
) Sergeant who suffered a knee injury in a para- 
chute jump.—The Maharaja of Indore, with the 
consent of President Rajendra Prasad of India, 
designated his daughter, Princess Ushadevi Holkar, 
17, born of his first wife, as his successor, barring 
his son, Prince Richard, 6, born of his second wife, 
an American, from the throne. 
March 29—A mild earthquake shook the north 
shore of Long Island, N. Y., and parts of Fairfield 
County, Conn. 


| March 30—Nine patients were suffocated when 

fire swept an annex of the Bella Vista Mental San- 
atorium, a private hospital in the Chestnut Hill 
“section of suburban Philadelphia. Some of the 
Victims were strapped to-their beds. Another pa- 
tient, a World War II veteran, later confessed he 
fiad set the fire and also 10 others in Philadelphia 
H wd Upper Darby. 


1950—April 
WASHINGTON 

_ April 1—The 1950 census began with 140,000 
trained men and women counting 8,500,000 persons 
on the first day. 


_ April 3—Gen. George C. Marshall warned the 
American people that ‘‘the chips are down”’ in the 
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“great struggle’ with Russia and that ‘‘unless we 
achieve victory, our great military and finance 
sacrifices may have been largely in vain.’’ He spoke 
at a ceremony noting the second anniversary of the 
European Recovery Program, sponsored by him 
when he was Secretary of State. He decried pro- 
posals ‘‘to emasculate and reduce ECA to’ a mere 
relief affair.’’—President Truman called on Con- 
gress to overhaul the whole farm price-support pro- 
gram instead of ‘‘patching it up with makeshift 
legislation.’’ He urged authorization of direct pay- 
ments'to farmers producing potatoes and other per- 
ishable foods, and advocated control by farmer- 
elected local committees of cotton acreage to ‘‘alle- 
viate inequities.’’ He said he had signed, “with 
reluctance,”’ a joint resolution permitting increases 
in cotton and peanut planting and placing restric- * 
tions on potato price-supports because, he ex- 
plained, the good features of the bill outweighed 
its defects. 


Restudy of Arms Budget Ordered 


April 4—A restudy of the $14,114,460,000 military 
budget for the 1951 fiscal year by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff was ordered by Secretary of Defense John- 


‘| son to determine whether more funds should be 


requested for aircraft procurement for the Air 
Foree and the Navy. In the House, Rep. Vinson 
(D.-Ga.), chairman of the Armed Seryices Com- 
mittee, called for appropriation of an additional 
$583,289,221 to build up air power. Secretary John- 
son said the Joint Chiefs would examine Vinson’s 
proposals and those made by Gen. Eisenhower who 
previously had urged a $500,000,000 increase in 
the military budget.—President Truman named 
Thomas Knight Finletter of New York City, for- 
mer chairman of the President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission and an advocate of a 70-group Air Force, 
as Secretary of the Air Force to succeed W. Stuart 
Symington, resigned. 


April 5—Charging that he had “intervened’’ in 
its domestic affairs, Guatemala asked the U. S. to 
recall Ambassador Richard C, Patterson, an out- 
spoken foe of the Communists, accused of ‘‘plot- 
ting’ to overthrow the Guatemalan government. 
Patterson was in Washington on leave. The State 
Department rejected the charges. 


Dulles Named Adviser to Acheson 


April 6—To restore the bipartisan foreign policy, 
John Foster Dulles, Republican statesman, accepted 
an invitation from President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson to serye as a consultant to Acheson. His 
status was described as equal to that of Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large Philip C. Jessup and John Sher- 
man Cooper, also a Republican. Dulles said he 
accepted the post in the interest of political unity 
while the cold war with Russia continued.—Presi- 
dent Truman asked Congress to broaden the un- 
employment insurance system by extending it to 


Four hours after they had left-a gam- 
bling place called the Last Chance Tavern, 
Charles Binaggio, 41, gambler and racket- 
eer, who had taken over what remained of 
the Tom Pendergast Democratic machine 
in Kansas City, Mo., in 1946, and his chief 
lieutenant, ex-convict Charles Gargotta, 
51, were found slain in the First District 
Democratic Club, 716 Truman Rd., Bin- 
aggio’s headquarters, April 6. -Both had 
been shot through the head at close range 
4 times. 

The two men were under subpoena to 
appear before a Federal grand jury inves- 
tigating crime and rackets. President Tru- 
man said April 13 he had ordered the in- 
vestigation. The grand jury wanted to 
question Binaggio and Gargotta about 
their connection with a nation-wide vice 
and gambling syndicate. 


Cold-Shouldered by Democratic Leaders 


‘” Binaggio had helped elect Gov. Frank 
Smith in 1948, promising to make Kansas 
“sity a “wide open city.” Gov. Smith re- 

used to work with him and kept the re- 

Srm administration, in office since 1939, 
ihen Tom Pendergast went to jail for in- 
--me tax violations. And although he 


‘ ad worked for President Truman in 1948, 
( 


Kansas City Political Boss and His Henchman Are Slain 


Binaggio received no Federal patronage. 
Some authorities blamed the slayings 
on this dearth of patronage, others on 
underworld suspicions that the men had 
turned informers. During Binaggio’s reign 
as boss, 23 persons were slain in Kansas 
City, including 5 who also had been sub- 
poenaed as grand jury witnesses. 


Gargotta Named 15 as Gamblers 


The grand jury confirmed these suspi- 
cions in a report released April 29. Gar- 
gotta, the report said, had named 15 per- 
sons, including himself, as the operators 
of the largest dice game in Kansas City. 
The gross income of the group, which in- 
cluded 2 county officials, was $34,500,000 
in 8 months, including $19,000,000 from dice 
games, $3,500,000 from the numbers racket 
and $12,000,000 from bookmaking on horse 
TACIBE and other sports events, the jury 
said. 

As a sequel to the double-slaying, Sheri- 
dan Farrell, an honorary pallbearer at the 
Binaggio funeral, resigned from the Kan- 
sas.City Police Board April 22. Two othe 
members, Robert Cohn and Hampton 
Chambers, were ousted by Gov. Sm 
May 2. Both admitted Binaggio had “ 
the heat”’ on them. 
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t 6,000,000 additional 
benefits by 20%. 3 tae 
April 7—President Syngman Rhee jhe South 
‘orean Republic was warned by § ry Acheson 
t American economic aid might be discontinued 
unless his government took immediate steps to 
halt the ‘‘progressive inflation,’ increase tax rev- 
enues and cut expenditures drastically. Acheson also 
expressed concern over reports of Rhee’s intention 
to postpone general elections for half a year and 
made it plain the U. S. expected the elections to 
be held in May, as scheduled——The Army an- 


nounced a plan to increase the organized reserves 
from 245,000 officers and men to 367,000 in 5 years. 


April 10—In 2 test cases affecting 10 Hollywood 
writers, the U. S. Supreme Court upheld, 6 to 2, 
the power of Congressional committees to. compel 
witnesses to state whether or not they were Com- 
munists. The court refused to review the lower | 
court convictions of John Howard Lawson and 
Dalton Trumbo, found guilty of contempt of Con- 

Yess and sentenced to a year in prison and fined 
$1,000 each for refusing to answer this question 
pefore the House Un-American Activities Com- 


mittee. At a hearing before this committee in| 


Honolulu, Richard Kageyama, Democratic member 
of the Honolulu Board of Supervisors and a dele- 
gate to Hawaii's State Constitutional Convention, 
admitted he had joined the Communist party in 
1947 but had resigned after 9 months. 


April 12—President Truman and other high gov- 
ernment officials greeted President Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla of Chile when he and a party of 13 arrived 
at Military. Air Transport terminal for a 20-day 
Good Neighbor visit. 


Truman Claims Credit for Prosperity 


April 13—Reviewing his first 5 years in the White 
House, President Truman declared that the country 
Was passing through a period of unparalleled pros- 
perity and that prospects for a lasting peace were 
far greater than in 1946 when the cold war began 
and the U. S. embarked on its foreign aid program. 
He said he would claim credit for this improve- 
ment in the domestic economy. 


April 15—A hill sponsored by Sen. Kerr (D.- 
Okla,), which would have exempted sales of natural 
gas by independent producers from the rate-fixing 
authority of the Federal Power Commission, was 
vetoed by President Truman as against the na- 
tional interest. He said that ‘‘unlike purchasers of 
coal and oil, purchasers of natural gas cannot 
easily move from one producer to another in search 
of lower prices.’’ 


April 18—Postmasier General Jesse M. Donaldson 
ordered residential mail deliveries cut to one a 
day and other reductions, Donaldson said the move 
was made necessary by the mounting P. O. deficit, 
551,084,000 in 1949, and a $24,921,000 cut in the 
1951 appropriation. The Assn. of Letter Carriers, 
AFL, said 10,000 postal workers would lose jobs.— 
President Truman announced that-he and Secretary 
Acheson would keep the Republican members of 
Congress not only informed, but also would solicit 
their views on foreign policy. 


April 19—A bill authorizing a 10-year economic 


Hoover Calls for Expulsion 


A proposal that the United Nations 
should be reorganized with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites excluded was made 
by former President Herbert Hoover April 
28. He told 1,800 delegates to the conven- 
tion of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Assn. in New York City that in the 5 
years since the U.N. was formed, Russia 
had violated at least 12 provisions of the 
U.N. Charter, reducing ‘the U.N. to a 
propaganda forum for the smearing of 
free peoples.’”’ He continued: 


“What the world needs today is a definite, con- 
crete mobilization of the nations who believe in 
God against this tide of Red agnosticism. It needs 
a4 moral mobilization against the hideous ideas of 
the police state and human slavery. The world 
needs mobilization against this creeping Red im- 

erialism. The United States needs to know who 
€ with us in the cold war against these practices, 
d whom we can depend on. 


s suggest that the United Nations should be 
anized without the Communist nations in it. 
t is impractical, then a definite New United 


hether they were.or had been 
while 17 admitted former Communist a 


demanding the recall of the U. S. press att 
in Prague. ; 


April 26—After a week's trial, John Marago 
was convicted of perjury on 2 counts by a ju 
in Federal District Court and given 8 months 
prison, the minimum term. He was released 
$5,000 bail pénding appeal. oa 

Senate Refuses Aid to Spain 

April 27—An amendment to the omnibus foreigz 
aid bill, sponsored by Sen. McCarran (D.-Ney. . 
which would have made Spain eligible for Marshas 
Plan funds and also for a $50,000,000 loan from 284 


a 


} 
} 


Export-Import Bank, was defeated in the Sena 
42 to 35. For the amendment—14 Democrats, 
Republicans; against—28 Democrats, 14 Repw 
cans. Secretary Acheson, in a letter to Sen. 
nally (D.-Tex.), chairman of the Foreign R 
tions Committee, said that inclusion of Spain 
in the ECA program without the assent of 
other participating countries ‘“‘would unde 
the concept of democracy in Western Europe.’ 


FOREIGN 


April 2—Formation of a parliament of Europe 
“that holds real power and leadership’’ was 
vocated by Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the 
West German Federal Republic in an interv: 
with the United Press. Only by taking such a stey 
could another war be averted, he declared. Th 
North Atlantic Defense Treaty could not save 
Europe, Adenauer said, adding that former Ger- 
man generals doubted that the U. S. Air Foree 
could hold back the Russians. 


April 3—Because of the reluctance of Premier 
Sophocles Venizelos to heed a U. S. warning te 
form a stable government and end excessive spend- 
ing and inefficiency, Marshall Plan officials it 
Greece postponed indefinitely the financing of a 
$200,000,000 hydroelectric program and other proj 
ects in basic industries. Venizelos>resigned and 
later was replaced. by Gen. Nicholas Plastiras,, 
leader of the National Progressive party. 


Czech Court Convicts Monks 


April 5—After a 5-day trial from which foreign: 
correspondents were barred, 10 high-ranking mem- 
bers of Roman Catholic orders in Czechoslovakia 
were convicted by a state tribunal in Prague of” 
treason, spying for the Vatican and plotting armed ® 


of Soviet Bloc from U. N. 


Front should be organized of those peoples who 
disavow communism, who stand for morals and? 
religion, and who love freedom. : 

“This is specifically not a proposed extension of 
a military alliance or any color of it. It is a pro- 
posal based solely upon moral, spiritual and defense | 
foundations. It is a proposal to redeem the concept } 
of the United Nations to the high purpose for which | 
it was created. It is a proposal for moral and) 
spiritual cooperation of God-fearing free nations.” | 


Many Oppose Hoover Plan 


Secretary General Trygve Lie said in 
London that if Mr, Hoover’s suggestion | 
were carried out the United Nations | 
“would no longer be the one-world organ- 
ization it was meant to be.” & 

Brig. Gen. Carlos _P. Romulo of the 
Philippines, said at Lake Success: “The 
U.N. is the only workable bridge we have 
today between 2 hostile camps on either 
side of the chasm.” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
chairman of the Commission on Human 
Rights, commented: “I believe in doing 
the best with the U.N. as it is organized.” 


Li er a re en ST OD 


re. CR ae ee ee. 


t. Dr. Jan Mastilak, Redemptorist director of 
avian Theological Institute, was sentenced 
imprisonment. The others received prison 


es would be converted into public institutions. 
eign Minister George Yeh of the Chinese Na- 
alist government on Formosa charged that 
V Russia was supplying the Chinese Com- 
ists with-former Japanese and U. S. lend- 
aireraft and that hundreds of Soviet fliers 
technicians were pouring into North and 
tral China. 


ril 7—An American couple, George S. Wheeler, 
tive of Tacoma, Wash., and his wife, Eleanor, 
Orn in Juneau, Alaska, asked the Communist gov- 
fnment in Prague to grant asylum to them and 
heir 4 children. Wheeler, a teacher at the High 
ichool of Economics in Prague, said in a statement 
hat he ‘‘condemned the Marshall Plan, the At- 
ic Pact and American espionage’’ and that he 
“ashamed of the lies the Voice of America is 
ading about Czechoslovakia.’’ During the war, 
Wheeler had jobs with the Labor Department and 
hie War Production Board in Washington. He was 
t to Germany in 1945 to work with the U. S. 
litary Government there, but was dismissed in 
7 although loyalty boards had cleared him of 
arges of Communist activities. 
ril 8—Italy’s Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, 
|" aled to Yugoslavia to seek a settlement of the 
Prieste dispute on the basis of the 3-power dec- 
Taration of March 20, 1948, when the U.S., Britain 
and France urged the return of the territory to 
ly. Sforza said Italy would agree to minor 
Yitorial adjustments and grant Yugoslavia wider 
© port rights in Trieste. Yugoslavia rejected the 
er as ‘‘hypocritical.’’ 


Pakistan and India Reach Agreement 


_ April 10—A bill granting broader religious and 
ic rights to minorities, agreed on by Prime 
finister Jawaharial Nehru of India and Prime 
nister Liaguat Ali Khan of Pakistan, was passed 
the Indian Parliament in New Delhi. 


_ April 11—Communist efforts to halt the unload- 
Whe of 319 tons of American arms from the U. S. 
freighter Exilonia in Naples were frustrated by 
theavily-armed Italian police. This was the first 
Shipment to Italy under the Military , Assistance 
Program. The first arms shipment to France was 
Unloaded in Cherbourg 2 days later without in- 
terference by radical stevedores.—Charging that 
‘Communists in 10 Latin-American countries were 
sonspiring to set up a Sovietized state in South 
America, the Bolivian government outlawed the 


eet party and its subsidiaries. 
: Russians Shoot Down Unarmed 
In a “resolute” protest note, handed to 
U.S. Ambassador Alan G. Kirk by Foreign 
“Minister Andrei -Vishinsky in—Moscow 
April 11, Soviet Russia charged that a ‘4- 
‘engined military plane of the B-29 type 
bearing American identification marks” 
‘had violated Russian territory by pene- 
‘trating 13 miles south of Lepaya (Libau), 
‘Latvia. It declared that when Soviet fight- 
"ers signaled the American plane to land at 
a nearby airport, it opened fire, and con- 
Yinued: Owing to this an advanced Soviet 
fighter was forced to open fire in reply, 
etter which the American plane turned 
foward the sea and disappeared.” 


e U. S. Patrol Plane Disappears 


Even as the note was received in Wash- 
ington, the Baltic Sea was being searched 
‘by a score of U.S. and Swedish planes 
for a 4-engined Navy Privateer, a patrol 
jomber, which disappeared April 8 while 
wh a training flight from Wiesbaden, Ger- 
inany, to Copenhagen. The patrol plane 
was described as an old B-24 Liberator 
Gat carried no arms. The only weapon 
F board was a .45 automatic carried by 
e pilot. 
hon April 13, Pravda, the Moscow Com- 
Ninist party organ, conceded the plane 
‘ad on was the missing Privateer and 
‘¢lared “the impudent fellow received a 
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April 12—The Chinese Communists withdrew 
their permission for the use of L. S. T.’s (Landing 
Ship Tanks) to evacuate 2,000 foreigners, including 
30) Americans, from Shanghai, causing the State 
Department in Washington to cancel its rescue 
effort which already had cost $500,000. The Peiping 
government explained it could not, for military 
reasons, postpone any longer the mining of the 
Yangtze River, last remaining exit route from 
Shanghai to the sea. Four Americans and 84 other 
foreigners reached Hong Kong by train. 


April 13—Two Czech employees of the U. S. In- 
formation Service in Prague were convicted by a 
state court of spying and spreading hostile prop- 
agarida. One of the defendants, Lubomir Elstner, 
pleaded innocent, but was sentenced to 18 years 
in prison; the other, Miss Dagma Kaverovska, 
pleaded ‘‘partly guilty’’ and was given 15 years,— 
A new Cabinet headed by Said Pasha Mufti was 
formed in Jordan following the election of a parlia- - 
ment pledged not to seek a separate peace with 
Israel,. but to act with other Arab League nations. 


Indonesian Revolt Collapses. 


April 14—After having led a 9-day rebellion 
against the Indonesian government, during which 
his followers seized and held Macassar, capital of 
the East Indonesian State on the island of Celebes, 
Capt. Andi Abdul Azziz, aged 26, a former para- 
chute trooper in Dutch service, flew to Jakarta, 
the central capital, and surrendered, Federal 
troops occupied Macassar April 19. 

April 15—Exiled King Leopold of Belgium pro- 
posed, in a radio address from his home in Switz- 
erland, to turn over his royal powers to his son, 
Prince Baudouin, aged 19, ‘‘temporarily’’ and to 
return from exile as King in name only. Negotia- 
tions failed when the king rejected demands of 
the Socialists and Liberals that he leave Belgium 
when the transfer of power was completed.—iIn 
Warsaw the Polish government and the Roman 
Catholic bishops reported that an agreement on 
state-church relations had been reached, under 
which the Bishops agreed to recognize the Pope’s 
position as the highest authority only on ‘‘questions 
of faith, morals and church jurisdiction’”’ and to be 
“guided by the interests of the state in all other 
matters.’’ The Vatican expressed doubt that such 
an agreement had been reached.—A U. S. general 
court martial in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Ger- 
many, convicted Air Force Cpl. Gustav A. Mueller, 
19, of St. Paul, Minn., of having attempted to 
supply military information to Soviet agents, and 
sentenced him to 5 years at hard labor. 


Surplus Forecast by Cripps 


April 19—A 1950-51 budget envisioning a surplus 
of £443,000,000 ($1,240,400,000), which would permit 


U. S. Navy Plane Over Baltic 


proper lesson.” It was announced that the 
Order of the Red Banner had been 
awarded to 4 Soviet Air Force lieutenants 
“for excellent fulfillment of their duty.” 


Two rubber life rafts, such as those used 
by the U. S. Navy, one showing bullet 
holes, and an airplane wheel were re- 
covered from the Baltie off the Swedish 


Sone: Attack Called Unprovoked 


The U. S., in a note to Moscow April 
18, declared that, as the Privateer was 
the only American military airplane in the 
Baltic area April 8, it could only be as- 
sumed that the attack on the unarmed 
plane was unprovoked. The Soviet govern- 
ment, April 21, reiterated its original 
charges, asserting “verified data’ showed 
the plane had flown over Latvia “to pho- 
tograph Soviet defense installations.”’ The 
Russian reply was rejected, May 5, by the 
U. S., which warned that Soviet attitude 
violated international law and practice, 
and could not be reconciled with that gov- 
ernment’s continued protestations of its 
devotion to peace. 

Congress unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion April 25 conferring the Distinguished 
Flying Cross posthumously on the 10 crev; 
members of the Privateer. The citatior, 
were sent to their families. a 


denauer of the Bonn reg: 
the singing of the old German imperialist an- 
em, ‘‘Deutschland Ueber Alles.’’ His action was 
criticized by the Allied commanders and by Ger- 
man Socialist leaders. 


21—Withdrawal of foreign occupation 


noles also demanded elimination of ‘‘the illegal 
Anglo-American naval base’ which, Russia 
charged, had been constructed in the free territory 
in violation of the peace treaty with Italy. In 
Washington, Secretary Acheson described the Soviet 
charge as ‘‘nonsense.’ ’ 


Hainan Falls to Chinese Reds. 


April 23—A few hours after the Chinese Na- 
tionalists had announced a ‘‘total victory’’ over in- 
vading forces, Chinese Communist forces overran 
Hainan Island, opposite Amoy on the mainland, 
meeting with little resistance. Nationalist casualties 
included 5,400 killed and wounded and 25,000 taken 
prisoner. The Nationalists evacuated 60,000 troops. 
—Roman Catholic priests and Evangelical clergy- 
men in Soviet-controlled Eastern Germany de- 
nounced Communism from their pulpits and called 
on their congregations to resist it. 


April 24—Annexation of Arab Palestine and its 
incorporation into the Kingdom of Hashemite Jor- 
dan was voted by the Jordan Parliament in Am- 
man. Israel announced it refused to recognize ‘‘this 
unilateral act.’’ 


Labor Government Wins Budget Tests 


April 26—Prime Minister Attlee’s Labor govern- 
ment won in 2 test votes in the House of Com- 
mons on issues related to the budget. The 9 
Liberals voted solidly with the Conservatives, but 
the opposition was able to muster only 299 votes to 
304 for the government. The issues were a pro- 
posed increase of 9 pence a gallon in the gasoline 
tax and a new purchase tax of one-third of the 
cost on commercial vehicles.—Minority parties op- 
posed to Premier Shigeru Yoshida united in a 
“Joint Foreign Policy Council’’ in Tokyo to oppose 
a separate peace treaty between Japan and the 
Western Powers, which would exclude the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 


April 27—Great Britain granted full (de jure) 
recognition to Israel and also recognized Hashe- 
mite Jordan’s annexation of Arab Palestine. Ken- 
neth Younger, Minister of State, told Commons 
that the Palestine problem was capable of solution 
“by peaceful means.’’—In his first speech to th- 
newly elected Parliament in Belgrade, Marshal 
Tito promised that Yugoslavia would seek closer 
relations with Austria, Italy and Greece, the na- 
tions in the Western orbit having common frontiers 
with his country.—Soviet Russia's policies in Ger- 
many clearly pointed to Moscow's aim to convert 
the whole country into another satellite, U. S. 
High Commissioner McCloy reported to the State 
Department. 


Dr, Joliot-Curie Dismissed 


April. 28—The French Cabinet dismissed Dr. 
Frederic Joliot-Curie, Nobel Prize-winning nuclear 
physicist, from his post as High Commissioner for 
Atomic Energy because of his membership in the 
Communist party and his open espousal of Soviet 
policies. Joliot-Curie, son-in-law of the late Pierre 
and Marie Sklodowska Curie, discoverers of radium, 
had pledged himself never to give any of his 
scientific knowledge for use in a war against 
Russia.—Czechoslovakia demanded that the 
staffs of the U. S. Embassy in Prague and the 
Consulate in Bratislava. be cut by two-thirds, ac- 
cusing the diplomatic mission of espionage. The 
State Department ordered 40 of the Americans 

ome. In retaliation, Washington demanded sim- 

r cuts in Czechosloyakia’s diplomatic personnel 

he U. S. and closed the Czech Consulates in 
eland and Pittsburgh.—The bodies of two 


statute for an internationalized P 
voted to ask the Israeli and Jordan government 
cooperate. The vote was 9 to 0, with the U. 
Britain abstaining. : 


April 8—The Carnegie Endowment for fi 
national Peace announced plans to move 
Washington to the U. N. headquarters 
New York City, and to erect a 12-story b 
at a cost of $3,800,000 conforming with 
architecture. 


Nationalist China Accuses Russia 


April 10—In formal charges submitted to Se 
tary General Trygve Lie, Nationalist China 
cused the Soviet Union of ‘‘aggression’’ for hay 
sent military aircraft and personnel to Commnus 
China. 


April 12—Sir Owen Dixon of Australia, a ju 
and former Minister to the U. S., was chosenm 
the Security Council as U. N. mediator for Kai 
mir. The vote was 8 to 0, with India and Yu 
slavia abstaining and Russia absent. Both Ip 
and Pakistan promised to cooperate with Sir 0 
whose mission was to negotiate the demilitar®s 
tion of Kashmir preparatory to a plebiscite on 
princely state’s future. 


Moscow Reverses Stand on Jerusalem 


April 19—The Soviet Union withdrew its s 
port of the General Assembly resolution of 
9, 1949, providing for complete internationalizat) 
of Jerusalem. In a letter to Secretary General 
Soviet delegate Jacob A. Malik said Russia 
versed its position because the resolution 
fied neither the Jews nor the Arabs. ' 


April 21—Czechoslovakia withdrew from 
World Health Organization, charging discrimi) 
tion. The agency enumerated its efforts to int 
duce modern medical techniques and equipment 
Czechoslovakia, including the granting of 62 | 
lowships to senior health officers for study abrad 


=. 


POLITICS 


April 1—A resolution praising the patriotism <™ 
competence of Secretary of State Acheson and ev 
demning the failure of both Democratie and 19% 
publican leaders in Congress to defend him agai} 
the attacks of individual Republicans was adop: 
at the national convention of the Americans ~™ 
Democratic Action in Washington. The meet} 
voted to sever all direct connections with the Fil 
Deal Democrats and the ‘‘progressive elements 
the Republican party,’’ and to retain its ‘‘polita™) 
and organizational independence.’’ ' 


April 8—Under Secretary of Agriculture Albert 
Loveland resigned and announced he would opp 
U. S. Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R.) up |F 
reelection in Iowa. 

Dewey Backs Bipartisan Foreign Policy | : 

April 12—In a lecture at Princeton Univers 
Gov. Dewey called on his fellow-Republicans 
support a bipartisan foreign policy. He expres: 
approval of the appointment by President Trun 
of John Foster Dulles and John Sherman Coop 
both former Republican Senators, as State Depa 
ment consultants. ‘‘Before any Republican 
joices at the possible shipwreck of the foreign po 
of the Democratic Administration, he should 


member that we are all in the same boat,’ warn 
Dewey. 


April 14—President Truman granted a full Pp 
don to former Mayor James M. Curley of Bost 
who, Jan. 18, 1946, was convicted of mail fray 
and sentenced to 6-18 months in the Federal pet! 
tentiary. The President commuted Curley’s senter 
in 1947 after he had served 5 months, 1D 


i 


"7 ‘ - 


‘> 


Wakefield Smith, former member of the Na- 

al Labor Relations Board, who was convicted 
Curley, also was pardoned. 

il 17—Delegates to the state convention of 

yor’s League for Political Education, AFL affili- 

} in San Francisco, voted overwhelmingly to 

pport James Roosevelt for Governor of Calif- 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


ipril 3—At a secret conference in London, dele- 
s of British Commonwealth countries approved 
Osals to cut dollar oil purchases in favor of 
ies from the sterling areas. Represented at 
meeting were Britain, Australia, Canada, Cey- 
India, New Zealand, Pakistan, South Africa 
Southern Rhodesia. The U. S., in a memor- 
to the British Government, protested the 
on dollar oil imports as discriminatory and in- 
@d on the right of American overseas oil com- 
nies to compete anywhere in the sterling area 
r the market for refined products. 


“April 10—In its first formal reply to an anti-trust 
filed by the Government Sept. 15, 1949, the 
eat Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. denied it was 
‘monopoly or otherwise illegal in itself.’’ Al- 
gh the company conceded in a brief filed in 
ral Court, New York City, that its retail sales 
the fiscal year 1947 totaled $1,909,000;000, or 
% of the total sales of all grocery chains in the 
mtry, it argued that by its ‘‘progressive dis- 
ibution and retailing methods’ it had helped 
eep down food prices. 


¥ Television Shares Rise in Heavy Trading 
April 14—Television issues rose 112 to 8%%% in 

most active trading to date on the New York 
ock Exchange in securities of the nation’s newest 
adustry. The heavy trading followed quarterl; 
tatements by leading TV companies showing in- 
reased earnings.—The 1949 annual report of 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. showed a net loss of 

,329,351 after a tax carry-back credit of $9,- 
00,000. In 1948 the corporation had a net profit 
f $10,362,098.—Scheduled domestic airlines in the 
|. S. flew a total of 6,764,186,000 passenger-miles 
a 1949, an increase of 1342% over 1948, the Air 
Yansport Assn. reported. Gross revenues in- 
reased by 13%. 
April 20—President Truman signed the amended 
Middle income’’ Housing bill, providing $3,500, - 
00,000 for loans and other incentives for home 
llilding. The measure was passed by Congress after 
; had been shorn’ of provisions, recommended by 
he President, which would have channeled $2,- 
80,000,000 through cooperatives and other non-~ 
rofit organizations. The Federal Housing Ad- 
linistration immediately reduced the maximum 
terest rate of Federal guatanteed mortgages from 
14% to 444%. 
April 22—Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
ral Moters Corp., received a total of $586,100 in 
alary, director’s fees and bonuses in 1949, a state- 
1ent to stockholders~reported. His net income 
fter paying the Federal income tax was put at 
150,000. 

Treasure Transported Through Streets 


April 23—Securities worth $1,600,000,000, the 
jost valuable carge in American business history, 
ere transported in armoured trucks and under 
eavy police guard through Manhattan’s streets 
fom 34 Nassau St. in the downtown: financial 
istrict to the Mutual Life Insurance Co.’s new 
eadquarters at Broadway and 55th St. in broad 
aylight. An additional $500,000,000 in securities 
as transferred later. 


April 26—Answering proposals that the large 
eel companies should be broken up into small 
Hits, Benjamin F.’ Fairless, president of U. S 
teel, told a House subcommittee investigating 
Onopolistic trends in the industry that such action 
ould mean turning the clock back 50 years. ‘To 
ibject American productive enterprise to the 
sadening hand of political regulation,’’ he said, 
would be borrowing from the Old World the 
ismal economic philosophies that have led most 
f Burope to desolation and despair.”’ 


GENERAL 


April 1—Prof. Francis Otto Matthiesen, aged 48, 
‘arvard historian and a professéd Socialist, com- 
litted suicide in Boston by leaping from a 12th 
ary hote) window. He left a mote saying he had 
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pu yuce,” 


been ‘‘depressed by conditions throughout the 
world for many months.’ 


April 3—After having been detained on Ellis 
Island for 4 days, Garry Davis, son of Meyer 
Davis, orchestra leader, was admitted to the U is 
as an immigrant under the French quota, Young 
Davis, a former U.S. Air Force pilot, renounced 
his American citizenship in Paris in 1948 and be- 
came a ‘‘citizen of the world’’. in protest againse 
“international anarchy.’’ 


Largest Flying Boat Crashes 


April 5—The U. S. Navy seaplane Marshall Mars, 
largest flying boat in the world, crash-landed off 
Oahu Island, Hawaii, and then exploded. The 
crew of 7 were rescued by helicopters and surface 
vessels. The fiying boat, built at a cost of $5,000,000, 
burned to the waterline and then sank. It estab- 
lished a record, May 19, 1949, carrying 308 persons, 
including the crew, on a flight from San Francisco 
to San Diego. 


April 6—On his arrival at Idlewild International 
Airport, New York City, Sir Basil Brooke, Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland, was booed ‘and hissed 
by 300 pickets representing organizations for a 
united Ireland, Sir Basil, who came for a 2-month 
good will tour of the U. S. and Canada, flew on to 
Washington. 


April 9—New York City had a white Easter for 
the first time in 11 years, but the snow melted 
before the traditional fashion parade on Fifth 
Ave., got into its stride, with 1,000,000 spectators 
braving chilly winds to view the display of spring 
finery.— The U. S. submarine Pickeréll arrived in 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, after having made the 
entire crossing of the Pacific from Hong Kong, a 
distance of 5,200 nautical miles, under water. The 
Pickerell was equipped with a “‘snorkel,’”’ a tube 
developed by the Germans during the war, which 
permits the intake of fresh air and the escape of 
gases without surfacing. 


“Mercy Slayer’? Found Guilty 


April 10—Found guilty by a jury of having shot 
and killed his blind, cancer-stricken brother, 
Walter, March 8, Harold A. Mohr, aged 36, of 
Coplay, Pa., was sentenced to 3-6 years in prison 
and fined $500 by Judge James F, Henninger in 
Allentown, Pa. The jury recommended mercy and 
the judge said he was imposing a comparatively 
light sentence because he believed the defendant 
had been moved by pity, 


April 11—A new law dealing with sex offenders 
was signed in Albany by Gov. Dewey. It provides 
penalties ranging from 1 day to life in prison for 
convicted sex offenders and subjects offenders to 
constant observation by psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists both before and during their imprisonment. 


April 12—All 13 crew members were killed when 
a B-29 Superfortress crashed and exploded 5 min- 
utes after taking off from an airfield at the Sandia 
Secret Weapons base, N. M. 


April 13—Federal Judge Thomas M. Kennerly in 
Houston, Tex., blamed the U. S. Government for 
the Texas City disaster in 1947 when 560 persons 
lost their lives in fires and explosions after the 
French freighter Grand Camp blew up in the 
harbor while being loaded with a cargo of am- 
monium nitrate. The court upheld the plaintiffs 
in damage actions totaling $200,000,000 in their 
contention that the Government had been guilty 
of ‘‘blunders, mistakes and acts of negligence’’ 
in the manufacture of ‘‘this inherently dangerous 
fertilizer.’’ The Department of Justice filed notice 
of appeal. 


France’s Birthrate on Increase 


April 17—France’s birthrate in 1949 was 40% 
higher than that of 1939, definitely reversing the 
downward trend which began in 1863, the French 
Demographic Institute in Paris reported. 


April 21—A_ U.S. Air Force C-54 crashed into 
a mountainside near Mount Fuji, 60 miles south- 
west of Tokyo. Its crew of 8 and 27 military and 
civilian passengers were killed. 


April 25—Facing dismissal from his post, Dr. 
B. K. Baker, aged 54, a teacher of psychology at 
Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Neb:, entered 
the offices of the president, Dr. William L. Nicholas, 
and shot and killed him and Dr. Paul-A. Maxwell, 
head of the department of education. Baker then: 
went home and committed suicide, 4 


New York City Students Riot Y 
April 28—After 4 days of disorderly outbreak 


to lay ‘siege to City Hall in New York City, moun 
‘and foot police quelled the demonstrations. The 
students staged the demonstrations to support the 
demands of city school teachers for $600-a-year 
salary increases. Mayor O’Dwyer had agreed to 
$250-a-year boosts in high school salaries and $150 
for other teachers. The teachers, calling the raises 
pin money, suspended extra-curricuar activities. 
Maximilian Moss, president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, charged ‘‘self=styled civic leaders’’ with hav- 
ing encouraged the outbreaks. 


1950—May . 
WASHINGTON / 


May 2—While the Communist Party of the U. S. 
had only approximately 55,000 enrolled members, it 
had behind it 500,000 fellow-travelers and sym- 
pathizers who were ‘‘constantly gnawing away at | 
the very foundations of American society,’’ J. 
Edgar Hoover, national director of the FBI, said 
in an address in New York City.—Urging extension 
of the Selective Service Act, Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, told the 
House Armed Services Committee that the out- 
look had grown gloomier as a result of the shoot- 
ing down of a U. S. Navy plane in the Baltic, 
the fall of Hainan, and developments in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Indo-China. 


May 3—A $150,000 investigation of organized in- 
terstate crime was voted by the Senate, 69-1, after 
a@ resolution to put a 5-man special committee in 
charge had been passed, 36-35, with Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley breaking a tie. Sen. Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.), sponsor of the measure, was named chair- 
man.—Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakis- 
tan and his wife, the Begum Shaiba, were welcomed 
by President Truman when they arrived by plane 
from London. 


Ne.Shooting War, Says President 


May 4—President Truman told his press con- 
ference he did not expect the cold war to develop 
into a shooting war, and promised to reduce the 
defense budget in 1951. But, he added, the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program should be continued with- 
out cuts as it was the nation’s best weapon in the 
cold war and much cheaper than a shooting war. 


May 8—To help local law enforcement agencies 
fight a ‘‘nation-wide crime syndicate,’’ the Crim- 
inal Division of the Department of Justice sent 
a list of 150 underworld characters to 93 Federal 
District Attorneys with instructions to collect in- 
formation about their activities. Among those 
named were Frank Costello, Joe Adonis, Ralph 
Capone, brother of ‘‘Scarface Al’’; Joey Rao, 
Meyer ‘‘Socks’’ Lansky and his brother, Jake; 
Waxie Gordon, Marty Krompier, the-3 Fischetti 
brothers of Chicago, ‘‘Trigger Mike’? Coppolo and 
Anthony ‘‘Little Augie’ Garfano. 
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Scientific Foundation Authorized 


May 10—Declaring the insecure world 
prompted his action, President Truman sien 
bill creating a National Science Foundation 

promote the development of new scientific G 
edge and new scientific talent."’ Congress 
the measure, providing a budget of $500,000 
1951 fiscal year and $15,000,000 a year theres 
after eliminating a clause requiring FBI loyaa 
checks on all students receiving scholarships. T 
filing of non-Communist affidavits, however, 
mained obligatory. 


May 11—Washington is a place where peo} 
“think too little and talk too much,’” with (1 
result that in the 5 years since the cold war begs 
the country has continued to ‘‘stagger_ ord 
to crisis, with the initiative left to the enemy) 
Bernard M. Baruch declared in an address in N% 
York City, He warned that deficit financing by 
Government would make American fiscal pioley 
perpetual inflation machine.’’ 


May 12—Speakers at the annual Conference’ 
Mayors, meeting in New York City, charged tr 
“the Federal Government's hush-hush policy ~ 
ward the men responsible for local civil defense 
made comprehensive realistic planning at the log 
level impossible.’”-—Federal. Judge David A. P 
ordered: Eugene Dennis, secretary general of 1 
Communist party, to start serving a 1-year Sse 
tence for contempt of Congress for refusing 
testify before the House Un-American Activit 
Committee—The American Bowling Congress vo 
at its annual convention in Columbus, Ohio, 
stop restricting membership to ‘‘white male 


May 15—President Truman opened the 1950 U_ 
Savings Bond drive with a radio appeal to Am’ 
icans to oversubscribe the $658,950,000 issue of 
bonds. His broadcast was preceded by the ring 
of the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia. 


May 17—In an address in the Library of Congr: 
marking publication of the first of 52 volumes:s 
the papers of Thomas Jefferson by Princet 
University Press, President Truman, said tk 
“throughout his life Jefferson waged an uncon 
promising fight against tyranny. ... Today, wk 
democracy is facing the greatest challenge in’ 
history, the spirit which Jefferson expressed . | 
stands. out as a beacon of inspiration for f! 
people throughout the world.**—An order iss 
by U. S. Supreme Court Justice Jackson, stayy 
the deportation of Mrs, Ellen Knauff, German-be 
wife of,an ex-GI, reached Idlewild Airport, 
York City, a few minutes before she was to h 
been placed on a plane for Frankfort, Just 
Jackson ruled Mrs, Knauff, called a “‘poor secur 


- 


Trygve Lie Sees Stalin to Seek End of Cold War 


United Nations Secretary General 
Tryeve Lie arrived in Moscow May 11, to 
seek an end of the cold war between 
Soviet Russia and the West. He was met at 
the airport by Deputy Premier Molotov 
and had interviews with Foreign Minister 
Andrei Y, Vishinsky and Deputy Foreign 
Minster Andrei Gromyko. 

Premier Stalin received Lie May 15 and 
talked with him for 90 minutes. Lie de- 
clined later to discuss his conversations 
with the Soviet leaders, ‘but said he had 
no reason to be dissatisfied. He added it 
would be at least 2 or 3 months before 
concrete results; would become apparent. 


Saw a “Desire. for Peace” 


Before going to Russia, Lie had con- 
ferred with President Truman and Secre- 
tary. ‘of State Acheson in Washington, 
and with Foreign Minister Schuman in 
Paris and Foreign Secretary Bevin in 
London. In all 4 capitals, he said, he had 
Seen ‘‘a desire for peace which gives me 
hope.” He reported there was ‘‘a universal 
eeling that war means catastrophe for 


ie returned to Washington May 29 and 


made. a personal report to President T 
man. He made public, June 7, a 10=po3 
memorandum for the “development of 
20-year program for achieving pea 
through the U. N.,”” which he had su 
mitted to the Big Four leaders. 


10 Point Peace Program 


His first point was a proposal for a sr 
cial session of the Security Council to 
attended by the Foreign Ministers rath 
than the permanent delegates. This s 
sion, he said, should be held away fr 
U. N. headquarters. He suggested Gene 
or the capital of one of the permaneée 
members. | 
The remaining points were: Resumpti 
of work on international atomic contr; 
Disarmament; Formation of an inter 
tional police force; Admission of all:co 
tries that have applied for U. N. memb 
ship; Cooperation in technical assistar) 
to underdeveloped countries; More vig¢ 
ous support of the U. N. “specializ 
agencies,’ Support for the human rig} 
and fundamental freedoms program; Ai} 
vancement through the U. N. of colo 


and dependent peoples; Use of the UJ, |} 
for the development of international Ja! 


¢,’’ by the Department of Justice. was entitled 
review by the court. 

y 19—Another attempt by the Truman Ad- 
ation to force a vote on the Fair Employ- 
Practice Commission bill in the 81st Con- 
was defeated when the Senate voted, 52 to 
-or 12 short of the required two-thirds ma- 
for adoption of closure to cut off filibuster 
s by Southern Democrats. 


First’ Armed Forces Day Observed 


y 20—President Truman, Defense Secretary 
nson and other officials reviewed a parade of 
00 troops of the unified service branches, vet- 
and cadets on the first annual Armed Forces 
. On the eve of the observance, the President 
in asked for extension of the Selective Service 
w, declaring if his universal military. training 
rogram had been enacted in 1945 there would 
ve been no cold war. 


_ May 22—Although he signed the measure, Presi- 
dent Truman characterized as unwise sections of 

bill providing $1,800,000,000. for development of 
fivers, harbors, hydroelectric and other natural 
Sources. The President, in a special message to 
pohgress, said on the whole it was based upon 
weful planning ‘‘of lasting value as an invest- 
nt in the development and use of our natural 
sources.’’ But, he declared, certain of the proj- 
¢ totaling $101,000,000, were unjustifiable ex- 
enditures.—Progress in eradicating racial dis- 
imination in the armed forces was reported to the 
esident by a 5-man committee which said that 
“im the ‘‘reasonably near future’’ equal opportunity 
in the services would be assured. 


1951 Foreign Aid Voted 


| May 25—After 3 days of debate, the Senate 
Bassed 47 to 27, the House-approved authorization 
$3,200,000,000 of economic assistance to foreign 
mtries for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
ying the Marshall Plan through its third year. 
t~ included $100,000,000 for the Republic of Korea, 
$94,000,000 for China, $35,000,000 for President Tru- 
Man’s Point Four Program for underdeveloped 
eas, $27,450,000 for Palestine refugees, $15,000,000 
lor international welfare work for children.—Presi- 

nt Truman announced an agreement with Britain 
id France to regulate the sale of arms to the Arab 
es and Israel on a basis of parity to stabilize 


74 May 30—In a Memorial Day speech at Arlington 
Wational Cemetery, Gen. George C. Marshall de- 
elared that a spiritual revival as well as material 
d were needed to make ‘‘peace a dynamic force 
nd not a negative condition that is merely the 
: mee of armed hostilities.’ He opposed ex- 

esident. Hoover’s proposal for reorganizing the 
United Nations without the Soviet Union, saying 
the U.N. provided a forum for broadcasting demo- 
Gratic ideas that could penetrate ‘‘cracks in the 
Tron Curtain.’ 


. May 31—The threat of immediate war was mini- 


“mized by Secretary of State Acheson in an informal 
“taik to a joint session of Congress. The unity of the 


‘Western nations, he declared, had checkmated 
‘the military purposes 6f the Soviet Union, but he 
“stressed the need to build up the defenses of the 
‘Hi nations which were the partners of the U.S. 
im the North Atlantic Treaty. 


FOREIGN 


) May 1—Rival Communist and. anti-Communist 
demonstrations marked May Day celebrations in 
‘Burope. In Berlin, 500,000 West Germans gathered 
in the British sector and shouted defiance at 250,000 
‘Soviet supporters holding a rally in the Russian 
‘Sector. The only untoward incident was the stoning 
by West Germans of Soviet sector police. Com- 
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munists, Socialists, Catholic labor groups and De 
Gaullists held separate rallies in Paris. Moscow 
made the day an occasion, for a display of its 
military might, includi the first public appear- 
ance of twin jet aircraft of a new type, More 
than 1,000,000 civilians acclaimed Stalin in Red 
Square. Rioting between Negro workers who ig- 
nored a Communist May Day strike call and those 
who had obeyed it resulted in 12 deaths in Cape- 
town, South Africa. 

In New York City only 3,500: persons, including 
a Communist party unit of 517, turned out for 
he May Day parade. It was the smallest demon- 
stration in years. American Legionnaires staged 
a mock “‘invasion’’ of Mosinee, (pop. 1,400), a 
mill town in north central Wisconsin to demon- 
strate the evils of totalitarianism. Two of the 
“‘victims,’” Mayor Ralph Kronwetter and the Rey. 
Will La Brew Bennett, a Methodist minister, died 
of natural causes a week later. 


Red Cross Urges Atomic Ban 


May 2—In letters to the governments of 62 
nations, including the U, S. and Soviet Russia, 
which signed the 1949 Geneva Convention, the 
International Committee of the Red Cross in 
Geneva asked the outlawing of atomic weapons and 
“non-directed missiles.’’ Such weapons, the com- 
mittee said, would ‘‘make illusory’ any attempts 
by the Red Cross to carry out its mission to pro- 
tect the lives of civilians, war prisoners and other 
non-combatants ——Gen. MacArthur, on the third 
anniversary: of Japan’s new Constitution, adyised 
the Japanese people to outlaw the Communist 
party to save their country from becoming ‘‘the 
pawn of an alien power.’’—A military tribunal in 
Rome convicted former Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, 
aged 67, conqueror of Ethiopia and Mussolini’s 
last Minister of War before Fascist Italy’s col- 
lapse, of treason and other war crimes and sen- 
tenced him to 19 years in prison, but credit for 
time already served and other mitigating reasons 
cut his term to 14 months. 


May 4—Moscow announced it had completed the 
repatriation of German war prisoners, declaring 
it had returned 1,939,163 since 1945, The only Ger- 
man prisoners remaining, the report said, were 
9,717 war criminals and 14 hospital patients. The 
West German Government retorted that the figures 
were the same as those submitted to the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers in Moscow in 1947. Chancellor 
Adenauer told the Bonn Parliament that 1,500,000 
prisoners were unaccounted for as the Russians 
themselves had claimed to hold 3,500,000 at the end 
of the European war. U. S. High Commissioner 
McCloy said that in addition many thousands of 
German civilians taken into Russia were still un- 
accounted for.—Meeting at the request of Soviet 
‘Russia, the deputies of thé Big Four Foreign Minis- 
ters held another session in London on peace terms 
for Austria, without result. The U. S. charged this 
was part of Russia’s ‘‘delaying tactics’’ to block a 
treaty for Austria. 


May 7—In municipal elections in the Soviet-oc- 
eupied Province of Lower Austria, the Communists 
lost control of the few local councils they for- 
merly had dominated. Of the total vote of 748,798, 
Catholic People’s Party received 389,058 (51.9%). 
the Socialists, 299,323 (40%), and the Communists, 
39,147 (5%). The remaining votes were scattered. 


U. S. Aid for Indo-China 


May 8—After a conference with French Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman in Paris, Secretary of 
State Acheson announced that the U. S. would 
give military aid to French Indo-China in its 
fight against Communism. He said a large part of 
$75,000,000 remaining at the disposal of President 
Truman under the Mutual Defense Act would b 
made available and he would ask additional funds 


—- 


Munitions Barges Blow Up at South Amboy, N. J., Wrecking Town 


Nearly every home and building in 
South Amboy, N. J. (pop. 9,000), was 
wrecked or damaged May 19 when 4 
barges loaded with 467 tons of ammunition 
blew up at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
docks, ahowering the town with thousands 
@f anti-personnel bombs. Thirty persons 
Were kiiled; 350 injured; only “4 bodies 
Were recovered. The munitions shipment 
Was en route to Pakistan. Insurance un- 
Beewaiters put property damage at $7,- 

,000, 


The explosions, which were felt in 
Brooklyn, 15 miles away, led to reports 
that an atomic bomb had been dropped. 

Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey 
declared martial law and 500 U. S. Army 
troops from Fort Monmouth evacuated 
most of the residents. : 

Two days later, fire in a chemical plant 
100 yards away set off 100 drums of phos- 
phorus which again rocked the blast are,’ 
and detonated 100 mines floating in Rar; 
tan Bay. 


At) 
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the 1951 fiscal year.—On the 5th 
of Germany’s surrender. 


Tearming eep 
Chancellor Adenauer of the West German govern- 
ment promised ‘‘complete cooperation.” 


| May 9—The Western Allies rejected a conditional 
offer by Soviet Russia to accept their proposal for 
city-wide elections in Berlin for reestablishing the 
unity of the former Reich capital. Among the 7 
conditions stipulated by the Russians were: With- 
drawal of all occupation troops ‘and abolition of 
the city’s division into sectors; suspension of the 
1949 Occupation Statute for the 3 Western sectors; 
the right to nominate candidates to be accorded 
all political organizations licensed in greater Ber- 
lin, and former Nazis to be allowed to vote unless 
barred by court order.—Armored Israeli forces 
drove 12,000 Arabs from 2 villages in southern 
Palestine which were ceded to Israel under the 
1949 armistice agreement with Hashemite Jordan. 
No protest was made by Jordan. 


May 12—The British destroyer Cossack boarded 
the British freighter Ethel Moller off Amoy on 
China’s east coast and disarmed the Chinese Na- 
tionalist crew and 150 troops, including 2 generals, 
without meeting resistance. The vessel was es- 
corted to Hong Kong. The Nationalists seized it 
when it sought to run the blockade into Commu- 
nist-occupied Shanghai 2 months before. 


May 13—The Soviet-dominated East German 
government announced in Berlin the arrest of Kurt 
Mueller, Communist deputy in the West German 
Bundestag (lower house of parliament) in Bonn, on 
charges of being ‘‘an agent of a foreign power’’ and 
“other crimes.’’ East German security police denied 

‘he had been kidnaped. ‘ 


Turkish Voters Oust Regime 


May 14—In the first free election in the country's 
history, Turkey’s voters ousted President Ismet 
Inonu’s Republican People’s party, in power since 
the Turkish Republic was founded by Kemal Ata- 
turk in 1923, and gave an overwhelming majority to 
the 5-year-old Democratic party. The Democrats 
won 434 of the 487 seats in the one-chamber par- 
liament and, May 22, elected their leader, Celal 
Bayar, President. The Democrats campaigned for 
a return of free enterprise and against Republican 
economic and financial controls which were blamed 
for the high cost of living. 


May 15—Premier Stalin announced in a letter to 
Otto Grotewohl, premier of the East German Com- 
munist government, that the Soviet Union, in con- 
sultation with the Polish government, had decided 
to cut in half, or by $3,171,000,000, the German 
reparations payments still due to Russia and spread 
the payments over 15 years beginning with 1951. 
This decision, Stalin said, was taken in considera- 
tion of the fact that reparations payments by the 
end of 1950 would reach the grand total of $3,658, - 
000,000 toward the $10,000,000,000 claimed by Mos- 
cow. The reduction had been requested by the East 
Germans.—A Moscow broadcast reported that the 
Soviet Union had protested to Iran against the use 
of American experts in aerial surveys along the 
Tranian-Soviet frontier in connection with oil pros- 
pecting operations, which were denounced as hay- 
ing ‘military significance.’’ In Washington the 
State Department disclaimed knowledge of the 
alleged surveys. Teheran officials said the matter 
was an internal affair. The Russians also charged 
that U.S. specialists were building a military road 
in Afghanistan south of the Soviet frontier. 


May 16—The withdrawal of 150,000 Chinese-Na- 
tionalist troops from the Chunshan Islands, main 
blockade base against Communist-held Shanghai, 
was announced by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shék’s 
headquarters in Formosa, the only remaining Na- 
tionalist island bastion. The evacuated troops, 
who departed without a shot, were greeted as 
heroes when they reached Formosa. Chiang pledged 
himself to die rather than surrender, but prom- 
ised to invade the mainland in 2 years. 


Soviet Vessels in English Channel 


May 17—A fishing fleet of 31 Soviet vessels made 
@ surprise appearance in the English Channel and 
anchored off Falmouth, near the southwestern tip 
of Wales, just beyond the 3-mile territorial limit. 
he fleet, which consisted of 20 trawlers, 10 coastal 
ssels and a supply ship, hovered in that vicinity 
4 days and proceeded in a southwesterly direc- 
, Passing through waters where British, French 
utch warships were assembling for maneuvers 


rll a 

rilagoitia. 

15 to 100 dead and 200 wounded. 

arrested 400 members of the Revo 

party (Communist) and 

tionary Movement . y 


May 22—U. S. occupation forces would remain 
Germany until democracy was firmly rooted ther 
High Commissioner John J. McCloy declared at ti 
opening of Amerika Haus (America House) in 
over, British zone—The Chinese Communist 
ernment, in a broadcast, offered regional au’ 
to Tibet if the Dalai Lama and his people ple 
allegiance to Peiping. 


__East German Army Protested 


May 23—The U. S., Britain and France protest 
to Russia against the creation of a police force an 
militia of 50,000 men, which had. ‘the charaety 
of an army,’’ in Eastern Germany declaring 
violated agreements to keep Germany compl 
disarmed. 


May 24—Defending Britain’s recognition of 
munist China, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
the House of Commons that Soviet Russia’s poli 
pointed to the instigation of civil wars in 
China and Europe and the Western Allies sh 
take preventive measures. The decision to re 
nize the Peiping regime, Bevin said, had been fr 
cult beause of the refusal of the U. S. to follc 
suit, but he predicted it would be vindicated. — 


May 27—Walter Ulbricht, Deputy Premier of t 
Russian-controlled Eastern German Republic, ~ 
jected proposals by the 3 Western occupation 7p 
ers for a law which would permit free elections 
establish political and economic unity of Germ 
Speaking at a rally of the Communist Free Germa) 
Youth Organization in Berlin, Ulbricht called as 
the ousting, by force if necessary, of the Weste 
powers from Germany and unification of the co 
try under Communism.—The Chinese Nationalis 
evacuated the Ladrone Islands, 40 miles southy 
of Hong Kong, after Communist troops had ca 
tured Lapsapmei, the main island, y 


Berlin Youth Rally Peaceful 


May 28—A demonstration of 500,000 Germs 
youths sponsored by the Communists in the Sovi" 
sector of Berlin went off peacefully despite pr 
liminary predictions of a possible invasion of # 
Western zone. The youths marched 8 hours ih} 
drenching rain along Unter den Linden and oth 
East Berlin avenues. The leaders wired Stalin » 
pledge not to ‘‘shrink from any trouble and exe# 
tion to destroy the horrible activity of the A | 
American warmongers.’’ Youths from Western Gea 
many, who had joined in the demonstration, we® 
beaten by anti-Communist Germans at Helmsteé: 
when they crossed into the British zone, 


May 30—The late Laurence A. Steinhardt, U, { 
Ambassador to Czechoslovakia in 1948, and tk 
British and French Ambassadors were named’ i 
treason indictments returned in Prague against j 
Czechs as having directed a plot for an arm 
revolt against the Communist regime. The in 
dictment also named the Norwegian, Belgian a 
Swedish envoys, several U. S. Embassy attaches a 
2 American newspaper correspondents. ‘ 


United Nations 


May 6—Nationalist China withdrew from | 
World Health Organization. The action was @ 
cribed to the financial plight of the Nationalii 
government which was in arrears on its 1949 pa 
ments to the U. N. agency. Russia and 6 satellit 
had'‘left the agency previously because of the N 
tionalists’ presence. 


May %7—Former President Hooyer, in a letter 
U. S. Sen. Knowland (R.-Calif.), declared th 
U.S. acquiescence in Communist China’s deman 
for admission to the U. N. ‘‘would be a furth 
surrender in the cold war.’’ 


May 9—In Bangkok, Thailand, 12,500 miles fro 
Uw. Ne headquarters at Lake Success, N. Y., t 
Russian delegation walked out in protest againg 
the presence of a Chinese Nationalist represent: 
tive, at a meeting of the Industry and Trade Co 
mittee of the Economic Commission for Asia am 
the Far East. 


{ 
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Czech Delegate Deserts Regime 
ay gic days before he was to sail for 
ue for ‘consultation,’ Dr. Vladimir Houdek, 
er counsellor of the Czechoslovak Embassy in 
gton, resigned as his country’s chief dele- 
e to the U. N. and appealed to President Tru- 
to grant him and his family asylum. Houdek 
abled Stalin in protest against the methods used 
Russia and Czechoslovakia in spreading social- 
which, he charged, violated the principles of 
arxism-Leninism.’’ His predecessor at the U. N., 
‘Papanek, who resigned after the Communist 
p in Prague in 1948, denounced Houdek as a 
ourgeois Communist’? who had resigned only be- 


_ May 22—In his annual report to Congress on 
. S. participation in the U. N., President Truman 
lared that Russian obstruction had resulted in 
he deepening of tension in international relations. 
nother cause of world uneasiness, he said, was the 
oviet Union’s possession of the atomic bomb and 
Oscow’s refusal to agree to international control 
atomic energy. 


May 24—WMillions of persons throughout the 
orld were denied free access to the news of current 
mts, either through the newspapers, radio or 
nema, as a result of government censorship, a re- 
port to the U. N. Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
al Organization stated. The report, made pub- 
ic at. a meeting of the Subcommission on Freedom 

Information in Montevideo, Uruguay, said that 
= Soviet Russia only 161 persons out of 1,000 had 
ecess to the newspapers compared with 357 in the 
S., while the comparative figures for radio sets 
ere 40 and 566 per 1,000 population. 


May 27—Because the Western nations failed to 
offer them the opportunity of starting life over 
again, thousands of refugees from behind the Iron 
Curtain returned to their native countries, the In- 
onal Refugee Organization reported in 
‘Geneva. 


POLITICS 


_ May 2—U. S. Sen. Claude Pepper, a loyal sup- 
porter of the New Deal and Fair Deal Administra- 
tions for 14 years, was defeated in the Florida 
Democratic primary by Rep. George A. Smathers, 
@ 2-term member of the House and a Marine 
Corps veteran, who had advocated retention of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and opposed the compulsory 
health program, Smathers topped Pepper by 65,000 
votes.—In Alabama, Sen. Lister Hill won renomina- 
tion, defeating his Dixiecrat opponent, Lawrence 
MeNeil, by 100,000 votes. The regular Democrats 
tegained control of the state executive committee. — 
Harold B, Stassen, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania and a contender for the Republican 
Presidential nomination, said in an address in New 
York City that President Truman was ‘‘the worst 
President, but one of the cleverest politicians ever 
to occupy the White House.’’ Mr.-Truman laugh- 
ingly commented that he would let history judge, 


May 3—Mayor William O’Dwyer of New York 
City ended his feud with Tammany Hall, attend- 
ing the organization’s 161st anniversary dinner and 
joining its leaders in calling for the defeat of Rep. 
Marcantonio, sole American Labor party member of 
Congress. 


Fair Deal a ‘Faro Deal,” Says Dewey 


May 4—Gov. Dewey, in an address at a $100-a- 

plate dinner of the Republican State Committee in 
New York City, said ‘‘the Fair Deal is a faro deal 
for New York State, and the people get trimmed 
every day.’’ He referred to President Truman’s re- 
fusal to permit development by the State of St. 
Lawrence River water power. Two days before, 
the President urged the Senate to approve a U. S.- 
Canadian treaty for joint development of St. Law- 
rence and Niagara River power. 
"May 6—In a special election in the 18th Con- 
gressional District, in the Texas Panhandle, Ben 
H. Guill, aged 40, a broker, of Pampa, defeated 10 
Democrats for the seat of Rep. Eugene Worley, 
Democrat, who resigned to accept a Federal judge- 
ship in Washington. Guill was the first Repub- 
lican elected to Congress from Texas in 24 years. 
His term has 7 months to run. 


May 15—A 3-day National Democratic Confer- 
ence and Jefferson Jubilee in Chicago was climaxed 
with the appearance of President Truman who 
ended his 9-day cross-country ‘‘non-political’’ 
speaking tour with a frankly political speech. Aftei 
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driving in an open car through streets lined by 


' 250,000 spectators, the President spoke before 25,- 


000 in the Chicago Stadium and over the major 
networks, urging Americans to oust ‘‘obstruction- 
ists’’ of both parties from Congress. He challenged 
the Republicans to ‘‘come out with something and’ 
be a real opposition. * * * A great political party 
cannot survive by being against everything that is 
for the good of the people.’? Another highlight of 
the rally was a public meeting of the President’s 
cabinet on the stage of the Chicago Civic Opera 
House, in which the members reported that the 
nation was more prosperous than ever. Democratic 
strategists conceded that victory in the 1950 Con- 
gressional campaign depended on a heavy yote. 


Grundy Machine Routed 


May 17—Rounding out his first term as gover- 
nor, James H. Guff routed the Old Guard organ- 
ization of former Sen. Joseph R. Grundy in the 
Pennsylvania Republican primary, winning the 
nomination for U. S. Senator by 949,791 to 428,562 
for Rep. John G, Kunkel, the Grundy candidate: 
Duff’s running mate, former Judge John 8: Fine, 
defeated Jay Cooke, for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, 777,486 to 583,772. . 


May 19—Sen. Wayne Morse won renomination 
in the Republican primary in Oregon. He polled 
116,500 votes to 61,600 for Dave Hooyer, conserva- 
tive, who had accused Morse of supporting Presi- 
dent Truman, and 16,400 for John McBride, 
committee clerk of the House of Representatives. 


May 20—Replying to the Republican charge that 
he wanted a ‘rubber stamp Congress,”’ President 
Truman defined a ‘‘rubber stamp Congressman” as 
one ‘‘who is elected on the platform of the party 
and who tries to carry out that platform in coop- 
eration with the President.” 


Business and Finance 


May 3—Otto A. Seyferth, president of the West 
Michigan Steel Foundry Co., Muskegon, was elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. at the annual meeting in Washington, Sey- 
ferth, former head of a local of the AFL Stone 
Carvers Union and, later, of the AFL Trades and 
Labor Council in Grand Rapids, Mich., was the 
first man with a labor union background to be 
elected to the business organization’s top job in 
its 38-year history.—The International Monetary 
Fund in Washington rejected a proposal by South 
Africa to permit gold-producing countries to sell 
half their newly-mined gold at prices higher than 
the $35 an ounce figure in effect for 16 years. 


May. 5—A. plan to stimulate small and inde- 
pendent business by providing Federal insurance 
for bank loans up. to $25,000 and chartering na- 
tional investment companies to furnish risk capital 
and long term loans to larger concerns was sub- 
mitted to Congress by President Truman. 


May 8—Charging that the National Dairy Corp. 
was seeking to drive out competitors and establish 
in the New York metropolitan milk market a 
monopoly by setting ‘‘unreasonably low prices,” 
16 independent milk distributors filed a civil anti- 
trust suit in Federal Court, New York City, claiming 
$3,501,022 triple damages. The complaint named 
12 National subsidiaries, including Sheffield Farms, 
Inc., and Muller Dairies, Inc, 


Phone Rate Increases Granted 


May 10—Telephone rate increases designed to 
give the New York Telephone Co.-a 3% revenue 
increase was granted by the State Public Service 
Commission. Rates for residential and business 
subscribers were boosted an average of 8%. The 
commission also authorized the company. to raise 
the basic charge for coin box calls from 5c to 10c 
beginning Jan, 1, 1950. 


May 11—The New York City Board of Estimate 
appropriated $220,000 for a survey of the city’s 
financial structure and an additional $25,000 for a 
study of the water supply problem. 


May 12—A civil anti-trust suit was filed in Los 
Angeles District Court by the Federal Government, 
charging 7 major oil companies with price-fixing 
and restraint of competition. The action also asked 
dissolution of the Conservation Committee of Cali- 
fornia Oil Producers which fixed annual production 
quotas.—Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, wartime head 
of the Atomic Energy Project, predicted at the 
New Jersey Bankers Assn. convention in Atlantic 
City that production of atomic power in largr 
quantities for industrial uses would represent + 
big step ‘‘toward nationalization of all major * 
dustries, commerce and transportation.” 


’ Anti-Trust laws made ‘4 


18—The present 


“hodge-podge’’ Federa: 
tial jailbirds’’ out of 
Soertican businessmen, 


Boston's Mid-Century Jubilee of Progress. He 
called for complete revision of the laws and 
establishment of ‘clean-cut, understandable rules 
which clearly mark the boundaries of good and 
lawful business practice.” 


May 19—In a report to Congress, Compiroller 
General Lindsay C. Warren declared the Govern- 
ment. had lost at least $25,000,000 through fraudu- 
lent settlement of war contracts or overpayment 
due to carelessness or ‘‘over-generosity.’’ He said 
the report covered only 26,566 of the 323,933 termi- 
nated contracts under examination by the General 
Accounting Office. He urged Congress to repeal 
the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 to show ‘‘its 
determination that this and like prolific sources of 
waste be weeded out and destroyed.”’ 


GENERAL 


May 5—A visiting team of 16 German soccer 
players were pelted with overripe fruit and eggs 
as they were leaving City Hall in New York City 
where they had been officially greeted. The 20 
youths taking part in the disturbance described 
themselves as members of Brith Trumpeldor, fol- 
lowers of the Irgun Zvai Leumi, Israeli extremist 
organization. The Germans were denounced as 
“Nazis” and ‘“‘murderers.’’ Vincent Impellitteri, 
president of the City Council, who had greeted 
them, said the incident was an ‘‘eternal disgrace 
to our city.’’—Oriental splendor marked the cor- 
onation of Boston-born Phumiphon Aduldet, aged 
22, as King Rama IX of Thailand in Bangkok. He 
immediately elevated his 17-year-old bride, Prin- 
cess Sirikit Bitiyakorn, whom he had married in 
Bangkok April 23, to.the status of Queen. 


May %—Fire which started in a lumberyard in 
Rimouski (pop. 15,000), an industrial town 185 
miles northeast of Quebec, Canada, killed 8 persons, 
made 2,000 homeless in freezing weather. Damage 
$12,000,000. 


May 10—After policemen, firemen and volunteers 
had worked for 28 hours to save him, Dominick 
Atteo, aged 47, a well digger, died in a caved-in 
shaft in Brooklyn just as-the rescuers reached him. 
—John Gould Fletcher, 64, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Southern poet, was found dead in a pond near 
his country home outside of Little Rock, Ark. His 
death was officially listed as ‘‘suicide by drowning.’’ 


Iranian Princess Weds American 


Princess Fatemeh Pahlevi, aged 21, half-sister 
of Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi of. Iran, was 
married in Paris to Vincent Lee Hillyer, 25, of Los 
Banos, Calif., in the Moslem faith. Their previous 
civil marriage in Civitavecchia, Italy, April 13, had 
been disapproyed by the Shah, who, however, 
gave his consent when Hillyer became a Moslem. 


May 12—Three guards of Brink’s, Inc., armored 
car service, were slugged by 4 masked gunmen after 
they hiad delivered a $15,000 payroll inside the 
plant of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet.Co, in Thomp- 
sonville, ‘Conh. The robbers. escaped. 


May 14—An Army brass band blared a welcome to 
Dace Hpermanis, aged 12, of Jalgava, Latvia, when 
she and her parents arrived on the U. S. Navy 
transport Gen. C. C. Ballou in New York City, 
The blonde girl was the 150,000th displaced person 
to come to the U. S. under the D. P. Act of 1948. 
She later attended the ‘I Am an American Day’’ 
celebration in Washington as an honor guest of 
the National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission. 

May 18—A U.S. Air Force B-29 bomber, en 
route from Barksdale Field, La., to England, 
crashed while trying to make an emergency landing 
in the Azores, All 16 on board were killed. 

May 19—Forbidden by law to strike, traffic 
policemen in Paris staged a do-nothing demon- 


; stration. They remained on their posts, but made 


o altempt to direct traffic, causing tie-ups on 
ulevards and squares that lasted for hours. They 
-Ided their batons again only after city authori- 
promised to consider their demand for higher 


, military purposes. 


May 21—A violent earthquake 
of the ancient city of Cuzco (pop. 45, 
Peru, oldest inhabited city of the Western 
sphere and once the seat of the Inca empire, ir 
cluding walls and buildings dating back to tr 
1lth century. The death toll was 89. v 


May 25—A crowded streetcar collided witl 
gasoline tank truck on Chicago's south side. T 
truck exploded, enveloping the streetcar in fi 
Thirty-two persons were burned to death and 
injured, while 8 buildings were set on fire 
several automobiles destoyed. 


May 24—A Lansa Airways DC-3 transport struct 
a volcano near Pasto, Colombia. Of the 26 per 
sons on board the only survivor was a 10-year-o 


-girl 
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WASHINGTON ; 


June 1—President Truman asked Congress t 
provide $1,222,500,000 in military aid for free 
tions in Europe and Asia to help them resi 
“Communist imperialism”’’ during the second 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program ¥ 
ning July 1, 1950. 


June 5—The Foreign Economic Aid Act, auth 
izing $3,200,000,000 for 5 foreign aid programs, 
signed by President Truman who called it ‘‘a mi 
contribution to peace and freedom in the world, 
The U. S. Supreme Court, in 3 unanimous dec 
sions, outlawed segregation of Negroes in railroe 
dining cars and directed the University of T 
and the University of Oklahoma to grant-equa 
rights to Negroes. = | 


June 6—In a speech before the Better Busine 
Bureaus, President Truman declared that ‘“enory 
mous amounts of money’’ were being spent 
accuse the Administration of promoting ‘‘creepin 
socialism’? and seeking to wreck the nation’s i 4 
dustries. Said he; ‘‘Nothing could be farther fro: 
the truth. The record shows that Govern neny 
action in recent-years has been the salvation an 
private enterprise.”-—Comdr. William TT, Gre H 
haigh, U. S, N., of the Industrial College of thi 
Armed Forces, reported in New York City thas 
Russia was spending $45,000,000,000 a year foy 


Commerce Department Aide Indicted = ; 


June 8—William W. Remington, aged 32, Depart/’ 
ment of Commerce economist, was indicted on 
perjury charge in New York City by the speciay 
Federal grand jury investigating subversive activi! 
ties. He was accused of having lied when he denie¢ 
he had ever been a member of the Communis} 
party, Remington, who had been cleared by i 
loyalty board 2 years before, refused at first | 
resign from his post despite a demand by Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer, but later quit so as to giv 
more time to his defense.—In secret testimon 
before a Senate subcommittee, J. Edgar Hoove } 
director of the FBI, warned that many of thé 
540,000 Communists and sympathizers in th 
U. S. already had gone underground and wer 
seeking to obtain atomic, military’and industria 


secrets. Hoover asked for an increase in the 
number of his agents. 


June 10—A prediction that the Cold War would 
last ‘fot many years to come’’ was made b 
President Truman in an address in St. Louis wher 
he attended a reunion of the 35th Division, hi 
World War I outfit. He denounced Russia fod 
cynically ‘‘fomenting aggression and preparing fo 
war’’ while talking democracy, He criticized th 
isolationists who try to reduce or eliminate foreig: 
aid programs.—In the Senate, Sen. Harry P. Cai 
(R.-Wash.), carried on a one-man filibuster fo: 
rs adare against extension of Federal rent con 
rols. 


i 


Chronology 


ne 15—Before the Senate Foreign 
i Services Committees, Economic 
.dministrator Hoffman declared he was unaltera- 
‘opposed to the use of $5,000,000,000 in economic 
Overy counterpart funds to speed the program 
arming Western Europe against aggression. 
h a policy, he said, would hurt the European 
overy Program, and would play into the 
} is’ hands by giving them an opportunity to 
harge that the Marshall Plan was designed to 
repare Western Europe for war. 


Broadened DP Law Signed 


June 16—A bill broadening the provisions of the 
laced Persons Law of i948 and raising the total 
ber of European refugees eligible to enter the 
U.S. from 205,000 to 415,744 was signed by Presi- 

nt Truman.—The President appointed W, Averell 
darriman, former U.S. Ambassador to Moscow and 
don, as his special assistant. 


June 17—President Truman issued an executive 
r making Federal income tax files and other 
nfidential data available to the special Senate 
pommittee investigating crime. 


June 21—The State Department, in a note to 
© Rumanian Communist government, agreed to 
11 Capt. Herschel Hutsinpiller, assistant mili- 
attaché in Bucharest, but described the de- 
nd for his recall as ‘‘part of a deliberate and 
ntrally directed policy being carried out through- 
ut Eastern Europe to interrupt the normal conduct 
diplomatic relations between the U. S. and the 
ates of that area.’’—With promises from Presi- 
nt Truman and the State Department that those 
io passed a screening would soon be readmitted 
o the U. S., 106 displaced persons from Shanghai, 
ho had arrived in San Francisco without visas, 
vere placed aboard the transport Gen. S. D. Stur- 
ss in New York City for a journey to Germany 
or temporary confinement in a D.P. camp. 


University of California Discharges 157 


_ June 23—The Board of Regents of the University 
f California in Los Angeles voted to discharge 
57 members of the university staff for failing to 
make a formal declaration that they were not 
Members of the Communist party. 


tions and 
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NORTH KOREAN COMMUNISTS 
INVADE REPUBLIC 
Sunday, June 25, 4 a.m., Far Eastern time; 
| Saturday, June 24, 2 p.m., Eastern Standard 
time. .Consuli Index for Special Article on 
Korean War, U. S. Campaigns and Diplomacy. 


: 

4 June 26—The House, 213 to 72, voted to override 

‘President Truman’s veto of a bill increasing the 
jay of World War II veterans in the postal service. 

with 114 Democrats joining 98 Republicans in 

voting to override the veto, it was the first major 

Tejection of general legislation suffered by the 

Administration in the Democratic-controlled Con- 

‘gress. F : 

= June 28—Dr. Edward A. Rumely, executive sec- 
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retary of the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, told the House Committee investigating 
lobbying activities, that his organization had sent 
out 10,000,000 pieces of mail under Congressional 
frank in less than 4 years. The ordinary first 
class mailing cost Would be $240,000 to $300,000, 
he admitted. i 


8 Hollywood Figures Convicted 


June 29—Hight Hollywood producers, directors 
and writers, who refused to tell the House Un- 
American Activities Committee whether they were 
Communists, were convicted of contempt of Con- 
gress by a 3-judge Federal court. Four were im- 
mediately sentenced to a year in jail and 2 to 
6-month terms.’ All 6 were fined $1,000 each and 
immediately taken to jail. Sentence was deferred 
in the other 2 cases. 


June 30—President Truman signed a bill extend- 
ing the Selective Service System until July 9, 1951. 


’ 


The measure was passed by the Senate without a~ 


dissenting vote and with only 4 opposition votes 
in the House. It also. authorized him to call the 
National Guard and the organized reseryes for 21 
months of active service.—The President vetoed a 
bill which would have modified the penalties and 
restrictions of the Hatch ‘‘clean polities” act and 
would have given Congress the statutory right to 
inspect Civil Service records of violations, 


FOREIGN 


June 4—In the 3rd Parliamentary elections in 
Belgium within a year over the issue of exiled King 
Leopold’s return to the throne, the pro-Leopoid 
Social Christian (Catholic) party won 108 seats in 
the Chamber of Deputies, or 3 times more than in 
the previous balloting. This gave the Social Chris- 
tians 4 more seats than the 3 opposition parties 
combined, In the Senate, the Social Christians 
recaptured the 54 seats they held before, but the 
Socialists gained 4 seats for a total of. 37.—In an 
election of 132 members of the 259-members of the 
House of Councillors (upper chamber of Parliament 
in Japan). Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s conservative 
Liberal party, which favored a separate peace with 
the Western Allies, won 51 seats, the Socialists, 
36, while the Communists were last with 2. Gen. 
MacArthur ordered the Japanese Government to 
ban the 24 members of the Japanese Communist 
Party Central Committee from all public affairs, 
charging they were plotting to overthrow the con- 
stitutional government by force. 


June 5—Two Chinese Nationalist warships shelled 
the 800-ton British coastal steamer Cheung Hing 
off Hong Kong, killing 6 passengers. 


East Germans Cede Territory 


June 7—The Eastern German Government signed 
an agreement with Poland formally recognizing the 
latter country’s possession of the former German 
Oder-Neisse area. In Western Berlin the accord was 
denounced as ‘‘treason.’’ The State Department in 
Washington said that the German territorial ques- 
tions could not be settled, either ‘‘unilaterally or 
bilaterally,’’ but only by a final peace settlement.— 
The Russians announced they had shifted local con- 


Four Nations Join Franco-German Steel Pool; Britain Aloof 


. French Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man proposed May 9 that all steel and coal 
production in France and Germany be 
pooled under a single authority as a step 
toward European unity. The French sug- 
gested that the controlling authority in- 
clude a U. N. representative who would 
report twice a year on whether the pool 
constituted a menace to world peace. 


_ The plan was favorably received in 
Washington. In Moscow, the newspaper 
Pravda charged May 11 that the plan’s 
Yeal purpose was to establish a powerful 
organ of armament combines and that 
it would be dominated by the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York and the U. S. 
Steel Corp. ] 

British Labor Party Opposes Plan 

The executive committee of the British 
Labor party rejected the Schuman plan 
June 12, contending that international 
unification*of industrial projects would 
endanger the British economy and also 
might interfere with Commonwealth re- 


lations. Prime Minister Attlee said June 
13 that Britain was fully prepared; to co- 
operate with governments that had differ- 
ent (non-socialist) economic views. 

A conference on the Schuman plan was 
held in Paris June 20-24, with Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
joining France and West Germany. The 
meeting agreed to set up a 6-nation assem- 
bly to control the steel-coal pool. Britain 
declined an invitation to attend the con- 
ference, but Schuman expressed the hope 
it would eventually join the pool or work 
closely with it. 


Churchill Assails “Isolationism” 


Winston Churchill and other Conserva- 
tive leaders assailed Attlee’s ‘‘isolation- 
ism” and his decision to boycott the Paris 
meeting but the Labor government won 2 
votes of confidence—309-289 and 319-296— 
over this issue June 27 after Attlee had 
argued that Britain could not afford to 
surrender any sovereignty over national- 
ized industries to an international au, 
thority. 
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June 12 t of a “World Brother: 
hood Movement” to promote amity and goodwill 
_ among all ions é under 


erals, Lt. Gen. Wu Shih, former vice minister of 
defense, and Lt. Gen. Pao-chong, after convict- 
ing them of haying plotted to deliver Formosa to 
the Communists. Also executed were Col. Nyi Shih 
and Miss Tsu Kan-tse and later a third General, 


' Chen Yi, former governor of Formosa, 


_ South Africa Votes Segregation 


June 13—The South African House of Assembly 
in Capetown adopted, 73 to 58, nationalist Prime 
Minister Daniel F..Malan’s Group Areas bill 
which would split the country into white and non- 
white zones. Members of the opposition parties 
objected to the compulsory provisions of the meas- 
ure, pointing out that the whites, who were ex- 
pected to carry it out, numbered only 2,500,000, 
while the other races—Indians, Pakistani and 
Negroes—totaled 10,000,000. 


Sune 15—Over strong Social Democratic opposi- 
tion, the West German Bundestag (lower house of 
parliament) at Bonn voted, 220 to 152, to join the 
Council of Europe. Commented Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer: ‘‘Germany’s road to Europe is now 
open.’’ Previously the Bundesrat (upper house) 
had voted in the affirmative—A military court in 
Madrid acquitted the Duchess of Valencia, out- 
spoken monarchist, of a charge of conspiring to 
distribute subversive leaflets attacking the Franco 
regime’s economic policies. Three of her co-de- 
fendants were sentenced to prison terms. 


June 16—In similar notes delivered in Moscow, 
the U. S., Britain and France denied Russian 
charges that the Western Allies had established 
naval bases in Trieste in violation of the peace 
treaty with Italy and accused Moscow of having 
blocked settlement by having failed to implement 
the treaty. 


Arab Nations Sign Security Pact 


June 17—Five of the 7 Arab League nations 
signed a collective security pact in Alexandria, 
Hegypt, obligating them to go to the assistance of 
the others if victims of aggression. The 5 nations 
were Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon and 
Yemen. Iraq and Jordan did not join. 


June 18—In elections in the State of North- 
Rhine-West Phalia in the British-occupied Ruhr, 
West German Chancellor Adenauer’s. Christian 
Democrats captured 95 seats in Parliament and the 
Social Democrats 50, The Communists lost 12 of 
their 28 seats and the extreme Rightists failed to 
win any. The voters approved a state constitution 
calling for socialization of heavy industries. 


June 19—U. S. Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
and Gen. Omar N. Bradley, conferred with Gen. 


June 21—A few hours after the Interior Mi 
had ordered the wholesale arrest of mo 
others connected with the Roman Catholic 
the Hungarian Bishops asked the Ci 
ernment to open negotiations for a 
agreement. 


June 22—The Soviet publication New Times 
clared that Russia was capable of “‘siriking bact 
with atomic bombs in the event of an atomic atte 
on the Soviet Union. i 


June 23—An agreement recognizing as 
manent and just’’ the expulsion of 2,000.000 C 
mans from the Sudetenland was signed in gi 
between Czech Premier Antonin Zapotoc! ae 
Walter Ulbricht, Deputy Premier of the G 
man Republic. (Hitler’s claim to the Sudetenk: 
along Czechoslovakia’s Western border, b 
its German-speaking population, led to the 
crisis in 1938.)—The British frigate Hart. 
fire on 3 Chinese Nationalist fighter planes 
they attacked the British tug Frosty Moller 
Communist port of Swatow. No casualties 
reported, 


June 24—Premier Georges Bidault’s cabinet ff 
when the French National Assembly, 352 to 22 
refused to give him a vote of confidence. 1 

opposition vote was cast by a combination | 
Socialists, Communists and Rightists. The y 
came during a debate on a technical question — 

increases in civil service pay. iZ 


. June 28—At the request of President Tru 
the Chinese Nationalist government on Forme) 
ordered its Air Force and Navy to cease their ¢ 
tacks on the Communist-held Chinese mainland. . 
return, the President ordered U. S. warships to pr 
tect the island from Communist attack.—In an 
dictment accusing 7 Rumanians of high trea 
espionage, smuggling and helping others to esi 
the country, the Communist government in 
charest charged Bishop Gerald Patrick O’Hara — 
Savannah, Ga., Papal Nuncio to Rumania, wi}, 
complicity. : i 
June 29—The Polish Ministry of’ Public Safé 
in Warsaw announced the arrest of a large grou 
of members of Jehovah's Witnesses, a religious ser 
with headquarters in Brooklyn, N. Y., on charg® 
of having served as U. S. spies and having spr 
war and anti-nationalization propaganda. 


UNITED NATIONS 


June 8—Yugoslavia called on the Economic Co: 
mission for Europe at Geneva to investigate t 
“economic war’’ being waged against Marsh 
eee government by Soviet Russia and its sat 
lites. | 


June 9--Trygve Lie rejected a Polish dema 
that Communist China be seated at-the large 
conference ever called by the U. N., a meeting | 


Big 3 Foreign Ministers Promise West Germany Broader Autonomy 


At a meeting of the Big 3 foreign min- 
isters in London May 11-14, West Germany 
was promised almost complete control of 
its own affairs as soon as it gave proof 
of its genuine democratic spirit and in- 
tention to support the West. Conditional 
promises to the Germans made by U: S. 
Secretary Dean Acheson, British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin and French For- 
eign Minister Robert Schuman were: 


Ruhr Industries May Be Restored 


Permission to manufacture more steel 
and eventual restoration of the Ruhr in- 
dustries to German ownership. 

Lifting of restrictions on the construc- 
tion of merchant ships. 

Sparing use of the Allied veto against 
acts passed by the West German Parlia- 
ment in Bonn. 

Broader autonomy in foreign affairs. 
Che Big 3 said the occupation forces 


would remain in West Germany inde 
nitely, but promised to help improve tk} 
economic position of the 3 Western sectoy 


Atlantic Pact Nations Meet 1 


The Big 3 meeting was followed, Ma 
15-18, by a conference of all 12 Atlant 
Pact foreign ministers in London, at whic 
it was. decided to create a collective di 
fense force under a board of strateg 
headed by an American. The confere 
agreed that military planning and finan 
ing of the defense program on an econon 
ically sound basis should be examined ¢ 
gether and not separately, and that ead 
country should pay for its share to th 
best of its ability. f 

The nations taking part in the Atlant 
Council meeting, besides the U, S., Fran 
and Britain, were Canada, Belgium, De 
mark, Luxembourg, Iceland, Italy, ti 
Netherlands, Norway and Portugal. : 


__Chronol 


0,012,500 were 
d conference on 1 assist- 
for under-developed countries at Lake Suc- 
ss. The contributions ranged from $2,500 by 
emburg to $12,007,500 by the U. S. The funds 
to finance the services of experts to under- 
veloped countries for 18 months. The meeting 
as boycotted by the Soviet bloc.—The Trusteeship 
uncil conceded failure of its 5-month efforts 
internationalize Jerusalem, and turned the prob- 
-back to the General Assembly. 


U. S. Answers Trusteeship Critics 


‘June 22—Answering critics in the Trusteeship 
uncil who contended the U. S. was ‘‘spoiling’’ 
ie natives of its Pacific Islands Trustee Territory 
y spending money too lavishly, Francis B: Sayre, 
Merican delegate, sdid the extreme poverty of 
54,000 inhabitants and their slim resources 
de considerable subsidies necessary ‘‘for some 
's to come.”’ ‘ 


une 23—Secretary General Lie became indignant 
“his press conference when an American reporter 
isked him whether he was or ever had been a 
mmunist. He protested the question was im- 
per, adding, ‘‘There should be some respect for 
integrity.’’ He later issued a statement, in 
ch he said that the record of his past would 
now that when he was in Norwegian politics he 
d always been a member of the Labor party 
“which is a Socialist, not a Communist party.” 


POLITICS 
Jane 5—Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper was renom- 
ted by the Republicans in the Iowa primaries. 
© Democrats choose former Under Secretary of 
Triculture Albert J. Loveland to oppose him. 
_ June 6—In the California primaries, James 
soosevelt, eldest son of the late President, defeated 
yov. Earl Warren for the Democratic nomination 
governor, but in turn was defeated by Warren 
r the Republican nomination. Under the state’s 
lection law, candidates may run on both tickets.— 
. Helen Gahagan Douglas won the Democratic 


homination for U, S: Senator and Rep. Richard M. 
ixon the Republican nomination. 


_ June 9—Former State Sen. James G,. Donovan, 

ocrat, was picked by Tammany Leader Carmine 

. De Sapio ard Thomas J. Curran, New York 

founty Republican chairman, as coalition candidate 

(© Oppose Rep. Vito Marcantonio, sole American 

Labor party member of Congress, in the 18th Con- 
gressional District. 


Dewey Won’t Seek Third Term 


June 17—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
innounced in Albany that he would not seek a 
jhird term as governor, saying: ‘‘I shall not be a 
fandidate for reelection this fall.’’ He explained he 
Vas exhausted physically after 20 years in public 
yifice and needed a long rest. Lt. Gov, Joe R. 
Zanley, aged 74, announced he would seek the 
tepublican nomination. 


June 22—During the last 2 years of the Hague 
administration in Jersey City—1948-1949—munici- 
jal employees paid 3% of their salaries, or a total 
341,000, in ‘‘campaign contributions’’ to ‘‘collec- 
ors’? in their departments, Municipal Auditor 
Villiam A. Sternkopf Jr. said in a report to the 
tity Commission. : 

June 24—Sen. Frank P. Graham, friend and sup- 
orter of President Truman, was defeated in a 
un-off primary in North Carolina by Willie Smith 
tho campaigned as a champion of “‘real southern 
emocracy’’ and opponent of much of the Presi- 
ent’s Fair Deal Program. The vote was—Smith, 
77,672; Graham, 257,156. 

June 28—Gov. Herman Talmadge, champion of 
white supremacy,’ won renomination in the 
feorgia Democratic primary, defeating former 
iov. M. E. Thompson. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


‘June 2—In an 180-page decision, Federal Judge 
ohn CC. Knox in New York City rejected the Gov- 
mment’s suit to break up the Aluminum Co. of 
merica’s industrial empire. He directed, however, 
brogation of patent agreements between Alcoa 
id its competitors, Reynolds Metals Co. and Kaiser 
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luminum and Chemical Co., and gave the Govern- 
ient 5 years in which to renew its petition. The 
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Government's fight against Alcoa was opened in 


June 3—The 26,000-ton liner Independence, the 
fastest passenger ship ever built in the U. S., 
was launched at the Bethlehem Steel Co., ship- 
yards at Quincy, Mass. The liner, the first built 
in the U. S. in 10 years, will enter the American 
Export Line’s Mediterranean service. 


June 9—Members of a Senate Agriculture sub- 
committee which investigated the high price of 
coffee called on the Justice Department to take 
court action unless foreign coffee interests dis- 
posed of stocks they held in this country. The 
Senators declared there was no shortage and the 
high prices were caused by speculative trading in 


futures. yew Orleans Paper Sued as Trust 


June 14—U. S. Attorney General McGrath an- 
nounced in Washington he had filed a civil anti- 
trust suit against the Times-Picayune Publishing 
Co. of New Orleans, charging the company and 4 - 
of its officers and employees ‘‘with combining and 
conspiring to restrain and monopolize the commerce 
in newspapers, in the dissemination of news and 
advertising, and in supplies, and with entering 
into unlawful contracts with advertisers.’’ 


June 16—President Truman vetoed the ‘basing 
point’ .bill, which would have allowed individual 
manufacturers to absorb freight costs and sell 
at uniform delivered prices throughout the country. 
The President said the measure might lead to con- 
flicting interpretations and years of litigation. 


June 26—The outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
sent stock prices tumbling from 3 to 16 points on 
the New York Stock Exchange in the heaviest sell- 
ing wave in 10 years, with 3,910,000-shares chang- 
ing hands. Commodity prices went up. Similar 
breaks occurred in other U. S. exchanges and in the 
London and Canadian markets, 


GENERAL 


June 2—The 13,675-foot volcano Mauna Loa on 
the island of Hawaii erupted, sending 4 streams of 
lava down its slopes. Two fishing villages were 
partly destroyed, but there were no casualties 
as the inhabitants had been evacuated by the 
Coast Guard, 


June 3—A 14.21-inch rainfall flooded Galveston, 
Tex., inundating the business section. 


June 5—A non-scheduled C-46 plane, with a 
crew of 3, which was carrying 62 Puerto Rican 
farm workers from San Juan to Wilmington, N. C., 
plunged into the shark-infested sea north of the 
Bahamas. After spending the night on life rafts, 
37 survivors were picked up by the Navy destroyer 
Saufley. The bodies of 8 others were recovered. 


Air France Crashes Kill 86 


June 14—An Air France DC-4 en route from 
Saigon, Indo-China, to Paris, crashed into the 
Persian Gulf off Bahrein. Of the 53 persons on 
board, 40 were killed. The crash occurred half a 
mile from the spot where another Air France plane 
crashed 2 days before, killing 46 persons. French 
Officials suspected sabotage. 


June 18—A new world -passenger-carrying record 
was set by the Navy’s 82-ton flying boat Caroline 
Mars which flew from Honolulu to San Diego, 
Calif., with 144 passengers and crew men. 

June 20—Under the will of Mrs. Mary Stillman 
Harkness, widow of Edward S, Harkness, financier, 
a total of more than $60,000,000 was left to charit- 
able and public institutions. Mrs. Harkness, aged 
75, died in New York City June 6. 


Vacationists Die in Air Disaster 


June 23—In the worst disaster in the history of 
American scheduled airlines, 58 persons lost their 
lives when a Northwest Airlines DC-4, bound from 
New York City to Minneapolis and Seattle, plunged 
into Lake Michigan near South Haven, Mich., 
during a blinding rainstorm. Most of the 55 pass- 
engers were on their vacations. Among those who 
lost their lives were 2 families from the New York 
City area. 

Frank Erickson Goes to Jail 

June 26—Frank Erickson, big time gambler was 
sentenced to 2 years in the penitentiary and fined 
$30,000 in New York City after he had pleaded 
guilty to a 60-count information charging conspir- 
acy and bookmaking, He began serving his sen- 
tence at once. It was the first time during his 
30-year career that he actually went to prison, 
although he had been arrested 10 times before. , 
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» July 2—A formal protest to Washington by Soviet 
Russia that U. S. planes were dumping Colorado 
beetles (potato bugs) on Communist-controlled East 
Germany to destroy the potato crop there was re- 
jected by the State Department as ‘‘phony Com- 
munist propaganda.”’—The Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee released alist of. more than 2000 concerns 
and individuels which received or distributed racing 
news over an intricate network of telegraph and 
telephone lines emanating from Chicago. Most of 
those listed, said Sen. McFarland (D.-Ariz.), vere 
in the bookmaking business. The Senate subcom- 
mittee investigating bookmakers estimated their 
annual income at between $3,000,000,000 and 
,000,000,000. 


July 3—The Federal Government closed the 1950 
fiscal year with a deficit of $3,122,000,000, or 
$2,411,000,000 less than was forecast by President 
Truman in his budget message Jan. 9. Expendi- 
tures for the year amounted to $40,167,000,000, 
while receipts totalled $37,045,000,000, a net de- 
cline of $1,201,000,000 from the preceding year. 
The gross public debt rose to $257,357,000,000, an 
increase of $4,587,000,000. 


Eisenhower Endorses Korea Intervention 
July 4—In a Fourth of July speech at the Na- 
tional Boy Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge, Pa., 
Gen. Dwight D. Hisenhower declared that the de- 
cision of the U. S. to intervene against the ‘‘out- 
Tageous invasion’’ of South Korea had been ‘‘in- 
escapable.”’ Failure to have done so, he said, would 
have resulted in ‘‘another kind of Munich, with 
all the disastrous consequences that followed in 

the wake of that fatal error 12 years ago.’’ 


July 5—A vast expansion of U. S. ‘‘truth propa- 
ganda’’ abroad to combat communism the world 
over was advocated before a Senate Foreign Re- 
lations subcommittee by Secretary of State Acheson, 
Gen. Hisenhower, Gen. George C. Marshall and 
John Foster Dulles, Republican foreign policy ad- 
viser. All 4\expressed fear that Soviet propaganda 
calling American intervention in Korea imperialis- 
tie might succeed in some parts of the world. 
Dulles said that on the effectiveness of American 
counter-propaganda ‘may hang the question of 
War or peace in the next few months.”’ 


July 6—The Senate, by a voice vote, rejected 
President Truman's plan to transfer the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The proposal had been approved by the 
House. The Senate then voted, 44-30, to transfer 
the Federal National Mortgage Assn., from the 
RFC to the Housing and Home Finance Agency.— 
In a report to the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the Atomic Energy Commission stated that the 
production of atomic weapons was making steady 
gains and that new and more economic methods 
were being developed.—Virgil W. Peterson, di- 
rector of the Chicago Crime Commission, testified 
before the Senate Crime Investigating Committee 
that Frank Costello of New York had an alliance 
with the syndicate that fell heir to the Al Capone 
underworld empire. 


$260 Millions Asked for H-Bomb 

July 7—President Truman requested Congress to 
provide $260,000,000 in cash to speed production of 
the hydrogen bomb. 

July 10—President Truman's second attempt to 
raise the Federal Security Agency to Cabinet rank 
was defeated by the House, 249-71. Against: 143 Re- 
publicans, 106 .Democrats; for: 70 Democrats, 1 
Republican.—The Senate confirmed the Presi- 
dent’s nomination of Sumner T. Pike of Maine to 
& new 4-year term as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The vote was 55-24. The 
next day, the President named another member, 
Gordon E, Dean, as chairman of the board.—Goy, 
Dewey appointed Gen. Lucius. D. Clay, former 
U. S. Military Governor in Germany, to the un- 
Salaried post of chairman of the New York State 
Civilian Defense Commission. 

July 12—After consultation with President Tru- 
man, Treasury Secretary Snyder asked Senate lead- 
ers to shelve, because of the Korean situation, a 
ouse-approved bill to cut excise taxes. The Senate 
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13,546 Germans still remained. a 
Electoral System Amendment Beaten 


July 17—A Senate-approved amendment to 
Constitution to abolish the existing electoral sy: 
of choosing the President and Vice Preside 
defeated in the House, 210 to 134. The p C 
change, sponsored by Sen. e (R.-Mass.) _ 
Rep. Gossett (D.-Tex.), would have divided e 
toral votes-in direct proportion to the popular ¥| 
in each state. The Senate approved the mea 
64-27, Feb. 1. ~ 


July 18—Credit controls over all phases of 
lic housing and a cut in the mortgage insuras 
authorization from $1,250,000,000 to $650,000) 
were ordered by President Truman to curb 
tion.—The National Security Resources 5 
headed by W. Stuart Symington, former Sec: 
of the Air Force, urged President Truman to ** 
back” prices of key commodities to June 25 ley 
to save approximately 10% in rearmament costs 
The House Un-American Activities Committee 1 
13 witnesses, who refused to answer questions ab 
their Communist affiliations, in contempt of ©) 
gress. Six were officials of the leftist United EZ 
trical Workers, which was ousted from the ¢ 
in 1949. 


July 19—The House by 361 to 1, authorized ¢ 
222,500,000 military aid for the second year? 
countries resisting Communism, The sole disserm 
was Rep. Marcantonio (A. L.-N. Y.). The meas 
was signed by the President July 26. 

- 


Exports to Communist China Curbed 


July 20—All export licenses covering the s 
ment of aviation gasoline, copper, machine tc 
and other strategic materials to the Commundy 
held Chinese. mainland were revoked by the 7 
partment of Commerce. The order halted all shi 
ments and 200 exporters were directed to ret 
their: licenses. 


July 21—Because of the Korean war, Presid! 
Truman ordered 14 Federal departments ¢ 
agencies to curtail their spending. He directed Fry 
erick J. Lawton, Budget Director; to cut down 
expenses for public works, credit programs and st 
plies. 


July 22—Secretary of Defense Johnson disclor 
that in the 4 “‘peacetime years’”’ since July, 19 
$48,750,000,000 had been spent for the arm 
services, chiefly for planes, ships, tanks, guns ¢ 
ammunition.—The Department of Commerce j 
clared that food price increases attributed to ‘ 
Korean war were unjustified as supplies of all car 
modities were plentiful. 


July 24—President Truman called on loyal Am: 
icans and the police to report to the FBI perse 
whom they suspected of subversive, sabotage 
espionage activities. Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Pa 
Army Chief of Information, requested newspap 
to refrain from publishing news of mobilizatio 
National Guard or Reserve units. ] 


Truman Asks Increase in Taxes ; 


July 25—To help meet the military costs of i 
Korean war, President Truman asked Congress 
an immediate increase of $5,000,000,000 in taxe} 
$3,000,000,000 in individual income taxes a 
$1,500,000,000 in corporation levies, plus $500,000, 
in returns from provisions closing income 
loopholes.—The House, by a voice vote, pas 
the Senate-approved measure authorizing 
President to hold 295,000 members of the arn} 
services for a year beyond the term of their enli 


: 


! 


ment.—The Munitions Board, in a report | 
Congress, stated that only 38.4% of the strate 
materials needed for the U. S. to fight an all- 
war had been stockpiled and 12.2% was on ore 

July 26—Warning business, labor and consum 
to practice moderation, President Truman, in 
tnid-year Economic Report to Congress, decla 


he would demand all-out economic 
1 ion for the war effort, including increased 
and‘ price controls. Bernard M. Baruch, be- 
the Senate Banking Committee, expressed dis- 
ent with the President, demanding imme- 
wage, price, rent and food controls and a 
billion rise in taxes. 
i 2%7—Because of the Korean crisis, action on 
lucing excise taxes would be delayed until 
1, President Truman announced. Both Repub- 
n and Democratic Senate leaders agreed. 


“July 29—A $4,000,000,000 aircraft program got 
ader way when the Air Force placed orders with 
manufacturers for an undisclosed number of 
Planes and parts. Before the Korean war, the 
nual budget was $1,350,000,000. 


FOREIGN 


y 1—Western Allied officials in Berlin re- 
rted large scale production of munitions, weapons 
id other war materials in Soviet-controlled East 
ermany, particularly in the Magdeburg region, 
rmerly one of the armament centers of the Ger- 
fan Reich. 

U. S. Bishop Expelled by Rumania 


July 5—Msgvr. Gerald Patrick O’Hara, Bishop of 
savannah, Ga., who had been acting Papal Nuncio 
Bucharest, and 2 of his subordinates were ex- 
elled by the Communist Rumanian government on 
ges of espionage. Bishop O’Hara was the last 
ican diplomat in a Soviet satellite country. The 
wharges against the Bishop arose from the treason 
rial of 7 Rumanians, one of whom declared he had 
hired by the Nunciature as a chauffeur to do 
ying. 
July 11—Aiter 5 other candidates had failed to 
pbrm a Cabinet in the preceding 3 weeks, Rene 
évén, former Minister of Defense and leader of 
e splinter Democratic and Socialist Resistance 
mion (UDSR), was installed as Premier of France 
the National Assembly, 373-185. His coalition 
binet, composed of members which included 
jalists, Independent Republicans and repre- 
pntatives*of the Popular Republican Movement, 
was accepted July 13, by a vote of 335 to 226. The 
Sommunists called him ‘‘a camouflaged de Gaul- 


zat.” Belgium Unveils Bastogne Memorial 


July t6—Erected with funds subscribed by the 
Zelgian people, a monument commemorating the 
Battle of the Bulge, in which 176,890 U. S. troops 
vere killed, wounded or reported missing in De- 
vember, 1944, was dedicated at Bastogne, Belgium 
he pivotal point of the fighting. Among those at 
he ceremony was Maj. Gen. Anthony C. McAu- 
iffe, the American commander whose answer to 
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Nazi demands for surrender was ‘“‘Nuts.’’ President 
Truman sent a message calling the monument an 
enduring testimonial to the common bond between 
the U. S. and Belgium in the cause of. freedom. 


July 19—Western Germany and the Territory of 
the Saar were formally admitted to the Council of 
Europe as associate members in Strasbourg. 


July 21—Italy’s Cabinet, after listening to a 
speech by Foreign Minister Carlo Sforza, voted to 
increase the army to 250,000, including 0,000 
carabinieri (militarized police), the full limit au- 
thorized under the peace treaty. 


July 22—Communists from 75 countries attended 
a congress of the leftist Socialist Unity party in 
Russian-occupied East Berlin and Walter Ulbricht, 
Deputy Premier of East Germany, was elected sec- 
retary general, the highest political office held by 
a German in the Soviet zone.—W. L. Mackenzie 
King, aged 75, who served as Prime Minister of 
Canada for more than 21 years, died at his home 
near Ottawa. 


July 24—Quemoy Island, between the port. of 
Amoy on the Chinese mainland and Formosa, was 
bombarded by Communist artillery. A fleet of Com- 
munist junks which hovered near by failed, how- 
ever, to attempt an invasion of the island, still held 
by: the Chinese Nationalists, 


Last Dutch Troops in Indonesia Disbanded 


July 25—By order of Queen Juliana, the last 
remnants of the Royal Netherlands Indies Army 
in Indonesia, which had occupied the islands for 
120 years, were disbanded. 


July 26—After having shut off water and elec- 
tricity to West Berlin for 27 days in'@ dispute over 
payments, Soviet-controlled-East Berlin restored 
the services after an agreement was reached. West 
Berlin’s Mayor, Ernst Reuter, had called the action 
an attempt to divert attention from Korea, 


UNITED NATIONS 


July 5—In a petition to Secretary General Lie, 
El Abed Bouhafa, secretary of the Committee for 
Freedom of North Africa, asked for independence 
for Tunisia, now a’ French protectorate, and as- 
serted France was responsible for the deaths of 
12,400 Tunisian patriots in the preceding 7 years. 


Communist China Accuses U.N, 


July 6—In a protest against President Truman’s 
statement that the U. S. would prevent capture of 
Formosa, Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister of Com- 
munist China, notified the U. N. that his govern- 
ment was ‘‘irrevocably determined to liberate’’ the 
island, and declared the U. N. ‘‘had foregone its 


ee 


Belgian Parliament Recalls King Leopold; He Promises to Abdicate 


*Two days after the Belgian Parliament 
roted to recall him, King Leopold III, 
iged 49, returned to Brussels July 22 from 
rom Switzerland, where he had been in 
xxile for 6 years. He was accompanied by 
lis 2 sons, Crown, Prince Baudouin, 19, 
md Prince Albert, 16. His wife, Princess 
le Rethy, remained in Geneva. 

The parliamentary vote for Leopold’s 
ecall was 198 to 0 after 139 Socialists, 38 
fiberals and 10 Communists had walked 
ut. The affirmatory votes were cast by 
he Social Christian (Catholic) party 
vhich, after 2 unsuccessful attempts dur- 
ng the preceding year, won a clear ma- 
ority in both Houses of Parliament 
une 4 


8,000 Troops, Police, Guard King 


Because of the overt hostility of Social- 
sts and other political factions, a military 
nd police guard of 8,000 was provided 
yhen Leopold and his sons arrived by 
Jane at the military airport of Evere 
utside of Brussels, and escorted them to 
he Royal residence of Laeken. 

In a brief broadcast, the King told the 
selgian people: ‘I shall forget the polem- 
ss of which I have been made the ob- 
ect, and think of the future.” 
The Socialists called a series 
1 protest against his return, 


of strikes 
beginning 


July 27 when 4,000 persons demonstrated 
in front of the royal residence and rioted 
against the Social Christians. Nine per- 
sons were injured and 12 demonstrators 
were arrested. Police fired on a group of 
Socialist demonstrators in Liege July 30, 
killing 3. 

The threat of a civil war was averted 
Aug. 1 when Leopold agreed to abdicate 
in favor of Crown Prince Baudouin when 
the latter became of age Sept. 7, 1951. 


Baudouin Becomes Prince Royal 


On Aug. 11, Prince Baudouin was sworn 
in as Prince Royal and assumed his fath- 


er’s constitutional powers. During the 
ceremony, Julien Lahaut, Communist 
deputy, shouted: Vive la Republique! 


Communist party headquarters were 
bombed the next day. Lahaut was killed 
by an assassin Aug. 12. Belgian radicals 
stopped work for one day and an esti- 
mated 100,000 attended his funeral. 
Leopold surrendered his armies to the 
invading Nazis May 28, 1940, and later 
was interned in Germany and Austria. 
Following Germany’s defeat, he went into 
exile in Switzerland, The Belgian Parlia- 
ment elected his brother, Prince Charles, 
as regent Sept. 21, 1944. Charles re- 
signed on Leopold’s return to Belgium 


- 


Taces was essentially the same. 


July 18—The International Court of Justice ad- 
vised the General Assembly that no arbitration 
could-be carried out on Western charges that 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria had violated the 
human rights provisions of their peace treaties. The 
court pointed out that the 3 Soviet satellites had 
refused to participate in arbitration proceedings. 


Kashmir Talks End in Deadlock 


July 24—An attempt to settle the Kashmir dis- 
pute between India and Pakistan failed after a 
5-day conference in New Delhi, India, in which 
Prime Minister Jawaharal Nehru of India, Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Kahn of Pakistan ,and Sir 
Owen Dixon, U. N. mediator, participated. 


POLITICS 


July 1—At the close of a 2-day conference in 
Philadelphia, Republican leaders from 10 states 
issued a 5,000-word statement announcing estab- 
lishment of a ‘‘Republican Advance’? movement to 
combat the ‘‘purely negative opposition’ offered 
to the Democrats by the national GOP leaders. 
The meeting, attended by Republican liberal lead- 
ers, called for an end of GOP-Dixiecrat alliances, 
the formulation of constructive policies on social 
issues and foreign affairs, and the formation of 
a Far Eastern council of the U. S. and non- 
Communist countries to show the Asiatic peoples 
the U. S. was not seeking to dominate them but 
would “‘help them defend their freedom,” 


July 5—Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, relieved as Chief 
of Naval Operations Oct. 27, 1949, after he had 
criticized the armed forces unification program, 
announced his candidacy for the Republican nom- 
ination for goyernor of Massachusetts. 


Dewey Assails Truman Policies 


July 6—Gov,. Dewey challenged the Truman Ad- 
ministration to admit that Russia was winning 
the cold war, and demanded that politics, ‘‘busi- 
ness as usual’’ and strikes be abandoned to permit 
full-scale war production. 


July 11—Former Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, avowed opponent of the Truman admin- 
istration, won the nomination for governor over- 
wWhelmingly over 3 rivals in ‘the South Carolina 
Democratic primary, Sen. Olin D. Johnston was 
renominated, defeating Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, 
Dixiecrat Presidential candidate in 1948. 


July 15—Henry A. Wallace, former Vice Presi- 
dent and Progressive Party Presidential candidate 
in 1948, announced his support of the Truman 
Administration and U, N. policy on Korea, declar- 
ing that ‘‘undoubtedly the Russians could have 
prevented the attack by the North Koreans.” His 
she was rejected by the party’s executive com- 
mittee; 


July 18—The city of Birmingham, Ala., gave 
Communists 48 hours to get out of town. 


July 25—Dutchess County Surrogate Frederick 
S. Quinterro in New York State ruled that the 
Jate President Franklin D. Roosevelt, although 
nominal head of the armed services, was not 
in active service at the time of his death, April 12, 
1945, and that therefore his estate was not en- 
titled to a refund on income taxes paid during the 
war years, 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


July 3—The Reconstruction Finance Corp. in 
October, 1949, made & $975,000-loan to the Mapes 
Hotel, Reno, Ney., in which Lou Wertheimer, de- 
scribed as ‘‘a big-time gambler,’’ operated a gam- 
bling casino, it was testified before a Senate sub- 
committee investigating RFC policies, 


July 6—In a report written for Commerce Maga- 
sine, organ of the Chicago Assn. of Commerce and 


the latter to the former bank. 


July 17—The sale of American Overseas _ 
lines to Pan American World Airways for $217 
000 was announced after President Truman kK 
Civil Aeronautics Board approved the merges 
the 2 airlines. A temporary injunction to halt 
merger, obtained by A. O. A. employees, was «# 
celled by Federal Judge Henry A. Schweinhaug 
Washington as a result of the Presta yaa 


C. A. B. action. 


Industrial Stocks Make Big Gains 

July 19—Industrial stocks—‘‘war babies’’ 
sharp advances on the New York Stock Exche! 
following a request by President Truman 
$10,000,000,000 to fight the Korean war. The? 
ward trend was led by aircraft shares, follo 
by automobile, copper, steel and oil shares. | 


July 20—Because of fears of automobile ows) 
of rubber shortages, called groundless by indu 
leaders, sales of tires throughout the country — 
to new peaks, in one area exceeding the nor 
volume by 700%. In New York City, the Y 
panic caused a temporary shortage. The Fed 3 
Reserve Board reported that department store 
had jumped 46% within a week. 


July 28—Due to the Korean crisis, farm | 
rose 642% between mid-June and mid-July, | 
Department of Agriculture reported. General 
tors and other large industrial corporations s 
the highest profits in their history. Unemp2 
ment in most industrial areas was decreasing 


x 
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GENERAL 7} 

July 2—All 34 crew members were rescued w 
the 2,054-ton sand dredge Sandcraft was ram 
and sunk in a collision with the 6,643-ton coi 
Melrose in New York harbor.——The New % 
City Teachers Union, Local 555, United Pui 
Workers, resigned from the National Hdueca 
Assn. in protest against a proposed ban on © 
munist teachers in the publie schools. 4 


July 4 Death Toll 793 


July 4—The 4-day July 4 week-end took’ 
accident death toll of 793, the heaviest im the | 
tion’s history, the Associated Press reported, 
the total, 491 persons were killed in automo7 
accidents, 179 were drowned, 122 perished in 
cellaneous mishaps, and only 1 died as a result 
fireworks.—A stray bullet. fired from outside 
ball park killed Bernard Lawrence Doyle, aged 
of Fairview, N. J., as he sat in the Polo Groundd 
New York City waiting for the opening ‘of 
doubleheader between the New York Giants ; 
the Brooklyn Dodgers.—Sgt. John W. Swetic 
the 82nd Airborne Division, parachuted 123 tiz 
from a Piper Cub airplane at Fayetteville, Ni) 
setting a new world record. i 


July 5—Salvatore Giuliano, Sicily’s most ce 
brated bandit chief, was hunted down and si 
by carabinieri at Castelvetrano. Giuliano, who d 
with his gun blazing, was accused of haying ki 
100 persons. 


9 Die in Freak Rail Crash 


July 6—In a freak accident, 2 Santa Fé Raily 
streamliners, traveling side’ by side, bumped m 
sections at Monica, Ill., killing 9 persons and 
juring 75. 


July 8—Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michi 
escaped unharmed when 3 long-term convicts, 
tempting to seize him as a hostage in a jail bre 
were foiled as a result of the quick action 
guards and state police at Marquette State Pris 
One of the convicts was shot and seriously wou: 
the Governor’s bodyguard was stabbed and on 
the guards suffered a broken arm in the melee 


9—Several mountain villages in the North 
ander Department of Colombia were destroyed 
50 persons killed in a series of earthquakes.— 
he 4th French air disaster in less than a month, 
rsons were killed and 8 seriously injured when 
-3, en route from Paris to Dakar, North 
crashed in flames at Casablanca. 


Scottsboro Case Defendant Freed 


ily 13—Haywood Patterson, aged 39, 1 of the 
gro defendants in the Scottsboro (Ala.) rape 
=, who escaped from prison July 20, 1948, after 
ing more than 16 years of.a 75-year sentence, 
freed by Federal officials in Detroit after Gov. 
ae Williams of Michigan refused to extra- 


iy 17—Three Americans and a Canadian, 
ryers for the U. N. Commission for India 

Pakistan, were among 22 persons killed in the 
sh of an Indian DC-3 in the Kashmir moun- 
near Pathankot. 


ly 23—An Air ,Force C-46, carrying 39 Air 
onal Guardsmen from Myrtle Beach, S. C., to 
shville, Tenn., crashed soon after the take-off. 
on board were killed. 

Suly 28—Sheriff Roy Conway of Pike County, 
, anti-gambling crusader, was shot to death in 
nt of his home in Pikeville after he had re- 
ived an anonymous telephone call. 


1950—August 
WASHINGTON 


Aug. 1—A. $100,000,000 loan to Spain, proposed 
Sen. McCarran (D.-Nev.) was approved by the 
ate, 65-15, and attached to the Omnibus Ap- 

fopriation bill with a directive that it must be 

iid. It was opposed by President Truman and 

le State Department, who advocated application 

the Export-Import Bank. The president’s re- 

lest for reconsideration was sidetracked Aug. 3 

uder leadership of W. Scott Lucas (D.-Ill.), Anti- 

smmunist sentiment supported the loan. ... 
fter Congress had passed the measure, President 
ruman signed a bill granting U. S. citizenship 
1d limited self-government to the island of Guam 
op. 25,000). The U. S. Navy, which had ruled 
ie island since its cession by Spain in 1898, trans- 
rred control to Carleton Skinner, Interior De- 
tment civil governor.—U. S. Court of Appeals, 
sw York City, upheld the criminal conspiracy 
mvictions (Oct. 14, 1949) of the top U. S. Com- 
unist party leaders. Ten were under sentence of 

ears in prison and the 11th 3 years shorter 
ause of his World War II record. 


Aug. 3—President Truman signed the bill to raise 
e forces of the U. S. to any level required by 
ly present and future emergency. Estimated only 
0,000 additional would be requested by Army, 
avy, Air Force . . . State Department cancelled 
e€ passport of the radical Negro baritone, Paul 
gbeson. FBI agents were ordered to stop him if 
» tried to leave the country.-Rockwell. Kent and 
bert E. Kahn later were refused passports to 
“peace meeting’’ in Prague. 


Aug. 4—The Army called 62,000 enlisted reserv- 
is for 21 months’ active duty. The Navy froze all 
sular and reserve enlistments for 12 months and 
Id up resignations by officers and reserve officers. 
ie Marine Corps alerted its 80,000 volunteer re- 
rvists to bring the Corps’ strength up to more 
an 200,000.—National Security Resources Chair- 
an Symington announced creation of-a Health 
sources Advisory Committee, with Dr, Howard 
Rusk chairman, 


Aug. 7—Vice Adm. Edward L. Cochrane, former 
Wy materiél chief, was sworn in as chairman 

the Commerce Department’s new Maritime 
iministration. 


Aug. 8—Carroll L. Wilson resigned as general 
ynager of the Atomic Energy Commission because 
lacked confidence in Gordon Dean, new chair- 
in, and objected to the commission’s trend toward 
ssuming the direct role of management of the 
ogram.’’ Carlton Shugge, deputy AEC general 
inager, was named by President Truman as act- 
s general manager.—The President signed a bill 
thorizing $350,000,000 for a Navy modernization 
9gram, including construction of an atom-pro- 
ied submarine. 


tug. 9—A bill giving the Coast Guard broad 
wers to search foreign ships and control their 
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activities in U. S. ports was signed by President 
‘Truman. The measure, sponsored by Sen. Mag- 
nuson (D.-Wash.), was designed to prevent smug- 
gling of A-bombs or germ weapons. The first vessel 
searched, Aug. 5, was the liner Batory from Com- 
munist-dominated Poland, but nothing suspicious 
was found. Poland protested continued search of 
the Batory Sept. 13. Se De 


Aug. 10—President Truman named T. Keith 
Glennan, pres. of Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, O., to the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Korea Policy Under Fire 


Aug. 16—A sharp partisan exchange in the Senate 
resulted after Sen. Millard F, Tydings (D.-Md.) 
had criticized Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry (R.-Neb.) 
and other Republicans for asserting American mil- 
itary aid to South Korea before the invasion was 
negligible. Sen. Wherry retorted that ‘“‘the blood 
of our ‘boys in Korea’’ rested on the shoulders of 
Secy. of State Acheson alone; that Korea had re- 
ceived little more than $200 worth of signal wire. 
Sen. Tydings cited $496,728,161 spent in Korea 
before the war, of which $57,028,161 was for mili- 
tary supplies. 


Aug. 18—President Truman named Lieut. Gen, 
Walter Bedell Smith director of the Central n- 
telligence Agency, to succeed Rear Adm. Roscoe 
H. Hillenkoetter, criticized by Congress for failing 
to warn of the North Korean invasion: Wm. H, 
Jackson, New York, was made deputy director. 
Rear Adm. Hillenkoetter was transferred to com- 
mand a cruiser division. 


Government Seizes Railroads 


Aug. 25—Acting under a 1916 war emergency 
measure Pres. Truman seized all railroads to pre- 
vent a general strike of trainmen and yardmen 
Aug. 28 by the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
and the Order of Railway Conductors, While Army 
under’ Maj. Gen. Frank A. Heileman took control, 
actual operation remained in civilian hands. Strike 
call, a surprise to White House, followed negotia- 
tions led by Dr. John R. Steelman, President’s 
labor counsellor, after the unions rejected the terms 
of the President’s fact-finding board, which gave 
yardmen rise of 18c an hour but none for train- 
men. Management had accepted and later offered 
23c. Unions wanted equivalent of 31c. 


Aug, 28—President Truman signed the new social 
security act, which will cover 10,000,000 additional 
workers, and asked Congress to appropriate $134,- 
170,300 to carry out its provisions .. . The Senate 
and House passed the Omnibus Appropriation bill 
granting $14,680,084,443 for Dept. of Defense, $1,- 
225,000,000 for European rearmament; $2,526,000,000 
for ECA. 


Aug. 28—Lee Pressman, Washington, former 
counsel for C. I. O:, told the House Un-American 
Activities Committee that he was a member of the 
Communist party, 1934-35 but did not break with 
it ideologically until Aug. 11, 1950. He identified 
a8 fellow Communists 3 attorneys who had worked 
for the Dept. of Agriculture: John J. Abt, Nathan 
Witt, Charles Kramer (Krevitsky). All had been 
named previously by Elizabeth Bentley and Whitt- 
aker Chambers. 


MacArthur’s Views on Formosa 


Aug. 28—A statement by General Douglas A. 
MacArthur on Formosa, sent in a letter to Clyde 
A. Lewis, Natl. Commander, Veterans Foreign 
Wars, became public after President Truman had 
asked Secretary of Defense Johnson to have General 
MacArthur withdraw it. In it the general declared 
the defense of Formosa was essential to American 
protection; that by holding islands from the 
Aleutians to the Marianas the U. S. and its “free 
allies can dominate with air power every Asiatic 
port from Vladivostok to Singapore and prevent 
any hostile movement in the Pacific. If we hold 
this line we may have peace—lose it and war: is 
inevitable.’’ The incident caused charges by Sen. 
Wm. F. Knowland (R.-Calif.) that MacArthur 
was being gagged. President Truman wired Gen, 
MacArthur Aug. 29 praise of his military work 
and the text of his statement on Formosa for his 
guidance. 


Aug. 30—Naming delegates and alternates to the 
September session of the General Assembly, U. N., 
President Truman followed a bipartisan policy. He 
named again Secy. of State Acheson, Warren R, 
Austin, Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt, John Foster 
Dulles; Also Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (R.- 
Mass.), Sen. John Sparkman (D.-Ala.) and Mrs. 


Vinson (D.-Ga.) ch. Hou Services Com- 
mittee, said this made possible drafting of fam- 
‘ily men under Selective Service. 


— 


FOREIGN 


Aug. 3—The British Government, replying to the 
U. S., submitted a memorandum proposing an in- 
erease in defense expenditures of £3,400,000,000 
($9,520,000,000) for 3 years, an increase of 10%, 
or 114% with overseas aid. 


Aug. 3—Prime Minister Nehru of India, address- 
ing Parliament at New Delhi, declared the Com- 
munist regime in China was the only real gov- 
ernment and should be recognized by the U.N. 
He supported U.N. resistance to North Korean ag- 
gression; declared western nations do not under- 
stand minds and needs of Asiatics; said new 
methods of colonial control were emerging; con- 
demned loss of freedom in other nations. Sharp 
Criticism of Soviet Russia developed in parliament. 


Aug. 10—First shipment of military supplies by 
U. S. to Vietnam government, Indo-China, reached 
Saigon. Vietnam, on Aug. 12, declared 20,000 
troops of the Communist Vietminh group were 
being trained across the border by Chinese Com- 
tmaunists to support rebellion led by Ho Chi. Minh. 


Churchill Wants European Army 


Aug. 11—Winston Churchill addressed the Con- 
sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe at 
Strasbourg urging immediate action for a European 
army to include the Germans, He declared the 
Soviet Union would not be deflected from its ‘‘long 
calculated designs . . . There is not a day to be 
lost or a scrap of available strength to be denied.” 
Said the Soviet preponderance over Europe was 6 or 
7 to 1. The assembly voted, 89 to 5, 27 abstaining, 
to recommend the Army to its Council of Ministers, 
to meet in London, but did not mention Germany. 
The West German representative said Germany 
was not able to act, having no army. Paul Reynard, 
France, suggested that it be placed under a Euro- 
pean minister of defense, preferably Churchill, but 
the latter refused and favored full cooperation 
with U. S. and Canada. The assembly voted 
(Aug. 28) for unified European defense but against 
a supreme defense authority; for a European su- 
preme court on human rights; for a uniform social 
security code; for the Schuman coal-steel plan, 
recommending British adherence, It declared 
against appeasement of Communism. 


Princess Elizabeth haS Daughter 


Aug. 15—Princess Elizabeth, heir to British 
throne, gave birth to a daughter, Princess Anne 
Elizabeth Alice Louise. She-is married to Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Her son, Prince Charles, is 
21 months old, 


Aug. 15—The Republic of Indonesia, created out 
of the United States of Indonesia, was proclaimed 
at Jakarta by Pres. Sukarno after the adoption of 
a Constitution. Former states are represented in 
the unicameral parliament. 


Aug. 20—Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave, famous’ 
‘Burma Surgeon,’’ was arrested by the Burmese 
Government on charge of helping Karen rebels. 


9-Day Strike on Canada’s Railroads 


Aug. 22—Seventeen non-operating railway unions 
of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
systems, 124,000 members, went on strike for 
higher pay after breakdown of negotiations. No 
trains ran, American connecting lines stopped at 
border, industries and stockyards closed down. 
Parliament at Ottawa assembled its members by 
air service, Aug. 30 ordered negotiations, 4c an 
hour rise pending settlement, and appointment of 
an arbitrator if no agreement in 30 days. There- 
upon the unions ordered their men back to work. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Aug. 1—Soviet Union’s 644 month boycott of the 
Security Council, because it refused to unseat the 
representative’ of Nationalist China and recognize 
the Communists, ended when Jacob A. Malik, 
deputy foreign minister U.S.S.R., took the chair 


7-3. 

Mr. Malik produced photographs of Johi 
Dulles, adviser’ of State Dept., in trenc 
of the 38th parallel"in Korea; declared Dul 

r eadiness of the South Kor 
to carry out the attack upon Northern Kt 
this Sir Gladwyn Jebb (Britain) replied: ; 
tition of arguments that a child can refute 
obscure the patent fact’? that armed. Ne 
reans crossed the frontier. $ ‘ 


Aug. 4—Dr. T. F. Tsiang, China, asked ¢ 
A. Malik as president of the Security 
let John M. Chang, South Korea, a’ t 
cussions, having been invited June 25. k 
that objection by a member could exclude C¥! 
he objected. Malik proposed that the C 
Communist government and representatives « 
Korean people join the discussion; also a c 
fire order in Korea on the present fight 
and. withdrawal of foreign troops. 


Austin Calls Soviet Responsible 
Aug. 10—In a blistering reply to the charg 
President Malik that North Korea had b 
tacked by the Korean Republic and the UJ 
Warren R. Austin (U. S.) denounced the obstr 
tactics of Malik and categorically placed 
sponsibility for obstructing peace on the Ss 
Union. He asked: ‘‘Who has the influence» 
power to call off the invading North Ke 
army? The Soviet Union,’’ He declared 53 1 
bers of the U.N. were supporting the Rep 
Korea and working for peace and the Soviet UW 
was not one of them, Mr, Austin described 
North Korean government as a zombie regimes 
Stung by the Austin charges Malik told! 
Security Council ‘‘the troops of North Korea 
at their disposal supplies which were sold to 7 
by the Soviet Union Army during its garrisc 
of Korea and before its evacuation from Korea) 


Aug. 20—U. S., Britain and Australia joine 
a demand that the General Assembly, U.N. 
vestigate immediately German and Japanese W 
War iar still held in Soviet Union, de- 
denials. 


Aug. 22—Sir Owen Dixon, U.N. mediato: 
Kashmir dispute between India and Kashmir; 
ported failure of efforts. 


Chinese Communists Accuse U. 8. 


Aug. 24—Chou En-lai, foreign minister of C 
munist China, in a message to Secretary Ger 
Lie and President Malik of the Security Cou. 
demanded the Council ‘‘condemn the U.S. go 
ment for its criminal act in the armed invasio 
the territory of China (Formosa) and to take: 
mediate measures to bring about the comp 
withdrawal of all U. S. armed invading ford 
Secretary of State Acheson wrote Secy. Gen,’ 
approving a full U.N. investigation, believi 
would ‘‘contribute to a peaceful rather tha 
forcible solution of the problem.,’’ : 


Aug, 25—After the Communist regime in 
had charged the U. S. with ageression ag: 
Formosa in a note to the U.N., Warren R. A’ 
(U. S,), presented the U. S. point of view 
letter to Secretary General Trygve Lie, The ii 
cited that the U. S. had not at any time encroa: 
on China; that Formosa was territory capt 
from Japan by the Allies, who asked the Chin 
accept the Japanese surrender, but who wi 


fix its status by international action;: the U 
welcomed a full U. N. investigation. 


Aug. 28—North Korea protested to the U. 
against U, S, bombing atrocities against tov 


6,000 dead in 


d 6,000 raids and many houses and 
utions destroyed. ‘ 


-, 11% more than 
he same 1949 period, the National Safety Coun- 
I reported. Auto traffic was 11% heavier. 
ane. 2—Atomic Energy Commission’ named E. I. 
u Pont de Nemours to build and operate plant 
“produce the hydrogen bomb.-Du Pont will get 
all costs being paid by the U. S. government. 
e Commission reported to Congress for the first 
alf, 1950, that large amounts of plutonium and 
nium 235 have been obtained and progress was 
the highest rate in its history. 


Aug. 3—Earthquakes destroyed 80% of Tocuyo, 
ne of Lara State, Venezuela (pop. 7,000), 
illed 16. 


Aug. 5—Brig. Gen. Robert F. Travis, 45, 9th 
eavy Bomber Wing Commander and holder of the 
stinguished Service Cross, was among 17 killed 
en a bomb-laden Air Force B-29 crashed. and 
xploded at Fairfield-Suisun Air Base, Calif.; 
0 injured. 

Aug. 6—Mt. Yerupaja, Peru, 21,769 feet, highest 
nscaled mountain peak in the Americas, was con- 
ucred by David Hurrah, 23, of Seattle, and 
ames Maxwell, 24, of Braintree, Mass. 


Aug. 8—Henry A. Wallace, Progressive candidate 
3 president, 1948, left the party when its na- 
onal committee criticized his support of U. S. 
ction in Korea (July 15).—Sen. Glenn H. Taylor, 
jaho, was defeated for the nomination by former 
en. D. Worth Clark. 


Aug. 14—The Vatican announced that Pope Pius 
II‘on Noy. 1 would proclaim as Catholic dogma 
1¢ Assumption of the Virgin, that the Virgin 
lary ascended to heaven in body aswell as in 
sirit. 

‘Aug. 15—Members of International Longshore- 
fen’s Assn., A. F. L. refused to unload British- 
wned Russian crabmeat from S. S, Parthia in 
éw York and S. S. American Manufacturer in 
oston, asserting ‘‘we are at war with Russia.’’ 
he shipments were returned. The organization 
fused to load cargo destined for Poland on the 
lormacsurf, Aug. 2. Michael Quill, pres., Trans- 
srt Workers Union, C. I. O., ordered men to stop 
andling Russian goods at airports Aug. 21. 

Aug. 22—Nine swimmers completed crossing of 
nglish Channel in competition sponsored by Lon- 
mm newspaper. Lieut. Hassam Abdl-el Rehim, 
zyptian army, made record, 10 hrs., 53 min. 
Aug. 15—An unidentified earthquake recorded on 
ismograph instruments was located days later in 


Assam, Northern India, where thousands of acres 
were laid waste, large lakes formed, 100,000 homes 
destroyed and 5,000 lives lost. 

Aug. 22—Bureau of Labor Statistics reported a 
rise in the cost of living index between June 15 and 
July 15, from 170.2% of the 1935-39 average to 
172.5%. An automatic rise of 5c an hour for em- 
ployes of General Motors Corp. under U. A. W. 


called for no adjustment. 


Aug. 25—Hospital ship Benevolence, U. S. N., 
collided with S. S. Mary Luckenbach, freighter, in 
fog outside Golden Gate on its trial rum; 18 dead, 
5 missing. 


Telling It te the Marines 


Aug. 30—A letter written by President Truman to 
Rep. Gordon L. McDonough (R.-Calif.) was 
ordered inserted in the Congressional Record, In 
answer to Rep. McDonough’s demand that the 
Marines be represented among Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Mr. Truman said: ‘‘The Marine Corps is 
the Navy’s police force, and as long as I am presi- 
dent that is what it will remain. They have a 
propaganda machine that is almost equal to 
Stalin’s.’’ Criticism from insulted Marines led the 
President to give a letter of apology for ‘“‘unfor- 
tunate choice of language’’ to Gen. Clifton B. 
Cates, Marine Corps commandant, praising the 
Marines; also to Clay Nixon, commander, Marine 
Corps League. On Sept. 7 the President addressed 
the Marine Corps convention in Washington and 
was greeted with shouts of “‘Good boy, Harry!’’ 
Although the incident was considered closed Harry 
Frasier, Chicago insurance man, veteran of World 
War I, paid Rep. McDonough $2,500 for President 
Truman’s letter. The money was given to the 
Marine Corps League for welfare work. The Corps 
was to make copies but restricted from distributing 
them before election day, Nov. 7 


Aug. 31—Crash of a trans World Airlines Con- 
stellation near Cairo on the Bombay-New York 
run killed 55, 23 of them Americans, including 
Rey. Edw. Moore Baker, dean of students at Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Aubrey W. Schofield, oil 
executive. . 


1950—September 


WASHINGTON 

Sept. 1—Maj. Gen. Oryil A, Anderson, com- 
mandant, Air War College, was summarily sus- 
pended by Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, chief, Air 
Force, who emphasized the Air Force ‘‘is primarily 
an instrument of peace.’? Gen. Anderson was 
quoted as saying: “Give me an order to do it and 
I can break up Russia’s five A-bomb nests in a 
week,’’ indicating this would save civilization. 

Sept. 8—President Truman signed the Defense 


Production Act. (See Index for Summary of Act.) 
\-Wnder the act the Federal Reserye Board an- 


"We Do Not Want Formosa"—President Truman's Policy Statement 


Sept. 1—American policy toward For- 
osa, Korea and Asia was outlined by 
resident Truman in a 25-minute address 
ver all national radio networks, the voice 
* America and television. This was ex- 
seted to offset Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
ew that Formosa must be part of Amer- 
an defense, and Secretary of the Navy 
sancis P. Mathews’ remarks (Aug. 25) in 
vor of a preventive war to “compel co- 
eration for peace.” 

President Truman reported that about 
300,000 men and women were in the 
med forces, and that an increase to 
arly 3,000,000 was planned. He declared: 


“Tf aggression were allowed to succeed 
Korea, it would be an open invitation 
new acts of aggression elsewhere ... 
e cannot hope to maintain our own 
sedom if freedom elsewhere is wiped 
aes 

“The Soviet Union has repeatedly vio- 
‘ed its pledges of international coopera- 
mn. It has destroyed the independence 
its neighbors. It has sought to disrupt 


Communist imperialism preaches peace 
but practices aggression ... We do not 
want the fighting in Korea to expand into 
a general war. It will not spread unless 
Communist imperialism draws other 
armies and governments into the fight of 
the aggressors against the United Nations. 

“We hope in particular that the people 
of China will not be misled or forced into 
fighting against the U.N. and against the 
American people. Only the Communist 
imperialism, which has already started to 
dismember China, could gain from China’s 
involvement in the war. 

“We do not want Formosa or any part 
of Asia for ourselves. We believe that the 
future of Formosa should be settled by 
international action and not by the de- 
cision of the U.S. or any other state alone. 
The mission of the 7th fleet is to keep For- 
mosa out of the conflict. 

“We do not believe in aggressive or pre- 
ventive war. Such war is the weapon of 
dictators, not of free democratic countries 
like the U, S. We are arming only for de- 
fense against aggression We want 


ose countries it could not dominate. 


peace and we shall achieve it? 


e of 50. The law is expected 
om and 3,000 dentists who received most of their 
training at government expense. 


Sept. 11—The National Production Authority to 
regulate industrial production, was organized by 
Secy. of Commerce Sawyer under power delegated 
by Defense Production Act, He named William 
Henry Harrison, Garden City, L. I., N. Y., tele- 
phone engineer, head. Harrison had been pres. 
I. T. & T., also div. director WPA. He called 
conference of 20 steel companies on methods of 
increasing production. 


f Japan Peace Treaty Proposed 

Sept. 14—President Truman declared, in a pre- 
pared statement that the U. S. would initiate in- 
formal discussions with those members of the Far 
Hastern Commission representing governments 
“most actively concerned in the Pacific war,’’ -on 
a treaty of peace with Japan. Notice to this effect 
also was served on the foreign ministers, Messrs. 
Bevin and Schuman, by Mr. Acheson. It was re- 
ported that the U.S. would seek military bases 
in Japan with the right of mobility in case of 
threat of attack. 


Sept. 14—The House concurred in the Senate 
approval of the nomination of Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff, to be Gen- 
eral of the’Army (5-star). 


Sept. 16—Robert Denham resigned as general 
counsel of National Labor Relations Board because 
his view of his duties clashed with instructions 
from President Truman. The President blamed con- 
tradictions in the Taft-Hartley law. Sen. Robt. A. 
Taft accused the President of yielding to labor 
leaders. Geo. J. Bott (40, Yale Law '35), associate 
counsel, was appointed general counsel Sept. 27... 
ECA notified Greek government of a cut in next 
year’s allotment because Greece had not done 
its part, estimated at 10% or $25,000,000. 


Defense Against Atomic Bomb 

Sept. 18—President Truman submitted to Con- 
gress a report by W. S. Symington, ch., National 
Securities Resources Board, outlining organization 
for civil defense against atomic, biological, chem- 
ical and other weapons and asked for enabling 
legislation. Said he would appoint a Temporary 
Civil Defense Administrator from emergency funds 
to cooperate with states and local groups in or- 
ganizing defense. Federal work limited to training, 
information, coordination of interstate interests, 
Warnings; every governor to appoint full-time civil 
defense director. Government issued 125,000 copies 
of report. 


Sept, 18—Army announced it would call to active 
duty in November 9,565 male reserve officers of 
grade captain and lieutenant, 205 company-grade 
ehaplains, captain and below; 240 company-grade 
aviation officers to be called by end of December . . . 
Senate confirmed Wm. O’Dwyer as ambassador 


President 1 . 
veto Sept. 23. Those 
cluded the i A 


Justice, report their financial pr 

ae eeer tier it Ea nha 
regis’ ‘Ss, mem) & t 
may not work for the Fedéral government, 
fense plants or use passports. Espionage 
limitation is extended from 3 to 10 years; poter 
spies and wreckers in times of emergency 
arrested; Communist aliens may be depo: q 
wide powers granted against totalitarians 
said to puzzle the Dept. of State, because of 2) 
definitions-of the term. “a 


Gen. Marshall for Selective Service _ 

Sept. 21—Gen. of the Army Geo. C. Mars 
sworn in as Secretary of Defense and met 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. He addressed a di 
Rochester, N. Y., given by war veterans for 
W. Wadsworth retiring representative in Congy 
41st N. Y. district, praised him for supportin 
lective service and criticised failure of Con 
provide adequate army after 1920. “‘If Congress} 
passed the original Wadsworth bill'’’—(unive 
military training on George Washington’s form? 
—*"'I do not believe even a Hitler would haye ¢ a 
to provoke a second world war, and witho 
havoc of that war there would be no p: 
menace of a third world war.” 


Sept. 23—The Senate and the House adjo' i 
to Nov. 27, after almost continuous work 
Jan, 1, except for holidays. 

Consult Index for Work of 81st Congress: 
Session. 


Sept. 25—Associate Justice Robert H. Jack) 
U. S. Supreme Court, sitting as head of | 
Judicial Circuit, overruled the Federal Court of 
peals in New York, saying 10 of the 11 Commur 
convicted of conspiracy were entitled to fi 
dom on bail pending hearing by Supreme Co 
The Government had obtained an order remanc 
them to prison for continuing propaganda. 

Justice Jackson admitted their trouble-making 

pensities, but said “‘under no circumstances nm 
we permit their symbolization of an evil force in’ 
world to be hallowed and glorified by any sé 
blance of martyrdom.’’ The 1lth defendant, © 
gene Dennis, is serving a prison term for conter 


, 


of Congress. 
Hoffman Leaves ECA : 
Sept. 25—Paul G. Hoffman resigned as Econow 
Cooperation Administrator, to continue as cons* 
ant. Wm. C. Foster, deputy administrator si 
June, 1949, succeeded him Sept. 30. Mr. Hoffr 
declared European Recovery program should 
in 1952, but that economic support was not eno 
He recommended that in the next 3 years 
U. S, should appropriate from $8,000,000,000" 
$14,000,000,000 for ‘‘economic, informational } 
psychological activities’’ abroad. Mr. Hoffman } 


President Explains Cost of Building Defense Against Communism 


Sept. 9—President Truman addressed 
the nation via radio to explain the terms 
of the Defense Production Act, under 
which controls to expedite production for 
defense and curb excessive buying were 
instituted. He also warned what the free 
world must do to combat Communist ag- 
gression, 

He. declared free nations have no altern- 
ative but to build up military strength to 
support the rule of law in the world, 


steady and keep down the cost of defe 
items.’”’ The nation is now produc 
$275,000,000,000 worth; a goal of $30 
000,000,000 will support the economy, | 
declared. : 
Mr, Truman said he had signse the 4 
fense Production Act which will ra 
production of mines and factories for ¢ 
fense, regulate allocation of strategic 


He declared taxes would have to be raig 


Until now the U. S. had used about $15,- 
000,000,000 a year for defense; by June, 
1951, we must expect to spend at least 
$30,000,000,000 a year, “probably more.” 
Hence, he declared, business as usual was 
impossible. 

The nation must produce materials and 
equipment, raise money, prevent inflation. 
We must produce the goods that are 
needed. We should pay for our .defense 


‘1s we go. We must hold the cost of living | 


terials, curtail civilian goods if ey 


to procure $5,000,000,000 a year, and 
cluding an excess profits tax. 


The President announced that a 


operating under the Defense Product 
Act would be coordinated by W. Stu 
Symington, ch., National Security 

sources Bd. He created the Economic S 
bilization Agency (corresponds to fo 

OPA) which included a Director of Pr 
Stabilization and a Wage Stabilizati 
Board of 9 appointed by the Preside 


e d 215 years. He declared the $10,000,000,000 
pent in Europe ‘‘the best investment America 
fer made’’ for peace; that industrial production 
Britain, France, Germany and Netherlands 
now 30% above pre-war figures, achieved in 
ars of peace, He warned that potential mili- 
y strength must be achieved. 


Aeronautics Board, by President Truman, suc- 
4 g Jos. J. O’Connell, Jr., resigned. He was 
mer administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
linistration, a separate body . .. Lewis W. Doug- 
resigned as U. S..ambassador to Great Britain 
“personal considerations, including those of 
alth.’’ He had been appointed March, 1947. On 
. 5, 1949, Mr. Douglas was injured in the left 
by a fishhook. Walter S. Gifford, former chair- 
hn of the board, American Telephone & Telegraph 
+, & Republican, was named his successor, a bi- 
‘tisan move. 


ept. 27—Robt. C. Goodwin, director, Bureau of 
ployment, Dept. of Labor, reported to Secretary 
urice J. Tobin that public employment offices 
@d 1,541,100 workers in jobs in August—623,600 
industry, etc., 917,500 on farms. The industrial 
re was 28% over that for July. Shortages in 
aeronautical and electrical fields continued . . . 
Adrian Scott, Hollywood producer, was sentenced 
#0 one year in jail and a $1,000 fine by the Federal 
istrict Court, Washington, D. C., for refusing to 
House Un-American Activities committee 
thether he was a Communist. He was last of the 
‘Hollywood 10’’ to be sentenced. 


Sept. 28—Internal Revenue Bureau reported tax 
coliections for July and August of new fiscal year 
at $5,913,121,722. a gain of $559,668,597 over same 
Months, 1949. Employment taxes under the Social 
Security Act increased $236,383,967 over 1949 ... 
ep. Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.), chairman, House Armed 
Services subcommittee, opened an inquiry into 
ethods and results of the draft. Mr. Vinson cited 
inegualities in acceptance and rejection of men 
with dependents. Army officers, led by Maj. Gen. 
loyis Byers, deputy chief of staff for personnel, 
testified 300,000 must be inducted by Apri! 1951. 
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FOREIGN 


Sept. 1i—Sophocles Venezelos, Liberal. party 
leader, who gave up the premier’s post Sept. 9, 
when the Populist party voted him down, resumed 
Office at the request of King Paul that all parties 
support a coalition. 


_ Sept. 14—MLieut. Col. Oscar Osorio was inaugur- 
ated president of El Salvador, succeeding S. C. 
Castro, ousted Dec. 14, 1949, by the Revolutionary 
council of the Democratic Union party. 


Sept. 17—Israel was recognized by India... 
Stockholm reported 78% turnout in municipal 
council elections, large gains for Social Democrats 
and Liberals, losses for Conservatives and Com- 


Chronology—September, 1950 
| munists, Latter ha general loss of est, 66% since 


Sept. 26—Delos W. Rentzel was named chairman, | 


a 


| Sept. 18—Hungary dissolved all but 4 religious 
orders, affecting 9,000 monks and nuns. 


Labor Votes Down Churchill 


Sept. 19—House of Commons, London, by a strict 
party vote, 306 to 300, defeated Winston Churchill’s 
motion censuring the government for deciding to 
nationalize steel Jan. 1. Mr. Churchill and Anthony 
Eden, Conservatives, and Clement Davies, Liberal, 
declared the decision would increase party strife 
when unity was needed. They proposed a com- 
promise in a board of control in which management, 
labor and the consumer would be represented, 
urging delay until Jan. 1952, The Labor govern; 
ment derided their fears. 

Sept. 27—Jos. B. Chiffley, leader of the Labor ~ 
opposition in Australia’s parliament, served notice 
on Prime Minister Robt. G. Menzies that Labor 
would not support the army recruiting campaign 
because it did not want soldiers to serve “‘any- 
where in the world,’’ but only for home defense. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sept. 6—Jacob A. Malik cast the 44th veto for 
the Soviet Union in the Security Council, defeating 
a resolution, offered June 25. by U. S., condemning 
North Korea for refusing to withdraw to the 38th 
parallel, as requested by U.N., and asking other 
states to use their influence to bring this about. 
Vote: 9 to 1, Yugoslavia abstaining. Council de- 
feated a Soviet resolution demanding it withdraw 
“foreign troops’ from North Korea and seat Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and North Korean dele- 
gates. Yugoslavia, Egypt abstained. 


Sept. 7—Security Council, 9 to 1, yoted down 
a Soviet motion that the U. N. condemn the U.S. 
for ‘‘barbarous’’ and “inhuman’’ conduct in bomb= 
ing North Korean towns. Only the Soviet Union 
voted yes. Yugoslavia abstained. 


Sept. 11—Security Council defeated a Soviet 
resolution to invite Communist China to present 
its charge that U. S. planes violated Manchurian 
territory. For: Soviet Union, France, India, Yugo- 
slavia, Norway, United Kingdom. Against: China, 
Cuba, U, S. Abstaining: Egypt, Ecuador. 


Sept, 12—Jacob A. Malik used the 45th veto of 
the Soviet Union to defeat an American resolu- 
tion for a commission of U. N, members from 
India and Sweden to investigate charges of Com- 
munist China that U. S. planes had attacked Man- 
churia. The vote: 7 for, Yugoslavia, India, China 
abstaining. A Soviet resolution declaring U. S. 
guilty of the attacks was defeated 8-1, the Soviet 
Union yoting yes, Yugoslavia abstained, China re- 
fused to vote. 


Commission Reports on Korea 


Sept. 14—U. N. Commission on Korea presented 
lll-page report. to General Assembly, signed by 


General Marshall Made Secretary of Defense on Louis Johnson's Resignation 


In an unexpected move President Tru- 
man on Sept. 12 accepted the resignation 
of Louis A. Johnson as Secretary of De- 
fense and asked General of the Army 
George C. Marshall to take the office, pur- 
Suant to the consent of Congress. The 
National Security Act of 1947 prohibited 
the appointment of any commissioned of- 
ficer who had been active in military serv- 
ice within 10 years. é 
After Republican senators had voiced 
opposition to changing the law, the Senate 
confirmed the nomination Sept. 20, 57 to 11. 
Ail opposed were Republicans, including 
Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry (Neb.) - party 
whip, but 15 Republicans voted yes. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft was absent. i 

Gen. Marshall left the office of Chief of 
Staff of the Army in 1945, after holding 
it since 1939. He was born Dec. 21, 1880, and 
was in his 70th year when named Sec- 
retary of Defense. 


Louis A. Johnson held the office 18 
months, succeeding James V. Forrestal in 
949. In this period of military retrench- 
ment he received an unequal share of the 
slame for the country’s inadequate de- 
"ense. In his letter of resignation he said 


the enemies he had made were likely to 
impede the work of a secretary when na- 
tional security and world peace were at 
stake, and urged the appointment of a 
man who would promote national and in- 
ternational unity, George C. Marshall, 
thus indicating an agreement with Presi- 
dent Truman on his successor. Mr. John- 
son said: ‘“‘The unification of the armed 
forces has been accomplished in great 
degree.” 

Mr, Johnson, a lawyer from Clarksburg, 
W. Va., has been a director of a bank and 
of the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
He went to India for President Roosevelt 
in 1942 and served as Assistant Secretary 
of War, 1937-1940. He served in World 
War I, was national commander of the 
American Legion in 1933 and assisted Mr. 
Truman’s campaign in 1948. 

Stephen T. Early, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, resigned likewise to return to 
work as a vice président of the Pullman 
Co., in Washington. He became President 
Roosevelt's press secretary in 1933. ayalet 
A. Lovett, former Under Secretary of 
State, under Marshall, was appointe// 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, é 


f 


delegates of India, Australia, China, El Salvador 
France, the Philippines and Turkey. It declared 
Korea was prevented from economic and political 
unity by the artificial division of the country at 
the 38th parallel; the inability of the U. S. and 
U. S. S. R. to reach an agreement on its govern- 
ment; North Korea’s refusal to allow U. N. su- 
pervision of elections. It declared massing of 
troops and armament by North Korea had been 
reported in Jan., 1950, by the Chief of Staff of 
the Korean Army, and that two officers of the 
staff of Brig. Gen. W. L. Roberts, U. S, com- 
mander, had been presented further proofs May 
12; officials had admitted the strength but doubted 
imminent war or South Korean weakness. The 


_ Commission blamed the armed forces of North 


Korea; described invasion of June 25, 1950, as ‘“‘an 
act of aggression initiated without warning and 
without provocation, in execution of a carefully 
prepared plan.’’ 

Sept. 16—Israel sent 4 complaints against Egypt 
and Jordan to Security Council, citing violation 
of armistice by Jordan’s road blockades and sim- 
ilar practices by Egypt in Suez Canal; saw threat 
of aggression . . . Jacob A. Malik (U.S. S. R.) 
protested to General Secretary Lie that basic prin- 
ciples of the U. N. charter were undermined by 
an essay contest on the effect of the veto, won 
by foreigners who received free trips to U. S. and 
30 days at U. N. Hq. at $10 a day. One of the 
winners was a Czech. 


General Assembly Opens 1950 Session 


Sept. 19—General Assembly opened its 1950 ses- 
sion by voting down, 33 to 16, a resolution offered 
by Sir Benegal N. Rau, India, proposing that the 
“Central Government of the People’s Republic of 
China” be admitted as the only controlling gov- 
ernment in China. Foreign Minister Vishinsky 
(U. S. S. R.) spoke in favor, Secretary Acheson 
(U. S.) opposed. Voting for: Afghanistan, Burma, 
Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, India, 
Israel, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, 
Sweden, Ukraine, U. S. S. R., United Kingdom, 
Yugoslavia. Abstaining: (10) Argentina, Canada, 


Foreign Ministers Plan Stronger Defense and Support for West German 


The necessity of defending the Federal 
Republic of Germany (West Germany) 
against possible aggression from the East 
brought the foreign miniSters of the 
United Kingdom, France and the United 
States together at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York, Sept. 14-19. They 
adopted an agreement to end the techni- 
cal state of war, bring West Germany into 
the society of free nations, provide for 
its armed defense and revise military, 
legislative and economic _ restrictions. 
Military organization in the Russian East 
German zone was the provocation. 

Participating were Ernest Bevin, U. K., 
Robert Schuman, France, Dean Acheson, 
U.S. Present were also the high commis- 
sioners of West Germany: John J. McCloy, 
U. S., Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, U. K., Andre 
Francois-Poncet, France. The ministers 
of Belgium, Netherlands, Luxemburg at- 
tended some of the sessions. The 3 foreign 
ministers also took part in the meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council of 12, In which 
the defense of West Germany was the 
principal topic. 

The three-power agreement gave West 
Germany the right to form mobile police 
on a Land (state) basis, adding 30,000 re- 
serves to the present 100,000; to establish 
a ministry of foreign affairs and limited 
diplomatic representatives; to raise the 
limitation on steel production if in the 
interests of defense; to build commercial 
cargo ships for export without restriction 
on size, speed or number. The powers 
promised to strengthen their forces in 
Berlin and alleviate its economic situation 
and military controls, and to support the 
consolidation of the western nations “to 
establish a firm basis for the future peace 
of Europe and the world.” 

In Bonn, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
“pressed satisfaction with the conces- 


fag 


Sept. 26—On motion of Sir Benegal N. 
India, the Security Council voted 10-0 to a 
Indonesia as 60th member of U. N. Dr. 
Tsiang, China, abstained, but explained : 
vote favorably if Indonesia had not recognize 
Peiping regime. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Bri 
ferred to 14 nations on waiting list, whi 
Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, J 
Korea, Nepal and Portugal had been vetoe 
the Soviet Union. 


Sept. 28—Lambertus N. Palar was sea 
chief of the Indonesian delegation in the Gen 
Assembly, after that body unanimously ador 
admission resolution sponsored by Australia | 
India. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt endorsed it 
the U. S., G. J. van Heuven Goedhart for 
Netherlands: The Pakistan delegate pr 
hope that Malaya and Indo-China would soon 
free of ‘‘colonial rule.” Mr. Palar took his § 
wearing the velvef headgear of his party. * 
Indonesian flag, red and white, was added to > 
59 flown at Flushing Meadow. 


Communist China to Testify 


Sept. 29—General Assembly elected Brazil | 
Netherlands to Security Council, to succeed Ci 
and Norway on two-year terms. After 12 b 
Turkey and Lebanon were unable to command > 
42 votes necessary for election . . Secu 
Council veted on Ecuador’s resolution to hea 
representative of Communist China on “ager 
sion’’ of the U. S. toward Formosa, 7-3: E 
Britain, Ecuador, France, India, Norway, So 
Union, Yugoslavia; Against, U. ba, J 
tionalist China. Egypt abstained. 


POLITICS 


Sept. 7—At Saratoga Springs the Republi 
State convention of New York renominated G 
Thos. E. Dewey for a 3rd term by acclamation. 


sions, though disappointed that no fede: 

olice force had been authorized. T 

est German cabinet voted to dismiss \9J 
employes affiliated with communism 
extreme nationalism, to counteract | 
filtration from the East. It placed 13 | 
ganizations on a blacklist, including j 
Communist party, which has 15 memb) 
in the Bundestag, the Socialist Rep 
party, which has 1, and the Black Frag 


North Atlantie Council Action 


The North Atlantic Council of 12 fore? 
ministers announced Sept. 18, that thi 
had agreed to strengthen collective ¢ 
fense and bring about ‘in the sho 
possible time, an integrated military fo 
adequate for the defense of the freed 
of Europe.” After consulting their ge 
ernments they made a formal stateme 
Sept. 26, declaring: the force, organiz 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Orga 
zation, would have a supreme commang¢ 
to supervise integration of national u 
in peace as well as in war; an intery 
tional staff representing all participat 
nations; a chief of staff in charge pend 
appointment of a supreme command! 
“higher strategic direction of the in 
grated force” in the hands of the stand 
group of the Military Committee, “T] 
Council was in agreement that Germal) 
should be enabled to contribute to i) 
build up of the defense of western Bij 
ope,’ the Defense Committee to reco) 
mend the means. 

Secretary Acheson retired as chai i! 
and Paul van Zeeland, foreign minister) 
Belgium, took the chair for the co 
year, by rotation. The Communist in 
sion of Korea was named as the impell 
force that brought quick agreeméd/i 
among the ministers, 
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eyiously withdrawn in favor of Lieut. Gov. 
Hanley. The new state ticket, drafted by 
jovernor, named Hanley for U. S. senator, 
nik C. Moore of Kenmore, present comptroller, 
Heutenant governor; J. Raymond McGovern, 
Rochelle, present state senator, for comp- 
; Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Brooklyn, for at- 
general (incumbent since 1942). Gov. Dewey 
ited criticism of Democratic economy in na- 
onal defense as a campaign issue. 
4 Rochester, N. Y., the Democratic state con- 
ition nominated Walter A. Lynch, Representa- 
2 in Congress, 23d N. Y. district (Bronx) for 
nor, with 837 votes on first ballot, against 67 
“Oscar R, Ewing, Federal Security Administra- 
and 6 for Walter Bliss, former state Supreme 
rt justice. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., withdrew 
ore the balloting. Others: for U. S. senator, 
derbert H. Lehman, New York, (incumbent); lieu- 
Yenant governor: Richard H. Balch, Utica; 
mptroller, Spencer C. Young, city treasurer of 
ew York; attorney general, Francis J. d’Amanda, 
ester, Mr. Lynch blamed ‘“‘the unholy com- 
nation of Republicans and bankers’” and misuse 
[ state funds. The Liberal party endorsed the 
mocratic candidates Sept. 11. 


Consult Index for election returns. 
Candidates for New York Mayoralty 


Sept, 9—Four candidates were nominated for 
yor of New York, N. Y., to succeed William 
Dwyer. Democratic County Committees nom- 
ted Ferdinand~Pecora, justice of the Supreme 
jurt, in Madison Square Garden before a crowd 
i 9,000. Republican County Committees nom- 
ted Edward Corsi, State Industrial Commis- 
ner, before 2,000 at Town Hall. American Labor 
arty nominated Paul L. Ross, former administra- 
ve assistant to Mayor O’Dwyer. Vincent Impel- 
ot acting mayor, filed notice of his candi- 
acy by petition, saying he would be the candidate 
of the Experience party. The election was set by 
law for Nov. 7. 
ine D Impellitteri was placed in nomination at 


e Democratic convention, but a rising vote made 
rT. Pecora the nominee, with about 40 committee- 
m dissenting. The name of Frank S. Hogan, 
strict Attorney, was presented to the Republican 
convention, but failed to get a second. Walter S. 
Mack, chairman of the board of the Pepsi-Cola Co., 
who had been mentioned for mayor, presented the 
Mame of Mr. Corsi. 
; The Liberal Party nominated Mr. Pecora Sept. 
a. 
' Mr. Impellitteri asserted he had been offered a 
nomination to the Supreme Court bench by the 
many Hall leader if he would withdraw in favor 
pf Mr. Pecora. He declared he would stay in the 
Pace. The petition of the City Fusion party that 
the mayoralty election be postponed a year to 
give independent candidates enough time to cir- 
sulate nominating petitions was denied by the 
Supreme Court of New York. 


BUSINESS 


Sept. 4—Ford Motor Co. signed a new five-year 
pension and wage contract with United Auto 
Workers, C. I. O., months before the expiration 
of its current contracts. It provides 110,000 em- 
Sloyes with a wage-pension increase of 19.4 cents 
an hour. Hourly-rated employes receive an in- 
srease of 8 cents an hour; skilled workers 13 
sents. Each year for four years will see an in- 
srease of 4 cents an hour. Wages will rise or fall 
| cent an hour for each- 1.4 change in the cost 
sf living index of the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
‘eviewed every 3 mos. Company-financed pen- 
sions increase from $100 to $125 a month, includ- 
hg social security. The company will pay half 
he cost of hospitalization and give increased pay 
© 30,000 salaried employes. Management declared 
yage increases must be financed by increased pro- 
luction, or motor cars would have to cost more. 


Sept. 18—Equitable Life Assurance Soc. reported 
irst half-year of its project to finance freight cars 
ind diesel locomotives on 15-year leases to rail- 
‘coads had resulted in 19,150 cars ($102,000,000), 
7 diesels ($30,000,000). Equitable expected 8% 
eturn. 


Sept. 21—Northern coal operators formed the 
Zituminous Coal Operators Assn. in New York, 
® present a common front in negotiating with 
jnited Mine Workers. Harry M. Moses resigned 
is president of H. C. Frick Coal Co., U. S. Steel 
ubsidiary, to head new organization, with ha. 
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in Washington, for 24 companies, mining one- 
third of the nation’s coal. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co, presented 
its program for new financing: convertible deben- 
tures of up to $435,000,000; increase in capital 
stock of 10,000,000 shares, with 3,000,000 available 
for purchase by ‘employes, bringing total issue 
up to 45,000,000, In May, 1949, the company voted 
$394,372,900 debentures. New construction averages 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Ford Motor Co. announced a 10-year expansion 
program to cost $600,000,000 . , . Chrysler opened 
new DeSoto plant at Detroit with 8 mi. of con- 
veyors .. . Kaiser-Fraser began new pressed steel 
plant at Shadyside, O. ($3,000,000). 


GENERAL 


Sept. 11—Thirty-three members of the 28th Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania National Guard, en route to 
Camp Atterbury, Ind,, from the Wilkes-Barre 
area, were killed, 50 injured, in a railroad colli- 
sion at West Lafayette, near Coshocton, O. The 
troop train, stalled by a broken air hose, was hit 
in the rear by the Spirit of St. Louis of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Two troop train coaches 
were smashed, a third derailed. The diesel of the 
oncoming train was derailed, its engineer injured. 
Flares and a lantern had been placed 100 yards 
down the track by the troop train. The air was 
foggy. The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ported Oct. 4 that the Pennsylvania train was not 
operated in accordance with signal indications, 


Sept. 11—Bernard Shaw, 94, suffered a fracture 
of the left femur from a fall at Ayot St. Lawrence, 
England, and submitted to an operation. He had 
remarked: ‘‘When one is very old your legs give 
in before your head does,” 


Shaw died Nov, 2; See page 251. 


Sept. 12—Beer rations for the U. S. Army in 
Korea ceased on order from GHQ, Tokyo. The 
3.2% beer had been available at supply bases 
at a rate of one can a day, Hereafter soldiers 
were to buy it or get it from profits of post ex- 
changes and donations. Later one free can’a day 
was authorized. Members of Congress proposed 
to supply free beer at government expense. Brew- 
ers donated 1,200,000 cans of beer Sept, 27. 


Sept. 21—Chief delegates of the Soviet Union 
to the U. N., Messrs. Vishinsky and Malik, abruptly 
left the welcoming dinner of the City of New 
York to the U. N. Assembly in the Waldorf- 
Astoria when Gov. Thos. E. Dewey declared that 
so long as 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 people lived as 
slave labor in the Soviet Union ‘‘under conditions 
which amount to torture unto death, no person 
anywhere in the world can sleep nights with any 
sense of security.” 


Sept. 25—A Royal Canadian Air Force search 
plane found 16 American airmen on Labrador and 
effected their rescue by helicopter. They had 
bailed out of a disabled B-50, bomber, enroute 
from Goose. Bay to Tuscon, Ariz. One man sufiered 
a broken leg. 


Sept. 25—U. S. S. Oriskany, 37,000-ton aircraft 
carrier of Essex class, was commissioned at the 
Brooklyn Naval Shipyard in the presence of Adm. 
Forrest P. Sherman, chief of naval operations, 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, Capt. P. H. Lyon, C. O 


Police Shakeup in New York 


Sept, 25—Wm. P. O’Brien, police commissioner, 
New York City, resigned before 5,000 at gradua- 
tion exercises of the Police Academy, to give Act- 
ing Mayor Impellitteri a free hand in reorgan- 
izing his department. It was accused by Miles F. 
McDonald, Kings County District attorney, of 
condoning graft in connection with illegal bet- 
ting. The mayor declared he was convinced of Mr. 
O’Brien’s personal integrity. He appointed Thomas 
F. Murphy, who, as assistant U. S, district at- 
torney, prosecuted Alger Hiss for perjury and 
obtained a conviction. District Attorney McDonald’s 
gambling investigation had uncovered the opera- 
tions of a $20,000,000 gambling syndicate, reported 
to. have paid $468,000 a year in bribes and legal 
fees. The Kings County grand jury recommended 
to the mayor permanent measures for stopping 
police corruption. Mr. Murphy,- head of the crim- 
inal division of the U.S. Attorney’s office for the 
Southern District of New York since 1944, is a 
native of New York, graduate of Georgetown Univ. 
and Fordham Law School (1930). 


Airplane crash at Utica, N. Y. (Robinson line, 
D C-3) 23 killed, Sept. 4...A¥F © -119 crash, 


i 


porting antenna transmitting Voice of America to 
Europe, Bethany, O., dynamited Sept. 18. It was 
traced to a former inmate of*a mental asylum, 
who was arrested. 

In a ‘Sept. 30 crash of a private plane owned 
by John Galbreath, pres., Pittsburgh Pirates, 
af Columbus, O., Roger Shook, pilot, was killed 
and Joe Williams, sports columnist of the New 
York World-Telegram & Sun, Lester Scott, New 
York basketball manager, and Paul Jonas, sports 
manager for Mutual Broadcasting, were injured. 


1950—October 


WASHINGTON 


Oct, 1—Ten Democratic Senators, who voted to 
sustain President Truman’s veto of the McCarran 
Internal Security Act, passed by the 81st Congress, 
appealed to ‘‘loyal, liberal-minded Americans’’ to 
urge repeal or modification without playing into 
Communist hands in order to achieve a more 
equitable and workable law. Those signing were 
Senators Douglas (Ill.), Lehman, (N. Y.), Kilgore 
(West Va.), Kefauer (Tenn.), Humphrey (Minn.), 
Murray (Mont.), Graham (N. C.), Green (R. I.), 
Chavez (N. M.), Leahy (R. I.) 


Oct. 2—The Soviet Union rejected U. S. call for 
better information on German prisoners still in 
Russian hands, declaring only 13,546 were detained. 


Oct. 3—The U. S. Treasury reported $296,347,000 
income surplus over expenditures for the first 
quarter of the 1950-1951 fiscal year, compared with 
@ deficit of $1,756,321,000 a year ago. 


Cost Increases Hit Airplanes 


Oct. 3—John McCone, Under-Secy. for Air, told 
@ House Armed Services subcommittee investigat- 
ing efficiency of the air arm that cost increases 
between April and September, 1950, were between 
$315,000,000 and $360,000,000, equivalent to 750 F-86 
jet fighter planes. He testified that Air Force 
personnel had reached 486,000 in September, en- 
listments averaging 19,000 a month, and by June, 
1951, it would have 568,000 officers and men in 
68 groups. 24 radar warning stations were to be 
completed by Jan. 1, 1951, except for Alaska, 
which would be completed later in 1951. 


Oct, 4—Agreement of Turkey to take a consulta- 
tive part in North Atlantic Pact defense plans, 
“with regard to the defense of the Mediterranean” 
Was announced in Washington. Notes were ex- 
changed by Secy. Acheson, acting for the North 
Atlantic Council, and Feridun C. Erkin, Turkish 
ambassador. 


Oct, 5—Lieut. Gen. Willis D, Crittenberger was 
named commander of the First U. S. Army, with 
hq on Governors Island, N. Y., succeeding Lieut. 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, new head of Central 
Intelligence Agency. Gen. Crittenberger is Army 
representative at the U. N. 


Oct, 7—President Truman appointed Dr. Alan 
Valentine, former president, University of Roches- 
ter, Administrator of Economic Stabilization. He 
later named Cyrus S. Ching, 74, chairman of the 
9-member Wage Stabilization Bd. Ching had 
directed the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service since 1947 . . The European Marshall 
Plan Council adopted a resolution committing its 
members to prevent inflation and harmonize intra- 
European trade. 


Oct. 9—President Truman ordered the ECA to 
support long-range rehabilitation projects in 
Korea, including mines, public utilities and 
harbor facilities, coordinating it with the supply 
and relief program of the military command. 


U. S., Regrets Air Attack 


Oct. 9—Deputy Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
presented a protest to the American Embassy in 
Moscow declaring 2 U. S. F-80 fighter planes had 
fired machine guns at the Soviet airdrome on the 
sea coast about 62 mi, north of the Soviet-Korean 
frontier, inflicting damage on airdrome equipment, 


It asked punishment of those concerned. The note |' 


was rejected by the minister counsellor of the 
embassy as relating to the U. N. This stand 
-Was supported by the State Department, Oct. 10. 
Varren R. Austin, U. S. Delegate, in a letter to 


comman 
Air Force in Europe. He relieved Lieut, Ge 
K. Cannon, who goes to the Tactical C 

Maj. Gen. R. E. Nugent succeeded at Air F 


_ Large Sums for France 


Oct. 13—A conference on fiscal aid to 
during 1951 met in Washington. Among 
representing France were Jules Moch, minis! 
defense and Maurice Petsche, minister of fin 
The American officials included Secy. of 
Acheson, Secy. of Defense Marshall and §S 
the Treasury Snyder. France asked $2,100, 
in arms for France, $300,000,000 in war ma 
and supplies for Indo-China, $770,000,000 in 
aid for the French treasury. France propo 
increase army divisions from 5 to 10. al 
An agreement, reached Oct. 17, detailed the: 
to be given France during 1951 as follows: (1) 
“largest single part,” (30% to 40%) of $5,000,0 
000 for military equipment of the Atlantic 
powers, appropriated by the Mutual Defense 
sistance Act for 1950 and 1951; (2) the major 
of $500,000,000 earmarked for the Far East, 
applied to military equipment, including i 
bombers, for France and the associated state: 
Indo-China; (3) an interim fund of $200,000, 
the total to be obligated before June 30, 1951, | 
support of military production in France, 


Oct. 16—U. S. Supreme Court refused to rev 
its decision of June that the Federal Governm 
has prior rights to all oil lands under the seas@ 
U. S. coasts. Texas and Louisiana disputed - 
government. Price Daniel, attorney general i 
Texas, announced a petition for a second rehe®! 
ing. To clarify the contention that Texas reser 
rights to the coastal lands when it entered 
Union the Court explained that Texas entered 
an equal footing with the original states in) 
respects whatever.’’ The original decision for 
Government was handed down against Califor 


Oct. 18—President Truman put into effect. 
provisions of the Magnuson bill giving the Cc 
Guard comprehensive controls over U, S. territox 
waters and waterfronts, to offset ‘‘subversive 
tivity."’ The Coast Guard may search any ¥ 
son or vessel on the waterfront, prevent access 
departure, deny security documentation and t 
prevent employment of persons found subvers 


First Point 4 Project 


Oct, 19—Announcement was made that the £ 
project under Point 4 (Act for International De’ 
opment) would be rural improvement in Iran, 
which $500,000 was allotted—$300,000 by June 
and $200,000 at a later date. i 


Soviet Defies and Warns West 


Oct. 20—A protest to the Soviet Union by U., 
Britain and France, alleging the East German 
lice were being organized as military units, was 
jected categorically by the Soviet Union, It | 
clared the police were organized to keep order 
der the terms of the Control Council directiy: 
Nov, 6, 1945, and the Potsdam Conference, 
that no pro-fascist-minded persons were adn 
ted. It then declared the 3 powers were organi ‘ 

i 
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police forces in West Germany obviously inten 
to be military units. It closed with:.“‘The So 
government states that it will not tolerate 5 
measures of the governments of the United Stal! 
Great Britain and France aimed at reviving 
German regular army in Western Germany.’’ 
reply was rejected by the U. S. Dept. of State 

Oct, 22—Maurice J, Tobin, Secy. of Labor, n 
Robert C. Goodwin, 44, Director of Defense M 


power, Goodwin had charge of employment sg 
rity in the Department. ate 


Oct, 23—U. S. Supreme Court agreed to rey 


onviction of 11 Communist leaders for con- 
acy and set hearings for Dec. 4. Review had 
asked by the Government. ,The Court re- 
ed charges of prejudice by the presiding judge 
id concentrated only on the constitutionality of 
¢ Smith Act, which outlaws advocacy of over- 
of the Government through force or vio- 
... U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals upheld 
“eonyiction of John Maragon for perjury. 


Oct. 25—Secy. of Defense Marshall appointed 
fman T. Keller, pres., Chrysler Corp., director 
guided missiles. : 


‘Oct. 26—National Production Authority prohib-: 
ied construction of new buildings for ‘‘amusement, 
‘eational or entertainment purposes,’’ and de- 
ared it intended to limit or prohibit construction 
“additional types of projects which do not fur- 
the defense effort or increase the nation’s 
uctive capacity, when such action is deemed 
ssary in the interest of national defense to 
inimize material shortages.’’ 


New Canada-U. S. Coordination 


“Oct. 26—Sécy. of State Acheson and Hume 
lrong, Canadian Ambassador, signed an agree- 
ent of economic cooperation between the United 

tes and Canada. It provided coordination of 
Woduction of defense materials and of. controls 
yer scarce raw materials and supplies, exchange 
technical knowledge and skills where feasible, 
imizing of trade barriers and mutual consulta- 
on controls and financial problems. 


Oct. 29—The report of the President’s committee 
investigate the Philippines, Daniel W. Bell, ch., 
phasized great need of agricultural and admin- 
ation reforms, citing inefficient methods of 
roduction and corruption. The U.S. offered $250,- 
§,000 in supervised grants and loans to President 
pidio Quirino to expedite the reforms, 


- FOREIGN 


Oct. 1—A concerted attempt by Communists to 
Yeate disturbances throughout West Germany 
Yas quickly suppressed by police in Hamburg, 
buesseldorf, Oldenburg, Hanover. Ringleaders were 
rrested and outside organizers taken off trains. 


Oct, 2—Britain put into effect today its Legal 
id and Advice Act, by which persons unable to 
ay for legal service may apply for state-paid 
msel. Income of litigants must be not more 
an £3 a week ($8.40). The government is ex- 
ted to pay about $1,000,000 a year for counsel 
ges, which will be 85% of normal. 
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“Oct. 3—Hugh Gaitskell, British Minister for 
lsonomic Affairs, reported that for the quarter 
ded Sept. 30 gold and dollar reserves reached 
56,000,000, an increase of $334,000,000, as com- 
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pared with the Sept., 1949, figure of $1,400,000,000. 
A reserve of $4,000,000,000 is the objective. 


Austria Repels Communist Strike 


Oct, 4—A general strike, called in Austria by 
Communists who were exploiting worker resent- 
Ment against a mew wage-price plan, failed in 
Vienna and West Austria and had only spotty 
Success in Russian-occupied zones. Factory work- 
ers in Ternitz (Russian zone) were dispossessed 
by Communists with knives. Post and telegraph 
offices in Wiener Neustadt were occupied by Com- 
munists. Attempts of Austrian police to recap- 
ture the offices were thwarted by Soviet author- 
ities until the government appealed to the Allied 
Control Council. Before the Council could act the 
Communist party called off the strike, 

In Washington, Oct. 6, James E. Webb, Acting 
Secy. of State, congratulated the Austrian govern- 
ment; said the Allied Commission of the 4 occupy- 
ing powers was committed to keep order and de- 
clared the’ U. S. would fulfill its. obligations. 


Oct. 5—For the first time the British Labor 
government acted against labor leaders who had 
violated a war-time emergency, order requiring 
compulsory arbitration of disputes. Ten support- 
ers of a strike (since Sept. 14) of 1,400 main- 
tenance men of the London government-owned 
gasworks were arrested and, after pleading guilty, 
fined. The workers called off the strike. They had 
refused to accept a wage-price agreement ne- 
gotiated by their leaders with the government 
and by leaving forced thousands of factories to 
close for want of gas pressure. Minister of Labor 
George Isaacs charged a Communist’ plot to dis- 
organize essentiai service. 


Oct. 4—In first report on British overseas in- 
vestments since 1938 the Bank of England an- 
nounced that in the decade 1938-48 they declined 
from £3,545,000,000 to £1,960,000,000, a difference 
of £1,585,000,000 or 45%, while interest and div- 
idends declined only 25%. Value of United States 
securities owned by Britons dropped from £269,- 
000,000 to £75,000,000, whereas interest increased 
from £7,100,000. in 1938, to £7,900,000 in 1948. In- 
vestments in Brazil dropped from £164,000,000 to 
£82,000,000, but income increased; investments in 
Argentina dropped from £369,000,000 to £51,000,000. 


Bevin Holds Labor Support 


Oct. 6—At the annual Labor Party Conference, 
Margate, Eng.; attended by 1,500 delegates, Aneurin 
Bevan, Minister of Health and leader of the power- 
ful extreme left, supported a program of new 
talks with the ‘Soviet Union, outlawing of the 
atom bomb, ending Britain’s dependence on U, S. 
aid by 1952 and a conference to find ways. of 
increasing East-West trade. Although the minister 
was enthusiastically cheered Ernest Bevin, Foreign 


Iresident Confers with MacArthur and 


President Truman conferred _with Gen- 
ral of the Army Douglas-C. MacArthur 
in Wake Island in the Pacific Oct. 15, hav- 
ig flown there in his private plane, Inde- 
iendence, on short notice. Accompanying 
m in another plane were two advisors of 
ne State Dept., Philip C. Jessup and Dean 
ush; Charles Murphy, W. Averill Harri- 
an, Frank C. Pace, Jr., secretary of the 
irmy and Gen. Omar N, Bradley, ch., 
bint Chiefs of Staff. Gen. MacArthur 
ought Brig. Gen. Courtney_ Whitney, 
hief, political affairs branch, Tokyo Hq. 
jso present was Adm. Arthur W. Rad- 
brd, commanding the Pacific fleet, who 
ad joined the President in Honolulu. 
“The President talked alone with Gen. 
acArthur for an hour and the two then 
ined the general conference in the Civil 
eronautics building, where the Korean 
ad Asiatic situations were discussed for 
wo hours. Wo specific statement of what 
fas said was issued, but the President de- 
lared ‘‘I’ve never had a more satisfactory 
nference since I’ve been president,” and 
‘en. MacArthur, back in Tokyo, reported 
firm determination that peace shall be 
tcured in the Pacific.” 

On his return President Truman stopped 
day at Honolulu, where he hed first | 
nded Oct. 13, and inspected Pearl Harbor | 


Broadeasts Review of- American Aims 


and the ruins of the battleships destroyed 
by Japan Dec. 7, 1941. On his first visit 
he broke with a traditional custom, when 
he ,refused to allow Gov. Ingram Stain- 
back to place a lei around his neck. He 
took it on his arm. 

The President left for San Francisco for 
a stay of two days. On Oct. 17 he made a 
formal address in the Opera House, his 
words going out over the Voice of Amer- 
ica as well as national networks. Later 
the address was broadcast in Russian. 

His address was a formal statement of 
American principles and aims. He as- 
sured the world the U. S. wanted no con- 
quests anywhere and would help rehabili- 
tate areas and cooperate through ECA and 
Point 4. America was sympathetic with 
“the endlessly revolutionary idea of hu- 
man freedom and political equality” and 
recognized the aspirations of Asiatic peo- 
ples to social justice and security, espe- 
cially agricultural. ‘“‘We believe in the 
family-size farm,’”’ He asked a partner- 
ship of peace with Asia. 

The President also described the con- 
tinued: opposition of the Soviet Union to 
attempts to make peace and its domination 
of countries which used to.be free “in a 
new colonialism-Soviet style.”’ He warned 
the U. S. would tolerate no aggression. 
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Secretary, advocate of gradual approach 50- 
cialist aims and conciliating the conservatives and 
middle class, had enough votes to check the left. 
Ernest Bevin declared he was through with useless 
peace talks among the big powers; t full 
support should be put behind the U. N. He 
clared the statement that the U. S, will ever 
be an aggressor ‘‘a lie sent out by Russia.” 


Vargas Wins Brazil’s Presidency 


Oct. 8—Complete returns from the presidential 
élection in Brazil show Getulio Vargas, dictator 
1930-1945, elected over Lieut. Gen. Eduardo Gomes 
by 3,383,125 against 2,233,143. Vargas cam- 
paigned on the Labor party ticket against. Chris- 
tiano Machado, (Social Democratic party sup- 
ported by President Dutra) and Gomes, (National 
Democratic Union.) He promised wider employ- 
ment, cheap electric power,” agrarian reforms, 
continuing support for United Nations and Good 
Neighbor policy,.In 1930 he seized the presidency 
after being defeated in the election. Altho 
known for his early admiration of Mussolini, he 
placed Brazil on the Allied side after Pearl Har- 
bor. Im 1945 Enrico Dutra was elected for a single 
five-year term. 


Oct. 8—Col, Hubert Meller, acting chief, Polish 
Military Mission in Berlin, rejected a protest by 
West Germany against the Polish-East German 
agreement ratifying the Oder-Neisse border, which 
gives 40,000 sd. mi, of former German territory to 
Poland. West Germany had contended the boundary 
should be settled by the peace treaty. 


Churchill Honored in Copenhagen 


Oct. $—Winston Churchill and wife were 3-day 
guests of Denmark’s King -Frederick IX and 
Queen Ingrid in Copenhagen. Churchill received 
the honorary armband of the Danish Resistance 
and addressed the populace from the Town Hall 
balcony. Communists set off a fireworks bomb 
scattering leaflets saying: Churchill, Go Home. 
The King gave him the Order of the Elephant, 
highest Danish order, The C. J. Sonning Founda- 
tion gave him its first annual award, 100,000 
kronor, ($14,300) for services to science and 
culture. Churchill donated it to an Anglo-Danish 
scholarship fund, 


Indo-China Communists Surprise French 


Oct. 9—French authorities at Saigon, Indo- 
China, reported heavy losses, estimated at 3,000 
troops, to forces of Ho Chi Minh, Vietminh leader, 
on the Chinese border near Caobang and Thatke, 
French Legonaires and Africans~were outnum- 
bered 10 to 1 by well-equipped forces instead of 
guerrilla units. The Vietminh cut off water supply 
of Haiphong, second-largest city in Indo-China. 


Oct. 13—Yugoslav officials informed American 
authorities that the loss in foodstuffs through 
drought will reach $100,000,000. Yugoslavia’s am- 
bassador,' Vladimir Popovitch, Oct. 20 presented 
Secy. Acheson with a request for allocation of 
$105,000,000 for food. 


Cabinet Change in Israel 


Oct, 15—Premier David Ben-Gurion of Israel 
resigned in a dispute over reorganization of the 
Ministry of Trade and Industry. Pres. Weizmann 
asked him to form a new cabinet. He completed 
@ new coalition cabinet of four parties Oct. 30. 
Its 13 members will be controlled by his Mapai 
(Labor) party with 7 members. 


Oct. 15—U. S. Army announced that the 6th 
Infantry Regt, (3,774 officers and men) would be 
reassembled from troops in Germany and sent to 
augment U. §. forces in Berlin. Other powers are 
expected to increase their strength. U. S. had about 
85,500 troops in Europe, 10,000 of them in 
Austria, the rest in Germany. 


Communist Ballot Nearly Unanimous 


Oct. 16—The Soviet-licensed news service of 
East Germany reported that 12,139,932 or 98% of 
the voters voted in the Communist-dominated 
election Oct, 15; of the valid votes Communist 
condidates received 12,088,745 or 99.71%. It was 
reported 35,544 voted against the ballot, which 
carried only one list of candidates. Chancellor 
Adenauer of West Germany called the election 
“nothing but bluff and deception.’’ 


Sir Stafford Cripps Resigns 


Oct. 19—Sir Stafford Cripps resigned as British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on grounds of ill 
ealth, after 12 years of public office and 3 years 
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1950 the Treasury showed a balance of 
the sterling area of £52,000,000 ($145,600,00 ‘ 
Oct. 20—Walter J. Donnelly took over ) \ 
fice of U. S. High Commissioner for A’ ie 
Vienna, first civilian so appointed. Military ¢ 
mander was Lieut. Gen. Stafford L. irwin. 


Communists Meet in Prague 
Oct. 20—At the call of the Soviet 
ficials from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechos 
Hungary, East Germany, Poland, R 
Soviet Union met at Prague, V. M. Molotov, d 
premier, representing the Soviet; Zdenek 
linger;—deputy premier, Czechoslovakia, ch. 
conference denounced the armament plans of | 
Western nations and demanded: 


z 
if 
al 


Germany and the Pottsdam Agreement be cz 
out to stabilize.Germany; (2) Removal of 
drances to a peaceful solution of the Gél 
economy; (3) ‘‘undelayed’’ conclusion of 4 
treaty with Germany, guaranteeing a nil! 
state and withdrawal of foreign troops @ 5 i 
later; (4) an all-German constitutional cour 
with balanced representation from East and V 
Germany. } 
Both Chancellor Adenauer of West Germany — f 
Secy. of State Acheson commented on ‘‘bal 
representation’’ between a state of 48,000,000 
Germany) and a people of 14,000,000 (Hast G@ 
many). The Chancellor asked whether the F 
sians would withdraw as far as the Americ 
who would be across the Atlantic. Secy. Ache 
(Oct. 25) declared the Potsdam Agreement | 
been violated by the Soviet Union in all the 7 
ticulars now demanded by the Prague conferer! 
he cited erratic trade barriers, militarized pax 
(equipped with tanks and artillery), blockad 
Berlin, and numerous other obstacles to 
elections and a unified German economy _— 
government. He declared the West wanted acti! 
and not words as proof that the Soviet Union | 
changed its ways. . ; 
Oct. 21—French troops evacuated their cb 
defense station on the. Chinese border of 
China at Langson. 


Soviet Gains in Steel Production . 
Oct, 23—Central Statistical Administrations 


Moscow reported Soviet steel production for 
third quarter, 1950, as 17% above the same per 


1949. By Jan. 1 it would be 50% above preg 
level and nearly half way toward the 1960 
of 60,000,000 tons a year, Gross industrial ou 
for third quarter was 41% above prewar | 
24% above 1949. The bumper grain crop of J 

was duplicated in 1950. 


Oct, 23—Dr. Dirk U. Stikker, Netherlands E 
eign Minister and president of the Council 
Organization of European Economic Cooperat’) 
reported West Germany had exhausted its tr 
credits in the European Payments Union in 
mos., the deficit. being $320,000,000. The cou 
was expected to pay back in gold plus 20% a 
total of $384,000,000, No compatible sum in ¢ 
was in sight. | 

Oct. 23—The North Atlantic nations were de 
locked in defense plans when the French cab 
agreed to an armed German contingent in | 
European army with the proviso that it se 
under a European minister responsible to a EB 
pean Council. The National Assembly yoted 
224 against a German army and for sin 
reservations. 

Freedom Bell for Berlin 

Oct, 24—The 10-ton Freedom Bell rang out 
noon from the tower of Berlin’s City Hall w 
Gen, Lucius D. Clay, ch., Crusade for Freed 
and former U. S. commander there formally ¥ 
sented it to Berlin as ‘‘a note of warning to 
ageressors, a sound of confidence and courage) 
those called upon to defend their freedom; a m 
sage of” hope to all those who were enslave 
Crowd of 250,000 (est.) filled the market-place 
Schoeneberg. John J. McCloy, U. S. High @é 
missioner, warned: ‘‘The Communists and thi 
totalitarian techniques will fail, just as the Ni} 
failed.’? Gen, Clay said 3 projected radio stati 


ght reach 20,000,000 “‘in the slave states of 
he net He read the following Declaration of 


in the sacredness and dignity of the 


e that all men derive the right to freedom 
iy from God. 

to resist aggression and tyranny wherever 
appear on earth. 
this world, under God, shall have a new 
of freedom, F 


_ Oct. 29—France increased military service from 
year to 18 mos. 


Get. 21—King George VI opened parliament in 
London with a speech representing the Govern- 
t’s position, asking extension of wartime con- 
s and nationalization of the beet sugar indus- 
The projects were bitterly attacked by Winston 
rehill, who declared this was not planned 
nomy but a blank check, full of ‘‘blatant and 
aApudent demagogy.’’ He criticized the absence 
f thanks for U. S. economic and Korean help. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Oct. 2—A resolution to stop the war in Korea 
d establish a unified government was introduced 
the Political and Security Committee of the 
General Assembly by the Soviet Union, Ukraine, 
elorussia, Poland and Czechoslovakia, through 
A. Y. Vishinsky (U.S. S. R.) It asked a cease-fire; 
withdrawal of U. S. and other foreign troops; 
*all-Korean’”’ elections to a general assembly; a 
parity commission to supervise elections to the 
fational Assembly of all Korea, composed of 
North and South Koreans, elected at a joint as- 
mbly; an interim all-Korean committee to gov- 
mn pending establishment of a permanent gov- 
ernment; a U. N. committee to observe elections, 
th participation of states bordering on Korea 
Soviet Union and China); rehabilitation of Korea 
hrough the U. N. U. delegates pointed out 
that this ignored the legal Republic of Korea and 
he invasion by North Korea. The Committee voted 
down the resolution Oct. 4, 46 to 5, 8 abstaining. 


Oct. 3—Before the Political and Security com- 
ittee of the General Assembly Sir Benegal N. 
au (India) served notice that India would not 
pprove unification of Korea by use of force in 


U. S. Backs Plan to Block Soviet 


Secy. of State Dean Acheson’s plan for 
ick action against aggression anywhere 
by the U. N. to maintain peace, was pre- 
sented to the General Assembly Oct. 7 as 
4 United Action for Peace resolution. It 
as described as an effort to overcome the 
naction forced on the Assembly by the 
15-day delay clause and the veto._ Spon- 
sored by the U. S., Great Britain, Canada, 
ance, Philippines, Turkey and Uruguay, 
+ went to the Political and Security Com- 
ittee Oct. 9, and was approved there Oct. 
8, clause by clause, in 29 separate ballots. 
e vote in each case was more than two- 
irds in favor, the Soviet Union opposed. 
After voting down 13 Soviet amend- 
ments, the General Assembly adopted the 
solution Nov. 3 by 52 to 5, the Soviet 
nion voting No, and Italy and Argentina 
bstaining because of doubts over main- 
Egnine armed units for U. N. action. This 
slause was adopted 45 to 5, 7 abstaining, 
he 7 being Argentina, Costa Rica, Ice- 
d, India, Indonesia, Sweden, Yemen. 
The resolution called for immediate 
sonsideration of aggression by the General 
Assembly and use of armed force if nec- 
SSS. to restore order; an emergency 
eeting within 24 hrs. if not in regular 
ssion; a peace observation commission 
5f 9-14 members to report on internation- 
1 tension, with consent of the nation vis- 
ted: trained military elements in all 
pountries, to serve the U. N., on recom- 
mendation of the Security Council, if not 
eeded for self-defense; a. panel of techni- 
sal military experts available to members; 
2 collective measures committee of 10-14 
members to report to the Security Council 
ay Sept. 1, 1951, on methods and resotrces, 


Chronology—October, 1950 


North Korea. At Lucknow, India, Prime Minister 
Nehru opened the conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and reiterated his stand against 
complete military domination of Korea and de- 
clared Communism was not the major problem, 


Oct, 5—The special Political committee of the 
General Assembly condemned Rumania, Hungary 
and Bulgarian governments (Communist) for not 
fulfilling their treaty obligations-on human rights, 
39 to 5, 13 abstaining, the Soviet Union opposed. 


Oct. 5—A consideration of ‘‘the question of 
Formosa,’’ proposed by the U. S., was recom- 
mended to the General Assembly by its general 
committee over the opposing votes of the Soviet 
Union, Nationalist China and Czechoslovakia. 
China called it a domestic question. Vote 10-3, 
Tran abstaining. 


Oct. i—Turkey was elected to succeed Egypt in 
the Security Council, Jan. 1, after Lebanon broke 
the deadlock by withdrawing. Vote: 53 for, 4 
venga 3 abstaining. Voting took 9 days, 14 bal- 
ots. 


Oct. 12—Interim Committee on Korea passed 
an Australian resolution declaring President Syng- 
man: Rhee had authority only over South Korea 
and thus notified General of the Army MacArthur. 


Soviet Opposes Trygve Lie 


Oct. 12—Nomination by Yugoslavia of Trygve 
Lie to continue as Secy. General of the U. N. for 
5 years after Feb. 1, 1951, was defeated in the 
Security Council when Jacob A. Malik (Soviet 
Union) cast the 46th veto. Votes were 9 for Lie, 1 
against, China abstaining. Malik nominated Zyg- 
munk_ Modzelewski, foreign minister of Poland; 
defeated by 4 against—China, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Yugoslavia; 1 for—Soviet Union; 6 abstaining— 
U. S., U. K., France, Cuba, Norway, India... . 
Warren R. Austin, U. S. delegate, warned the 
Security Council Oct. 25 that the U. S. would 
back Trygve Lie for Secy. General and veto ‘any 
other arrangement. The Soviet Union charged Lie 
with violations’ of the charter, principally the 
order to defend the Republic of Korea, . .. For- 
eign Minister Vishinsky declared, Oct. 30, the 
Soviet Union would refuse to recognize Trygye Lie 
as Secy. General after Feb. 2, eyen if his term 
were extended. 


Veto on Emergency Action in U. N 


ineluding forces for keeping order. 

Vishinsky declared, Oct. 10, that the 
Acheson proposals violated the ens 
charter by giving the General Assembly 
rights vested in the Security Council. If 
the General Assembly could recommend 
action this might be “fraught with dire 
eonsequences to the peace of. the world.” 
He said the Soviet vetoes in the Council 
were ‘‘self-defense against pressure” from 
the majority, controlled by Great Britain 
and the U. S. He pointed out that only 
the chiefs of staff of the Big Five could 
plan joint military action and only the 
council could recommend use of national 
contingents. He also rejected the collec- 
tive measures committee, a proposal also 
opposed by Percy C. Spender, Australian 
Minister for External Affairs. He said 
the Soviet would agree to the peace ob- 
servation commission, provided it was 
representative and not a mere tool of a 
group of states. He also objected to call- 
ing a meeting on 24 hours notice and sup- 
ported the original 15-day plan. 

On Oct. 13 Vishinsky asked the U.S. to 
give up its “new tough policy” toward the 
Soviet Union and return to the ‘“coopera- 
tion”’ of the Roosevelt administration. He 
said the Soviet Union would come half 
way. He wanted the Big Four ministers to 
meet. A resolution asking immediate con- 
ference among the ministers of Great 
Britain, France, U. S. and the Soviet Union 
was introduced by Iraq and Syria. 

The Soviet Union was given a place on 
the Peace Observation Commission. Its 
attempt to substitute Communist China 
for Nationalist China was voted down, 
and the latter placed on the commission, 
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ina. i 
Vishinsky, Soviet foreign minister, voted for it 
after losing two attempts to reject Nationalist 
China. Iceland was absent. The resolution had 
been sponsored by Iraq and Syria. John Foster 
Dulles, U. S., expressed the opinion that no great 
hope could be placed on the meeting. 


Oct. 23—The radio of the Chinese Communists 
at Peiping announced that Chou En-lai, premier 
of the Peoples Republic, had asked Trygve Lie, 
Secy. general of the U. N., to provide admission 
for representatives to appear at the discussion on 
Formosa Nov. 15. They would come via Prague. 
Previously the radio had announced that Chou 
En-lai had rejected the invitation. 


Oct. 23—All the charges of delays, war-monger- 
ing, stalling on regulation of the atomic bomb and 
militarization of Germany, made against Soviet 
Russia, were turned against the U. S., Britain and 
France by Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet Foreign of the penal code. Frank E. Gannett, Rochest 
Minister, in a 2~hour address before the Political | newspaper publisher, who admittedly had 1 
and Social Committee of the General Assembly. He | money to Hanley, asked an investigation b 
declared the Soviet Union believed in the co-| the letter “‘reveals corruption in public aff: 
existence of capitalistic and socialistic countries | The Republican candidates denied illegal practic 
and would make further efforts to discuss atomic One week before election day Frank E. Ganné! 
control, which, he declared had been proposed announced that he would vote the Republican tic! 
by the Soviet and rejected by the “‘reactionary’’ | with the exception of Goy. Dewey, who “‘ought | 
nations, led by the U. S. He warned that two | retire or be retired for the good of the party.” 
countries could pull the trigger on the bomb and In a counter-attack, the Republicans cited 
perhaps an innocent nation without weapons | letter of sympathy to Alger Hiss by Senator 
would be the first victim. man, candidate for re-election, before ee Lg 

perjury trial. Sen. Lehman admitted the he 
Eush cauniversary of U.oNens. refused to discuss his current attitude. Instead 

Oct, 24—The fifth birthday of the United Na- | criticized the Internal Security Act, against wh 
tions hs mee e8 al an pee Ry Pre ays he had\yoted, as unworkable. 
man before the enera! sembly a ushing ‘ 

Meadows, Long Island, N. Y. The President de- Oct. Bt ae en oe N 
clared the peoples of the world looked to the ” . si 
U. N. for peace and security. He said the U. N., 
to be an effective agent for peace, had no pea 
but to use collective strength to curb aggression 
when Korea was invaded. He also named 3 homas E. Dewey. 

basic principles for disarmament: (1) It must i A. Moran, ch.,.N. Y. S 
include all kinds of weapons; (2) it must be based ed the Democratic allegati 
on unanimous agreement; (3) it must be based | that Gov. Thos. E. Dewey had brought pressure +9) 
on ‘fool-proof’’ safeguards to insure compliance | the board to release les Luciano, convict! 
by all nations. panderer and racketeer, said the sentence 

Oct. 26—A Soviet proposal in the Political and es on unanimous regommendation by ¢ 
lad ol oe li et the Big Five cut their 7 
armed forces one-third was rejected by the U. S. IN 
and Britain, which replied that the Soviet Union, t SS er 
with the largest. military establishment, would | , Oct. 1—Canada removed restrittions on exchangy 
profit unequally if the other powers cut their | © let the Canadian dollar find ¥ts own level. 
forces by one-third now. had been peggéd at a discount of91 cents to 4 

U. S. dollar. Reserves of gold and dollars w 

Oct. 31—The Special Political Committee ap- | estimated Sept. 30, 1950, at $1,789,000,000, increse” 
proved a resolution to lift the ban on sending min- | of $200,000,000 over the previous high, 1947 
isters and ambassadors to Spain and on refusing | immediate rise in the value of the Canadian dol, 
Spain membership in specialized agencies of the | with relation to U.S. currency brought it to 94 if 


U.N, Vote, 37 to 10, 12 abstaining. U. S. supported \ : 
the vote, Soviet Union opposed it, Britain and cents. The pice in U; &-.dolare. at Pond sean 


organization without comment. Rep. Walter 
Lynch, Democratic candidate for governor, 

cused Gov.~Dewey of the ‘‘nefarious crime’ 
‘‘buying off’? Hanley and called the letter “‘a 
confession.”” He declared it constituted a violatid) 


4 


because of promises of financg. 


. 


‘ 
I 


te 


in Canadian rose proportionately. ... A new tr: 
France abstained. — agreement based on the European Customs Un» 
POLITICS was signed by Harold Wilson, pres., British Boo 


of Trade, and Dr. Ludwig Erhard, economic m 
Dewey for Eisenhower for President ister, West Germany. It eliminates the dollar cla’ 
Oct. 15—In a television interview Gov. Thos. E, | and will expedite $500,000,000 trade. " 

Dewey, New York, declared without qualifications s 

that he would not make a third race for president, eet bass Beet reactor! ‘s20 0700 0.006 ; 
he did not think ‘‘a man should be nominated | August, of which $13,015,000,000 was instally 
more than twice.’’ He announced his support of | puying. This represented a rise in consumer 2 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, ‘‘a very great world | of $614,000,000, slightly below July increase” i] 
figure,” for the Republican nomination for 1952, | g¢¢0,000,000. First curbs on installment buy 
adding that he did not know how the general would | were ordered Sept. 18 i 
respond. President Truman, asked in Honolulu for Fanci ay 
comment, smiled and said: ‘Fine, Fine!’’ Sen,| Oct. 10—Federal Reserve Board announced uf} 
Robert A. Taft, principal contender for the nomi- | Testrictions on one and two-family house m¢ 
nation, said: “I feel there is nothing for me to | 848es, applying to loans of more than $2,500 m)! 
say.’? Gen. Eisenhower said he had not changed | bY private agencies and to government loansi§), 
his disinclination and thought the presidency of | Veterans and farmers. Down payment of 10% wi ‘i 
Columbia University a big enough job. To a student | demanded for $5,000 or under, rising to 10% |), 
interviewer he said: ‘I think I’ve gotten too old, | $24,250 and more for non-yeterans, and \5%|))) 
I have no desire to go anywhere else if I can do | 49% for veterans. Houses costing under $7,000 A 

iE 
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what I want here at Columbia. This is the place for | have mortgages for 25 years; othets for 20 ye 
me,”’ The general was 60 Oct. 14. Because of the | Private loans on construction begun before ‘Aus 
absence of a categorical ‘‘No’” political observers | 1950, were not affected. Object was to rg 
professed to see a waiting attitude in his words, | demand for houses and thus bring down pride 
Gen. Eisenhower admitted that he was not regis- | Materials. Ms 


tered as a Republican and had chosen no party. Oct, 13—Federal Reserve Board amende - 


XN Hanley Letter Causes Campaign Sensation Picton eo Bani ete es eet 

Oct. 1%—Political rivalry became intense when | installment credit for automobiles was reduced 
Lieut. Gov. Joe R. Hanley, Republican candidate | 15 mos., household furniture and appliances} 
for Senator, brought into the open a letter he! 15 to 18 mos. Down payment must be 25% of 


hy 


i 
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price on radios, 
ors, washing 
subject to same condi- 


. On loans not subject to controls. 
it, 15 mos. 4 


Color Television Authorized; Contested: 


Oct. 11—After years of debate the Federal Com- 
unications Commission, 5 to 2, granted Columbia 
‘oadcasting System the right to start color tele- 
ision Noy. 20. Adapters would be available for 
ck-and-white receivers. The decision created a 
Sation in the industry. David Sarnoff, ch., 
d, Radio Corp. of America, called the move 
d. His firm and its subsidiaries, National 
adcasting Co. and RCA Victor Distributing 
. asked an injunction against the FCC in the 
¢ S. District Court in Brooklyn. RCA charged 
U. S. District Court in Chicago. Pilot Radio Corp. 
‘asked a similar injunction in the U. S- Dis- 
‘trict Court in Brooklyn. RCA charged that 
the commission relied on the advice of a staff 
‘engineer who had invented a device usable only 
| with the CBS system. Although he had foresworn 
any financial interest, his prestige and reputation 
were involved. The engineer was identified as E. W. 
Chapin, chief of FCC laboratory. 
A temporary restraining order against the start 
of color television programs on CBS was issued by 
pane sia District Court of 3 judges in Chicago 
ov. 15. : : 


Oct. 12—Wm. H. Harrison, N. P. A. administra- 
_ tor. announced the government would ask for de- 
' fense purposes a priority of only 15% of carbon 
steel ingots, and 25% of special purpose alloy steel, 
with the possibility that its demands would not run 
over 12% by spring, 1951. It was using 3% of 

the output in October, 1950: 
, Oct. 13—New York Central Ry. placed an order 
‘for 220 electrical units, chiefly switch engines, 
" costing $31,000,000, with, General Electric, Amer- 
ican Locomotive, Fairbanks, Morse and Lima- 
_ Hamilton corporations. 
Oct. 22—Rise of $10 a ton in the price of news- 
print by Canadian mills brought sharp protests 

from Canadian Daily Newspaper Assn, that it was 
impossible to absorb. Prices in Canada rose from 
$96 to $106, in New York $100 to $110. 


GENERAL 


Oct. 3—Rep. Thurmond Chatham (D.-N. C.) in 
@ Berlin interview disclosed he had visited East 
Germany and observed quantities of Russian swept- 
back-wing jet planes and new type tanks, 3 ft. high 
mounting what appeared to be long-muzzled 90 
mm. guns. . . . A Czech pilot who fled to Allied 
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Stassen Asks for Stalin Interview 


Oct. 4—Harold EH. Stassen, prés., University of 
Pennsylvania; sent a letter to Premier Stalin 
asking a personal conference in the interests of 
world peace and freedom. He assured Stalin that 
the American people were not-divided by quarrels, 
could carry on a long rearmament program to 
match Soviet efforts without economic failure, 
would fight if necessary but would not attack the 
Soviet Union without provocation. President Tru- 
man, vacationing on his yacht, was reported 
“amused.’’ Pravda, Moscow political organ, de- 
scribed Stassen’s bid as an election stunt. 


Oct. 6—International Refugee Organization at 
Lake Success announced agreement with the U. S: 
Displaced Persons Commission to bring 45,000 dis- 
Placed persons of German ethnic origin from 
Eastern Europe into the U. S., the latter providing 
transportation. West Germany has 8,000,000 refu- 
gees; the American entry quota is 54,754. 


Oct. 8—Dr. Lewis Thorne, assistant professor oi 
psychiatry at Yale Univ., was shot and killed and 
his wife was seriously injured by a deranged man, 
formerly one of the victim’s patients. 


Alien Restrictions Enforced 


Oct, 10—Strict application of the new Internal 
Security act resulted in over 200 aliens being held 
at Ellis Island for investigation of totalitarian 
records. Pending interpretation of the act the 
Dept. of State Oct. 12 ordered cancelled all visas 
given abroad. Slight relaxation of the law was ad- 
vised by Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, 
Oct. 20, when he ruled that children and those 
who had supported totalitarian organizations in 
order to eat, work and go to school, might obtain 
temporary visas. 


Oct. 12—Senate Crime Investigating Committee, 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D,-Tenn.), ch., shifted its 
inquiry of interstate racketeering to the New York- 
New Jersey area, after interrogating successors of 
the Capone ring in Chicago. Joe Adonis, reputed 
head of gambling enterprise, who was wanted for 
questioning by the Senators and Bergen County, 
N. J. authorities, appeared voluntarily with asso- 
ciate, Salvatore Moretti, at Hackensack, N. J. 


Oct. 31. Both were arrested on charges of con- 
spiring to violate the state gambling law and were 
released in bail of $15,000 each. 

Oct. 17—A British European Airways liner 
crashed in a London suburb, killing 28, including 
an American Air Force lieutenant and his wife. 
A steward was the only man saved, 

Oct. 18—A hurricane hit Miami at 106 mi. an 
hr., barometer 28.29, worst since 1926, 


Famous Men Leave_Life's Stage: King, Statesman, Player 


Henry L. Stimson 


Oct. 20—Henry L. Stimson, elder states- 
man, died at his home in Huntington, 
Long Island, N. Y., of a heart attack, 
aged 83. Born Sept. 21, 1867, he was asso- 
ciated with Theodore Roosevelt in efforts 
to enforce the law and made a losing run 
for governor of New York. He-served as 
Secretary of War under President William 
H. Taft 1911-1913; Secretary of State under 
Herbert D. Hoover, 1929-1933; Secretary 
of War under Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman. 1940-1945, the last term 
as. a Republican in a Democratic adminis- 
tration. On his advice President Truman 
ordered use of the atomic bomb against 
Japan; Mr. Stimson explained it was. to 
shorten the war and save the lives of 


Americans. Alitolson 


Oct. 23—Al Jolson, 62, one of the most 
popular American comedians, died of 
heart failure while playing cards with 
friends in the St. Francis hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. He had recently returned from 
Korea, where he entertained troops, and 
Was planning to appear on a Bing Crosby 
radio ety Jolson’s estate, valued at 
$4,000,000, included $2,750,000 cash and se- 


eurities in New York. He provided a trust 


fund of $1,000,000 for his wife, $500,000 
each for his two adopted children and 
$100,000 for a former wife, the funds to 
revert to the estate after their deaths. The 
residuary estate was to be shared equally 
by 20 hospitals and charitable institutioius 
—Jewish, Catholic and Protestant. 


King Gustav V of Sweden 


Oct. 29—King Gustav of Sweden died at 
Drottningholm palace near Stockholm, 
aged 92, after a successful reign of nearly 
43 years marked by moderation, democ- 
racy and peace. He ascended the throne 
Dec. 8, 1907. He was the grandfather of 
Queen Ingrid of Denmark, uncle of Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway and Grand 
uncle of Prince Baudouin of Belgium, His 
eldest son, Gustav Adolf, 67, was sworn in 
without coronation pomp Oct. 30, styled 
Gustav VI Adolf. His motto is: Duty Comes 
First. The new queen, Louise, is a great- 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria, sister 
of Vice Admiral Earl Mountbatten.of Bur- 
ma and first cousin of King George VI of 
England. As their son was killed in an 
airplane crash in 1947 the new heir to the 
throne is their, grandson, Prince Carl 
Gustav, aged 4. 


A 


Oct. 22—Lima, Peru, reported huge landslide 
on the Santa River ‘engineering project; 30 
killed, 28 injured; t Madvosioatete: Sosa 3 bridges 
destroyed. Alien Communists Arrested 


Oct. 23—Rounding up of alien Communists 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 began aT aes 
rest of 86. A number of these were active in the 
National Miners Union, inited use 
Workers, C. I. O., Cannery Workers Union and the 
International Workers Order. Some had long rec- 
ords of residence in the U. S. . . . President 
Truman appointed a bipartisan Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board. Chairman was Seth W. Rich- 

_ardson, Republican, ch., Federal Loyalty Review 
Board, who will serve 3 years. Named for 2 years 
were Peter C. Brown (Dem), Brooklyn lawyer, 
assistant in the Attorney General’s office; Chas. 
M. LaFollette, former Republican Rep. from In- 
diana, later Truman supporter. For 1 year: David 
J, Coddaire (R.-Mass.) and Dr. Kathryn Mc- 
Hale (D.-Ind.). Members of board will receive 
$12,500 a year and must have no other occupa- 
tions. . . . The last day for members of the Com- 
munist party to register their names under the 
law, Oct. 23, passed with no registrations and with 
threats of appeals to the courts. ... A suit to 
nullify the Internal Security Act on the grounds 
of ‘thought control’ and unconstitutionality was 
filed by 135 persons from 32 states in the Federal 
District Court, Washington, D. C., Oct. 27. 

The State Department ruled that members of 
the Spanish Falange party were totalitarians under 
the Internal Security Act and hence barred from 
the U. S. 


Oct. 29—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 76, resigned 
as president of the board of trustees of Rockefeller 
Tnstitute for Medical Research, which he had 
joined as representative of his father, the founder, 
in 1901. He will remain on the board. His youngest 
son, David Rockefeller, was chosen to succeed him, 


Nationalists Riot in Puerto Rico 


Oct. 30—Gov. Luis Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico 
suppressed an-uprising of anti-U. S. Nationalists, 
who fired on the governor’s palace in San Juan 


‘Chronology—Oetober, logy—Oc rr, 


the Federal prison at 


1950—November 
WASHINGTON 


Nov. 3—State Department reported the Sovi 
Union had handed U. S. Ambassador Alan G. 
in Moscow a proposal for a meeting of the Bi 
ministers on the Prague program for an 
German constitutional council on the basis 
‘balanced representation”’ of East and West G 
many. This project had been rejected by 1! 
U. S. as insincere when first announced. 


Nov. 10—Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, New Yor 
N. Y., labor and public relations counsellor, W 
chosen by Secy. of Defense George C. 
Assistant Secy. of Defense, succeeding Paul 
Griffith, resigned. . . . President Truman name 
John D, Small, New York, ch., Munitions board 
succeed Hubert E. Howard, resigned. ' 


Nov. 13—W. H. Harrison, NPA administratop 
issued an order that manufacturers may not us 
for civilian purposes more than 65% of th 
aluminum used during each quarter in the fir. 
half of the year. u 


Higher Taxes Asked by Truman 


Noy. 14—President Truman, in Yetters to 
Robert L. Doughton, (D.-N, C.), ch., Ways 
Means Committee of the House, and Sen. W: 
F. George (D.-Ga.), ch., Senate Finance 
mittee, requested immediate action on an 
profits tax on corporations to produce additions 
annual revenue of $4,000,000,000. He said profi 
accruing from defense program should be ce 
This, he said, would be preliminary to the 


xce 


Puerto Rican Nationalist Fanatics Attempt to Assassinate President Trume 


Two men identified as members of a 
Puerto Rican nationalist movement tried 
to shoot their way into President Tru- 
man’s temporary residence, Blair House, 
in Washington, Nov. 1, in order to assassi- 
nate him, They opened fire with German 
pistols on the guards, who retaliated. One 
of the assailants, Griselio Torresola, New 
York, was killed; the other, Oscar Collazo, 
New York, was shot in the. chest in front 
of the steps of Blair House, Pvt. Leslie 
Coffelt, of Arlington, Va., White House 
guard, was. fatally shot and died in the 
hospital, Seriously injured were two other 
guards, Pvt. Joseph Downs and Pvt. 
Donalt T. Birdzell. 

President Truman had eaten lunch and 
was lying down to rest when the shooting 
occurred at about 2:15 pm. He calmly 
went to a window but was ordered back 
by a guard. “A president has to expect 
those things,’”’ was his later comment. At 
2:50 p.m., when the street in front of 
Blair House was still crowded with spec- 
tators, President Truman entered his car 
at the rear of the house and was driven 
to Arlington: cemetery, where he spoke 
at the memorial exercises for Field Mar- 
shal Sir John Dill, “I never in my life 
saw a calmer man,” said Charles G. Ross, 
White House press secretary. 

President and Mrs. Truman on Nov. 4 
attended the funeral services at Fort 
Meyer, Va., of Pvt. Leslie Coffelt. The 
guard was buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery with full military honors. 

Collazo, 36, who was expected to re- 
cover, was booked for murder. He told 
officers of the Secret Service that he and 
his companion had reached Washington 
from New York two days before to kill 
the President in order te help the cause 
of Puerto Rican independence. A letter 


and a memorandum found on the bo aA 
of the dead assassin linked him to the Na 
tionalists in Puerto Rico. Both pape 
bore the name of Pedro Albizu Campos 
the leader in San Juan, but officers wer 
unable to establish whether the paper 
came from him. { 
, Collazo was employed as a pocket-boo 
frame polisher and described by his e 
ployer as “a modest little fellow w 
never gave us the slightest suspicion the 
he was any kind of an agitator.” He an 
his wife had come from Puerto Rico 2 
years ago. Mrs. Rose Collazo, 42, was ar 
rested in New York and hela in $50,005 
bail on eharge of conspiring to injure th 
President. She announced defiantly the 
“Puerto Ricans can no longer be slave 
of the United States. We want the inde 
pendence of Puerto Rico.’’ She declare: 
her husband was not a Communist, but 
Nationalist. ; 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico, Gov. Lui 
Munoz. Marin, whose government ha) 
been suppressing sabotage and rioting b}) 
Nationalists, said the ashington eri 
confirmed his belief that ‘the Nationalis 
are having their lunacy, fanaticism and i \ 
responsibility manipulated for the benefi) 
of Communist propaganda and strategy 
Pedro Albizu Campos, Nationalist leade 
and 19 others were charged by the Puert 
Rican government Nov. 12 with conspi 
acy to overthrow the government. Ba 
was set at $25,000 each. ' 
The president and former president 
the Puerto Rican Nationalist party i® 
New York City, Julio Pinto Gandia, 4 
and Juan Bernardo Labron, 28 were ar 
rested, charged with participation in || 
conspiracy to assassinate President T 


man and held in bail of ih 
man oe ail of $50,000 eac 
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; 250,000 
e total called ior by the Army since the Korean 


Army service. Strength June 30 was 591,700. 

January quota was smaller than expected, 
-the Army having drafted 50,000 in September, 
50,000 in. October and 70,000 in November. 


# Emergency Aid for Yugoslavia 


* Nov. 18—In the absence of U. S. Congress, 
President Truman ordered temporary aid for 
| Yugoslavia through the Export Import Bank and 
the ECA, consisting of food supplies worth $33,600,- 


shipload of 1,600 tons of dried beans bought from 
_ the Dept. of Agriculture by the Bank reached 
| Fiume Nov. 18, 


Nov. 28—The Atomic Energy Commission an- 
~ nounced choice of a 250,000-acre track in Aiken 
nd Barnwell counties, South Carolina, 15 mi. 
south of Aiken, S. C., and 20 mi. southeast of 
Augusta, Ga., for a plant to produce ‘‘materials 
~ which can be used either for weapons or for fuels 

potentially useful for power purposes.’* These 
“materials were reported to be intended for hydro- 
“gen bombs, but the bomb would not be made 
*there. An appropriation of $1,000,000,000 was 
' thought necessary. 


Chinese Attack Causes Tension 
i 
; 


: __ Secy. of State Acheson told the Foreign Rela- 
~ tions Committee of the Senate that while ‘‘cred- 
"itable progress’ toward rearming western Europe 
had been made, a ‘‘far more rapid creation of 
_ strength’’ was needed. He said Chinese partici- 
' pation in the war was ‘‘an official action of the 
> Chinese government that can no longer be termed 
Z an infiltration of volunteers’? and feared it 
might mask Soviet aggression in Europe... . 
- Defense Secy. Geo. C. Marshall warned that the 
+ Chinese attack in Korea might lead to a horrible 
"war on a world-wide scale. President Truman 
convened an extraordinary meeting of the Na- 
' tional Security Council. 
: Nov. 29—Nelson A. Rockefeller was named chair- 
"man of the Advisory Board on International De- 
velopment, which will develop the Point Four 
program for helping backward areas of the world. 
Eleven other members were named: Robert P. 
’ Daniel, pres., Virginia State College; Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., James W. Gerard, John A. Hannah, 
_ pres., Michigan State College; Margaret A. Hickey, 
St. Louis lawyer; Lewis G. Hines, AFL; Dr. Thos. 
Parran, Univ. of Pittsburgh dean; Clarence Poe, 
editor Progressive Farmer; Jacob F. Potofsky, 
pres., Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO; John 
L. Savage, engineer; Charles L. Wheeler, steam- 


ship executive,: Dr. Henry Garland Bennett is 


r opened and passed the 1,000,000 mark of men 


- 000 allocated from European depots. The first 
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administrator of the program . .. Michael V. De- 


Price Stab “zation by President Truman. 
_ édent Will Not Retreat 


Nov. 30—President Truman recognized the v= 
ity of the military situation in Korea by Neate 
@ prepared statement of American aims at his 
press conference. He cited the evidence that 
Chinese Communists had sent their t 
Korea, “‘despite the plain fact that nei the 
U. N. nor the U. S. has any aggressive intentions 
toward China.’’ He asserted U. N. forces had no 
intention of withdrawing, for “if aggression | is 
successful in Korea we can expect it to spiead 
through Asia and Europe to this hemisphere. We 
are fighting in’ Korea for our own national se- 
curity and survival.” . 

He said the U. S. would meet the new situation 
in three ways: Continue to work in the U. N. 
for concerted action to halt the aggression; inten- 
sify efforts to help free natiens strengthen their 
defense, and ‘‘we shall rapidly increase our own 
military strength.’’ He said the Chinese Com- 
munists were used to serve’the ends of Russian 
colonial policy in Asia; urged that a supreme 
command be established at once in Europe, and 
said he would ask more appropriation for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force. 

In answer to questions the President said the 
atomic bomb was included in. wéapons ayailabie 
to the U. S. and that use of weapons was in the 
hands of the commander in the field. When this 
was misinterpreted to mean that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur might..use the atomic bomb at will, 
the White House issued a statement that “natu- 
rally there has been consideration of this subject 
since the outbreak of the hostilities in Korea... . 
However, it should be emphasized that, by law, 
only the President can authorize the use of the 
atomic bomb, and no such authorization has been 
given. If and when such authorization should 
be given, the military commander in the field 
would have charge of the tactical delivery of the 
weapon.’’ The President said he abhorred the 
use of the bomb. 


FOREIGN 


Nov. 2—George Bernard Shaw—the G. B, S, of 
his early career, the Bernard Shaw of later years 
died at his home, Ayot St. Lawrence, Eng., 
from kidney infection and weakness induced by 
a fall. He was 94. The best known English 
playwright of his day, he was famous for his 
caustie criticism. A propagandist for social re- 
form and _a_ professed socialist, he was not a 
party follower. Shaw was born July 26, 1856, in 
Dublin, son of an impecunious civil servant and 
a landowner's daughter who gave music lessons. 


Chinese Communists Invade Tibet; Alienate India; Threaten Nepal 


The Peiping radio of the People’s Re- 
public of China (Communist) announced 
Oct. 24 that troops had been ordered to 
Tibet ‘‘to free 3,000,000 Tibetans from im- 
perialist oppression.” India’s representa- 
tive at Lhasa reported the fall of Lhod- 
zong, 250 mi. east of Lhasa Oct, 22. The 
‘forces commanded by Gen. Liu Po-cheng, 
after crossing the Tibetan mountains 13,- 
500 ft. high, were heading for Lhasa, seat 
of the government and the Dalai Lama, 
whose autonomy was guaranteed by a 
pact of 1914 betwen China, Tibet and 
British India. 

Protests by India through its ambassa- 
dor at Peiping brought the Communist 
government's reply that the “liberation” 
of Tibet was an internal affair and that 
it would tolerate no interference. Tibet 
was in the Chinese zone of influence dur- 
ing the Chiang Kai-shek regime. The au- 
thority of the Dalai Lama, aged 15, has 
been challenged by the Chinese Com- 
munists, who support Panchen Lama, 
aged 13, whom they term the “incarnate 
Buddha.” 

Peiping radio demanded Nov. 6 that 
India withdraw its 300.troops stationed 
on caravan routes in Tibet by inter- 


national agreement. The Daiai Lama was 
said to have been prevented from leaving 
Lhasa by pro-Communist Tibetans, Chi- 
nese troops captured Chando fortress and 
moved on Lhasa by. Shiargang La, a 
mountain pass 17,000 ft. above sea level. 

Tibet appealed Nov. 10 to the U. N. for 
mediation on the “unprovoked invasion” 
by Communist Chinese. 

New Delhi reported Nov. 7 that King 
Tribhubana Bir Bikram of Nepal had 
sought sanctuary in the India embassy of 
his capital, Katmandu, and the prime 
minister had named the king’s 3-year-old 
grandson as -his successor. In Nepal the 
prime minister is the real ruler. The 
king had been suspected of harboring 
democratic tendencies. Nepal was long in- 
accessible to foreigners. American rela- 
tions were established in 1946. 

The Congress party of Nepal started 
an-armed revolt near the border of India 


“with the object of cisaee the Rana 


regime and restoring King Tribhubana 
as a democratic monarch. The govern- 
ment of Nepal asked help from India 
under a treaty of friendship. India closed 
its borders to Congress party activities. 


Salle, 42, mayor of Toledo, was named Director of 


into. 


“en. 


iis | ents were Protestants. Unable 
nth e living, Bae ee to London: 1876, 
‘when 20, to become a critic of music plays. 


Nov. 4—The Indonesian government at Jokarta 

‘capture of Amboina, capital of the 

rebels, and indicated the rebel cause would col- 
lapse into guerrilla warfare. : 


Nov. 6—Treason charges against Dr, Gordon S. 
Seagrave at Rangoon, Burma, were amended by 
the court to make him amenable to banishment 
for life or a prison sentence up to 10 years in 
place of a death sentence for aiding the enemy. 


Nov. 6—The Soviet Union opened the celebra- 
tion of the 33rd anniversary of the Russian Revo- 
Jution with strong endorsement of the North 
.Korean armies and condemnation of ‘‘American 
imperialist expansion’’ by Marshal Nikolai Bul- 
ganin, deputy premier and member of: the Polit- 
buro, before officials and diplomats in Moscow. 


Nov. 11—Yugoslavia asked the Albanian lega- 
tion in Belgrade to leave for home and withdraw 
its diplomatic staff from Triana. This was the 
first blow at a Communist legation by Yugoslavia. 


Nov. 12—Btassey's Annual, yearbook of the 
British Armed Forces, published the prediction 
that Soviet Russia’s armed forces will be stabil- 
ized at.12,000,000 or 13,000,000 in 1954, The Soviet 
Union now had 3,000,000 under arms and had been 
eenscripting 1,200,000 a year since the end of the 
World War: 


Noy. 13—Lt. Col. Jacabo Arbenz Guzman (Col. 
Arbenz) was elected president of Guatemala by a 
large plurality over Gen. Miguel Fuentes and 
Jorge Garcia Granados. The outgoing president, 
Juan Jose Arevalo, had been accused of leftism. 


Sheffield Communist Congress Collapses 


Nov. 13— The Communist-sponsored Second 
World Peace Congress at Sheffield, England, col- 
lapsed when the British government found many 
foreign leftists with visas unacceptable for entry. 
A token meeting of about 200 delegates transferred 
the congress to Warsaw, where the Polish goy- 
ernment defrayed all expenses. Costs of the 
Sheffield meeting were to be paid by an appeal 
of £20,000 ($56,000). The British refused to re- 
ceive Prof. Frederic Joliot-Curie, French scientist; 
Louis Saillant, gen. secy., World Federation of 
Trade Unions; Pierre Cot and Louis Aragon, of 
France; also Pietro Nenni, Italian leftist. It had 
Genied visas to Alexander Fadeyev, Ilya Ehren- 
burg, Dmitri Shostakovich and the Metropolitan 
Nikolai, Soviet propagandists. Pablo Picasso, ar- 
tist, was permitted to enter. Howard Fast and 
Paul Robeson, Jr., were denied U. S. passports. 


Republicans Show Large National, State Gains in 1950 Elections 
For full election returns see ‘pages 86-89 


Results of the election of Nov. 7, 1950, 
showed large Republican gains through- 
out the nation, but not enough to give 
Republicans complete control of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives in 
the 82nd Congress of 1951, In the Senate 
Republicans gained 5 seats and had a 
total of 47 out of 96. This indicated a 
Democratic majority of 2, sufficient to 
control the committees, but was inter- 
preted by Republican leaders as making 


possible control when allied with the’ 


Southern conservative Democrats on cer- 
, tain measures. In the House the Dem- 
\ ocrats expected to hold a majority of 

\ 30, as against 89 in the 81st Congress. 

\ Principal changes were the defeat of 
‘Sen. Millard E. Tydings (D-Md.), ch., 
Committee on Armed Services, by John 
M. Butler (R.); of Sen. Scott W, Lucas 
(D.-Tll.) party leader, by Everett M. 
Dirksen (R.), former Representative, and 
the election of James H. Duff (R.), Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, to the Senate. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft (R.) was reelected by a 
large plurality in the face of an intensive 
campaign by Labor to unseat him for his 
per in the Taft-Hartley law. Sen Brien 

ficMahon (D.-Conn.), ch., Joint Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Committee, ran 
well ahead of his ticket. Rep. Helen 


ae 


legation, surrendered to police. 
taken to jail he was said to have made ff 
to escape, whereupon he was shot dead by th 
guards. Marcos Perez Jimenez, Defense Minist 
suspended civil liberties. Chalbaud, Jiminez 
Lt. Col. Luis Felipe Llovera Paez overthrew P + 
ident Gallegos Oct. 18, 1945 and became the 
ing junta. : 
A second assailant of the president was 
to have died in a prison hospital. 


Nov. 15—The General Zionist party, 
in politics; made large gains in the municipal an 
rural elections in Israel, scoring in Jerusalem 
Tel-Aviv, and cutting down the power of P! 
Ben-Gurion’s party, Mapai. In Tel-Aviv 
latter was down from 44,500 votes to 34,000, de 
spite a 30% gain in electorate. Communists ai 
Labor party tickets polled heavily” among 
immigrants. “ 


Nov. 16—Sir Edward Boyle, 27, Conservative: 
was elected in Hansworth, Eng., over Cyril Benz: 
Laborite, by 22,083 to 13,852, to fill a vacancy 
the House of Commons. This reduced the bo 
majority in the House to 5. 


Nov. 16—The first reinforcements for Britiss 
and American troops reached Berlin, together with 
the firsé small arms shipment for West Berli 
police. The latter had been armed only with 
pistols and night sticks. The U. S. contingen 
consisted of 200 men, the British of 10 33-toz 
Comet tanks, armed with 77 mm. cannon and 
machine guns, 


Nov. 20—Dr. Kurt Schumacher, leader of 
German Social Democratic party, after winning 
in state elections in Hesse and Wuerttembergar 
Baden, in the U. S. zone, called for a genera@ 
election to register the German people’s views o 
rearmament. 


Nov. 23—The French National Assembly ape 
proved creation of a Vietnam national army i 
Indo-China under Bao Dai, former,emperor. T 
Washington it was disclosed that the U. S. wil 
allocate over $300,000,000 for a 2-year prograr 
of aid to forces fighting Communism in Fren 
Indo-China. 


Nov. 24—The~European Consultative Assembh 
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Gahagan Douglas (D.), running fa, 
senator in California, was defeated b 
Rep. Richard M. Nixon (R.). In New Yor? 
Sen. Herbert H, Lehman made a recor? 
run for reelection as eandidate of thi 
Democratic and Liberal parties, defeatin) 
Lieut, Gov. Joseph R. Hanley (R,). I 
Connecticut Sen, William Benton (D7 
was reelected by a small margin. q 
Changes in the House included the de 
feat of Vito Marcantonio (ALP) in 
18th N. Y. Congressional Dist., by Jam 
G. Donovan (D,), candidate of a coalitioi) 
of Democratic - Republican - Liberal paz 
ties. Marcantonio had held office for ' 
terms; his extreme leftist votes in th). 
House led to the coalition. i} oe 
In State elections the Republicans rolle) 
up large majorities for Gor. Thomas Ff 
Dewey, New York, and Gov. Earl Warret 
California, who defeated James Roose 
velt, eldest son of the late President. Ii) 
Massachusetts Paul A. Dever (D.) wor} 
but in Connecticut John Davis Lodge (Ryan 
defeated the incumbent, Gov. Chest ‘ 


oe ) 

close contest developed in Michiga; 

where the complete returns showed i 

reelection of Gov. C. Mennen Willian 
Harry F. Kelly (R 


9 
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(D.), by 1,152 over 


if 
former governor. 


Eur 
19 abstaining. The 
cial Democrats voted No because the 
© provided only military equality. 


UNITED NATIONS 


2 Sir Keith Officer, Aus- 
tralia, abstained because Australia, considering 
the extended term contrary to the charter. Dr. 
. F. Tsiang, China, abstained because Lie had 
favored admission of the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment. Soviet Foreign Minister Vishinsky at- 
tempted to get further consideration by the Se- 
~ curity Council but was voted down, 37 to 9. In the 
evening Sec. General Lie and his wife attended 
| Vishinsky’s reception to the delegates. 


Nov. 8—The Security Council voted 8 to 2, 1 ab- 
“staining, to invite the People’s Republic of China 
to take part in a discussion of General Douglas 
MacArthur’s charge that Communist troops had 
tervened in North Korea. Nationalist China 
nd Cuba were opposed, Egypt abstained. The 
f Bees Union and Yugoslavia yoted with the U.S. 
in favor. : 


: Nov. 10—The Security Council adopted a resolu- 
_ tion asking the U. N. to call on Communist China 
_ to withdraw from North Korea and declaring its 
interests on the border would be safeguarded. 
Jacob A, Malik, Soviet delegate, opposed it. 


Novy. 13—An appeal to the U. N. by Tibet, ask- 

ing help against Communist China and calling 

‘the latter an aggressor was sent to Secy. Gen. 

Trygve Lie via radio signed by Finance Minister 

Shakabpa, the Cabinet and National Assembly of 
Tibet, with approval of the Dalai Lama. 


President Reassures Chinese 


’ 
~ Nov. 16—in a prepared statement President 
_ Truman took notice of the efforts of the Security 
Council, U. N., to assure the world that the 
_ Chinese frontier with Korea would be held in- 
- violate and U. N. forces would be withdrawn as 
soon as ‘‘stability has been restored and a uni- 
' fied, independent and democratic government es- 
tablished in Korea.’’ He asserted that ‘‘United 
- Nations forces are now being attacked from a 
’ privileged sanctuary.’’ 

“Speaking for the United States, government 
and people,’’ he said, ‘‘I can give assurance that 
we support and are acting within the limits of 
United Nations policy in Korea and that we have 
never at any time entertained any intention to 
carry hostilities into China.’’ He warned that if 

~ Chinese Communists. think otherwise, they are 
being deceived. by “‘those whose advantage it is 
to prolong and extend hostilities in the Far East 
-against the interests of all Far Eastern people.” 
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A Chinese Communist on the Peiping 
radio derided the statements as lies and contin- 
ued describing the Americans as taking Chinese 
territory, especially Formosa. 


Nov. 25—A plan for federation between Eritrea, 
former Italian colony in Africa, and Ethiopia, was 
approved by the Special Political Committee of 
the General Assembly, 38 to-14, 8 abstaining. 

“Peace or War in the Far East?” 

Nov. 28—Warren R. Austin, U. S. delegate, con- 
fronted Wu Hsiu-chuan, representative of the 
Chinese People’s Republic of China (Communist) 
in the Security Council with the question: ‘Will 
there be peace or war in the Far East?’ He ac- 
cused Communist China of ‘‘open and notorious 
aggression,’’ piled up proofs that the fighting is 
not being done by ‘‘volunteers” or ‘‘private citi= 
zens,’’ but by organized bodies of troops, carefully 
trained, equipped and reinforced. He demanded 
the Communist government’s reasons for inter- 
vening against implicit guarantees and why U. S. 
motives were distorted. 

The Chinese representative said he would not 
debate the subject of aggression against the Re- 
public of Korea and would recognize no action 
of the Security Council as long as the ‘‘representa- 


.tive of the Kuomintang reactionary remnant 


clique’ sat in the U. N. He asked the Council to 
“condemn and take concrete steps to apply severe 
sanctions’ against the U. S. for its ‘‘criminal acts 
of armed aggression against the territory of China, 
Taiwan (Formosa) and armed..interyention in 
Korea,’’ that all U. S. and other foreign troops 
be withdrawn, so that the people of Korea could 
reach a peaceful settlement. 


Malik Vetoes Communist Withdrawal 
Nov. 30—Jacob A. Malik, representing the Soviet 
Union, cast its 47th veto in the Security Council 
against a resolution asking Communist Chinese 
troops to withdraw from Korea and guaranteeing 
legitimate Chinese interests in the frontier zone, 
which was offered by the U. S., Britain, France, 
Cuba, Ecuador and Norway. Yugoslavia abstained 
for the first part of the resolution and voted fa- 

vorably on the second part; final vote 9 to 1. 


POLITICS 


Nov. 7—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
closed his campaign for reelection at midnight 
after devoting Nov. 6 to continuing appearances 
on television and radio, beginning at 6 a.m,, in- 
viting direct questions by telephone and putting 
in a total of 542 hours on the air during an 18- 
hour vigil. Information of departmental matters 
was supplied by 20 members of his government, 
while others answered a battery of 50 telephones. 


Nov. 29—The Senate subcommittee on elections, 
Sen. Guy M. Gillette (D.-Ia.) ch., ended its in- 
vestigation of the letter written by Joe R, Hanley 
explaining he had been promised financial aid 
and a state job if not elected senator from New 
York. Sen, Gillette said the investigation had 
not developed anything warranting further study. 
(See Chronology, Oct. 17, page 248) 


New York's Worst Train Wreck Kills 


' An eastbound express on the Long 
Island Rail Road, filled with suburban 
commuters going home, crashed at top 
speed into the rear end of a stalled pass- 
-enger train at 6:26 p.m., Nov. 22, in Rich- 
mond Hill, Queens Borough, New. York, 
“WN. ¥. Total killed reached 78, with hun- 
' dreds injured. The trains carried 2,000 
* with 300 in the two colliding coaches, 
which were splintered. The engineer. of 
the eastbound express, which ran past 
signal lights at about 60 mi. per hour did 
“not survive. : 
‘Both the Public Service Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
determined that the brakes of both trains 
and the visual block signal system were 
- operating. properly. The PSC said the en- 
gineer of the second train passed through 
one warning signal and one stop signal 
at full speed. The ICC said evidgnee indi- 
cated his train had stopped at a signal 
3.516 ft. west of the wreck, then proceeded 
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eastward at a speed “beyond the margin 
of safety,’’ which is 15 mi. an hour. 

Gov. Thomas E, Dewey of New York, 
then in Florida, returned and called a 
conference with Mayor Impellitteri of 
New York, officials of the PSC and ICC, 
and trustees of the railroad, which is 
in bankruptcy. He called the situation 
“utterly intolerable,’’ demanding a basic 
reorganization, removal of the trustees, 
installation of a new management and 
“the infusion of new capital,’’ to the ex- 
eee of over $40,000,000, to make the road 
safe. 

As recently as Feb. 17 the Long Island 
Rail Road suffered a disastrous wreck at 
Rockville Center, L.I., when 32 were killed 
(Page 216). The motorman, charged with 
second degree manslaughter, was ac- 
quitted Sept. 26. Numerous damage suits 
resulted. One was settled for $150,000 for 
the family of John M. Weeks, an editor, 
The lawyer who settled the suit was killed 
in the wreck of Nov. 22. 


as light as day. Airplane pilots 
shires reported the display, 
thought was meteoric. . . . Ray Wilson, 3 
Negro student in Louisiana State University, en- 
tered a law class in Baton Rouge, La., under a 
Federal Court ruling. 

Nov. 3—An Air “India Constellation liner, en 
route from Bombay to London with 40 Indian sea- 
men and 8 crew, crashed on the French-Italian 
side of Mont Blanc. All were killed. When veteran 
Alpine climbers attempted to reach the plane 
their leader, Rene Payot, 42, was lost ina crevasse. 


Noy. 1—A Northwest Airlines plane, Martin-202, 
Chicago to Seattle, crashed on a Rocky Mountain 
peak s.e. of Butte, Mont., in a blizzard, killing 
18 passengers. 4 crew. 


Nov. 10—Internal Commerce Commission or- 
dered the Southern Ry. to drop segregation on its 
dimers in interstate trains conforming with the 
Supreme Court decision of June 1950, which affects 
all Southern railroads. 


Nov. 13—A Canadian plane carrying 51 Holy 
Year pilgrims and a crew of 7, en route from 
Rome to Paris, crashed on Mont Obiou, 9,000 ft., 
in’ the French Alps 100 mi. s. of Mont Blanc, One 
American was among the passengers. 


Woman Physician Kidnaps Girl 


Noy. 183—Dr. Nancy Campbell, described as a 
brilliant physician, confessed kidnaping a 9-year- 
old girl, drugging her and holding her for ransom 
of $20,000 at Santa Fe, N. M. She was caught by 
FBI agents when she called for ransom money. 
The child, Linda Stamm, daughter of a building 
contractor, was returned home uninjured. The 
woman was released on bond of $25,000 and taken 
to a sanitarium in Albuquerque. An injury to her 
head was considered responsible for derangement. 
The penalty for kidnapping in New Mexico is the 
electric chair, 


Nov. 14—Police Commissioner John C. Prender- 
gast of Chicago resigned, with Mayor Martin H. 
Kennelly praising his unblemished record and 
efficiency. ... Vincent R. Impellitteri became the 
10lst mayor of New York, in a simple ceremony 
on City Hall steps. The new mayor and spectators 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer with the mayor’s parish 
priest, the Rey. John Tynan. 


Atomic Spy Describes His Treachery 


Nov. 15—Harry Gold, biochemist and self-con- 
fessed spy, testified in Federal Court, New York, 
in the trial of Abraham Brothman, chemical 


Brothman and Miss Moskowitz were fe 
guilty Nov. 22. Brothman was sentenced to 3 
$15,000 and serve 7 years in prison; Miss Mosk 
witz was to pay $10,000 and serve 2 years. Gole 
received 30-year sentence on Dec. 9. 

Fishing Party Ends in Tragedy 

Nov. 16—Mrs. Frederick H, Ecker, wife of 
chairman of the board of the Metropolitan = 
Insurance Co., and James M. Head, Jr., head of 
a New York theatrical investment house, ree 
drowned when an outboard motor boat used form 
fishing was swamped by a high tide 25 mi. souths 
of Charleston, S. C. Jos. B. Rogers, New York 
real estate broker, and Peter C. Morris, Sea Island 
caretaker, were picked up by a trawler. S 


Floods in California 


Nov. 19—A 10-inch rainfall in 24 hours in 
Sierra Nevada mountains and melting snoy 
caused floods from mountain torrents in Cen! 
California, Nov. 18-20, ruining farms from Ba 
field to Sacramento, The American river re: 
an all-time highwater mark’ of 44 ft. Millertorm 
Lake, created by flood control dam on the San 
Joaquin river, was 30 ft. above normal. i 


Accused of Gold Smuggling 


Nov. 20—Two men about to board a plane fo. 
Bombay, India, at La Guardia Airport, New Yor! 
were arrested for possessing concealed strips 0: 
gold, Manfred Fliegel, New York hosiery exporter 
and Charles H. Manning, Sydney, N.S.W., ae 
merchant, were charged with trying to smuggl 
$75,000 worth of gold out of the country. The golc 
was found in compartments in bags and in false 
soles of shoes, They were held to the grand ju 
in $7,500 and $12,500 bail, In London 3 Ney 
Yorkers with $62,399 worth of gold were arreste 
by customs authorities. 


Nov. 22—Two trains on the Rocky Mountaiz 
line collided 312. mi, west of Edmonton, Alta - 
Canada, with 20 dead, 61 injured, Many of those 
killed were soldiers on a troop train bound fop 
Ft. Lewis, Wash. 


e 
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Decisions on Appeals in the Judith Coplon and Alger Hiss Cases 


Conviction of Judith Coplon, 29, for espionage, 
was reversed by the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New York, Dec. 5. The judges, Learned Hand, 
Thos. W. Swan and Jerome N. Frank, did not 
dismiss the indictment, but declared the arrests 
of Miss Coplon and her associate, Gubitchev, a 
Russian, were illegal because the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation did not have a warrant. They 
also said the Government did not prove that the 
illegal wiretapping by the FBI did not lead to any 
part of the evidence on which she was convicted. 
Miss Coplon, convicted Mar. 9, and sentenced to 
15 years, was free on bail of $20,000. She has also 


appealed from a conviction in Washington for steal 
ing Government documents. j 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, New York 
N. Y., upheld the conviction-of Alger Hiss, 46 
for perjury. Hiss was found guilty Jan. 21 afte 
his second trial, the first jury having disagreed 
He was given a 5-year sentence and a $10,009) 
fine. The Court, Judges Harrie B. Chase, Augus 
tus N, Hand and Thomas W. Swan, decided thi 
Government’s evidence was substantiated by :)% 
typewriter that Hiss had once owned, Hiss yey) 
asserted his innocence and announced he was 
taking further steps to establish it. 


4 


\ . . 

High winds that often reached hurri- 

he proportions, associated with rain, 
show and turning to blizzards in some 
sections, swept 22 states from the Atlantic 
Seaboard to the Middle West, from Maine 
to Maryland, Nov. 25. Damage to build- 
ings, utility installations, water frontage, 
highways and railways was estimated at 
$400,000,000. Metropolitan New York re- 
ported 44 dead, while the Associated Press 
reported 278 dead across the country. 

On Staten Island, New York City, 3,000 
were reported “refugees” from inundated 
houses. Trains were stalled west of Pitts- 


burgh by 9 ft. snow drifts in Ohio. New 


N Windstorms and Blizzards Bring Death and Huge Losses to 21 States 


York Central trains between Chicago ant) 
New York operated via Michigan on cu i 
tailed schedules. Trains to Atlantic Cit 
were cancelled because of washouts. jf 
Mitchell, N. C., highest point east af 
the Mississippi, reported 19° below zerd) 
Lumberport, near Clarksburg, W. Vals 
had_ snowfall of 42 inches; Jamestowxdys 
N. Y., 20 inches. A power distributicej) 
station in Washington, D.-C., was parti 
destroyed by lightning. {0 
Wind at 94 mi. an hour was reported 
New York International Airport. Tred) 
were uprooted everywhere, some falli 


1 


on houses and crushing roof. timbers) 


= BORN IN 1851 
Francis Maitland Balfour, biologist, Nov. 10. 
swell M. Field, author, Sept, 1. 
in Arthur Jones, playwright, Sept. 20. 
vid Starr Jordan, educator, Jan. 19. 
A. King, neurologist, Feb. 22. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, physicist, June 12. 
Charles S. Mellen, railroad pres., Aug. 16. 
ederick J. V. Skiff, museum director, Nov. 5. 
hos. O’Conor Sloane, scientist, Nov. 24. 
amuel Small, journalist, July 3. 

2s. Wenham Smith, composer, Dec. 25. 
ames Smith, Jr., New Jersey senator, June 12. 
firs. Humphrey Ward (Mary Arnold), author, 


>> June 11, 

" Frederick Warde, actor, Feb, 23. 

Frank Ruth Webb, composer, Oct. 8. 
Herbert Welsh, artist, Dec. 4. 

sa DIED IN 1851 

' John James Audubon, naturalist, Jan. 26, 76. 
Joanna Baillie, Scottish author, Feb. 23. 

> Walter Colton, founder, first California news- 
paper, Jan. 22. 

James Fenimore Cooper, author, Sept. 14, 62. 
- Philip Hone, New York mayor, May 5. 

' Mordecai M. Noah, author, Mar. 22, 65. 

| J. M. W. Turner, artist, Dec. 19, 76. 
Cornelius van Ness, statesman, 70. 

- Levi Woodbury, Supreme Court Justice, 69. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


“Stirred to protest by the jailing of fugi- 
tive slaves in Boston. and Philadelphia, 
arriet Beecher Stowe, wife of professor 
Biblical history, Brunswick, Me., pro- 
sed a story about slavery to the Na- 
onal Era, a weekly of Washington, D. C., 
aying: ‘I feel that the time is come. when 
en a woman or a child who can speak 
word for freedom and humanity is 
bound to speak.” The editor offered $300 
for three or four installments, which 
eventually reached 40. She saw the plot 
s a “vision” while at church. Issue of 
une 5, 1851, carried first installment of 
mele Tom’s Cabin, or Life Among the 
owly, often called the greatest single in- 
Auence for abolition of slavery. By the 
Shristmas issue Mrs. Stowe had reached 
he death of Little Eva, which brought 
ad to readers. She was born June ll, 
811, in Litchfield, Conn., was sister of 
Henry Ward Beecher, had six children. 
Wrote much of book on kitchen table and 
While, sitting on back'steps with writing 
pad on her knees. Story published in 
book form March. 20, 1852. 


THE HOUSE DIVIDED 


Feeling ran high in 1851 when southern 
constables pursued Negroes into the North 
under the amended fugitive slave law. A 
fugitive was rescued from the Boston 
mob Feb. 17. On Feb. 19 President Fill- 

ore demanded that Boston execute the 
aw. Boston abolitionists stopped the use 
of Fanueil Hall for a welcome to Daniel 
Webster, secretary of state, who, as sena- 
r,,had voted for the Compromise of 
850. The Whig attitude was based on the 
hope of business men to avoid conflict 
With the South, but bitterness against 


acy, forecast Whig defeat for the presi- 
ency in 1852. 


Be RAILROAD EXPANSION 


~ Feverish railroad building went on in 
the North and Middle West in 1851. In 


850 the country had 9,021 miles of rails. | 


ew York & Lake Erie, Dunkirk to Pied- 
mont, N. Y., was opened May 14, 1851, by 
esident Fillmore, Daniel Webster speak- 
@. New York & Hudson River, New York 
a Albany, was opened Oct. 8, Pennsyl- 
nia was pushing rails. toward Pitts- 


Panorama of 1851—One Hundred Years Ago 
PANORAMA OF 1851—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
_ Harriet Beecher Stowe, Napoleon III, Louis Kossuth, in the News 


burgh, Baltimore & Ohio was expanding, 
Michigan Southern, Michigan Central, Il- 
linois Central, Rock Island were building 
or surveying, Farmers demanded access 
to eastern markets. Despite the railroads, 
the Wabash-Erie Canal, Ohio river to 
Lake Erie, 467 miles, was completed. The 
country had a burst of prosperity. 


BOOKS OF 1851 


Louis Agassiz, Classification of Insects. 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes, (d. 1849) Poems. 
Catherine Beecher, Remedy for Women’s Wrongs. 
Lord George Bentinck, Political Biography. 
John Bigelow, Jamaica in 1850, 

George Borrow; Lavengro. 

: read Barrett Browning, Casa Guidi Win- 

lows, c 

Sir Richard F, Burton, Sind or the Unhappy 
Valley; Sind and the Races; Goa and the Blue 
Mountains. 

Thomas Carlyle, Life of John Sterling. 

Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., The King’s Talisman. 

Hartley Coleridge, Poems. 

Geo. Wm. Curtis, Nile Notes of a Howadiji. 

Charles Darwin. Fossil Lepapidae. 

Thomas DeQuincey, Works. 

Charles Dickens, Child’s History- of England; 
What Christmas is as We Grow Older (both in 
Household Words). 

Edward Fitzgerald, EHuphranor. 

Parke Godwin, Constructive Democracy. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, House of the Seven Gables, 
Snow Image. 

G. J. Holyoke, Tom Paine. 

Richard H, Horne, Dreamer and the Worker. 

Leigh Hunt, Table Talk. 

G. P. R. James, Henry Smeaton. 

‘ Douglas Jerrold, Collected Works. 

Charles Kingsley, Yeast. (Fraser’s Mag.) 

Walter Savage Landor, Letters to Cardinal Wise- 
man, ‘ 

Sir Austen Layard, Discoveries at Nineveh. 

Henry W. Longfellow, The Golden Legend. 

Bulwer Lytton, Not So Bad as We Seem. 

Herman Melville, Moby Dick. 

Geo, Meredith, Poems (Love in a Valley). 

Donald G. Mitchell, Dream Life. 

Lewis Henry Morgan, League. of Iroquois, 

John Henry Newman, Catholicism in England. 

Francis Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

Peter Parley (Goodrich) Poems. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Country Minister’s Wife. 

Ben Perley Poore, Early Life of Napoleon, 

Josiah Quincy, History of Boston Atheneum. 

John Ruskin, King of the Golden River, Pre- 
Raphaelitism, Stones of Venice, Vol. I. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin (as 
serial). 

Bayard Taylor, Book of Romances. 

R. C. Trench, On the-Study of Words, 

William Wordsworth (d. 1850) Memoirs, 


CUBAN. FILIBUSTER 


In April, 1851, U. S. seized S. S. Cleo- 
patra with military stores for Cuba. In 
Aug., 1851, Narcise Lopez, Venezuelan 
who had been routed by Spanish and ac- 
suited by U. S. after leading 750 men to 

uba from New. Orleans in 1850, led new 
expedition of 450. Landed 60 mi. from 
Havana, Was captured and garroted. Sec- 
ond in command, Col. W. L. Crittenden, 
49, was shot; 185 others were imprisoned 
in Spain until 1852. Riots in New Orleans 
wrecked Spanish consulate; U. S$, paid 
$25,000 damages. France and Britain asked 
Daniel Webster, secretary of state, to pre- 
vent hostilities. 


SECOND EMPIRE IN FRANCE 


Louis Napoleon, president of France 
since 1848, seized power Dec. 2, 1851, by 
coup d’etat, reestablished empire as Em- 
peror Napoleon III. French voted ap- 
proval, 8,000,000 to 640,000. He was 43, son 
of King Louis of Holland and Queen 
Hortense and nephew of Napoleon I. In 
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apmng 


Lord Palmerston, British 
ister, was dismissed by 
approving ae, ‘Ss eee 


WELCOME FOR LOUIS KOSSUTH 


Koonah, a eine of enthusiasm for Louis 
arian patriot exiled in 
Eo pecaient more on Mar. 3, 
isis signed an aan of Congress despatch- 
ing a naval vessel to the Mediterranean to 
bring him here. Kossuth, journalist and 
minister of finance, led a ‘revolt for inde- 
panes of eae oo in 1848. Russia in- 
ervened and he to Turkey and was 
detained there. Great Britain and the 
U. S. forced his release in 1851. He went 
first to England, then to U. S. New York 
City welcomed him with parade and 
official dinner, Dec. 5. In Washington 
Daniel Webster made formal address of 
welcome Dec. 30. Pardoned by the royal 
government, he refused to recognize the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and died in 
exile in 1894. 


OTHER EVENTS OF 1851 
Atlantic Monthly. founded. 
Gold discovered in Australia, May. 


John C. Fremont completed short term as first 
senator from California. 1 
Hamilton Fish (N. Y.), Charles Sumner (Mass.), 


Benjamin -Wade (O.), entered Senate. Thos. J. 
Hendricks, (Ind,) entered House of Representatives. 


As) Russell 
in toraen min ee 


Oregon expl 
60 dead. Str. Brilliant exploded, 
York schoolhouse banisters gave way, 43 d 

S. S. City of Glasgow started Phil 
Liverpool line, Jan. 1. S. S. Pacific, Collins in 
broke trans-Atlantic get in 9 days, 19 hou 
May. U. S. Yacht America won Cup of All Nati 
at Cowes, Aug. 22. Defeated Titania (Br.) in Bi 
mi. race ‘by 8 mi., Aug? 28. 

Crystal Palace "exhibition opened in 
‘Cyrus McCormick given gold medal for: 
First cable laid under English Channel, 

California citizens organized Vigilance 
mittee. Maine prohibited sale of liquor. Mi 
and Ohio prohibited licensing. President proclaime 
neutrality in Mexican revolt. Cornerstone of wit 
of U. S. Capitol laid. 

U. S. national debt, July 1, $48,304,796. Lett 
postage reduced to 3c postpaid, 5ce postage du 
rates doubled over 3,000 mi. Immigrants and alie: 
admitted by Dec: 31, 379,466. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Il., cha: 
Le AL eget Lombard College, Goloraa 

oun 


United States Delegation, United Nations 
Representatives eee Serene to the Fifth 


which convened in 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Dean Acheson, Warren R. Austin, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, John J, Sparkman, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., and John Foster Dulles (Mr. Dulles 
is to serve as an Alternate Representative during 
the presence of Mr. Acheson). 


ALTERNATES 


Benjamin V. Cohen, John Sherman Cooper, 
Ernest A. Gross, Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, and 
John C, Ross, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Permanent Representative to the United Na- 
tions and Representative on the Security Council, 
Interim Committee, Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Commission for Conventional Armaments 
—Warren R. Austin. 

Deputy Representative to the United Nations 
and Deputy Representative on the Security Coun- 
eil—Ernest A. Gross. 

Deputy Representative on the Security Council 
and Acting Deputy Representative on the Atomic 
Energy Commission—John C. Ross. 

Representative on the Economic and Social 
Council—Isador Lubin. 

Deputy Representative on the Economic and 
Social Council—Walter M. Kotschnig. 

Representative on the Trusteeship Council— 
Francis B. Sayre. 

Deputy Representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—Benjamin Gerig. 

Deputy Representative on the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments—Frank Nash. 

Deputy Representative on the Interim Com- 
mittee—Charles P. Noyes. 

Special Assistants to the Permanent Repre- 
ntative—William H, A. Mills and Miss Jo- 
saphine V, Thompson. 

\dvisers—Charles G. Bolte, Frank P, Corrigan, 
James Nevins Hyde, Louis K. Hyde, Jr., Albin 
E. Johnson, Harrison Lewis, Edward Mafitt, 
Charles H. Russell. 

Secretary-General of Delegation—Richard 
Winslow. 

Deputy Secretary-General—Benjamin H,. Brown. 

Special Assistants to the Secretary-General— 
Albert F. Bender, Jr. and Lee B. Blanchard. 

Special Assistant to the Deputy Secretary- 
General—Miss Doris Kaplan. 


ee 
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New York on September 19, 1950 


} 


Session of the General Assen 


Chief Office of Public Information—Porter at 
Keever. 
Deputy Chief, Office of Public Information 
Chester S. Williams. 
Shulman, Gilbe 


Press Officers—Marshall 
Stewart, John MacVane, } 
Educational Liaison Officer—Frederick T. Rop 
Special Assistant to Chief of Information aa) 
Press—Mrs. Jeanne Singer. | 


REPRESENTATIVES ON CO 
SUB-COMMISSION 
Economic, Employment and Development Cor 
mission—Isador Lubin. 
Transport and Communications Commission 
oeree P. Baker, 
Commission—Edward T. Bartelt. 
Statistical Commission—Stuart A. Rice, 
‘Sub-Commission on Statistical Samp 
W. E. Deming. 
Population Commission—Philip M. Hauser. 
Social Commission—Arthur. J, Altmeyer. 
Commission on Human Rights—Mrs. Franki}® 
D. Roosevelt. } 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informati) 
and of the Press—Carroll Binder. 
Sub-Commission on the Prevention of D 5 
crimination and the Protection of aT 
ities—Jonathan Daniels. : 
Commission on by Status of Women—Mrs, Oli \4 
Remington Goldm: 
Commission on “Narcotio Drugs—Harry J. 
slinger. 
Economic Commission for Europe—Milton Ka, 
Economic Commission for Asia and the F 
East—Myron M. Cowen. i f 
" 
| ty 


1) 


ISSIONS 


| 
. 


Economic Commission for Latin America—Alb 
F. Nufer. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGATI¢ 


Army Representative—Lt. General W. D. CG 
tenberger. 

eee Army Representative—Colonel J.P. 

avy 

H. Bieri. 

Deputy Navy Representative and Chief 
Staff—Colonel J. P. Juhan. 

Air Representative—Lt. General H. R. Harm¢ 
diene Air Representative—Colonel LL. HHI 

ec 


; 
k 
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Representative—Vice Admiral Bernhe 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Structure of the United Nations 


econ the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and China. The pro- 
s for estab 


; nited 
ations was drawn up. It was signed June 26 vy. ae peaee. Poland, nes of ue 
itional nations were admitted 


_ The charter became effective Oct. 24, 1945 when the requisite ratifications by 5 

2rmanent members of the Security Council (China, France, the USSR, the United 
‘Kingdom and the United States) and a majority of other signatories was reached 
‘by the USSR depositing the instrument of ratification. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes then signed the protocol formally proclaiming that the charter had come 


into force. 


“The seat of the United Nations is in New York, N. Y., with temporary head- 
Quarters at Lake Success and Flushing Meadow, N. Y. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


MEMBERSHIP (C.M. indicates Charter Member) 


Date of Chief Representative Date of Chief Representative 
Nation Admission | Fifth regular session Nation Admission | Fifth regular session 
Afghanistan Noy. 19,1946)Abdol Hosayn Aziz Israel May 11, 1949| Moshe Sharett 
Argentina Cc. M. Jeronimo Remorino Lebanon Cc. M. Philippe Takla 
Australia Cc. M. P. C. Spender Liberia Cc. M. D. B. King 
elgium c.M, Paul van Zeeland Luxembourg Cc. M. Joseph Bech 
Bolivia Cc. M. Adolfo Costa du Rels||Mexico Cc. M. Luis Padilla Nervo 
Brazil Cc. M. C. de Freitas-Valle Netherlands Cc_M. D. U. Stikker 
Burma Apr. 19, 1948;Myanaung U Tin New Zealand {C. M. Sir Carl Berendsen 
Byeiorussian Nicaragua c.M. Guillermo Sevilla- 
SSR cC.M Kuzma V. Kiseley Sacasa, 
Canada c.M L. B, Pearson Norway Cc. M. Halvard M, Lange 
Chile c.M Hernan Santa Cruz Pakistan Sept. 30. Sir Mohammad 
China c.M Tingfu F. Tsiang 1947 Zafrulla Khan 
‘colombia c.M Roberto Urdaneta Panama Cc. M. Carlos N. Brin 
Arbelaez Paraguay Cc. M. Luis Oscar Boettner 
Costa Rica Cc. M. Mario Echandi Peru Cc. M. Victor Andres 
Jimenez Belaunde 
iCuba c.M Ernesto. Dihigo Philippines Cc. M. Brig. General Carlos 
iCzechoslovakia|C,.M Viliam Siroky . Romulo 
Denmark Cc. M Gustav Rasmussen Poland Cc. M. Stefan Wierblowski 
Dominiean Saudi-Arabia /|C. M. Sheikh Asad Al-Faqih 
Republic c.M. Virgilio Diaz Ordonez ||Sweden Nov. 19, 
Hduador Cc. M. Antonio Quevedo 1946 Osten Undén 
Egypt c.M |Mohamed Salah-el- Syria c.M. Faris Bey El-Khoury 
Din Bey | Thailand Dec. 16, 1946)Nai Warakan Bancha 
Salvador cC.M Hector David Castro||Turkey c.M. Selim Sarper 
'thiopia c.M Ato Abte-Wold Aklilou||UkrainianSSR/C. M. A. M. Baranovsky 
3 c.M Robert Schuman Union of 
reece cC.M Sophocles Venizelos South Africa |C. M. T. E. Dénges 
uatemala c.M Ismael Gonzalez SSR Cc, M. Andrei Y. Vishinsky 
: Arevalo United 
aiti 1C.M. Jean Price-Mars Kingdom Cc. M. Ernest. Bevin 
Honduras c.M. Tiburcio Carias, Jr. United States |C. M. Dean Acheson 
Iceland Nov. 19,1946)Thor Thors Uruguay Cc. M. Enrique C. Armand 
India Cc. M. Sir Benegal N. Rau Ugon 
mdonesia Sept. 28, L. N. Palar Venezuela Cc. M. Cesar Gonzalez 
nee Yemen paar Rare Aa Peeves, 
ran Cc. M. Nasrollah Entezam ‘ohamina: -Amr 
traq Cc. M. Mohamed Fadhil Al- ||Yugoslavia Cc. M. Edvard Kardelj 
Jamali 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


’ President—Nasrollah Entezam (Iran). 
Vice-Presidents—P. C, Spender, Australia; 
Tingfu F. Tsiang, China; Robert Schuman, France; 
ndrei Y. Vishinsky, USSR; Ernest Bevin, United 
ingdom; Dean Acheson, United States; and 
‘esar Gonzalez, Venezuela. 
Committee Chairmen—First (Political and Se- 
rity) Committee—Roberto Urdaneta . Arbelaez, 
iolombia; Second (Economic and Financial)— 
Sustavo Gutierrez, Cuba; Third (Social, Humani- 
‘arian and Cultural)—G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
Jetherlands; Fourth (Trusteeship)—Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, Thailand; Fifth (Administrative and 
Zudgetary)—Maharaja Jam Shri Digvijaya sinhji 
hib, India; Sixth (Legal—Vladimir Outrata, 
Szechoslovakia; Ad Hoc Political—V. A. Belaunde, 


Peru. 
The General Assembly is composed of all the 
embers. Each nation may send 5 representatives 
nd 5 alternates to each session of the Assembly, 


Any matter within the scope of the charter may 
be brought before the *General Assembly for 
debate and the Assembly may make recommenda- 
tions on any such matter except issues on the 
agenda of the Security Council. On important 
questions a two-thirds majority of members pres- 
ent and voting is required; on other questions a 
simple majority is sufficient. 

A ‘general or steering committee co-ordinates 
the proceedings of the Assembly and is composed 
of 14 members—the president of the Assembly, 
the seven vice-presidents and the chairmen of the 
6 main committees. 

The. Assembly held the first part of its first 
session in London Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, 1946: the 
second part in New York Oct. 23 to Dec. 15, 1946. 
Its first special session was held in New York 
April 28 to May 15, 1947, to consider the Palestine 
question: The second regular session was held in 
New York Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947, and a second 


yat is entitled to only one vote. 


special session on the Palestine question in New 


Sh a. 


wre 
‘ 


session was held in ris Sept. 21 to 
12, 1948, and the second in New York 

to May 18, 1949. The th session was 
New York Sept. 20 to Dec. 10, 1949. The 
lar session convened in New York Sept. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council consists of eleven members, 

with permanent seats. The remaining 6 are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election. 

f Membership as of Jan. 1, 1951 

Permanent members of the Council: China, 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 

mited States. 
enti ptemont members: Until 1952—Ecuador, 
India, and Yugoslavia; until 1953—Brazil, the 
Netherlands and Turkey. 

The Security Council has the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and 
security and members agree to carry out its de- 
Cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute 
that might threaten international peace and se- 
curity. 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. On all other 
Inatters the affirmative vote of seven members 
must include the concurring votes of all permanent 
members; it is this clause which gives.rise to the 
So-called ‘‘veto.”” A party to a dispute must re- 
frain from voting. The presidency of the Council 
is held in rotation for one month by each member 
in the English alphabetical order. 

Reporting to the Security Council are: the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which advises the Council 
on military requirements for maintaining peace; 
the Atomic Energy Commission, which deals with 
the problems raised by atomic energy; and the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, which 
proposes regulation and reduction of armaments. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms of office. Retiring members are 
€ligible for immediate re-election. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly for 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- 

' tural, educational, health and related matters. 


Membership of the ‘Council as of January 1, 1951: 


Until 1952—Belgium, Chile, China, France, India 
and Peru, 


Until 1958—Canada, Czechoslovakia, Iran, Mex- 
ico, Pakistan and United States, 


Until 1954—Philippines; Poland, Sweden, USSR, 
United Kingdom and Uruguay. 


President—Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile). 


First Vice-President—Sir A, Ramaswami Muda- 
liar (India). 


Second Vice-President—Fernand Dehousse (Bel- 
gium). 


The Economie and Social Council has the fol- 
lowing Commissions and Sub-Commissions: 


Functional Commissions 


Economic, Employment and Development; Trans- 
port and Communications; Fiscal, Statistical. 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling. 

Population, Social, Narcotic Drugs, Human 
Rights. : 

Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press. 

Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities, Status of Women. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


‘Economic Commision for Europe. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. 

The 10 formally constituted specialized agencies 
as of January 1, 1951 are: the International Labour 
Organization (ILO); the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (FAO); the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO); the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); the World 
Health Organization (WHO); the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (Bank); 


* ‘ s of 
are to co-ordinate, standardize and improve 
meteorological activities. : B..: 

The purposes of ILO are to contribute to ti 
establishment of a lasting peace by promotin 
social justice; to improve, through in 
action, labor conditions and living standards; an 
to promote economic and social stability. : 

The purposes of FAO are to raise nutrition le 
and living standards; to secure improvements 
production and distribution of food and ag! ib 
tural products; to better conditions of count 
dwellers; and by these means to contribute t 
expanding world economy. 

The purposes of UNESCO are to promote co 
oration among nations through education, scienc 
and culture in order to further justice, rule | 
law and human rights and freedoms without dis 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion. 

The purpose of WHO is to aid the attainmer 
by all peoples of the highest possible level c 
health. f 

The purposes of UPU are to assure the organize 
tion and perfection of the various postal service 
and to promote the development of internation 
collaboration. To this end, member countries 
united in a single postal territory for recipro 
exchange of mail. = | 

The purposes of IRO are to provide the fo 
ing services in regard to refugees and displace 
persons: repatriation; identification, registratic 
and classification; ‘care and assistance; legal amy, 
political protection; transport; and resettlemer 
and re-establishment. 

Plans have been made for the establishment ( 
an International Trade Organization (ITO) ar 
an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative O23 
ganization (IMCO). The purpose of ITO is to pr 
mote the expansion of world trade and the remoyy 
of trade barriers. 

The purposes of IMCO are to promote co-oper: 
tion among governments in technical problems | 
international shipping and to encourage the ri 
moval of discriminatory action by governmen 
and of unfair~restrictive practices by shippi 
concerns, : 


TRUST AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


The work of the United Nations in the fied) 
of non-self-governing territories falls into ty) 
categories; (1) the duties and functions of ti) 
Trusteeship Council with respect to those terr§ 
tories placed under the International Trusteesh® 
System; and (2) the responsibility of the Organ 
tion in connection with information on all noz 
poe De territories other than Trust terr§ . 
ories, i 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The administration of Trust territories is suis 


€ 


, 
1 


tt 


ministering authorities are required to render |} + 
tions in the Trust territories and may dispa 

12 members, 6 of them administering authoritil), 

virtue of being permanent members of the ; 
that membership in the Council is equally bagh +) ‘ 


ject to the supervision of the United Nations, — 

account of their stewardship to the Trustees! 

Council. The Council may entertain petitions fra’ 
private persons or organizations regarding con 

regular or special visiting missions to these regi. ; 
for studying conditions at first hand. ; 

The Trusteeship Council as of Jan, 1, 1951, 

These 6 are: Australia, Belgium, France, WN fe, 
Zealand, the United Kingdom and the Unit ha 
States, China and the USSR hold membership ss 
curity Council but not administering Trust ter}§). 
tories, The 4 other members are elected for 3-yal} 
terms by the General Assembly in order to ens: € 
between members which administer Trust te M 
tories and members which do not. These’ " 
Argentina and Iraq, until 1953; and the Dominic N 
Republic and Thailand, until 1954 ; 


ail — . ae _ 
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charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
nical information concerning economic, social 
educational conditions in the territories. This 
nformation is summarized, analyzed and classified 
y the Secretariat, and the analyses and sum- 
aries are considered by a special committee 
ished by the General Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE | 


The International Court of Justice is the prin- 
1 judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
ey bers are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
e Court. Other states may become parties to the 
Court’s statute on conditions determined in each 
“case by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 
The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases 
which the parties submit to it and matters espe- 
tially provided for in the charter or in treaties. 
“The Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
judgment. Its decisions, which are final, are only 
binding between the parties concerned and in 
Tespect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 
case fails to heed a judgment of the Court, the 
“other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council, which may decide what is to be done. 
The Court consists of 15 judges elected for 9-year 
terms by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council voting independently. No 2 of the judges 
'may be nationals of the same state. Retiring 
judges are eligible for re-election. The Court re- 
mains permanently in session, except during the 
_ judicial vacations. A quorum of 9 judges suffices 
to constitute the Court. All questions are decided 
_ by majority. In the event of a tie, the President 
' of the Court or the judge who acts in his place 
' @asts the deciding vote. 


President—Jnles Basdevant, France. 


Vice-President—José Gustavo ~ Guerrero, El 
Salvador 


Judges 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1958.1 


Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, Egypt 
Hsu Mo, China 

John Erskine Read, Canada 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 

Milovan Zoricic, Yugoslavia 


Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb, 5, 19551 


Alejandro Alvarez, Chile 

José Philadelpho de Barros e Azevedo, Brazil 
Jules Basdevant, France 

José Gustavo Guerrero, El Salvador 

Sir Arnold Duncan McNair, United Kingdom 


Six-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 19521 


Isidro Fabela Alfaro, Mexico 

Green Haywood Hackworth, United States 
Helge Klaestad, Norway 

Sergei Borisovitch Krylov, USSR 

Charles De Visscher, Belgium 


iAt the first election, it was decided by lot which 
Judges should serve for 9, for 6 and for 3 years 
respectively. The first 5 Judges named above were 
re-elected on Oct. 22, 1948 to serve a full 9-year 
term of office, after having completed an initial 
3-year term. 
SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat is composed of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral appointed by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council and such 
staff as the organization may require. 

The Secretary-General makes an annual report 
and any supplementary reports which might be 
necessary to the General Assembly on the work 
of the United Nations. He may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter that 
threatens the maintenance of international peace 
and security. The present Secretary-General is 
Trygve Lie, of Norway. 


An international staff assists the Secretary- 
General. Its members are recruited on as wide. 
& geographical basis as possible. In performing 
their duties, the Secretary-General and his staff 
must not receive instructions from any authority 
outside the United Nations. Members of the United 
He tione have agreed not to exert any influence on 

em, ; 

The Secretariat is composed of an Executive 
Office of the Secretary-General headed by an 
Executive Assistant and eight departments, each 
headed by an Assistant Secretary-General. These 
are: 

Executive Office of the Secretary-General—An- 
drew W. Cordier, United States, 

Department of Security Council Affairs—Con- 
stantin E. Zinchenko, USSR. 

Department of Economic Affairs—David Owen,- 
United Kingdom. 

Department of Social Affairs—Henri Laugier, 
France. 

Department of Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories—Victor Chi- 
tsai Hoo, China. 

Department of Public Information—Benjamin 
Cohen, Chile. 

Legal Department—Ivan Kerno, Czechoslovakia. 

Department of Conference and General Services 
—Shamaldharee Lall, India, 

Department of Administrative and Financial 
Services—Byron Price, United States. 


UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


Secretary-General Lie in June 1950 submitted 
to the General Assembly budget estimates for 
1951, the sixth financial year of the United Na- 
tions. Total expenditures were estimated at 
$45,450,800, and income at $6,007,500, which would 
leave a net expenditure for the year of $39,443,300. 
The amount of $45,450,800 for 1951 compared with 
an approved budget of $41,641,773 for the year 
1950 (exclusive of $8,000,000 specifically provided 
for an international regime for Jerusalem), and 
a total expenditure of $42,575,369 for the year 1949. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


The construction of the $65,000,000 permanent 
headquarters on the east side of Manhattan in 
New York City progressed during 1950. The first 
offices were occupied on August 21, 1950. Construc- 
tion of the buildings in the conference area, which 
will house three of the principal organs—the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council—was expected to be 
finished by July 1951. Construction of the General 
Assembly building was expected to be completed 
well in advance of the seventh session of the 
Assembly in 1952, but not in time for the sixth 
session in 1951. To build the U. N. capitol the 
U..S. Government advanced an interest-free loan 
of $65,000,000, repayable in annual installments 
until 1982. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., contributed 
$8,500,000 for land; other parcels were given by 
the City of New York, which also agreed to pay 
for reconstructing streets, tunnels, easement and 
water frontage, at original estimates of $23,000,000, 
now increased to $26,500,000 because of extra 
costs. The U. N. will pay for the capital as fol- 
lows: 

Secretariat building and foundations. .$25,105,000 


Demolition and excavation. ............ 847,500 
Tenant. relocation -......:.. fo.u2 sear 659,000 
Manhattan office building.....,........ 1,544,000 
Landscaping <5 )i:ecis-ts Son iaect alee 1,000,000 
Furniture and fixtures ..../...... _...- 1,000,000 
Relocation of F. D. Roosevelt drive... 2,900,000 
Communications’ 0.7. oh. ceased ieee 860,000 
Administrative costs ..... aS ae one 649,000 
Architectural design and planning..... 2,246,000 
Engineering and supervision........... 3,139,500 
‘Tihleg SEaTChY 5a Se kole S e 20,000 
Meeting halls and covering for drive. 12,000,000 


South parking garage and alterations 2,030,000 
General Assembly and north parking 

ANAC os ef Eat Aces aha bene ns ae 11,000,000 

TOTAL 5 os foie gee cin) oh oa ae one te $65,000,000 
UNITED NATIONS FLAG 


A United Nations flag was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Oct. 20, 1947. The flag is light 
blue in color, and emblazoned in white in its center 
is the United Nations symbol, a polar map of 
the world embraced by twin olive branches. The 
flag was flown for the first time at both Flushing 
Meadow and Lake Success Oct. 21, 1947. 
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Labor Unioe 


Source: Figures on membership of trade unions in the t States are subject to 
any id, uncertainties in others. ere is no check on nem! 
ee cases a0cher a government agency or the parent labor bodies. : 


the mS, 
obtained by 
APPROXIMATE 
TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 
(Revised June 30, 1950) 
(originally compiled June, 1949) 


Total organized workers, .14.000,000 to 16,800,000 


American Federation of Labor..........+- -8,000,000 - 


t Industrial E 
2 os Rata Be es .. 5,000,000 toe 6,000,000 


Jnafiliated 
eee i ee 2,400,000 to 2,800,000 


oo. Se 
UNIONS WITH A MEMBERSHIP 
OF 25,006 OR OVER 
AFL Unions 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated 
(41 DrANCHeEB) . 12 ese ee ee wet ee 
Automobile Workers of America, Interna- 
tional Union, United.:..... 2... .-. 21+. 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America............-. 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists, and 
Proprietors’ International Union of 
America, Journeymen....».............. 60,919 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America, Int’l Bro. of............ 150,000 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of 47,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 


40,000 
54,200 
170,000 


national Union of America............. 65,000 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers, International Association of.... 105,400 
Building Service Employees’, Int'l Union.. 173,019 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
eeeonnte nod an EB ASO ae ae 735,000 
Cement, Lime an ypsum 
HNetionsl Union, United. ..........5..0% 33,166 
Chemical Workers Union, International.... 130, 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Wor! 
International Union of America......, 33,808 
Blectrical Workers, Int'l Bro. of. . 450,000 
Engineers, Int’l Union of Operating 150,000 
Fire Fighters, Int’l Ass'n of....... 68,000 
Firemen and Oilers, Int'l Bro. of. . 58,000 
Garment Workers of America, United 40,000 
Garment Workers’ Union, Int’! Ladle: 423,010 
Glass Bottle Blowers Ass'n of the U.S. 7 BA, 
Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint. . 26,136 
Government Employees, American Fed. of, 46,000 
Grain Millers, American Federation of..... 35,000 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt & Novelty Work- 
ers’ ‘Union, International............. . 35,000 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 
nationat Union, United........2....... 32,000 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common La- 
borers’ Union of America, International.. 267,000 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- - 
tenders International Union............ 400,000 
Laundry Workers International Union. 88,000 
Letter Carriers, National Association of.... 90,000 
Longshoremen’s Association, International . RHA 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Bro. of,... 171,356 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated.......... 175,000 
Molders and Foundry Workers: Union of 
North America, International......... . 87,984 
Musicians, American Federation of... . 237,000 
Office Employes’ International "Tnion,..... 40,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of:.........,.... 178,000 
Paper Makers, Int’! Bro. of.............. ,000 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ Int’! 
Ass’n of the U. 8. and Canada.......... 32,000 
Plumbing and Plpe Fitting Industry of the 
U. S. and Canada, United Ass’n o: Jour- 
neymen and Apprentices of the . 180,600 
rost Office Clerks, Nat'l Fed. of. . 88,000 
‘\ostal Transport Ass’n, Nat'l....., 27,630 
‘otters, National Brotherhood of Op 30,248 
inting Pressmen and Assistants’ 
wf North America, International....... 75,000 
9, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, In- 
knational Brotherhood of... -.. 120,000 
Hoad Telegraphers, Order of 57,523 
Ti2y Carmen of America, Brotherhood 145,530 
as of’ #nd Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
Orga: Express and Station Employes 
gat 5 
MEL OUGIOLE RE Re Rene cai e b sci hae te 50,000 
Orgacierks International Association. ||” 200,000 
Uhfers' Int'l Union of No. Amer........ 5,000 
twe Metal Workers’ Int'l Ass'n.......... 50,000 
S@foe Workers Union, Boot and..,..., 0,000 


the Department of Labor from union sources: 


Stage Employes and Mo Pleture Ma- 
_peionlgnt Sons inaat 
American Pedeeation Weiss ; 


56,0 


eration of......... 60,0 


Es ra ae Union, International 
Upholsterers’ Int'l Union of No. Amer...... 
In addition there are 10 AFL unions wi 
bership of less than 1,000; h 
7 with 5,000 to 10,000; 17 with 
State labor organizations affiliated with the Am 
ean Federation of Labor maintain offices in every 
State of the Union, Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. ; 
CLO Unions 


Automobile, Alicraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America., Interna- 
tional Union, United............ oa wae 

Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers Union ot America, Inter- 
national Union of United......... oa ate 50,0004 

Clothing Workers of Amer., Amalgamated 375,000 

Communications Workers of Amerita...... . E, i 

Fishermen and Allie . : 

25,000) 

45,000! 


50,142) 
34,0005) 


see meee 


Furniture Workers of America, United... 
Gee. sone and Chemical Workers of America, 
nite 


ee ote we wee hls eles eb ee Ste 


Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
Industrial Union of 


Steelworkers of America, United... 
Textile Workers Union of America 
Utility Workers Union of America... Sc 
Woodworkers of Ameriea, International... . y 

In addition there is one CIO union with a member- 
ship of less than 5,000; 4 with 5,000 to 10,000; 4 with» 
10,000 to 25,000. 

*The International Fishermen and Allied Workers> 
of America merged, May 25, 1950, with the Inter- 
euoral Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s > 

pion. 

State industrial union councils affiliated with the: 
Congress of Industrial Organizations maintain» 
offices in all the States of the Union except Arkansas, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North) 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, and South - 
Dakota, and ip the District of Columbia and Puerto. 


Rico. 
Independent Unions 


91,400 | 
27:900 | 

600;000 | 
35,000 


27,000 } 

with 

with 1,000jto 5,000; | 
10,000 to 25,060.) 
Mine, Mill and 
ffiiated with the! 


| 


*The Union of International 


Smoker Workers was formerly a: 


- Union labor activity for the first half 
of 1950 differed materially from that of 
24 ee second half because of the effect on 
_the American economy by the Korean 
' war. Until June 25 union labor followed 
its objectives of 1949. Demands centered 
ehiefly on pension and welfare plans, 
‘Tather than on outright increases in 
Wages. Unemployment increased. But 
within a week after the U. S. intervened 
in Korea the situation began to change. 
Industry, which had been. filling con- 
sumers’ needs for housing, automobiles, 
television sets and household appliances, 
“now gained an added impetus from Gov- 
ernment orders. The airplane produc- 
- tion pepe Tern, already large because of 
' the need to meet Russian expansion, 
» went into high gear. Unemployment be- 
_ gan to drop. At the same time prices 
' of consumers’ goods began a quick rise. 
Talk in Washington about the need 
of outlawing strikes and freezing wages 
in the event of a major war led labor 
“unions to demand new contracts in an- 
_ ticipation. Contracts only recently ne- 
 gotiated were reopened and wages re- 
vised upward. 
A remarkable development was the gen- 
eral acceptance by management, espe- 
cially in motors, of the escalator clause, 
by means of which wages rise or fall auto- 
matically when the cost-of-living index 
* of the Bureau of Labor Statistics moves 
up or down. This was first adopted by 
General Motors in 1948. In 1950 unions 
negotiated agreements setting a limit on 
how far wages might be reduced, despite 
the index. When the Bureau announced, 
Dee. 1, that a new high of 174.8 in cost-of- 
” living index was reached in mid-October, 
“ wages went up; in the case of Ford Motor 
Co. this meant 8c:an hour. The increase 
in consumer buying and costs brought 
higher prices; the New York Times called 


this “built-in inflation’ and declared 
further inflation inevitable under the 
system, 


In the. quick readjustment of the pay 
envelope such issues as the union shop 
were postponed, as in the case of General 
Motors Corp. Thé ‘‘wage dividend” for in- 
ereased production took away fears that 
technological improvement might lead to 
layoffs, and began to compete with the 
stockholder’s dividend. 


LABOR UNITY PROPOSED 


Unity between AFL and CIO was 
brought up at the January meeting of 
the Executive Council, AFL, at Miami 
Beach. Philip Murray, pres., CIO, April 
4 asked the AFL, Railroad Brotherhoods, 
United Mine Workers and International 
Assn. of Machinists to form a committee 
to plan joint action on economic, legis- 
lative and political projects, with an 
organic merger in view. The AFL Execu- 
tive Council, in May, objected to func-~ 
tional unity but agreed to organic unity. 
John L. Lewis proposed that the unions 
set up a $2,500,000 mutual aid fund. This 
was rejected as unfeasible by both CIO 
and AFL, 

The first joint meeting of representa- 
tives of AFL and CIO to'discuss politi- 
eal cooperation took place in New York 
in June. The International Garment 
Workers (AFL) participated. 


Labor Review for 1950 


LABOR REVIEW FOR 1950 


orean War Expedites Wage Increases—Favorable Contracts 
by Motors, Steel, Electric, Telephone, Mining Corporations 
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PRO-COMMUNIST UNIONS EXPELLED 


During 1950 the Executive Board, CIO, 
carried out the orders of its Nov. 1949, 
convention and tried unions for Com- 


‘munist activities or failure to renounce 


Communist leadership. Nine were ex- 
pelled; one was cleared. The Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers (44,000 members), the 
Food, Tobacco & Agricultural Workers 
(22,590) and the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers (12,000) were expelled 
Feb. 15; the United Public Workers 
(14,500) on Feb. 16. 

On June 15, CIO expelled the Fur & 
Leather Workers (50,000) and the Amer- 
ican Communications Assn. (10,000). The 
Fur union had announced its disaffilia- 
tion at its Atlantic City convention, May 
26. On Aug. 26, CIO expelled the Marine 
Cooks & Stewards and the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s union, 
headed by Harry Bridges. The Fisher- 
men & Allied Workers, which had merged 
with the Longshoremen May 27, was ex- 
pelled with them. 

This brought to 11 the unions ousted 
from CIO, for ‘the United ‘Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers and the Farm 
Equipment Workers, which was now in 
the electrical group, had been expelled 
previously. The United Furniture Work- 
ers of America was accused. of Com- 
munist control, but, with the leadership 
of its president, Morris Pizer, it defeated 
leftists for all offices, June 7-9. 

Two of the expelled unions, the Office 
Workers and the Food & Tobacco Work- 
ers, have merged with a New. York 
warehouse and department _store union 


to form the Distributive, Processing &, 


Office Workers of America. 
COAL STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


After 9 months of intermittent strikes, 
3-day work weeks and frequent confu- 
sion in the coal industry, an agreement 
was signed by the United Mine Workers 
and soft-coal operators Mar. 5, 1950. 

When John L. Lewis earlier in the year 
faced two Government injunctions 
against his continuing the. strike, he 
ordered the 370,000 soft-coal miners to 
return to work. Almost to a man they 
refused. Reports described this as a new 
delaying device, but their line held. 
Several men who tried to return to work 
were ousted from membership by their 
locals. Mr. Lewis was accused of con- 
tempt of court before Federal Judge 
Riehmond B, Keech in Washington, the 
Government asserting that only “token 
compliance” had been given by the 
union. Judge Keech dismissed the 
charges for lack of proof, 

The settlement was a new victory for 
John L, Lewis. The board to administer 
the miners’ welfare fund was to be made 
up of Mr. Lewis, Charles A: Owen of 
the Imperial Coal Co., and Josephine 
Roche, former director of the fund and 
Mr. Lewis’ associate in union affairs. 
Payments to the fund by operators were 
raised from 20e to 30c a ton, capable of 
yielding $130,000,000 a year. Daily wages 
were raised from $14.05 to $14:75. The 
operators agreed to drop $15,000,000 worth 
of damage suits against the union. The 
contract was to run to July 1, 1952, with 
reopening permitted on 30 days’ notice 
after Apr. 1, 1951. 

Three days later the same terms were 


he. A oe 


i oa 
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obtained for the 75,000 hard-coal miners, | ex 
h 70¢c a day rise in pay and 10c a ton 
Mercnte a welfare fund tax. 


CHRYSLER AGREEMENT to S6eulas Pag ae eed 
A strike of United Automobile Work- 
ers, CIO, against Chrysler Corp., Jan. 
25-May 4 affected 89,000 employes and ‘ 
35,000 employes of other industries sup-| cluded a pension of | ’ t 
lying Chrysler. It took the firm out of | workers over 65, including social secur hi 
e motor market for 100 days, with a|and a rise of 4c an hour annually o 
net loss of 450,000 cars and cost each |the life of the contract, Ford i 
employe $950 in pay. The union asked | one-half of medical and hospital co 
a cents-per-hour stipulation on pensions, Packard Motor Co. on Aug. : iene 
oint control of the pension fund with | a 5-year contract, ending a 13-day s 
he company, and the union shop. It|¢¢ #000, It provided for a pension 
abandoned all three in the final contract. | $100 to $125, the maximum for employ 
Within 8 months after the strike ended | of 65 with 25 years’ service; 4c an h 
the CIO had 3 new agreements with | rise each year; 5c an hour rise immedi 
Chrysler. The first, May 4, gave an in-/ ately under the cost-of-living oes 
erease of 1lc an hour. The second, Aug.|4¢ ‘to 18c increases for 1, skilled 
25, increased pay 10c an hour for general | workers. ti 
employes and 15c for skilled workers, The STEKT. i 
third, Dee. 11, an entirely new contract, i ; 
gave the workers le an hour on ratifica- The United Steelworkers of America, 
tion and 4c an hour annual increases, tied | CIO, served notice on 1,400 steel man 
further increases to the cost-of-living in- | facturers Sept. 21 that they wished to 
dex by the escalator clause, and increased | open negotiations for pay imcreases ©! 
the basic pension fund of $100, negotiated | Oct. 9. The union has over 960,000 mem-— 
in May, to $125. Workers may retire at 65 | bers. On Nov. 29 U. S. Steel Corporatio 
after 25 years’ service at $125 monthly, in- | made a wage agreement avera an. 
cluding social security, with proportionate | hour increase, ranging from 1244c an 
amounts for those retiring at 65 with 10|/hour for sweepers, previously earning= 
years’ service, or at 60 with 25 years’ | $1.1814 an hour, to 28c an hour for bloom 
service. If social security is increased|ing mill operators, previously ea nee 
Chrysler payments drop. This covered | $2.58. The price of steel went up $95.50) 
105,000 wage and 20,000 salaried employes. | a ton. Crucible Steel Co. also gave 16c 
. pay increase to 11,500 and the union shop, 
second in the basic steel industry, thes 
first being Kaiser Steel Co., Fontana, Calif. 


_TWO ELECTRICAL UNIONS 


The International Union of Electrical! 
Workers, CIO, which was organized - 
1949 when the United Electrical Workers: 
union was expelled for leftist leater at 
established a dominant position in 1950. 
But the United was by no means out of 
the field. In elections in 40 plants of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Inter- 
national had a majority of workers with 
over 28,000 against over 14,000, but each 
union controlled 20 shops. At General! 
Electric, International won 49 units, 
United won 40, another union took 10, 
|while 8 units opposed all affiliations, ; 
Demands for a new contract at General 
Electric resulted in strikes of a few days 
to 3 weeks at various plants until Sept. 
|15, when the corporation signed similar 
contracts with both unions. Workers 
received 10c an hour increase and le ani 
hour for every 1.14 advance in the cost-- 
‘of-living index, using Sept. 15 prices as° 
Se base figures, without downward provi-: 
granted 5c an hour additional to. over|sions. Pensions were $100 to $125 a month 
335,000 hourly paid workers. and $25 to|at age 65 after 25 years’ work and in-. 
76,000 salaried employes, to meet the cost | cluding social security; if workers earned 
of living increase we to July 15, Walter} less than $4,800 the company contributed | 
Reuther, pres., UAW, sent telegrams to|'the pension; if over $4,800, there was a 
President Truman and leaders in Con-| contribution by workers. At Westing- 
. gress pointing to the rise in cost of liv- | house Electric & Mfg. Co. TUE won 10c an: 
\ ing as deeply disturbing, and said in-|hour inerease and a non-contributory 
\creases would be paid by “wooden nickels | pension fund on the usual terms, and the} 
ef inflation. 4 i company agreed to pay lc an hour for 
The General Motors pension plan, sim-|each employe into a wage adjustment 
ilar ‘to others in the industry, was ex-|fund. At Radio Corporation of America| 
pected to provide $117 a month to work- | electrical workers won 5c an hour in-| 
ers\of 65 with 25 years’ service, with|crease and other privileges. 
social security payments. included, 


GENERAL MOTORS CONTRACT 


The UAW asked General, Motors Corp. 
for benefits. totaling 3le an hour. On 
May 23 it signed a 5-year unopenable 
contract. This provided for a wage in- 
crease of 4c an hour annually because 
of increased productivity, to be added to 
the base rate of $1.65 an hour. This was 
described enthusiastically by Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the corporation, as 
recognition that technological advance 
did not injure the welfare of workers. 
“The annual wage increase,” he ex- 
plained, “recognizes that a continuing 
improvement in the standard of livin 
of employes depends upon technologica 
processes, better tools, methods, and 
equipment; it recognizes the principle 
that to produce more with the same 
amount of human effort is a sound eco- 
nomic and social objective. This is 
neither speedup nor featherbedding.”’ 

The contract also provided for an ad- 
justment of le an hour if the index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics rose or 
fell 1.14 points, but would not go below 
the base rate. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, it 


PHONE MEN GET INCREASE 


FO 10, « 

RD mOLOn co. TERMS A strike of 33,000 telephone equipment 
«What was described as the finest | workers against Western Electric and the | 
package” in the industry was granted | Michigan Bell Telephone Co., subsidiaries |} 
by Ford Motor Co. to its 110,000 em-|of A. T. & T., ended Nov. 19 after 11) 
ployes in September as the result of a| days, when the Communications Workers 
12-day drive by the UAW, CIO. Ford | of America, CIO signed agreements run- 
scrapped its 10-month-old | contract,|ning to Feb, 15, .1952, with no -wage- | 


ning. ere was little change from 
: spd eis fo) by the companies: when 
e strike began t the time of the 
entracts was uced to 15 months. Di- 
ision 6 (installers) which asked a 15c 
erease, received 11.3c d 


week. The strike introduced a new 
iethod of harassing the management— 
-and-run picketing. Plants were pick- 
d only at intervals, so that sympathiz- 
S with the strike in the jlong lines 
partment gave uneven service. The 
. T. & T. thereupon refused work to 
my who would not work regularly. 
A strike by radio and television per- 
ormers represented in Television Au- 
th was was averted Nov. 19 when Colum- 

2 American 


2 RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS 


_ Adjustment of labor conditions for 
Tailway workers occupied Government 
Mediators and White House fact-finding 
boards in 1950. The long-standing de- 
mand of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Firemen for 2 firemen on every dieset 
‘engine came up again. This demand had 
‘been twice adjudged unnecessary by 
Federal agencies. Numerous regional 
ae local grievances awaited settlement. 
Five large unions, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, the Brotherhood of 
Bec omotive Firemen and Enginemen, the 


rotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America took strike votes and at diff- 
erent times and places affected railway 
services until the President, under a 
war emergency act, placed the railroads 
under Government operation. 

The first settlement was reached Sept. 1 
through the mediation of Dr. John R. 
Steelman, Assistant to the President, and 
affected the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, AFL, and 10 western and mid- 
western railroads. The switchmen asked 
a 40-hour week for 48 hours’ pay, equiv- 
alent to a 3lc an hour increase. The 
switchmen received a 23c an hour in- 
erease, additional wage adjustment up 
or down based on changes in the cost-of- 
living figure of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and agreed not to reopen wage 
talks for 3 years. The principle of the 
5-day week was accepted but the change 
was postponed for 1 year. The switch- 
men had operated a number of 5-day 
and 12-day strikes against 5 western 
railways but continued one against the 
Rock Island, causing President Truman 
to order Government control of the road 
July 8. The switchmen returned. to 
work next day. 

Chief of the general demands of the 
trainmen included a 40-hour week at 
48-hour pay, reduction of the basic day 
for conductors and trainmen in_ pass- 
siger service from 150 miles, or. 742 
hours, to 100 miles, or 5 hours, an al- 
lowance of not less than $5 a day for 
expenses away from home, not now 
rovided. After the National Mediation 
Soare failed to reach ‘a settlement, a 
presidential fact-finding board recom- 
mended a 5-day, 44-hour week for yard 
service employes and an. 18c an_ hour 
pay increase, but denied the basic: in- 
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crease for conductors and trainmen. 

Faced by a strike call voted ie 300,000 
trainmen and conductors for Aug. 28, 
President Truman Aug. 25 ordered the 
Government to take over and railroads 
operated by the Department of the Army. 

jor Frank A. Heilman, Chief of Trans- 
portation, U. S. Army, took charge 
Aug. 27. The railway brotherhoods then 
gave assurance that the walkout would 
not_ take place. But on Dec. 14 switchmen 
in Chicago, Detroit, Washington, D. C., St. 
Louis and elsewhere started wildcat 
strikes to enforce their demands. 

Mr. Steelman announced, Sept. 30, an 


agreement between the railroads and the ~ 


Raiiroad Yardmasters of America, AFL 
for a 23c an hour increase. A presidential 
board recommended a 10e 4n hour in- 
crease for railway express workers Nov. 
2, and that the work week of Pullman 
car conductors be reduced from 225 hours 
to 210 hours without pay loss, equivalent 
to an increase of 10c to 1le an hour. 


HOURLY PAY INCREASES 


American Woolen Co. gave Textile 
Workers of America, CIO, 12c yolun- 
tarily ... Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 12¢ 
and union shop to 23,000 members United 
Rubber Workers, CIO .. Seiberling 
Rubber Co., 12c and adjusted inequities 
... Briggs Manufacturing Co, 15c for 25,000 
... Aluminum Co, of America 10c, volun- 
tary ... Willys Overland 26.9¢ package, in- 
cluding 10c an hour rise for 7,100 ... 
Nash Motor Co, 8c general and 5e cost- 
of-living increase for skilled workers, 
affecting 6,400 ... Kaiser Fraser 8¢ with 
cost-of-living clause . Autocar Co. 
1314c and cost-of-living concessions to 
UAW, CIO .. . Campbell Soup Co. 10¢ 
to 8,000 . .. Consolidated Edison of New 
York agreed to give 27,000 Utility Work- 
ers of America, CIO, 10c increase Jan. 1, 
1951, and 5c increase July I, 1951... 
North American Aviation gave 11,170 
members of UAW, CIO, 9c, with 14c for 
skilled workers, plus other concessions; 
Northrup Aviation duplicated this for 
8,000 . . . Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers & Clothing Manufacturers, AFL, won 
1214c for 150,000 in various shops and 
10¢ for 80,000 in men’s shirt division . .. 
The New York Telephone Co., gave $2 to 
$5 to 61,000, : 


LABOR CONVENTIONS 


American Federation of Labor, at Hous- 
ton, Tex., Sept. 18-23, reelected William 
Green, 77, to his 27th term as president. 
Urged selective price control at June 
levels for key commodities; asked rise 
in wages to parity with prices before the 
Korean war before wage _ stabilization 
and increased output as the basis for 
wage rises. It criticized Postmaster 
General Jesse M. Donaldson for econ- 
omies in the P. O. Dept. and announced 
the defeat of Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-O.) 
for re-election as the business of Labor 
because of the Taft-Hartley act. It de- 
clared that the activities of John = L. 
Lewis’ District 50 sometimes were ‘akin 
to strikebreaking.” It voted anti-Com- 
munist and -anti-Franco resolutions and 


reiterated. willingness to talk with CIO/ 


about labor unity. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
at Chicago, Nov, 21-24, rejected sugges- 
tions of compromise on Taft-Hartley Act 
and called for its repeal, with enact- 
ment of a new act on the basis of the 
Wagner Act. Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D.- 
Tll.), however, recommended revision of 
Taft-Hartley with mutual responsibilities 
for unions and management. Philip Mur- 
day, pres.’ CIO, declared the fight on 
Taft-Hartley Act would continue un- 


Pep ee eee ee ee 
a0 Labor Review; Str 
abated, as also would the efforts of CIO 

elect a Democratic and 

Geese Murrey “oith pre 
2. Mr. Murray wi 

declared the 1950 defeat of labor candi- 

dates resulted from misrepresentation 

of the Government as harboring Com- 
munists, and that the new Congress 
would meet in an atmosphere of “dis- 
honesty, filth and slander.” The con- 
vention demanded that labor take part 
in making of foreign policies, condemned 


, 


Green, 


Rae tet 
ine & Shipbuilding Workers. 


Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 


Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Year steppages| involved | days idle - Year ~~ |stoppages} involved | days idl 
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FARM PRICE SUPPORT BY U. S. GOVERNMENT. 


Borrowing Power Raised to Exceed Six Billion; Loss, Two Billion 
Source: Commodity Credit Corp., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture ; 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was created Oct. 17, 1933, pursuant to Executive Order and 
became a part of the Department of Agriculture, 1939. It is authorized to engage in buying, selling, 
lending and related activities in agricultural commodities, with the object of supporting farm prices.’ 
The 81st Congress, First Session, voted price support to be 80% to 90% of parity for 1951-1952 andi 
15% to 90% thereafter. 


The 81st Congress, Second session, increased the borrowing power of CCC from $4,750,000,000 to 
$6,750,000,000. The act provided that future international trade agreements must take into considera— 
tion the right of the U. S. to place import fees or quotas on agricultural commodities in order 

; prevent disruption of domestic farm programs, Congress also adopted a law correcting inequities ins 
national acreage allotments for cotton and peanut production and prohibiting price support for the 
1951 crop of potatoes unless marketing quotas on potatoes are in force. ' 


Since Aug. 18, 1945, the CCC has been a part of the Production and Marketing Administration. 
of the Department of Agriculture, the administrator of the latter also being president of the CCG. 


OVER TWO BILLION LOSS 657.47. Of these loans the largest were on corn 

The consolidated report of the results of buy- | $364,346,606.93, wheat 145,680,658.21 and tobacco: 
ing and selling farm commodities to support prices | $113,921,935.34, These included loans by the CCC 
covers the period Oct. 17, 1933, through Sept. 30, | #84 lending agencies. ; 
1950, or since the organization of the CCC. This | , Loams on 1950 crops, including loans approved 
indicates a total loss of 2,431,367,425. The prin- | bUt not fully processed, grouped by PMA office 


cipal items are: territories and reported as of Sept. 30, 1950, were: 
Price Support Atlanta (8 S.E. States).......... $ 4,509,350 
Basic Commodities .......... Gain: $ 67,731,524 | Chicago (5 N. Midwest States)..  11445'06g 
Non-basie Commodities....... Loss: 550,093,053 Dallas (4S. & S. W. States).... 29,916,333 
Other Commodities .......... Loss: 181,877,880 Kansas City (5 Western States).. 86,592,327 
AEE enae Minneapolis (5 N. Midwest States) 19,255,042 
fo 0S a $ 664,239,409 New York (5 N. E. States)...... 3,272,304 


Supply Program 


$ 303,491,992 Portl ’ : 
SR nceweica ras: and (3 W, and N. W. States) 61,980,187 


50,253,947 San Francisco (4 Western States) 18,442,801 


ete eos Export Program. . Loss: 13,744,992 a ee 
TOURER SMe tia el oaths. oe iaxees ¥le Loss: 10,831,345 Total 195 
Wartime Consumer Subsidies Loss: 2,102,297,618 oki p Saak DONOR Aes ep eeagnce 
Grand total ................. Loss: .$2,437,367,425 COMMODITY INVENTORIES: 

The itemized report shows that the CCC in its (As of September 30, 1950) | 


\ Price support program lost $53,142,420 on corn, ; : 
', $41,361,218 on cotton, export differential under $3,115,538 OG Reeeren foc ee a Cocst) 
he Commodity Export Program but gained $269,- | book value $1,591,316,096 sei nia ipal 2,000, “Net 
8.324 on domestic cotton. Lost $67,621,419 on pate aici Reh etai tee 
peanuts and $54,317,473 on wheat. t 
In non-basic commodities it lost $419,404,477 on Quand ty) Vatu Geeae 


Trish potatoes, $92,184,427 on wool and $87,212,624 765,361 136, 

ee 1 IDB 505,424,947 sie daaroes 
The Supply Program showed gains in grain ond | COTS, bushels ...... 334,561,455 | 516,395,454 

seeds of $74,393,468 and General Commodities Pur- | 7 20#", Dushels..... 309,797,575 | 733,517,846 

chase gained $186,175,114, ieee tees 109,980,292 | 117,171,241 
The Roreign Purchase’ Program showed a gain | Cheese Ibs Ape abana Gn 115, o 

of $38,955,575 for fats and oils. Milk, dried, ibs! 1.1] 407'eexaes |  So°S$e-288 


Barley, bushels.,//|  32'396'953 : 
LOAN OPERATIONS , 1396, 46,894,144 
Loans on commodities to support prices, out- Beans, dry edible, ieereiaey 60°641'953 


wt. 
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POLIOMYELITIS 


urce: The National Foundation for 
ed ie 120 Broadway, New 
‘xork, : * 
_ Three Years of Epidemics in Succession. 
‘The first major epidemic of poliomyelitis 
im the United States occurred in 1916, 
When 27,363 cases were reported in the 
1complete records then available. For the 
xt 29 years the annual total averaged 
shtly less than 7,000, never exceeding 
20,000. The figures for recent years are: 
46, 25,698; 1947, 10,734; 1948, 27,902; 1949, 
42,173, the highest on record. In 1950 there 
Were 25,384 cases reported up to Oct. 21, 
against 36,147 for the period in 1949. 
mportance of the Disease. Poliomyelitis 
iS not a major cause of death. It is a major 
ause of crippling and deformity, the 
more serious because it attacks early in 
life. Of cases reported, approximately 8% 
‘are fatal, about 25% suffer minor disabili- 
S, some 17% have marked. residual 
aralysis, and 50% usually recover with- 
out appreciable after-effects. 


RESEARCH 


Research. The causative agent of polio- 
nyelitis is a group of viruses. The num- 
ier of reported cases is no measure of the 
wevalence of infection, for serious illness 
vith characteristi¢ symptoms is a rela- 
ely infrequent consequence. More com- 
AOnly infections by poliomyelitis virus 
are mild, unrecognized and therefore un- 
reported. They can be detected only by 
virus tests. ° 
- Serum studies, on population samples 
from different countries, indicate that 
nearly all persons experience infection 
before reaching adulthood; but that in 
the United States children are ‘infected 
‘at a later dverage age than in some other 
eountries where the disease is still en- 
demic. Presumably this difference reflects 
the relative chances of early exposure to 
the virus. : 
Infection confers immunity against sub- 


duration of the immunity is still uncer- 
ain. There are, moreover, at least three 
pes of poliomyelitis virus, with little or 
9 cross-immunity effects. In 1948 another 
gent (Coxsackie or “C’’ virus) was iso- 
ted from a Case diagnosed as poliomye- 
fitis. Since then several types of Coxsackie 
irus. have been identified, unrelated to 
sach other or to the poliomyelitis viruses 
nentioned above. fi 

A large scale program of scientific re- 
earch has been undertaken by the Na- 
onal Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
since 1938 to find a cure or control for in- 
ntile paralysis, and real progress has 
been made. Among the major lines of 
uurrent research are (1) “typing” the 
numerous strains of poliomyelitis and 
Coxsackie viruses-isolated in different 
geographical areas; (2) development of 
vaccines, known to be effective experi- 
mentally but not yet available in safe and 
Standardized form for human use; (3) 
Studies on prophylaxis by means of im- 
une sera or drugs; (4) chemotherapy; 
5) search for simpler techniques of lab- 
Dratory diagnosis, those now available 
being too expensive and time-consuming, 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


| The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, New York, (Basil O’Connor, 

sident), was founded, 1938, by Franklin 
B° Roosevelt to “lead, direct and unify 
the fight” against poliomyelitis. It is sup- 
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"c liomyelitis, Cancer, Tuberculosis, Heart Diseases, Arthritis, 1950 


sequent attack by the same virus, but the | 


rted solely by its yearly March of 

imes, although in 1949’when the highest 
number of cases ever recorded in the 
United States (42,173) was reported it 
conducted an extra Polio Epidemic Emer- 
gency Drive. ; 

It is composed of a national office, a 
field staff made up of 76 state repre- 
sentatives and 2,822 county chapters. 
Half the money raised through the March 
of Dimes is retained by e chapters, 
manned almost entirely by volunteers, to 
help pay for the care of local patients and, 
in emergencies, to su} ae ee the na- 
tional epidemic aid fund. The other half 
is sent to national headquarters for scien- 
tific research, Pere education and 
epidemic aid. When chapter treasuries are 
depleted by heavy demands, advances are 
made from the national office. 

During 1950 these demands were so great 
that national funds for epidemic aid were 
exhausted by November, and chapters 
were contributing their uncommitted 
funds to make possible continuing aid to 
patients in stricken areas. The financial 
crisis came about because a large number 
(estimated. at 30,000) of the patients 
stricken in 1949,\and-earlier years still 
were in need of some care in 1950. 

In the National Foundation’s 13 years 
of existence, the national office has au- 
thorized approximately $11,764,987 for 
scientific research, $12,064,037 for profes- 
sional education. and $4,737,278 for non- 
epidemic medical care. Chapters and the 
national office have spent some $94,205,347 
for patient care since 1938, of which about 
$47,000,000 was spent in 1949 and 1950. 

Research is conducted at universities, 
medical schools and hospitals throughout 
the country; there were 65 projects in 
operation at 43 institutions during 1950. 
Professional education is supported by 
grants and appropriations for scholarships 
and fellowships, of which there had been 
2,449 awarded up to Sept. 15, 1950; also 
by assistance to professional schools and 
professional associations, by publications 
and scientific exhibits. 

The National Foundation is the only 
voluntary organization that offers finan- 
cial assistance for patient care on a na- 
tional basis. Patients’ families pay what 
they can afford toward care and treat- 
ment and the chapter serving their area 
pays the rest. Many patients’ bills are 
paid in full; some require only small 
amounts of assistance. 

The National Foundation maintains six 
equipment centers, -strategically located, 
from which respirators, hot pack ma- 
chines and other essential equipment are 
shipped, often by air, when urgently 
needed. It also has Oregnred four polio 
aid teams at Children’s. University, Bos- 
ton; D. T. Watson School of Physical 
Therapy, Leetsdale, Pa.; Northwestern 
University, Chicago; Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California. These teams stand 
ready to visit areas experiencing epidem- 
its to help organize hospital care, 


CANCER 


Source: American Cancer Society, 47 
Beaver St,, New York, N. Y. 


RESEARCH IN 1950 


Research turned up no new cancer cures 
in 1950, but continued improvements in 
treatment techniques were noted. Work 
in the fields of viruses and hormones also 
commanded attention. 
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_The theory that cancer is a secondary 
and chronic form of virus infection was of 
advanced by Dr. Francisco Dosae eeael tron, 
of Yale. work validates that re- | several 
. sponsible investigators in other wie fey tissue. 
odd light on vie ae east by Dr. Michael | patients 
B, mkin, of the University’ of Cali-| with 
fornia, who, with co-workers, noted that 
virus diseases occasionally and tempo- 
rarily halted the course of acute leukemia 
in children. Spontaneous cases of measles 
brought sh Meageaed Bisn ao roused the 
curiosity of the investigators. : 
Dr. iene Corey Diller, of the Institute 
for Cancer Research, Philadelphia, re- 
ported that she continues to find fungi or 
evidence of fungi in every animal and 0; 
human tumor which has come under her | tassium and bromine. ; i 
observation. She declined to commit her-| “At George Washington University, D 
self to the belief that viruses or fungi are | Calvin Klopp discovered he could induce 
the cause of cancer. Pending immunolog- | regressions of several classes of cance’ 
ical tests and tests of the antifungal action | py intra-arterial injections of the wartime 
of antihistamines, she is withholding judg-| sas nitrogen mustard. 
ment. Basic and of considerable potential 
significance was the work of Dr, Richard AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
The American Cancer Society is 


J. Winzler, of the University of Southern 
only voluntary health agency devoted tc! 


California, who has taken apart the 
encephalitis virus with delicate chromato- the control of cancer through educations 
service and research. It was first fo C 


graphic techniques and with the help of sc 
in 1913. By the 1930s it had developec 


radioactive carbon. Dr. W. U. Gardner of 
Yale, gave further evidence that hormonal cancer research facilities and) serene 


isotopes dened. Iodine has 
some cases of thyroid cancer. } >= 
liminary results were achieved with gol 

zine, tantalum, cobalt, phosphorous, 


palliat os 
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imbalances are involved in the develop- 
ment of cancer. With a new pro-estro- 
genic compound, he succeeded in inducing 
testicular tumors in mice which were 
tumorless after injections of naturally oc- 


curring estrogens. Because estrogens have 


also brought about regressions of some 
tumors, there may be clinical implications 
in Dr. Gardner’s results. Patients not re- 
sponding to one estrogenic compound may 
respond to another. ; " 
ewest and most impressive in hor- 
monal treatment of cancer were reports 
by Dr. Roy Hertz, of the National Cancer 
Institute and George Washington Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Eugenio Maurizio of the 
University of Parma, Italy, on the use of 
progesterone against cancer of the uter- 
ine cervix. Dr. Hertz reported seeing 
“very extensive regressions” in 17 of 30 
cases treated. Inoperable cases became 
operable under administration of the 
pregnancy-maintaining hormone, Tumors 
shrank, sometimes down to 30% of their 
Original size, and bleeding ‘teased after 
daily intramuscular injection for as long 
as 110 days. Now Dr. Hertz may attempt 
treatment with progesterone only—with- 
out surgery, that is—to see what degree 
of regression can be obtained. Dr. Maur- 
izio has used progesterone since 1933 and 
has obtained regressions gf tumors. Dur- 
ing the last five years he has aised the 
male hormone; as well, in operable cases, 
and he has obtained regressions of tumors. 
In the supervoltage field, most dramatic 
effects appear to be wrought in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Chicago. Dr. John G, 
Trump, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, reported “very effective im- 
mediate clinical results’ in treating 100 
patients with a variety of cancers, many 
of them hopelessly advanced. Treatment, 
by clinicians from Massachusetts General 
ospital and the Lahey Clinic, consisted 
playing a 2,000,000-volt x-ray beam 
upon the tumor while the patient was 
rotated. In this manner the tumor re- 
ceived the full foree of the beam, while 
intervening normal tissues got only a 
small fraction of-it. Dr. Trump said that 
all tumors treated regressed, but he 
pointed out that the work has been going 
on for less than a year and that he could 
only speculate on long-term results, 
_ Dr. Roger A. Harvey gave an equally 
impressive report on the treatment of 23 
patients with deep-seated tumors. Dr. 
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patients, carried on campaigns of enlight:— 
enment through voluntary field workers: 
It prompted the American College of Sur: 
geons to set up standards and plans fo 
cancer hospitals, clinics and diagnosti¢ 
facilities. In 1938 it obtained an act o 
Congress making April National Cancer 
Control Month. In 1944 it launched its®) 
first national drive for funds. we 
From $4,000,000 in 1945, the society’ 
fund raising reached an estimated $14,000,: 
000 in 1950. The society’s 61 divisions in 
clude the 48 states, 11 metropolitan areas; 
Alaska and Puerto Rico. More and mor 
private physicians are cooperating, alsox 
in the society’s program to make ever 
doctor’s office a cancer detection center 
For every dollar contributed to the 
American Cancer Society, 25c pays fo 
nationally administered research projects % 
60c remains in the division.where it iif) 
contributed, and 15e pays for all mediz 
of professional and public education anc 
service in cancer control, as well as fo? 
statistical research and administration. t 
The 1950-51 research program grante 
peel gee for 104 fellowships at 37 institus 
ions in 14 states; $1,574,054 for 253 grants) 
in-aid at 103 institutions in 34 states anc 
$1,485,410 for 29 institutional research, 
grants in 18 states. Approximately $17,. 
000,000 has been devoted to research sine 
the program was initiated in 1945. 
‘The Society cooperates with the Damor 
Runyon Memorial Fund and two Federa- 
agencies—the WNatiorial Cancer Institute)® 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, 


TUBERCULOSIS 13 


Hope that the time will come wher) 
tuberculosis will be a medical rarity wai) 
expressed by James E. Perkins, managin 
director, National Tuberculosis Assn., ig ay 
his annual report, Mar. 31, 1950. Althougt ]&. 
the year brought no specific cure, inten in 
sive research continued unremittingly. Ai}y, 
a result of modern methods the death raté)s, 
was reduced from 1 in 9 in 1900 to approx 
imately 1 in 33 in 1948, and the mediaayy, 
age for death moved up from 39 to 44%.. 
Yet 48,883 Americans died from tubercull, 
losis in 1948, a challenge to medicine, | | i 

The primary cause of the disease, thé i) 
tubercle bacillus, is known, though th¢ 
factors that account for its virulence ar 
still under close study.. The secondar} 
causes that. lower resistance are. Pal 

i 
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. To stop disease before it starts 
ves wide a education and = 
methods by local health agencies. 
y 500,000 are thought to have tuber- 
sis, one-half of them unknown. The 
Public Health Service, the National 
Council, the National Tuberculosis 
Assn., and many others are leading the 
ovement to find these carriers. 


COMMUNITY X-RAY FILMS 


One method of detection is the X-ray, 
but a community cannot wait until a sick 
yerson visits his doctor. Whole popula- 
jons must be checked. Therefore Los 


d the County Medical Assn. were among 
se cooperating with the American 
tudeau Society (a division of the NTA 
or physicians) in briefing general practi- 
tioners on how to follow up the results of 
he survey. Miniature film was employed. 
The U. S. Public Health Service re- 
sorted that 14,000,000 small films of chest 
-rays were taken in 1949, 2,000,000 of 
em in community surveys, the rest in 
pecial groups and hospitals. It was esti- 
nated that 14,000 cases of active tuber- 
osis were found in the screening. It 
as thought that 1950 would attain an in- 
pease to 16,000,000 films. The object of 
these films is not diagnosis, but the dis- 
ery of suspicious situations, which 
qen may be diagnosed properly by a 
hysician. ; 
The National Tuberculosis Assn. points 
mut that tuberculosis can be cured, but 
¢t rest in bed is basic for its treatment, 
ich is best in a hospital or a sanitarium, 
here supervision is available. Climate is 
no longer considered as important as a 
Bbleasant atmosphere, and friends are 
bften helpful. The drug used most fre- 
uently at present is streptomycin, usually 
combination with another drug, which 
often paraminosalicylic acid (PAS) .*‘It 
not a cure, but is considered a “valu- 
ble aid’’ in treatment. Rehabilitation, 
hich involves vocational and_ occupa- 
onal guidance, is also stressed. Favorable 
asults in immunization have been_at- 
ined with the use of a vaccine, BCG 
Bacillus of Calmette & Guerin), though 
the exact protection is not known. 


CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE 


‘The 1949-sale of Christmas seals reached 
total of $20,226,794.15, according to 1950 
sport of President Perkins of the NTA. 
Whis was an increase of $73,317.66 over 
948. Of the total 5% went to the national 
fice; the balance remained with the state 
nd local associations. The NTA has 2,988 
sociations. The American Trudeau So- 
ety, its medical section, had 3,987 mem- 
ers at the end of the 1949-50 fiscal year. 
the society recommends grants for the 
WTA research projects. 


1a 
| CONTEBEN 
| Attention of the American medical pro- 
‘ession was directed in 1950 to a new 
erman drug for fighting the tubercle 
acillus, Conteben, known chemically as 
-aminoacetylbenzaldehyde thiosemicar- 
“azone, The drug was developed at Eber- 
d by Behmisch, Mietzsch and Schmidt. 
ssociated with them was G, Domagh, de- 
eloper of the sulfa base. In a study of 
9,000 tubercular patients investigators 
jound that potary and tuberculous men- 

gitis were not influenced by the rue. 
4, was more successful in phases of pul- 
onary tuberculosis and, postoperative 
mplications, mucous membrane, bron- 
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chial, laryngeal, intestinal and bladder 
tuberculosis. Treatment was highly indi- 
vidualized and at times the drug was com- 
bined with streptomycin. 

Two Americans, H. C. Hinshaw and W 
McDermott investigated the use of the 
drug in German clinics and reported to 
the American Trudeau Society. They ver- 
ified substantially the above findings, They 
considered the drug important in fight- 
ing bacilli, but did not prefer it to strep- 
tomycin and,other agents. They reported 
large toxicity in its application. 


HEART DISEASES 


Both national and international organi- 


zations tackled the problems of heart 
disease with renewed intensity in 1950, 
The National Conference on Cardiovas- 
cular Diseases in Washington, Jan. 18-20, 
promoted by the American Heart Assn. 
and the National Heart Institute of the 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, and the first International Car- 
diological Congress in Paris, Sept. 3-7, 
were but two examples of concerted 
action by physicians and researchers 


to find ways to overcome’ mankind's . 


most -relentless enemy. It is estimated 
that 9,000,000 Americans have some form 
of cardiac trouble. 

Cardiovascular diseases—of heart and 
blood vessels—accounted for 637,679 deaths 
in the U. S. in 1948, 44% of all fatalities, 
leading those attributed to cancer, acci- 
dent, nephritis, pneumonia and tubercu- 
losis. They accounted for 54% of all deaths 
of adults over 65 and 11% of all deaths 
between the ages of 5 to 15. 

The most numerous of the 20 kinds of 
heart disease are 4: congenital, including 
malformations; rheumatic, produced by 
rheumatic fever, the origin of which is 
unknown; arteriosclerosis or hardening of 
the arteries and its related disorders, and 
hypertension, or high blood: pressure. 
While no new discoveries affecting origin 
or treatment were disclosed in 1950, addi- 
tional records of the application -of re- 
cently discovered drugs and treatments 
became available, including uses of 
penicillin to prevent rheumatic fever; the 
anticogulants dicumarol and tromexan, 
intended to prevent blood-clots; the pitu- 
itary hormone ACTH, and Cortisone. 


REPORTS ON RESEARCH 


Research in the causes of arteriosclero- 
sis in 1950 led to‘the publication by John 
W. Gofman and associates at the Univer- 
sity of California of their study of the 
relation of cholesterol to atherosclerosis 
—the fatty degeneration of the arterial 
walls. The problem was to determine 
whether or not the normal intake of 
cholesterol, which is part of highly nutri- 
tive foods such as meat, eggs and milk, 
had any influence on this degenerative 
process. The existence of giant lipo-pro- 
tein molecules containing cholesterol had 
been established; such molecules were 
found in the blood of arteriosclerotic pa- 
tients, but they are also found in normal 
blood plasma. It’ was not established 
whether they were the cause or the effect 
of metabolic abnormality in sufferers. 

Dr. Gofman presented these findings at 
the 23rd Scientific Sessions of the Ameri- 
can Heart Assn., at San Francisco June 
22-24, 1950. 

To determine how abnormal lipo-pro- 
tein is formed is now the object of inten- 
sive study. Until this is known physicians 
are not ready to curtail the eating of food 
containing cholesterol in order to restrict 
arteriosclerosis, The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn., in warning against 
premature dietary control, said that “of 
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Early diagnosis was necessary, but if stre 
infections were treated promptly wi 
penicillin, the result was prevention of 
Theumatic fever, which causes rheumatic 
heart disease. ; ‘ 
Experiments with low-sodium and rice 
diets to reduce high blood pressure were 
reported by A. C. Corcoran and associates 
of Cleveland, O., but results were varied 
and inconclusive. z 

The year 1950 saw a wider use of cor- 
tisone and ACTH (pituitary adrencorti- 
eotropic hormone) in the treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis, leukemia, acute 
rheumatic fever, lupus, scleroderma, der- 
matitis veneata and several other diseases. 
A study by Drs. Adlersberg, Schaefer and 
Drachman of Mt. Sinai hospital, New 
York, supported by grants from the Na- 
tional Institute o eath, U. S. Public 
Health Service, dealt with the develop- 
ment of hyper-cholesteremia during the 
use of these drugs. They determined that 
“prolonged administration of cortisone or 
ACTH can produce abnormal cholesterol 
elevations,”’ and made a full report of the 
effect on individual cases to the American 
Medical Assn. 


AMERICAN HEART ASSN, 


Dr, H, M. Marvin, president, American 
Heart Assn., 1775 Broadway, New York, 
reported that 1949 campaign collections by 
the Association and its affiliates reached 
approximately $2,650,000. By Nov. 1, 1950, 
the 1950 total was already $4,122,326, re- 
flecting the increased ability and willing- 
ness of the country to help fight heart 
diseases. Of this amount the Association 
received 25%, or $1,048,665, and local affil- 
lates the rest, $3,073,661. About $1,000,000 
was allocated in 1950 to research, of which 
the 57 affiliates and 27 chapters assigned 
about $550,000, and the national office 
$450,000.00 

The National Heart Institute of the U.S. 
Public Health Service supported research 
with about $4,450,000, without counting 
other appropriations for hospital and lab- 
oratory ‘facilities. The Life Insurance 
Medical Fund was expected to report 
$700,000 allotted to research in combatting 
these diseases, and large sums were as- 
signed likewise by the Helen Hay Whitney 
Foundation and the Masonic Foundation 
for Medical Research and Human Welfare. 


\ ARTHRITIS FOUNDATION 


athe Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tign, 535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., was 
founded March, 1948, when it incorporated 
the’ work of the National Arthritis Re- 
search Foundation and the Detroit Fund 
for Crippling Diseases. It supports re- 
search, training of specialists and pro- 
vides information about clinics and treat- 
ments to the public. Funds collected in 
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and rest; eat a wi 1 
meats, fruits, vegetables, juices and ¢ 
products rich in iron and vitamins; & 
plenty of sunshine; use hot baths and 
acks, aS prescribed; avoid strains on < 
ected parts; avoid overeating, but ke 
down to normal weight; keep warm | 
dry in bad weather and take no dru 
without medical advice. The Foundat 
provides lists of clinics and advises cc 
sultation of a physician in all cases. _ 
With the release of cortisone, deterre 
for rheumatoid arthritis, to physicia 
Merck & Co., Inc., announced a price’ 
$35 a gram, for its product, Cortone, ave 
able Nov. 1, 1950. 


Ta Se an TAS Fes | 
: DIABETES 

It is estimated that 1,000,000 Americe 
have undetected diabetes. The Americ 
Diabetes Assn., 11 W. 42nd St., New Yo 
N. Y., in 1948 began its Diabetes Detecti 
drive, which proceeds with the help 
local hospitals, school boards, medical ¢ 
cieties, industries and stores, and is : 
tended to be repeated at intervals. ttf 
resulted in the detection of unknoy 
cases of diabetes wherever used. ; 


THE EYE-BANK 


The Eye-Bank for Sight Restoratié 
Inc., 210 EK. 64th St., is a non-profit orga 
zation that collects healthy corneal tiss 
for transplanting to blind persons w 
corneal defects. The demand for eye f 
sue exceeds the supply and donations 
é@yes are invited. Patients are advised 
consult a local opthalmologist first, to ¢ 
termine whether a_ grafting operati 
would be beneficial. Eyes may be donai 
for removal in a hospital within one he 
after.death, Training of surgeons is p? 
of the work of the Eye-Bank, which 1 
the cooperation of over 155 hospitals a’ 
the Red Cross, and has been assisting s 
diers with corneal injuries. 


FLUORIDED WATER 


At the annual convention of the Ameé 
can Dental Assn. at Atlantic City, Nov) 
1950, the House of Delegates adoptec# 
resolution endorsing the use of sodi7} 
fluoride in drinking water as a means 
retarding dental decay. It declared: {) 
the interest of public health, the Am 
can Dental Assn. recommends the flu 
dation of municipal water supplies w 
the fluoridation proceedure is approv 
by the local dental society and utilized 
accordance with the standards establist 
by the responsible health authority.” |} 
was Deperved that many communities 
apply flouridation to the water supply! 
The Illinois State Department of Hea 
reported that four teams of dental expe 
provided about 35,000 applications of 
caying-preventing sodium fluoride to | 
teeth of school children during the 19) 
1950 school year. 
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ce Senate, 1719 N St., N. W., W 


blications and advices. 
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“PROGRESS IN OTHER SCIENCES IN 1950 ‘ 


Source: Science Service 

, D. C., is an educational institution that furnishes 

fic information, promotes the Science “Clubs of ‘America, conducts the annual science talent 
for the Westinghouse Science scholarships, and in many activities acts as an agency of 

ison. between scientists and the layman. It provides newspapers with wire and mail reports of 
tific developments and issues Science News Letter, a weekly, Chemistry, a monthly, and other 


stees are: Edwin G. Conklin, Rene J. Dubos, Frank R. Ford, A. H. Kirchhofer, Karl Lark-Horoyitz, 


tley F. Mather, R. A. Millikan, O. W. Riegel, Charles Edward Scripps, Harlow Shapley, Harry L. 


tempers. 


a ASTRONOMY 
Pluto, through observation with the 200-inch 
slescope, was found to be second smallest planet 
[ only 3,550 miles across. 
bb meteor crater, larger than any previously 
wh and 215 miles across, was discovered in 
bec, Canada; Australia’s half-mile-wide Wolf 
: Crater was dug out by a meteor, analysis 
Erock fragments showed. 
me new comet, Minkowski, was discovered. 
Svae seen to blaze up include one star in the 
nstellation of Lacerta, three in Scorpio, and a 
ou! outburst of a nova-like star in Aquilae (all 
sé in our own galaxy) plus one in the spiral 
ula Messier 83, one in Messier 81 and one in 
4051. 
huge sunspot was associated with serious dis- 
tion of international radio communication Feb. 
to 24; a severe radio disturbance was experi- 
ced Aug. 19 to 20; the radio storm that began 
y 11 was repeated four times at 27-day inter- 
and lasted about a week each time, such 
ring storms being usual during declining 
activity. 
onfirmation through experiment here on earth 
obtained of the first step in the atomic:trans- 
Htations that keep the sun stoked with energy 
hrough interaction of carbon, nitrogen and 
iydrogen. 
An artificial star made of a tungsten filament 
mp housed in a box, and carried from one moun- 
-peak to another was developed and used as 
‘standard to aid in measuring the distance of real 
ars. 
tenth planet, far beyond the last discovered 
et Pluto and’77 times as far from the sun 
§ is the earth, was predicted on the basis of study 
‘the orbits of comets. 
Fifteen hundred new galaxies of stars similar 
jo our Milky Way were discovered in a survey 
# the bowl of the Big Dipper. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


“Several new atom smashers were completed or 
mder construction during the year: among them 
mew type non-ferromagnetic synchroton employ- 
© coils instead of iron-core electromagnet; an 
Nectron linear accelerator which in the prototype 
age produced 25,000,000 electron volts; a 7,000,- 
00,000 electron volt bevatron; and the world’s 
areest betatron with capacity of 300,000,000 elec- 
on yolts. 

‘An X-ray microscope using curved mirror for 
age enlargement enabled scientists to see in- 
nal details of living and non-living matter at 
agnifications of 100 diameters. 

A low-cost table model electron microscope was 
eloped which is capable of magnifications by 
;otography to 50,000 diameters, 

[Definite evidence was discovered for the existence 
f a double-weight or duplex neutron called the 
dineutron,’’ formed by the bombardment of a 
Fiton, heart of hydrogen isotope three, tritium, by 
nother triton; the dineutron lives only a very 
hort time and then becomes two. ordinary neu- 
‘ons. 

e neutron is not a fundamental particle of 
ure, it was discovered; it decays after ten to 
minutes of freedom into an electron and 
oton. 

Lifetime of one of the fundamental’ particles 
thin the atom, the pimeson, was determined to 
one 60-millionth of a second. 

Cast blocks of emulsion without any glass 
hotographic plates were found useful in photo- 
raphing the tracks of cosmic rays. 


thton, Neil H. Swanson, Alexander Wetmore. Watson Davis is director and secretary. 
lence Clubs of America stimulate amateur interest in science, 
‘school clubs may affiliate without cost. There are now over 15,000 affiliated, with about 300,000 
Science Clubs administers the National Science Fair held annually in cooperation with 
al newspapers in leading cities. Each year 40 contestants in the science talent search are invited 
} Washington, D. C., for the Science Talent Institute, where scholarships are awarded. 


especially on the part of youth, 


First photographs of cosmic ray collisions 100 
miles above the earth were obtained with a V-2 
rocket. 

With a new arrangement of microscope lenses 


using light in two wavelengths, physicists at _ 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology looked at 
individual atoms for the first time. 

Two new elements, heaviest yet known, No. 97 
and No, 98, were created in the cyclotron; they 
were named berkelium and californium. 

Americium, element 95, was isolated in silvery 
metallic form and found to be lighter than ex- 
pected, only about half the density of its parent 
plutonium. 

Three new light-weight isotopes of neptunium 
were made by bombarding uranium atoms with 
deuterium hearts; the new isotopes have atomic 
weights of 231, 232 and 233, 

Tellurium 130, previously believed stable, was 
found to be radioactive with the extraordinarily 
long half life of 1.5 sextillion years. 

Tritium (triple weight hydrogen) was found 
in minute amounts in the moisture of the air. 

Heat transfer through helium at temperatures 
near absolute zero was found to be practically in- 
stantaneous. 

The gray metal form of tin was added to ger- 
manium and silicon as a material that will act as 
semiconductor. 

A neutron counter consisting of a detector tube 
lined with boron was found. 

A tiny, efficient radiation indicator, the dosi- 
meter, was developed to indicate the presence of 
X-rays or gamma radiation when the chloroform 
and purple dye it contains changes color to yellow. 

Construction was started on a plant to ‘‘breed’’ 
fissionable plutonium from non-fissionable ura- 
nium. 

An invisible dust of sand coated with radio- 
active poisons collected from ‘the waste of atomic 
furnaces: was cited asa possible mystery weapon, 
which could wipe out the population of large cities. 

A process was developed for grinding tough ma- 
terials by using liquid nitrogen to cool them fo a 
point of maximum fragility. 

The world's first neutron-absorbing glass, giving 
transparent protection for eyes against atomic 
damage, was made from cadmium borosilicates 
with fluorides, while glasses containing tungsten 
phosphate were made for protection against 
X-rays. 

A camera was designed to take picturés of shock 
and detonation waves in explosions; it can produce 
100,000,000 frames a second. 

The first metallic element that shrinks instead 
of expanding when heated was made available as 
a by-product of the atomic bomb—radioactive 
polonium, 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


A single wire with a special insulation and fun- 
nel-shaped terminals may supplement the coaxial 
cable as a low-cost telephone and television trans- 
mission line, it was announced. 

America’s first coal-burning gas turbine loco- 
motive was constructed. 

Waste liquor from sulphite pulp mills was ex- 
perimentally condensed into a fuel, thus offering 
a possible solution to water pollution. ; 

A new type of photoelectric cell, called a photo- 
transistor, was made with 4 tiny disk of germanium 
as @ core. 

The first completely self-contained and com- 
pletely mobile underwater motion picture camera 
was developed. 

By covering ceiling, walls and floor of a room 


possible to keep the, occupants of 
fortable with only minor conventional 
air-conditioning apparatus. 

The edaition of eon ied amount of soda 

to clay made stronger brick. 
oD rect sunlight supplied 75% of the heat —— 
to keep an ee solar-house comfortable 
during the winter. 

‘A lightweight Diesel engine was used in a racing 

2, 
B errciat electronic tube rectifier for converting 
AC from feed lines to DC for driving mere 
opened the way for widespread electrification 0 
railroads. : 

New development of the magnetic-fiuid clutch 
utilized two cylinders able to rotate independently 
on same axis with magnetic fluid between. . 

Making engine parts radioactive by use of the 
atomie pile, made it possible to measure engine 
wear by measuring radioactive iron particles in 

after a test run. 
eae turbine engines for highway freight haul- 
ing were experimentally tested. 

New form. of carbon, hard enough to scratch 
glass and with high thermal conductivity, was 
developed. 

Bark of the Douglas fir and a desert bush, 
Simmondsia, were made to yield a true wax. 

Tartari¢ acid, ingredient of baking powder, was 
‘made synthetically from benzol and hydrogen 

eroxide. 

i A mobile carbon dioxide generator was developed 
to produce the fire-fighting gas in large quantities 
for military use. 

BEMAC, new giant electronic computing ma- 
chine, calculated every movement that a giant 
missile would make in flight and made a motion 
picture record of its imaginary flight, before the 
missile was fired. e 

An improved 400-digit memory tube was de- 
yeloped for use in electronic calculators. < 

A radio transmitter-receiver, tiny enough to 
hold in one hand and powered with a miniature 
battery, was produced for use by downed airplane 
pilots. 

A machine was designed to record 14 two-way 
conversations on a single magnetic paper tape at 
the same time for use in airplane traffic control, 

A device was developed for use on a radio re- 
ceiver to stop its operation briefly at the sound 
of a hand clap or ‘Shut up!"’ 

A color filter using three films of vacuum- 
applied silver and magnesium fluoride, for pho- 
tography, was reported. x 

A new method for processing color photographic 
film in only 20 minutes and making prints in 
15 minutes was developed. 

Addition of scrap iron and limonite to concrete 
gives better protection from atomic radiation, it 
was found. 

A new ceramic that can be cut, threaded, shaped 
or turned on a lathe was produced. 

A new alloy of copper and beryllium added to 
zine was developed; it has the same strength and 
electrical characteristics as brass. 

A new stainless steel of chromium, nickel and 
copper was developed, having excellent corrosion 
resistance, high strength and hardness, ease of 
fabrication and low-temperature hardenability. 

A synthetic rubber, made from butadiene and 
- Styrene by a process employing a sodium catalyst, 
is suitable for use in tires. 

A method was developed for the quick hardening 
of sand and mud to make a surface suitable for 
military trucks and airplanes by use of three 
inexpensive chemicals. 

A filter was made from ‘treated paper-making 
fibers mixed with asbestos to remove fine radio- 
active particles from gaseous wastes from nuclear 
processes and to filter smoke stack gases to pre- 
vent smog, 

\ INVENTIONS 
bees and interesting 
during the year include: 

Blectrically-heated mat:to keep doorsteps and 
walk clear of snow and ice. 

Device on panel of pilot's cockpit showing at 
& glance the thrust of a jet engine while on the 
ground or in the air. 

Free-flying pilotless balloon, to remain floating 


at a specific altitude and carry weather recording 
instruments 
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inventions patented 


‘| and not continuous was found to be determ 


blasting and 
Heating equipment for use in applying 
varnish and paint as a hot spray. 


tective coatings of chromium-molybdenum 
on iron, copper and other metals. , 

Recoilless gun, a one-man military weapon, | 
will fire two-pound shell with no greater kil 
than an ordinary shotgun. rah 7 

Smaill-size fe ie fa. Reereane noise from 
low-fiyingairplane engine. = 

Improved fluid for use in refrigeration and ad 
conditioning composed of a mixture of propa 
and monochlorodi-fiuoromethane, 

New method of taking X-rays in three dim 
sions which permits a doctor .to see the ins 
a patient in actual perspective. 

Television camera that can pick up a di 
object in total darkness by means of iny 
infra-red radiation. 

High frequency radio warning device to give 
engineer of a speeding train a continuous warni! 
of another train on the track ahead 5. i 

Continuous-process machine to convert raw 
into a suitable fuel in compact tubular form 
use in American heating installations. } 

Automatic carbon dioxide fire extinguisher 
lessen danger from film-fires in projectors. 

Stainless steel that can be shaped and fabr 
in a relatively soft condition and then hare 
by heat, ‘ 

Germanium united with nitrogen to form. 
material which will give off electrical energy whe 
subjected to light or heat. e i 

Continuous-flow paint brush supplied with p 
by tube from paint-holding pressure tank carr 
on the back. ' 

An anti-perspirant type of cosmetic based 
aluminum methionate, bi 

Cross-wind airplane landing gear which perms 
landing a plane in safety on a single run 
field regardless of wind direction. : 

Process for drying green lumber more quic 
by employing ammonium carbonate or a mixture= 
urea with sodium bicarbonate. | 

Better magnets of the permanent type contaii 
zirconium and-titanium in a magnetic alloy 
decrease brittleness. 

A soybean gel, which contains the protein ea: 
tents of the bean, as a gelling constituent for foo 
containing meats or for puddings. : 

Heat-resistant paint, containing methly siliec 
resin, boric acid: and a lead compound, to wit 
stand up to 1,000° F, 

Process to freeze eggs, ,with shells remove 
which keeps in all their freshness, 


PSYCHIATRY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Conflict among dominant members of a gro 
does not necessarily result in conflict betwe 
them; more often they take it out on a tim: 
submissive member, experiments with dogs de> 
onstrated. 

The length of the dark periods between flas 
of light necessary to see the light as flicker 


by the central nervous’ system and not by 
eyes; the flicker frequency is related to inte 
gence. 

Blind adults of average intelligence can les 
to understand the electronic reader that sed 
a printed page and translates the type into patte 
of sound, it was found; speed was 36 words 
minute. 

Normal individuals have an increased acuity 
their sense of taste for sugar before meals ance 
decreased acuity after meals, it was found. if 

Pigeons were taught to cooperate in work aly 
to compete in a ping-pong game, as well as/i) 
Pick out tunes on a piano. 

Two natural enemies, alley cats and rats, wri) 
taught to work together cooperatively to get f of 
to eat, play, and live together in harmony, 

A chimpanzee, adopted into a human fant 


egan research and development 
: er AyerCES bomb, a new type 
2 : Work on this bomb actu- 
ily began during World War II. Presi- 
dent Truman, on Jan. 31, 1950, authorized 
ntinuation of the work. 
e facilities of E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
urs Co. were placed at the disposal of 
Government for this Aad seca the 
rporation agreeing to do the work for 
- a year, costs being paid by the U. S. 
vernment. 


me of the lightest elements rather than 
splitting of some of the heaviest ele- 
nts. This fusion bomb has not yet been 
ide or exploded. 

“Without the fission bomb, or the sort of 
omb used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the fusion superbomb would not be pos- 
ible, since the extreme heat of the fis- 
on bomb would be used as a trigger to 
gin the powerful explosion of the fu- 
on bomb. Tritium, which is the triple 
the ice isotope of. hydrogen, is probably 


e key material of the superbomb. It is 
Made by bombardment of lithium metal 
i: neutrons in an atomic furnace or 


eactor. The double weight, or heavy hy- 
rogen deuterium, might also react fast 
ough to explode in the superbomb. 
_ The major effort of the Atomic Energy 
Commission program in 1951 is directed 
ward military ends with an undisclosed 
mpner of reactors or piles at Hanford, 
Wash., manufacturing plutonium for 
atomic bombs from raw. uranium metal, 
_ Major work is also being done upon 
other reactors, two of them for eventual 
use in submarines or naval ships. Other 
eens of the program look forward to 
e use of an’ atomic power plant in air- 
lanes. A reactor for testing materials 
4 be used in the development of other 
reactors is also under construction, as is 
Betccder reactor designed to produce 
ore fissionable material than is con- 
sumed, using non-fissionable uranium and 
pessibly thorium as raw material. The 
ssibility of using by-product power 
‘om some of the various atomic reactors 
for industrial use-is being explored by 
industry and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 
- Two additional elements were added to 
the periodic table in 1950. These were 
element 97, named berkelium (Bk), and 
lement 98, named californium (Cf). The 
omic energy research has added six 
slements to the 92 known before the be- 


History of Atomic Energy, Hydrogen Bomb 


ydrogen Bomb Authorized; Latest Device in Atomic Weapons 
By Watson Davis, Director, Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


ginning of the atomic energy program. 
Several new atom smashers were com- 
pleted or under construction during 1950: 
among them a new type-non-ferromag- 
netic synchrotron employing coils instead 
of ironcore electromagnet; an electron 
linear accelerator which, in the proto- 
type stage, produced 25,000,000 electron 
volts; a _7,000,000,000 electron volt beva- 
tron, and the world’s largest betatron with 
capacity of 300,000,000 electron volts. 
ore than 50 particle accelerators are 
operating in the United States and about 
an equal number are scheduled for con- 
struction. The largest of these under con- 
struction are two gigantic protonsyn- 
chrotrons in the multi-billion electron 
volt range. One of 60-foot diameter will 
be constructed at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Long Island, New York, cost- 
ing approximately $3,000,000, precuee 
three to five billion electron-volt protons. 
The other at Berkeley, Calif., will be of 
110-foot diameter, yielding five to seven 
billion electron-volt protons, and will cost 
approximately $9,000,000. 
ee also Chronology, page 209. 


HISTORY OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The practical release of atomic energy 
resulting in the atomic bomb was an 
achievement considered equivalent to the 
discovery of fire. Its consequences are 
world shaking, affecting military strength 
and international relations, as well as 


giving mankind a new source of power.. 


The atomic bomb project was the 
world’s most gigantic scientific project, 
or, as President Truman said in his 1945 
announcement, “the greatest gamble in 
history.” 

Historic dates in science’s achievement 
of atomic power have been added to 
human chronology: Jan. 26, 1939, when 
American physicists learned of European 
experiments showing that one of the ura= 
nium isotopes underwent fission with re- 
lease of nuclear energy when bombarded 
with slow neutrons; Dec, 2, 1942, when the 
first self-maintaining nuclear chain re- 


action was initiated in an uranium-graph- — 


ite pile at Stagg Field Stadium, University 
of Chicago; July 16, 1945, 5:30 a.m,, when 
the first atomic explosion created by man 
blasted the New Mexico desert; Aug. 6, 
1945, when the first atomic bomb used in 
warfare was dropped on _ Hiroshima, 
Japan; Aug. 11, 1945, when Nagasaki was 
bombed; Sept. 23, 1949, when President 
Truman announced, ‘We have evidence 
that within recent weeks an atomic ex- 
plosion occurred in the U.S.S.R.,” and 
Jan. 31, 1950, when President Truman 
authorized continuance of work on the 
hydrogen bomb. 


and raised from a few days after birth as a child, 
developed in a way closely parallel to that of a 
fuman child except for speech; it learned to 
speak three words and use them correctly, but only 
with great difficulty. 

The group atmosphere of United Nations meet- 
ngs is not conducive to thoughtful consideration 
9f the merits of proposals, analysis of the official 
summaries of debates disclosed. 

A “lie detector” was used in combination with 
» very sensitive photo-electric recorder to spot the 
motional abnormality often associated with ju- 
renile delinquency; it showed lack of emotional 
‘esponse to situations that commonly rouse emo- 
ions. ° 

Radioactive phosphorus was successfully used 
nh conjunction with a miniature geiger counter 
robe to determine the extent of brain tumors. 

Mental patients who injure themselves have 


| better chance of recovery than ‘those who | 


attack others, according to analysis of cases, 

Suggestions made under hypnosis were found 
to be effective two months later. 

The depth of trance in a hypnotized person was 

easured by placing electrodes on the forehead 
and either hand of the individual and measuring 
voltage changes-of the body. 

Normal persons were found to be better liars 
than neurotics when under the influence of hyp- 
notic drugs, or ‘‘truth serums.’’ j 

Hypnotism was used to distinguish epileptic 
from other: persons with seizures due to a psycho- 
neurotic condition; the psychoneurotics could re- 
call, under hypnotism, every detail of their sur- 
roundings during seizures. 

The big-boned, muscular type of person has a 
much better chance of getting over serious mental 
disease, if he develops it, than those with low 
muscular development, study of over 1,000 con- 
secutive patients’ showed. 
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Traffic on the scheduled domestic trunk airlines 
of the United States showed steady gains for the 


» first six months of 1950, compared with the record- 


breaking year of 1949, The most noticeable in- 
crease ran in air freight, which for the first six 
months totaled 48,286,494 ton miles, an increase 
of 121% over the same period in 1949. 

Air express, which has shown a tendency to de- 
crease in recent years after the introduction of air 
freight and air parcel post, reversed that trend this 
year and for the first six months totaled 15,000,857 
ton miles; a gain of 23% compared with the same 

eriod in 1949. 

5 The smallest gain was made in air mail, which 
totaled 20,926,904 ton miles for the first six months 
of this year, a gain of 3.4% over the first six 
months of 1949. 

Passenger miles for. the first six months of this 


Six Months Traffic—1950 vs. 1949 
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, AVIATION 
Commercial Lines Fly Military Across Pacifie in 
3 Source: Air Transport Association of America, Washington, D. C. 


tions. After allowance for probable income 
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year totaled 3,592,173,000 a gain of 13.3% ; 
same period of 1949. In July this year the S 
ger miles totaled 730,357,000, a gain of 17.5% 
July a year ago. ; 

The total operating revenues for the 
months of 1950 were $240,037,077, up 7.5% 
1949, a gain which was closely paralleled by tt 
rise in total operating expenses, which C 
$226/478,391 or 6.5% above 1949. 

The improvement shown in net operating inco) 
is before income taxes and other customary di 


the earnings of the domestic trunk airlines dui 
the first six months of 1950 would roughly corr¢ 
spond to a return of about 3.59 on their net a : 
as of Dec. 31, 1949. at 
The following data was reported by the aitlin: 
to the Air Transport Association. .} 


% change | 


Domestic trunk 6 mos. 1950 ‘6 mos. 1949 
Wepess ies i 3,592,173,000 3,189,546,000 +13.3% 
_ 0p ee 20,926,904 20,239'363 + 34% 
Express ton-miles.........2.......5 15,000,857 12,135,026 + 23.6 yo 
Freight ton-miles.................- 1 48'286,494 42'934'536 +12:5% 
Total Revenue ton-miles.......| $445,880,300 $385,086,037 +16.0% 


When the Korean emergency came in June, the 
commercial airlines were requested to furnish 
transport planes and crews for the largest military 
airlift in history. This airlift was a different story 
from the Berlin airlift,-for the Korean front, 
though fairly close to secondary supplies in Japan, 
was more than 5,500 miles from the base in Cali- 
fornia, 

Planes Operate Across Pacific 


At the outbreak of the trouble, MATS, operating 
on a peacetime ‘‘training basis,’’ had little more 
than one crew available for each of its 200 four- 
engine Douglas C-54’s. The commercial operators 
of the same type plane had three or four crews 
per plane. This meant when such planes were 
shifted into the airlift, they were able to average 
12 hours or better, of individual airplane service 
per day, compared with the reported 2,5 hours per 
airplane each day by MATS. This ratio of almost 
3 to 1 in crews enabled the 66 transport planes 
operated by 17 commercial carriers to move as 
much tonnage across the Pacific as 184 military 


, aiveraft of the same type. 


The growth of the job of moving high priority 
cargoes to Japan by air is shown by the fact that 
late in August, 1950, 100 tons of high priority per- 
sonnel and cargo were reaching the Far East by 
aiy daily. In May Japan had been receiving about 
3 tons by air per day. ' 

Gen. Kuter pointed out that the employment of 
civil transport aircraft enabled MATS to bulid up 
their reserve personnel so that by the middle of 
September they were able to release some of the 
civilian airplanes to normal peacetime operation. 


Commercial Flying Record 


Commercial air transportation in 1949 had the 

biggest year in its history despite the fact that 
other forms of transportation continued to show 
declines. The safety record for the combined do- 
mestic and international carriers was the best in 
history and the domestic safety record equalled 
that of 1948. Income from the mails assumed in- 
creasing importance in the revenues of the inter- 
national and local service lines but decreased 
relatively in the domestic trunk lines. There was 
an increased yolume of mail and in some instances 
increases in rates, 
Of the total operating revenues of domestic 
nk airlines for 1948, passenger traffic. contrib- 
uted 81.99%; mail 10.08% freight and express 
5,86%, with excess baggage and other services ac- 
counting for 2.07%. In the international field, 
passeiiger traffic contributed 58.94%; mail 23.90%; 
freight, and express 8.46%; with excess baggage and 
other services accounting for 8.70%. 

In 1949. the scheduled airlines of the United 
States, flying 16,424,134 passengers more than 
8,842,805,000 passenger miles on air routes cover- 
ing the U.S. and around the world, set a new safety 
tecord. The record was 1.0 passenger fatalities 


_ Leo 


per 100 million passenger miles. On domestic ro 
alone the rate was 1.3 fatalities per 100 millic 
passenger miles. U.S. airlines operating abros 
had no passenger fatalities. 

The domestic safety record for 1949 was the sanm 
as that for 1948, though U.S. lines carried in ¢€: 
cess of 2,000,000 more passengers in 1949 and fle 
more than one billion more passenger-miles, 

In 1948 the domestic scheduled airlines carrie 
35.30% of the total first class travel market 3 
the United States. In 1949 they carried 41.63% « 


this market. 
Gain in Cargo Flying Et 


In 1949, as in 1948, the most conspicuous chang 
took place in the transport of commodities. 
ton miles of express and freight for domestic trum 
and international flag carriers were 180,637,1 
as compared with 146,969,361 in 1948—a gain | 
22.9%. Domestic air freight showed 95,453,533 tay 
miles flown in 1949 against 71,283,727 in 1948, 
gain of 33.9%. as 

The Post Office report for fiscal 1949 compare 
with fiscal 1948 shows an increase of almost $20) 
000,000 in payments to the domestic carriers ‘ 
a rise of: more than $25,000,000 to internation 
carriers. Payment to the larger domestic carrier 
for airmail dropped 15c¢ per ton mile in 1949. 

The system of air mail payments establishe 
by the CAB is on a sliding scale, so that in th 
case of the four largest airlines, the more ma 
they carry, the less they receive per ton mil 
In the case of the other airlines, the more nor 
mail traffic they carry, the less they receive fc 
transporting. mail. Thus, the increased volun 
of business in 1949 made possible the reduction i 
the charge for transporting mail on the majc 
trenk routes from $1.2712 in 1948 to $1,121 i 
1949 per ton mile. : 

The improved balance sheet of the airlines wa 
due to continued efforts to increase passenge 
business while maintaining a leyel of fares whic 
would continue the increase of gross receipts 
Basic passenger rates remained the same, but 
number of promotional discounts, such as fami 
and special excursion fares, were instituted. Addi. 
tional carriers established coach services, whic} 
were limited in operation so- that they would nc 
detract from normal passenger traffic at regula 
fares. Passenger traffic in 1949 averaged abo. 
11/100 of a cent per mile less than in 1948. T 
result was that passenger revenue increased bh. 
more than $45,000,000. This gain was offset slight: 
by the reduction in express revenue, Ton mile Tee 
ceipts from express, reflecting express rates, havill 
need reduced from about 38c in 1946 to 31lse i 
Freight revenues for the domestic carriers hav} 
shown a spectacular increase since 1946. Duri 
the four-year period since the war, freight trafit 
has increased tremendously, but the return pe 


unit of service has been dropping steadily. Durinj. 


ore than 95 million ton miles flown by 
tic airlines were carried at a rate of 19.25¢ 
mile, resulting in more than $18 million in 


‘© a result of all ‘these’ efforts to increase 
-mail revenues, the. domestic airlines produced 
more of such revenues in 1949 than they 
d in 1946—a gross increase of about $125 million. 


International Lines Expand 


war, the international air transport system 
me far more extensive than had been con- 
templated. The carriers increased, their route 
les from about 39,000 in 1945 to nearly 210,000 
1949. They increased the number of airplanes 
om 97 in 1946 to 219 in 1949, plus the part-time 
2 of 304 additional airplanes in both domestic 
international service. Revenue passenger miles 
creased from 1,100,741,000 in 1946 to 2,072,749,- 
00 in 1949. 

The international carriers increased their non- 
S. mail revenues from $121,693,000 in 1946 to 
out $215,647,000 in 1949. They, like the domestic 
arriers, have managed to keep their expenses in 
theck by using more efficient aircraft and a sharp 
eduction in employes. In 1947 they had about 
27,000 employes. This figure was reduced to about 

000 in 1949. They increased the productivity of 
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uring the chaotic conditions which followed | 


employes from 6,600 revenue et miles per em- 

loyee in 1946 to 17,000 in 1949—over 170%. 

he expenses per revenue ton mile in international 
service were 86.18c in 1948, and were reduced to 
85c in 1949. f j . 

Another segment of the industry facing special 
problems comprises local service operation. Almost 
all of these airlines were established since the 
war ended as an experimental-service to small 
communities. The characteristics of these car- 
riers cannot be judged by the standards of the 
other airlines chiefly because they serve a some- 
what different purpose, service to small communi- 
pee where traffic does not yet produce substantial 
oads. f \ 

While the trunk lines have been operating at 
about a 60% load factor, the local service lines, 
operating DC-3’s for the most part, have generally 
not exceeded 30%. Mail compensation per airplane 
mile or per ton mile has run relatively high be- 
cause of thin traffic. However, managements are 
making every effort to reduce expenses and in- 
crease revenues. Their-efforts also are directed 


toward the speedy reduction of their reliance upon’ 


government support. 

In 1949 the airlines, after years of effort, signed 
the first Joint Military Air Transportation Agree- 
ment with the Armed Forces, to transport per- 
sonnel at a discount. 


DOMESTIC 


a Cargo ton Fatalities 
Lines in | Planes in |Rey. miles| Rev. pass.| miles— |Pass. rates} per 100 
opera- service own carried | mailexpr.| cent per | million 
tion mile pass. mi, 
SBS aed 19 370 0504 2.3 
oo oe ea 19 186 52: 3.7 
5 baie 19 204 0527 1,3 
ee. os dW, s aie 19 288 0535 2.2 
meee elie ss 20 42 0495 2.2 
24 674 0463 1.2 
28 810 325,054,3 0506 3.2 
30 862 338,216, 0580 1.3 
32 877 (A) |358,322,555 64,670,670)  .0565 1.3 
37 943 (B) |177,934,956| 7,948,637] 88,742,362| ... ... | seseeee 
5) m both domestic and international certificates and (B) 303. 
INTERNATIONAL AND OVERSEAS 
aS a eee 83 14,410,358 BOR See cis. tee hah tte ee 1.2 
hie PAs Ae 68 18,681,059 Lee Sis ne EOE tea) [rer tec. - 
Barnet TEN dee 70 18,457,864 279,402) 7,079,040 7.9 3.9 
ORT ee ea 70 22,272,638 341,496] 8,255,287 7.9 5.3 
NET A. abd « 97 32,608,704 475,558) 12,116,851 8.7 3.7 
Pbtatn Sop2 Yas os 2 147 59,375,57 1,041,283) 21,231,929 8.3 3.6 
Oa ae 154 86,471,982) 1,359,712) 45,652,411 7.3 11 
ES 1 a oA 174 (A) | 98,053,441! 1,372,749) 62,714,971 7.7 1.0 
ae TAR 219 (B) |104,528,006] 1,526,844] 76,707,920 Tibe! 1.0 
signees 14 219 (C) | 46,451,089. '803,130] 41,014,176 8.05 0 


- (A) Does 
and (C) 303 


not include 219 aircraft listed on both international and domestic certificates. (B) 304 


"3 


n aircraft’ self-starter system for. jet-and gas- 
lirbine engines made possible starts without aid 
rom ground power. 
“Light-weight pulsejet engines mounted at the 
‘Quter tips of the rotating helicopter blades made 
possible greater pay-load capacity. } 
America’s first turbo-prop transport, an air- 
‘liner capable of speed approaching 500 miles an 


hour and with engine noise and vibration practi-- 


tally eliminated was made ready for flight. 

Some of the proposed 400 omnirange stations, 
Which provide radio range signals in all directions 
dnstead of on a four-course range, were com- 
‘missioned and put into use. 

' Supersonic speed propellers for subsonic planes 
‘were designed and promise higher speeds for con- 
‘yentional airplanes. 

Monochlorobromethane, called C-B for short, 
‘was recommended as an automatic fire extinguisher 
gas for airplanes, promising to save many lives. 

A Fairchild military plane equipped with de- 
tachable box-car-size cargo compartment, with 
Many possible uses, made its maiden flight. 

An aircraft direction finder was developed which 
4s attached to the airport radar and activated by 
VHF signals from a plane in communcation, pro- 
ducing 2 line of light on the radar screen from 
the pip: to the center. 
> Some 4,380 miles of airways were completely 
equipped with omniranges which give signals in 
all directions. 

The glide slope signal of the Instrument Land- 
ing. System was further developed . eliminating 


Aviation and Aeronautics Review for 1950 
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effect upon it of changing ground levels due to 
snow, and making its signals uniform regardless 
of variations in nearby terrain, 

Measurement of moisture under runway pave- 
ment was made less complicated and expensive 
through use of radioactive material. 

A “quick disconnect’’ valve for fuel lines was 
developed to lessen the hazard of fire after crashes. 

A new fire-resistant synthetic liquid suitable for 
use in the hydraulic system of a modern plane 
was developed which has met approval by OAA, 

Hight-bladed giant propellers over 19 feet in 
diameter were developed for use with gas turbine 
engines. 

Rivet-less wing panels for airplanes were con- 
structed by a new forging process that saves cost, 
time and metal. 

Aerodynamic forces at transonic speeds were 
studied by use of instrument-carrying bomb-like 
models dropped from altitudes of 35,000 to 40,000 
feet and the fall tracked with optical and radar 
tracking units, slowed with braking devices before 
hitting the earth. 

A device for feathering the propellers of an air- 
plane automatically two seconds after engine fail- 
ure was developed. 

A camera which can take a ‘“‘picture’’ of the ex- 
tremely high pitched part of the noise of a jet 
plane was described; it makes use of film sensitive 
to ultra-sound waves. 

A new type aircraft engine: utilizing exhaust 
gases from ’a conventional piston power plant to 
operate a’ turbine was developed. 

A-light. bomber capable of quick take-off due to 


towered toe tbe ty ip tte Radie 


Chdiminien ee for meronautes sy Gy 
veloping Bee 5s omnirange, VHF system = 
podgn: at and traffic control officially adopted for 

Experimental j jet-propelled air trans- 
ports were in flight in Canada and England. 

A three-wheel, low-down jeep tt 5 carries an 
electric generator solved the problem of quick 
Sterne of Faninee of jet-propelled airplanes on 
naval carrier: 

A twin-jet Paghting plane built in Canada was 
reported to be the world’s most powerful fighter. 
A new airplane gas turbine engine of the turbo- 
prop type was developed which is capable of pro- 
ducing two horsepower per pound of weight. 

Aerodynamics problems at hypersonic speeds five 
times faster than sound, were studied by firing 
models from gun into face of supersonic stream 


m.p.h. The bomber 
single nacelles. It landed 


American 
Airways, New York to London, 3,565 mi., 
hrs. 16 min., with a 110-mile tailwind. 


Awards 


of air. 


New Records 

In September two Air Force jet planes made a 
non-stop crossing of the Atlantic with refueling. 
The planes were F-84-E Thunder jets made by 
Republic, carrying two 230-gallon wing 
radius 850 mi., speed over 600 m. p. h. They hopped 
off at Marston, England at 9:01 a.m. Sept. 22, 
headed for Mitchell Air Force base, New York. 


Earnings of 15 Major Airlines for 9 Months; Jan.-Sept., 1950) 


Source: Air Transport Division of Brooks Earning Indicator, Inc. 
(in ‘millions. Asterisk indicates deficit). 


Total operat- |Net operating| Rev. plane Rev. Tarbygiee 


award, given for contributions to the dev 
of aviation in America, was presented by 
Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, USN, 

The Daniel Guggenheim Award for 1950 
leadership im aeronautical research has 
awarded to Dr. Hugh Latimer Dryden, director « 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronauti 


Load factors 


ing revenue income miles in P.. Cw 
1950} 1949] 1950) 1949} 1950} 1949 1946) 
$85,011|$77,555|/$14,171| $8,405| 44,374) 68.4 | 65, 
5, ‘6 ‘31 394) 10,267 50.2 | 50. 
21/487) 19,805} 1,532} 1,062] 15,699 53.7 | 5 

9.411) 9,305 59 1056] 6,9 49.6 

4,089] 4,388]  *333 82] 3,022 52.8 
4,513] 4,335) 2 189} 4.3. 43.6 | 41. 
13,951) 12,002] 1,594 596] 10,821 57.7 56¢ 
58/407] 53,488] 5,732} 4,106 1096 61.5 | 56.2 
Mid-Continent Wintegt 93 641 457 448| 6,387 52.6 | 56.4 
Mational:....)...-<. 13,524| 11,023] 1,656 360) © 9,116 59.9 | 46, 
Northwest. ......... 85,542] 30,377] *1,362| 2,594! 20,137 57.9 | “58, 
Northeast,.......... 1810} 4,4 128 173| 3,15) 51.9 | 50.4) 
TWA (Domestic... .. 52.759] 48/6 5,085| 2,336) 34,142 65.1 | 60.4) 
Dinttted | ).ao sos sed. 75,632| 70,127| 8,355] 5,738] 42/613 124,065|1,040;147, 69.0 | 70.6 
Western (ine. Inland)| 10,791} 8,532] 1,367 654| 8,950 170,183 107,543) 55.2 | 52. 
Jn) 7S AAR es 411,285|373,406| 40,495| 28,193/260,105|256,184|6,064,879|5,272, 72,129! 61.9] 60.) 


Great Earthquakes 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic-Survey 


Place Deaths|| Year—Date Place 


Greece, Corinth......... 


China, Shansi 


China, Chihl{,.. 
Japan, Kamakur: 
Portugal, Lisbon 
China, Shensi. 
Caueasia, Shem: 
.-|Italy, Catania... . LS 
» India, Calcutta......... 


+. |Bouador, < Quito. Pt hte aT 


1811; Dec, 15. 8. S. E. Missouri. ...: 


Important Walcamock” of the World 
Source: National Geographic Society 


Begsee ra Sg Aleppo..... 
-|Japan, Echigo....... Bye 
Ecuador; Peru... . |! + ofa 

. Venezuela; Colombia. . 
Java, Krakatoa Voleano. 
U.S,, Charleston, 8. C.., 
Japan. Sea wave. ee 

Alaska, Yakutat B 


\ Italy, asi 
China, Kansu. 


Name Country ERlevation Degree of Activity 
Cotopaxti Se Re Heusdore 35. See 19,344 Smoldering 
Sangay HIOUAGOR 5S ks ee 17,749 Recent eruption 
Pungurahua.......|Ecuador..,......... 16,512 Rumbling 
( 15,604 Recent erage 
14,005 Smoldering 
13,680 Recent eruption—outflow of lava from sid 
ya Smoldering 
12,631 Peete ag 
12,582 Quiet 
12,060 Smoldering 
10,932 Smoldering 
0,741 Recent eruption—outflow of lava from ores) 
on sides of mountain and main crater 
10,466 Quiet 
0,354 uiet 
10,249 Recent eruption 
1978 Smoldering 
3,000 Active 


Play and star 


a Yesterd aa Bata rstaata be fe 
Boousins udy Holliday’ De. 
treetcar Named Desire. Dec, 
Tt peseer At Anthony Quinn|Dec. 17, 1948 
er Roberts........... Feb. 18; 1948 
Still running 


nah as Oct. 11, 1948 


Play and star 


Kise Me, Kate 
ea Drake, oa Tricia 


orison. 
Death “of a Salesman.. 
et ie 
e) ecker, 
Thos. gee 
Diamond Lil 


eee testi ete Mae West 183 
‘Detective Story..:........ 581 
Ralph' Bellamy - 
) jaw eA South Pacific (M)......... ADE 721 
; Channing, William Mary Martin, Ezio Pinza, |Stil 
Beythe Ray Middleton 
1¢ Madwoman of Chaillot} Dec. Miss Liberty.............. July 15,1949} 308 
artita Hunt, Estelle June Apr. 8, 1950) 
Winwood Jans (iT, 
PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1, 1949 TO SEPT. 1, 1950 
Per- c Per- 
Play and star Opened | form- Play and star Opened | form- 
ances ances 
a 1949 - 1950 
ele NGSRE sc eee on Oct. 3 48 ||The Member of the Wedding| Jan. 5 378 
irl Benton Reid, Nina Ethel Waters till 4 Dec. 1 
Foch Happy as Larry (M)........ 3° 
i A eee Oct. 4 1 wk. Burgess Meredith, Mar- 
guerite Piazza 
: The Corn is Green......... Jan. 11 2 wks 
2. tS Oct. 4 87 Eva LeGallienne, Rich- 
‘ ard Waring 
Browning Version. Oct. 12 69 Alive and Kicking (M) | Jan, 17 46 
Harlequinade. . OR SOW, ‘ David Burns, Lenore 
aurice Evans, Edna Lonergan 
Best The Enchanted............ Jan. 18. 45 
le Pirates of Penzance (M)| ‘Oct. 10 1 wk. Leueen McGrath, Russel 
orton Rowe, Kathleen joie \ 
Roche L The: Man.(). o . .2ic0s 3 cates Jan. 19 92 
uch and Go (M).,....... Oct. 13 176 iparetne: Gish, Peggy 
ancy Andrews, Kyle Ann Garner 
ial by Jury (M) 1 pee BA A peed CM) ere ae Jan, 20 35 
1 sary (OM)... ke ally Cox, Joan 
[ ‘S. Pinafore (M)..... js} Oot. 17 1 wk. McCracken 
wiMy Leve.s........> Nov, 2 246 ||The Cocktail Party........ Jan. 21 + 358 
Cltred ask nynn Alex Guiness, Cathleen still ronnitig Dee. 1 
Fontanne Nesbitt 
pst im the Stars (M)......| Oct. 13 281 ||Design for a Stained Glass 
‘odd Dunean, Leslie Wianidows 2c. saa cton ten Jan, 23 8 
Banks Martha Scott, Ralph 
lontserrat.:..... 2... esse Oct. 29 65 Glanton 
fivelyn i wm, The Happy Time.......... Jan. 24 355 
Redfiel Claude Dauphin, Leora Still riasung Dee 1 
gin 3M) Sree ne ae os Oct. 31 56 Dana 
The Devil’s Disciple Jan, 25 } 2 
Maurice Evans, Dennis Feb. 21 i 
tates eee iete eve Nov. 7 8 King 
As You Pike It)... ras Jan. 26 144 
were eee es Nov. 16 69 Katharine Hepburn, 
Tobin Wm. Prince 
cas, Li’l Darlin’ (M)..... Nov. 25-- | 2093 |/Mrt. Barry's Etchings....... oan or 
Kenny tae ol Betty Cummings 
+t Lady Nov. 22 79 ||The Innocents............. Feb, 1 141 
Eeatharine Ohman Beatrice Straight 
he Closing Door.......... Dee, 1 22 ||Arms and the Girl (M).....| Feb. 2 133 
Doris Nolan, Richard Derr Nanette Fabray, Georges 
meeterbuck: ..3..-..:+-..- Dee. 3 218 Guetary 
Tom Helmore, Ruth Ford The Heiresa.. 6.0 oe ees ce Feb. 8 15 
Setropole............55'... Dee, 6 2 Basil Rathbone, Mar- revival 
d OR testa Francis garet Phillips, Edna Best 
eatiemen Prefer All You Need is One 
Blondes (M).............. Dec. 8 407 || Good Break... ..| Feb. 9 4 
Carol Channing, Yvonne Still running | Dec. 1 John Barry, Anna “Appel — Feb. 20 32 
Adair Come Back, Little Sheba...| Feb. 15 196 
igesar and Cleopatra...... Dee, 21 151 Shirley Booth, Sidney 
pac Hardwicke, Lilli S Blackmer. ° 
almer 
\ 4 ||\The Bird Cage............. Feb. 22 21 
Bere parry 3 Nelson af, Dee. 22 a Melvyn Douglas, Eleanor 
w Long Till Summer.. Dee. 27 7 Lynn. 
Josh White, Ida James Now I Lay Me Down to 
Stoops to Conquer..,.. | Dee. 28 Lith BIE D citeh so se ost. Neiman Mar, 2 44 
Celeste Holm, Brian Frearic March, Florence 
‘Aherne Eldridge 
ie Velvet Glove.......... Dee, 26 ,. 152 ||The Consul (M)............ Mar. 15 269. 


Grace George, Walter 
Hampden 


Marie Powers, Correll 
MacNeil 


ele |Dee. 30, 1948 
till running 


- 10, 1949 
. 18; igo 


. 25, 1949. 


Principal Events of 1949.50; Broadway’s Longest Rana 


AYS EROVECED: BEFORE OCT. 1,.1949, CLOSED OR CONTINUING AFTER DEC. 1, ‘1950 
Fy M designates musical plays - 


801 


742° 


. Herbert 


"245, Berghot 
‘The Live Wire 
Scott Me 


12 
SA eae May 18 a 
Borned in Texas. .:......-. 
oe May 31 1 wk. | Marsha Hunt, Anthony 


PLAYS PRODUCED SEPT. 1950, TO DEC. 1, 1950 


Per- 
Play and star Opened Play and star 

er es. Sept, 18 | 29 ||Hilda Crane............... 

ne tine ae Cecile Jessica Tandy, Beulah 
Parker 
Affairs of State...........- Sept, 25 ied abet peels gt 
Celeste Holm, Sheppard "still running Lie jag 
ic 


Muriel Rahn 


Sey rise Cameron Teer Rept. 26 Ee ‘The Lady's Not For Burning 
Mitchell John Gielgud 
Black Chiffon...........>.-| Sept. 27 58 ||Bell, Book & Candle....... 


Flora Robson, Raymond still running 


Lillt Palmer, Rex Harrison 
‘The Country Girl 


See ee eee 


‘ 
PYG Lae Shas Sept. 28 73 The FERdGn. poe 
aiohart Whorf, still running i pare eae sie wap } 
oe eo er. ety > [i eewine Black neeGe tens 
Pardon Our French (M)....| Oct. 5 66 || Signe Hasso, Robert Harris { 
- Ole Olson, Chie Jonson still running Pride’s Crossing. . Aj 
Call Me Madam........... Oct. 12 57 Mildred Dunnock, Tamara FH 
thel Merman, Paul still running Gaya an | 
Lukas A Story for a Sunday “| 
The Gioconda Smile....... Oct. 7 41 Evening. ......... i ee ef 
Geo. Ralph, Marian Henry Jones, Clovis 4 
Russell. Leachman i 
Legend of Sarah........... Oct. 11 29 |lThe Golden State......... | 
oa eo Ethel Josephine Hull, Ernest 4 
Tames ruex 
Burning Bright,........... Oct. 18 13 |l@uvs and Datie (My... 
ES Robert Alda, Vivian 
Arms and the Man........ Oct. 19 49 ingots RC 5 
prenon Lederer, Sam still running Mad e Eliott, John 
The Curious Savage,....... Oct, 24 31 mery 
Lillian Gish, meee Ring Round the Moon..... Nov. 23 
Emhardt Lucile Watson, Oscar still running 
The Day After Tomorrow...| Oct. 26 12 Karlwels 
Melville Cooper, Beatrice The Tower Beyond Tragedy. Noy. 23 
Pearson Judith Anderson 


Long-Run Plays 


New York's theatrical season, 1949-50 added one new record run to the list of most-popular x 
This was Born Yesterday, which had opened Feb. 4, 1946, and decided to close on New Year’s 
Dec. 31, 1949. It played 1,643 performances, and reached 6th place, just below Harvey. Writt 
Gordon Kanin and produced by Max Gordon, it was a simple story about an apparently slow-y 


blond who was the mistress of a:gangster and outwitted him by turning damaging evidence oy 
her boy friend, the honest young reporter. 


Y 


LONG RUNS OF PLAYS IN NEW YORK 


Hellzapoppin 
Angel Street 
Lightnin’ 


LONG-RUN PLAYS IN LONDON 


2,238 | Maid of the Mountains 
1,997.) Oklahomal)) os, .ccosc crete dches ciate See 
1,466 | Arsenic and Old Lace 
1,463 . 


a eee 


—_— | at i 


o) ‘AN OPERA, NEW YORK 


Carlo, Nov. 6. 


neapolis, Chicago, and Rochester. 


n favorites as Pons, Albanese, Kirsten, Munsel, 
tna, Sayao, Steber, Welitch and Tibbett, 


aductors. The 12 new singers included So- 
nos Lucine Amara, Hartford, Conn., winner 


Angeles, Spain; Delia Rigel, Argentina; Ro- 
@-Peters, New York; Marguerite Piazza, New 
Wieans; Barbara Troxell, Easton, Pa.;-Genevieve 
ner, Amsterdam, N. Y. New mezzo-sopranos 
ere Fedora Barbieri, Italy, and Elena Nikolaidi, 
reece. Others new to the cast were Hans Hotter, 
an; Paoli Silveri, Italian; Boris Christoff, a 
from Bulgaria, and Alberto Erede, Italian 
luctor, ; 
‘urther innovations were the assignment of the 
let Theatre of Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith to 
¢ ballets, with Antony Tudor director and Nana 
liner prima ballerina; Garson Kanin to direct 
ohann Strauss’ Die Fledermaus and Margaret 
‘eébster to stage the opening opera, Don Carlo, by 
€rdi. A revival of Wagner’s The Flying Dutchman, 
ist heard in 1940, was one of 20 operas planned. 
Charles M. Spofford, president, resigned before 
ae opening of the 1950-1951 season and George A. 
loan, chairman of the board and former presi- 
ént agreed to serve until May, 1951. He reported 
‘deficit of $430,502 for the 1949-50 season, largest 
“the history of the opera. In 1948-49 the deficit 
@s $172,353.41. Total income for 1949-50 was 
095.80 total salaries paid $2,524,154.41. Mr. 

n explained that the deficit could no longer 
3 made up by wealthy patrons, who were affected 
ap personal income taxes. He proposed an- 
her effort to get the U. S. government to restore 
5 former exemption from amusement tax, which 


1€ opera pays. Since 1945 the Metropolitan has | 


> over $400,000 in admissions taxes. _ 
Contributions; from the Opera Guild and indi- 
duals reached $370,000 in 1949. In 1950 the 
sirs of the late Otto Kahn, former president, do- 
ted a Rembrandt painting, Portrait of a Student, 
Qued at $125,000, to provide funds for new 
enery. 

NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO. 
The New York City Opera Co., in City Center, 
sw York, presented two seasons of opera in its 
h year, 1950. The spring season opened Mar. 
.and ran until May, and the fall season had an 
week run beginning Sept. 21. At the close of 
e latter, the company proceeded to Chicago, for 
veral weeks there, opening Nov. 15. ‘Laszlo Hal- 
@ was artistic director and Charles Weidman 
oreographer, and the company included 50 
Agers and 54 in the chorus. 
During the year the City Opera profited by the 
dition of new singers and staff members. Fried- 
wh Schorr, who retired from the Metropolitan 
st in 1943, became an adviser on Wagnerian 
eras. The director drew on Rose Bampton for 
sx Rosenkavalier, Winifred Heidt and Irra Petina 
t Carmen and again featured Dragico Martinis 


2 r United States—Opera and Concert Season 
ely Opera and Concert Season, 1949-1950 


the close of the 1949-1950 opera season the 
tropelitan Opera Assn., New York, changed 
eral managers. Edward Johnson, Canadian- 
tm baritone, ended his administrative career of 
fears and was succeeded by Rudolf Bing, Vien- 
-born naturalized Briton. In the final Johnson 
a the Metropolitan gave 26 operas in 18 
ieeks with a cast of 108 singers. Mr. Bing began 
6 1950-1951 season with a cast of 84 singers and 
epertory of 20 weeks. He opened with Verdi’s 


se schedules did not include the annual 
of the Metropolitan, In the 1950 tour, from 
. 27 to May 15, with Apr. 3 to 8 back in New 
rk for the Holy Week operas, the company gave 
performances in Boston, Cleveland, Blooming- 
Ind., Lafayette, Ind., St. Louis, Atlanta, Mem- 
is, Dallas, Houston, Oklahoma City, Des Moines, 


Mr. Bing began his tenure with changes in cast 
id repertory. The ‘‘Met’’ lost Lauritz Melchior, 
ding tenor of 24 years, who sang his last 
etropolitan role in Lohengrin and resigned. Also 
f of the cast for one reason or another were 
ederick Jagel, James Melton, Mack Harrell and 
®@ conductor Wilfrid Pelletier. Mr. Bing an- 
unced the return of Kirsten Flagstad, who 
uld share Wagnerian roles with Helen Traubel, 
a Milanov and Karin Branzell, formerly with 
“Met”, returned. Remaining in the cast were 


uno Walter and Fausto Cleva were added as 


f the 1948 Atwater-Kent radio award; Victoria de 


and Dorothy MacNeil in Turandot, in which 
Raphael Arle appeared. New support included 
Lucia Tureano, Gladys Spector, Wilma Spense, 
sopranos; Walter Fredericks, Franz Vrooms, Mar- 
tin Drake, tenors; Cesare Bardellis, Lawrence 
Winters, baritones; Desire Ligeti, bass. 

In addition to the conventional repertory, City 
Opera presented Turandot with considerable suc- 
cess; also Prokofiev’s Love for Three Oranges in 
English and Die Meistersinger in German. 

The opera is one of the activities of the City 
Center of Music and Drama, Newbold Morris, ch. 
For the year May 1, 1949 to Apr. 29, 1950 the 
Center sponsored the Opera Co. with 109 perform- 
ances, the City Ballet, 38; the Theatre Co., 64; the 
Dance Co., 10, and 32 outside productions of Medea 
and Superman. It grossed $1,125,555.08 and had a 
deficit of $3,517.37. The Center has a $3 top. 


SALMAGGI OPERA, NEW YORK 


Popular Price Grand Opera Co., Inc., Alfredo 
Salmaggi, artistic director, presented 32 perform- 
ances of 13 operas at Brooklyn Academy of Music 
between. Sept. 17, 1949, and April 29, 1950, except 
for two at Newark, N. J., Opera House. The only 
revival was Ponchinelli’s La Gioconda, Operas in- 
cluded Carmen, Lucia di Lammermoor, Hansel and 
Gretel, Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Bo- 
heme, Madame Butterfly, Tosca, Barber of Seville, 
Aida, La Traviata, Rigoletto. Artistic personnel 
numbered 93, with 77 vocal artists;°of whom 29 
Americans and 5 foreigners made first appearances 
with the company. The open air opera at Tri- 
borough Stadium opened June 16 with Madame 
Butterfly and continued through July 22 on 6 
Friday and 6 Saturday nights. Verdi’s Don Carlo 
was a novelty in this season. The 1950-51 season 
was scheduled to run from Sept. 16,1950, to April 
28, 1951, with 40 performances, 


SAN CARLO, NEW YORK 


San Carlo. Opera Co., Fortune Gallo, director, 
played its 13th season at Center Theatre, New 
York, May 17 through May 30, 1950, for 16 per- 
formances, after completing its 39th annual tour. 
Operas: La Traviata, Aida, Madame Butterfly, Car- 
men, Rigoletto, La Boheme, Tosca, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, I Pagliacci, Barber of Seville, Faust, 
Il Trovatore. Carlo Moresco, musical director. 
Artists included Evangelista, Sloan, De Sanectos, 
Kaye, Larrimore, Koyke, Cravi, Palermo, Cortay, 
Argyris, Guelfi. 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans Opera House Assn. opened with 
its 100th performance. Season Oct. 13, 1949 to 
May -6, 1950. 14 performances, being 2 each of 
Aida, Barber of Seville, Salome, Andrea Chenier, 
Manon, Masked Ball, Rigoletto; 1 of Petrouechka. 
Artists included Nelli, Harshaw, Vinay, Larri- 
more. Carelli, Varnay, Tibbett, Jagel, Resnik, 
Guarrera, Sayao, Scott, Conley, Bjoerling, Roth- 
miller, Di Stefano, Valdengo, Rivera. Walter Her- 


bert, director and conductor, Lelia Haller, ballet | 


director. 


PHILADELPHIA CIVIC 


Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Co. began its 
first season Jan. 24, 1950, in the Academy of Music, 
giving Samson and Delilah. In February it gave 
L'Amico Frifz and Cavalleria Rusticana (Pia 
Tassinari and Tagliavini); closing in March with 
Carmen (@loe Elmo). Its 1950-51 season was an- 
nounced for 10 performances, beginning Oct. 11 
with Aida and closing in April, 1951, with Otello. 
The other operas: Samson and Delilah, La Travi- 
ata, Il Trovatore, Don Pasquale, Carmen, Thais, 
Norma, Madame Butterfly. Artists included Nelli, 
Thebom, Elmo; Quartararo, Albanese, Turner, 
Baum, Lawler, Bardelli, Ruisi, Baccaloni, Brooks, 
MacCormack. Director Guiseppe Bamboschek; Bal- 
et, Wm. Sena; Manager, Anthony Terraccino; 
President, Dr. Chevalier L. Jackson. / 


PHILADELPHIA LA SCALA 


Philadelphia La Scala Opera Co., gave 12 per- 
formances at the Academy of Music in the 1949-50 


season and opened ‘its 1950-51 season Oct. 20, plan- 


ning two productions a month until April 27, 
1951. Humbert Pelosi, general manager, scheduled 


Aida, Rigoletto, Traviata, Barber of Seville, 


Madame Butterfly, La Boheme, Carmen, Cavalleria 


Rusticane, Coed oe ee oa 


operas. Stars included 

Frances Greer, Richard Tucker, Robert 

Patrice Munsel, Jan Peerce, Rise Stevens, pees 
Steber, Set Svanholm. Prior to the Philadelphia 
season the company gave 9 operas at the Masonic 
Auditorium in Detroit, Mich., Oct. 2-8. 


SAINT LOUIS 


‘St. Louis Municipal Opera closed its 32nd season 
Sept. 3, 1950, with a total attendance of 807,186 
for 84 performances. This represented a decline of 
90,917 from the record attendance in 1949. Rain 
was to blame, the open-air opera in Forest Park 
having to cancel 4 performances for this reason. 

A record opening night crowd of 12,007 welcomed 
The Desert Song on July 24. The theater distri- 
butes 1,457 free seats for eath performance. The 
operas given and their attendance figures for 6 per- 
formances or more were Brigadoon, 96,409; Rosalie, 
67,368; East Wind, 63,504; Of Thee I Sing, 60,957; 
Robin Hood, 66,636; Lady in the Dark, 63,275; 
Desert Song, 83, 547; Pink Lady, 61,118; 

58,714; Rodgers & Hammerstein musical festival. 
66,497; Carousel, 119,161. The last ran 12 nights. 
Paul Beisman is Manager. 


SAINT PAUL 


Saint Paul Civic Opera Assn. gave 10 perform- 
ances: The Great Waltz, Nov. 17, 18, 19, 1949; 
Aida, Jan. 19, 20, 21, 1950; Song of Norway, April 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1950. The 1950-51 season has 
scheduled 3 operas chosen from Faust, Fledermaus, 
Show Boat and Bittersweet. Edward A. Furni, Mgr. 


SAN FRANCISCO—PACIFIO 


Pacific Opera Co,, Arturo Casiglia, director-con- 
ductor, gave 13 performances, Nov. 28-Dec. 18, 
1949, and scheduled a similar season for 1950, in 
War Memorial Opera House. Tomiko Kanazawa, 
Japanese-American soprano, made a sensational 
success in. Madame Butterfly; added were Selma 
Kaye and David Poleri. Operas: La Traviata, Car- 
men, Faust, Tosca, La Boheme, Madame Butterfiy, 
Barber of Seville, Cavalleria Rusticana, I Pagliacci, 
Hansel and Gretel, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco Opera Assn. gave 39 performances, 
including 25 in its 27th annual season at War 
Memorial Opera House, Sept. 20-Oct. 23, 1949; 
13 in Los Angeles, 1 at Bakersfield. Operas given 
in San Francisco were Manon Lescaut, Tosca, 
Samson and Delilah, Faust, Don Giovanni, Tris- 
tan and Isolde, Aida, Die Walkure, Tales of Hoff- 
man, Lucia di Lammermoor, Carmen and La 
Boheme. Elisabetta Barbato and Alice Ostrofsky 
made American debuts. Principal artists: Kirsten 
Flagstad, Licia Albanese, Lois Hartzell, Winifred 
Heidt, Lily Pons, Rose Bampton, Uta Graf, Flor- 
ence Quartararo, Dorothy Warenskjold, Enzo Mas- 
eherini, Michael Szekely, Herta Glaz, Blanche 
Thebom, Claramae Turner, Jussi Bjoerling, Leslie 
Chabay, Alessio De Paolis, Raoul Jobin, Jan Peerce, 
Set Svanholm, Ferruccio Tagliavini, George Cehan- 
ovsky, Walter Olitzki, Richard Sharretts, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Francesco Valentino, Robert Weede, Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, Desire Ligeti, Nicola Moscona 
and Italo Tajo. 

Gaetano Merola, general director, prepared to 
add Parsifal and the Magic Flute to the 1950 
season. The set for Parsifal was donated by the 
San Francisco Opera Guild. 

The financial statement for 1949®@showed a 
deficit of only $43,650.91. The revenue received 
from! opera and concert activities was $683,792.76; 
from donations, $21,465.07. Expenses were $748,- 
908.74, of which production (salaries, rent, scenery, 
transportation) took $617,335.98 and administra- 
tion $131,572.76. 


SAN ANTONIO 


. Symphony Society of San Antonio presented its 
sixth grand opera festival in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Feb. 11, 12, 18 and 19, 1950, producing 
Garmen, the Marriage of Figaro (in English), La 
Traviata, Tristan and Isolde. Stars included 
Winifred Heidt, Ramon Vinay, Robert Merrill, Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, James Pease, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Guiseppe de Stefano, Astrid Varnay, Max Lorenz, 
Nadine Conner, Walter Cassell, Frances Teend, 
Blanche Thebom, Guiseppe Valdengo, Dorothy Mac- 
Neil, Mary Kreste, Musical director, Max Reiter. 


Carnegie Hall, New York, represents 
of success in the concert field and is the 
all great artists. It is the home of the } 
Philharmonie-Symphony Society and - 
regularly by the Boston, Philadelphia 
great orchestras of the country. As the 
to the concert world it invariably pres 
first American recitals of artists from a 
During the season from October, 1949, thre 
June, 1950, there were 695 events at Carr 
Hall—concerts, recitals, meetings, dramatic p : 
tations. These were attended by 760,915. Mu 
events in-the Main Hall numbered 312, wit he 
attendance of 571,311; musical events ini 
cee Recital Hall 169, with attendancx 


26,262 

Highlights of the season included the first 
vision program at Carnegie Hall, on Satu 
Dec. 10, 1949, Human Rights er sis am 
and concert held in the Main This. 
marked the first anniversary of the 2 United oe 
Human Rights charter. Sir Laurence Olivier” 
the preamble to the United Nations Human Re 
charter and David Sarnoff was presented wW 
citation for his contribution to the advan 
of human rights, Olivier also narrated 
an original work for orchestra and speake 
Aaron Copland, performed by the Boston # 
phony Orchestra under the direction of Lec 
Bernstein. $ 

Miss Margaret Truman made her Carnegie 
debut Dec. 20, 1949, in a broadcast of a radios 
The child coloratura soprano, Anna Maria A 
etti, made her American debut at Carnegie» 
April 28,°1950. ' 


TOWN HALL 


The Town Hall, 123 West 43rd St., New | 
N. Y., is one of the most influential forums fox 
presentation of new talent and has been the 
ping stone to fame for many concert artists. 7 
May 1, 1949, to April 30, 1950, this audite 
was used for 583 events with an attendane! 
375,665. 

Town Hall sponsored events, 165, were 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, Tuee 
(9:00 p.m. EST) on WJZ and the Ames 
Broadcasting Company network. 

Musical events numbered 332, with an attene 
of 234,649; New York debuts, 84, attendance 43! 
Musical events also included 65 vocal soloist 
vocal groups, 11 mixed vocal and instrumental 
grams, 73 piano soloists, 18 violinists, 9 ce 
7 student recitals and a number of other b 
mental events. 


TOSCANINI TRANSCONTINENTAL TOL! 


Arturo Toscanini and the NBC: Symphony 
chestra began a 6-week coast-to-coast tour § 
an opening concert in Carnegie Hall, New © 
April 14, 1950. A special train carrying 12 
whom 106 were musicians, conveyed the orgs 
tion to Baltimore, Richmond, Atlanta, New 
leans, Houston, Austin, Dallas,”- Pasadena, 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Denver, St. 7 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Was 
ton and Philadelphia, closing at Philade 
May 27. Many large auditoriumis, such as Ci 
land, seating 10,000, and Kiel, St, Louis, 1/9). 
were packed to capacity. The programs inc 
works by Beethoven, Brahms, Debussy, Men’ 
sohn, Ravel, Tschaikovsky, Shubert, Rossini, 
ard Strauss and Wagner. In New Orleans, 
and Richmond Toscanini created great enthi 
by performing Dixie. 

Toscanini, who reached his 85th births 


March 25, ° 1950, also conducted 16 concerts 
13th winter season broadcast by NBC, Oct. 29, 
April 8, 1950. Brahms, Wagner and Russian 
grams were played; the Robert Shaw Chorale 
part in a performance of Cherubini’s Requiem 
in C Minor. The season closed with two co» 
in which Toscanini conducted the opera Wz 
by Verdi, with the leading roles assigned toi® 
seppe Valdengo, Cloe Elmo, Herva Nelli, Nani 
riman and Frank Guarrera. ,Other progra) s' 
condueted by Guido Cantelli “and Ernest Ansé i 


1 


me aides 


_____ Motion Pictures Produced During 1950 
ncipal Motion Pictures Released in U. S. During 1950 


_ Chosen by Alton Cook, Motion Picture Critic, New York World-Telegram and Sun. 


Title oducer | Star 
AMERICAN 7 
Twentieth Century-Fox .|Bette Davis, Anne Baxter 


Energie IM ash taje ees isney... | 


Se adie ee: flew Eesgrin Paramount..... 


Stanley Kramer Prod. . 


John Huston, director 
Paul Douglas, Montgomery Clift ~ 


Broderick Crawford 
.|Cartoon figures 
.|Jose Ferrer 

De Re ect + ...|Bob Hope 


84 ae BED, 4 Re aS Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.........|Spencer Tracy, Elizabeth Taylor 


.| Warner Brothers 


A belie hone Burt Laneaster 


Oo Oe Ee | EEE eo Universal International .|Donald O’Connor 
AS ee eae Warner Brothers...............|Jane Wyman, Kirk Douglas, 
Gertrude Lawrence 
Suva i EER Ite March of Time......,..........|Documentary 
Eel de wiehia cae slvts .|Twentieth Century-Fox........./Gregory Peck 
Meta rartrate ces ae iahtiyile a aickelensisis Universal International,......... James Stewart 
Rady Ree See Warner Brothers...............|Ronald Reagan, Richard Todd 
CGMIMDIB 5, sts ts kd Pe spots sat Humphrey Bogart 
Warner Brothers. ;............. Danny Kaye 


none. ee AN Twentieth Century-Fox......... James Stewart, Patricia Medina 


eo ee aot eee Twentieth Century-Fox..,......|E 


Sg eR URC ne eee Paramount..... 


‘|Republic....... 
.|Warner Brothers 


Sy ie ae oie acptotic: Blow e RKO Radio.... 


.|Twentieth Century-Fox. 
.|Twentieth Century-Fox. 


fe Seeger E James Cagney 


.|Richard Widmark, Paul Douglas 
.|John Wayne : 

.|Jane Wyman, Marlene Dietrich, Al- 
fred Hitcheock, director 

Oe). ce ED Ingrid Bergman 


stews 


MEA sae aes ch cichetete Sinead Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.........|Gene Kelly, Judy Garland 


eae bie peace gipiw mines Paramount..... 


re ee detent Gloria Swanson, William Holden 


fieaa din, Sha ote Wet 9's Twentieth Century-Fox. ........|Claudette Colbert 


etro-Goldwyn-Mayer......... 


Fred Astaire, Vera-Ellen 


Sarees fa Twentieth Century-Fox.........!Gregory Peck 


REGEN testa, Cee iata Wie'ia teres J. Arthur Rank. 
ppiest Years of Your Life, The. |J. Arthur Rank. 

PU ELD eos Weyel a} .|J. Arthur Rank . 
J. Arthur Rank. 


BPS eWNole tieie din ca 
String and Sealing Wax 
cking Horse Winner The 
lun For Your Money, A..... 


_ OR BES Epon eontea J. Arthur Rank. 
heer ..+..,'J, Arthur Rank, 


19 
5 Waltz, The. 
Meadows.. . 
mdals of Cloc! 


ENGLISH 
zing Mr. Beecham, The...... J. Arthur Rank.... 


‘Associated British-Pathe . 


.) A. E, Matthews, Cecil Parker 
. |All star cast 


’.{|Alee Guinness 
Oe lee wc ae acd Alec Guinness 


shokeeMande waa ereicuacete Valerie Hobson, John Mills 
ae CE ee Alec Guinness 


BASU! aah its staan Joseph Cotten, Orson Welles 


Magi Cee All star cast 
Dead ava ap Paatee Robert Donat, Sir Cedric Hardwicke 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


.|Silvana Mangano 
.|No stars 

.|Tova Maes 

.|No Stars 
.|Daniele Delorme 
.|Giselle Pascal 

. | Documentary 
Yvonne Printemps 
Lisbeth Movin 
Felix Oudart 


r 
lis of Malapaga. . ; 


Mexico’s youngest and most active volcano is 
Paracutin, state of Michoacan, southwest of 
fexico City, in line with the Sierra Madre del 
it mountain range farther south. It erupted Feb. 
, 1943, and in a few months had thrown out 
ya streams and covered the fields for a radius 
‘about 5 mi. with a thick ash, making the villages 
‘San Juan Paracutin and Zirosto uninhabitable. 
Observing the birth pangs of a volcano is a 
tity for scientists, but Paracutin was spotted 
fore it appeared. On Feb. 19, 1943, a farmer, 
lonisio Pulido, was plowing in his field when he 
Ww smoke about 3 inches thick coming out of a 
le in the land. The next day there were earth 
smiors and the hole was about 30 ft. deep. Pulido 
ried to the mayor and the alarm was given. 
- 10 p.m. severe explosions occurred every 4 
eonds, hurling hot rocks and debris into the’ 
®. Two days later red hot lava began moving 
of the cone. In a year the cone was 2,000 ft. 
gh: by 1946 Paracutin had three new craters and 
tone over 3,000 ft. high. Fumes, steam and 
va were emitted and lightning was observed 
ér the craters, caused by explosion of gases. 
ile the Mexicans, many of them Indian farm- 
’, had to leave their fields, and only the steeple 
the church of San Juan appeared above the 
bris, scientists and tourists began arriving. The 
dians built tortilla stands to serve visitors. They 


Paracutin, Child Monster Among Volcanoes - 


travelled 14 hours by train from Mexico City to 
Uruapon, thence 18 mi. by bus to San Juan. Motor 
cars are in use today. 

Dr. Frederick H, Pough of the American’ Museum 
of Natural History, New York, who called the 
yoleano a child monster, observed a stream of 
brilliant cherry-red lava a quarter of a mile long 
proceeding about 100 yards an hour. Scientists from 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, D, C., Harvard 
University and Mexico City visited the scene in 
a Sikorsky helicopter in 1945. On Mar. 5, 1947 
President Truman, then calling on the President 
of Mexico, was taken on a tour over the yolcano 
by airplane, 

Prof. William H. Hobbs of the University of 
Michigan declared that Paracutin is one of five 
volcanoes that have appeared in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America within 200 years, all having some 
relation to the Sierra Madre del Sur range. A 
shift in the earth’s crust under the sea is believed 
responsible for the eruptions and moré may he 
expected. The nearest volcano is Jorullo in Micho- 
acan, Mexico, 65 mi. southwest of Paracutin, which 
erupted Sept. 28, 1759. Izalco in San Salvador 
appeared Feb. 23, 1769; Nuevo, near Leon, Nicara- 
gua, Apr 11, 1850; Pochutla, Oaxaca, Mexico, in 
1870. 

Paracutin is a mere baby beside Mexico’s three 
great extinct volcanoes; Popocatapetl, 17,882 ft., 
Ixtaccihuatl, 17,338 ft.. and Orizaba, 18,696 ft. 
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this table foindes all reports for 11 


tistics of new 
New Books: means new titles of book, 


‘out of print, revised or issued in new, formats, but are 


Classification 


Fine art: 
Games, sports 

General literature...........- 
Geography, travel.... 


La’ 

Medicine, hygiene 
MUSICS = esr a 
Philolo 


GEA eet icnle at. i.a as apn @ sinh sie 


Sociology, economics... .......-.-.....5+-: 
Technical and military books...........-. 
RPIRDELIBGGOUS 5 1ci oo cla nkt twigs cieele ocWewe ss 


For November, 1949, the totals were: 
New books 758 
ENONGARS Of ss 53 


New editions. 
Decrease of 


‘ovember, 1951 


2 
8 
34 
5 
5 
2 
5 
3 
0 
1 
3 
5 
5 
i 
6 455 
12 426 
16 43 295 
217 1,028 1,019 9,865 
ee Aare 261 Meer 
44s Tnorease of. -F.. .-ken 


Totals of eleven months; 1950, show an increase of 471 from totals of eleven months, 1949. 


Highlights of Book Publishing 


There was plenty of advice bound up in books 
in 1950. Earnest students of affairs could find 
much sound reading in politics, economics and 
history, The strongly marked trend toward writ- 
ings with a spiritual message, so evident in 1929, 
tapered off slightly in 1950, but only in the 
number of new titles, for books with religious 
subjects continued in demand. 

Biography and American history received excel- 
lent contributions, both in popular and scholarly 
volumes, Fiction, while still leading numerically 
by titles, had only a few distinguished examples, 
and as a whole lagged behind the other classi- 
fications in creative power. Readers and re- 
viewers alike voted Kon-Tiki, Thor Heyderdahl’s 
report of a trip across the Pacific on a home- 
made raft, the best adventure reading of the 
year. Surprises included the popularity with the 
general reader of Boswell’s London Journal, edited 
by Frederick A. Pottle, a subject hitherto culti- 
yated principally by specialists in 18th century 
literature, and the enthusiasm for Look Younger, 
Live Longer, by Gayelord Hauser, in the dietary 
category, which caused widespread demand for 
brewer’s yeast and black-strap molasses. 

With few exceptions America’s major novelists 
were not productive. Even the new Nobel prize- 
winner, William Faulkner, was represented in the 
Fall only by his Collected Short Stories. The first 
half of the year was dominated by two widely 
different novels, The Wall, by John Hersey, an 
imaginary rendering of the Nazi terror in War- 
saw, and The Cardinal, by Henry Morton Robin- 
son, a fictive biography of a churchman’s career. 
World Enough and Time, by Robert Penn Warren, 
was highly praised; The Disenchanted, by Budd 
Schulberg, excited literary interest because it 
dealt with the life and times of F, Scott Fitzger- 
ald. Of importance to good writing was’ Conrad 
Richter’s The Town, last in a trilogy about 
American beginnings. Ernest Hemingway’s long 
awaited novel, Across the River and Into the 
Yrees, became a subject for debate among parti- 
Sans, some of whom felt that their high expecta- 
tigns for a major work had not been realized. 


HISTORY AND LETTERS 


ORAS lists, however, did not emphasize 
many, distinguished works in the non-fiction field. 
Among these should be mentioned The Age of 
Faith, by Will Durant; The Emergence of Lin- 
coln, by Allan Nevins; The Ages of Discovery, by 
John Bakeless; Florida’s Golden Sands, by A. J. 


and K. A. Hanna; Ideas and Men, by Crane Bi 
ton; Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Vols. I anc 
ed. by Julian Boyd; Jane Mecom, by Carl 
Doren; War and Civilization, by A. J. Toy 
Yankee Exodus, by Stewart Holbrook. 
Also My Camera in the National Par 
Ansel Adams; Time‘in New England, by / 
Strand; Architecture of the Old Northwest Tq 
tory, by Rexford Newcomb; The Index of Amel 
Design, by E. O. Christensen; Primitive Pa 
in America, by Lipman and Winchester; — 
Silent Traveller in New York, by Chiang 
Salem Interiors, by Samuel Chamberlain; ¥ 
Henle’s Rolleiflex by Vivian Winterry. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Drawn from Memory, by John T. McCutch 
. D. R.: Personal Letters, 1925-1945, editee 
Elliott Roosevelt; Fifty Fabulous Years, by 
Kaltenborn; The Hickory Limb, by Henry 
MacCracken; Letters of Richard Wagner, by J 
N. Burk; My Life in Music, by John Erskiy 
Noble Essences, by Sir Osbert Sitwell; Presid: 
Who Have Known Me, by Geo, E. Allen; § 
Masquerade, by Angela Calomiris; Red Ribbow 
a White Horse, by Anzia Yesierska; Spring 
in Paris, by Elliott Paul; the Bewitched Par 
age, by Wm. Stanley Braithwaite; the~Ga 
Hood, by John P. Dyer; Father of Radio, by 
DeForest; Berlioz and the Romantic Centur 
Jacques Barzun; Life of J. M. Keynes by Ray 19 
tod; Herbert Hoover, American Quaker, by DW 
Hinshaw; The Peabody Sisters of Salem by j F 
garet Tharp; Capt. Sam Grant, by Lloyd Le ] 
The Marx Brothers, by Kyle Crichton; Cour 1 
(Leibowitz) by Quentin Reynolds; John Aq F 
and the American Revolution, by Cath 
Drinker Bowen; Rachmaninoff, by Victor I. Seu! 
Mahatma Gandhi, by Lewis Fischer; Lincoln 
lector (Oliver Barrett) by Carl Sandburg; 
Story of Ernie Pyle, by Lee G. Miller. 


\y 
POEMS AND ESSAYS iy 


Collected Poems, by Carl Sandburg presa 
the work of a whole career; also published | 
The Cocktail Party, and Selected Essays, by 

Eliot; Collected Impressions, by Elizabeth Bo: 
A Poet’s Notebook,’ by Edith Sitwell; Wi 
James, by Lloyd, Morris; Still Seeing Thins#) 
John Mason Brown; Stephen Crane by Ji) 
Berryman; H. G. Wells, Prophet of Our Day! 
Antonina Vallentin and the Oxford Boouly 
American Verse, edited by F, O. Matthiessen!) 


; 


orea, “Land of the Morning Calm,” 
aS annexed by Japan in 1910 and gov- 
ed as a Japanese province, Chosen, 
til the defeat of Japan in 1945. 

he decision that Korea should be “free 
1 independent” was made by President 
'D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Winston 
urchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
at the Cairo Conference, Nov., 1943. 
ea was not mentioned in the official 

ort of the Yalta Conference of Roose- 

it and Churchill with Stalin, where the 
ar Eastern concessions for Soviet aid 
ainst Japan were made. The 38th paral- 
| of latitude was designated at Potsdam 
3 the dividing line between Soviet and 
merican occupations of Korea. 
en. of the Army Douglas C. MacAr- 
r, in General Order No. 1, after the 
render of Japan, announced that the 
iet army would receive the surrender 
Japanese troops north of the 38th de- 
ree of latitude in Korea, and the United 
tates Army under Brig. Gen. John R. 
dodge wouid receive their surrender 
Outh of that line. . 

‘Russian troops entered Korea SUE: 10, 
i945; U. S. troops entered a week later. 
hey found 60 splinter parties demanding 
ower. The Soviet military immediately 
an organizing Socialists and Commu-: 
ts and on Sept. 6, 1945, announced 
Korean Peoples Interim Committee, 
odge, now lieutenant general, refused to 
ecognize it and organized the Korean 
Advisory Council with the help of leaders 
Kim Koo and Syngman Rhee and the 
<orean democratic party. Attempts to 
mpromise were rejected by both sides, 
In Dec., 1945, James F. Byrnes, Secy. of 
ate, met with Ernest Bevan, British For- 
eign Minister, and V. M. Molotov, Soviet 
oreign Minister, in Moscow and agreed 
a trusteeship for Korea, to be adminis- 
syed by the U. S., the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain for 5 years, and to a con- 
ference on Korea between the U. S. and 
the Soviet Union. But repeated attempts 


"International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, 
Noy. 25-Dec. 2. Grand Champion steer: Big 
Spring Special, owned by Lloyd Robinson, 19, Big 
Spring, Texas and member of 4-H Club; wet., 
1,075 lbs. Robinson bought it a year ago for $140, 
expects.to cash in about $12,000 in prizes and 
sales price, Reserve G. C.: Toby, Aberdeen Angus, 
350 lbs., owned by Iowa State College, Ames, Ia, 
Angus G. C.: Toby, Iowa State College; Angus 
Reserve G. C. owned by Kenneth Eitel, Green 
Pastle, Mo. Champion Shorthorn steer: Suther- 
land All Steak, Sutherland Farms, Ky. Reserve 
>S. Shorthorn steer: Clausen Bros., Spencer, Ia. 
C. Hereford steer: Big Spring Special (as 
{bove); Reserve G, C. Hereford, owned by Jos, 
Litschke, Enid, Okla, 
Forty-one head of breeding cattle brought 
$68,075, an average of $1,600, at auction. 


National Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia., 
Det. 5-11, was the national show of the Holstein, 
Suernsey and Brown Swiss cattle. 

Holsteins—Grand Champion: Lovcale Master 
Marcy, 4-yr., Harden Farms, Camden, N. Y. At 2 
ms., 8 mos. this cow gave 17,109 lbs. milk and 
310 Ibs. fat in 365 days; at 3 yrs., 10-mos. it gave 
[7,110 Ibs, milk, 617 lbs. fat in 310 days. Among 
ther winners were Pabst Farms, Ill., Hawthorne 
Viellody Farms, Libertyville, Ill., Elmwood Farms, 
bake Forest, Ill. 

Guernseys—Senior Grand Champion cow: Afton’s 
Holden Marie, Curtiss Candy Co., Curtiss, Ill. 
Phis famous Guernsey, now 9 yrs. old, won top 
brizes at both Waterloo and the International 
Sairy Exposition at Indianapolis. As a 2-yr. old 
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- United States and Korea; Background of Negotiations 


to get an agreement with the Soviet Union 
failed in Korea. Moreover the party of 
Dr. Rhee opposed the trusteeship, which 
the U. S. was obligated to uphold. This 
led to charges that Lt. Gen. Hodge was 
compromising with the leftists. ; 

An Interim Legislature, estab. 1946 by 
the U. S., fared no better, Although domi- 
nated by the U. S., it condemned the 
trusteeship, and thus gave Soviet officials 
an excuse for not dealing with South 
Koreans. In Mar., 1947 Gen. Geo. C. Mar- 
shall'asked Foreign Minister Molotov for 
a revision of the Soviet stand on the mem- 
bership of the Soviet-American Commis- 
sion on Korea and obtained an assent, but 
no cooperation in Korea: In May this was 
repeated. On Aug. 26, 1947 the U. S. in- 
vited the Soviet Union to confer in Wash- 
ington and was rejected; the U. S. then 
referred the whole matter to the U. N. 

The Soviet Union proposed, in Septem- 
ber, the evacuation of Korea by foreign 
troops by Jan,, 1948. 

The U. N. named.a Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea to hold elections in 1948. 
When it reached Korea it was refused 
admission to North Korea by the Soviet 
authorities. 

On May 10, 8,000,000 - South Koreans es- 
tablished the Republic of Korea, with 
Seoul as the capital. On July 20, Dr. Syng- 
man Rhee was elected president. On Aug. 
15 the U. S, turned the government-over 
to the Republic and Lt. Gen. Hodge de- 
parted. 

In the meantime the Soviet officials su- 
pee the organization of the People’s 

emocratic Republic of Korea in North 
Korea, with the capital at Pyongyang. At 
the end of the year the Russians an- 
nounced their withdrawal, leaving behind 
a fully equipped and trained army of 
peasants and workers. The South Koreans, 
on the other hand, had a_ constabulary, 
equipped and trained by the U. S. to keep 
order, but not intended to fight a war. 


; “Prize-Winning Cattle at Livestock Expositions, 1950 


she gave 9,911 lbs. milk, 577 lbs. fat. At 6 yrs. 
she gave 14,416 lbs. milk, 785 lbs. fat. At 7 yrs. 
she gave 15,661 lbs. milk, 819 lbs. fat. The Curtiss 
Farm paid $10,000 for her.- Reserve G. C. at both 
Waterloo and Indianapolis was Adohr Eldor Pear- 
lette, Adohr Farms, Camarillo, Calif., 1949 G. C. 
This cow was later bought by Curtiss Farms for 
$23,000. 

Other Guernsey prizes: Senior G. C. bull: Ideal 
Mars, J. M. McDonald, Cortland, N. Y., and 
Clarence Marsh, Canandaigua, N. Y. Reserve 
Senior G. C. bull: High Neptune, J. M. McDonald, 
Cortland, N. Y. Junior Champion bull:. Plegroy- 
sant M. Duncan, Lester Prairie, Minn.; Reserve 
J. C. bull: High North Star, J. M. MeDonald, 
Cortland, N. Y. 

Brown Swiss—G. C. cow; Royal’s Innocent, Lee’s 
Hill Farm, N. J.; also top winner at International 
Dairy Exposition, Indianapolis. 

Ayrshire—G. C. cow: Glengarry Lou, 3 yr. old, 
owned by Fowler McCormick, Barrington, Til. 


International Dairy Expos., Indianapolis, Oct. 7- 
14—Holstein G. C.: Sensation Highline Lassie Bell, 
Warren Wigsten, Pleasant Valley, N. Y.; Holstein 
Reserve G. C.: Loveale Master Marcy, Harden 
Farms, Camden, N. Y. Ayrshire G. C,: Talesman 
Emeral S. Trinket, Meredith Farms, Topsfield, 
Mass. G. C. Brown Swiss cow: Royal’s Innocent, 
Lee’s Hill, N. J. Jersey G. C.: Sybil Design Etta, 
John .S. Ellsworth Farms, Conn. 

All American Jersey Show, State Fair, Dallas, 
Tex.—This fair had 2,176,519 admissions. G. C. 
Jersey: Blonde Aims Sussie, Dr. Jos. D. Wilson, 
Birmingham, Ala - . 
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UNITED STATES 1950 CENSUS 
Places with Population Exceeding 15,000 


Source: Bureau of the Census. (Figures subject to revision) 
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efferson City.. 24,990 | Endicott....... Lakewood...... 67,878 
Site tr »236. ELCEDOTE.. 6 .-.% Lancaster...... 24,140 
pplin®......:- 38,515 | Geneva......-. Timah cere 49,880 
<irkwood...... 18,587 ten Cove....- Lorain: nai. 50,819 
Joplar Blut 15,120 | Glens Falls... .. Mansfield... .. 43,363 
if. Joseph...... 75,572 | Gloversville Maple Heights.. 15,556 
t, Louls....... 852,623 | Hempstead. Marietta....... 6,024 
sedalia.......- 0,269 | Hornell... . . Marion, ....... 33,786 
springfield. .... 66,302 Massillon. . 9,524 
Tniversity City. 39,595) 7oreen Middletown 33,634 
Webster Groves. 23,289 Newark ya 
monte es. , 
| Norwoo 34,626 
3 31,720 Parma. 28,852 
Piqua. . 17,426 
Portsmouth 36,663 
Sandusky...... ,060 
Shaker Hghts 27,980 
South Euclid 415 
Springfield..... 78,02 
aaa tae Steubenville. . 35,695 
PRATHN: cc's ofthe «12 8,943 
Toledo,.....+-- 301,358 
See thes Warren...«..-. 9,67 
Pe See Youngstown.... 167,643 
ee Zanesville,..... 40,24 
4 Queens... ..- 6,25 OKLAHOMA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Richmond.. 191,015 | Ada......--+-- 15,935 
Berlin.....«-+: 16,545 | Newburgh. 31,924 | Ardmore....... 17,831 
oncord....-.: 27/984 | Niagara ‘Falls, . 90,875 | Bartlesville..... 19,262 
he ee 15,911 | North Tona- Chickasha..... 15,753 
BENE... eee 15,631 | _ wanda....... 24,730 | Duncan......-- 15,260 


~~. Yee yy. S 
- 
OKLAHOMA 
(continued) 
35,97 
34,52) 
L7)) 
37,2 
26,9 
242, 
18, 
es 
30:155 
180,586 
16,173 
35,67: 
15, 
17,170 
43,064 
371,011 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Aliquippa. ..... 
Allentown...... 
Altoona. 
Ambridge 
Beaver Falls.... . 17,3385 
Bethlehem. .... 66,027 
radfordi:),..2. 17,281 
Butler. 42), cao 3,511 
Carbondale. . 16,23 
Carlisle. ...0 0. 16,2 
Chambersburg... 17,205 
Chester... 64 5,824 
Clairton..2 522% 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton... 2.5. 
Brie: xs oerewine 
Greensburgh 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton 
Jeannette 
Johnstown 
Kingston 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
MeKees Rocks. 16,278 
McKeesport... . 1,223 
Meadville...... 8,906 
Monessen. ..... 7,929 
Munhall....... 422 
Nanticoke...... 20,140 
New Castle.... 48,563 
New Kensington 25,22 
Norristown..... 88,193 
Oil: City. 20). % 19,556 
Philadelphia... . , 2,064,794 
Pittsburgh. .... 73,763 
Pottstown...... 22,616 
Pottsville. ..... 23,642 
Reading....... 109,062 
Scranton,...... 124,747 
Shamokin...... 16,88 
Sharon. seas 26,30 
Shenandoah..-. 15,792 
State College... 17,142 
Sunbury... .... 15,600 
Swissvale...... 16,467 
Uniontown..... 20,423 
Washington...: 25,898 
West Chester... 15,109 
-West Mifflin.... 17,929° 
Wilkes-Barre... 76,638 
Wilkinsburg. . 31,281 
Williamsport 44,964 
Workagneser 59,704 


RHODE.1 SLAND 


Central Falls. 23,610 
Cranston....... 55,130 
B. Providence,. 395,791 
Newport....... 32,090 
Pawtucket..... 81,180 
Providence..... 247,700 
Warwick. . 43,027 
West Warwick.. 19,042 
Woonsocket. . 50,186 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Andersor...... 19,718 
Charleston... .- 68,243 
Columbia.....- 85,949 
Florence. ...... 2,378 
Greenville...... 57,932 
Orangeburg 15,311 
Rock Hill... .... 24,472 
Spartanburg.... 36,674 
Sumter....-.-- 19,812 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen..-... 20,976 
Rapid City..... 25,179 
Sioux City..... 52,161 
TENNEG EEE 
Bristol. . ~ 16,721 
Chattanooga. 130, 333 


Hi P 28,899 
Fort Worth, 181,718 


Provo. oe 
Salt Lake City., 


Galveston. . 65,898 5 

eases tee ve | B30) Burlington. .... eee 
funeawiler <6.) 16,857 | Rutland... 1,644 
WATCGG = 5 os’. 51.694 VIRGINIA 
Longview...... 24,445 | Alexandria. .... 61,604 


Deaths, Dec. 1, 1949 to Dee. 1, 1950 


sag end 


Abele, Lester J, (57) Bee eeentakive from Ohio, 
1925-33; Arlington, Va., Sept. 25. 

Alexander, Grover Cleveland (63), former National 
League pitcher; pitched.696 games for Phillies, 
Chicago Cubs, St. Louis Cardinals, won -373, 
1911-1930. St. Paul, Neb., Nov. 4. 

Allen, Frank G. (76) Republican ex-Governor of 
Mass., banker; Boston, Mass., Oct. 9. 

Allen, Henry J. (81), former U.S. Senator, Gov- 
ernor; Wichita, Kan., Jan. 17. 

Allen, Hervey (60), novelist, wrote ‘‘Anthony Ad- 
verse;’’ Miami, Fla,, Dec. 28, 1949. 

Anderson, Robert Gordon (69), author; Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y., Sept. 25. 

Andrews, John (34), former Clerk of House of 
Representatives; Washington, May 22. 

Archambault, Alberic A. (63), Assoc. Justice, Rhode 
Island Superior Court; Providence, R. I., Nov. 26. 

Arnold, Gen. Harry (63), World War II com- 
mander Army Air Forces; Sonoma, Calif., Jan. 15, 


pore 


Babcock, Col. William T. (52), U. = Ping i com- 
mandant; Berlin, Germany, Jan. 

Bacheller, Irying (90), Wiite Plains, 
N. Y., Feb. 24. 

Baha’i, *Badiullah (82), son of ae gue of Baha’i 
Persian. religion; Haifa, Israel, 

Barker, Col. William S. (77), 
leader; Glendale, Calif., July 2 

"Bass, Mrs, George (91), woman’ 8 suffrage pioneer; 
Fond du Lac, Wis., 

Beach, Rex (72), eee Hebring: Fla., Dec. 7, 1949. 

Beasley, Tom (90), swordsmith; made sword given 
by London to Gen. Eisenhower; London, Oct. 13. 

Benet, William Rose (64), Reece Pulitzer Prize 
winner; New York City, May 4. 

Dr. Albert Ashton (Td), uae of Intl. 


Bidwell, Alice P. (80) Painter; Chicago, Oct, 22. 
Bigsby, Mrs. Helene (41), former owner St. Louis 
Cardinals baseball club; Philadelphia, Jan. 8. 
Birmingham, George A. (Rev. James Owen Han- 
(nay) (84), British novelist, London, Feb. 2. 
Blackwell, Alice Stone (92), women’s suffrage 

leader; Cambridge, Mass., March 15, 
Blake, Miss Katherine Devereux (92), educator, 
women’s suffrage leader; St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2. 
Bland, Schuyler Otis (71), Democratic bake ats Ne 
tative from Virginia; Bethesda, Md., Feb. 16. 
Blum, Leon (77), former Premier of France, So- 
cialist leader; Jouy- -en-Josas, France, March 20. 
ceteer John (50), newspaperman; "New York, 
Ctra sl 
Booth, Gen. Evangeline poy (84), Se lvaeee Army 
mmander: Hartsdale, N. Y., July 17. 
oo Dr. Isaiah (a), president emeritus of 
Johns Hopkins. University, Balto.; Jan. 6. 
Brady, William A, (86), Broadway theatrical pro- 
ducer, sports promoter; New York City, Jan. 6. 
Braid, James (80), Golf ‘champion, made hole-in- 
one 18. times; London, Noy. 27. 
Brice, Jane Francis (90), last surviving grand- 


> oe 


novelist; 


jpelvation Army 


Charleston... .. 72,818 
Clarksburg..... 31,81 

Fairmont...... 29,273 
Huntington. . 86,160 
Martinsburg... 15,566 


daughter, Francis Scott Key; Ross, Calif., Nov.s 
Brickley, Charlies E, (58), Harvard football sts 
New York City, Dec. 28, 1949. 
Brown, Maj. Gen. Lloyd Mg veteran of Wor! 
Wars I and II; Washing’ Ga., Feb. 17. 
Buchanan, Rear Adm. Pat (62). veteran of We 
Wars I and II; Oakland, Calif.; March 23. 
Buck, Frank (Bring ’Em’ Back Alive) (66), 
game hunter; Heuston Tex., March 25. 
Buck, Gen. Wm. M. (98), ex-commander Unit) 
Confederate yaieuae Muskogee, Okla., July 
Bullwinkle, A. L. (87), Representative. 2 ll 
North Carolina Dist.;’ Gastonia, N. iC.) ANSE 
Burke, George J., Sr. (65), judge Nuremberg W) 
Trials, 1947-48: Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 3. 
Burroughs, Edgar Rice (74), author, created “Ts 
zan"’; Los es March 19. 
Butts Henry F. J. (72), pioneer. ballistics expe 
New York City, May 10. ‘ 


Loy oe 


Cakmak, Field Marshal Fevzi (74), defended Dai 

danelles py aielt Allies in World War I; Istanbi 

Turkey, April 1 

Carpenter, Hdwara: Childs. (16), playwright, nove 

ist; Torrington, Conn., i 

Carr, Ralph L et 62), Gov. of Colorado, 1939-4. 
Denver, Sept. 

Castner, Col. Taateabe V. (47), commanded mil 

tary combat Sager ee unit in Alaska; Oal 

land, Calif., 6, 1949. 

Cavandish, award W. S., 10th dal of Devo: 

shire (55), ye ea Eng., Nov 

Church, Ralph E. (66), Republica, Reruennad 
from Illinois; Washington, March 21, 

Clapham, Sir Alfred (67), pres., Royal Archaeolog 
cal Inst.; Ripon, se Oct. 27. 

Clark, Mrs. Florence L age bred steeplecha} 
horses; Westbury, L. at Y., Oct 2 

Clark, The Rt. Rev. teghed Cc. (58), Protestay 
Episcopal bishop of Utah; Salt Lake City, Nov. 3 

Cochran, William F, (74) philanthropist, pre 
hibitionist, socialist; Baltimore, Md., July 2. 

Colby, Bainbridge (80), cornice Secretary of Sta’ 
Bemus Point, N. Y., April 1 

Connor, Dr, Robert D. W. @), historian, forme 
U. S. Archivist; Durham, C., Feb. 25. 

Contorgeorge, Archbishop ‘Ghiletipnee: (56), PB 
mate of Greek Orthodox Church in the U. 

BY Kore Se dine boc i 
ouzens, Fran » banker, former mayor 
Detroit; Detroit, Mich., 31. * 

Coveleskie, Harry (64), PH ladelphia Natoned 
pitcher, 1908-1919; Philadelphia, Aug. 4, i 

Craven, Vice Adin, Thomas Tingey (76), ex-d/) 
rector of Naval Aviation, Ordered first aircra}. 
carrier; New York City, April 5. 

Cuyler, Hazen (Kiki) (50), former major leag 
baseball star; Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb, 11. 


eS) Nees, f 
Dana, Dr. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (69), ed 
cator, author, poet’s grandson; Cambride 
Mass,, April 27. 


(80), former drama critic of | _ 
Tet. a for Dept. of 


aoe 
fayor of London, 


g, Warwick ce British author; Wey- 
ge, England, : 

Pores Dr. ‘Chenles 331), helped overthrow 
government; Havana, Feb. 19. 

in tt, Dr. Tyler 6%, Spine Pulitzer Prize 


retired 


J. (Os "publisher & ‘Rural New 
; New York City, March 1. 
S, ‘Samuel Chandler (81), former Pres. Cocoa 
la Co.; Lakemont, -Ga.,*Nov. 1. 
erty, Robert E. (65), ex-pres. Carnegie Inst. 
‘Technology; Scotia, N. Y., 19. 
ovan, Maj. Gen. Leo (54), headed War Crimes 
mmission in Manila; Fort Belvoir, Va., May 


ss, Mrs. Florence (78), former owner Pitts- 
h Pirates; Pittsburgh, May 12. 
, Maj. Gen. George Brand (88), commander 
1 World War I; Lexington, Ky., March 15 
Herbert (66), man. director, Dunhill Pipe 


o.; Milan, Italy 
Pont, = Paul (63). 1 industrialist; Philadelphia 


- a, aon Clarence A (67), ex-City Manager of 
cinnati; Laguna Beach, Calif., May 6. 


eee 
at, ge A, (88), Unitarian minister, son of 
Ww. Eliot: Boston, Oct. 15. 
ree, Edwin Rogers (66), sociologist, headed 
ulius eae) ve New York City. Feb. 21. 
met, Thos. A., . (71), ex-bishop of Jamaica; 
Soston, Oct. <e 


tgs 


er, Leander B. (82), ret. Yi 
rt justice; Huntington, 7 I., Nov. 4. 

ey, John H. (77), publisher, ch., HOLC, 1933- 
8: Washington, Nov. 19. 

gehild, Gen. Muir S. (55), vice chief of staff 

f U. S. Air Force; ha Myer, Va., March 17. 
mey, Albert. G, (58 Xs cae eS of Indianapolis; 
fjotre Dame football star; Indianapolis, Nov, 12. 
5, Samuei Simson (90), soap manufacturer, phi- 
ynthropist; Philadelphia, Pa,, June 23. 
la, Anthony (80), Arctic explorer; New York 
aad April 8. 

Brig. Gen. Charles (48), Marine Corps air 
es at Guadalcanal; Bryn Mawr, Pa., May 3. 
thler, Rear Adm. Peter (55), Pacific Fleet am- 
hibious forces commander; San Diego, Calf., 
uly 14. 
rach, Perey Keese AIS author’ of juvenile 


State Supreme 


ooks; Oradell, N. J. 5. 

fcher, Arthur Are). (65), baseball player, coach; 
os Angeles, Feb 

tcher, John Gould (64), poet, won Pulitzer 
rize; ‘Little Rock, Ark., May 10. 


h, Mme. Julie (90), widow of Marshal Fer- 

inand Foch; Paris, Oct. 

d, Clara aan Cars. Henry Ford) (83), De- 

oit, Mich ep 

ssell, Gosta (74), Radiologist, author of scien- 

fic works; Stockholm, Noy. 14 

ler, Col. Halstead, £.G (51), Bataan campaign 
o; Afton, Va e 

eres Jr., William C. (13), iadusalalint, golf 

namp; Oakmont, Pa., July 4 

ser, James E. (33), State assemblyman, boy 
sif wonder; English Creek, N. J., Aug. 29. 

sdenwald, Dr. Harry (85), Zionist leader, eye 

yecialist; Baltimore, April 8. 

ch, Daniel (52), president of Zionist Organiza- 

on of America; New York City, March 7. 


runt? pipiens 


fney, Brig. Siena pale V. (56), Arctic flier; 
ta, Ga., March 
eld, ‘James Be acioe 884), son of President 
ymes A. Garfield; Cleveland, March 24, 
ibaldi, Gen. Giuseppe (Peppino) (70), grand- 
m of Ttalian patriot; Rome, May 19. 
es, Edwin A. (75), artist; Detroit, Noy. 4. 
shrist, Fred C. (st), former Republican Con- 
Laurens, Iowa, Marc 
bel, Eliig A. (84), }, merchant, » hillanthropist: 
Iphia, March 
agar Miguel Mariano (60), President of 
wba, 1936; Havana, Oct. 
dspeed, Charles E. (83), 
er, Mass., 
pe rert S. (68); agriculturist, master, Na- 
onal. Grange; New York, Oct, 26. 
uman, Sid (70), showman, theater owner; Hol- 


1 Boston bookseller, col- 


Notable Deaths in 1950 
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Iywood, 
hans Es : 
Benaior _ Boda Fa ia eon fa, aes IN Aw. eae 


Jan. 25. 
Greenleaf, Ralph (50), wor! as eae billiar 
champion; Philade ekg ch. he 
Greenslade, Vice Adm, John ‘Wilts “ie9). xe retired 
Greenwalt, or tree ais? Bel tanlet, th ne 
Wa. ar, - 
bunctan’ Teh Move “e of Wil 
Griffin, Most Rev. William A, (64), Roman bowen 


olic Bishop of Trenton; Elizabeth, N. J., Jan. 1. 
Grinius, Dr. Kazys (83), former president of 

Lithuania; Chicago, Ill., June 3. 
—= FS ; 


Hainsworth, George; Canadian hockey star; Groy- 
enhurst, Ont.. Oct.: 10. 

Hall, The Rev. Percy Foster 8%), Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman; Alexandr Va., 31. 

Hancock, Ralph (51), designed Rockefeller Center 
Gardens; London, Sept. 1. 

Harcourt, Lady Evelyn Peet: concert pianist, 
gs of Adm. Sir Cecil Harcourt; London, Oct. 


Hand, Dudley J. (77), Major General, ret. Span- 
ish and World War I vet.; Cleveland, O., Oct. 9, 

Harmer, Sir Sidney Frederick (88) Zoologist, Brit- 
ish Museum, ret.; Cambridge, tb. 24. 

Harper, Lathrop C. (83), book. dea: er, authority 
on medieval works; New York City, Aug bei 

Harriman, Mrs. Grace (77), widow of Oliver Harri- 
man, banker; N. Y. City, Mar. 28. 

Hart, Max (76), agent for vaudeville stars; New 
York City, May 23. 

Harwood, Charles (70), Gov. Virgin Islands, 1941- 
46; Harrison, N. Y., Oct. 23. 

Hawkins, Hamilton Smith (78), Brig. woe former 

“C.0. Ist Cavalry Division; Wash., 30. 

Haycox, Ernest (51), novelist. of Western scenes; 
Portland, Ore:, Oct. 13. 

Hayes, Frances (Mrs. Harry E. Smith) (82), only 
daughter of President Rutherford Hayes; Lew- 
iston, Me., March 19. 

Henigan, James P. Na) Boston, marathon run- 
ner; Chesterfield, G., Feb. 27, 

Hermant, Abel Cae), tease 
Academy; Chantilly, Sept 22. 

Herter, Albert (78), wBortraté painter; Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., Feb, 15. 

Hickens, Robert ikpiae ey 
Zurich, Switzerland, July 2 
Hinton, Charles (80), pantie, 

ville, N. Y., Oct. 13. 

Hodge, Sir Rowland F. Ww. (91), shipbuilder; Sur~ 
rey, England, Sept. 21. 

Hoeberg, Georg (77), conductor of Pan Royal 
Orchestra; Verbaek, Denmark, Aug. 3, 

Hopkins, Arthur (71), Broadway stage producer, 
author; New York City, March 22. 

Howe, Dr. Percy Rogers (85), pioneer in dental 
research; Belmont, Mass., Feb. 28. 

Petes, Charles Evans Jr. (60), lawyer, former 

S. Solicitor General; New York City, Jan. 21, 

Humid: Dr. Edwin Holt om retired Methodist 
Bishop, Washington, Feb. 

Huhn, Bruno (78), composer conductor; 


York City, May 13. 
Hulbert, Murray (65), apes ne District Court 
Hurley, Edward T. (81), artist, etcher; Cincinnati, 


member French 


English novelist; 


sculptor; Bronx- 


New 
Judge; Bayport, N. Y., A 


Noy. 29. 
Hutin, Marcel (81), journalist, ex-editor Echo de 
Paris; Paris, Oct. 20. 


poems [ese 
Ingram, Rex (58), airecias of silent filins; Holly- 
wood, Calif., July 
Ishiwata, Sotaro (59), “Minister of the Imperial 
Household, Japan, until office was abolished by 
Gen. MacArthur, 1946; Tokyo, Noy. 


Jardine, Rev. Robert Anderson (72), performed 
marriage of Duke and Duchess of Windsor; 
Bedford, England, March 10. 

Jeffries, Edward J. (49), served 5 terms as Mayor 
of Detroit: Miami Beach, Fla., April 2. 

Jerger, Dr. Joseph (69), surgeon, "Chicago, July 4. 


Johnson, Arthur C. (76), editor, Columbus, O. 
Dispatch; Cleveland, Nov. 11. : 
Johnson, Curtis B.. (74), publisher, Observer; , 


Charlotte, Nice 
Jones, Llewellyn (81), tax expert, horticulturist; 
Providence, Rok, Oct. 11. 


ital, 


Katz, Rabbi Jacob (56), Sing Sing Prison chap- 
lain for 32 years; New York City, March 25. 
Kaufmann, Edmund L, (64), Zionist leader, philan- 

thropist; Washington, D. C., July_17. 


Kelly, Edward J. (74), Mayor of Chicago, 1933-— 


1947, important political boss credited with 


ee ee 


. y 


286 


yerful sup 
term 


Lo me eee 


PRG as “Oct, 20 
weit ‘Chates (8 és), 5), forier Federal Judge, author; 
aa eee 
Kilbrecken, Lo: Lord (Hugh Godley) (73), Irish peer, 


lon, Oct. 
ine. Wil iam Lyon Mackenzie (76), Prime Min- 
ister of Canada for 21 years; Kingsmere, July 22. 
Kingston, The M. Rev. George (61), Primate 
Church of England in Canada; Toronto, Noy. 20 
Kirby, Edmund H. -(86), ret. newspaper editor; 
Providence, Fe 2 
ae a Poe hk aN. 22. 
oughkeepsi = 
Klein, Charles (74), artist, mural painter; Wood- 
stock, es tt. 15. 


Klemin, Dr, Alexander (61), aviation authority; 
Greenwich, Conn., March 13. 

Koiso, Gen. Kunaiki (76), Japanese prime min- 
ister, 1944-1945, ene to-prison for life as 
war criminal; Rokyo, N 

ee ywasell,P (iz), 
Sofia, Jan 

Korzybski, Alfred Habdank (70), Polish-born au- 
thority on semantics; Sharon, Conn., March 1, 


Oct. 28. 
(81), motion picture pioneer with 


a 
a picuiier of Bulgaria; 


—L eee 
. 
Larguier, Leo (71), pahor. member Goncourt 
Academy; Paris, Oct. 3 ; 
Laski, Harold J. (56), political scientist, leader 


in British Labor party; London, ‘March 24. 

Lavitrano, Luigi Cardinal (76), Prefect of Vati- 
can’s Congregation of the Religious; Marino, 
Italy, Aug. 2. 

Lawrence, Charles Lanier (67), inventor of air- 
cooled airplane engine; East Islip, N. Y., June 23. 

Lebrun, Albert (78), last. President of Third 
French Republic, resigned after Nazi invasion; 
Paris, March 

Lee, James Pollock (43), Cok, U.S. Air Force, ret., 
commanded first squadron. to land in Kip 
before surrender; Englewood, N. Y., Nov 

Leech, Edward T. (57), editor of The Pitisburgh 
Press, senior editor of Scripps-Howard News- 
papers; Pittsburgh, Dec, 11, 9, 

Lesinski, Rep. John A, (65), Democrat, chairman 
of House Committee on Education and Labor; 
Dearborn, Mich., May 27. 

Lewis, Vivian M,. (80), lost Governorship race to 
Woodrow Wilson in 1910; Paterson, N. J., 
March 14, 

Lewis, Sir Willmott H. (72), Washington corre- 
spondent of London Times for 27 years; Wash., 


Jan, 4. 

Linder, Max (69), playwright; New York, Nov. 9. 

Lindley, Sir Francis ee Se pes British diplomat; 
Hampshire, Eneg., 

EanereenrG, George S. Athos. ‘industrialist; Ithaca, 

Y., May 

Biteastan, Jacob H, (54), New York Supreme 
Court justice, Ind Dist.; Brooklyn, Oct. - 

Lombardo, Tom; Lieut., 2nd Infantry Div., U. S. 
A., former coac at’ West Point and football 
star; killed in Korea, Sept. 24 

Lovelock, Dr. John (39), New Zealand-born Olym- 
pic track champion, N. Y..C.,, Dec. 28, 1949, 

Lucas, Maj. Gen. John PoG59);, commander in 
invasion of Italy; Chicago, Dec. 24, 1949. 

Lynam, Dr. Frank (84), ch. American Relief in 
Russia, 1922; Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 9. 

Lyon, William’ Parker (83), owner of Pony Express 
Museum; Arcadia, Calif., Dec. 15, 1949. 


ae, pee 


Maclean, John Bayne 88) magazine publisher; 
Toronto, Canada, Sept. 

Madison, Harold L, (ii), ernishelooiee curator; 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 4. 

Maier, Rev. Dr. Walter Arthur (56), Lutheran 
radio, preacher; St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11, 

Mains, Walter L. (88), circus executive, ret.; 
neya, O., Nov 

Malone, Dudley, Field 68), politician; 
Culver City, Calif., Oc 

Mann, Heinrich Ludwig Cis). exiled German au- 
thor; Los Angeles, March 12. 

Marcus, A. B. (67), petied vaudeville producer; 
Los Angeles, Calif., . 6. 
asters, Edgar Lee @1)" poet, wrote pepeon River 
Anthology’; Philadelphia, March 5. 
tthews, Chas. W. (102), Confederate veteran, 
ickett’s Div., C..S. A.; Bluefield, Va., Oct. 9. 

Matz, Israel (81), Saga "scholar, philanthropist; 

w York City, Feb. 

Maxey, George W.. (72), Shier Justice of Pennsyl- 
varia Supreme Court; Pittsburgh, March 20, 
McCatroll, Henry Geo. (49), Brig. Gen., U.S.A:: 
“raided Tokyo with Doolittle; Honolulu, Oct. 1. 
McCoy, Robt. E. (34), Southern amateur golf 

champion; Atlanta, Oct. 24. 


Ge- 


lawyer, 


3,488) Ree of N. Y. Su-} 


Queen 
| Miller, Carroll 


Cin 
. Ernest D. (65), naval 
; Portsmouth, Va., D 
Meriwether, Walter ". (89), newspaper own 
correspondent; Charleston, Miss., Oct. at P 

ng eg, Peed AS contract bridge cha C 

Metcalf, Stephen QO. (93), reer st 
idence Journal; Providence, R. sot, 

Miaskovsky, Nixotai Yakovlevich vy, 
composer; 

Michaelis, Mrs. wearin (77), Danish author, wrt 
“The Dangerous Age;’’ Co) Jan. 

Milford Haven—Dowager rehioness of. 
former Princess Victoria Alberta, granddau. 

A foe ae London, Sept. 24. 
(74), member of Interstate C 
merce Commission; Washington, Dec. 24 
Minot, Dr. George R. (64), Sabaleal rese 
Nobel Prize winner; Brookline, Mass., F 

Mitchell, Humphrey (55), Canadian Labor 
ister; Ottawa, Canada., Aug. 1. : 

Moore, J, Hampton (86), former Congressm 
ex-Mayor of eS Philadelphia, ay) 

Moore, William R. (40), Oklahoman; A.P. 
correspondent; killed in Korea, July 30. 

Moran, John d: (74), last survivor Dr. Wa 
Reed’s yellow fever exper., 1900; Havana, aed 

pire sep Sylvester (75), former'R. C. Archbish 

f Delhi-Simla, India; Dublin, Ire., Oct. 24. 

Murohy, Charles M. (Mile-a-Minute) (79), he 
bicycle speed record; New York City, Feb. 

Murphy, Rev. Joseph A., S. J. (68), former rece 
of Fordham aes New York City, March 24_ 

Murrie, Wiliam F. R. (77), ole tate nickel chou 
late bar; Plainfield, N. J. Kis 

Musselman, Alvin J. Go, invenane Santa BS 
bara, Calif., Oct. 11. 

meee reo : 

Nagle, Gen. Robert A. (83), Co. 433rd Troop Ci 
rier Wing; Newton, Mas: 9. 

Newton, Rev. Dr. Joseph Steere (73), Protest# 
clergyman, author; Philadelphia, Jan. ‘24. . 

Nichols, George (i), hier yachtsman; 
Springs Harbor, N. 

nae ols, oe Baird (is). DURA: Kent, Con 

ug. 

Niles, Brig. Gen. Alva J. (67), World War I cos 
mander, a founder of American Legion; Lar 
Tex., Jan. 20. 

Noonan, The Very Rev. Joseph (%6), of Chris 
Brothers of Ireland; Dublin, Nov. 

Norman, Lord Montagu Collet (78), former G: 
ernor of the Bank - England; London, Feb. 4) 

Null, Samuel (56), N. Y. State Supreme Cow 
Justice; New York City, Dec. 10, 1949. 

Nystrom, Chas. G. (68), yacht designer, built 24 

defenders; New York, 


aus Gets 


Oddie, Tasker L. (80), former U. S, Senator fr# 
Nevada; San Francisco, Feb. 17, ¥ 
Olds, Ransom E. (86), Lansi 

Mich., Aug. 26. 
Orlando, Gen. Taddeo {%) Italian War Minist 
Rome, Italy, Sept. 1. 


auto pioneer; 


Rete ee | 
Palma, Arturo Alessandri y (81), former presid! 
of Chili; ne Aug. 


Palmer, Charles M (93), retired newspaper pi 
lisher; Saranac Lake, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1949, 
Parshall, Dr, H. M. (52), Harness racer, wou 
Hambletonians: Urbana, O., Nov. 30. 
Pasha, Ismail Sidky (75), former premier of Bey, 
5 Paris, Reouee, ie as 7 
emberton, Broc! , Broadway producer, ac 
New York City, March 11. ee ‘ 
Pemberton, Sir Max (86), British novelist, jo 
pre ‘Mer Phi ; 22. 
roctor, exander mister (88), sculptor; # 
Alto, Calif., Sept. oS R 
Pillsbury, Alfred Fiske ie)» flour mill executi 
Minneapolis, March 12. 
Ponchon-Jent, Frederic (35), publisher Der Bu 
Berne, Switzerland ict 
Ponzi, Andrew (47), former world’s pocket biili 
champion; _Philadelphia, April. 11, 
Poole, Ernest (69), novelist, Pulitzer Prize 
J ner; Modes York tie (88) 10. : 
ope, Harry Melville , exper nsmith; Je 
City, N. J., Oct. x ee i 


so) pablader of 
>a ete 
87), £ rs rdean Mt eG 


Saal “noted flier ‘ost in 
> Trona, Calif., 4, 


age 


ob, John J. (71), ex-v.p. and director of Gen- 
Motors Corp. and E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Gentreyilie, Md., Oct. 15. 
d, Clifford S, (74), ret. chief editorial 

ter, Chicago ribs: Chicago, Oct. 

ion, Theodore Leon (69), retired pankes fur 
chant; New York City, Dec. 8, 1949. 

raicte: or (80), president of fur house; 


g, Robert Edward (52), peaeee circus, 
er opera singer; Sarasota; Fla., Jan. 2. 
nda, Manuel Enrique (72), leader in U. S. 
r industry; Havana, Feb. 9. 
e, John A, (71), pioneer in bus transporta- 
on; Fort Lauderdale, Fla., March 16. 
is, Sir Geo. (90), London hospital head, 
ag as ‘‘Audax’’; Malvern, Eng., Sept. 29. 

2 Philip Ashton GD, author, historian; 
rinceton, N. J., Sept. 
fan, Dr. Desiderio to), internationally known 
nm; Phila., Pa., Sept. 
ones, Count ee (87), Spanish states- 
an; Madrid, Spain, Sept. 11. 
S, Charles G. (65), press secretary to President 
pean, Spr aes Prize winner; Washington, 


C., Dec 
4 Pierre (0)? French surrealist painter; Milan, 
aly, Sept. 2 
idle, G. Mortimer (95), 30 years head of Dan- 
uy "Fair; Danbury, Conn., Oct. 17. 


LAOy 


ath, Albert (57), Chicago lawyer, 
yner of Alsab; Philadelphia, Oct. 5. 
atini, Rafael (75), British-Italian 
delboden, Switzerland, Feb. 13 
dford, Sir George Ritchie (57), Governor of 
ahamas; Nassau, Sept. 17. 
John, Lynn W. (73), ret. athletic director, 
hio State Un.; Columbus, O., Sept. 
ders, Everett. (68), secretary to President 
Dolidge, Washington, May 12. 
uyler, William M. (12), editor of American 
ear Book; New York City, April 21. 
warzschild, Leopold (58), economist, sae 
urnalist; Santa Margherita, Italy, Oct. 
‘Ss, Taber (80), Gans painter; N.Y.C., oct. 18. 
well, A. A. F. (85), Justice, stan Court of 
orth Carolina; Durham, N. C.,) 
Z, Karl (80), Socialist leader, 
austrian FePuplic: Vienna, Feb. 
nley, Peter F. (72), restaurateur; N. ‘Y.C., Mar. 1. 
w, Albert (66), pres., Lehigh & Hudson 
iver Ry. since 1940; Warwick, N. Y., Oct. 30. 
ling, Carroll H, (68), noted jockey; Elmont, 
. ¥., Jan. 12. 
ee Sid (51), Maer pag of Variety; Harri- 
¥., March 10.» 
i ae William Adams (76), retired reference 
ef of Library of Congress; Wash., May 16. 
dley, Miss Agnes (56), American author, jour- 
‘list; Oxford, England, May 6. 
bh, Cecil (66), Ex-pres. Vardiey. of London, 
‘d.; Greenwich, Conn., Oct. 
th, John Lawrence (61), chemist, first com- 
ercial producer of penicillin; Brooklyn, Neriess 


ily 10. 

th, Dr. Robert Holbrook (71), founder, with 
sw York associate, of Alcoholics Anonymous in 
35; known as “Dr. Bob.” Treated 5,000 cases 
alcoholism without charge; Akron, O., Nov. 16. 
lin, Nat (60), American sculptor; Paris, July 8. 
ts, Field Marshal Jan Christiaan (80), Prime 
inister of South Africa; Ivene, South Africa, 
pt. 11. 

Naing, Dr. Francis Trow (53), N. Y. State Ed- 
ation Commissioner; Center Harbor, N. H., 
ar. 25. 

\r, Lawrence York (79), submarine builder; 
»w London, Conn., Sept, 26. 

zer, Lieut. Col. Samuel EB. (39), called ‘‘Sergt. 
wk of World War II’’ for capturing 508 Ger- 
wns while unarmed; died in Korea Oct: 30. 

k, Alfred Louis (100), prof. of languages, offi- 
r, French Academy; Sheerness, Eng., Oct. 27. 
iberg, Rabbi Milton (46), Jewish leader; New 
rik City, March 20. 
thardt, Laurence A. (57), U Ambassador 
Canada; in plane crash near Gotaaae, Mar. 28. 
ens, J. Hubert (60), pear! bobsled cham- 
on; ‘Lake Placid, , Nov..26. 

man, Mrs. atiired Mw. Ww. (60), Lay beaten 
children’s books; Cornwall, N. Y., aly 


sportsman, 


novelist; 


14. 
Siended first 


jani-language | S 


se Ww. Pe retired book publisher: 


Str on ae ur die), hor were seri: 3 
of Pauline; Shut G8) Lakes, N. Se ae a 

gee Judge e John ike J, (56), Janis, Sehacrane 

rT ity, 

Sullivan; Sept. William (52), emdr. of Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard; Bremerton, Wash., 

Sweet, Dr. Louis Matthews (80), Presbyterian 
clergyman, author; Carbondale, Pa., Oct. 


ee 


Tarr, Edgar Jordon (69), director, Ban = 
ada; Winnipeg, Nov ‘ H i aes 

Thacher, Thomas (6s), former, pores General of 
the U. S.; New York, Nov. 

Theophilius, Metropolitan Crheodore Pashkovsky) 
(76), Primate of See Re ef Church of 

merica; San Francisco, i June 

Thralls, Michael J. ap 
Oregon City, Ore., Nov 

Thunderwater, Chief (Oghema Niagara) (85), 
Chief of Osankee tribe; Cleveland, Ohio, June 10. 

Tichenor, Frank A. ie) magazine publishey ; 


Greenwich, Conn., 

Timberlake, Col. mawand J. Sl), pune West Poist 
mess hall; Tampa, Fla., ‘Nov 

Tolstoy, Countess Titiana’ (84), duds of Count Leo 
Tolstoy; Rome, Sept. 22. 

Tosti, Liberato Msgr. (67), archbishop, papal nun- 
cio of Paraguay; Rome, Oct .20, 


Trumbull, Miss Annie Eliot (92), author; Hartford, 
Conn., Dec. 22, 1949. 
pee pets o 


Ulreich, Nora Woodson, wrote children’s books 
under name Nura; New Rochelle, Oct. 26. 

Urrutia, Dr. Francisco José (80), League of Nations 
leader; Bogota, Aug. 7. 


coe Viet 
Van Doren, Carl (64), literary teacher, Pulitzer 
prize winner; Torrington, Conn., July 18. 
Van Namee, George R, (71), former N. Y. State 
Public pA Commissioner; New York City, 


949 
Van Zelm, J. ‘Loyis (77), petree. New York City 
banker; New Rochelle, N. Y., Dec. 11, 1949. 
von Bohlen und Halbach, Dr. Gustav Krupp (79), 

German munitions mfr.; Essen, Jan. 5 


SNS | Press 


Walkins, Rear Adm. Geoffrey R. S. (64), British 
submarine officer to whom after both world wars 
Germany surrendered its submarines; London, 


Winter Park, Fla., Se 

Wavell, Earl Field’ Marshal Archibald Percival 
(67), British commander in North Africa in 
World War II, Viceroy of India; London, May 24. 

Webster, Edwin Sibley (82), Boston industrial 
engineer; Newton, Mass., May 10. 

Weill, Kurt (50), German- born composer; 
York City, April 3 

Wensley, Frederick (84), retired chief constable of 
Scotland Yard; London, Dec. 4, 1949. 

Wheeler, Lucien’ C. (73), chief of White House 
Secret, Service staff; Los Angeles, Calif,, July 23. 

Wheelock, Louis W. (79), retired newspaper ad- 
vertising executive; Swarthmore, Pa., Jan. 10. 

Wiechert, Ernst (63), German novelist; Staefa, 
Switzerland, Aug. 

Williams, Michael (73), journalist; founder, The 
Commonwealth; Hartford, Conn., Oct. 12 

Williams, Prof. Wynant, J J. (86), radio, television 
pioneer; Troy, N. Y., a ee 

Wilson, Rufus Rockwell (84), authority on Abra- 
ham Lincoln; Elmira, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1949. 

Winlock, Dr. Herbert Eustis (65), Egyptologist, 
observer of Tut-ankh-Amen’s, tomb; Venice, Fla., 
Jan. 26. 

Winters, James J. (74), retired newspaper execu- 
tive; Rockville Center, N. -Y., March 7, 

Witmark, Jay G): folined music publisher; New 

poet, 


York City, Feb. 

Wood, Clement (62), “Glory 

Road, ” etc. -Delanson N. Y. 

Woodrum, Clifton A. (63), ret. Dem. Representa- 
tive from Virginia; Washington, 6. 

Woodward, Miss Dewing (94), 
Miami, Fla., July / 

Wright, Joe, Sr. (a6), ‘Canadian sportsman, oars 
man; Toronto, ee ene, 

Wright, Col. Sir W. Charles (74), British stéel 
controller during World Wars; London, Aug. 14, 


pan hy (gies 
Yen, Dr. W: W. (Yen Hui-ching) (13), Roser 
Premier of China; Shanghai, China, May 23. 
Yensen, Dr. Tygve V. (66), scientist; Prestwick, 
Scotland, July 2. 


July 30. 
Wattles, Willard (62), poet, professor of literature; 
Sept. 25. 


New 


aothens of 
Oct. 


(106) Civil War veteran; 


ct. 
‘noted. painter; / 


- Cotton, Rayon, Nylon Textile Manufacturing 


Source: Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 


Cotton textiles, including cotton tire 
cord and fabrics 


Be Gk se | Saiteare yards. 


_PRODUCTION 


9,391,578,000 
11,083,383,000 
12,204,611,000 


880,205,000 
1,468,009,000 


19,743,000 
218,970,000 


AVAILABLE FOR U. S. CONSUMPTION 
VTE NES othe lap me ga a Ca 8,531,116,000 
1948 Peak peace-time year U. S. . 
ie catton jee eoasurapitn, Ne | 9,954,419,000 
[942° Peak war-time year, includes 

military, ete. : BS ean eecater i a 11,774,404,000 


AVAILABLE PER CAPITA FOR U. S 
CONSUMPTION 
1949 Population 149,215,000.-..... 57.17 
1942 Peak war-time year, Includes 
Z military population 134,665, 


Production of Broad Woven Fabrics 
(Exeept Tire Cord and Fabric) 
COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS 


Jan.- 
Fabrics 1949 June 
1950 
1,000 linear yards 
OGHONIOUCK 6 oe ee eee 216,816 120,000 
Narrow sheetings and allied 
coarse and medium yarn....| 1,764,965 978,000 
Print cloth yarn... .. 2.0.0... 3,158,320] 1,797,000 
-Colored yarn cotton goods and 
related fabrics............. 653,162) | 422,000 
Wide cotton fabrics.,.......4 590,559) 344,000 
Fine cotton goods.,......... 1,009,935 594,000 
Napped fabrics... 328,737 185,000 


Towels, towelings and dish 
cloths 349,788 199,000 
Specialties and all other...,.. 334,069 202,000 


{ 
i 
< | 


| 


} 


= 


2 | 


RAYON BROAD WOVEN FABRICS 


Fabrics “1949 | 
1:0, une 
100 cent filament rayon...| 1,296, 
100 i cent spup rayon...... 340,603 
Combination filament 
que chetsiss sta A sees ts 184,533 
phols , dra) , 
estry and tle fabrics... 29,860 
All other rayon mixtures....- 105,434 ; 
. 1 
Motels piste ase sates 1,957,105! 1,144 
: t 
coe 4 
NYLON BROAD WOVEN. FABRICS — 


92,997 
52,267 


Nylon (100 per cent)........ 
Other synthetics and silk fab- 
ries (ine. mixtures)........-: 


Total production of cot- 
ton, rayon, nylon, othe 
synthetic and _ broad 
woven goods (except tire 
fabrics). 4 Sc ee 


5 


10,508,720| 6,07¢ 


TIRE CORD AND FABRIC 


Cotton Industry 


Spindles in place January, 1950...... 
(includes cotton system spindles on 
other fabrics) 
Spindles active consuming cotton only 
Consuming fibers other than cotton, 
Qnblendss sion abt ee ye te 


Production in square yards. ........ 
Exports in square yards, ..... ne, 
Imports in square yards. .,.. 
Looms in place July 29, 1950 


COTTON SYSTEM SPINNING SPINDLES 
Spindles in Place July 29, 1950 


Cotton-growing States—Alabama 1,706,000; G 
gia 3,194,000; Mississippi 113,000; North Car 
5,975,000; South Carolina 5,679,000; Tennéa 
554,000; Texas 209,000; Virginia 650,000; J 
‘Calif., Ky., La., and Okla, 176,000. Total 18,256 

New England States—Connecticut 490,000; 1 
631,000; Massachusetts 2,265,000; Rhode Is 
698,000; N. H. and Vt. 250,000. Total 4,332,0000 
Rest of United States—New York 218,000; : 
Ind., Md., Mich., N. J., Ohio, and Pa, 201 


8,406,351! 4,841,000 


Total 419,000. 
Total United States—23,007,000. 


Tornadoes in U. S., Loss 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


of Life, Property Damage 


Number | Total loss | Property 
reported “of life losses 

90 150 $2,264,500 
121 509 15,007,700 
81 135 7,431,150 
65 206 6,861,500 
87 498 15,007,500 
106 202 5,456,300 
108 135 6,880, 

102 109 2,968,725 
130 376 26,072,350 
119 794 24,039,900 
11 144 4,323,950 
164 540 43,455,650 
203 2 13,235,600 
197 274 10,112,400 
192 179 12,289,100 
94 36 3,215,90 
152 394 8,888,525 
260 362 16,190,64 
147 47 4,424,950 


—— 
Number | Total loss 3 
reported of life Se 
oe 2 
182 7 4,66 | 
159 552 6,220) 
148 29 3,154 
220 183 8,794 
155 87 5,89) 
128 65 6,01 
118 53 4,49 
170 384 5,26 
154 58 2,19. 
175 275 
126 210 
109 7 
171 313 
190 140 
290 213 
5,024 7,892 . 
Average... 148 232 


*Pkeliminary. 


Tornadoes in the United States with heavy loss 
of lives were: Feb. 9, 1884, from Illinois south to 
phe Gulf of Mexico in which 800 were killed; Aug. 


28 to Oct. 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives: St. 


Louis, Sept. 29, 1927, In which 87 were killed’ 
the Higgins, 'Texas-Woodward, Oklahoma to: 
April 9, 1947, in which 167 were killed. In Ala} 
268 deaths occurred during a series of tornado) 
Mareh 21, 1932. ‘ | 


ASIA Pactra Ants piece aie eins 


_ Socotra (Prot). Reo stoys 
- Bahrain raised ro 
~ Cyprus eet te Se 
Ceylon (Domini: J 
_ Maldive Paranda oi). 
Federation of Malaya 
(1) Shp iia ete) Sis Scie aa 
Former Federated 
) Malay States. 
Former Unfederated 
Malay States.... 
Cree agree Pen dtice ss 


eh) 


Malae 

“Boe ss “(Colony) ine, 
ristmas (Kneeland) 

4 Tsland and Cocos Is- 
North (panies (Col.).... 
Brunei (Prot.) 
Sarawak (Colony)...... 
Hong Kong, incl. Kow- 
loon. (Colony)....... A 


MeL es te 


Eastern Africa: 
Anglo-Egypt'n Sudan 
(Condominium) 


Uganda (Prot. 
Tanganyika (Trust).. 
Somaliland (Prot.)...... 
Zanzibar & Pemba 

(veF O71) a ga er Rope 
Nyasaland (Prot.)...... 
Southern Africa: 
Union of So. Africa 


(Prot. 
South Rhodesia 

(Self-gov. Colony)... 
Basutoland (Colony).. 
Bechuanaland (Prot.).. 
Swazliand (Prot.)....... 
Western Africa: 
Nigeria (Col, & Prot:).. 
Cameroons (Trust)..... 
Gambia (Col. & Prot. 
eee Leone (Col. & 


Wouland: Br. (Trust) . 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the New Hebrides are Condominiums. 


Perr ee 


ii hl —« 


Countries—Commonwealth y pi on United Pincaaee | 28 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


_Area and Population 


50,874 


1,246,880 
35 


*50,650 
27,540 
22,070 

400 
640 


391 


665 
47,404 


472,550 
317,725 


290,323 


BBO 333 
1/716 : 


204, "020 
6,704 

oa 593 

4,081 

oy 1005 

27,925 


78,802 


13,041 _ 


a 94°00 Mauritius Island (Col.).. 720 450. 
2,158,374 ik Seer: Island and sii 
169; Dep. (Colony). ...... 156 35,020 
1,362,000 | ATLANTIC OCEAN..... 93 5,163 
94°000 St. Helena a (Gai): 47 oe 
’ Ascension res 34 ae 
330.700 Tristan acy Cunh: 
3°700 (Dep.) 12 230, 
: NORTH AMERICA 3,845,144 13,549,000 
307,000 Canada (Dominion) *3, *845, 144. *13,549,000- 
Alberta.*... 6.24 255,285 796,1 
443,769,178 British Columb: 66,255 817,861 
342°105,000 oba 46,512 729,744 
80,000'000 New Brunswick 27,985 57, 
780; 880 Nova Scotia 21,068 577,96: 
2/000 mtario.... 412,582 3,787,655 
120, 000 Prince Edward Is! 2,18 95,0: 
480/000 IB DESEC acts ee WER 594,860 sal, 
6,879,000 peainnowen ert psi 251,700 895,992 
93000 | > SUKOM... epee ee ee 207,076 4,914 
D Ni orenrest ern tite. 1,304,903 028 
¥4.908.000 Newfoundland. ..... ae 154,734 321,819 
isis CENTRAL AMERICA... 8,867 62,000 
2,212,052 British Honduras 
(Colony) 325. ee ss 8,867 62,000 
1,912, a WEST INDIES......... 12,480 2,697,309 
419,047 Bermuda (Colony)..... 21 36, 
236,087} Bahamas (Colony)... ., 4,404 76,620 
Barbados (Colony) ...... 166 198,000 
Jamaica (Colony)..... .411 1,389,000 
Turks & Caicos Isl. (Col. ) 166 6,500 
961,856 | Cayman Islands (Col.).. 100 7,0 
312,374 | |, Leeward Islands (Col.).. 422 108,850 
41,000 | Windward Isl. (Col ) 810 56,000 
546,385 Trinidad (Colony).. 1,864 590,000 
1.800.000 Tobago (Colony)....... 116 29,339 
scars | ORR AMERICA 3. BBSSG 808 
s ana (Col.). 4 F 
74,486,814 | Falkland Islands and 
South Georgia (Col.).. 6,068 2,950 
6,590,996 | AUSFRALASIA......... 3,263,215 11,284,135 
5/180,000 Australia (Dominion). 2,974,581 *§,000,060 
"041.0: 7 New South'Wales.... 09,43 3,025,319 
7'080'000 Victoria si 87, 2,090,668 
700" Queensland :. 670,500: 127/316 
“ South Australia...... 380,070 658,024 
263,000 West Australia....... 975,920 515,302 
2 200'000 ‘Tasmania. oy une cote 26,215 262,364 
ieoec” Northern Territory... 523,620 2,458 
Capital Territory..... 93) 18,788 
11,391,950 Norfolk Island (Col.) coe 14 800 
"341450 Papua (Trusteeship) .... 90,540 300,000 
ae ovis Medoen ae, res gees 
auru (Trusteeship).... a 
AUN New Zealand. «oc. 103,935 ~ 1,902,000 
okelau on 
ae ORe Island (Colony). 4 1,434 
284'129 Western Samoa (Trust.). 1,133 77,046 
185,210 | OCEANIA........... x 25,821 504,230 
ee aan ene? ue ties alae 
24,000, onga Islan TOb:)s <5 ‘ 
T'000;000 Naeouiis ay ee Isl. 37 36.000 
2 LOIS xis. < syrataney ate é A 
edi Brit. Solomon Isl. (Prot.) 12,400 95,000 
2,000,000 New Hebrides (Cond.)., ,700 0,000 
Other Pacific Islands... . 60 300 
4,095,276 TOTAL SQMMON- 
8,366 WEAETH ith. eae 13,022,758 597,600,479 


Source: Areas are government figures Pearce are latest census figures 
‘ latest ht antaen x ‘ = 


ro a Paeaeas 


Area, Sq. Mi. Population 


Other African Possessions: ‘ 


Newfoundland, with its 


dependency, Labrador. became the 10th Province of Canada March 31, 1949. 
(*) Latest overall estimates. Populations for individual provinces or other units are last census figures, 
wnd their totals do not necessarily agree with national estimates. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931 


ungland 


37,8 
39,947,031 


Totai tor United Kingdom 


Scotland Ireland SRST See 

Males Females Tota! 
1,608,420 Bee Nivta pe, ele bc Ne 15 atecletiahetatalamc||\ dap eenanees eae 
2,091,521 6,801,827 10,174,868 10,718,716 20,893,584 
2,620,184 8,196,5! 13,060,497 13,670,432 26,730,929 
3,062,294 5,798,9 14,063,477 14,864,008 28,927, 
3,360,018 5,412,377 15,301,830 16,182,831 31,484,661 
3,735,573 5,174,836 16,972,654 17,912,194 34,884, 
4,025,647 4,704, 18,314,571 19,418,351 37,732,922 
4,472,103 4,458,775 20,102,408 21,356,313 41,458,721 
4,760,904 4,390,219" 21,946,495 23,275,120 45,221,615 
4,882,288 No census, | *20,430,623 *22'336,907 *42,767,5. 
4, 44 4,229,124 *21/464,711 *23,325,774 *44,790,485 


*The 1921 and 1931 figures for males and females and total (last three columns), exclude Ireland, 


$y the census, 1936, Ireland-Eire has 2,965,854 population, 1,518, 
Jorthern Ireland (census of 1937) has 1, 279, 145—623, 308 males, and 656,437 females. 


,245,599. 


807 males and 1,447,047 females. 
Total for Ireland, 


¥ 


/ 


The Commonwealth of Nations covers 13,022,758 
square miles (one-fourth of the world’s land = 
8). ae ee eta ag! eae eam a 

est census and official ,600, 
—is more than one fourth the ‘Mnapitancs of 
the world. 

Note: The term “British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions’’ includes British Colonies and their sub- 
Benne, oe he independent countries, 
offic’ med ‘‘dominions.”’ 

xm ‘‘Colony’’ is an abbreviation of the 
official designation “‘Colony not possessing respon- 
sible Government’? and includes all such colonies 
whether or not par pores elective legislatures. 
The British Coloni pire includes in addition 
to the Colonies proper a number of Protectorates, 
Protected States and Trust Territories. 

The Statute of Westminster passed by the House 
of Commons (Noy, 24, 1931) gave formal ratifica- 
tion to the declarations of the Imperial Conferences 
(1926 and 1930), which were participated in by the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Prime Ministers of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Austr: the 
Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, the Irish Free State and the Dominion of 
Newfoundland. 

The Conference (1926) defined the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status. in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 


affairs, though united by a common allegiance to. 


Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. . . . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.” 

The Capital of this vast empire is London. The 
census (1931) returned the population of the 
metropolitan district of London as 8,203,942, an 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County of 
London (registration and administrative district} 
contained in it as 4,080,002. The area of the City 
of London is 675 acres; the County of London 74,- 
850 acres; Greater London 443,455 acres. Greater 
ere had an estimated population of 8,404,740 
n m 
The Ruling Sovereign is George VI, third of the 
House of Windsor, whose title is ‘‘George VI, by 
the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 


The United Kingdom 


Capital, London—Area, 94,279 square miles— 
Population (estimated Dec. 1949), 50,519,000.— 
Flag, Union Jack (blue ground with superimposed 
crosses of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick 
in red and white, 


Parliament’ is the legislative governing body 
for the United Kingdom, with certain powers over 
the dependent Empire but none over the Dominions. 
It consists of two Houses. The House of Lords is 
made up.of the peers of the United Kingdom: the 
Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, the Dukes, the 
Marquesses, the Earls, the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, 
and the Barons; also six Irish peers elected for 
life; and 16 Scottish peers elected for the duration 
of Parliament. The full membership of the House 
of Lords consists of 848 members (Feb. 1949) of 
whom 25 are minors. : 


The House of Commons (1950) numbers 625 mem- 
bers elected by direct ballot and divided as follows: 
England, 506; Wales and Monmouth, 36; Scotland, 
1; Northern Ireland, 12. 

Clergymen ot the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918 and are eligible to sit in 
Parliament, 


In the last general election (Feb., 1950) the 
Labor party was victorious. There follows the 
strength of the parties: 

Government, 315; Opposition, 308, including 


Liberal Conservatives: (272), Ulster Unionists (9), 
ational Liberals (16), Independent Liberals (1). 
The Bank of England was nationalized (March 
1,\1946) as the first major measure of the Labor 
Government’s campaign pledged program of so- 
cialization. It was announced that nationalization 
would be applied to industry and the following 
industries subsequently have been nationalized 
ORE Coal mining, . telecommunications 
cable and wireless), electricity, gas, inland trans- 
portation, civil aviation, Development of the land 
is governed (since July 1948) by the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1947. The vesting date 


, Structure of the Commonwealth 


is; U 


@ Royal cores 
(Bee, 1a, i808 


Cis 


in Westmins 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born Aug 
ter of the Earl of Strathmo 


D: 
. 20, 
Mountbatten (bern June 10, 1921), former 
of Greece, created Duke of Edinburgh (Nov. 
1947) and H. R. H. Prince Philip (Nov. 20, 1947)— 
issue: Prince Charles Philip ur George (borr 
Nov. 14, 1948); Princess Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise) 
con que. He agus: (2) Princess Margaret Ro 
rm Aug. 21, ° j 
King George VI has two living brothers and 
sister. They are: H. R. H. Prince Edward Alberr 
mm June 23, 1894), formerly King Edward VI 
Jan. 20, 1936 to Dec. 10, 1936), created Duke op 
Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936), married (June 3, ct 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield; H. R. H. Prince Henry W: 
liam (born > 


March 31, 1900), created Baron 

den, Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester (Marek 

31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) Lady Alice 
born Dec. 25, 1901)) 


and Queensbury—issue: 
Frederick (born Dec. 18, 1941) 
Walter George (born Aug. 26, 1944); 
(Victoria Alexandra Alice) Mary, Princess Ro: 
(born April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 28, 19: 
Viscount Lascelles, later Earl of Harewood— 
George Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood (born 
1, 1923), Gerald David (born Aug. 21, 1924), 

The King’s third brother, the Duke o e} 
Princess Marina of nt 


issue: Edward George Nicholas Patrick, Duke of 
Kent (born Oct, 9, 1935), Alexandra Helen Eliza 
beth Olga Christabel (born Dec. 25, 1936), Michae 
George Charles Franklin (born July 4, 1942). : 


for nationalization of the steel industry is expecteé 

to be set in 1951. f 
Social welfare legislation is well advanced it 
Great Britain. A comprehensive social-securit# 
eee Ege National Insurance was inaugurated (ef! 

fective July 5, 1948), It supersedes previously ex 
isting social legislation, making provision for prac 

tically universal compulsory insurance agains® 
sickness, maternity, unemployment, and industria { 
accidents; and pensions for widows, orphans ane : 
the aged. The National Health Service, in opera 

tion since July 5, 1948, provides free medical, den) 
tal and nursing care, including drugs and appli 

ances. Under the Family Allowance Act of 194 
(effective August 1946) the Government pays fiy 
shillings a week for each child of compulsory 
school age. A National Assistance Scheme wen 
into effect simultaneously to care for those no 
fully protected by National Insurance. Contribu. 
tions are made by purchase of National Insurance: 
stamps, the amounts varying according to sex anc 
classification (employed, self-employed, non-em» 
ployed). In the case of employed persons, the em! 
ployer pays an amount equal to nearly half of th) 
payment. 


Descriptive. The United Kingdom, or Briti: 
Isles, comprising England, Wales, Scotland, North 
ern Ireland, Isle of Man, and the Channel Island 
lie off the northwest corner of Europe, with ¢ 
North Atlantic Ocean on the north and west, th 
North Sea on the east and the English Chan: ng | 
separating it from the mainland on the south, H 
eee Ea Rover 21 ae EES divide it fron} 
Trance. € northern end of Scotl reg 
from the southern end of Notte as hee ee | 
England has an area of 50,874 square miles an 
a population (1931 census) of 37,794,003, includin| 
Monmouthshire, Wales has an area of 7,466 squa 
miles and a population (1931 census) of 2,158,374 
The climate of the British Isles is equable, mil 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continen) 


opposite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying th 
temperature, which is mean at 48 degrees. Rainfal. 
is abundant, averaging 41 inches annually, but 
seldom heavy at a given time, so that the precipi 
tation covers longer periods, and fogs often prev 
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Foreign 


» Minister and First 1 
Clement Richard Attlee, C.H. 


rd President of the Council and Leader of 
House of Commons—Rt. Hon. Herbert Stanley 
son. - 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
est Bevin. 

neellor of the Exehequer—Rt. Hon. Sir 

ard) Stafford Cripps, K. C. 


Min ae of Defense—Rt. Hon. Emanuel Shin- 


Lord Chancellor—Rt, Hon. Viscount Jowitt, K.C. 
Secretary of State for the Home Department— 
. Hon. James Chuter Ede. 

Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
. Hon. Patrick C. Gordon-Walker, M.P. 


oad = State for Scotland—Rt, Hon. Hector 
eil, M.P. ie 
Secretary of State for the Colonies—Rt. Hon. 
James Griffiths, M.P. 
Minister of Labor and National Service—Rt. Hon. 
ge Alfred Isaacs. 
, Minister of Health—Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan. 
‘Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries—Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Williams. 
Minister of Education—Rt. Hon. George Tom- 
imson 
Minister of Town and Country Planning—Rt. 
Zon. Hugh Dalton, M.P. 
Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of 
Lords—Rt. Hon. Viscount Addison, K.G. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough, C.H. 
President of the Board of Trade—Rt. 
flames Harold Wilson, O.B.E. 


Hon. 


NON-CABINET MINISTERS 
Admiralty—First Lord—Rt. Hon. Viscount Hall. 
Air—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Arthur Hen- 

derson, K.C. 

Civil Aviation—Rt, Hon. Lord Pakénham. 

Colonial Affairs—Minister—John Dugdale, M.P. 

Economie Affairs—Minister—Rt. Hon. Hugh Todd 
Naylor Gaitskell, C.B.E. 

Food—Minister—Rt, Hon. Maurice Webb, M.P. 

Fuel and Power—Minister—Rt. Hon. Philip John 
Noel-Baker, M.P. 

Law Officers—Attorney-General, 
Hartley William Shawcross, K. C.; Lerd Advocate, 
Rt. Hon. John Wheatley, K.C.; Solicitor-General, 
Sir Frank Soskice, K.C.; Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, Douglas Harold Johnston. 


Minister of State—Maj. Hon. Kenneth Gilmour 
Younger, M.P. 

National Insurance—Minister—Rt. 
Edith Summerskill, M.P. 

Paymaster-General—Rt. Hon. Sir Gordon Mac- 
donald. 

Pensions—Minister—Hilary Adair Marquand. 

Post Office—Postmaster-General—Rt. Hon. Ness 
Edwards, M.P. 

Supply—Minister—Rt. 
Strauss. 

Transport—Minister—Rt. Hon. Alfred Barnes. 

War—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Evelyn J. St. 


Loe Strachey, M.P. | 
Works—Minister—Rt. Richard Rapier 
Stokes, M.C. 


Hon. Dr. 


Hon. George Russell 


Hon. 


BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 37 YEARS 


Year| Revenues | Expendit’s || Year| Revenues | Expendit’s || Year| Revenues Expendit’s 


End'g 
£. £. £. Mar31 £. &. 
226,694,080) 560,473,533 838,563,341||1941..| 1,408,867,000) 3,884,288,000 
336,766,825|1 818,040,523)|1942. .| 2,074,057, 4,775,694,000 
3,427 . 829,493,543)|1943..| 2,819,850,783| 5,637,367,739 
65!2,696, 221,405 881,036,905||1944. .| 2,097,500,000) 5,798,687,188 
'2,579,301,188 851,117,944||1945. .| 3,098,000,000) 6,062,904,900 
1,665,772,928 859,310,173||1946. .| 3,265,000,000) 5,484,333,000 
1,195,427,877 778,231,289||1947. .| 3,341,223.358) 3,910,345,955 
1,079,186,627 797,067,170||1948. .| 3,845,000,000) 3,187,000,000 
812,496,604 841,834,441||/1949. .| 4,006,591,000| 3,152,782,000 
: ik 788,840,211 902,193,385||1950. .| 3,356,569,000) 3,924,031,000 
799,435,595) 795,776,711 938.046.000|| 1951. .|*3,897,800,000)\*3,455,069,000 
812,061,658) 826,099,778 -| 927,285,000)1,024,804,000 2 
.| 805,701,233! 842,395,027 . .11,025,192,00011,032,217.000 
re = 
See eer PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
March 31 iy March 31 £. March $1 £3 March31 £. 
917.......|4,063,644,981|/1926....... 7,633,722, 152 7,800,565,000]/1944.. . 19,592,000,000 
DB rie 5,921,095,819}/1927....... 7,652,687,904 7,796,056,000|}1945.. . 22,398,000,000 
uh 7,481,050,442}|1928 ./7,714,084,295 7,797,229, 544) 1946. 23,774,000,000 
B20. ease: 7,875,641,961|/1929....... 7,716,024,047 8,026,127, 1947, 25,770,000,000 
a ae 7,623,097,128]|1930....... 7,469,060,000 8,163,289,000//1948.....| 25,620,762,000 
922... 7,720,532,214//1931....... 7,413,278,000 8,931,459,000}|1949.....| 25,167,611,000 
7 en 7,812,562,525]|1932....... 7,433,942,88 11,398,000,000}}1950.. . . |*25,804,253,000 
ets. 3: 7,707, 537,545] |1933...... 7,644,952,000 ,070,000,000 
SOc sss t 7.665,880,405111934....... 7,822,330,000 16,860,597 ,000 
*Approximate BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS SINCE 1835 
i nt Melbourne......... 1835 |; Ear! of Beaconstield (Disraeli) .1874)) David Lioyd George......... 1916 
E povert RGlercel ao .aeclaisias 1841||Mr. Gladstone....,..... ...1880)]| Andrew Bonar Law 1922 
ord John Russell........-.. 1846 || Marquess of Salisbury 1885 || Stanley Baldwin..... 1923 
ePlor DeErDy. ,-.-.- cece eres 1852]|Mr. Gladstone....... 1886||J. Ramsay MacDonal 1924 


jarl of Aberdeen 
‘iscount Palmerston. 


Stanley Baldwin. .... 


J. Ramsay MacDonal 
Stanley Baldwin..... 


arl of Derby..... 1858 ||Earl of Rosebery . 

Peas Patmente .1859|| Marquess of Salisbury +, -1895|| Neville Chamberlain. « 1937 
jarl Russell... . .1865|| Arthur James Balfour...,.... 1902/| Winston Churchill,,...... 72-1940 
ar] of Derby.... . 1866 a Liar ie be lene es vais Clement R. Attlee... .. eae 1945 
1868 erbe) enry Asquith.... . 

ee Steere 1868!'H. H. Asquith (Coalition) .. .1915 


Yilliam Ewart Glad 


The coastline is tortuous, giving very many har- 
ors for shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
sep sea craft may go. 

The soil is of varied natural fertility. It is more 
erile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
10w that the Scots have attained a relatively 
igh acre production by intensive. cultivation. 
owever, centuries of tillage have made necessary 
aborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 

The prevalent precipitation of moisture, with 
ye mild climate, has induced profuse growth | 
F yegetation of all sorts. The Isles were naturally 
yyered with forests, which have been largely cut 


off -to accommodate so large a population on so 
small an area with an average of 535.6 to the 
square mile. 

The United Kingdom is a fascinating coun: 
with its varied topography; its hills-and valleys, 
moors and heaths; buzzing industries and auiet 
countrysides; ndrrow winding streets and modern 
motor parkways; quaint fishing villages leahing 
back against steep cliffs. Its history may be” read 
in ancient castles, towers, battle sites and monu-- 
ments. Traces of every important period in Ats life 
may still be seen in cities or in isolated sections of 
the country. 
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(as of April 1, 1950) 
Lord of the Treasury— OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND 
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LONDON Parade. The State Opening ¢ 
London, for years the chiet metropolis of the ie ee nies Noveniber, : 


world, retains its ancient ay 
toric chee Parliament—its famous Tower oe oe 
begun by William the Conqueror in the eleventh “3 
century, where noted figures English history 


were tortured and put to death: F 
is St. Paul’s Cathedral on Ludgate Hill, ‘‘the 
parish church of the British gire’’; and West- 
minster Abbey, where every English monarch has 
been crowned since William the Conqueror in 1066 
and where lie buried kings and queens many 
ee Boe Bp gee A ee. 
The ¢ enry VII e xa , : 4 = 
in England of Tudor Gothic and contains the a ea ee a8 ee ee 
tomb of Mary Queen of Scots. The House | +€W, aon utiful city im é wo 
of Lords—in which may be seen the double | Whitehall on an on pring. 
Toyal throne (the King’s chair is slightly higher HISTORIC ENGLAND } 
than the Queen’s)—and the House of Commons, a: 
are open to visitors without charge on Saturdays The whole of England abounds in sites of (Fe 
from 10 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. Many of these land-| toric interest. The ‘espeare Count 
marks were damaged by German bombings during | about 100 miles from London in the co 
the war. The foundation stone of a new House of | W: re. lies _at the very gates 
Commons was laid (May 26, 1948) to replace the | in strie , Here is Birmingham, 
former building, destroyed im- a bombing raid |land’s ‘‘Second City,’’ where the automo! 
May, 1941. the jewelry come from. The city library boast 
Although Buckingham Palace is designated the | biggest Shakespearean collection in the worl 
town residence of the King, it is at St. James’s | Stratford-on-Avon one can still see the 
Palace (built by Henry VIII) that a new King is | where Shakespeare was Legit house to 
proclaimed and foreign ambassadors are still “‘ac- | he retired, his burial place the parish ch 
eredited to the Court of Saint James.” and innumerable other records and relics of his 
In the center of London are five parks—St. | The Shakespeare Memorial Theater, built b; 
James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- | subscribed from Britain and the United S' 
dens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each | an interesting example of modern archit 
other. In Regent’s Park there is an open-air thea- | Only a few miles from Stratford is Leamington & 
fer. St. James’s Park was made by Henry VIII as | which rose on the fame of its saline springs@ 
@ private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens | become one of the best-known and most attracy 
and Hyde Park. spas in the country. Nathaniel Hawthorne leg) 
There are more traditional ceremonies alive in | here; George Eliot laid the scenes of many of | 
London than in any other city in the world: and | novels in the neighborhood. Sulgrave Manor, 
clothes of every period from the fifteenth century | home. of Washington’s ancestors, is within ¢ 
to the present day are worn as regular costume. reach. 4 
The ‘“‘Yeomen of the Guard’? at the Tower of Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London, wri: 
London are in Tudor dress; the band of the Life | St. Augustine founded a Benedictine monasi 
Guards wears the uniform of Stuart days; the | (597), is the ecclesiastical capital of England, 9 
learned judges in the neighborhood of the Law | mous all the world over for its magnificent cat® 
Courts or the Inns of Court wear full-bottomed | dral, and as the See of the Church of Engla) 
wigs and gowns of the late seventeenth century, | spiritual head, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
while ‘‘learned counsel’? who plead before them | Rt. Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher. The st 
are in the fashion of the eighteenth. The green | steps Lowe to the shrine have grooves if 
livery and black top-hats of the bank messengers | them, made by praying knees of thousands w 
are only one of many examples of the nineteenth | thousands of pilgrims who have visited the chu) 
century. since long before the time of Chaucer, whe 
A famous military ceremony known as “Trooping | Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpiece: 
the Colors’ is performed on the Horse Guards’ | literature. 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1931 CENSUS 
Popula- 


Popula- 
Cities tion Cities 


Portsmouth. ......... Oldham. ........... 
Leicester. ooo. a eas biere Middlesborough 
Croydon. Wolverhampton 
Cardiff... 


Cities 


London (Greater)..... 
City and Adminis- 
trative County of 
London......°. 


4,080,814 Teles dee Walthamstow 
Realtors, sac caveenek oe ‘d 

PLY MOUtHS aie ere ere os 
Sunderland........... 
IW MMesdenisit . ic: aeartre 
Bolton: <.aiseieniceton lee ' Blackburn........ 
Southampton....... Gateshead... 
iptindee. tenon earies 
Aberdeen <r 0's 0h 
OVEN: needa osie'e ee 
Swansea........ 
Tottenha: 

Birkenheac 

Brighton y 
East Ha St. Helen's ..5 0.2 < 

hs Derby. wen Walsall. . ea =r 
Nottingham.... 268,801 ||Rhondda..... 141,344 ||Blackpool. p 101, 


Greater London had an estimated population (Dec. 1949) of 8,404,740, with 3,395,570 of the te 
in the city and administrative county. 


The total number of emigrants of British origin ; meat, eggs and dairy products, and one third 
fe pia other than Europe from (1853-1938) was | the fish and vegetables. | 
16,710,072. : 
BM rites eng eee eee ihe Canker islekda ave: ‘a hotel ABE esa 
ingdom an orthern Ireland over immigrants ; hin ‘a 
(1830) was 25,955. The balance was reversed (1931), Relat agricultural aeres, divided (1948) ( 
when there was an excess of immigrants of 37,072. i Grazing Pasture Arab 
Emigration for four years to non-European coun-| England .......... 2,642,000 8,814,000 13,011]) 
tries was: Wales’ ...%.5 -_ 1,476,000 1,449,000 1,098 
. \ 1936 1937 1938 *1946-48 | Scotland .. -10,940,000 1,134,000 3,283 
United States 1,639 2,423 1,99 Isle of Mans. .....< 44,000 13,000 3 62} 


Canada, ee. Mb ats sas 2,281 2,850 3,367 102,000 une bec rate wee! ot agricultural holding’ 

Rust iPass , at Britain S: Under five acres; 84, 

st \yrss-+ L462 1,981 2,425 17,000 | Ave to 50 acres, 189,110; 50 to 300 acres, 147 

Dips MeMititaet ee 5,577 6,003 63,000 over 300 acres, 14,681 z 4 

Perigd Gatine: Heeb ae ee 5,632 5,540 57,000 | The country is rich in mineral resources, ‘TY 

pein ‘ are huge deposits of coal, the annual output 

sources and Industries. The principal agricul- | proximates $900,000,000 in value. The yearly 1 

products are wheat, barley, oats, sugar beets, | duction of limestone, igneous rock and iron or 
ane Meee, potatoes, turnips, swedes, man-| valued in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 ¢ 


y 
Stoke-on-Trent, . 
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ay. Other important minerals, : 
Britain imports about four-fifths of the | value, are—gravel and sands Gln oor a 
ffs and fruits she consumes one half of the | sandstone; salt: China clay; fireclay; chalk; ¢ 


rn 


—/ @)) « 6 @ Aide) Ee ' 


ore; ganister and 


copia tonnage, 


ma. 
Ly »464,000; Netherlands, 3,770,000; Sweden, 2,- 

5,000; Denmark, 1,522,000. 

Tonnage of merchant shipping registered under 
the British flag (Feb. 1950) was 16,687,000. There 
Were under construction 885 merchant ships of 
1,600 tons and over. 

Great Britain’s principal peace time imports in 
the order of their monetary value are—food and 
y ; wood and timber; non-ferrous metals and 
Manufactures; wool and woolen rags; raw cotton 
and cotton waste; oils, fats and resins; hides and 
skins; machinery; iron and steel manufactures; 
non-ferrous ores and scrap; tobacco, paper and 
cardboard; chemicals, drugs. dyes and colors; iron 
ore and scrap; rubber. 

The chief domestic exports are—cotton yarns, 
manufactures and other textiles; machinery; iron 
and steel! manufactures; vehicles including ships 
gnd aircraft; coal; food and drink; chemicals, 
drugs, dyes and colors; electrical goods and ap- 
paratus; wearing apparel; china, earthenware and 
glass; cutlery, hardware, implements; wool and 
woolen rags. : 
_ The most important colonial re-exports (that is 
materials imported from the colonies and dominions 
and re-exported from Great Britain) are, in the 
order of their monetary value—wool and woolen 
tags; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; hides 
and skins; food and drink: rubber; oil, fat, resin 
manufactures; raw cotton and cotton waste; 
leather, machinery, cutlery, hardware, implements, 
non-ferrous ores and scrap; woolen, worsted yarns 
and manufactures. 

Imports and export for ten years follow: 


Imports Exports 
1940 £1,152,121,200 £437,143 ,152 
1941 1,145,107,779 378,095,857 
1942 ,700,000 276,000,000 
1943 1,233,000,000 234,000,000 
1944 1,309,000,000 280,714,000 
1945 1,103,700,000 0,000,000 
_ 1946 1,301,000, 965,000,000 
1947 1,794,000,000 1,196,250,000 
1948 2,079,500,000 1,647.900.000 
1949 2,272,481,000 1,842,996,000 


The monthly average value of exports of produce 

and manufactures of the United Kingdom (1938) 
was £39,229,607, compared with £191,140,000 
March, 1950). 
A The monetary unit, the British pound, was de- 
valued, Sept. 18, 1949. from an Official rate of $4.03 
to $2.80. A’ score of other nations took similar 
action shortly thereafter. 

Since nationalization the railway system is di- 
vided into six regions, five in England and Wales 
and one in Scotland, with a total single-track 
mileage of 53,000. Public highways extend 183,475 
miles in Great Britain, divided into 157,089 for 
England and Wales and 26,388 miles for Scotland 
’ Telephone service is a part of the postal system 
The number of telephones in Great Britain (1949) 

4,919,203. ; 
WPostal authorities reported 12,207,900 radio _re- 
eeiver and television licenses issued in Great Bri- 
tain and expdera treisnd by Feb. 1950. There were 
television licenses. 
a aucation and Religion. The Church of England 
is Protestant Episcopal. The King is thé supreme 
governor, possessing the right to appoint to the 
vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. There are 
fwo archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 41 

bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. 

The Church cf Scotland is Presbyterian. : 

There are about 450,000 Jews in the United King- 
dom with approximately 200 synagogues (Jewish 
Year Book 1950). : E 

A summary of the active membership of certain 

urches (1947) follows: 

Boiscopaliens S Total 3,692,723 


rch of England ...... 3,388,859 
Charon in Wales ...1...: 96,389 
Church of Ireland ...... 49,504 
| Episcopal Church in 
Scotland.~........ epee 67,971 a 
Methodists 0... +. eee eee reece e een ees Heres 
Congregatioralists .......++seeeeeeeeeeeee ite 
ac eeioaiste 1 cetesbsterian 
Calvinistic M 14.6 
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Presbyterians ......5.5............. Total 1,456,826 
England male os WA DID : 
GUBIATIO,. foacal: theese ese 118,126 
Church of Scotland:..... 1,264,125 

ORB. owe lacs echo atare EE cons 12 

Wesleyan Reform Union .......... ligoneee 11,910 

Independent Methodists ..... Se aetaty i 976 

Morayians DetGieshe, ete PAPC tee 165 

Roman Catholics oc. its essceagactee Total 3,577,890 
England and Wales ...... 2,528, t 
Scotland (estimated 1942) 621,400 
Northern. Ireland (census 

TBST We oy wea ors a 428,290 


Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

Under the British Education Act compulsory 
part-time attendance in County Colleges is planned 
for boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 18. 

The most celebrated of British universities are _ 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 
twined in the fabric of English history. But there 
are many others in England: London, Durham, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Bristol, Nottingham and Reading; in Scot- 
land: St, Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aber- 
deen; and one in Wales. 

Defense. Administration of the three branches 
of the armed forces was reorganized by the Ministry 
of Defense Act, 1946. Problems of defense are con- 
sidered by thei Defense Committee, presided over 
by the Prime Minister and consisting of a number 
of Ministers of the Government, including the 
Minister of Defense, who coordinates the policies 
of the three services; the First. Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and the Secretaries of State for War and 
Air. Each of the three Service ministers is respon- 
sible to Parliament for the administration of his 
own Service. 

The National Service Aet of 1948, as amended 
Dec. 16, 1948, provides for 18 months’ service in the 
regular forces and for four years’ part-time service 
and training in the Territorial Army or one of the 
three Reserve forces, The Territorial Army cor- 
responds to the National Guard in the United States 
and serves only at home in peacetime, whereas 
the regular forces may serve abroad or in the 
Empire. The Women’s Services were integrated 
into the three regular branches of the armed forces 
on a volunteer basis (February 1949), 

Maximum peacetime strengths of the armed 
forces estimated for 1950-1951 are: Army, 467,000: 
Navy, 143,000; Air, 215,000. 

_The active fleet (1950) consists of one fleet car~ 
rier, four light fleet carriers, 14 cruisers, 34 de- 
stroyers, 27 frigates, 32 submarines and 10 mine- 
sweepers. Special complements total 41, including 
one battleship. There are 296 vessels in reserve, 
including four battleships. 

SCOTLAND 

The Kingdom of Scotland occupies the northern 
portion of the main island of Great Britain and 
includes among many others, the islands of Inner 
and Outer Hebrides, Orkney and Shetland. The 
Atlantic Ocean lies on the north and west, and 
the North Sea on the east. The greatest length 
of the mainland is 275 miles and the greatest 
breadth approximately 150 miles. Total area of 
the Kingdom is 30,405 square miles; population 
(estimated 1948), 5,169,000. 

The topography of Scotland falls into three 
natural divisions. The- Lowlands is a belt of 
land approximately 60 miles wide which runs 
northeast from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of 
Forth and divides the farming region of the 
Southern Uplands from the granite Highlands of 
the north, which occupy the largest portion of 
Scotland’s area and are its main attraction for 
the visitor, providing grouse, deer, hare, ptarmigan 
hunting and salmon and trout fishing. The Low- 
lands, comprising one-tenth of the Scottish land, 
contains three-quarters of the population and most 
of the industry. a 

Glasgow, second largest city in Great Britain, 
is 7 world famous shipbuilding and engineering 
center. 

A vast hydroelectric expansion program is 
under way in the Highlands, which is expected 
eventually to add one-seventh to the electricity 
output of the British Isles. 

Scotland has been the home of many distinc- 
tive strains of dogs and cattle, fabrics and other 
products. 

The lakes and highlands of Scotland are noted 
for their beauty and have been made the subject 
of poetry. and song, Edinburgh, the capital and seat 
of Scottish culture, is an attractive city of gray olf 
streets, wide classic squares; spires, pinnacles a7 
turrets contesting with one another in a sor}; 
confusion. Points cf interest to the tourist inc, 
Edinburgh castle overlooking the city; the lv 
where John Knox lived; Holyrood Palace whe; 
Stuart kings and queens lived out their ilyn 
lives, and Princes Street. Not far from Edi, 
are Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine in the ant 
country, made famous’ by Sir Walter Scott’, 


i 


e border coun ee een a 
50-mile strip country ts separates Edinburgh 
the lish border line. 


Eng. It is-a land soft green 
oun brown. in color ied hills, a — 
of shepherds with huge flocks, The border has 
had the stormiest ee in all Britain, expressed 
oe eae ee Derg ace roots eed 

‘Ose, by tt 
ruined because of batt ago. Here the English 
and Scots fought their battles, the great as 


Abbey. 

On the east fats of Mcotland about half-way 
between Edinburgh and Dundee is situated the 
city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down, Londonderry, Fermanagh and ‘Tyrone. 

country has a population (estimated 1948) 
of 1,362,000 and an area of 5,238 square miles. 
Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
there runs northward along the coast of the county 
of Antrim a perfectly engineered road 
for nearly 100 miles, walled off by sheer green and 
white cliffs. 

The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a riect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or Hewaecds How 
these stones came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is still a mystery unsolved by 

geologists. Along the north coast, at the head of 
a & long inlet of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of 
Londonderry. Lough Erne, studded with islands, is 
one of the most famous lakes, and Lough Neagh 
the largest in the British Isles, 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture—particu- 
larly the raising of livestock and poultry—is the 
largest single industry. The principal crops include 
oats, potatoes, flax, turnips, vegetables, fruit and 


ay. 
Apart from agriculture, linen manufacture and 


an er aang are the chief industries. The manu- 
a 9 and making up of linen gives direct em- 
pietaren 


spindles. Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, air- 


craft, engineering products, ‘tobacco, soaps, aerated 


waters, hosiery and underwear are other 
portant manufactures. 
The British pound is the monetary unit. 


Government. Although it has its own Parlia- 
ment, Northern Ireland is politically a part of the 
United Kingdom. The Prime 
Brooks (effective May 1, 1943). 
Vice Admiral Earl Granville (appointed 1945). 


im- 


A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 


ment for Northern Ireland was established (1920). 


The Parliament consists of a Senate of 26, and 
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to about 90,000 people operating 800,000 


Minister is Sir Basil 
The Governor is 


caer ae : 
and élate, The islan ted ari or 
und ee orb ih 
British a ee 
southernmost 


n 
been elaborated, tunneled one arm 
considered fk fhe ge 
has been constructed at 


eae pals 


oe industry, chief crops b 
toes, onions, beans, vegetal 


The monetary unit is 

Malta, an island 58 oar ta south of Sicily 
history. It was annexed to the British Em es 
repair and refitment for the British feet. The 
square miles which with Comino one square - m 
1949), is 307,000 

Farmin: 
and fruits. 
of southern Asia, south of the Himalaya Mounvail 
continent is bounded on the north Afghanis 
by the Indian Ocean, and las the west by Irs 

provini 

on the east, was separated from India politi : 


48), 23,700. 

Spanish money circulate: aa 

"Gib raltar is a Crown Col 
the Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 
the African coast, has had centuries of sto! 
(1814) following the Napoleonic wars and 
greatly strengthened and made into a base 
is 95 square miles and its width is about nine ae iledy 
The neighboring island of Gozo has an area of 
brings-the total for the group to appro 
square ae The civil population (estim 

g is the 
wheat, Darley. 
India (Sub-continent) - 

The name India describes the central penins 
with an area of more than 1,580, 000. square mile 
and a population (1941) of 388, 907, 955. The su 
and China; on the east by Thailand Ke iam), Fren: 
Indo-China and the Bay of Bengal; on the sou} 
Afghanistan and the Arabian Sea. 

Burma, bordering Bengal and Assam 
and became independent on April 1, 1937. (Say 
Index, Burma) ; 


The remainder of India was partitioned into t 
self-governing full Dominions, Union of India 
Pakistan Aug. 15, 1947, following nearly ty 
centuries of British rule. 


FORMER PROVINCES AND NATIVE STATES 1) 
INDIA (1941 each a! 


House of Commons of 52, both elected with power 
to legislate in local matters except such as are of 
Imperial concern or specifically reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament. Northern Ireland currently 
returns 12 members to the House of Commons in 
Westminster. 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and collected 
by the United Kingdom authorities, which makes 
certain deductions and remits the remainder to the 
local exchequer. 

In a referendum Feb. 10, 1949, the six counties 
voted to remain under British administration 
rather than join the Republic of Ireland. 


Education and Religion, Northern Ireland is pre- 
ponderantly Protestant. Elementary education is 
compulsory. The Queens University of Belfast 
(founded in 1845) is a well-known institution of 
higher learning. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


The Channel Islands, off the northwest coast of 
France, are the only portions of the Dukedom of 
Normandy belonging to England to which -they 
have been attached since the conquest. The 
islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey and these de- 
pendencies of Guernsey: Alderney, Brechou, Great 
Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. The 
slands have an area of 75 square miles and an 
timated population of 94,000. They have their own 
5 and own customs. Jersey has a separate legal 
‘tence and a Lieutenant Governor named by the 
m. The islands are not bound by acts of 
ament unless named in the legislation. The 
1el Islands were the only British soil occupied 
‘man troops in World War II. The German 


oe ulatior 


Proyinces 808,72 


sate Me 


~~ 126,166 , 49,341,871 
76,443] 20, 34: 


Ajmer-Merwara ite 
Andamans and Nicobars... 
Baluchistan 


Princely (native) 


States and Agencies Sq, M 


715,964 


Assam. 
Baluchistan, , 


Centrai India. eater 52,047); 
Chhattisgarh........... ae 37,687|/urces, Thi 
Cochi 1'493]31 output 
10,870) \e yearly pj 
7,352|\d iron ord 


m surrendered May 9, 1945. 


ISLE OF MAN 
le of Man, 


in the Irish Sea, has an area 


26/008] 000,000 ea’ 
82) 313|tder of tt! 

shale; sla 
82,2587; chalk; g 


wee 


1,602 498,754 
29,458 7,329,140 
24,986] 2,377,599 
18,151 023,731 
38,146 5,503, 
11,375 1,090, 
132,559; 13,670,2 
2,745 121, 
€: 4 7.662 6,070,018 
ces more 1,760 928,4 
ORR CUR ais wns a wise 37,894 ,904, 


1,581,410| 388,997,955 


tee ee tert e teres 


Republie of India 


Capital, New Delhi—Area, 1,246,880 square miles 
opulation (Govt. estimate 1949), 342,105,000— 


, three horizontal stripes, saffron, white and 
srk green. with 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in mid- 
: of white (center) band. 
‘Under a constitution adopted Nov. 26, 1949, 
became a “‘sovereign democratic republic” 
tive Jan. 26; 1950. She elected to remain a 
ember of the Commonwealth of Nations (the 
ad “‘British’’ being omitted). First President of 
1e new Republic is Dr. Rajenrad Prasad, pending 
ulis of the proposed first general elections. The 
t consists of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Neh- 
Zz and 16 colleagues. Similar responsible govern- 
tents function in the provinces. 


Descriptive. The new Republic of India em- 
races the larger geographical and population di- 
ision of the sub-continent of India. It consists of 
1¢ predominantly Hindu provinces and the vast 
fajority of the 562 former independent princely 
native) states. Included in India’s territory are 
ze former provinces of Bombay, Madras, United 
rovinces, Central Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, east- 
tn half of the Punjab, western half of Bengal, 
ssam (minus Sylhet district), and the Chief 
ommissioner’s provinces of Delhi,. Ajmer and 
oorg. All of the Princely states except Kashmir 
aye been merged into a handful of administrative 
om (states). The dispute with Pakistan over 

inistration of Kashmir is before the U. N. 
1950) 


India’s climate varies from the tropical heat of 
ajputana in Central India to the nearly arctic 
ld of the Himalayas. Approximately 20 percent of 
te area is forested, including sandalwood, teak 
‘onwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, 
4go, banyan and acacia. i , 
sopulation of main communities living in India 
er Aug. 15, 1947 is as follows: 
indus (including scheduled castes)... .272,153,365 
ERT ts, orca siic ad pa A Sie niela-p vie. ours 41,568,797 
EE RR eS EG eg ere 3,973,916 


Cities with more than 200,000 inhabitants with 
1eir 1941 census population are: 


Pop City Pop. 
2,108,891 | Nagpur ........ 301,957 
489,883 | Agra .-.0...... 284,149 
177,481 | Banaras ....... 263,100 
739,159 | Allahabad 260,630 
591,26%| Poona ......... 58,197 
21,849 | Bangalore . 248,334 
487,324 | Madura ... 239,144 
391,010 | Sholapur 212.620 
387,177 | Srinagar ... 207,787 
379,292 | Indore ...... 203,695 


“Axndaman Islands. 204 in number, are in the Bay 
"Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland, with an 
Ya of 2,508 square miles and a population (esti- 

d 1947) of 16,000 (exclusive of aborigines). 

r wealth is large. 

.obar Islands. 75 miles from Andaman Islands, 
Yatioun area of 635 square miles and a population 
testal of 11,000. 
of, Eurces and Industries. The country is domi- 
, arcl aericultural, 70 percent of the people de- 
tehbiis on it for their living, but a vast industrial 
S aNGy is under way, including more than a dozen 
Chutglectric systems similar to the T.V.A. in the 
re are States. After agriculture the chief industries 
vith jg are textiles, steel, cement and jute manu- 
Book = India produces a large variety of minerals, 
mmane coal, petroleum, lac, chromite, copper 
1es (igiea. magnesite and manganese. In the past 
palianas Yielded much gold, silver, diamonds and 
Teh oft, fhe Western world. 
tech in’; eoal resources are estimated at 60,000,- 
Teh of tons, reckoned to last 2,000:years at the 
copal (rate of digging. Annual steel production is 
otland 959,000 tons, ranking seventh in the world. 
dists (ta Iron and Steel Works in Jamshedpur 
Eeatiorzengal) is the largest factory of its kind in 


istic N gre 857 textile mills (1948) with an ap- 
itch of 
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f roximate producti of 4,500,000,000 yards of 
set) Population fabrics annually aud 111 jute mills, which process 


more than 90 petcent of the world’s jute, 

Principal agricultural products are millet, rice, 
corn, wheat, gram and barley. Their annuai pro- 
duction (1948) is 40,419,000 tons. Other important 

roducts include tea, sugar cane, cotton, ground 
nuts, jute, linseed, coffee and rubber. 

Transportation in India, April 1, 1948, consisted 
of 33,984 miles of railroad and 396,438 miles of 
roads, of which 95,054 miles are metalled. A plan is 
under way to construct an additional 400,000 miles 
of roads. Twenty-four air routes were in opera- 
tion Jan., 1950, covering 20,000 miles within the 
Dominion, and agreements have been reached to 
open direct air services between India and other 
countries. 

Main items of export from India are agricultural 
produce and raw materials. United States, Great 
Britain, France, Russia and Middle East countries 
are her principal markets. India chiefly imports 
food grains and capital goods, the former from the 
United States, Australia and Canada, and the lat- 
ter from the United States and United Kingdom. 

The monetary unit is the rupee, divided into 16 
annas. z 


History and Government. India has one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world. Excavations in 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro trace the Indus Valley 
civilization back for at least 5,000 years. Beautiful 
paintings in the mountain caves of Ajanta in South 
India, richly carved temples, the Taj Mahal in 
Agra, and the Kutab Minar are a few relies of 
the glorious past. 

The first British venture in India was conducted 
by Sir John Mildenhall in 1599 when, on orders 
from Queen Elizabeth he persuaded the Moghul 
emperor, Akbar, to grant trading rights to the 
British. The fortress at Surat, built by the British 
in 1612 by one of James I’s-sea captains, was the 
starting point from. which the famed East India 
Company spread out,. eventually enabling Great 
Britain to control all of India. Warren Hastings, 
first governor-general of British India (1774-1785), 
set up the empire’s civil government system, 

Following more than 40 years’ active struggle for 
freedom by both Hindus and Moslems, the British 
government announced Feb. 20, 1947, its intention 
to partition India into two Dominions and set June, 
1948, as the deadline for complete British with- 
drawal from India. Announcement on June 3, 1947, 
designated Aug. 15 as Indian Independence Day, 
The Union of India on that date became a self- 
governing member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, The new Dominion automatically took 
over the charter membership India under British 
rule had held in the United Nations. 

Under India’s new constitution, the Republic 
will be a democratic secular state. Elections were 
scheduled to be held in early 1951, with all per- 
sons 21 years old eligible to vote. The constitution 
is modeled after that of the United States and con- 
tains a similar bill of rights. It provides for a presi- 
dent, elected for a five-year term by an electoral 
college consisting of members of both houses of 
Parliament (Council of States and House of the 
People), and elected members of the legislatures of 
the federating states. A vice-president elected by 
members of both houses presides over the upper 
house, the Council of States. A Council of Ministers 
(cabinet), headed by a prime minister, aids and 
advises the president. The various federating states 
have governors, appointed by the president, at the 
head of state organizations similar to the federal 
system. 

Nearly all utilities are state-owned and state- 
managed. A i 

Untouchability, the age-old stigma .imposed by 
India’s caste system, is abolished under the pro- 
posed constitution. 

Political units (States) of India under the 1949 
constitution number 28, as follows: 


Popula- 
State Area tion 
(sq. mi.) (1950) 

AROSE: ccscpuini/s) chanel simberaa tel 71,455 8,510,000 
PSU ics ona, vgn ectae att wear eee 70,368 | 39,420,000 
BOmDBY <is1c, 2 crepes wi die aioe 108,142 | 32,680,000 
Madhya Pradesh (Central 

Provinces) and Berar.......| 130,324 | 20,920,000 
Madras.....-..... Seisiaeremecael 127,768 | 54,290,000 
ONISHHS 20 Lath at abhis arareqray age 59,869 | 14,410,000 
SPPNUSAS ADD co cthac 5. Via a3 “ate acy pn adeetard 30,541 | 12,610,000 
Uttar Pradesh (United 

PLOVINCER) «oe . -i5\s 752.2 vit 04,8 112,523 
West Bengal. 20. et ee 29,361 
TAY CSTADSG Ti. ocd ne ses 82,313 
(Kashmir and Jammu)......| 84,471 
Madhya Bharat'............ 46,353 
NEV EDN ria. Mace ate sce sake TONG Shs 
Patiala and East Punjab 

States Union... ....2.5....- 
FRAJASCHAM, (-. .ciscierceisieale 3/6 
Saurashtra........ 


Travancore-Cochin. 


: 


Sikkim, a border state, became a protectorate 
in 1950. 


Education and Religion. Nearly 85 percent of the 
Indian people are illiterate. Plans are under way 
fo make education free and compulsory between the 
ages of six.and 11 (possibly 14 later). Emphasis is 
being laid on technical education to train personnel 
for management of new industrial works in the 
country. In 1945 there were 196,000 recognized 
institutions of learning with 16,352,698 students and 
1,564 unrecognized institutions with 467,253 stud- 
ents. There were 24 universities in 1948. 

There are 15 main languages, 12 originating from 
Sanskrit, with more than 200 different variations 
in dialect, The Constituent Assembly has recom- 
mended the adoption of Hindi as the national 
language. 

More than 85 percent of the population follow 
the Vedas (Hindu) religion, but the proposed con- 
stitution guarantees complete freedom of worship 
to all. The remainder are Moslems, Christians, 
Jains, Buddhists, Sikhs and Parsees: 

India has more than 300,000 telephones and 350,- 
000 licensed radio sets. All India Radio, in New 
ae, broadcasts in 31 languages, 17 of which are 
oreign. 


Defense. All recruitment for India’s armed forces 
is voluntary. The army’s strength (Jan, 1, 19438) 
was 300,000; navy, 11,850 ratings and officers; air 
force, 8,700. The navy consists of one cruiser, four 
sloops, 12 minesweepers and a number of small 
vessels. Six fighter squadrons and one transport 
squadron make up the air force. 


Pakistan 
DOMINION OF PAKISTAN 


Capital, Karachi—Area, 350,000 square miles— 
Populaton (Govt, estimate 1949), 80,000,000—Flag, 
dark green rectangle with white vertical bar at 
mast; white crescent and white heraldic five- 
pointed star in center. 


Descriptive. The Dominion of Pakistan, one of 
the largest countries in the world, comprises two 
zones in the northeast and northwest corners of 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, separated by a 
thousand miles of Republic of India territory. 
Pakistan was formed by the partition of the sub- 
continent of India, Aug. 15, 1947, on the basis of 
Islamic faith of the majority~of the population. 
Western Pakistan includes the provinces of Punjab, 
North West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and 
Sind; Hastern Pakistan includes the eastern three- 
fourths of Bengal and the large Sylhet district of 
Assam, A small number of the princely (native) 
states have acceded to Pakistan, The two zones are 
mes by sea, air and radio-telephone communi- 
cation. 

Karachi, the capital, is a seaport in Sind prov- 
inee in the western zone and also is an important 
airline junction, with the largest airport in Asia, 
The city is the seat of Sind University. 

The rivers in Western Pakistan flow parallel to 
and nearly equidistant from each other until they 
lutimately join the Indus which empties into the 
Arabian Sea. Their peculiar features have aided the 
development. of the oldest and second largest 
irrigation canal system in the world. 

Lying between 20 degrees and 40 degrees north 
latitude, the two zones have three well divided peri- 
ods of winter, summer and rainy seasons. Both 
partake of the generally tropical climate of the 
remainder of the continent, with less variation be- 
tween winter and summer in Eastern Pakistan 
which is generally warm and humid, and has a 
heavier rainfall, averaging more than 100 inches 
during the monsoon season which occurs between 
July and September. 


, and even the smaller rivers are 

ed. The rail-cum-road two-tier suspension 
2; over the Indus at Sukkur is an outstanding 
engineering. In Eastern Pakistan, although 
in towns are also connected by railway and 
le vast system of internal waterways pro- 
: ee most useful and cheapest methods 
ort. 


eal termine ihoe aa 
in excess of 


has 
in 1950. 


Pakistan the largest producer x 
crops. 
the world, the 1,500. devoted to a 


000 acres 
ducing an ee yield ee bales an 


es 3,000,000 acres and 
f 1,500,000 bales. Tea and oil seee 


zone are cotton spinnin: i 
and other food processing. The wes he 
tains more than a score of iron and steel 4 
and a like number of railway shops. Pakistan Ae 
first to enlarge the manufacture of products utili 
ing its agricultural raw materials, particularly jut 
cotton, hides and skins, with laber efforts to 
devoted to development of the heavy industries. - 
1949 Pakistan’s exports amounted to Rs. 1,326 
856,000; imports, Rs. 1,414,999,000. ig 

A geological survey has revealed rich depo 
of sulphur, chromite, petroleum and coal. 
found aad lime, asbestos, antimony, gyYPs 
and steatite. ¥ 

In Pakistan, as in India, nearly all utilities 
state-owned and state-managed, but private ind : 
try is being encouraged by tax allowances , 
other incentives. ‘ 


His and Government. Antecedents of tt 
Moslem League had existed side by side with thac 
of the Hindu Congress in India for more than 1,00 
years since the Moslems first began their ine 


sions along, the route of Alexander the Great aay 
from Central Asia, establishing an empire und 
the Moghul rulers of India, which reached 
zenith under Moghul Emperor Shah Jehan dufi: 
the 17th century. F 

Following more than 40 years’ struggle for is}” 
dependence, Pakistan and India simultaneo 
ly became independent sovereign Dominion 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations Aug. 19 
1y47, The opening meeting of Pakistan’s Constig®) 
uent Assembly was held in Karachi Aug. 10, 194! 
Pakistan was accepted as the 57th member of tij/ 
United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 

The Dominion’s Constituent Assembly consis 
of members elected by the legislatures of the prog 
inces, plans the drafting of a republican cow 
stitution, under which Moslems will be enabled 
live in individual and collective spheres in accou 
with the teachings of the Quran and the Sunng 
with adequate provision for the development of ti 
religions and cultures of minorities. 1 

The governor-general is Sir Khawaja Nazimuda@ 
who succeeded the late Mohammed Ali Jinnah, fa@) 
mer leader of the Moslem League (died Sept. 7 
1948). The prime minister is Liagat Ali Khan. |i 


Budget estimates for 1950-1951: revenue, 
113.64 crores; expenditures, Rs. 115.64 crores, 


Education and Religion. Culturally the Mosle 
form the most homogeneous and predominant gro 
in Pakistan, constituting about 70 percent of t/ 
total population, The remainder are Hindus 
various classes and castes, Christians and Parsee 
The principal language is Urdu, with a number 
dialects in the various Provinces. Among the iz 
portant seats of learning are the University | 
Lahore and Sind University in Karachi. 


Ceylon 
DOMINION OF CEYLON 


| 
Capital, Colombo—Area, 25,332 square mil esi 
Population (estimated 1947) 6,879,000—Flag, day 
red with yellow border and finials in corners, yellé 
lion symbol in center. 


| 
Descriptive. Ceylon is an island in the Indi | 
Ocean 60 miles off the southern tip of India. | 
greatest length is from north to south, 270 mil 
and its greatest width, 140 miles. The coast} 
area of the island is flat, but the southern a: 
eastern parts are mountainous, with several peg 
rising to more than 7,000 feet and the highe}! 
Pedrotallagalla, reaching 8,291 feet. The climate) 
hot but dry and healthy except in the low-lyij) 
jungle regions. There are many mountain str 
which are navigable only by small river craft. 


Resources and Industries. Minerals and mets 
found on the island include gneiss, limestone, irc 
manganese, gold, platinum, nickel, cobalt, copy 
and tin. Industrial production took rapid strid 
after the end of World War II, and factories we 
established for the manufacture of textiles, extr¢ 
tion of refined coconut oil, hydrogenation of o 
steel, caustic soda, writing paper, D. D. T., ¢ 


5, rubber goods, soap, potable spirits and glass. 
principal agricultural products, and also ex- 
S$, are rubber, coconuts, rice, cacao, cinna- 
citronella and tobacco. 
monetary unit is the Indign rupee. 
ylon’s foreign trade in 1949 comprised im- 
orts valued at Rs. 1,028,843,449, including Rs. 
2,991,063 from the {Se exports.of Rs. 
5,738,312, including Rs. 114,590,787 to the 
ed States. 
History and Government. Ceylon was known to 
he ancient Romans as Taprobane (Island of Dusky 
ves). It was’ first settled by Sinhalese, colonists 
e valley of the Ganges in India who immi- 
about 543 B.C. and whose descendants still 
three-fourths of the population. In later 
iods there was a wave of Tamil immigrants from 
uthern India whose descendants account for 
me-tenth of the population. The island was 
ettled by the Portuguese (1505), but captured 
rom them by the Dutch (1658). The British an- 
lexed the island to the presidency of Madras, 
ndia (1796), and it became.a Crown colony under 
he ‘Treaty of Amiens (1802). A commission under 
jord Soulbury proposed (1945) a new constitu- 
ion for Ceylon on the British model. This con- 
on was promulgated by Order in Council 
1946), and the island was granted full Dominion 
tatus by Royal Assent (1947), and became effec- 
ive Feb. 4, 1948. 

The constitution provides for universal suffrage 
ind 2 Parliament composed of a Senate, with 30 
members, and a House of Representatives, with 95 
members. The administration of the island is in 
he hands of the Governor-General, H. E. Lord 
joulbury, who is aided by a State Council. A Cabi- 
et, elected (Sept. 26, 1947) by the State Council, 
s headed by D. Stephen Senanayake, Prime Min- 
ster, and Minister of both Defense and External 


iffairs. 
‘The 1949-1950 estimated budget listed revenue 
3 Rs. 563,700,000 and expenditures, Rs. 563,511,- 


Education and Religion. All education is free in 
fovernment schools from kindergarten to uni- 
ersity, under a postwar plan (Oct. 1, 1945) which 
fas also adopted by 203 Assisted Schools. All types 
f schools, including English, bi-lingual, Sinhalese 
nd Tamil, are included in the plan. The majority 
¢ the population belong to the Buddhist faith. 

The Maldive Islands, a British Protected State 
ormerly a dependency of Ceylon 400 miles to the 
jouthwest, consists of 12 coral atolls with an area 
i 115 square miles and a population of 93,000 
1946). The islands produce coconuts, fruit and 
sdible nuts, and millet. Under the constitution 
1932) a People’s Assembly composed of 33 members 
ind a Cabinet of four members were established. 
Phe Sultan of the islands is Amir Abdul Majid Didi. 


British Malaya 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The Federation of Malaya which became effective 
‘eb. 1, 1948, consists of the four former Federated 
falay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
nd Pahang, the five former Unfederated States 
md the two British settlements of Penang and 
falacca. Singapore became a separate Crown 
olony April 1, 1946, when the former colony of 
he Straits Settlements was dissolved and the 
nterim Malayan Union formed. Each state in the 
lederation is governed by its native ruler subject 
0 the advice of the eau High Commissioner, 
xcept in religious matters. 

Aree of the Federation is approximately 50,650 
quare miles; population (estimated 1949), 4,908,- 
00. . 


FORMER FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


The four former Federated Malay States situated 
m the Malay Peninsula, with their areas and 
iopulations (1941) follow: 


Area Population 
State (Sq. M.) (1940-41) 
BEEK «vis: sis. mibieieiniele eee wis ,980 992,691 
Selangor......... etemiete ats PENS oeae 
f Sembilan.......++<< 7 , 
ee FRSA Meiesdretela/&< 0 13,320 221,800 
OCHS oS). 5 sie SC OD 27,540 2,212,052 
FORMER UNFEDERATED MALAY STATES 
Area Population 
State (Sq. xs ) a7 foo. 
emis erste 7,330 cl 
ERI a aaa 3,660 515,758 
PETHS. 1. eee cess ecsces 310 57,776 
RAIATItAN...-.secesereces 5,720 390,332 
PTENSZADU...,0++eereeoe 5,050. 211,041 
MOGAD, 0G sis b= 0c sl creas 22,070 1,912,497 


The area of Penang is 400 square miles, popula- 
ion (1941), 419,047; Malacca’s area is 640 square 
niles, population (1941), 236,087. 
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Johore had been a protectorate of Great Britain 
since 1885; the other unfederated states were 
transferred from Siam to Great Britain by treaty 


909. 

Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being cocoanuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, copra 
camphor and nepah and oil palm. 

One of the richest tin deposits is in the Kinta 
valley in the state of Perak. The Malay States 
are the greatest source of tin the world. 
The British introduced rubber trees about fifty 
years ago from seed smuggled out of Brazil and 
rubber trees practically cover the Malay States. 


FORMER STRAITS SETTLEMENTS; SINGAPORE 


The former Straits Settlements, a Crown Colony, 
comprised the settlements of Singapore, including 
the Cocos Islands and Christmas Island; Penang, 
Malacca and Labuan. The area was 1,356 square 
miles, population (1941), 1,435,895. When the Set- 
tlements was dissolved and the Malayan Union 
aoe in 1948, Labuan was transferred to North 

orneo, : 


Singapore, an island 27 miles long and 14 miles 
wide, with an area of 217 square miles, was the 
capital and chief port of the Settlements. It now 
is a separate Crown colony. 

Singapore just misses being the southernmost 
point of Asia by a half-mile water channel, The 
Johore Causeway joins it with the mainland and 
affords through train service between Bangkok 
and Singapore. It is at the funnel point of the 
Strait of Malacca, which extends between the 
Malay Peninsula and the island of Sumatra, the 
great water highway between India and China. 

Singapore has a polyglot population of which 80 
ies cent is Chinese. The population (1948) is 961,- 


Other Asiatic Possessions 


British North Borneo has 29,500 square miles 
area, with a population (estimated 1947) of 312,374, 
chiefly Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aborig- 
inal tribes inland. The island of Labuan, 35 square 
miles, was re-united with Borneo (1946) when the 
former Straits Settlements was dissolved. Its popu- 
lation (estimated) is 26,000. 

Exports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
the tropical products. 

The British governor of North Borneo, Brunei 
cee, Sarawak is the High Commissioner of British 

alaya. 


Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (estimated 
1949), 41,000. 


Sarawak, a Crown Colony, the land of the white 
Rajah, is along the northwest coast of Borneo, be- 
tween the mountains and the China Sea. Its coast 
line is 450 miles long and its area 50,000 square 
miles. Its population is 546,385 (census 1947), 


| The capital is Kuching. ‘The chief exports are sago, 


pepper, gold, plantation rubber, petroleum. 


Aden, a Crown Colony, occupies a peninsula on 
the Arabian coast at the southern end of the Red 
Sea with 75 square miles of area in Aden proper 
and 115,080 square miles including protectorate 
areas. The population of the Colony proper (1946) 
Was 82,359; for the entire Protectorate, 730,880. 
It is the principal commercial center for the 
Arabian peninsula. 

Manufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 

Aden is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor. 


Bahrain Islands, a Protected State. (See Inder) 


Socotra is an island off the African coast under 

British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 
_ British Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired 
in 1841) lying at the mouth of the Canton River 
90 miles south of Canton, China. The island is 11 
miles long, with an area'of 32 square miles, Total 
area of the colony, including the New Territories 
and the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is 
391 square miles. The population (estimated 1949) 
is 1,800,000. 

Hong Kong is -an important British naval station 
in addition to. its commercial value. It is the gate- 
way between the East and the West and one of the 
greatest trans-shipment ports in the world. 


Cyprus, a Crown Colony, is the third largest 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, 40 miles south of 
Asia Minor, 60 miles West of Syria, and 2 
miles north of Egypt. Its area is 3,572 sq. mi., ar 
population of 480,000 (1949). It has been admi 
istered by England since 1878; first. under ’ 
peaeeen with Turkey, then’ annexed Now 
1914. 4 
The legislative council was suspended (193%, 
legislative powers conferred on the Gover? 
Council, 1 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greel 4 


— 


oie 8 


inal Se 


tians, and nearly all the are Turkish 
ammedans. About one- chiefly among 
Brae ee ioe are illiterate. Turkish customs 


Bae ave prevail ultural, with wheat 


agric 4 
, vetches, fruits, olives, and cotton as chief 
products, Thirty the land is cultivated. 
estos, also is important ck 
asbestos, also is 5 
icosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
1, Larnaca and Famagusta. 


Union of South Africa 


Capital, Pretoria—Area, 472,550 square miles— 
Popdlstion (estimated 1947), 11,391,950—Flag, 
three horizontal'stripes, orange, white and blue; 
in the center of the white stripe the former Orange 
Free State fiag flanked by the Union Jack and the 
Transvaal Vierkleur. 


Descriptive. The Union of South Africa, a 
Dominion within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, occupying the southern portion of Africa, 
includes the former Colonies of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. The former German territory of South 
West Africa is administered by the Union under 
mathe population igs ang ares’ iguare mile 

€ population and area in sq 
of the four provinces comprising the Union of 
South Africa follow: nt 
‘ea 


OrangeFr.State 876,634 49,647 
Natal .........2,197,879 35,284" Pietermaritzburg 
The popicl of the Union is Pretoria although the 
Union’s Legislature meets in Cape Town. 
Resources and Industries. The Transvaal and 
Natal have land suitable for growing cotton. Corn 
is an important crop, and its export due to great 
variations in production is handled on a quota 
system. Merino wool also is exported on a very 
large scale. Wheat and fruit are also grown. 
South Africa is the richest gold and diamond 
country in the world. Approximately 35% of the 
world’s supply of gold originates there, the gold 
industry providing work for 361,459 persons, or 
81.99% of the employed population. 
Production of gold, by fine ounces, was (1946), 
11,917,914; (1947), 11,197,638. 
as of diamonds, by carats, (1946), 1,349,- 
Coal, copper and tin are also important, Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum, 
salt, tale, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 
The monetary unit is the South African pound, 
Recent figures on Dominion trade with the United 
States are: 


Imports .rom U.S Exports to U.S. 


1947 $414,000,000 $111,000,000 
1948 492,100,000 137,100,000 
1949 226,049,291 111,296,198 


History and Government, The Union is consti- 
tuted under the South Africa Act passed by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom (Sept. 20, 1909), 
and came into actual existence (May 31, 1910). 

The legislative power of the Union is vested in 
the Parliament of the Union, consisting of the 
King, the Senate and the House of Assembly. 
There is an elected Provincial Council in each of 
the four Provinces. 

In the national elections (May 26, 1948), the 
Nationalist party and its ally, the Afrikaner, won 
by & majority of five votes over Field Marshal 
Jan Christiaan Smuts’ United party and its allied 
Labor party. The Prime Minister is Dr. Daniel 
Francois Malan, Nationalist party leader. 

Budget for 1950-1951 estimated revenue at £148,- 
650,000 and expenditures at £148,994,000. 


Education and Religion. There are six universi- 
ties—Cape Town, Stellenbosch, South Africa, Wit- 
watersrand, Pretoria and Natal, with an average 
enrollment exceeding 20,000 students. Primary edu- 
cation is free to all citizens and compulsory for 
European children over seven years of age. 


1e Naval Service comprises one destroyer, three 
ites, two fleet mine sweepers, one mine layer 
‘ humber of smaller vessels. . 

‘air force maintains contact with the Royal 
ce, 

We 

}West Africa, formerly German. territory 
. 1884), occupies the Atlantic Coast from 
.ge River to Angola. It -covers an area 
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(See Index) 


British East Africa 


Crown Colony and Protectorate, e 
e Indian Ocean northeast to Italian 


to 10,000 feet. Five million acres in Hig 
are reserved to Europeans. The main products 
coffee, tea, cereals,- sisal, dairy products ¢ 
minerals. 

Nairobi, a famous center for big game hunti 
is the capital. 


The Uganda Protectorate lies to the west 
ces with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on 
north, Belgian Congo on the west, and Tangany 
on the south. Its territory includes part of 
Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kioga and Geo: 
part of Lake Albert, also the Nile from Victo) 
Nyanza to the Sudan : 

Its area is 93,981 square miles, including 13,66) 
square miles of water. The population (census, pre| 
liminary 1948) is 4,041,027, largely native. 
country is well advanced in civilization. 


Tanganyika, a Trust Territory administered by” 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Counel i 
formerly was German East Africa, and was take 
by the British (1918), the Urundi and Ruanda @! 
tricts going to Belgium, and the ‘‘Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa), It reach 
from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyas: 
to Victoria Nyanza. 

The area is 362,688 square miles, and populatic 
(estimated 1948), 7,080,000. i 
Many parts of Tanganyika are excellent for ba 
game hunting. There are many_huge extinct vou 
He al such as Kilimanjaro, Mount Meru ang 

goro. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffe 
ground nuts, hides and skin, beeswax and ivo 


British South Africa 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part & 
Southern Africa, extending from the Transva: x 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, wit 
Portuguese East-Africa on the east and Portugues 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the west. It hale 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population (ez 
timated 1948) is 1,764,000 and includes 82,33! 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs a 
other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal a 
cultural country, especially adapted to Europ 
settlers. Salisbury is the capital. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on tk 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle .¥ 
Southern Africa. The chasm itself has the form :# 
a long, narrow box, one mile long and 420 fea! 
high by. 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance betwee 
the two parallel and perpendicular walls. ; 

Southern Rhodesia was under the administr: 
tion of the British South Africa Company from 18! 
to 1923 when the country was annexed to tl 
British Dominions. A new form of Government w: 
established with a Governor, assisted by a Legis) 
ture. which has full control over internal affaiz 
The Legislative Assembly consists of 30 membe™ 
and sessions must. be held at least once a year, 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output 
gold, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerab’ 


Northern Rhodesia was under the administraticl 
of the South Africa Company (1889-1924) when t]}®) 
office of Governor was established with an Exec 
tive Council and subsequently a Legislative Counc) 

Its area is 290,323 square miles extending nor7™ 
from the Zambesi river to the Belgian Congo as) 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly hig 
plateau covered with thin forest and suitable 
farming and grazing, The population was es 
mated (1949), at 1,700,000, including more th 
21,000 Europeans, t 

The country is rich in minerals, particulanl 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium and maj 
ganese. 


Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Ge 
tral Africa) is situated on the southern a: 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends neat 
as-far as the Zambesi river, Its area is 47,4! 
square miles, including 10,575 of water, with | 
population” (estimated 1949) of 2,200,000. a 


= 
iki 


eel a 5G 8 '= 


cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated. 
olan miles, and a 
es in South Africa 
vince on an elevated 


pets. White people are not permitted to 


uanaland, area, 294,020 square miles, popu- 
9 (census 1946), 284,129, including 2,325 
ans and 1,804 Asiatics and colored persons; 

he middle of Southern Africa, between South- 

ca and the Union of South Africa and 

a oeia. Cattle raising and dairying are the chief 


waziland, with 6,704 square miles, and a pop- 
m (estimated 1948) of 185,210, lies at the 
east side of the Transvaal in South Africa, 
produces chiefly tobacco, corn, asbestos, tin, 
utter and livestock. Some gold is exported and 
‘ospecting is under way in other minerals. 


British West Africa 


Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Caméroon 
id Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
he hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 

it Africa. The tin and lead industries are old 

valuable. Railroad development has been rapid 
wause of the mines: The chief exports are, 
Sides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton lint, 
on hides and skins, rubber and peanuts. 

igeria is a Colony and Protectorate with a Gov- 
ve and Legislative Council. It has an area of 
8,593 square miles and a population, including 
€ Cameroons (estimated 1949), of 25,000,000. 


British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles, popula- 
m (est. 1947), 991,100, lies between British 
seria and the French Cameroons in Western 
Zica. Once part of the former German colony 
amerun, the eastern and larger part of which 
ant to France after World War I, the Cameroons 
w is a Trust Territory, administered with Ni- 
ria. It is a region of fertile soils, and progress is 
pid toward building up valuable agricultural 
oduction—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper and 
Im oil, Ivory is an important product. 


Gambia is a British Colony and Protectorate in 
stern Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary 
the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
rough the French colony, Senegal and a 10-mile 
de strip of territory on each side of the river. 
extends northeast for 300 miles from the coast, 
le river is navigable for ocean-going steamers 
r a considerable distance at all seasons. The 
lony and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 
ware miles and a population (estimated 1949), 
zg00. Bathurst, on St. Mary’s Island, is the 
pital. 

Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 
) miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
capital, Freetown, it has one of the finest sea- 
rts in West Africa, with an excellent harbor and 
naval coaling station. The.colony has-been in 
itish possession since 1788, The hinterland forms 
2 British protectorate of Sierra Leone, which ex- 
ids inland about 180°miles. The area of the 
iony and protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the 
pulation (estimated 1949) is 2,000,000. 

fhe principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
issava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
id and diamonds. 

[he Gold Coast, a Colony and Protectorate, lies 
mg the Gulf of Guinea for 334 miles. Its area is 
g02 square miles (including Ashanti. and the 
rthern Territories). The population (census 
8) is 4,095,276. 

Pogoland, east of the Gold Coast Protectorate, 
a, former German Colony, divided by mandate of 
s League of Nations between Great Britain and 
ance, and now held under trusteeship from the 
ited Nations. The British portion, 13,041 square 
les and 378,366 population (census 1948), is at- 
hed for administrative purposes to the Gold 
ast. Acera is the capital. 

\shanti is due north of the Gold Coast, and the 
rthern Territories are north of Ashanti. These 
mtries have enormous wealth in their forests, 
i the cultivation of cacao and rubber is being 
tered. The chief exports are cacao, gold an 
monds. The area Ashanti is 24,379 square 
ies and population (census 1948), 823,672. The 
a of Northern Territories is 30,486 square miles, 
ulation (census 1948), 1,077,138. 


Minor African Possessions 


tritish Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,000 
are miles, and 700,000 population, mostly Mo- 
nmedans, is in Northeast Africa, on the Gulf of 
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| Aden, with Ethiopia to the south and west and 


Italian Somaliland on the east. The chief town is 
Berbera and the products skins, resin, gum, goats 


and sheep. 

Zanzibar, a Protectorate, is an island of 640 
Gata miles, 23 miles off the eastern coast of 
Africa. The British protectorate was established 
(1890) by agreement with Germany and France. 
Heligoland was ceded to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France, 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifdé Ibn 
Harub, but is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miles, is included in the govern- 
ment. The population of the Protectorate (census 
1948) is 263,000 (Zanzibar, 148,000; Pemba, 115,- 
000). The people are mostly Mohammedans. 

The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that 
there are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,'750,- 
000 trees devoted to that product. Coconuts and 
copra are important exports. Pottery, coir fiber. 
rope, soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the principal 
manufactures. 

Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles 
and a population (estimated 1949) of 450,000, Port 
Louis is the capital and chief seaport. 

The one industry is sugar. Aloe fiber and rum 
are also exported. Trade is principally with Great 


Britain, Canada, India, Hong Kong, Union of 
ear panieth od France, Madagascar and Reunion 
slands. 


Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
92 islands of 156 square miles, and.a population 
(estimated, 1948) of 35,020, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
Mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shell. 


Atlantic Ocean Possessions 


St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and popu- 
lation (estimated, 1948) of 4,750. Flax, lace making 
and the export of lily bulbs to England are the 
chief industries. It is an important naval coaling 
station, and, although volcanic and small, 
great strategic value. 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area, 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
* pao for its sea turtles, Population (1947) was 


has 


_ Tristan da Cunha, the principal of a group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South America, 
difficult for boats to’ reach because of its rugged 
shores, forms one of the loneliest places on the 
globe. About 230 persons, descendants of ship- 
wrecked sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get 
a@ rude livelihood there. Sheep, geese and bullocks 
are reared and there are plenty of fish. The island 
iscan important meteorological and radio station 


’ Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
Capital, Canberra—Area, 2,974,581 square miles 
—Population (Govt. estimate 1949), 8,000,000— 
Flag, Red or blue ground, with Union Jack in 
top corner of hoist above large seven-pointed 

star; Southern Cross constellation on fly. 


Descriptive, The continent of Australia is situ- 
ated between 10° 41’ and 39° 8’, (or including Tas- 
mania 43° 39’) south latitude and 113° 9’ to 
153° 39’ east longitude in the Pacific Ocean, with 
the Indian Ocean on the west, and the Southern 
Ocean on the south. 

The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
with their areas and populations (estimated 1948) 


Bees Area sq..mi. Population 
New South Wales............. 309,433 3,025,319 
WICLOTIE by ois itr. = <a onete a iplenamans 4 2,090,668 
Queensland 5 os ori & 5 eiwssin odcopenstoct 670,500 1,127,316 
South Australia. s.... 000g. ee 380,070 658,024 
Western Australia .......-..... 975,920 515,302 
FINEST THLE fn cs ercigtp amare ate 26,215 262,364 
Northern Territory ..........., 23,620 12,458 
Australian Capital Territory . 939 18,778 


Motaly.2 2. 008) ck ee 7,710,229 


The state capitals are: New South Wales, Sydney; 
Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane: Sout 
Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, Pert 
Tasmania, Hobart. , 

In eastern Australia the height of the mov 
tains varies from approximately 2,000 feet 
7,000 feet. The highest point is Mt. Kosein 
7,328 feet high. The central portion extends, 
ward in rolling plains until the higher 1 
tions are reached on the west coast. 


Fi ee afar ay « fi 


is temperate in the south and tropical in the 


seen ‘ks near the cities and in “bush. 
DEA ER ee ee of ap te a0 niches fa 
length when fully wn. never drinks, ob- 
taining enough moisture from the young 


de rolf; the 

native cat; the mole that is blind, deaf and 
eae peokin and cycling lizards; house-building 
rodents and fish that breathe, having a lung as 
well as gills. Birds of brilliant eee are 
numerous. Parrots, red, green and yellow. fly 
SOS ra north. wild buffalo roam ewhere. few 

live; and wi ucks and g 

ns aghobs “aud lakes in flocks of almost un- 


t “greeny Somaltive of all peoples 

mos 5 
fiedie, Saaeinee fire with sticks, throwing boom- 
erangs, and killing kangaroos and other game 


with spears. Except in the far region of the 
"Never Never” land, the aborigines are quite 
harmless. 


Resources and Industries. Australia is the great- 
est wool-producing country in the world. Impor- 
tant crops are wheat, oats, barley, corn, Bay. po- 
tatoes, sugar cane, sugar beets, grapes. and fruits. 

The country yields gold, silver, lead, copper 
iron ore, tin and coal. In 1947-1948 there were 37,- 
375 factories, with an output valued at £1,210,352,- 
533 and employment of 848,872 workers. 

The monetary unit is the-Australian pound. 

Principal exports are wool, wheat, dairy prod- 
ucts, meat, hides, lead, machinery and wines; im- 
ports: textiles, tea, tobacco, petroleum, metals and 
machinery. In 1947-1948 exports totaled £409,954,- 
000; imports, £339,746,000. Exports of wool to the 
United States for the first half of 1949-1950 to- 
taled £14,786,000, an increase of 50 percent over 
the previous year. 


History and Government. Australia has been set- 
tled since 1788. The Commonwealth, proclaimed 
Jan. 1, 1901, enjoys Dominion status and is gov- 
erned on the Federal plan with a Parliament con- 
sisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 

In the general elections, Dec. 1949, the Liberal- 
Country Party coalition defeated the Labor Gov- 
ernment, which had held office since 1941. The two 

arties hold 74 of the 123 Representatives seats; 
cones retains the Senate majority. Government 
policy is designed to encourage private enterprise 
and strengthen Australia’s relations with the 
British Commonwealth and the United States and 
aims to build up with the latter the same relation- 
ship as exists within the Commonwealth of Na- 

ons. 

The Governor-General is William J. McKell (ap- 
pointed Jan. 31, 1947). The British High Com- 
missioner is Edward J. Williams. The Prime 

Minister is Robert G. Menzies. 

According to the 1949-1950 budget, expenditures 
were estimated to total £541,300,000; revenue 
Pee asd, Sales tax £40,000,000, excises £64,000, - 


0. 

Pension acts provide for payments of old age and 
invalid pensions, including the blind, the unem- 
ployed, victims of tuberculosis and in some cases 
to dependents of former soldiers. 

A Maternity Act provides for the payment of 

a bonus for every child born in Australia. Social 
security measures include Child Endowment 
for every child under 16 \years of age in excess of 
one in each family. New legislation to liberalize 
child endowment was introduced into Parliament 
in March 1950. 
__ The Australian Government Trade Commissioner 
in the United States is Rupert R. Ellen, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. An Australian Information 
Bureau is maintained at 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Director: E. G. Bonney. 


= Education and Religion. Education is free and 
ycompulsory. There are seven universities plus two 

Jniversity Colleges: New England University Col- 

e and Canberra University College. Church of 
gland claims 44.4% of the population, the re- 
{nder being distributed as follows—Roman 
aie 22.3%; Presbyterian, 12.3%; and Metho- 
e 11.5%. 


‘nse. An extensive five-year defense expan- 
»Ogram was begun in July, 1947, involving all 
ices. Military training is on a voluntary 
wing peacetime 
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is 
by 


Papua, or British New G 

eastern part of the Island of 

from Australia. Its area is estima 
miles an 


"300 000 fst), 
The British Government annexed the te: 
(1884) and it was administered 
Government of eensland; 
(1945) to the Provisional Administration 
New Guinea. 


The chief-exports are copra, gold, rubber 
desiccated coconut. 


Territory of New Guinea, formerly German } 
Guinea, occupies the northeast quarter of 
island. It. was a League of Nations mandate 
Australia, and now is under U. N. Trustee 
includes North Eastern New Guinea, 
miles, the Bismarck Archipelago, 19, S 
miles, and the former German Solomon Islar 
4,100 square miles. The principal islands in — 
Buka, {90 miles, and station nds a 
Buka, square . . 
an area of 30 square miles. The total area o! 
mandated terri : 


1,000,000, including outlying areas where no co 
has m made. The non-indigenous popu 3 
(estimated June 1947) was approximately 7,00€ 


Norfolk Island was taken over by the Goyee 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia (1914) 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a populs r 
of 800. The soil is very fertile and is suitable for 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffe 


Nauru Island, formerly German, was me 
by the League of Nations to the British q 
The Trusteeship Committee of the United Nati®) 
General Assembly voted to place Nauru under 
jurisdiction as a trust territory (Oct. 22, 19 
administered by Australia, New Zealand and 
Britain. Its area is about eight square miles; :§) 
population is 2,855 (census 1947). It has valud 
phosphate deposits. 


Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands cag) 
under the authority of the Commonwealth ff 
Australia (May, 1934). F 


Australian Antarctic Territory came under 
smile? of the Commonwealth of Australia 


New Zealand 
DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND 


Capital, Wellington—Area, 103,935 square ma 
—Population (Govt. estimate 1949), 1,902,000—FII 
blue ground with Union Jack, four five-poin 
red stars with white borders on the fly, 


Descriptive. The main islands of New Zeals 
a self-governing British Dominion of the So 
Pacific Ocean, lie between the parallels of 34° 4 
48° and the meridians of 166° and 179° east lor 
tude, about 1,200 miles to the eastward of Austras 
Including the remote islands in the north and. 9} 
Ross Dependency in the far south, the reac 
New Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44. 
square miles; South Island, 58,093 square mi. 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islam 
372 square miles. Both the North and South Islasj! 
Slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook Str? 
separating the two islands, is only 16 miles 
width at its narrowest part. 

Additional islands within the geograph} 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell I: 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, 
nea Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total a 
of 307 square miles). Islands annexed to ! 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Isla f 


Niue Island, and certain other small islands 
the Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles) 
that the actual New Zealand aggregate is 103 
square miles. 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity | | 
landseape-—plains, downs and broad valleys, 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, num 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherle 
Waterfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of 
tallest and most beautiful in the world. 
climate xenges from the sub-tropical in the no 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The co: 
try has one of the lowest death rates, and the 1 
est infant mortality rate, im the world. 

The central plateau of the North Island posses 


nal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
properties, while the surrounding streams 
lakes provide trout fishing of world fame. Off 
‘northern peninsula rod and reel sea fishing has 
in several] world records. 
@ South Island of New Zealand presents 
ry of a totally different nature from that of 
North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
est point, Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
d to end of the Island. On the eastern side rich 
iver-formed plains stretch toward the sea, while 
m the western side towering mountain slopes 
"la in upon the coastline, their glaciers and 
fields being easily accessible from the densely 
rested foothills. 
‘Resources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
latily a farming country. For decades the sheep 
eld supremacy in value of exports (wool, meat, 
illow, pelts, ete.) by a large margin, but during 
scent years dairy products, butter and cheese have 
aiken first place. Two-thirds of the surface of the 
juntry is suitable for farming. 


‘Monetary unit is the New Zealand pound. 
Poreign trade has been (monthly average): 


Imports Exports 
(Pounds) 
0 Loa gaa panes 10,730,000 10,700,000 
tee Cand cdats vie aio 10,680,000 12,270,000 
2. le a eat een ee 12,210,000 


In 1948 total exports amounted to £147,823,000, in- 
luding £7,273,000 to the United States; imports, 
~ beeaaiae including £13,822.000 from the United 
es. 

History and Government, New Zealand was dis- 
Wvered (1642) by Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
avigator. and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
ames Cook, 1769-1770. British sovereignty was 
roclaimed (1840) with organized settlement com- 
jencing in the same year. Representative institu- 
ons were granted in 1853 and the Colony became 
Dominion in 1907. 


The Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 
igh intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
om the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
heir number (estimated 1949) is 115,082, 


The Government of New Zealand consists of a 
overnor-General, representing the King of Great 
ritain and the British Dominions, and a General 
ssembly consisting of a Legislative Council and a 
ouse of Representatives. The Governor-General 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Bernard C. Freyberg (appointed 
spt. 5, 1945). Membership of the Legislative Coun- 
lis achieved by nomination for a seven-year term, 
id of the House of Representatives by election on 
universal franchise for a three-year term. 


In nationa) elections Dec. 1, 1949, the 80 seats in 
le House of Representatives were distributed: 
ational party 46, Labor 34. The Prime Minister is 
idney G. Holland. Elimination of the Legislative 
juncil was scheduled for 1950. 

Budget for the year. ending March 31, 1949 
sted revenue at £138,000,000; expenditures, £123,- 

0. 


A general social insurance law, modifying and 
‘tending the former pension laws, became effec- 
ve April, 1939. The act provided for superannua- 
on and old age and invalidity benefits, widows’ 
id orphans’ benefits, family allowances, sickness 
id accident benefits, unemployment benefits, and 
national health service. All persons 16 years of 
* and more are required to pay a charge on 
jaries, wages and other income. The Government 
id New Zealand Corporations also contribute to 
e@ general operating fund. A national free medi- 
ne plan went into effect May, 1941. 
Education and Religion. Education is free, and 
mpulsory between the ages of seven and 15. The 
niversity of New Zealand consists of universities 
Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington and Auck- 
nd. Church of England is the dominant faith, 
Defense. There are regular forces representing 
‘my. Navy and Air Force, and a Naval Volunteer 
sserve, Territorial Army and Air Force, A system 
compulsory military training was introduced in 
50 for those attaining 18 years of age. 
Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
cluded Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
moan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 
cupied by the New Zealand forces (Aug. 29, 1914). 
zis territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
iague of Nations to New Zealand (1920), but now 


2 a an 
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is administered by New Zealand under United 
Wations Trusteeship. 


Savaii is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an area 
of about 703 square miles. u has an area of 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered. The population of the two 
(September 1949) aggregated 77,046. The chief ex- 
ports are copra, bananas and cocoa. 


The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
(1926), and became a part of New Zealand Jan. 1, 
1949. The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1949), 1.434. 


British Oceania 


Fiji Islands are from 200 to 250 in number, with 
an area of 7,036 square miles, and a population 
(estimated 1948), of 277,372, including more than 
5,000 Europeans. They are situated in the South 
Pacific Ocean, due east of northern Australia. 


The larger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 
titudes of 4,000 ft. The highest peak, Mt. Vie- 
toria, is 4,341 ft. The southern islands contain 
dense forests with many valuable woods. The 
inlands are very fertile and well watered. The 
climate is for the tropics comparatively cool; the 
temperature seldom rising above 90°, or falling 
below 60°, and the rainfall is abundant. 


The islands form a British Crown Colony. The 
capital is Suva. : 


Bananas, coconuts, sugarcane, gold and tobacco 
are the principal products. 


Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, torm a Pro- 
tected State, with an area of 250 square miles, and 
a population (1948) 45,558, The native Queen is 
Salote Tupou, 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


The British Solomon Islands, a Protectorate. 
number 10 large islands and four groups of small 
islands with a total area of 12,400 square miles 
and a population (1948) of 95,000. The chief 
islands in the group are Guadalcanal, Malaita, 
San Cristobal, New Georgia, Ysabel, Choiseul, 
Shortland, Mono or Treasury, Vella Lavella, Ga- 
nongga, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida and Ren- 
nell, Among the groups of islands are the Lord 
Howe; Santa Cruz, Tucopia and Mitre and the 
Duff or Wilson. 


Exports: copra, ivory, nuts, and trochus shell. 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, The group of 
islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed a Pro- 
tectorate (1892) and, at the request of the native 
Governments, was annexed (Nov. 10, 1915) as the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony in- 
cludes the Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington and 
Ocean Islands, Christmas Islands (annexed by 
Great Britain, 1888, and included in the Colony, 
Nov. 1919), which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, 
the Phoenix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The 
total area is 375 square miles and the population 
(1948) 36,000. Exports: chiefly copra and phos- 
phates. The Colony is administered by the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 


Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific. equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known (1808) when ships visited the islands and 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their Otaheite 
women. The population became too large for the 
resources of the Island and the mutineers and their 
women, 192 in all, moved (1856) to Norfolk island. 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn and the popula- 
tion increased (1879) to 90. The area is two 
square miles and population (1948) 124, It is a 
British Colony by settlement and was brought 
(1898) within the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific. The islands of 


Henderson, Ducie and Oeno (annexed 1902) are in | 


the Pitcairn group. 


NEW HEBRIDES 


New Hebrides, a Condominium jointly admini 
tered by Great Britain and France, is a group > 
11 main islands lying 250 miles northeast of N 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, with. 
aggregate area of approximately 5,700 square nev 
Population: -native, 50,000 (estimated): 4 
(1947): British, 245; French, 667. Chief prc, 
are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. , 


Banks (309-square miles) and Torres (4c! 
miles) Islands are attached to the New Heb. 


Ma aes cote ; 
: J “> ree . 
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CANADA _ Mees 
Dominion of Canada 


Capital, Ottawa—-Area, 3, 

include Newfoundla: 

Union Jack in first staff 
Descriptive. The bo Canada 

the east, B: Bay, the Gulf of St. Law- 


mately with the Alaskan bord Y 
Canada, one of the longest of any country in the 
world, comprises 17,863 miles of mainland and 
41,809 miles of islands. The 4,000-mile boundary 
between C a and the United States has been 
unfortified for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—mountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 
in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 
the south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 
level in the East; the coastline of Newfoundland is 
rugged, particularly in the southwest; the moun- 
tains of New England extend north into Canada, 
where they attain to practically the same height 
as in the United States. 

Lakes, large and small, abound in Canada, the 
fresh-water area constituting over 6 per cent of 
the total area of the country. Some of them 
exceed in size the famed Great Lakes on the 
United States border. They are important to 
transportation, fisheries and sport. 

Great Bear Lake in the Canadian Northwest. 
Territory, is larger than Erie by 2,060 square miles 
and larger than Ontario by 4,460 square miles, 
Great Slave Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 
Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba is about 2,000 square 
miles larger than Lake Ontario. In addition to the 
Great Lakes, 12 Canadian lakes are more than 
1,100 square miles in extent, Lake Melville, in 
Newfoundland, has an area of more than 1,130 


: 4 
square miles.~. population Figures 


The population of the chiet Canadian cities, 1941 
census, follows; 


Montreal ........ 903,007 | Calgary ....... 88,904 
POTOOLO So. <i. s -a 667,457 | London .,,...... 26: 
Vancouver ....., 275,353 | Halifax ......0..5 4 
Winnipeg ........ 221,960 | Verdun ......... 67,349 
Hamilton ....... 166,337 | Regina .........- } 
Ottawa .......5... 164,951 | Saint John ...... $1,741 
Quebec ........ 150,767 | Victoria ......... ,068 
Windsor ........ 105,311 | Saskatoon ...... 43,027 
Edmonton ... 93,817 | Three Rivers ..... 42,007 
The population of Greater Montreal was 1,139,- 


921; Greater Toronto, 900,491; Greater Vancouver 
351,491, and Greater Winnipeg, 290,540, all based 
on_ the 1941 census. 

The total urban population of Canada, based 
on the 1941 census, was 6,252,416 compared with 
5,572,058, based on the 1931 census, 

Births, deaths and marriages are compiled on 
a uniform system by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics although the registration continues un- 
der provincial control. In 1948 there were in the 
nine provinces 347,307 live births with a rate of 
27 per 1,000 population. There were for the same 
ear 123,314 marriages at the rate of 9.6 for each 
,000 of population, Deaths were 119,384 for the 
Same year at the cate of 9.3 for each 1,000 of 
population. 

Quebec was the leader in births with 114,709, 

with a rate of 30.3 for each 1,000 population. In 
marriages Ontario held the lead with a rate of 
10.1 for each 1,000 population. Ontario had the 
most deaths, 42,364, a rate of 9.9 for each 1,000 
population. 
Of the population (1941) there were 5,900,536 
males and 5,606,119 females; population per square 
mile 3.32, Of the males, 3,322,827 were single, 
2,363,528 were married, 170,743 were widowed, 6,569 
were divorced, 36,201 were separated and 668 were 
not given of the females, 2,907,741 were single, 
2,292,478 were married, 354,378 were widowed, 7,463 
Were divorced, 43,936 were separated and 123 were 
not given. 


. im 1948 there were 6,881 divorces in Canada, a 
wate of 53.5 per 100,000 population. 

Of the total population (1941) of 11,506,655, 
15,904 were of British and 3,483,038 of French 
in. There remain 2,307,713 comprehending the 


ay ng main classes: German, 464,682: Ukrain- 


41,683; 
1 29,711.5 
7es ere acustette Canada is largely agri- 


be 
miles—Population (Govt. estimate 1949), 
nd aid’ Labrador) Flag—Rea field, Ne es ar esate weed cree 


iner. 
Member of the Administration and 1} 
“Minister of Labor-Humphrey Mitchell 
oO -—Humphrey : 
Minister of Public Works—Alphonse Fournier. | 
Minister * National Defense—Brooke Claxton. 


Welfare—Pau 
Joseph James Martin. | 
Minister of Finance—Douglas Charles Al Rf 
Minister of National Revenue, and Mines 
Technical Surveys—James Joseph* McCann. 
Leader of the Government in the Senate—W 
Robertson 


Veterans Affairs—Milton Foy 
rege. ; 
Minister of Fisheries—Robert Wellington 


hew. f 
Secretary of State for External Affairs—Leste 
Bowles Pearson. B 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General—Sti 
Sinclair Garson. } 
ister of Resources and Development—Robe) 
Henry Winters. : 
Secretary of State—F. Gordon Bradley. : 
Solicitor General—Hugues Lapointe. [ 
Postmaster General—Gabriel Edouard Rinfret. 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration—Wal 
ter E. Harris. ‘ 
The Governor General is Field Marshal Viscour 
Alexander of Tunis (born Dec. 10, 1891), swo 
in April 12, 1946. . 
The British High Commissioner is Hon. S 
Alexander Clutterbuck. : 


cultura], although manufacturing industries now) 
dominate the economic life of the nation. The prir 
cipal crops are wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxsee 
potatoes, roots, tobacco, and corn. Dairy and fru 
products are enormous. The wool yield is conside 
able. Fishing is a huge commercial enterprise, an 
fresh and canned varieties are an important expo: 
The chief kinds of fish marketed are salmon, lo 
sters. cod, herring. halibut. white fish sardine 
haddock, pickerel, trout and pilchards. Furs are? 
prolifie source of income and the fox, mink, mus! 
rat, beaver, raccoon, marten, fisher and nutria 4 
raised commercially: on large farms. Hydroelec 
power is extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals, particule 
gold, although deposits of copper, lead, nicke 
latinum, silver, zinc, coal, natural gas and petreg: 
eum are mined, Canada leads the world 
production of asbestos and nickel. . 

The most important manufactures and the 
gross value in 1948 were: 


Animal products 
Textiles and textile product: 
Non-ferrous metal products. . 
Non-metallic mineral products... 
Chemicals and chemical products 
Miscellaneous industries. 


Canada (Jan. 1, 1949) had 2,451,868 telephor: 
in use. There were 19 telephones to every 
persons, the total representing approximateiy 
percent of the world’s telephones (Source: AT& 
The number of licensed radio sets (March 31, 195 
was 2,177,445. ; 

Civil aviation continued to increase (1948), to: 
revenue passenger traffic increasing from 836,d 
to 1,054,778 or by 26.2 percent. Revenue miles fio¥ 
(1948) were 35,852,971, Revenue freight carried 
creased from 31,633,437 pounds to 33,633,045 or | 
6.3 percent. One of the world’s most importa 
airports is Gander, Newfoundland, operated by t 
government for trans-Atlantic airplanes flying # 
North Atlantic route. The airport has an area 
one square mile and 10,000,000 square feet of pa 
runways. Gander has a normal population of 4 
proximately 3,000. 

Figures of capital expenditure for the last twe 
years include cost of constructing Governmed: 


berated lines, exclusive of the Canadian Nationa: 
way. Advances to the Canadian Nationa! Rail- 

for operating expenses. interest charges and 

Kk acquired by Dominion Government are in 

ed under expenditures for Government 


Jominion Government through the Royal Cana- 
iian Mint in Ottawa or the Assay Office in Van- 


eee Canada As Vacation-land 
Each of Canada's ten provinces offers its own 
que vacation attractions. 
sritish Columbia is a combination of majestic 
nountain ranges, rugged coastal inlets and quiet 
countryside. It is a land of special delight to the 
ter and angler. 

‘Banff and Jasper National Parks lie in Alberta. 
and draw thousands of tourists annually to the 
aeart of the Rocky Mountains. Lake Louise, near 
Banff, has beer called the most beautiful single 
scene in North America. 

Fishing ranks high in Saskatchewan, while deer 
ear. antelope and wolves roam the great prairies 
und virgin forests. 

At Churchill, Manitoba, is Canada’s most north- 
an fortress ruin, Fort Prince of Wales. From here 
he more adventurous vacationist can hunt belugas, 
he great white whales of Hudson Bay. 

About three-fifths of all United States visitors 
ross the Canadian border at Ontario. With over 
yné hviidred million acres of forests, and 52 dis- 
inctively different vacation areas, this province 
srovides facilities for almost every conceivable 
ype of holiday. There are more than two million 
akes in Ontario from which the angler may choose. 

In Quebec, the New World’s Normandy, is the 
moat of a bilingual culgure against a background 
#f ancient and colorful customs. Quebec City, capi- 
al of the province, is the only walled city in 
North America, and the Laurentian Mountains are 
od eldest in the world. 

ew Brunswick combines sea beach with rugged 
iff, woodland lakés and river shore, rolling farm- 
ands and picturesque villages. It has some of the 
6st salmon fishing areas on the continent. 

Nova Scotia is knee-deep in legend. This is the 
Hvangeline country, the land of Acadian memories. 
dere also are the apple orchards of the Annapolis 
jalley. There are more white-tail deer per square 
nile in Nova Scotia than anywhere else in North 
\merica, and the swordfish and tuna angling off 
he coast is. world famous, 

Prince Edward Island, Canada’s smallest prov- 
nee, offers inland and deep sea fishing, and boasts 
Many fine summer resorts on the hundieds of 
andy beaches around the province. ; 

Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are 
ler 26 national parks, consisting of approximately 
9,000 sauare miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
they conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
reserve in its natural state the grandeur of Cana- 
ia’s scenery, and commemorate persons and events 
f outstanding importance in the nation’s history. 
Completion of the Alaska Highway has opened 
ip Canada’s last frontier. The highway, stretching 
,600 miles from Fort St. John, B. C., to Fair- 
janks, Alaska, was opened to tourist travel in 
948. Of its length, 1,221 miles are in Canada, and 
02 in Alaska. Public camping grounds, service 
tations and other facilities are provided at 250- 
nile intervals, or less. ire 5 

Automobiles and other vehicles (including com- 


nercial) entering Canada for touring and other 
urposes are shown in the following table: 

1947 1948 aha bras 
fafitime 3.2...'. 962,533 1,012,55: ,168, 
ERY Seiya Sins iain oie ox 525,923 596,792 617,371 
FNUAEO! sk /<psialatelewwe we 4,060,324. 4,633,881 4,653,559 
famitoba....:.....- 83,545 84,7 92,911 
askatchewan ...... 32,652 38,173 38,786 
PBOTUG 2 int came ee om 45,901 49,551 55,466 
ritish Columbia ... 288,747 288,885 313,564 
PIR OR EY aul x aioieee "Sy 1,627 2,728 2,791 
TES i a Ue ae 6,001,252 6,707,279 6,943,166 


Five distinct white races are represented in Nova 
cotia: English, Scottish, French-Canadian, Irish 
nd Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of their 
orefathers. The Acadians, first white settlers, | 
rom Normandy and Brittany, cling to their own} 
isvoms and traditions. The Hanoverians settled | 
wrgely in Lunenburg and today their descendants, 
<illed sailors and fishermen, possess one of the, 
nest fishing fleets in the world. The Highland: 
cots settled in Cape Breton Island, Pictou and 
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Antigonish counties, and their descendants re- 
serve the kilt and plaid for ceremonial occasions 
and cherish the. Gaelic language of their forebears. 

Ancient Quebec, only walled city in North 
America, sitting in a gigantic amphitheater of 
hills, former capital of the Dominion, is one of 
the oldest cities in America (founded in 1608), with 
elongated, crooked streets, turreted battlements, 
casemenied windows and other medieval aspects, 
Some points of interest to the tourist are: the 
Fortifications, comprising the Citadel, on a 
promontory 350 ft. high; the Enclosing Wall, two 
miles long; the three City Gates, part of the city’s 
old defense system; the Battlefields Park, site of 
the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (1759); 
Wolfe’s Cove, with its goat-path up the cliff, scaled 
by British soldiers for the Battle of the Plains; 
Dufferin Terrace, world-famed boardwalk over- 
looking the St. Lawrence: Montmorency Park, lo- 
cation of Canada’s first House of Parliament; the - 
Ramparts, with their ancient cannon; Avenue des 
Braves, Ste. Foy Park, where the last elash between 
the British and the French occurred; Notre Dame 
des Victoires Church, built in 1688, 

Two miles outside of the village of Beaupre, on 
Highway 15, stands the shrine of Sté. Anne de 
Beaupre, founded 1650 by storm-wearied Breton 
sailors and today one of the most famous places 
in the world, It is the home of countless miracles 
and is annually visited by thousands of pilgrims. 
A chapel erected by the sailors to Ste, Anne in 
thanksgiving for their deliverance is still carefully 
preserved. 

Currency. The monetary unit of Canada is the 
dollar. As from Sept. 16, 1939, to July 6, 1946, buy- 
ing and selling rates for the U. S. dollar, as set by 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board, were $1.10- 
$1.11, respectively. Subsequently, the corresponding 
rates have been $1.000-$1.005. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament (1934). Its capital 
stock then fixed at $500,000 was increased (June 18, 
1936) to $10,000,000 of which $100,000 Class B 
shares were issued to the Dominion of Canada at 
par. The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were 
sold to the public and the maximum holding per- 
mitted to one person was 50 shares. The Bank be- 
came (Aug. 15, 1938) a wholly government-owned 
institution, the capital being reduced to $5,000,000. 
The Bank does not compete with chartered banks 
in commercial banking fields, 

The statement of March 31, 1949, showed assets 
and liabilities of $2,052,042.063. 

History and Government. Canada is an independ- 
ent and sovereign member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Like the United States it is a 
federation with provincial governments similar on 
the whole to the State governments of the United 
States, and with Ottawa corresponding to Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the chief legislative, executive and 
judicial seat of the country. The members of the 
Senate are nominated for life by summons of the 
Governor-General. The House of Commons is 
elected directly by the people for terms of five 
years, but the House may be dissolved before a 
term has expired. 

The Senate as originally constituted at Con- 
federation in 1867 consisted of 72 members. 
Through general growth and admission of new 
provinces the present representation in the Senate 
is 102. Representation by provinces is as follows: 
Newfoundland 6, Prince Edward Island 4, Nova 
Scotia 10, New Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 
24, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, British 
Columbia 6. 

By the Representation Redistribution Act of 
1947, membership of the House of Commons was 
increased from 245 to 255 to be effective at the fol- 
lowing general election. However, dué to the ad- 
mission of Newfoundland to Confederation (en- 
titled to seven members), the number elected June 
27, 1949, was 262. Party membership of the House 
of Commons (as of May 15, 1950) follows: Liberals 
186, Progressive Conservatives 42, Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation 13, Social Credit 10, 
Independent 5, Independent Liberal 3, Vacancies 3. 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were outlawed with 14 other organ- 
izations (June 5, 1940) under the Defense of 
Canada regulations, 

Newfoundland chose by a national referendum 
held (July 22,1948) confederation with Canada by 
a vote of 78,408, against a vote of 71,464 for future 
self-government. Accordingly, Newfoundland to- 
gether with Labrador, its dependency, became the 
10th province of Canada on March 31, 1949, 

Family Allowances Act and Social Security—T 
Family Allowances Act (1944) was.introduced as 
basic social security measure designed to assist 
providing equal opportunity for all Canadian ¢ 
dren. Allowances are payable in respect of ev 
child in Canada below the age of 16 years, 
was born in Canada, or has been a residen, 
one year, or who has one parent who was 
ciled in Canada for three years immediately} 
to birth of the child. The allowances, 
from $5 to $8 monthly, are paid ito motr 


no . a 
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ais oe ot the child, On On arti 


Li ouag at 269° families were recei 
and th he amount paid during 
reh 31, 1950, was $297,514,065 
al system of 


wa at po lish: 940. Both 10} d aa 
was esta) Prigeng : emp. and em- 

: the the paid by 

each group being eq) The Do- 

| BIBGE S Or ihe combined empiover-employee con: | Worla, War. he strength 
- combined é: er-em) - 

; fributions, and also assumes he cost of adminis- was 215,200 while i Dec. 31, 1947), the p 
tration. Employers gone employees’ contributions | was redu : 
soe Dre: 31, 1949) am unted to $619,029,975, and In P 1947 the R.C.A.F. ceased to pe « 

@ Dominion’ ante #3123, 810,375. From Jan. 27, | active service. The peacetime mon 
jose to Dec, 31, 1945, benefits arenas amount- | Force is organized in three E 
ing te to $211,705 342, were paid ou Auxiliary = Reserve. 

Id Age Pensions were established in 1927 and 

Pensions for the Blind in 1937. Since amendments 
to Ca pot meet maximum pease is $480 per 
aes PF ai Government paying 75 percent 
of cost. Peoinces are free to pay more as supple- 
mental Ea orenee. Age requirement is 70 years for | and 4 416 non-fatal. 7 
the aged and 21 years for the blind. Blind pen- Navy—The Royal Canadian Navy was establis 
sioners are allowed higher maximum income than | (1910). In the past it has comprised (ihe ; 
old age ioners Canadian Navy (permanent force), 

Education and Religion. Enrollment in all educa- | Canadian Naval Reserve and the Roy: alo Ca 
pee Teecihations in Canada (which include four | Naval Volunteer Reserve. The Royal Cans 
ee. vincially controlled. schools, private} Navy (Reserve) has now replaced the se 

ools, universities and colleges, and Dominion | Reserve forces. 
Indian schools) was 2,542,130 in the 1947 school Strength of the Royal Canadian Navy pern 
year. The census (941) gave the religious popula- | force as of March 31, 1950, was 9,440. 


Ol ln tll, vaca, | eee 


tion as follows: Recruits, on enlistment, sign a five-year : 
Roman Catholics....... a a aiciaia’ « afecele Warts 4,800,895 | ment, with succeeding period s ae the same 
RIERA TAUINCED ta oils Su sie y 0 eis'e svjcice acneine « 2,204,875 | where a man wishes to continue to the point W. 
Anglicans >......506 Resosiniva's> vinieiiae 4 he is pensionable (25 years’ service). 5 
Presbyteriams ........ Paneer Royal Canadian Mounted Police 3 
i eee The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Cid 


Force maintained by the Dominion Governm 
It was organized (1873) as the North West eae u 
Polices.Its name was changed (1904) to R 
542/152 North West Mounted Police and (1920) to F 
¥ Sane an Be yes Folin It es the hout. Can 
Jyuns nee | tor enforcing Dominion laws ‘oughou ¢ 
Total .. 11,506,655 | and is specially powered to deal with infra 4 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE against smuggling by sea, land and air; it enfo 
The Department of National Defense was con- | Provisions of the Excise Act and is Tesponsible 7 
solidated under a single Minister (Nov., 1946) and | the Buppression of traffic in narcotic drugs. Tigy 
the work of the Navy, Army and Air Force is co- | Force has responsibility in almost 50 Domin 
ordinated at-all possible levels. Acts including the Indian Act, the Ticket-of- 
Army—The Canadian Army includes all the | Act and the Migratory Birds’ Convention Act, 
ground forces of Canada and provides for six com- | assists other Dominion Departments in admini, 
ponent parts as follows:— trative duties, and is responsible for the protectii 
(a) The Active Force is made up of full time, | of-government buildings and dock-yards and is t 
professional soldiers. sole police force in Yukon and the Northwest Tera. 
The Reserve Force serves on a part-time | tories. It undertakes secret and security servid 
basis and is subject to annual military training. for the Dominion Government. In addition to. 
(c) The Supplementary Reserve is comprised of | Dominion duties, the Force has agreements wil ‘ 
units and individuals required in the event of | the Provinces of ‘Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoh 
oes to complete the organization of the | New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edwe 
Island, whereby the services of the Police can 
ana The Canadian Officers Training Corps is re- secured to enforce provincial laws and a 
sponsible for training officer candidates during | inal Code in rural districts upon paymen i 
peace and war; the personnel are subject to the | services. From a total of 300 (1873) rae "Fos j 
ee obligations in respect of military service as | has grown to a strength of approximately 3,500 
appl to other parts of the Army. 1950. Its means of transport consist of 192 hors: 
e) The Cadet Services of Canada consist of | 776 motor vehicles, 7 aeroplanes, 281 sleigh @ 
commissioned officers of the Canadian Army, serv- | and 16 trained police dogs (for tracking). 
ing on a basis comparable to officers of the Reserve | Marine Section at present consists of 200 office i 
Force who are provided for the purpose of admin- | and men and 19 vessels of various sizes. The R.C/ 


Greek Catholics |... 
Greek ‘Orthodox. 7° 772322: 
Others, and religion not. stated 


istering and training the authorized Cadet Corps | Police Aviation Section has a personnel of 17. Kh 
of the Royal Canadian Army Cadets across Canada. The Force is divided into 14 Divisions, includil 
(f) The Reserve Militia includes units for home| the Marine Section, distributed over the ent 
oir duties. country. The term of engagement for recruits 
Additional to but not an integral pare of the | five years and the minimum age for a third-cl 
Canadian Army as educational and training estab- | constable is 21 years. 


lishments are:— Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask., and Roe 
(a) Officially organized Cadet Corps, cliffe, Ont. Police Colleges are also maintained | 
(b) Officially authorized rifle associations and | these centers, where courses of training and | 
clubs, struction are given. 


Canadian Statistics 
Source: H. Marshall, Dominion Statistician 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 
, Area in square miles Population 
Water Total 1921 1931 


Provinces, territories Capitals 


Newfoundland ..|St. John’s. 
Prince Edwar Charlottetown.. 
Nova Scotia... . ifax. . 

. New Brunswick. Fredericton 


11] Victoria 


on Territory......|Dawson 
hwest Territories.|.........-..... 51, 465 1, 304, 903 


eee Aes cise ast es 23,499,116| 2234,028103,845,144|e8,787,464|e10,376, 786 11,506.) 


xcluding coast of Labrad 
cluding coast ore ador: (b) Including Labrador; (c) Year 1935; (d) Year 1pab; (e) Agel 


Foreign Countries—Commonwealth of Nations: Canada 
CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


of trom from 
United United Other Total Year ited U; nited 
Kingdm| States | Count. (Fiscal) Rat States Connt: 


6,89 16,205 ||1948. 

é 5 949 11,496 |(1949. 

' The Canadian fiscal year ends with March 31. 
CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 


Year Works D Re vey 

or = = 
Ending| Income | Sales, | Other Post enue minlon Near Totai 
Mar. 31 Tax ete. Taxes |Customs| Excise | Office | Canals Lands | Invest. ; Rec’pt 


$1,000 $1,000} $1,000) $1,000} $1,000} $1,000} $1,000) $1,000 
78,75. 5,28 1,020 680 


1. .] 134/449 | 166/028 1,875] 104/301] 61,032] 36,729] 1,068 676} 1 re 541 
San: ,| 248,143 | 284,167) 26,501} 130,757; _ 88,608] 40,383} 1,217 688 iv’ 911 B50.58 
oa -»| 810,243 | 453,425] 144,762) 142,392) 110,091 rates 1,365 681 ot tes 1,463,824 

, 2,799 
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6 860,189 | 488,712) 460,135) 118,962) 138,721] 48,8 ' a 212518 
-+| 1,086,757 | 638,619] 451,428) 167,882] 142,124] 61,071 t bs 48,281)2,570,094 
«| 977,758 | 543,065] 366,790} 115,091) 151,922) 66,056 t ¥ 60,749/|2,300,097 
946. . 932,729 | 496,910) 457,116] 128,877) 186,726] 68,613 i ' 70,915) 2,363,162 
947... 939, 579,024] 475,780} 237,355) 196,044) 72,978 1 1 69,439] 2,588,531 
948, ,059,848 40,758; 261,663; 293.012] 196, i 1 i 75,800. 2,629,846 
1949.-./ 1,297,999 | 636,138) 74,378] 222,975; 204,652) »80,604 t 1 107,889) 2,649,090 
43,500 | 568,000} 30,000| 229,000} 215,500] 84,000 1 = 90,400] 2,489,000 


Note—The total includes other unenumerated items, 
‘INot shown separately since 1942. 


2Estimates. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES 
Life—In Force at End of Year Fire—At Risk at End of Year 
040...... 15, oe 348, 612 
iS Cae 17,376,429,865 
942...... 19, 926,683,282 
943...... 23,021,215,478 
944...... 25,970,407,358 
CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS 
Chartered Banks P.U. and 
SS | Gov. Sav- 
Paid Up ings Bank 
Capital Assets Liabilities (b) Deposits Depos. (e) 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
. |145,500,000 3,707,316,459 | 3,690,354,825 | 3,179,523,062 | 23,100,118 
145,500,000 4,008,381,256 | 3,991,287,347 | 3,464,781,844 | 22,176,633 
145,500,000 4,399,820,746 | 4,382,938,931 | 3,834,335,141 | 21,671,413 
145,500,000 5,148,458,722 | 5,131,472,532 | 4,592,336,705 | 24,373,991 
145,500,000 5,990,410,887 | 5,971,693,095 | 5,422,302,978 | 28,296,208 
145,500,000 6,743,217,134 | 6,720,867,676 | 6,159,997,976 | 33,468,799 
145 00 7,429,608.029 | 7,414,146,084 | 6,771,555,153 | 35,537,154 
, 500,000 7,810,913,975 | 7,800,127,449 | 7,075,355,884 | 35,764,512 
145,500,000 8,140,145,708 | 8,126,827,002 | 7,402, ye stig AGC 
145,500,000 8,657,764,277 | 8,642,715,001 | 7,921,694,763 | 37,741,389 
145,500,000 8'838,595,923 | 8,821, "259,630 | 8,119, sti 896 | 38'754,634 


(a) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. (b) Includes liabilities to shareholders. 
3) Figures are as of March 31, (d) Figures are as of March 31. 


CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Interest|Old Age sions, Total, Warand| Goy’t Grand 
Fiscal on Pen- Nat'l War, Post |Ordin’ry|Capital | Special | Owned Total 
Year Public sions |Defense os ry| Office |Exp’ndi-|Exp’nd-|Exp’nd-| Enter- | Exp’nd- 
Debt Civil ture iture iture prises iture 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1.000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1.000 $1,000 1.0 
129,315 | 29,977 | 13,1191} 42,869 | 36,726 398,323} 7,030 | 207,404) 42,079 
139,179 | 29,91 41} 42,196 | 38,700 390,629; 3,358 | 794,914] 18,182 
55,018 9,612 260 i 41,502 444,778| 3,430 |1,403,650 4 
188,556 | 29,976 415 | 39,699 | 44,742 561,251; 3,276 |3,755,537| 1,249 
242,68 30,377 38,998 | 48,485 630,381| 2,622 |4,624,519) 1,307 
318,995 | 32,2281 672 39,372 | 54 629. 767,376) 3,164 |4,425,952) 1,358 
409,135 | 33,715! 272) 39,996 | 57,730 | 1,061,902) 4,508 |4,020,308) 1,333 
64,395. 5,928 2532} 40,771 4,213 | 1,236,235] 11,200 |1,346,724| 10,682 
455,455 | 58,090 6152] 41,227 | 67,943 | 1,380,002| 15,656 | 697,562) 18,695 
465, a 66,764 | 13,8572 |102,951 | 77,643 | 1,573,450) 18,474 | 460,387) 39,663 
439, 94000 | 14/399 5 83,145 | 1,712,241| 24,147 | 504,899! 52,345 


Note—The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering als 
ivil Government air operations). Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The tot 
eludes other unenumerated items. 

Includes petisions to blind persons. 

2S3ince Sept. 1, 1939, nearly all National Defense expenditure, tmeiudiig administration 
1arged under the War appropriation classified as Special Expenditures, 
8Family allowances ($297,600,000 in 1950) included in the grand total, 


4Estimates. 
SIncluded in grand total. 
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ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND FER Os CAPITA TAXATION 


or 
Capita Endin, 
Net Debt Tasation March 


52,559,314 | 38.67 ||1945,.....14,4 Bete 
eee Vee 39} 3.271:250.647 | 41-14 || 1946. 
| ae *:fa808, aoe eae 1fe78 1948 reser 
hv kee aan 048, 402) 911 2°849'101 | 174.97. || 1949... 2 -- 


0,084,893 | 203.49 1950! ..... 5,086. 
ei AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA 
Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial 
facturing Trade Trade struction Service 


Year and 


Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- : 
Province | No. |bilities| No. |bilities| No. |bilities| No. |bilities| No, [bilities| No. |bilitie 


Titinw 


or 


eee 


a) 


Finzi ROR COSI 


1949 
sat oe ealitatatersif cei Seed AY fare CY adie: ee ieee <2) PE ryiney (Wa Seas) Pasroigat ety : 
Noya Scotia... .} 7" 1 ia 52 eta | BAB f Bl eae: [eae peak oe ae 
~Brunswick...| 1} ~ 38 1 


Alberta.......- | BEC ay Udy care Like Sarees 3 ee ie, 
British Aare hs 


Totals....... 8,406 69 
CANADIAN RAILWAY STATISTICS 


: Track- 
Year (Cal.) 


investment |Passengers Freight 
Dollars Numbers Short Tons 
Pes iota pik core lne-e sce > 573,64 21,969,871 97.947,541 
1941. 116,808,091 
8: 27,547,090 34, 


p 560, 
1944., 222 634,774,032 
1945. 56,93 23,72¢ eal. 497, 36 


UT KY aa aa ae; 0,941,387 | 152/855,820 | 785:177,920 | 690,821. 0: 
TEAR GROMER UR otc os 3,600,018,153 | 38,279,981 | 154,/932/804 | 875,832,290 | 808/126.46 


U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 2 


Exports to U. S. Imports 
Calendar : from 
year Canadian Foreign Total U. S. 
iL) SS he ee | 442,984,157 8,959,511 451,943,668 744,231,156 
1941 599,713,463 9,976,894 
, 885,523,203 11,097,787 
1,149,232,444 17,422,352 
1,301 402 33,232, 
1,196,976,726 30,462,43 
,676 20,636,491 
1,034, 226,394 22,371,174 
1,500,986,721 21 198,086 
1,508,458,711 20, 565, 586 1,524,024, ‘207 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 
(Merchandise oniy) 


Imports 


Exports 


Canadian 
Dutiable Free Total Produce 
Dollars Dollars Dollars olla: Doll Dollars 
aia ss SSS « te 582,934,898] 499,015,821/1,081,950,719/1, 178, 954,420) 14, 26s" 172|1,193, at 59 
DAL T sc 2c pibeieeta wis’ 716,000,617|1,448.791,650|1,621,003.175 ; 4 
942 929/223, 188|1,644,241.933|2'363, 773,296 
898,528,217|1.735, 076,890|2.971.475,277 
874,146,613|1,758, 898,197|3,439,953, 165 
786,979,941| 1,585, 775,142|3,218, 330,353 
moldy 848,345,430/1,927,279,402|2,312,215,/301 
one Sol, 562, 690, 081)1,0i1, 254) 044 Bi 573, 944 1125/2 "774, 902" 355 
Be tn hoya 1,382,202) 722|1'254,742'630|2,636,945,352|3,075,438,085 
Os Sdn ee sc, Re 1,444, 123,667 mY ,317,083,57412,761, "207, 241/2,992,960,978 


Merchandise exports to 
United Kingdom 
(Canadian produce only) | 
ae a 
yeaa Dollars Dollars’ | 
etatereje |. RUNDLE ON OF mie aie she 963,237,6& 
aera ; Lee. ees 58,228,354|1946. Tete 597,506, 
Ae se 299° Ey 200 Ce ee 632! 646,964/1948.. 1.7: Eerste 
LiIITIP g07'440'8oo |l1944° : 22:2] 1235;030'206)1949, Baw 704/958'75 


Year Foreign 


Produce 


Total | 


Merchandise imports from 
United Kingdom 


\ 
\ 


a + 


British West Indies and 
Other American Possession 


o JAMAICA / 

Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 

ies south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 

We of the British West Indies. It has an area 

f 4,411 square miles and population (estimated, 
ed to Jamaica f dm: 


ee purposes are the Turks and Caicos Islands 


“(population, 6,500; area, 166 square miles), and 
ae Island (population, 7,000; area, 100 square 
es). The capital is Kingston. The Governor is 
John Huggins (appointed July 6, 1943). 
', the climate, ranging from 80 to 86 on the coast 
to 40 degrees in the mountains has attractions for 
winter tourists. It is estimated 65 to 75 percent of 
the peace-time tourists are American. The island 
figures largely in the history of the Buccaneers of 
Bee West Indies before and during the time of Sir 
ry Morgan, once its Governor. The old haunt of 
athe pirate. Port Royal, at the entrance of the 
arbor, was largely destroyed and sunk (1692) un- 
“der the sea by an earthquake. 
The principal products are sugar-cane, coffee, 
“bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, pimento, 
‘citrus fruits and cigars. 
& site on Portland Bight was leased (1940) to the 
United States for a naval base. 


_, Barbados is the most eastern of the West Indies, 
‘lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north latitude. Its 
area is 166 square miles; the population (esti- 
Mated 1948), 198,000. Bridgetown is the capital. 

The chief products are sugar and cotton. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
pt from United States and exports heaviest 

anada. 


Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles and 
‘@ population of 590,000 (1949),, is the most 
southerly of the West Indies. It lies off the north 
coast of South America. Attached to it for ad- 
‘Ministrative purposes is the island of Tobago, the 
population and area.of which are 29,339 (1948) and 
116 square miles respectively. The capital is Port au 
‘Spain. Import trade is heaviest with Canada, ex- 
port trade with Britain. Products are mostly 
asphalt, oil, with derivatives therefrom. The 

eat asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the 

and is immenseiy valuable and seems inex- 
haustible. 

Sites on the island were leased to the United 
‘States (1940) for a naval base. 
eae Governor is Sir Hubert Rance (appointed 

The Bahama Islands comprise nearly 700 islands 
and over 2,000’ cays and rocks, part of them 
uninhabited. and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The land area of the 
group is 4,404 square miles; the population is 76,- 
620 (census 1948). Nassau is the capital. 

A site on the island of Mayaguana was leased 
{1940) to the United States for use as a naval base: 

Sponges, crawfish, salt, tomatoes, shell, sisal, 
strawwork, hardwoods and lumber are the chief 
sources of revenue. Fruit growing is being de- 
yeloped. Trade-is heayiest with the United States. 

The Governor Genefal is Sir George R. Sandford 
(appointed 1949). 

The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, between Trinidad_and Mar- 
tinique. They are Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia. Each has its 
own local Government. The total area is 810 square 
Miles (Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 
233; Dominica, 305). The population (estimated 
1948) is 256,000. St. George’s on Grenada Island is 
the capital. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
Sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruit, vegetables and spices. Sea Island 
cotton grown on St. Vincent is considered the best 
in the world. St. Vincent also is famous for its 
arrowroot. 

Dominica wes transferred (Jan. 1, 1940) from 
the Leeward to the Windward Islands and since 
has been governed as a separate colony. : 

The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situated 
southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the Lesser 
Antilles. They comprise the islands of Antigua, 

rbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. - Kitts), 

Berio. Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, and the 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 422 square 
miles, population (census 1946) is 108,850. 
_ The principal products are sugar and’ molasses 
{Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), cocoanuts 
(Nevis), tobacco and cigars (Virgin Islands), and 
Salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 


BERMUDA 
‘Bermuda isa group of 360 small islands of coral 
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formation, about 20 inhabited, in the Atlant 

Seeieat| ae lay Jae oi epi ns and 380 
orth Carolina. was ttled 

(1608) by a party of colonists under Sir Ge 


Geor: 
-Somers, who were headed for Virginia, but vere 


wrecked on the islands, The area is 21 square 
miles; the population (estimated 1948}, 36,000. 
Hamilton is the capital. ; 

A perennial garden, with a dozen winter hotels 
and famous beaches, Bermuda is a favorite winter 
resort for Americans. 

The soil is prolific, large quantities of lily bulbs. 
bananas, onions, potatoes and green vegetables 
being grown. Fish are plentiful around the coasts. 

Bermuda is a colony with representative govern- 
ment: its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620. The 
assembly of 36 members is elected. There is also 
an Executive Council of seven members and a. 
Legislative Council of nine members, both councils 
appointed by the Crown. The governor is Sir 
Alexander Hood (appointed 1949). 

The right to vote in parliamentary elections and 
the right to hold public office was granted to 
women (1944) by the Legislative Councii. 

There are no taxes on real estate, incomes or in- 
iS ai The currency, weights and measures are 

ritish. 

Once autoless, the island now permits the use 
of cars. The law (enacted 1946) permits the 
operation of 10-horsepower private cars and taxis 
with a speed limit of 15 miles an hour in the city 
and 20 miles in the country areas. The importation 
of second hand cars is forbidden. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


British Honduras is situated in Central America, 
on the Caribbean Sea, south of Yucatan, and pro- 
duces chiefiy tropical fruits, mahogany. logwood, 
chicle, and cedar, much of which comes to the 
United States. 

Its area is 8.867 square miles, and population 
(estimated 1948), 62,000. Belize is the capital. - 


GUIANA 


British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 
Colony administered by a governor and a small 
partially elected legislative body. The area is 83,000 
square miles; the population (estimated 1948) 
390,000. Georgetown is the capital. 

There ave many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Guiana, including Kaietur, generally conceded to 
be the tallest in the world with a drop of 2,000 ft. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land. but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Timber is also an im= 
portant export. besides sugar, rice, rum, molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. 

The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of the 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South 
America. Their main value is in their strategic 
location, although there are large sheep farms and 
whaling interests. 

There are more than 100 islands in the group. 
The area is 4,618 square miles, the population 
(estimated 1948) is 2,250, Wool is exported. 

Although Great Britain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina and Chile refuse 
to renounce claims of ownership. 

South Georgia is a whaling station. Its area is 
1,450 square miles. The population (estimated 
1946) consists of 700. Whale produce is the 
principal export. 


Afghanistan 


Capital, Kabul—Area, 250,000 square miles— 
Population (Govt. estimate 1949) 12,000,000—Flag, 
three vertical bars, black, red and green; design 
in center (red) bar composed of a mosque enclosed 
by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined 
at the bottom, : 

Descriptive. Afghanistan occupies a mountainous 
country in Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude 
and 29° and 38° 20” north latitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west (Yoli Pass in the Wakhan 
to Sulfikar Pass, northwest of Herat) is 770 miles. 
It. is bounded on the north by the U.S.S.R., on 
the east and south by Pakhtunistan, bordering the 
North West Frontier and Baluchistan; and Pakis- 
tan, and on the west by Iran. The elevation is 
generally over 4,000 ft. There are three great riveF 
basins. the Oxus and the Kabul in the northeast, 
and the Helmand, which runs southwest througk 
the middle of the country. ‘ 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kv 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft.-high and reach 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Tra¢ 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass-, 
Kabul to Peshawar. +g: 


Resources and Industries. It is almost exc! 
an agricultural country, producing with th* 
irrigation sizable quantities of fruits, cer 
vegetables. The fat-tailed sheep is nativy?t 
country, furnishing the Afghans their c‘~ 
diet while the fat of its immense tail is a 


” 
iM 


a 


0 


utter. The casteroil plant, , and 
es plant abound. Wool and are the 
main articles of export, together with f , nuts 
and ghi. ports are , textiles, metals 
and hardware, leather and sugar. Cop- 


along the seven t 
chief trade route is through Khyber Pass. 
The monetary unit is the silver afghani. 


History and Government. Afghanistan was so 
named in about the middle of the 18th century. 
In ancient times it was known as ‘‘Aryana’’; in 
the Middle Ages as ‘“‘Khorasan.’’ Pukhtuns (Pash- 
tuns) comprise 53.5% of the population; Tajki 
36.7%; Uzbeks 6%; Hazaras 3%; others 1.1%. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament con- 
sisting of the King; a Senate of 60 members ap- 
pointed for life by the King; and a National As- 
sembly of 120 elected members. The reigning King 
is Mohammed Zahir Shah (born 1914). He mar- 
ried (Noy. 7, 1931) his cousin, Umairah, daughter 
of Sirdar Ahmed Shah ; and ascended the 
throne (Nov. 8, 1933) on the assassination of his 
father, Mohammed Nadir Shah. King Zahir pro- 
claimed a new constitution (1932) under which 
slavery and forced labor are forbidden and a Coun- 
cil of State is created. -All Afghan men over 20 
may vote, 

Education and Religion. Instruction is free in all 
educational and technical institutions. Adult ed- 
ucation is compulsory for all‘men during army ser- 
vice. The University of Kabul was established in 
1932. Principal languages are Pushto and Persian. 
Islam, is the predominant religion, but under the 
1931 constitution there is complete religious free- 
dom. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 to 40. 


Albania 
: SHQIPERIA 


Capital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1948), 1,175,000—Flag, 
red, with black double-headed eagle. 


Descriptive. Albania is a mountainous country, 
bounded by Yugoslavia on the north and east, 
Greece on the east and south, and the Adriatic See, 
on the west. It is an exclusively agricultural and 
stock raising state. ‘ 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. Tosk men wear gold- 
embroidered jackets and wide sashes over plaited 
knee-length white skirts almost as full as a ballet 
dancer’s. 


Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, both 
undeveloped because of lack of transport facilities. 
Chief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 
wool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish 
olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. The principal 
peacetime imports are cotton and cotton textiles, 
sugar, coffee, benzine and petroleum. A one-year 
plan was inaugurated (1947) to develop farming, 
light industry, build new roads and power stations 
and to modernize mines. 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped, Ten regular air routes serve the country. 

Monetary unit: Albanian franc. 


History and Government. Albania, after centuries 

of Turkish domination and of contention between 
the Balkan neighbors and Italy, declared its inde- 
pendence, Nov. 28, 1912. It fell into a state of 
anarehy during World War I, but (June 3, 1917) 
Gen, Ferrero, then in charge of the Italian forces 
there, proclaimed Albania an independent country 
and a provisional government was set up. Albania 
had its independence assured under a treaty with 
Italy, Aug. 2, 1920. 
The country was proclaimed (Dec., 1924) a re- 
public, which continued until 1928 when a con- 
stituent assembly amended the constitution to 
change the government into a monarchy and (Sept. 
1, 1928) proclaimed Ahmed Zogu, a Moslem, who 
had been President (since Sept. 29, 1925) King of 
the Albanians under the title of Zog and as such 
reigned until April, 1939, 

A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania, 

compact of mutual support and cooperation, was 


22, 1927) 


a was overrun by Italian and German 
forces from 1939 until 
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ais (ein ara cree andes 
constitution, but schools are bo ee 


Andorra 


Capital, Andorra—Area, 191 square mil 
alten S281, seattered in six villages—Flag, 
yellow, red (vertical). 
Andorra is a republic in a valley of the F 
the suzerainty of France and the 
Bisho E S| "a has enjoyed undis 


of cs 
pesetas to the Bishop. It is 
General of 24 elected members. 
appointed in equal numbers by the 
French government. ; 
The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefly! 
Ribas Catholics. Sheep raising is the principa: 
“dustry. { 
Universal suffrage was abolished (1941) and 
election through the heads of families restored. — 


The Arab League 


The Arab States formed a union by a pact signed 
in Cairo March 22, 1945. The League consists 0 
Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, the 
Lebanon and Yemen. Provision was made for ad- 
mission of the Arab portion of Palestine, upor 
achievement of independence. : 


Arabia 

Area (estimated), 1,350,000 square miles—Popula- 
tion (estimated), 10,000,000. 

Arabia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in t 
southwest corner of Asia, bounded on the nor 
by Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on 
other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 
west, the Arabian Sea on the south and the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the east. Nearly one 
half of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible ex< 
cept in Yemen and Oman, but there are numero 
oases or oases-groupsscattered throughout the land J) 

The political, economic and social life of Arabie 
varies from the unplanned roving of nomadic 
Bedouins to a simple civic life in towns in the 
interior like Anaiza or Buraida and the mo 
highly developed civilization of Mecca, Medina anc 
Jedda. The patriarchal, tribal organization of th 
Bedouin is gradually giving way to the communal. 
organization of states and principalities. : 


Saudi-Arabia_ 
Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya 


Capitals, Mecca and Riadh—Area, 1,100,000 square 
miles—Population (Govt. estimate 1948), 6,500,000 
—Flag, green with white sword below an excerpt 
from Koranic text in white Arabic characters, 

Descriptive. Saudi-Arabia comprises nearly four- 
fifths of the Arabian Peninsula. The country con-) 
sists mainly of desert and steppe land distinguishes 
i _ eres ree epg ad Considered one of) 

est and hottest of countries, 
a neo pate or river. piper: 
e kingdom of Saudi-Arabia- comprises the for-) 
mer Sultanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejas ‘ 
and_its dependencies. The dependencies include 
El Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf and thes 
gs te part of ed ‘ i 
ere are two capitals—Mecca opul ; 
ge te Mladh (ap uation, 60,000) ¥ het 
sources an ndustries. The prod 4 
dates, wheat, barley, fruit, hides, wool, and Atay 
clocks, besides camels, horses, donkeys ‘and sheep 
Some hides, wool and gum are exported. 
_ The petroleum resources of the country are be+ 
ing developed by the Arabian American Oil Co. 
composed of American oil companies. Production i 
estimated (1950) at 490,000 barrels per day. 
extensive modernization program is under way in 
volving health, agriculture, ports, roads, railroads 
airports and electrification of cities, largely paid) 
ae a of ee — oil baa bra fs | 
(ie) € most up-to-date airports in t 4 
die East at Dhahran along the eastern une bull 
by the United States in 1946, links Saudi-Arabi 
with the main airways of the world. 

Practically, the British gold sovereign is the basi 
of the currency, although the Riyal is the official 
monetary unit. 

History and Government. 


The form of | 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The king is Abdul 


Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Feisal Al-Sa’ud (bor: 
in 1880), proclaimed King of the Hejaz and ‘Sulta: 
of Nejd (Jan. 11, 1926), following a series of victo 
ties over rival leaders. The Crown Prince is thd 
Emir Sa’ud. An Advisory Council assists the King 


fa aia 


amascus. Mecca, the capital, is 200 miles farther 
south, and miles from Jedda, the chief 
port on the Red Sea. 


Education and Religion. Elementary and second- 
‘ary education are free, but not compulsory. The 
_ population are alinost entirely Moslems. 


_ Defense. Satidi-Arabia’s defense force consists 
of a regular army maintained by levies, now in 
_ process of expansion and modernization. 


YEMEN 


The Imamate of Yemen, an ancient Kingdom, 
is in the southwest part of the peninsula between 
Asir and the British protectorate, Aden, Its area is 
estimated at 75,000 square miles and population at 

8,500,000. ‘The capital is Sana, a walled city with 
eight gates. The ,chief port is Hodeida. On the 
“plateau of El Jebel, the most fertile part of 
Arabia, coffee and grain are grown. Hides, charcoal 
and coffee are exported. The Maria Theresa dollar 
is the common medium of exchange. The ruler of 
Yemen is Seif el-Islam Ahmed, who captured 
Sanaa from the forces of Sayed Abdullah el 
Wazir, claimant to the throne following the assas- 
sination of Ahmed’s father, the Imam Yahya 
(January 1948). Yemen came into the Saudi-Arabia 
orbit (May 13, 1934) following an uprising. 

The United States formally established relations 
with Yemen, May 11, 1947. The Kingdom was 
admitted to the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 


KUWAIT 


The Sultanate of Kuwait, with an area of 1,950 
Square miles, and population estimated at 100,000, 
extends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
yto Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is an important port 
on the Persian Gulf, Horses, wool, dates and pearls 
are exported, 

Trade is almost wholly with India, Iraq, Iran 
and the Arab coast and amounts to 5,000,000 ru- 
pees annually. 

The American Independent Oil Company won an 
oil concession (1948) in the neutral zone between 
Kuwait and Saudi-Arabia. 

The ruler is Sheikh Sir Ahmed al Jabir al-Subah 
(born 1885). 


MUSCAT AND OMAN 


The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 
eoast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from El 
Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on the 
Arabian Sea. It has an estimated area of 82,000 
square miles and a population estimated at 500,000, 
chiefly Arabs except for the towns of Muscat and 
Matruh. The nomadic tribes of the interior after 
Seven years of rebellion have completely thrown 
off the control of the Sultan and by an agreement 
(Oct., 1920) have entire home rule and freedom of 
trade. The capital is Muscat. The best camels in 
Arabia are bred in the interior of Muscat and 
Oman. The chief exports are dates, pomegranates, 
limes and dried fish. 

Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
is mostly with India. The Maria Theresa dollar 
and pe nape are pie giae of exchange. Mus- 
eat is the only seaport. 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 
bin Taimur (born Aug. 13, 1910). 5 


BAHRAIN ISLANDS 


The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250° square 
miles and a Mohammedan population of 120,000. 
Pearl fishing is the chief industry, the average 
value being taken each year exceeding $5,000,000. 
The petroleum resources are being developed with 
American companies participating in the opera- 
tions. 

Bahrain is an independent Arab. State under 
British protection. The capital and commercial 
center is Manamah. The ruler is H. H. Shaikh 
Sulman bin Hamad al Khalifah (born 1895). 
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Argentina 
REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 


Capital, Buenos Aires—Area, 1,078,769 square 
miles—Population (census 1947), 16,101,936—Flag, 
blue, white and blue horizontal.bars with a rising 
sun on the white bar, 


Descriptive. Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 
miles to Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes 
to the South Atlantic, occupying the greater part 
of southern South America. Its greatest breadth 
is about 930 miles. It is bounded by Bolivia on the 
north, Paraguay on the northeast, Brazil, Uruguay 
and the South Atlantie Ocean on the east and 
Chile on the west. 

There are five great river systems in Argentina: 
the River Plata, Central, Cordillera, Pampa and 
Patagonia Systems, The Plata System is second 
only to the Amazon system, largest in the world. - 

The mountains of the Republie are grouped into 
four isolated and perfectly defined systems: the 
Andean, Central, Misiones and Southern. Acon- 
cagua is the highest peak (altitude 23,081 feet) 
The southern part of the Andes is a beautiful lake 
district. There are glaciers, trout and salmon 
streams and skiing. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the north, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
of Patagonia. 

The climate in the center and most thickly 
settled part is temperate, with slight variations. 
The northern tip of the republic is within the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is-heaviest in the 
northeast and slightest in central west and south. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is the largest city of 
Latin America and the second largest Latin city in 
the world. It lies on the banks of the Rio de la 
Plata, which is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is a city of broad, straight 
streets, There are 157 parks and plazas. In Janu- 
ary, February and March the heat in Buenos Aires 
is oppressive, The winter months—the ideal time 
for tourists—are June, July and August. 

Ushuaia, capital of the Argentine ‘Territory of 
Tierra del Fuego. is situated almost on the 35th 
parallel and is the southernmost location of or- 
ganized government in the world. 


Resources and Industries. The mountains of Ar- 
gentina contain deposits of silver. copper and gold, 
Petroleum is exploited by the government and by 
private companies; the wells in the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region stand first among the country’s 
producers. 

Wheat, maize, linseed, and oats are the bate 
crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and fruit indus- 
tries are making great progress. Alfalfa is 
cultivated in huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, 
goats and pigs form the chief wealth on the 
ranches, Packing houses have been established on 
a large scale and meat refrigeration has become 
the country’s chief industry. Flour milling ranks 
second. The largest refrigerating plant in the 
world is in Buenos Aires. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crockery, 
are the principal imports. Civil aviation has de- 
veloped rapidly. 

five-year plan for economic and social develop- 
ment was inaugurated (1947) to include develop- 
ment of domestic industries, transportation, public 
works and natural resources. Other aspects include 
reorganization of the import tariff and customs ad- 
ministration, education, labor legislation, social 
insurance, immigration and Government reor- 
ganization. The cost of the plan was estimated at 
6,663,000,000 pesos (approximately $1,665,000,000). 
Goals for 1951 include a 43 per cent increase over 
the 1943 levels in the value of goods processed, an 
expansion of 52 per cent in wages paid, an increase 
of 34 percent in employment and a 50 per cent 
increase in installed motive power. All foreign- 
owned railway lines in Argentina were purchased 
and taken over by the government (1947-1948). 

The nation’s entire banking system including 
private deposits, was put under government con- 
trol by decree (April 24, 1946). Four mixed-company 
airlines were nationalized by decree, May 5, 1949. 

4 Argentina's trade with the United States has 
een: 


Imports Exports 
1947 $679,900,000 
1948 380,900,000 
1949 129,100,000 


The paper peso is the unit of currency. 


History and Government. Discovered (15]/ 
a party of Spanish explorers headed by Jua,;, 
de Solis, Argentina remained under Spanis, 
ination until the provinces, in a successfip, 
(May 25, 1810),, established an indepeng 
public. The years thereafter until 1852 w, 
of disturbance and civil war. ; ot 

There are 14 provinces, with a high nj 
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home rule electing their own Governors and ’ 
latures, and nine territories sdminintered - 
See manatee (res TY agtars miles), 
District. enos Hoe Re 


whose Mayor is appoin 
ETE Saallaee niagel 
e tax- ng in. fi ; 
The first cobstitution ( on 1853) was mod- 
eled after that of the United States 


Argentina’s present Constitution was drafted by 
the Roveyament and — by a Constitutional 
Conyention, effective rch 16, 1949. Similar to 
the liberal Constitution of 1853, it gives the govern- 
Les eapee | ant 
Vice President must.be Roman Catholics an - 

entine by birth. They are elected for six-year 
Ceci by. direct popular vote (no longer by an elec- 
toral college). Consens consists of a Senate of 30, 
elected for six years, one-third retiring every three 

ears; and a House of Deputies who serve a similar 
rm, one-half retiring every three years. _ 

The President is Juan Domingo Peron (elected 
Feb. 24, 1946 and inaugurated June 4). He re- 
ceived 1,474,447 votes to 1,207,359 for his opponent; 
304 electoral votes, the largest number ever re- 
ceived by a presidential candidate, against 72 for 
his opponent. In the Chamber of Deputies Peron 
has -s of ron 158 seats and in the Senate 26 
of the 30 seats. \ 

Voting is compulsory and women have the right 
of suffrage in presidential and congressional elec- 
tions. 


Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is supported by the state, but all creeds are 
tolerated, Primary education is free, secular, and 
compulsory, but the percentage of illiteracy is still 
high in some rural districts. There are national 
universities in Cordoba (founded in 1613), Buenos 
Aires, La Plata, Tucuman, Litoral and Cuyo. The 
language is Spanish. 

he population is Le ed European in origin, 
chiefly from Spain and Italy. 


Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory from 
20 years to 45. The men belong to the First Line 
Army for the first ten years, then pass to the Na- 
tional Guard for ten years and close their service 
with five years in the Territorial Guard, mobilized 
only in case of war. There is a trained reserve of 
300,000 of whom 215,000 are members of the Na- 
tional Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 
The territorial reserve is 100,000 men. There are 
enrolled annually 650,000 conscripts for a year of 
training. . 

Argentina has a Navy of two battleships, three 
eruisers, four coast defense ships and 11 destroyers, 
three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor craft. 
The personnel of the Navy is approximately 11,500 
men, including 5,000 conscripts who must do two 
years’ service. 


Austria 
OESTERREICH 


Capital, Vienna—Area (1948), 32,375 square miles 
—Population (U.N. estimaté 1949), 7,090,000—Flag, 
three horizontal bars, red-white-red. 


Descriptive. Austria is a country of Central 
Europe, bounded on the north by Czechoslovakia, 
on the east by Hungary, on the south by Italy and 
eo and on the west'by Germany and Switz- 
erland, 


Resources and Industries. There are rich de- 
povits of iron ore, magnesite, oil, salt, graphite, 
ale and gypsum, Forests are plentiful and timber 
forms an important asset, as does a vast hydro- 
electric potential. The principal agricultural prod- 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, and 
sugar. Austria’s economy is predominantly indus- 
trial. The chief industries are iron and steel, tex- 
tiles, paper and pulp, building materials, alumin- 
um, machine tools and chemicals. Much of Austria’s 
industrial expansion after 1938 was for wartime 
purposes and important segments of her economic 
holdings were claimed as German assets at the 
close of World War II. 

The monetary unit is the schilling, made up of 
100 groschen. 


Monthly average of foreign trade, including that 
with the United States: 


Exports Imports 
(Millions Austrian Schillings) 
1946 28.3 20.9 
1947 10.2 99.3 
1948 165.3 216.9 
1949 269.0 373.1 


Tistory and Government. Austria of the present 
Was re-established as a Republic at the close of 
qd War II when the Allied Control Council as- 
Supreme authority over Germany and forced 
untry to disgorge all her territorial con- 
abtained by fraud or force. By this action 
was restored to her borders of, 1937, but it 
re remnant of the former Austrian Empire. 
in 1937 was made up of the following 
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Vienna, one of the 
and art centers of the wo 
zechosl 


Pp : 
River. Since then Hungary has become a Repu 
and the other poowiors have been lost to Austr 
aieoehe by other nations or organized by th 
selves. 
Austria was proclaimed a republic - 
a opr y monte and pout 


1918). More than a decade of economic 
unrest followed. As a result Chancellor Enge 
Dolifuss embarked on an authoritarian course 2 
in May, 1934, the democratic Constitution of Oc 
1, 1920 (revised Dec. 7, 1929) was superseded by _ 
new Constitution along co! ative lines. Chance 
lor lifuss was murdered by one of a group c 
Nazis BRS 25, 1934. : j 

Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg who succeeded Dol) 
fuss was forced into an agreement with Chancelic 
Hitler of Germany, whereby Germany recog 
Austria’s complete sovereignty, and Austria 
fessed herself to be a German state. 

Relations with Germany continued to decliney 
however, and following an ultimatum from Berlir® 


prc 


many entered Austria the following day and pre 
claimed. the unity of the country with Germa ny 
Schuschnigg was arrested. Austria was formally i 
corporated to the German Reich (March 1 
1938). President Wilhelm Miklas was forced out 
office and Hitler appointed Seyss-Inquart as Statt 
halter (governor). 

Austria continued as a part of Germany througt! 
out World War II and was restored to its 19 
boundaries when the Allied Control Commissic 
began the occupation of Germany. 

The Allied Control Commission, composed of 
United States, Great Britain, Russia and Frances 
divided Austria into four zones. The cont 
machinery provided that Vienna should be occe 
pied by the forces of the four powers. An Alli 
High Commission, consisting of four military com 
missioners, also was established to govern tt. 
country as a whole. 

A Provisional Government was _ establishe@i 
(April 29, 1945) under the leadership of Dr. Kame. 
Renner who restored the Republic under the 
stitution of 1920. The new Government declare®. 
Austria a democratic Republic, composed of eigk 
provinces and the city of Vienna. Representatiy 
of the provinces (Sept. 1945) approved the Rennol 
Government and the Allied Council also accept 
the Government, Oct. 20, 1945. . 

Following elections to the National Coune? ry 
November 1945, the Provisional Government 
Dr. Renner resigned and Dr. Leopold Fig], leadii, 
of the People’s Party, was chosen Chancellor. TE 
new Government was recognized by the occupyir 
Set and the National Assembly, consisting |) 
he National Council and the Federal Counc) 
Capper House), Dee, ergs eeelas Dr. Renn: 

esident o: e public. e Fore Minist 
(1949) is Dr, Karl Gruber. tt, 
In the National Council election, Oct, 9, 194: 
the Chamber’s 165 seats were distributed: Conser- 
atives (People’s party) 77, Socialists 67, Indepen 
ents 16, Communists 5. The popular vote war” 
People’s party,’ 1,844,649, Socialists 1,620,508, In 3 
dependents 487,783, Communists, 174,257. 

The Allied Council granted to Austria (June 2 ; 
1946) more nearly complete control over its dest : FY 
than it had possessed at any time since annex) > 
tion by Germany. All zones of demarcation wer 
removed, permitting free movement throughout ¢ | k 
country of Austrian citizens and Austrian traff¥) - 
The country also was permitted to establish frotl © 
tier and customs administrations. } 

A number of large industrial concerns, form)! 
German property were nationalized by the A 
trian Parliament (July 26, 1946). 


Education and Religion. The predominant : 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education |) 
free and compulsory between the ages of six aN 
14. There are universities in Graz, Vienna az} > 
Innsbruck. The language of Austria within tipi 
boundaries at the date of the country’s annexati 
by Germany was principally German. 


Defense. Austria’s defense is vested in the fot 
occupying powers, and the country has no arm 
forces of its own at present. The Toposed peal 
aca (1949) provides for.an Aus: Tign army | 


Belgium 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJE BELGIE ~ 


1,775 square miles— 
$49) 8,614,000—Flag, 
4 bars, black-yellow-red. 

: riptive. Belgium is bounded on the north by 
¢ Netherlands and the North Sea; on the east by 
rmany and Luxemburg, on the south by France, 
on the west by France and the North Sea. It 
s a frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 
les. The Schelde and the Meuse (Maas) are the 
incipal rivers. Below Antwerp the Schelde flows 
the North Sea through the Netherlands and the 
lgian Government dredged the channel as 
ar as Flushing and i eben the port of Antwerp. 
¢ western part. is low, level and fertile; the 
ern, the tableland of the Ardennes, has a poor 
. The cities of Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Liege, 

d@ Antwerp are noted for art and architecture. 
_ Belgium is the most densely populated country in 
Europe with a population of 710 to the square mile. 


_ Resources and Industries. Minerals include coal, 
m, zinc, lead and copper. Although Belgium is 

essentially a manufacturing country, agriculture 

forestry are important industries. The prin- 

Cipal crops are oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, barley 
d sugar beeis. 

The unit of currency is the franc. 


- Trade figures: 

Bos Exports Imports 

(in thousands of francs) 
1946 29,654,012 52,561,603 
1947 71,209,283 41,075,095 
1948 74,020,000 87,417,990 


_ History and Government. Belgium formed part of 
e@ Low .Countries from the readjustment of 
Europe (1815), after Napoleon’s downfall, until it 
woclaimed its independence (Oct. 16, 1830) (New 
tyle) as a ‘‘constitutional, representative and he- 
ditary monarchy.’’ The National Congress (1831) 
elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the 
ne. He died (1865) and was succeeded by his 
Leopold II, who died (1909). Leopold II was 
succeeded by his nephew, Albert I. By the Treaty 
of London (April 19, 1839) the famous ‘‘scrap of 
paper’’ separation from the Netherlands and the 
neutrality and inviolability of Belgium were guar- 
anteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. Germany in- 
vaded the Kingdom (Aug. 2, 1914) and held nearly 
all of Belgium throughout’ World War I, evacuating 
it immediately after the armistice. Under the 
Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Malmedy and 
Mcresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 382 
square miles and 64.250 inhabitants to the king- 
dom. These cantons were joined to the province of 
Liege, March 5, 1925. 

Belgium was again invaded by Germany (May 
10, 1940), without a declaration of war, and in de- 
fiance of solemn engagements which Germany took 
(1937) and which she renewed a few days before 
fhe invasion. The Belgian army, at the side of the 

ritish and French armies, defended the national 

rritory until compelled to surrender (May 28, 
1940). 

When the Germans occupied the country, the 
King as Commander in : 
ered himself duty bound to remain with it and was 
made a prisoner in his palace where he abstained 
ec cooperation with the occupation authorities. 

ater he was taken to Germany. The cabinet es- 
saped to ‘France and later went to England where 
y Bovernment-in-Exile was established. With the 
liberation of Belgium (Sept., 1944) the Govern- 
ment returned to the homeland, 

The King of the Belgians, Leopold II (born 
Noy. 3, 1901), succeeded his father, Albert, killed 
by a fall from a precipice at the Marche les Dames 
(Feb. 17, 1934) and was crowned (Feb. 23, 1934). He 
married (Nov. 10, 1926) Princess Astrid (born Nov. 
7, 1905), daughter of Prince Carl, brother of the 
king of Sweden. Children of King Leopold by his 
irst marriage are Princess Josephine Charlotte 
porn Oct. 11, 1927); Prince Baudouin (the Heir 
Kpparent) (born Sept. 7, 1930) and Albert, Prince 
of Liege (born June 6, 1934). Queen Astrid was 
filled (Aug. 29, 1935) near Lucerne, Switzerland, 
vyhen the automobile which her husband was driv- 
ng plunged from the road. The Queen Dowager is 
Slizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria, who married the 
ate King Albert, (Oct. 2, 1900) their other chil- 
iren are Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flan- 
jers (born Oct. 10, 1903) and Princess Marie Jose 
porn Aug. 4, 1906) married (Jan. 8, 1930) to Crown 
Srince Humbert, of Italy. King Leopold III mar- 
ied Mile. Mary Lelia Baels (Sept. 11, 1941). A son 
vas born (July 20, 1942) and named Alexander 
7mmanuel Henry Albert Maria Leopold. Accord- 
ng to the King’s decision, children of the second 
Marriage are ineligible to succeed to the throne. 

Parliament elected Prince Charles regent (Sept 
1, 1944), The House of Representatives voted 
8 to 6 (July 17, 1945) to continue the regency 
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Chief of the Army consid-- 


Sil 


and to bar King Leopold's return to the throne 
without the consent of Parliament. 

In a national advisory referendum on the question 
of the return to the throne of King Leopold 
March 12, 1950, the King received 57.6 
5,085,253 votes’east. Opposition from anti-Royalist 
factions in the government led to resignation of 
the Cabinet and dissolution of Parliament. 

In the third general election within a year neces- 
sitated by the question of the King’s return, held 
June 4, 1950, the vote by parties was as follows: 
Social Christians 46.74%, Socialists 35.82%, Lib- 
erals 11.05%, Communists 4.66%. Of the Deputies 
seats filled, distribution was: Social Christians 108, 
Socialists 76, Liberals 21, Communists 7; In the 
Senate: Social Christians 54, Socialists 37, Liberals 
12, Communists 3. An all-Social Christian (Cath- 
olic) Cabinet took office June 8, 1950. 

Serious civil strife was alleviated when the gov- 
ernment ptesented a bil 
the following week by the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate, transferring the King’s constitu- 
tional powers to Crown Prince Baudouin. The 
Prince Royal was invested with the powers of 
Regent, Aug. 11, and scheduled to formally ascend 
the throne on his twenty-first birthday, Sept. 7, 
1951, coincident with Leopold’s abdication. Joseph 
Pholien, Belgian Senator, was named Premier, Aug. 
15, and a new Cabinet formed. 

Universal male suffrage is in force and those 
who fail to vote are fined. Legislation extending 
suffrage to women (effective 1950) was passed 
in March, 1948. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
half the number of members..of “the House of 
Deputies. The Deputies are directly elected, for 
four years, by the electeral body and by propor- 
Hous representation (one for every 40,000 popula- 

jon). 


Education and Religion. 
divided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protestant 
Evangelical religions is paid from the national 
treasury. Belgium has four universities in Ghent, 
Liege, Brussels and Louvain. 


Defense. The Belgian Army is maintained by 
calls to colors and voluntary enlistments. Volun- 
tary service begins at 17 years of age with five 
years of service; under 18 four years and over 18 
three years. The Military Law of 1937 establishes 
the period of military obligation at 25 years, 15 to 
be served in the Regular and Reserve and 10 in the 
Territorial Army. The Navy has been reorganized 
since World War II and comprises small warcraft. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
CONGO BELGE 


Capital, Leopoldville—Area (estimated), 904,757 
square miles—Population (1947), 10,804,761, 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back (1879). He 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) and 
in all 24 before he returned (1884). The territory, 
founded as a free state (1885), was formally ceded 
to Belgium by treaty (1908). It is administered 
by the Minister of the Colonies at Brussels, and a 
Colonial Council of 14 members. ‘The Governor- 
General at Leopoldville is M. Jungers. He is assisted 
by_a Government Council of nominated members, 

Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
is situated the port of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. French Equatorial Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south; 
to the east Tanganyika and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Sudan. Vast, sunless 
and well-nigh impenetrable tropical forests fill the 
upper reaches of the river, covering about 25,000 
square miles. The principal products of the Congo 
are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, coffee, cocoa, rub- 
ber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. 

Mineral products consist of copper, diamonds 
gold, tin, cobalt, tantalum, silver and radium. Th 
Belgian Congo ranks high among copper producir 
countries. The diamond fields in the southweste, 


are available, but the Congo 


estimated at 10,000 tons. The uranium co 


1, Aug. 3, 1950, approved ~ 


The population is - 


le ee | 
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ore varies widely. The Katanga copper belt is 250| domination for fore 
miles long by 25 to 50 miles wide. mee in 1825, L 
The unit of currency is the Congo franc in the - 7 
Belgian monetary area. 
Me Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man Hast Africa, were ceded to Belgium as manda- 
tory of the League of. Nations. The total area is 
r 19,536 square miles. The population is estimated 
| (1947), at 3,718,545 natives, plus 2,349 Europeans, 
' chiefly Belgians. Both districts are united admin- 
istratively with Belgian Congo, under a vice-gov- 
: ernor at Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one of 
Africa’s best cattle countries. Several peaks of the 


.  Birunga range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. The tee abanutdtion® akan tat Sea 
presidential term was extended to 6 yea bu 

Bhutan Pres iieio (July, 1946) largely overturned the p 

DRUK-YUL vision and revision is pending. 5 


The President is Mamerto Urriolagoitia. He 
ital, Punakha—Area, 18,000 square miles— | .,ageq Dr. Enri 
eee i - que Hertzog Oct. .22, 1949 and 
eh Reo ot pb ‘ a semi-independent ae pied in ke 
‘ e om 0. utan a - . Lf 
native state in the eastern Himalayas, between Posen ae ae qiveree oo 
Tibet on the north and West Bengal and Assam on 85%, is bein Semared There are three unive! 
the south, with Sikkim on the west. It is 190 miles | °°) Se “ccenrabamba and La Paz. Roman 
jong from east to west and 90 miles wide at its wid- lic is ther nized State religion ‘but other 
est point. Punakha is a fortress of great natural | oF yorshi ae Se thod annie IS eh aban 
strength, The inhabitants of Bhutan are Mon- | 0; Horsap ate pe ped ; 
golians and adhere to a form of Buddhism. There Ms Ty. 
is a monastery—Tashi-Cho-dzong—containing 300 Defense. There is compulsory military se: 
priests. from 19 years to 55. There is also “‘pre-mili 
Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal | instruction for boys and girls between the ages 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax,| 14 and 18. The active army is limited to appro 
various kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and | mately 15,000 men with an‘additional 12,000 
chowries. tional police or caribneros, An American Air 
The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me | sion advises the Air Force. 
Wang-chuk (born 1906), who ascended the throne 


Aug. 21, 1926. By a treaty signed with India, Brazil 
Aug. 8, 1949, Bhutan receives an annual cash sub- 
sidy of 500,000 rupees and transportation rights ESTADOS. UNIDOS DO BRASIL 


through the Dominion, the state’s only avenue to Capital, Rio de Janeiro—Ar 3,286,170 sau 
the outside world. miles—Population (U. N. estimate 1849), 49,3 | 


Bolivia —Flag, green, with 21 white stars forming South 
REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA Cream on. bine rks superimposed on gold diamc 


Capital, La Paz—Area (estimated), 416,040 square Descriptive. Br i i 
miles—Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 3,990,000— | tion in South nets i Ao ‘a coupe line Gant 
4 Flag, three horizontal bars, red-yellow-green, with | atlantic Ocean of 4,889 miles, and extends a) C 
*. coat of arms in yellow bar, surrounded by laurel | mately 2,676 miles from north to south eee 
is and olive branch. miles east to west. It is bounded on the north 
Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru and Chile} Venezuela and Dutch, British, and French Gj 
on the west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay | anas; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean; on | 
n on the east and Argentina on the south, It lies} south by Uruguay, Argentina and Paraguay; on 
across the Andes, and its chief topographical fea- | west by Bolivia, Peru and Colombia. The north» 
ture is the great central plateau at an altitude of} part is the great heavily wooded basin of the An 
12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying between two | Zon (1,465,637 square miles in Brazil) which 
reat cordilleras having three of the highest peaks | in the Peruvian Andes and empties into the Atlax 
n America. Precise calculations of the area are | at the Equator. 
impossible because of boundary disputes. More The Amazon basin has a network of rivers wht 
than 60% of the population are Indians speaking | are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon r 
their own dialects oniy, and 25% are of mixed | by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, -the ext 
blood. ; of its course in Brazilian territory, In all its rive 
Lake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian border, | Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable wat 
is the highest lake in the world on which steam- | Ways. Mountain ranges, interspersed with fery 
boats regularly ply (12,500 ft.), and is the largest | Valleys traverse the eastern and southern sta 
lake in South America (4,000 sq. mi.). The majestic falls of the Iguassi, one of 
The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city | natural wonders of the world, are on the borde 
more accessible, is the actual seat of Government. | Parana, a southern state. Brazil's hydroelec 
ae Paz es in the enero A gigantic tanyon about | Power is estimated at about 19,519,100 horsepoy 
ree miles wide; miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, Resources and Industries. 2 
at an altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with | of Brazil is vast but SoErparh tiie ttle develed 
high Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral where 12,000 | Manganese ore is now exported exclusively to 
PMarch Se (begun in 1835), was dedicated | United States. The country possesses enorme 
, : deposits of i 
Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines. It is served aivernate to aera an. @ supplier of fisione 
by Pan a ead alae Airways (Panagra) and | material. Gold production is about 1,000,000 cor 
Lloyd Aero Bolivia (LAB). ($50,000,000) annually. Other principal minerals 
Resources and Industries. Agricultural products | cement, diamonds, iron and coal. Brazil be 
include potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca, high- | the production of petroleum (1940) and also dey 
land rice, rubber and cinchona bark. The country | Oped plans for the manufacture of steel, u: 
is a large exporter of rubber. domestic ore, and coal. ge a 
The most important industry is mining. There The cultivated area is about 35,000,000 a¢ 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, | (1946) for the principal crops, cultivation in Bry 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of | beimg characterized by extensive planting ra 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin| than concentrated. Agriculture is being mechan 
is produced in Bolivia with an American corpora- | to a great extent. ; 
tion in control. The country ranks high in the Cotton, rubber, coffee, cocoa, pinewood, cas 
mining of antimony and tungsten. The petroleum | beans, tea and oil, and oiticica oil are import) 
industry is growing. agricultural products. The country is the 


The United States and the United Kingdom | Producer of Carnatiba wax, used for electri 
share the Bolivian tin output almost equally, | tion, phonograph records an ther appli 
Ans iereement between the British Gaverninect ee. ‘ Z omas fi are 
: atino group of mines, provided for the ock raising is important as i th 
sale to the United Kingdom of all tin produced by | Meat hides and skins, and wool. athe wine than 
hese mines for ten years. ‘The output of other | is growing and the silk industry is being revi 
_pducers was contracted for by the United States. Industrial production in Brazil is two and 
a he unit of currency is the boliviano. : half times as great as the agricultural and anij 
Wolivia’s merchandise trade with the United production, As late as 1940 the exports of manu 
ls has been: tured items accounted for 18% of the export shi’ 
Imports Exports coffee accounted for only 32%. 
47 $28,300,000 $39,500,000 . A five-year program of work and developn 
48 35,700,000 48'800,000 was proposed (March 15, 1948) by President D 
9 36.200,000 48'500,000 be oes oe recent unfavorable trade 
ry and Government. Once part of the é S araports 2 factitn eee aan 
ae 5 C proved transportation facilities, increased d 
can empire, Bolivia was under Spanish | electric power and exploration for eat} 


; 


iD iad Ea > 


ent with measures to improve health and 
ipply of the population. Aviation has made 

mdous strides. 

an import and export trade were placed 
ag Sieane J Government control by. a decree 

d by President Dutra (Feb. 24, 1948). 

monetary unit is the cruzeiro. 

zil's foreign trade has been (monthly aver- 


Imports : Exports 
(Cruzeiros) 

47 1,899,000,000 1,765,000,000 

1,749,000,000 1,808,000,000 


1,721,000,000, 1,679,000,000 
: ual merchandise ‘trade with the United 


Imports 
$643,200,000 

497,300,000 

381,900,000 551,900,000 
and Government. Brazil, discovered 
00) by Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese navi- 
for, was developed as a colony of Portugal until 

oyal house of Braganca, fleei from Lisbon 

e Napoleon’s army (Nov. 1807), transferred 
seat of Government to Rio de Janeiro (March, 
)._ Brazil was proclaimed a kingdom (1815) by 
h Pedro I who proclaimed the independence of 
country (Sept. 7, 1882) and who was chosen as 
or (Oct. 12. 1822). The last emperor, Dom 
Oo II, was driven from the throne (Noy. 15, 
by a revolution which established a republic, 
nited States of Brazil. 


Exports 
$445,700,000 
513,900,000 


e Federal territories out of dismembered parts 
States whose administration will be regulated 
Special law.’’ A Presidential decree (1940) cre- 
a safety zone around Brazil’s frontiers in 
h aliens may not own property. 

arge areas have been detached from several 
tes to form three new territories aggregating 
most 150,000 square miles to serve as buffers 
sween Brazil and eight neighboring countries. 

e new territories start.at the mouth of the 
mazon River and extend southwest and then 
utheast to form a belt around Brazil abutting 
| eight other countries. Amapa Territory borders 
| French Guiana and Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 
© Branco Territory borders on Venezuela. and 
aches almost over to Colombia and northern 
Tu. Guapore Territory abuts on southern Peru 
id Bolivia. 

A new charter (adopted 1946) renounces aggres- 
ye warfare and pledges herself to have recourse to 
ar in settling international disputes only if arbi- 
ation and all other peaceful means fail. The char- 
r gives the government wide powers to introduce 
anges in the economic and social order of the 
public “‘to conform to the principles of social 
stice, conciliating free enterprise with apprecia- 
mm for the value of human labor,’ —It also 
thorizes the government to intervene in the 
agement of private industry if it is in the 
blic interest. Inthe political field, the govern- 
ant has the power to.prohibit any party whose 
ogram. of action it ‘considers anti-democratic. 
¥e new charter reaffirms the principles of uni- 
rsal suffrage and the secret ballot, and grants 
e right to vote to all citizens, men and women, 
reaching the age of 18. The President is elected 
ra term of five years and may not be elected for: 
second consecutive term. 

The President is Maj. Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra 
lected: Dec. 2, 1945). 4 . 

There is a bicameral legislature, both houses 
scted for four-year terms. ‘ 

A bill cancelling mandates of Communists hold- 
z elective offices was passed (Jan. 7, 1948) and 
held by the Supreme Electoral Tribunal (Jan. 


, 1948). 

A tentative 1951 budget called for revenue of 20.4 
lion cruzeiros and expenditures of 21.4 billion 
uzei©ros. ' 
Education and Religion. The country is Catholic, 
t freedom of worship is guaranteed. The Protest- 
¢t population, the second most important was 
174,857 (1940). 

Divorces are forbidden. z 

The world’s second largest betatron is in Sao 
ulo, where a nuclear energy research institute 
s been established (1948). ; 

The University of Rio de Janeiro (now University 
Brazil) was founded in 1920. Other universities 
> in Bahia, Parana, Recife, Porto Alegre (state 
Rio Grande do Sul), Sio Paulo (state of Sao 
ulo) and Belo Horizonte (state of Minas Gerais). 
ny superior schools, although not yet organized 
© universities, are found in the capitals of the 
st advanced states. Brazil..has approximately 
000 primary schools,.913 high schools, 217 col- 
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leges and 3,283 other schools. Primary education is 
free and compulsory. The language of the country 
is Portuguese. 

Defense. All males between the ages of 21 and 45 
are subject to military Guty under a selective service 
system. There is one year of service in the first 
line and eight years in the reserve. 

The Navy consists of two battleships, one cruiser, 
three river monitors, one river gunboat, 13 destroy- 
ers, four submarines, six corvettes, 16 submarine 
chasers and a submarine depot ship. The Air Force, 
independent of the Army and Navy, has a per- 
sonnel of 5,000. 


= + |. 


Bulgaria 
BLGARIYA 


Capital, Sofia—Area, 42,796 square miles—Popu- 
lation (U. N. estimate 1949), 7,160,000-—Flag, hori- 
zontal bars, white-red-green, with coat of arms in - 
the canton. 

Descriptive. The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 
on the north by Rumania, on the west by Yugo- 
slavia, on the south by Greece, on the east by the 
Black Sea, and on the southeast by Turkey. 


Resources and Industries. The principal.crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, ‘potatoes and to- 
bacco. Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims 78 
percent of the population. 

Industrial plants and cultures, fruits, vegetables 
and dairy products are exported in large quanti- 
ties. Coal production is extensive. 

The chief seaports are Varna and Burgas (Bour- 
a. which account for 80 per cent of the foreign 

rade. 

The monetary unit is the leva. 
History and Government. The Principality of 
Bulgaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin (July. 
13, 1878) as an autonomous and tributary principal- 
ity under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 
Bulgaria declared its independence (Oct. 5, 1908). 
Eastern Rumelia joined Bulgaria (Sept. 16, 1885) 
after revolution against the Sultan. 

Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in 


World War I. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
(Paris) (Noy. .27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 
Greece and the ‘‘Strumnitza Line’’ and _a strip of 


territory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
deprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
key, fixes the boundary between Bulgaria and 
Turkey just west of Adrianople. 

Rumania ceded to Bulgaria (1940) all of southern 
Dobruja, 2,983 square miles, with a population of 
aoe The cession restored the boundary line of 


After the German invasion of Greece, Bulgaria 
occupied (April, 1941) all of Yugoslav Macedonia, 
Greek Western Thrace, Eastern Macedonia and 
the districts of Florina and Castoria. 

The armistice in World War II provided for tri- 
partite control of the country by the Allied Con- 
trol Commission under the chairmanship of the 
Soviet representative of the Allied’ (Soviet) high 
command. 

In _a plebiscite (Sept. 8, 1946) the Bulgarian 
people ousted the King, the monarchial system and 
voted the establishment of a Republic, which was 
proclaimed a week later, The Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
dynasty had ruled the country since 1887. King 
Simeon II (born June 16, 1937) who succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, King 
Boris (Aug. 23, 1943) was permitted to leave the 
country for Egypt. A Regency had ruled for him. 

Elections to the National Assembly were held 
(Oct. 27, 1946) and the Communist-dominated 
Fatherland Front won an overwhelming victory. 

The constitution of Dec. 4, 1947, modeled after 
that of the U.S.S.R., provides that the unicameral 
National Assembly shall be’ the supreme organ of 
government, Actual control, however, is in the 
hands of the Permanent Bureau of the National 
Committee of the Fatherland Front, The National 
Assembly is’ elected for a four-year term and 
chooses the Presidium and Premier. The President 
of the Presidium is Dr. Mincho Neicheff. Private 
enterprise and belongings earned by labor and say- 
ings are protected by the State. Much of Bulgaria’s 
industry has been nationalized. 

In Parliamentary elections, Dec. 18, 1949, the 
Fatherland Front was unopposed, and received 
97.66% of the 4,698,979 votes cast. 

The Premier is Vulko Chervenkov, Communist, 
elected Feb, 1, 1950, to succéed Vassil Kolarov, 
deceased. 

Following a series ot notes concerning the treat. 
ment of the American Legation, the United State, 
formally broke off diplomatic relations with B 
garia, Feb. 21, 1950. 

fducation and Religion. Bulgaria’s languag 
Slavonic. The state church is Orthodox Gr, 
Elementary education is obligatory from sev 
14 years of age. There isa state university in, 
and the American College is also situated 

Defense. Army service is compulsory betw 
ages of 17 and 65 and usually is for two ye: 
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Burma 
; UNION OF BURMA . 
: tal. — - 261,757 square miles— 
Population (1941), oa eo 98. red with dark 
blue canton bearing white five-pointed star 
with five smaller stars between its points. 


Descriptive. The Union of Burma, a Republic, is 
hounded on the north by Tibet and China, on the 
east by China, pas 5 Fe ta ee 2 
the south by the Bay of Bengal and on 
nai aes Be) wens and the Indian Provinces of 

am. 

The sub-continent of India of which Burma 
forms a part comprises a series of great river valleys 
running approximately north and south, divided 
from one another by mountain ranges and plateaus. 
The Irrawaddy Valley roughly constitutes Burma 
Pah 
: climate is tropical, with a well-defined rainy 
Senne from the middle of May to the middle of 

c' T, 

The Irrawaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. 

The 800-mile Burma Road figured procelneney. in 
World War II ase an Allied supply line. 


Resources and Industries. The principal products 
are teakwood, rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, : 
silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires and 
jade found in Burma are unsurpassed in quality. 
A bill providing for nationalization of land and 
its redistribution to farmers on a rental basis was 
passed by Parliament Oct. 12, 1948. 

The monetary unit is the Burma rupee. 

Burma’s foreign trade (monthly average): 


Imports Exports 
(Rupees) 
1947 39,400,000 39,900,000 
> 1948 49,700,000 63,100,000 
» 1949 31,100,000 61,100,000 


History and Government. Under British influ- 
ence since about 1612 under the East India 
Company. Burma was- administered as part of 
British India from the first Burma war (1826). 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
and reeeived-a constitution of her own. Under the 
new law, there was a Senate of 36 members and 
a House.of Representatives of 132 members. 

Burma became an independent nation completely 
outside the British Commonwealth by a_ treaty 
signed in London (Oct. 17, 1947, effective Jan. 4, 
1948), and became the 58th member of the United 
Wations (April 19, 1948), A Constituent Assembly, 
elected April 9, 1947, unanimously passed a Con- 
stitution Sept. 24, 1947, which recognizes. the 
special position of Buddhism as the faith of the 
Majority of citizens. Private property and enter- 
prise are guaranteed, but monopolies are forbidden 
and provision is made for nationalization of 
branches of national economy or single enterprises. 
The Union Parliament, elecied for four-year terms, 
consists of the Chamber of Deputies, comprising 
about 250 members, and a Chamber of Nationalities 
of 125 members, The President is elected by Parlia- 
ment for a five-year term and re-election is per- 
mitted only once, He lacks power to veto bills. The 
Shan, Kachin, Karen and Karenni States and the 
Special Division of the Chins, outlying regions, are 
represented in the Union government by ministers 
from their own Parliaments and enjoy a large 
measure of administrative autonomy. 

The Premier is Thakin Nu. 

Since gaining independence Burma has been beset 
by civil strife, chiefly by the Karens who make up 
about 6 percent of the population and who have 
pressed for an autonomous state within the Union. 


Education and Religion. The indigenous races 
of Burma are of Mongoloid stock, allied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Tibetans, Malays and 
others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of its 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population, Approximately half of the urban male 
population (1931),.a very small percentage of the 
total, is literate. Higher education is provided at 
the University of Rangoon and constituent col- 
leges. A state-controlled and homogenous system 
of schools was introduced after World War II. 

‘The chief religion is Buddhism, an offshoot of 

» Hinduism. However, caste distinctions are prac- 
tically unknown to the Burmese, 


‘ Chile 

; REPUBLICA DE CHILE 
-Japital, Santiago—Area, 286,396 square miles— 
mulation (U.N. estimate 1949), 5,709,000——Flag, 
te and red horizontal bars, with white star in 
je ‘canton. 

criptive: The Republic of Chile lies on the 
soast. of South America, occupying: the strip 
ri between the Andes and the South Pacific, 
-€ru to Diego Ramirez Island 55°59/S,, having 


Punta Arenas, in the Straits 
Southesasnnes city Fa fans —— It is Re: 
thri cep Ty. usia, 
bo Titory of Tierra del 


paraiso, chie: 
Santiago, the capital, three hours in 
years older. : 

Resources and Industries. The land in the 
part is arid, but two provinces there, Tarapac 
Antofagasta, produced 95% of the world’s 
supply until the process of obtaining nitrate 
the air was made commercially profitable. Mix 
industries account for about 75% of Chile’s expo 
There are 152 nitrate works, but only about 25 
in actual operation, producing about 100,000 mex 
tons a month. About 70% of the world’s Sup Si} 
iodine is a by-product of Chilean nitrate 
Chile is the world’s second largest prod 
copper. The provinces of Atacama and C 
have enormous iron deposits estimated at a 
tons. South of Valparaiso are large beds of co: 
reserve estimated at two billion tons, Other 
erals_ are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, mangan: 
borate, mica, mercury, iodine, salt, sulphur, ma 
and onyx. 

Agriculture is an important industry. There 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, barley, oats, be: 
lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nectar 
peas and debe are grown in abundance. CP 
ranks high among wine producing countries 
36,308 producing vineyards covering 250,000 ac 

Manufacturing industries have developed gre 
during the last ten years. With the creat! 
(1939) of the Corporacion de Fomento de la E 
duccion (Corporation for the Promotion of Ei 
duction) with a capital of $40,000,000, product 
of agriculture and manufactures has ag 
increased. 

Chilean imports consist mainly of machin 
ernmaye sugar, newsprint, automobiles, ¢co3j 

ea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, barley, ad 
beans. lentils and fresh fruits. t 
Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, ¢ 
half being state owned. There are 2,308 n 
of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 
The monetary unit is the peso. 
Chile’s foreign trade (monthly average): 


Imports Exports 
(Pesos) 
1947 107,300,000 112,600,000 
1948 108,400,000 133,000,00 
1949 122,300,000 119,800,000 
Annual trade with the United States: 

Imports Exports 
1947 $125,300,000 $122,300,000 
1948 105,500,000 179,100,000 
1949 142,200,000 152,500,000 


In 1950 Chile offered neighboring land-loc 
Bolivia, without a Pacific port since 1879, a plan 
an outlet to the sea through a corridor which } 
ders Chile’s northern and Peru’s southern front 


History and Government. Chile threw off 
Spanish yoke (1810-18). : 

Under, the constitution (1925), the Preside 
elected for six years, the 45 senators for eight, 
147 deputies for four, all by direct popitler Vv 
The President is Gabriel Gonzalez Videla (elet 
Sept. 4, 1946) for a six-year term. Universal 
frage for all literate persons over 21 was est 
lished by law February, 1949, Previously, wot 
could vote only in municipal. elections. 

Chile has social security under which 
worker contributes 2 per cent of his wages 
employer a sum equal to 5 per cent of the war 
and the Government 14% per cent in return 
which the worker gets retirement pay, disch- 
pay equal to one month’s pay for each. yea: 
service, and ‘family assistance’? payment w. 
aids in equalizing the burdens of large fami) 
and includes health insurance. i 


Education and Religion. Education is free | 
(since 1920) compulsory, A National Library, | 
University of Chile and a Catholic University 
in Santiago. There is a university in Concept: 
und a technical university in Valparaiso. 

Roman Catholic religion is dominant though | 
maintained by the state (since 1925) and alll 


are protected. The language is Spanish. 


bodied citizens from -20 years 
Service in the 


troyers, seven subm: auxiliary vessels, 
personnel is 12,000 men in norma! times. There 
an Air Service of four ‘brigades. 


E China ; 


ry 
MIN-KUO, i.e, REPUBLIC 
~ 9 OF CHINA 


; CHUNG-HUA 
pi Nanking; Provisional Capital Cast), 
ei, Formosa—Area, including outlying terr: 
» 3,760,339; China proper, 2,279,134 square 
Population (census 1948), 463,493,418.—Flag, 
with white sun in blue canton. 


Descriptive. China occupies a territory in the 
5 art of Asia about one-third larger than 
atinental United States. To the north lies 
deria; to the west Russian Turkestan; to the 
ithwest and south the barrier of the Himalayas 
‘ms the Tibetan-Indian frontier. French Indo- 
lina borders it on the south; and the China Sea 
d Yellow sea on the east separate it from the 
dlippines, Japan and Korea. The country is of 
ding topography, rising to high elevation in the 
rth in the Khinghan Mountains, separating 
anchuria and Mongolia; the Tarabagatai_ Moun- 

in Sinkiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun 
Juntains in the southwest in Tibet and from 
Tth to south is 1,860 miles and its breadth 
ym east to west more than 2,000 miles. 
The country comprises 35 Provinces (counting 
rmosa and nine Northeastern Provinces of Man- 
uria), one nominal territory (Tibet) and eight 
inicipal Cities. 

na Proper occupies the fertile southeastern 
rt of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
the United States east of the Mississippi. There 
= population on the generally accepted estimates 
S a density of 174 to the square mile. China 
oper is one of the best watered countries of the 
rld. From the mountains on the west three great 
ers run in general course stretching for hundreds 
miles. These rivers, the Yangtze, the Hwang ho 
eo ), and the Si-Kiang, drain four-fifths of the 
intry. 


Resources and Industries. China is essentially 
ricultural. Total arable land is estimated (1950) 
192,000 square miles. Wheat, barley, corn, kao- 
ng, and millet and other cereals, with peas and 
ans, are produced in the north; rice, sugar and 
ligo in the south. Rice is the staple food of the 
inese. Fruit is grown in abundance. Fibre crops 
2 important and include abutilon, hemp, jute, 
mie and flax. Cotton is produced mostly in the 
ngtze and Yellow River valleys and the country 
aks as one uf the great cotton producers of the 
rid. Tea is cultivated principally in the west and 
ith. One of the most important industries of 
ina is silk culture which has flourished 4,000 
ws. Livestock is raised in large numbers, In years 
fore World War II flour and rice milling had be- 
me extensive, together with tanning, cement and 
8S Ianufacture. 

Shina is one of the foremost coal countries in 
> world, with reserves estimated at 243,669,000, - 
} tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
my, wolfram, molybdénum, bismuth and salt. 
| wells are worked in South Manchuria and 
nsu. The oldest iron industry in the world is in 


si. 
Shiet exports are animal products, oils, tallow, 


x, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, skin, 
‘ther, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, piece 
sds, Paper, cereals, beans and peas. The im- 


rts include cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
chinery and armaments. ‘Trade is principally 
th the United States, Japan, Germany and 
eat Britain. 
Phe unit of currency is the gold yuan (estab- 
ned Aug. 19, 1948) with a nominal value of 25 
lerican cents. This valuation declined sharply 
ring the civil strife in 1948-1950. 
Viost recent available trade figures: 

*Imports *Exports 

(Chinese dollars) 


939 1,333,653,896 1,027,246,508 
943 3,384,324,100 164,459,288 
946 1,501,165,246,000 412,111,811,000 
947 10,681,326,574.000 6,376,504,297,000 


Trade statistics have been distorted by deprecia- 
n of currency in recent years. 


Yhinese Industrial Cooperatives have more than 
00 units with a capital investment of 30,000,000 
wn and normally produce goods valued at more 
in 9,000,000 an monthly. 

shanghai, China’s commercial and industrial 
ital, is situated on the left bank of _the 
langpoo River, 12 miles above its mouth at Woo- 
we in the Yangtze delta. It occupies the most 
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strategic position economically of any city in 
China, The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shang- 
hai is situated, with 332.8 persons to the square 
mile, is the most densely populated political unit 
in_the world. 

History and Government. One of the oldest of 
monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2205 
Hither became a Republic after, a revolution 

The United States and Great Britain signed 
(Jan: 11, 1943) treaties with China abolishing 
extraterritorial and other special rights enjoyed 
for approximately 100 years. The treaty ended 
special rights: enjoyed by the United States in the 
so-called Treaty Ports, in the Diplomatic Quarter 
in Peiping and in international settlements in 
Shanghai and Amoy, The United States also gave 
up rights under the Boxer protocol, signed after 
the Boxer Rebellion (1901), including the right to 
station troops in China and special rights enjoyed 
by American vessels in Chinese waters. The inter- 
national settlements reverted to the administration 
and control of the Chinese Government. 

A new constitution was adopted by the National 
Assembly (Dec. 25, 1946), promulgated by President 
Chiang Kai-shek (Jan. 1, 1947) and became effec- 
tive (Dec. 25, 1947). It includes many features of 
the American form of government. 

The National Assembly is the supreme organ ot 
the people. Members are elected on the basis of 
territoral and professional representation. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 
Assembly elects the President and Vice President. 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
power to amend the Constitution. 

The National Government is a committee form 
of government composed of a National Goyern- 
ment Council, or State Council, whose chairman 
is known as President of the National Government, 
and five Yuan (Councils). 

A coalition was formed (April 16-17, 1947) of the 

Kuomintang, dominant, political party which came 
into power (1925) following the Nationalist Revolu- 
tion; the Young China Party, the Democratic So- 
cialists and a group of non-partisans. Not partici- 
pating in the government are the two largest 
minority parties—the Communists and the Demo- 
cratic League. The Kuomintang, despite its abdi- 
cation of its one-party monopoly, retained its pre- 
eminent position in the government, 
__ The five Yuan authorized by the “Law Govern- 
ing the Organization of the National Government 
of the Republic of China,’’ commonly but inaccur- 
ately known as the Organic Law of China (promul- 
gated Oct. 4, 1928 and amended on eight occasions 
since) are: Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Exam- 
ination and Control Supervisory. 

The Executive Yuan, in point of actual im- 
portance, by far exceeds that of the other four 
Yuan. It is often likened to a responsible cabinet. 

The Legislative Yuan is unicameral, its mem- 
bers serving three-year terms. It has the power 
to decide laws. budgets, amnesty, declaration of 
war, conclusion of peace and other’ international 
affairs. The Legislative Yuan may have from 49 to 
99 members. 

The Judicial Yuan has four units, They are the 
Ministry of Justice, the Supreme Court, the Ad- 
ministrative Court and the Commission for the 
Disciplinary Punishment of Public Functionaries. 

The Japanese extended their power over China 
for 50 years, since the Sino-Japanese war (1894). 
Korea was annexed (1910);- Manchuria (1931-32). 
The border province of Jehol was cut off as a 
buffer state in 1933. 

Fighting broke out between China and Japan 
(July 7, 1937) and later large areas of the coastal 
provinces were occupied by the Japanese invaders. 

Japan set up (1937) a so-called independent gov- 
ernment in Peiping, called ‘‘The Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China’ and (1938) 
established a second regime ‘‘The New Reformed 
Government of the Republic of China’ at Nan- 
king. 

Under the terms of surrender in World War II 
Japan returned to China all the seized territories. 

The Soviet Union (U.8.8.R.) signed a treaty with 
China Aug. 14, 1945, providing for the joint owner- 
ship of the Chinese Changchun Ry., by Russia and 
China, managed by a boa: of 3 Russians, 2 
Chinese, with a Russian as chairman; the use of 
Dairen and Port Arthur jointly by China and the 
U.S.S.R., with the latter responsible for the defense 
of Dairen. Russia repudiated this treaty and with- 
drew recognition of the Republic of China (Na- 
tionalist) after the Communist victories. 

After more than seven years of war with Japan 
(July 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945), internal disturbances 
Brose involving the Kuomintang, Communists an 
various other factions. Manchuria was lost. to. 


Dec. 8, 1949. . 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except 
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‘the end of World War 
‘as a part of Formosa, 
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riod of semi-retirement in 1949, has been presi- 
dent of Nationalist China 1943 and virtual 
ruler of pes aks since 1927. The premier (since 
June 3, 1949) is Yen Hsi-shan. 

The People’s Republic of China, 2 
regime, was procla: in Peiping, Sept. = 
by the ‘‘Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference,’’ under Mao Tze-tung, Chinese Com- 
munist leader. Chou En-lai was named Premier and 
Foreign Minister, Oct. 1, 1949. This regime has 
not been recognized by the United States. : 

Signature of a 30-year Soviet-Chinese Communist 
alliance of friendship and mutual assistance, with 
a provision of $300,000,000 in credits by the U.S.S.R. 
to China and an agreement for the return of the 
Chang-chun railroad, Dairen and Port Arthur to 
China was announced Feb. 15, 1950. 

Education and Religion. China has all the im- 
portant religions of the world, but none of its own. 
Confucianism and Taoism are considered by the 
Chinese not as religions, but as political philoso- 
phies and teachings. Buddhism was~ introd 
from India and has the most followers, though its 
influence has declined. Mohammedanism and 
Christianity came from Europe. It is estimated 
that there are 48,000,000 Mohammedans with more 
than 42,000 mosques, and 2,642,166 Catholics and 
618,600 Protestants: 

Since 1922 the education system has been mod- 
elled after the American system, The government 
promulgated (1944) a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of one public school for every ‘“‘pao 
(100 to 150 househoids) in the country in a move 
to combat illiteracy. Education in the schools is 
free and attendance compulsory for children be- 
tween the ages of six and 12. 3 

In 1946-1947 there were 290,617 primary schools 
in China with an enrollment of 23,813,705. Second- 
ary schools numbered 5,892 (1947) with 1,878,523 
pupils. Universities and colleges totaled 207 (1948) 
With 148,000 students. 

Defense. China has a national Army which gets 
its recruits through a system of compulsory citizen- 
ship service for a period of three years, There is 
also the regular Army with voluntary and obliga- 
tory service for six years and with extended service 
up to the ages of 20 and 25. The Government and 
Communist armies each had an estimated strength 
of 1,500,000 regular troops in 1949, The Nationalist 
Chinese Navy, in the process of reorganization, in- 
cludes (1948) three cruisers, fiye destroyers, one 
corvette and a number of miscellaneous craft. 


FORMOSA 

Formosa, last stronghold of Nationalist China in 
1950, is an island between the Philippines on the 
south and Japan to the north with the China Sea 
on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the east, A 
range of mountains from the north forms the back- 
bone of, the island with the highest peak. Mt. 
Nitaka, 14,500 feet. The eastern half is ex- 
ceedingly steep and. craggy but the western slope 
is flat, fertile and well cultivated, yielding two 
rice crops each year, The area is 13,800 square 
miles and the population (1949) is more than 
7,000,000. 

The principal crops, besides rice, are tea, sugar, 
Sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, tumeric and camphor, 
Minerals include gold, silver, copper and coal. 

Formosa was ceded by China (1895) to Japan 
after the Sino-Japanese War and was returned to 
China as @ province (1945) after the surrender of 
Japan in World War II, 

The Pescadores (Pheng-hu) a group of islands 
With an area of approximately 50 square miles and 
& population bordering on 60,000, are between For- 
mosa and the coast of China, by whom they were 
ceded to Japan (1895). The islands remained under 
Japanese rule until restored to China (1945) after 
II and are administered 
Sugar cane is the most im- 
portant agricultural product. 

MONGOLIA 

Mongolia, although nominally of China, was 
Somewhat shaken loose from Chinese adherence 
after World War I. : s 

Outer Mongolia is a republic (Mongolian People’s 
Republic), It is bounded on the north by: Siberia, 
on the west by Sinkiang, on the sovth and east by 
China Proper and Manchuria. Its area is about 
622,744 square miles; the population is about 
850,000. The capital is Urga. 

At a plebiscite (Oct. 20, 1945), the Republic voted 
to sever all ties with China and to become an inde- 
pendent nation. Outer Mongolia governs itself on 
the Soviet principle. 


ce SIN-KIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 
eru‘fiang, known as the New Dominion, com- 
Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria, 
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Tibet, a country of Asia, is bounded on the: 
by China and on the south Rok Bu 
the Dominions of India and Pakistan. 
it is under the rule of China. The co 
little known, situated between the Hima 
pe M and hi 
to strangers. 
peing carried on through lofty passes, 
which are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, w 
impassable in winter. China’s hold on 
visibly loosened when the revolution (1911) 
China. The Tibetans expelled the Chinese — 
sons. But since the establishment of the Nz 
Government (1927) a great deal has been 
plished to bring Tibet closer under the inff 
of the Chinese Government. The capital is 
The area of Tibet is 475,000 square miles w 
areas unexplored. Population is estimated 1,0) 
in July, 1948. - H 

The head of the government is the. 
Lama who acts through a regent. j 

The religion is Lamaism, a modified 
Buddhism. 

The highest grade musk is obtained 
muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in 
mountains in Southeastern Tibet. 


MANCHURIA (NORTHEASTERN PROVING 


Manchuria, the former Manchu state, wi 
area of 404,428 square miles; population (194 
cluding: Jehol Province, 43,233,954, is bound 
the north by Siberia (U.S.S.R.), on the ea 
Siberia and Korea, on the south by the Yelle 
and China, and on the west by China, Siberi® 
Mongolia, { 
Wrested from China by Japan (1931), Mane' 
was proclaimed an independént nation (Fe: 
1932) and came into existence (Mar. 1, | 
-at Mukden when it was renamed Manchuku 
the close of the Sino-Japanese war (19459 
territory was returned to China, the area di 
into nine provinces and the name changedi 
to Manchuria. | 
The soil of Manchuria is one of the rich: 
the world. The area of land capable of culti 
totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 ac: 
tilled, The principal crops are soy beans, kacd 
millet, corn,.wheat and rice. “Lumber is a 
portant product. The land possesses great mr 
wealth, including iron, gold, coal, magnesite 


oil shale. KWANTUNG 


Kwantung is the southern part of the Lia 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manes 
bounded on the east by the Bay of Korea, c 
south by the Yellow Sea and on the west E 
Liaotung Gulf, The capital is Dairen. The a 
1,438 square miles; the population (1935), 1,65 
Russia leased Kwantung from China and 
structed the strongly fortified city of Port A 
and the nearby commercial ice-free port of 
(Dairen), chief seaport of Manchuria 
southern terminus of the South Manchurian: 
road which connects with the Peiping and K 
lines at Mukden and with the Trans-Siberi 
Changchun, ; 
Japan seized Port Arthur (1905), and at the 
of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). It w 
stored to the U.S.S.R. by the Yalta Agrer 
(Feb, 11, 1945), which. agreement also | 
nationalized Dairen, | 
Return of the Chang-chun railroad, Port 
and Dairen to (Communist) China was speci: 
the 1950. Soviet-Chinese Communist trea 
friendship and mutual assistance, 


With the opening up 
Sinkiang is now much closer 
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Colombia 
LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA 


Capital, Bogota—Area (estimated), 439,997 
miles—Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 11,0 


—Flag, wide yellow horizontal band above mi 
blue and red bands, | 


Descriptive, The Republic of Colombia, si 
in the extreme northwest of South Americ’ 
tends up the Isthmus of Panama to the R 
of Panama. It nas a coast line of 913 mij 
the Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Car 
Sea, It has as neighbors Venezuela and Br. 
the east, and Ecuador and Peru on the-soutl 


Te = 


e great of the Andes, the Western, 
il and Basten Cordilleras, run through 
from north to south. The eastern 
sts mostly of le lands, cool 
Mates coeatees ete eh Ree 

e east, es e high Andes and 
inte the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles from 
It is navigable for more than 800 


w-crested mountains standing almost directly 
equator are one of many examples of 
lendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
y the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 
thi ‘ita (founded i 
a, the cap ‘oun n 1538), is situated 
le Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
idalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
i daily airplane service makes it in 244 hours. 
is tri-weekly airplane service to the United 
ces and Industries. The soil of Colombia is 
and agriculture is a growing industry. Mild 
is produced. extensively. Rice, tobacco and 
are cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, 
at and bananas. Dyewoods are important com- 
ly. Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees 
‘ing exploited. 
country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines 
have been in operation for four centuries. 
- Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines. 
sr minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
q abar, manganese, platinum, coal, iron, 
stone, salt and petroleum. 
jombia’s principal imports are textiles, metal- 
sroducts, transport materials, food, chemicals 
machinery. 
16 monetary unit is the peso. 
reign trade (monthly average): 


Imports Exports 
(Pesos) 
1947 53,200,000 $ 37,200,000 
1948 49,000,000 42,200,000 
1949 41,500,000 49,500,000 


nual trade with the United States: 


Imports Exports 
1947 $218,900,000 $205,600,000 
1948 197,300,000 236,500,000 
1949 175,900,000 241,500,000 


story and Government, The country, conquered 
ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedom 
he revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
J-1824), the liberator, Simon Bolivar, estab- 
he the Republic of Greater Colombia in 1819 
_ which Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew in 
-1830. From the remainder of the confederation 
ed New Granada, Confederation Granadina, 
finally the Republic of Colombia under a con- 
tion dated Aug. 5, 1886. Panama withdrew 
3, 1903 becoming a separate republic. 

e Congress consists of a Senate of 63 members, 
ed for a term of four years, and a House of 
esentatives of 131, elected directly by the peo- 
very two years. Women are barred from voting 
holding elective office. The President is elected 
irect vote for four years and is ineligible for 
Ollowing term. The President is-Dr. Laureano 
ez, Conservative, elected Nov. 27, 1949- 


ucation and Religion. The population is mainly 
25 and half castes with only 105,807 Indians. 
ation is free but not compulsory. The Na- 
| University (founded 1572) is in Bogota. 
é are four other universities. Roman Catholic 
j€ prevailing religion but all are tolerated. 
ish is the language of the country. 


fense. Military service is compulsory between 
wes of 21 and 30 with actual service for one 

The Navy consists of two destroyers and 
iboats. The Air Force comprises fighting and 
ing squadrons. ; 


Costa Rica 
- REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 


pital, San Jose—Area, approximately 23,000 
 miles—Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 
)0—Flag, five horizontal stripes, blue, white, 
wide), white, blue, with emblem in center of 
tripe. 

scriptive. Costa Rica, a Republic, in the south- 
art of Central America, has Nicaragua for its 
bor on the north and Panama on the south. 
jiowlands by the Caribbean have a tropical 
te. The interior plateau, with an altitude of 
4,000 ft., has a temperate climate. 

1 Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
i] from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean: 
rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
City of gréat charm with Spanish balconies 
jatios. The crater atop Poas Volcano is the 
st in the world. Puerto Limon occupies one 
e sites where Columbus landed on his fourth 
ast visit to America. 

ta Rica is well served by steamship and 
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airplane services. There are two international 

Went of Kot dose and anata Bubana, only Avs 
and another a , 

minutes from the heart of San Tose, seek ce at 


Resources and Industries. Coffee of a high qual- 
ity is the chief ahs a and export, follewed by ba- 
nanas and cocoa. , Sugar cane, rice, tobacco 
and potatoes are cultivated. The distillation of 
spirits is a government monopoly. 

The forests are extensive, but the lumber indus- 
try is negligible. Gold and silver are mined on the 
Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabaster, 
uae oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulphur 

opper. 

Chief imports are fiour, textiles, sugar, rice, in- 
Priel machinery, gasoline, leather, hardware and 
ools. 

The monetary unit is the colon. 

Monthly average foreign trade (75-80% of which 
is with the United States): 


Imports Exports 
1947 $4,010,000 $1,920,000 
1948 3,530,000 2,650,000 
DME ote ahhh sie 2,530,000 


History and Government. Although once a part 
of the Confederation of Central America (1824- 
1829), Costa Rica has been independent since 1821. 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Noy. 8, 1949. It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution. The legislative power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, with four- 
year terms, under universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry 
of eight. The President cannot be re-elected during 
the two succeeding terms. Voting is compulsory. 

The President is Otilio Ulate, elected-Feb. 8, 1948. 
He was inducted into office Nov. 8, 1949, as the 
country returned to constitutional rule under the 
new constitution following temporary rule by a 
provisional regime. 


Religion and Education. Roman Catholic is the 
religion, but the nation has religious liberty. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free, The Na- 
tional School of Agriculture is in San Pedro and 
the National University in San Jose. The language 
of the country is Spanish. English is taught in 
the public schools. 


Defense. Order within the country is kept by a 
Civil Guard force of 500, trained by a United States 
Army mission, The Guard can be increased from 
the reserves in times of emergency. 


Cuba 
(REPUBLICA DE CUBA) 


Capital, Havana—Area, 44,206 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 5,199,000—Flag, 
three blue, two white stripes, alternated, with 
large white star in red triangle at mast. 


Descriptive. Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,” 
largest island of the West Indies, lies among the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Strait of Florida and the At- 
lantic Ocean on-the north and the Caribbean Sea 
on the south. Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles 
distant. The Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, 
separates it from Haiti to the east, and Jamaica 
(British) lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 
miles to the west. Its length is 730 miles, and the 
breadth averages 50 miles, with a maximum of 160 
miles. The coast line, including the larger keys, is 
about 2,500 miles in length. It has numerous har- 
bors, notably that of Havana, one of the finest and 
safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and Bahia 
Honda. Guantanamo was leased for an annual 
rental of $2,000 to the United States (July 2, 1903) 
and has since been maintained as a naval base. 

Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
west, and in Oriente in» the east, where 
they reach a general elevation of about 3,000 
ft.; with Pico Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest 
point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 
Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 

The Blanquita Theater in Havana, which opened 
Dec. 30, 1949, has the largest seating capacity of 
any theater in the world. It seats 6,500, making it 
larger than New York’s Radio City Music Hall. 


Resources and Industries. Commercial relations 
between Cuba and the United States have been 
specially close ‘since Cuban independence. 

Chief barometer of the nation’s economy is th 
sugar industry which accounts for about one thir 
of national income and 75% of total exports; @ 
provides about three-fourths of its rail tra 
United States citizens have furnished half of 
estimated billion-dollar investment in the ind 
in_ Cuba. 

Largest cane sugar producer in the worl 


= nation devotes some 2,285,000 acres to this crop. 
: The amount of exported to the Uni 
: ig in aceon mee with a quote established by the 


bacco 
is cultivated chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo 
district. Other agricultural products are molasses, 
coffee, pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit and cocoa- 
: nuts. Cabinet woods (mahogany and cedar), dye- 
= woods, fibres, gums, resins and oils are important 
commercially. Iron, copper, manganese, gold, petro- 
leum and salt are some of the minerals. 

‘the livestock industry has been expanded from 
an importing to an exporting basis. The last live- 
stock census (1940) reported 5,334,813 head of cat- 
tie, the largest ever recorded. , 

There are more than 3,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line running across the Island 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance of 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
Antonio de los Banos are important air bases. 

The monetary unit is the peso. : 

Annual merchandise trade with the United 


States: 
Imports Exports 
1947 $491,800,000 509,600,000 
1948 441,000,000 375,000,000 
1949 380,300,000 387,500,000 


History and Government. The island was discov- 
ered by Columbus on his first voyage of exploration 
(Oct. 28, 1492). He landed. at what is tow known 
as the Bay of Nuevitas and took possession of the 
country in the name of the King of Spain. It was 
called successively Juana, Santiago and Ave Maria, 
finally regaining its Indian name of Cuba. 

Cuba, with the exception of the period (1762-63) 
remained a Spanish colony until the sovereignty 
was relinquished (Dec. 10, 1898) under the terms 
of Treaty of Paris which ended the armed inter- 
vention of the United States in the fight of the 

| Cubans for freedom. The island assumed a re- 
publican form of government (1902) with the Con- 
Stitution providing for—the election of a presi- 
dent for a term of four years (he is ineligible to 
succeed himself); a Vice President, a Senate with 

) eight-year terms and a House of Representatives 
with four-year terms. 

The Constitutional Convention (elected Nov. 15, 
1939) was inaugurated (Feb., 1940) and drafted 
@ new Constitution providing for social security, 
wages and hours regulations and other reforms. 

| This Constitution went into effect (Oct. 10, 1940), 
replacing the 1902 Constitution and the constitu- 
tional statutes by which Cuba had been governed 
(1903-1940). Voting is compulsory. The President 
is Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras, elected for a four-year 
term (May 31, 1948). 

A new treaty between the United States and 
Cuba was ratified by the U, S. Senate (1934). It 
superseded that of May 22, 1903, and abandoned 
the right of the United States to intervene in the 
earernal affairs of Cuba under the Platt Amend- 
ment, 

Education and Religion, Education is compulsory 
between the ages of seven and 14. Among the 
higher institutions of.learning is the University of 
Havana (founded in 1721). The Roman Catholic 
religion is predominant. The language is Spanish 
with English widely understood. 

Defense. Compulsory military service was estab- 

\ lished Jan. 5, 1942. 


Czechoslovakia 
CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA 


Capital, Prague (Praha)—Area, 49,358 square 
miles—Population (U.N, estimate 1949), 12,463,000 
—Flag, white horizontal stripe above red, with blue 
triangle extending from mast to midpoint. 

Descriptive. Czechoslovakia lies athwart the 
heart of Europe from east to west and, like Switzer- 
land, Austria and Hungary, is a,jand-locked coun- 
try without direct access to the sea. Its boundaries 
are, in the north, Germany and Poland; in the 
south Austria, Hungary and Subcarpathian Ru- 
thenia (U.S.S.R.); in the west Germany, and in 
the east Poland, Its extreme length is about 600 
miles and its width varies from 50 to 100 miles. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 
Czechoslovakia: the Carpathian in the eastern parts 
of Moravia and Slovakia and the Sudeten in the 
west on the German border. Forests are famous for 
hunting and are the habitat of the bear, the 
chamois, the ibex, wildcat and wild boar. 

_ rhe subterranean caverns are among the curiosi- 
ie oo eenene: the spas and mineral springs also 
y " 

~Prague, the capital, has a wealth of medieval 
eX te , 5 EY 
phitecture equalled by few other cities of Eu- 
f- More than 3,500 years back there was a 
ement within the territory which is now oc- 
a by present day Prague, on the site of the 
x of Vysehrad. 

arees and Industries. Czechoslovakia pos- 
ne of the richest territories in Europe, both 
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stone, metal and acte : 
when the land reform bill was actually 
the sequestration of the large estates owne 
former Austrian aristocracy, the country has 
developed into a land of peasant aa 
Wealth is great and comprises bot i 
coal, , graphite garnets, silver, ec 
eee Sonn Sa aoe is the koruna qi 
© monetary e ; § | 
Monthly average Czechoslovakian foreign — 


has been: 
Imports Exp 


(Korunas) 
1947--__ 2,410,000 
1948 3,156,000 
3,283,000 


History and Government. The Czechs 
vaks are two closely related branches of 
origin. Each has its own literary language, 
Czech understands Slovak without any effort® 
vice versa. In the ninth century they form 
single state, the Great Moravian Empire, vj 
was destroyed during the Magyar inv: 0 
tral Europe in the tenth century. Later the S) 
lived in the Hungarian and the Czechs in the 
trian half of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. . 
ligious and political persecutions in the s 
and seventeenth centuries led to an uns’ 
revolt of the Czechs which resulted in th 
their freedom at the Battle of the White } 
near Prague in 1620. f 

The Czechoslovak Republic was created — 
World War I, under leadership of Thom 
Masaryk and independence was declared 
28, 1918) after the break-up of Austria-Hun 
It was composed of two closely related Slay 
tions: the Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia-Si 
and the Slovaks of Slovakia. if 

The areas and populations follow: 


Area (sq. mi.) Population ( 
Bohemia .......... 20,101 7,109,37 
Moravia-Silesia .... 3,565,0108 
Blovakia ......).44% 18,9 3,329, 799% 


To these were added as a trust several nort}) 
Hungary counties, which were called the aug, 
mous province of Subcarpathian Ruthenia. § 
reestablishment of independence marked thes 
mination of the struggle of the Czechs and Sic@ 
for freedom, the beginning of which went 
Middle Ages, when the ancient independent If 
dom of Bohemia was absorbed within the Habs§ 
Monarchy, c . { 

The first Constitution of the republic was ad 
by the National Assembly (Feb. 29, 1920), proyy 
for a National. Assembly with the legislative 
thority over the whole country, Subcarpat 
Ruthenia to have autonomy. 

A four-Power conference held in Munich (3 
29, 1938) broke up the Czechoslovak Republic 
lowing Germany’s demands for the ‘‘Sude 
lands, the strategically important Bohemian mer 
tain bastion. Governments participating in 
Munich conference were Great Britain, Fr: 
Germany and Italy. Bohemia and Moravia 
organized as a protectorate of the Reich unti’ 
end of World War II. Territory seized by Germ 
Hungary and Poland was returned to Czech 
vakia by order of the Allied Control Council (1 
Subcarpathian Ruthenia was transferred tox 
Foret Union by the Treaty of Moscow (Juk 

A new Constitution, heavily concentrating p 
in the National Assembly, elected (May 30, 7 
under a single-list. vote and dictated nominay 
system, was unanimously approved by the © 
ber of Deputies (May 9, 1948) and signed by | 
Premier Gottwald (June 8) upon President Bé 
refusal to do so. 

The nationalization law, passed by the P 
sional Parliament in 1945 has transferred Cze 
slovakia into a highly socialistic nation. The 
provides for State ownership of commercial be 
insurance companies, mines, mineral deposits}! 
fense industries, steel plants, and other indus¢ 

In the elections (May 26, 1946) the Commu 
were victorious. The total vote for the Leftist: 
of communists, Social Democrats and Slovai 
Laborites was 3,601,669 against 3,456,687 for 
Rightist bloc of National Socialists, People’s p: 
Slovakian Democrats and Slovakian Freedom p: 

Communists completely took over control o: 
Government (Feb. 25, .1948) when President B 
reluctantly accepted the then Premier Gottw 
Cabinet. The Governments of the United Sty 
Great Britain and France officially condemned 
Communist coup. | 
Supreme legislative power rests with the | 
chamber National Assembly of 300 elected fow 
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eme organ of executive power is the 
pointed and recalled by the Presi- 
ive and executive power in Slovakia 
ed respectively in the Slovak National 
(100 members elected for six years), and 
ard of Commissioners. 
President is Klement Gottwald, Communist 
appointed by Parliament (June 14, 1948) 
ving the resignation of Dr. Eduard Benes, 
Czech statesman who had been President 
Dec. 18, 1935). The Premier is Antonin 
ocky, appointed June 14, 1948. 
pation and Religion. An estimated 75 percent 
population is Roman Catholic, the rest 
estant and other faiths. A government decree 
ed oes 1950, abolished private theological 
an 
es. 
istitutions of higher learning are the Czech 
versity in Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni- 
sities of Brno and of Bratislava and a number 
echnical universities. 
efense. Universal military service for all be- 
en 20 and 50 was re-established in 1945, with 
fice for two years. 


Denmark 
KONGERIGET DANMARK 


apital, Copenhagen—Area 16,575 square miles 
ppulation (U.N. estimate 1949), 4,230,000—Flag, 
te cross on red field (Dannebrog). 


escriptive. Denmark, a kingdom, occupies the 
insula of Jutland, thrusting out to the north 
n Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
ween the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, with 
adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
n Norway, and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
ntry consists of low, undulating plains. 
esources and Industries. Danish dairy products 
world famous and the country in normal times 
orts more butter than any in the world and 
jucés more bacon than any other with the 
kes of the United States. The fisheries also 
important. One third of the population lives 
wriculture which occupies more than 70 percent 
he usable land _ 

he first cooperative consumers society was 
blished (1866) and today the system has 
4 affiliated societies and includes 370,000 house- 
is, about 45% of the whole population, and 
loys about 21,000 workers. Danish farmers 


rate more than 1,400 co-operative dairies, 60 
sperative bacon factories and numerous 
ighterhouses. | 
he monetary unit is the krone. 
nnual foreign trade has been: 

Imports Exports 
f (Million kroner) 
1948 3,424 2,731 
1949 4,205 3,560. 
rade with the United States: 
1948 494 147 
1949 674 113 


istory and Government. The origin of Copen- 
en (K6benhavn) dates back to ancient times, 
m the fishing and trading place named Hav 
*t) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound, 
Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
ial founder.of the city: On one of the islets he 
t a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
temnants of this still exist underground in 
1 of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingér) con- 
s the reputed grave of Hamlet, the Danish 
ce immortalized by Shakespeare. A_ great 
action here is the castle of Kronborg with his- 
> casemates and old bastions, the bronze guns 
fhich once commanded the Sound when duties 
3 exacted from every passing vessel. — 

he King and the Rigsdag (Diet) jointly hold 
slative power. The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the 
‘eting (House of Commons), with 150 members, 
the Landsting (Senate), with 76 members. Men 
women of 25 years of age have the franchise. 
cial legislation was greatly advanced and the 
; codified and simplified, placing Denmark on a 
| with the most: advanced countries, by the 
al-Democratic-Radical government which came 
power (1929). Four Acts of Parliament (passed 
- 20, 1933) cover public assistance, health 
ance, disability and old-age pensions, work-~ 
’s compensation and unemployment insurance. 
ne King of Denmark is Frederik IX (born 
ch 11, 1899) who succeeded to the throne on 
death of his father, King Christian X (April 
1947.) He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
they have three daughters who have no right 
accession to the throne. The heir presumptive 
rince Knud, brother of King Frederik IX (born 
27, 1900) who married Princess Caroline Ma- 
le of Denmark (Sept. 8, 1933.) They have 
sons and one daughter. 

ime Minister Hans Hedtoft resigned Aug. 8, 
and the King dissolved the House of Commons. 
msuing special elections. Sept. 5, seats were 


substituted similar state-controlled | 


distributed: Social Democrats 59, Radical Liberals | 
12, Conservatives 27, Agrarian Liberals 32, Single . 
Taxers 12, Communists 7. 


Education and Religion, The Evangelical Lu- 
theran is the established religion, but there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. Education is compulsory, 
The University of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. 


Defense. The Army is composed of conscripts with 
compulsory training between the ages of 19 to 25. 
The Navy comprises fleet and coast defense forces. 
The air force is being reorganized. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to . 
Denmark. Great Britain established a protec- 
torate over the islands (April 11, 1940). The 
islands have a combined area of 540 square miles 
and a population (1935) of 25,744. The Assembly , 
proclaimed the independence of the Islands (Sept. 

18, 1946) after a referendum had voted in favor Paar | 
of the action. Local autonomy, except in foreign 

affairs, was confirmed by a signed by King 
Frederik (March 30, 1948). 


j 
| 
GREENLAND 
: 


Greenland, a huge island hetween the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
N. lat. Its total area is 827,300 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. ost of the 
island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in alti- 
tude. The average thickness of the ice cap is 
1,000 ft. The population (1941) was 18,000, com- 
posed of 16,222 natives and 408 Danes. The capital 
is Godthaab. Greenland is the only Danish colony. 

Greenland trade has been a state TBORSRDIY, of 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the entire 
island Danish territory (May 10, 1921) and (June 
16) ordered all coasts and islands closed to non- 
Danish vessels. j 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
world. Fish, fur and graphite are the other exports. 


Dominican Republic 


REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 


Capital, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19,332 square 
miles—Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 2,277,000— 
Flag, four alternating red and blue squares quart- 
ered by white cross. 


Descriptive. The Dominican Republic occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the Island of Hispanola 
(called La Espanola by Columbus), second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, situated between Cuba on 
the west and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary 
between it and the Republic of Haiti, which occu- 
pies the western part of the island, is 193 miles 
long. It has a coastline of 1,017 miles. Climate is 
generally sub-tropical. 


Resources and Industries. The land is very fertile, 
about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; agri- 
culture and stock raising are the principal indus- 
tries. Sugar, cacao, molasses, coffee, rice, corn and 
tobacco are-the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati« 
num, copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but 
the mining industry is undeveloped. 

Chief manufactures are rum, alcohol, molasses, 
ben biles and apparel, chemicals, shoes and furni- 
ure. 

The manetary unit is thé peso, at par with the 
U. S. dollar. United States currency, in circulation 
since 1897 is being replaced, The nation’s foreign 
debt was paid in full in 1947. 


Foreign trade has been (monthly average): 


Imports Exports 
1947 $4,450,000 $6,930,000 
1948 5,440,000 6,860,000 f 
1949 3,830,000 6,140,000 / 
Annual merchandise trade with the United 
States: Imports Exports 
1947 $49,300,000 $30,200,000 
1948 47,000,000 35,200,000 
1949 38,300,000 25,600,000 


History and Government. The Republic was 
formed (1844) after the su€cessive expulsion of the 
Spanish, French and Haitians. Santo Domingo was 
long the center of Spanish power in America. 

A new constitution was proclaimed (June 20, 
eet and modified (June 9, 1934) and again (Jan,, 
1942). The President is elected by direct vote 
every five years. The National Congress consists 
of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. All per- 
sons over 18 have the right, of suffrage. Th 
President is Rafael Trujillo (elected May 16, 194’ 
for his fourth term. 


wholly Roman Catholic. Education is free ani 
pulsory. The language is Spanish, but En 


e 320: rie 
: widely, spoken. The University of Santo Domings 
ae founded 1538). was established by the friars of 

7 Dominican Order. 


} Ecuador 
REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR 


Capital, Quite—Area (estimated), 175,830 square 
Populati U.N. estimate 1948), 3,324,000— 
Flog been as bar above narrower blue and 


y 
red bands respectively with coat of arms in center. 


Descriptive. Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of 
South America, extends from about 100 miles north 
of the Equator to 400 miles south of it, It is 
bounded by Colombia on the north and Peru on the 
east and south. Two. cordillera of the Andes cross 
the country, with a dozen peaks above 16,000 ft. in 
height, of which Chimborazo (21,424 it.), Cotopaxi 
(19,550 ft.), Cayambee (19,534 it.) and Antisana 
(19,260 ft.) are the highest. 

Although a century-old boundary dispute with 
Peru was settled (May 20, 1944), no definite figure 
of the area of the country can be given, the caleu- 
lations of various geographers varying widely. 

Included in the area of Ecuador but not the 
population are the Galapagos Islands with an area 
of 3,028 miles. The chief islands in the archipelago 
are San Cristobal (Chatham); Santa Maria (Flore- 
na), Santa Cruz (Indefatigable), San Salvador 
(James) and Isabella (Albemarle). : 

Guayaquil, on the southwest coast, is the chief 
seaport, and also serves Panagra and Braniff 
Airlines from the United States. 


Resources and Industries. The country is rich in 
undeveloped minerals. Rich silver ore is found at 
Pilizhum in Canar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
Large deposits of copper, iron, lead, coal and sul- 
phur are known to exist. Agricultural products in- 
clude rice, cereals, potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. 
Wild rubber, mangrove bark (for tanning) alligator 
skins, and kapok are exported commercially. The 
so-called Panama or ‘‘Jipijapa’’ hats, made of 
Toqguilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador is the chief source of the supply of 
balsa, a light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
exceptionally strong and used in aircraft and ma- 
rine construction. 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, 
jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals; 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
States ranks first as the source of Ecuadorean 
imports, 

The monetary unit is the sucre. 

Foreign commerce has been (monthly average): 


Imports Exports 
(Sucres) 
1947 50,400,000 51,700,000 
1948 47,300,000 (a) 41,100,000 (a) 
1949 45,600,000 38,000,000 


(a) Guayaquil only. 


Annual merchandise trade with the United 
States: mports Exports 
1947 $40,000,000 $18,500,000 
1948 30,700,000 18,900,000 
1949 32,400,000 17,100,000 


History and Government. Following three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency of Quito 
(EBeuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
and became a Republic. 

Under the Republie’s new Constitution (promul- 


Education and Religion, Roman Catholic is the 
dominant religion. Primary education is compuls- 
ory. ‘ 

i 


Defense, Military service is compulsory. 


Egypt 
7} , MISR 
\'Tapital, Cairo—Area, estimated 386,000 square 
«28—Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 20,045,000 
«ag, white crescent, three five-pointed stars on 
ec; field. 
Ceriptive. Egypt occupies the northeast corner 
\ca with the Mediterranean Sea on the north 
er.,Red Sea on the east. Beyond that, between 
t of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of 
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Teat dams regu! e fi 
one of them, the Gabel Awlia dam, is the 
in the world, measuring 16,400 ft. 

The Nile irrigates 6,100,000 acres and this nu 
ber may be increased to 7,600,000 by eee : 
improvements. King Mena (about 4000 B. GC.) 
credited with being the founder of the f 
a system of ee Rie acre Page Nile = 

ation purposes, an plan, basin s 
tem, ia ail) cused forall the sand eauteee Deze 
in Upper Egypt. : 

By this system the land is divided into i 
lar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size_ 
surrounded by banks; water is admitted to thy 
basins during the flood period (August) to 
average depth of three feet and is left on the le@ 
for about 40 days; it is then run-off and the 
sown broadcast on the uncovered land. A 
of perennial irrigation by digging deep canals 
introduced (1820) by Mohammed Ali Pasha; ti 
was restored and greatly improved during | 
last fifty years. Two million acres of c 
tivable land were added, and under the 
system, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; unt 
the new perennial system cotton,. wheat, - cere 
beans, sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are — 
chief products. Two and three yields a year Ff 
grown, 

The Suez Canal, 103 miles long, opened to na, 
gation Noy. 17, 1869, connects the Mediterraneg 
with the Red Sea, The canal is open to all natieff! 
and is free from blockade. if 


Resources and Industries. A variety of miner) 
is found in Egypt, principally phosphate rock 
petroleum. Others are ochres, sulphate of magn 
tale, building stones, gypsum, natron, salt, 
alum, copper, beryl, granite and sulphur. 

The principal imports are textiles, miner 
chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood a 
cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and mou. 
vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural produ 
and cotton. : 

The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound, divic# 
into 100 piastres. ; 


Foreign trade~figures: 


Imports 
(Egyptian pounds) 
1948 173,000,000 
1949 178,000,000 138,000,000 


History and Government. fFour-fifths of 1} 
people are of ancient Egyptian stock, whose f 
bears by their labor built the pyramids for the 
kings, and whose physical characteristics were pn 
tured in the mural paintings of the temples a 
tombs and on the papyrus scrolls 6,000 years abe 

Originally a part of the Turkish Empire, w3 
more or less semi-independent status, Engla 
declared a Protectorate over her temporarily as! 
war measure in December (1914), and so remain) 
until the Declaration of Feb. 28; 1922, when E: 


Exports 
143,000,000 


land formally recognized Egypt as a sovereign, 
dependent State. The then Sultan assumed 4 
new title of King as Fouad I (March 15, 1929) 
An Anglo-Eeyptian ey of Alliance was sign) 
ab London (Aug. 26, 1936) whereby England wh 
allowed, as the ally of Egypt, the presence of ; 
force of 10,000 men and 400 airplanes at the SUL 
Canal for twenty years, till such time as Reve 
could build up a force sufficiently powerful to ta 
over such duties; this Treaty also accorded . 
British, as the ally of Egypt, the use of Alexand!) 
and Port Said as naval bases; and, as such, furth} 
permitted her to move troops over Egyptian te: 
tory in the event of war or threat of war, it 
, King Farouk I was born Feb. 11, 1920, son of 
late King Fouad I and Queen Nazli; succeeded 
father April 28, 1936. Married Farida Zulfikar @. 
20, 1938; divorced Nov. 17, 1948. Children: Prin 
Ferial, born Nov. 17, 1938; Princess Fawzia, Aj 
7, 1940; Princess Fadia, Dec. 15, 1943. The h 
presumptive is Prince Mohammed Aly, born Noy 
1875, first cousin to the King. ; | 
2 
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he Constitution of 1923 provides for a Pari: 
sooieres bese Gaels & Sew) 
1 0 uties 

fifths of the Sena cote 


pt into power. The 319 
mated : Wafdists 225, Saadists 28, Liberal Con- 


ts 1. 
Heb reniier is Mustapha Nahas Pasha, Wafdist, 
H. 11, 1950). 

-1950-1951 budget was estimated: revenue, 
71,500,000; expenditures, E.£196,000,000. 


and Religion. Moslems form 91.40% 
Christians 8.19% and Jews 
ears 


a 
a 


ming in the University of Al-Azhar in Cairo, 
nded with tne Metropolis about the year 968 
D. Two modern universities are the Fouad I in 
a, and the Faruk I in Alexandria. The American 
meree y in Cairo is the only American university 


efense. Military service is compulsory for all 
i fit to serve with recruits called to colors on a 
fe scale in the expansion of the Army. 
Force also has been expanded. - 


Estonia 
EESTI VABARIIK 
(Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic) 


apital, Tallinn—Area, (1940), 18,353 square 
s—Population (1940), 1,134,000. 


escriptive. Estonia comprises the former Rus- 
| Empire province of Estonia (Eestimaa), the 
thern part of Livonia, and western parts of the 
ner Petjorski Krai and a number of islands in 
Baltic Sea. It is bounded by the U.S.S.R. 
the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf of Riga 
the Baltic Sea on the west, and the Gulf of 
land on the north. The Estonians are of Fin- 
1-Ugrian origin. 

he country is a low plain interspersed with a 
es of rolling hills from north ,to south. ‘he 
st line is 725 miles long. 


esources and Industries. Estonia has oil shale 
osits distributed over an area of 2,000 square 
3s. The output was 1,200,000 tons in 1939. 

) free Estonia agriculture, cattle-breeding and 
‘ying were the principal occupations. Manu- 
ures included cotton, woolens, paper, timber, 
good, and distilled products. Chief exports were 
er, cellulose, plywood, flax and textiles. The 
‘ency unit was the Estonian kroon. 


istory and Government. Estonia declared her 
spendence from Russia (Feb. 24, 1918) after the 
shevist coup d’etat. The country was occupied 
ne, 1940) and incorporated into the U.S.S.R. 
s action has not been recognized by the. United 


eS. 
stonia is known as a country of quaint old 
ns. Tallinn was founded (1219) by King 
jemar Il of Denmark on the site of an ancient 
mian fortress. It has been held successively by 
es, Germans, Swedes and Russians and Ger- 
is. Three churches, the castle and a number 
louses and part of the town walls and towers 
» back to the Danish domination. The bastions 
ounding the Old Town gate were constructed 
ng the Swedish period. Another interesting 
iaeval town is Narva, founded in the 13th 
ury. It contains a'fortress built by the Rus- 
Grand Duke Ivan III (1492),' 
jucation and Religion. There is no state re- 
m; 78.6% of the population are Lutherans, 
Greek.Orthodox. There is a famous university 
‘“artu (founded in 1632) and a Technical Uni- 
ity in Tallinn. 

Ethiopia 

ABYSSINIA 
pital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 square miles 
ypulation (Govt. estimate, 1947), 15,000,000. 
, three horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with 
in yellow bar. : 
sscriptive. Ethiopia, (or Abyssinia), a kingdom, 
- mountainous volcanic country in northeast 
ca, bounded by Eritrea (Italian), French Som- 
nd and British Somaliland on the northeast, 
an Somaliland on the southeast, Kenya Colony 
tish) on the south, and the Anglo-Egyptian 
an on the west. 
ssources and Industries. The agricultural and 
eral resources of the country are comparatively 
sveloped, and its wealth of water power is 
sed, 


Estonia; Ethiopia; Finland 


Cattle, sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 
small but sturdy and are widely used 
Ponies; mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, 
Sugar-cane, date palm and coffee are extensively 
cultivated. The coffee is of three types—Harari 
Gong berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is 
also a wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other 
important products are hides and skins, wax, bar- 
ley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as 
a substitute for hops) and tobacco. Rubber trees 
are numerous. Iron is manufactured into spears, 
knives and hatchets. Gold and other minerals in 
small quantities not commercially exploited, coal, 
copper, sulphur,. potash and salts also are found, 

Trade is chiefly in the export of hides and 
skins of cattle, goats, sheep, leopards and mon- 
keys. Imports are salt, cotton pieces, goods and 
yarns, building materials and petroleum products. 

The monetary unit is the Ethiopian dollar. 


History and Government, Italy, after having 
broken the treaty of friendship and arbitration with 
Ethiopia which she had signed (1928) invaded the 
country (1935) without declaring war, with modern 
arms, airplanes and gas and subjugated it. The 
Emperor fought with his armies until he was 
forced to withdraw, leaving for Europe to appeal to 
the League of Nations for help, 

British and Imperial forces occupied Ethiopia 
(1941) and the Emperor Haile Selassie (born July 
23, 1892) was again proclaimed ruler of his country. 


Education and Religion. Many Ethiopians adhere 
to the Coptic branch of Christianity, The Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria has been the supreme head 
of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in 
the fourth century, appointing the Abuna, or Head 
Bishop of Ethiopia. 

Christians predominate in the central, north- 
western and northern portions of the country; Mo- 
hammedans in the southeastern (Harar and the 
Ogaden, Jimma and Galla Sidamo) region and parts 
of the northwest territories. Pagans are scattered 
throughout the country, particularly in the south- 
east, south and southwest and along the Sudan 
borders, 

The estimated religious populations follow: 

Christians (Amhara and Tigreans) 8,500,000 

Mohammedans: »3'2.:.\4.\\0.05 59 «0 pee eee 500,000 

Pagans i:..08 vas. | ek Se ,000,000 

There are a number of elementary and secondary 
schools in Addis Ababa, Dessie and Jimma, and 
government schools for Moslems in several cities. 
English is the chief foreign language taught in 
the schools. 

Defense. The Army numbers approximately 
20,000, including officers. 


Finland 
SUOMEN TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLAND 


Capital, Helsinki—Area, 130,165 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 4,015,00—Flag, 
extended blue cross on white field. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Finland is bounded 
on the north by Norway, on the East by the 
U.S.S.R., on the south by the Gulf of Finland, and 
on the. west by the Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden and 


orway. 

The lake and canal waterways are navigable 
for 008 miles. Notable are the mighty Imatra 
rapids. 

Resources and Industries. Although extending far 
north into extremely cold latitudes, with rugged 
climate and topography, Finland is an agricultural 
country. Lumbering is the most important industry. 
The principal crops are rye, barley, oats, potatoes 
and hay. Other chief industries in the order of 
their importance are—paper and pulp; iron and 
mechanical works; textiles; leather, rubber and fur; y 
and chemicals. f 

The cooperative system has worked throughouty 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success: 

The monetary unit is the markka. J 

Foreign trade has been (monthly average): 


Imports Exports 
(Markkas) 
1947 3,914,000 3,769,000 
1948 5,531,000 4,709,000 
1949 5,523,000 5,467,000 


History and Government. Finland formed part of 
the Kingdom of Sweden (1154-1809), when it be- 
came an autonomous Grand Duchy of the Russian 
Empire. The country declared its independence 
(Dec. 6, 1917), established a Provisional Govern- 
ment, and became a republic July 17, 1919. 
Finland was attacked by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (Nov. 30, 1939) and made, 
peace after three months of fighting. Throug! 
the peace (March, 1940) Finland ceded to t 
U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory. 
this territory was recovered (1941) in the 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R. in w 
Finland became involved as cobelligerent 
Germany when the .U.S.S.R, renewed its 
(June, 1941) on Finland. According to te 
the armistice between Finland and the U. 
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Great Britain, Sept. 19, 1944, Finland ceded to the 
U.8.5.R. the Peteenic area and leased the Pork- 
Kala headland for 50 years for use as a Russian 


base. 

Finland signed (April 6, 1948) a ten-year friend- 
ship and mutual assistance pact with ae USS.R 

ere is a single legislative chamber, the Diet 

pecuneouts) re the yorkie seretent is desi 

or proportional representation. 

tn the national elections (June 30. 1948). the 200 
seats in the Diet were distributed as follows: 
Agrarians, 56 (a gain of seven); Social 
55 (gain of five); Popular Democrats, 
11); Conservatives, 32 (gain of four): 
(loss of four); Swedish Peoples party. 


Democrats 
38 (loss of 
Liberals, 5 
14 (loss of 


one). 

The President is chosen for a term of six years 
by an Electcral College of 300 named by direct 
yote: he appoints the Cabinet. Juho K. Paasikivi 
was elected President by Parliament March 9 1946; 
re-elected Feb. 1950. The Premier is Urho Kek- 
konen, Agrarian, appointed March 17, 1950. 


Education and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is the state religion, although there 
is absolutely free worship. There are three uni- 
versities—one in Helsinki and two in Turku. 


Defense. Universal military service prevails from 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to 
service for a period of approximately a year for 
faming..There is also an Air Force and a Coast 
Defense. Finland’s peace effective force is limited by 
the Peace Treaty (Feb. 10, 1947) at 34,400, all arms. 


France 
LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 


Capital, Paris—Area, 212,659 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 41,180,000—Flag, 
three vertical bars, blue-white-red. 


Descriptive. The Republic of France, most west- 
erly country of Central Europe, extends from 42°20” 
to 51°5’ North latitude, and from 7°45’ Hast longi- 
tude to 4°45’ West_longtitude. 

On the east Germany lies beyond the Rhine, 
the boundary; the Jura mountains and Lake Ge- 
neva separate it from Switzerland and the Graian 
Alps and the Maritime Alps from Italy. On the 
south is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with 
the Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the west is 
the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and 
on the north the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover separate it from England, while on the, 
landside Belgium forms the boundary. From the | 
north to the south its length is approximately 600 
miles, and from the western extremity near Brest 
té Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles 
wide. The coastline on the north is 700 miles long; 
along the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865: on 
the Mediterranean, 384 miles. 

The island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
ranean off the west coast of Italy and north of 
Sardinia, forms an integral part of France. It 
has an area of 3.367 square miles and a population 
(1946) of 267,971, The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
piace of Napoleon. 

France has the highest mountain in Europe west 
of the Caucasus, Mont Blanc (15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,000 ft. in height. 

There are four important rivers, the Seine 
the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left 
bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all of great 
value because of canalization, which binds them 
together. The waterways. total 17,543 miles in 
length, of which canals cover 3,031. 

The year 1957 has been chosen by the government 
for the next international exposition in Paris. 


French. railways, totaling 26,417 miles, and for- 
rly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
systems, two ot which were State-owned, were 

ed (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 

Way system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
r Francais. 

ufactures occupy a predominant position in 
nomic life of the nation, and chief among 
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“ iatter ] 
to find a new value on the free market 
to the dollar. 
Annual foreign 
Imports 
$ 897,000,000 
1,980,000,000 


1949 000,000 
Trade with the United States: 
Imports 


1949 497,000,000 


History and Government. The monarchical syst 
was overthrown by the French Revolution (17 
1793) and succeeded by the First Republic; the 
after successively followed by the First Empire ur 
der Napoleon (1804-1814), a monarchy (1814-18483 
the Second Republic (1848-1852), the Second Empi 
(1852-1870), the Third Republic (Sept. 4, 187 

France, after a four-year interlude of totalite 
tian government following her conquest (1940 
the Nazi war machine and two years of politice 
changes, adopted (Oct. 13, 1946) a new Consti 
tion establishing the: Fourth Republic. Thru 
France returned, as she did after her defeat in 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, to the republica 
form of government. 

France became an authoritarian state in 
swift corrent of martial and political events 
culminated (1940) in France signing an armistic 
with Germany and Italy. France had declares 
war against Germany (Sept. 3, 1939). A single 
litical party was created (Aug. 31, 1940) under 
direction of Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, why 
had succeeded to the head of the Government. 


northern France. 


German troops entered Pari’ 
(June 14; 


1940) and the Government moved 


Chamber _of Deputies was 395 to 3 and in the 
Senate 229 to 1. 

The members of the Chamber of Deputies ano 
the Senate met in National Assembly (July 10) an 
passed a Constitutional Law giving to Marsha, 
Pelain as Chief of State the power to promulgate 
“through one or more Acts a new Constitution fo 
the French State,” based on the rights of “labor? 
family and the fatherland,’’ to be ratified by the 
Nation and applied by the Assemblies to be created | 
This ‘‘Constitutional Law’ was adopted by a vote 
of 569 to 80, with 17 members absent. 

With the liberation of France by the Allied 
Armies (Sept. 1944) a Provisional Government, 
headed by Gen. Charles de Gaulle as President 
of Council was established by the French Gommit- 
tee of National Liberation which had been formed 
in Algiers, North Africa (1943). 

France held her first free elections in five years 
(Oct. 21, 1945) and elected a Constituent Assembl: 
charged with the duty of drafting and putting int 
effect a new Constitution. The de Gaulle Govern- 
ment resigned at the first meeting of the Assembly. 

Felix Gouin, Socialist, was elected President of 
the Constituent Assembly (Jan. 23,1946), but re« 
Signed (June 11) after a victory of the Popular 
Republican party (M. R. P.) at’ the polls. Georges 
Bidault, 46-year-old former newspaper man and 
school teacher, was inaugurated (June 24) as Presi- 
dent-Premier. 

The first draft of the new Constitution was re- 
jected (May 5) by the French: people by more 
than 1,000,000 votes, but a second draft was 
adopted (Oct. 13) by a vote of 9,802,467 to 1,790,676, 
a majority of 1,211,791 votes, with more than 
1,060,000 followers of Gen. de Gaulle abstaining at 
his request. The new Constitution provides for a 
Parliament consisting of a National Assembly ol 
Deputies and a Council of the Republic with 
320 Senators which replaces the former Senate. 

Under the new Constitution, legislative powe 
are vested exclusively in the Assembly, with t 
Council acting merely in an advisory capacity. T 
President, has broader powers than under thi 
Third Republic, but he is without power to eet 


‘ 


rT i 
The Overseas Territories are endowed with 
al statute with respect to their cular 
ts. wi 1 the framework of the Republic. 
the 97 Departments into which France is 

for administrative pumeenee the three 
n departments of Algeria in Northern Africa 
s, Oran and Constantine—have been treated 

4881) as an integral part of France. The 
ner colonies. of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Re- 
a and me (French Guiana) were given 

. 1, 1947) the status of overseas departments. 
of the Overseas units is represented in the 
al Assembly and Council of the Republic. 

rseas Departments have at their head a Gov- 

wr, an elected General Council, Municipal Coun- 

Mayor. According to the development of the 

tories, their towns have elected municipal 
acils and mayors. 

rance is in the vanguard in the matter of social 

fare legislation. Both employers and employees 

Wibute to the old-age pension fund. There is 

fision for family allowances, and also com- 
social insurance against illness, maternity, 

ility and death. 

e her liberation, France has put into effect a 
essive program of nationalizing industries, 
na: coal mines, air lines, and other public 

es. 

he President is Vincent Auriol, a Socialist. 

eted Jan. 16, 1947 at a joint session of the two 

ses of Parliament by a vote of 452 out of 833 

). He will serve for seven years. The Premier 

é Pleven, former Minister of Defense, en- 

on by the Assembly July 12, 1950. 

¢ budget has been: 

¥ (Frances) 

Sa 385,392 000,006 


Peer erties a einie pues 1,306,000,000,000 
FRA 2,217,000,000,000 
jucation and Religion. Primary, secondary and 
er education are free and instruction is com- 
between the ages of six and 14. There are 
mniversities in the country. 
he country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
, about a million persons adhering to the 
vestant faith. The State recognizes no religion 
tolerates all. 
efense. The Army numbers fewer than 500,000 
.. The Air Force has approximately 50,000 and 
Navy 45,000. Twelve months of compulsory 
tary training was authorized by the National 
smbly (March 11, 1948) for 20-year-olds. 


rench Overseas Possessions 


Sq. Mi.| (Latest 


_|estimates) 


ASIA 

fench India... .. 0s: 

rench Indo-China (Viet* 
Nam 


196 346,000 
286,000] 27,030,000 


, 286,196) 27,376,000 


arene, alae Perse ote 

|. Pierre and Miquelon... .|_ 93 4,000 
uadeloupe..........-.- AD 583 278,000 
BrtTNGUe® 60255 «cscs ces 6 38) 262,000 
rench Guiana and Inini... 65,041 29,000 
Bara Bons otis stele 66,097 573,000 
ew Caledonia, etc........ 8,548 111,000 
ciety Islands (Tahiti, etc.) 1,520 56,000 
Total in Oceania......| 10,068 167,000 
pena Rrra eeaetginte & meet ee Patong 
forocco (Associated State). , 7 ; 
unisia (Associated State)..| 48,313) 3,231,000 


1,815,768] 15,996,000 
rench West Africa....... : 31893 994°000 


'Trusteeshi , 4, 

ee cus Cr rnsteeshtp 166,489] 2,820,000 
rench Equatorial Africa, 959,256) 4,131,000 
eunion.. Si Hy 242,000 
aoa '790| } 4+295,000 
rench Somalilan ; 9,071 44,000 
otal in Africa.......... 4,283,299} 49,086,000 
nd total in colonies. .. .|4,645,660 77,102,000 

ALGERIA 

L’ Algerie 


is In the northern part of Africa, extend-~ 
sar miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
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between Tunisia on the east and Morocco on the 
west. Both neighbors are French Associated States. 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the 
Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
Tunning out from the hills, mainly owned Py 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3.000 ft.. arid. or covered with salt 
lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 feet, di- 
vide the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a 
population (1946) of 8,488,000; and area. of 847,552 
Square miles. The capital is Algiers. The natives 
are Moslems. 

The Northern Territory, area 80,11'7 square miles, 


is divided into three Departments: Algiers, popula-. 


tion, 2,763,898, Oran, 1,990,729; and Constantine. 
3,102.396. Each Department sends Senators an 
Deputies to the National Assembly. 

The Southern Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaia 
Touggourt and the Saharan Oases have a total 
ae 767,435 square miles; population (1948), 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 


corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine’ 


and olive oil are produced. . Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
chief agricultural pursuit. There are large de- 
posits of iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and 
antimony. 

The unit of currency is the French franc. 

The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee.. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 

A new Statute for. Algeria was established Sept. 
20, 1947, providing a larger measure of self-gov- 
ernment than before, including an Algerian As- 
sembly consisting of two colleges of 60 members 
each, and a Government Council to assist the 
Governor-General. The Southern Territories, for- 
merly directed by military commanders, were con- 
stituted as departments. 

In the elections to Algeria’s first Assembly 
(April 4 and 11, 1948) center and moderate groups 
supporting Charles de Gaulle’s principles won a 
large majority of the 120 seats. 


TUNISIA 
Afrikiya; Tunisie 


Tunisia, an Associated State, one of the former 
Barbary states under the suzerainty of Turkey, 
is situated on the northern coast of Africa, with 
the Mediterranean Sea on the north and east, 
Italian Libya on the southeast, the Sahara .Desert 
on the south and Algeria on the west. The capital 
is Tunis. The country has an area of 48,313 square 
miles and a population (1946), of 3,231,000, includ- 
ing 123,000 aliens. The native population is com- 
posed of Arabs and Bedouins. 

The French were obliged to send a military. force 
into the country (1881) to protect. Algeria from 
the raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted 
in a treaty (signed May 12, 1881) placing Tunisia 
under the protectorate of France. 

The titular ruler is Lamine Bey. The French 
Resident General is Louis Perillier. 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
northeast peninsula, high tablelands and pastures 
in the center, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats, 
olives, grapes and dates are produced in abun- 
dance. besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna and cork. 
Lead. iron, phosphate and zinc are the most im- 
portant minerals. 

Textiles, manufactured metals, and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 


MOROCCO 


(For information on the monarchy of Morocco, 
a French Associated State, see Index Morocco.) 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


French West Africa, an Overseas Territory, 
reaches from the Atlantic Ocean at about 17° west 
longitude across Africa to the Soudan at about 15° 
east longitude and from the southern desert boun- 
daries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and Italian Libya 
te the Gulf of Guinea and the indeterminate boun- 
dary of French Equatorial Africa. It has been 
formed by consolidation of seven colonies. The 
capital is Dakar. t 

The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and o 
rubber, cotton, cacao, woods, and peanuts. Tj 
chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machiné 
and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly wi 
France. 
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QUATORIAL AFRICA 


FRENCH E 
French Congo 


French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa | 


and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 
. Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Libya, French West Africa and 
Nigeria. French acquisition began cue?) and its 
territory has since been extended by exploration 
and settlement. That part (107,270 are miles) 
ceded ‘to Germany as compensation for acknowl- 
edgment of the Morocco protectorate (1911) was 
restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 
incorporated in this territory. -The capital is Braz- 


zeville. The constituent colonies are: 

Colony Sq. M. Pop., 1946 
RE SD sal es ea eign 6 S48 93,218 383,715 
MAGE CODSO ay sas cdc osc csenes> 166,069 655,497 
Ubangi-Shari ............... «..-238,767 1,062,300 
‘oc 0S (> Vg SS eas kare ioteieceie 461,202 1,902,221 

Mimuabrber ce pie t sae ss vehi: 959,256 4,003,733 


Europeans number 8,333. 

There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wild 
Tubber, and palm oil and ivory. Copper, lead and 
zine have been found. Commerce is chiefly with 


France. 
CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 


Freneh Cameroons is part of the former German 
colony, Kamerun, in western Africa. It consists of 
166,489 square miles and was allotted to France as a 
Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles, constituted an 
autonomous territory by decree (March, 1921), and 
made a U.N, Trusteeship (Dec. 1946). It is governed 
by a Commissioner. The capital is Yaounde, Its 
population (estimated 1948) is 2,700,000 including 
several thousand Europeans, 

The colony has two seaports. Its chief products 
are palm oil, groundnuts. almonds, hides, cacao 
and ivory. Trade is principally with France. 


Of Togoland, pre-World War I, German colony, 
France received 21,893 square miles, about two- 
thirds, which was attached to French Dahomey. 
It now is a U.N. Trusteeship with a population of 


944,000. 
FRENCH SOMALILAND 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia and British Somaliland and separated 
by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 
(British). 

The area is 9.071 square’ miles and population 
(1946), 44,000; the capital is Jibuti, its port on the 
Gulf of Aden (acquired 1862). 

The colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 
and ivory are exported. Jibuti is connected with 
Addis Ababa by railroad and much of Ethiopia's 
commerce passes through it, 


MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar, an Overseas Territory, is an island 
off the east coast of Africa from which it is sep- 
arated by the Mozambique Channel (240 miles wide 
at its narrowest part). It is about 980 miles long 
and 360 miles wide at its greatest breadth. The 
area is 241,094 square miles; population (1946 in- 
cluding Mayotte and Comoro Islands), 4,295,000. 
The capital is Tananarive. To Madagascar is at- 
tached for government the prosperous archipelago 
of the Comoro Islands with an area in all of about 
ae depen miles, and a population (1946), of 

Madagascar came under a French nani 

(1885) and was declared a French colony (1896) 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
maize, sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
cabinet wood and tanning bark, raffia, resins, gums 
and beeswax. * 
Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries, Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
Precious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphates. gold and radium. - 
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ent at Paris. Agric j 
and oil seed the chief export. : 
The total population of French India is 346,008 
(1946); the area is 196 square miles, Pondicherry 1 
the capital. ; 


FEDERATION OF INDO-CHINA-VIET NAM ; 


Area Pop. 
sq. mi. |(est. "4 


40,530/9,851,00% 
56,973|7, 184,00 


' 
26,476|5,579,000 
67,550|3,227,006 

320)1,189,00 


North Viet Nam (Tonkin)...... 

Central Viet Nam (Annam)..... 

South Viet Nam (Cochin- 
China). 


China), Associated States situated in the south 
eastern part of Asia comprises the five states listee 
above. The group is bounded on the north b 
China, on the east and south by the South China. 
Sea, and by Thailand on the west. The populations 
includes about 42,000 Europeans. The capital i 
Hanoi, Tonkin. 

The chief minerals are iron, tungsten and man 
ganese. The chief exports are rice, rubber, f 
coal, lumber, pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zint® 
and tin. The principal imports are cotton and sil’ 
cloths. metal articles, kerosene and automobiles. 

A nationalist movement began in Indo-China 
1941, gaining impetus during World WarIl. Fre 
recognized the Viet Nam Republic of Annam 
Nationalists, March 6, 1946, as a “‘free state within 
the Indo-Chinese Federation and French Union 
but following Communist-inspired guerrilla atta 
France withdrew support of the regime 
recognized a new anti-Communist Provisional ¢ 
ernment of Viet Nam (June 5, 1948) as a mem 
state of the French Union. Brig. Gen. Nguyen Va 
Xuan was elected President of the Provisions 
Government (May 20, 1948). Bao Dai, who abd 
cated as Emperor of Annam (August 1945) wa 
restored to power and responsibility with the ti H 
“Chief of Government’’ (June 14, 1949), followin! 
an agreement signed in Paris (March 8) providineg 
tor an independent Viet Nam Republic within the}, 
French Commonwealth, and opening the way fc 
Cochin-China which had proclaimed itself a fre@: 
republican state, Feb. 4, 1947, to accede to Vie@ 


ERS GUADELOUPE 


Guadeloupe, a Department, consisting of tw, 
large islands, Basse-Terre and Grande Terre}: 
separated by a narrow channel and five smaile 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in th} 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. The t 
have been in the possession of France since 163 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by ty 
Senators and three Deputies. The governmen§, 
consists of a Governor and an elected Genere}, 
Council. The soil is very productive. The area ¢ 
the entire group of islands is 583 square miles : 
eae ee (1946) is 278,000; Basse-Terre is th 
capital. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, ; 
cacao, Vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in #) 
West Indies, has been a possession since 163 
It is represented in the French Parliament by t 
Senators and three Deputies. It is administered 
a Governor, a General Council, and. electiy}, 
Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located 4) 
famous voleano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption a@ 
(May 8, 1902) destroyed the city of St. Piere wit® 
all its 40,000 inhabitants, The island is the birt’ 
Place of the Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (1946) of 262,00} 
and an area of 380 square miles. The capital 
Fort-de-France. The status of the island ws 
changed ete 2 a Department of France, effeéd 


tive Jan. 1, . Ei 
The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pin: 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly w 


France and the United States. The franc is 
monetary unit. 
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Countries—France;. 
PIERRE AND MIQUELON 
and Miquelon are two ips of ged 

ids close to the souinwestera coast 
inhabited by. fishermen. Town- 
8, 1935) and an ad- 


cil, rules the islands. 
cod, dried and fresh, and 


. A telegraph cable connects 
ivope and the American continent. The French 
is the medium of exchange. 
St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
S; Miquelon, 83 square miles. .Total population 
, 4,000. The capital is St. Pierre. 


7 . FRENCH GUIANA 
] Guiana, a Department, is on the north 
ast of South America on the Atlantic Ocean with 
Guiana on the west and Brazil on the east 
south. The country has lost heavily in popu- 
sion in the last several decades, the census of 
46 returning 29,000 inhabitants as compared with 
: in 1936 (including the hinterland of Inini, 
ated territorially from Guiana July 6, 1930). 
aren of Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area 
mini is 30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one 
mator and one Deputy to the Chamber at 
ris. The colony-has a Governor and a Council 
eral of 16 elected members. The capital is 


enne. 
in 1946 France ordered the famous penal colony, 
ce eare to be liquidated and its 2,800 inmates 

ated. 

ense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
ry. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
incipal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cacao, ba- 
nas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
Ist important industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
nanas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
jod essence, lumber and hides 


JEANIA—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 
The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
uthern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
903) as one homogenous colony under one Gov- 
nor with headquarters at Papeete; Tahiti, one of 
e Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
esas, the Tuamotai Group, the Leeward Islands, 
Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Ta- 
i is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
etive coastland bearing cocoanut, banana and 
o. trees, sugar cane, vanilla and other tropi- 
l its. Preparation of copra, sugar and rum 
e the chief industries. 
The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
20 square miles; the population is 56,000. 
lew Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
les and a population (Est. 1944) of 59,889, is 
8 miles long and has an average breadth of 
miles. It is about half way between Australia 
d the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The 
ie of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty 
lands, the Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi. 
le group was acquired by France (1854), and a 
nal colony was maintained on Nou Island until 


6. 

The colony is administered by a Governor and 
elective council general. Noumea is the capital. 
Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt. 
skel and manganese gbound. Other minerals 
md are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 
Id, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 
ide coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), corn, 
jacco, bananas and pineapples. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles northeast of New 
Jedonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, is a group 
th an aggregate area of 5,700 square miles, hav- 
Zz a native population estimated at about 49,000, 
d a white population (1946): British, 183; 
ench, 758. The group has been a Condominium 
ice 1906 and administered jointly by High Com- 
ssioners of France and Great Britain. Chief 
sducts are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 


t 
Germany 

DEUTSCHLAND 
Capital, Berlin—Area, 143,200 square miles— 
pulation (1946), enumerated in four zones of 
“ipation, including Berlin, 67,032,242.—Flag 
Jestern and Eastern zones) horizontal bars, 
ck-red-gold. 
Descriptive. Germany, in Central Europe, is 
anded on the north by the North Sea, Denmark 
d the Baltic Sea; on the east by Poland, Czecho- 
vakia and Austria; on the south by Austria, 
d Switzerland; on the west by France, Luxem- 
rg, Belgium, the Netherlands (Holland) and the 
rth S 


rth Sea. 

resent day Germany, 4s occupied by the Allied 
mies, is the German Reich of 1937, before Hitler 
san his program of expansion. An order by the 
ted Control council made Germany disgorge 
' the territories she annexed after Dec. 31, 


7 


French Overseas Possessions; Germany 325 


1937—Austria, _Czechoslova’ Memel, Poland, ° 
Eupen and Mal: ; ee eee Danzig, the 
an districts, Luxemburg and 


The climate of Germany is quite mild in 
mer and rather cold in winter, as in all western 
puree The soil is not naturally fe: , being 
largely a glacial plain over which the action of the 
ice moved much sand: it has always demanded un- 
usual artificial fertilization. The land is heavily 
wooded. Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more 
perfected as a science than in any other country. 
The Black Forest of Germany is famed for its 
timber and as a resort. The highest mountains are 
the Bavarian Alps in the south. The northern part 
is a plain sloping to the north and west. “ 

Germany, by the census of 1939, had an area of 
182,471 square miles and a population of 69,022,213. 
Present-day Germany, under Allied occupation, has 
an. area and population (October 1946) as follows: 


Zone Area, sq. mi, Population 
Russian zone ........... 46,600 17,300, 01 
British Zone oc ec bern 42,700 22,800,000 
United States zone ...... 36,900 16,700,000 
Prench .Z0N€ sia... e cies: 16,700 5,900,000 
Berlin: Ci. weiner 300 4,332,242 

GUAR oo sletareutts Cutan 143.200 67,032,242 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is a highly 
specialized industry. Some of the more important 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets and hay. Other commercial products are 
tobacco, grapes, hops, apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, apricots, peaches and walnuts. 

_ The principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
zinc. lead, copper, salt, potash, petroleum. 

Occupation authorities reported that sapprox- 
imately 75 per cent of German industries survived 
World War II, but activity was almost at a stand- 
still. The currency reform of June, 1948, and the 
beginning of ECA aid prompted a spectacular re- 
covery, Industrial production reached an average 
of 89% of 1936 in 1949 and regained the 1936 level 
in March 1950. An increase of population of West- 
ern Germany, amounting to 20% as result of an 
influx of refugees from the East, however, reduces 
per capita production to about 82% of the 1936 
level. The Ruhr’s potential steel production rate 
in_ 1950 was 13,000,000 tons per year. 

Trade figures (West German Federal area): 


Imports Exports 
(Millions of current dollars) 

1936 (a) 673.7 775.7 

1948 1,563.0 701.6 

1949 (b) 2,236.7 1,123.0 


(a) Reichsmark figures converted to dollars at 
rate of 1 RM=$0.40. 

(b) 1949 volume of imports equaled that of 1936. 
Volume of 1949 exports was less than 50% 1936 
exports. Price changes account for increase in cur- 
rent dollar value of trade. 

Western Germany lost most of its merchant 
marine as result of World War II. Present Western 
German merchant fleet totals 275,000 gross regis- 
tered tons as compared to the prewar fleet of 
4,492,708 gross tons. . 

Germany had (1937) approximately 132,000 miles 
of roads, of which 26,000 miles were highways, 
52,300 miles first class country roads and 87,100 
second class country roads. 

Separate currency systems are maintained in the 
Western and Eastern zones. At the close of World 
War II a new Deutsche mark replaced the Reichs- 
mark in the Western zone. The exchange rate of the 
DM was set at 1 DM/$0.30, changed Sept. 1949 fo 
1DM/$0,238. 


History and Government. Germany’s history 
dates, back to the Franks, Goths, Huns and other 
invading tribes from central Asia, one of which— 
the Franks—gained supremacy .and one of whose 
rulers, Charlemagne, became Emperor of the Ro- 
man Empire. The Reformation made a large part 
Lutheran about 1547. The Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-1648) left the German Empire divided into 
hundreds of small principalities, with the 
Province of Prussia gradually gaining suprem- 
acy among the many rival factions. Following the 
defeat of Austria, a major contender for control 
of Germany, in the Seven Weeks’ War (1866), the 
North German Confederation was formed in 1867 

The German Empire (Deutsches Reich) was pro- 
claimed Jan. 18, 1871, in the palace of Versailles 
by Chancellor Bismarck, who made the King of 
Prussia, William I of MHohenzollern, German 
Emperor (Deutscher Kaiser). Bismarck became 
Imperial Chancellor. Increasing _ international 
rivalries, fed by German military and naval expan- 
sion, culminated in World War I, in which Germany 
was. defeated. William II abdicated and by the 
Treaty of Versailles, 1919, Germany ceded Alsace-/ 
Lorraine, all colonies, its Polish territory and Navy; 
and submitted to military restrictions and paymen/ 
of reparations, / 

When the German Emperor fled and abdicat/ 
to Holland (Nov., 1918) the self-constituted Coy 


Hindenburg had ap 
30, 1933), the Nazis ae 17 ae rote (43.9 
‘cent i) ‘and gained an absolute majority of 


stag. 

The new Reichstag which met March wae 1933, 
passed the following day an Enai Act by 

which lute power was conferred on nancellor 
Hitler and his cabinet and the provisions of the 

Weimar Constitution set. aside. Under the author- 
ity derived from the Enabling Act Hitler completely 
personalized seeped? in Germany. He obtained 
complete control of all activities throughout the 

country—political, economic, industrial, commercial 
and cultural. Freedom of speech and of the press 
were epened. Equality before the law applied 
only to Aryans, the only people in Germany W. 
had full citizenship es _which were pon Be 
by the Gestapo (secret eo ce). 

As result of the anti-Semitic campaign of boy- 
cott and violence carried on by the Storm Troopers 
scarcely any of the more than 500,000 Jews in Ger- 
many remained at liberty. An estimated 90,000 fied 
the country 

The National Socialist German Labor Party. 
familiarly known as Nazis, was founded Pte in 
Munich by Hitler (then 31 old). 
born, he had served throughout the war in the 
German ‘Army and in consequence had ae: his 
Austrian citizenship. He later obtained G 
citizenship. 

The Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic, 
with vague socialist leanings but strongly opposed 
to the Social Democrats-and the Republican Con- 
stitution of the Reich. With Hi = = Gen. 
Ludendorff as leaders, they staged t so-called 

“Beer Hall Putsch’? in Munich (Nov, ne 3. 1923), 
This proved abortive and Hitler was sentenced to 
five Sas) s’ imprisonment—a sentence soon quashed. 
In the Reichstag election (1924) the party joined 
with a party called Movement for German cial 
Freedom and the combination won 32 seats. But 
the next year the Nazis reorganized and with each 
successive election in the next eight years made big 
gains. Hitler was made chancellor Jan. 30, 1933. 
President yon Hindenburg died Aug. 2, 1934, the 
day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting the 
office of Reich President with that of Reich Chan- 
cellor to take effect after his death. Hitler officially 
repudiated the Treaty .of Versailles and the 
reparations agreements Jan, 30, 1937. He an- 
nexed the aero and Austria before s tarting 
war on Poland Sept. 1939. [See World War 17] 

The National Sbcialist party continued in_con- 
trol of the country throughout World War IZ and 
Was succeeded by the Allied Powers when they 
decreed the occupation of the country after the 
defeat of Germany, May 8, 1945. Grand Adm. Karl 
Doenitz, German Navy chief, proclaimed himself 
Fuchrer (isy 1, 1945) with an announcement that 
Hitler had fallen in battle in Berlin and had 
proclaimed him (Doenitz) as his successor. Allied 
authorities were skeptical at the time of the 
announcement that Hitler was dead. A painstak- 
ing investigation by British military inveiigencs 
paste later appeared to show he had committed 
suicide 

Germany is divided into four Zones of Occupa- 
tion. The zones, with their rough borders and the 
yower to which each jis assigned, follow: 


Allied Zones in Germany 


§.8.R.— All territory east and inclusive of the 
Sgian province of Saxony, Brandenburg, in- 
: the States of Saxony, Thuringia, Anhalt 


xreat\Britain—The Ruhr and the area east and 
| the Weser River, extending to Duesseldorf 
Cologne and Aachen, including the former Prus- 
sian provinces of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Westphalia and Rhineland (northern portion) ; 
the former states of Oldenburg, Brunswick, 
burg and Lippe. 

France—The left bank of the Rhine, including 
the Palatinate and the Saar, and the districts Trier 
and Coblenz; right pank of the Rhine, including 
the as of South Baden, South Wurttemberg, 
Hohe liern and the Bavarian district of Lindau. 

United States—Territory bounded on the east 
by the Russian, zone and Czechoslovakia, on the 
north by the British zone, on the west by the 
French zone, and on the south by Austria, in- 
cluding Bavaria (major portion), Wurttemberg 
(merthern portion), Baden (northern portion) 
most of Hesse and Hesse-Nassau, and’ Bremen. 
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e Gestapo. Siar 


Steg for the Nazi party. The party 
“finally abolished — declared to be illegal’? + 
the p oy ac ere would + no © 
secret organizations Tmany and no 
religious or racial iene The Gerzh 
diplomatic corps also was abolished. 

Allied occupation authorities quashed a 
tences on serena convicted under the 
regime on political, racial or religious eae ; 
created a system of democratic jurisprudenc 

The Saar Basin, area 738 square miles (now 
larged to about 900 square miles), was separz 
from Germany after World War I and admiinisth 

the League of Nations snrauge a comm: 
The French had the sole right to work the _ 
mines for 15 years in recompense for the dest# 
tion of the coal mines in North va poe. : 
Saar, which by a vote of 477,119 to : 
13, 1935) declared its desire to rejoin | 
was returned to the Reich by the League (Ma 7 
1,. 1935). But in the first post World. Wane 
election (Oct. 5, 1947) the Saar population ba 
overwhelmingly for an economic union with Fra 

An autonomous era: government 
granted by France (Jan. 3, 1948), subject to Fre 
economic and financial legislation. A Ps 
agreements was signed by France and the S3 
March 3, 1950, giving the Saar a larger meap 
of autonomy and France a 50-xear lease on 
mines in the area. 

The American Military Government establishi 
political entity, Greater Hesse, consisting of | 
former Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau 
State of Hesse. Hesse-Nassau was annexed by 
Prussians (1866). It is hilly and not rich agri 
turally but its forests are the richest in Prus 

The first free municipal elections in Gern 
since 1933 were held (May 26, 1946) in 38 ¢ 
of the American occupation zone. The results ¢ 
the moderate Christian Socialist Union 484 Co: 
seats; the leftist Social Democrats, 421; cee Sov 
sponsored Socialist Unity Party, 47, and the rv 

tionary Liberal Democrats, 34. 

In Berlin, controlled by the Big Four Pow 
the first post-war municipal By Side (Oct... 
1946) brought out more than 2.000.000 voters 
chose 130 City Councilors and 805 Borough C¢ 
cilors. The results were: 

Party Total vote 
Social Democrats. 999,170 
Christian Socialists ... 

Socialist Unity Party. 
Liberal Democrats .. 
Invalid ballots 


In the first elections for the Landiag (Diet) 
in the Russian occupation zone outside of Be 
the Social Democrats were barred from parti 
tion because the Soviet authorities contended 
had been absorbed by the Sees Unity 
The latter party and affiliated minor groups p 
(Oct. 20, 1947) a total of 4, 959," 716 votes, butt 
Christian Democrats and the Liberal Demod 
received a combined vote of 4,808,181. 

A series of conflicts between the Western occ’ 
ing powers and the U.S.S.R. over the econ 
and litical administration of Germany cu 


The U.S.S. 
tion walked out of the Allied Control Goune 
Berlin (March 20), denying further usefuln 
the Council as an organ of government, beg: 


blockades it the oer Allies (March 
- Be ; Mn tenes rd 
Western powers catilied ‘a gigantic air 


to supply blockaded Ber during 


es Eevee a previa sens. mec 
nes, a ous s accep’ 

26, 1948) the responsibility of initiating a 
ment for the 11 States of non-Soviet Ger- 


eight months of constitutional delibera- 

the Parliamentary Council (Constituent 

ly) May 8, 1949 in Bonn by a vote of 53 
be final approval of a basic law under 

e 11 Laender of Western Germany would 

h a federal goyernment in which ‘‘all authority 
tes from the people.” The draft consti- 
reservations May 12 by 

governors. It provides for a 


es a federal President 
for five years by a convention consisting 
bers of the Bundestag and equally by dele- 
ss from the Laender. The President nominates 
leral Chancellor subject to confirmation by 
‘Bundestag. The Chancellor proposes the fed- 
“Ministers to be appointed. Exclusive rights to 
ae are assigned to the federal government 
ign affairs, citizenship, passports, emigra- 
currency, etc. 
new state, proclaimed in Bonn, chosen as 
eapital, on May 23, 1949, is officially known 
Federal ublic of Germany, embraces 
it two-thirds of the population and half the 
0. former German ch. The Laen- 
in the Western zone irclude: North Wurttem- 
Baden, Bremen (U. S. 
Wig-Holstein, Hamburg, Lower Saxony, 
-Rhine Westphalia (British Zone); Rhine- 
l-Palatinate, South Baden, Wurttemberg- 
enzollern (French Zone). 
| Western Germany’s first post-war general 
on, Aug. 14, 1949, in which 24,492,752 people 
% of the eligible electorate) voted, the 402 
s of the Bundestag (Parliament) were distrib- 
| as follows: Christian Democrats, 139; Social 
locrats, 131; Free Democrats, 52; Communists, 
other parties totaled, 65. 
vil occupation of Western Germany formally 
begun Sept. 21, 1949 when the Council of 
sd High Commission came into being and pro- 
med the Occupation Statute which acts in 
of a peace treaty between the Western occupy- 
powers and the Federal Republic. 
heodor Heuss, Liberal, was elected first Presi- 
7 of the Federal Republic of Germany Sept. 
1949. Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Christian Demo- 
, was elected Chancellor Sept. 15. 
lowing meetings of the Foreign Ministers of 
Western occupying powers in Paris, Noy. 9-10, 
, the Allied High Commissioners and Chan- 
3 Adenauer signed an-agreement in Bonn, 
_ 24, which pledged a ban on the re-arming of 
many and totalitarianism in all forms, re- 
ted dismantling of essential industrial plants, 
“provided for the gradual reestablishment of 
etime relations with other nations. 
_the Soviet zone an .‘All-German Republic’’ 
roclaimed in Berlin, Oct. 7, 1949, by the 
et-zone People’s Council which transformed 
f into the People’s Chamber (Lower house) of 
arliament. Otto Grotewohl, former Socialist, 


Hesse, Zone); 


elected Chancellor. Wilhelm Pieck, Communist, 
elected President Oct. 11, 1949. Elections were 
atively scheduled for Oct. 15, 1950. 

lucation and Religion. There were (1939) 50,592 
ols and 186,582 classes and 7,503,195° pupils, 


ht by 177,303 teachers. There are 29 univer- 
s in Germany, the oldest being Heidelberg 
nded in 1386).. Elementary education is com- 


ory. : 
3jor educational reforms designed to make 
German school program more democratic are 
xx way in Western Germany. Formerly only 
+ 10 percent of the students were chosen to 
ad higher schools and universities; the re- 
ider remained in elementary schools and 
1ed trades. 

e government sought (1934) to bring the vari- 
Lutheran churches into a single German 
welical Church under the direction of a pro- 


bishop and, failing in this, promulgated a} 


(Sept. 24, 1935) giving absolute powers in 
ch matters to the Minister for Church Af- 
. Im the course of the conflict more than 
Kutheran pastors were arrested. Conflict with 
Roman Catholic Church developed over con- 
of education of youth organizations, the ad- 
stration of which was guaranteed to the 
‘ch under the terms of the German-Vatican 
ordat of July 20, 1933. Complete religious 
iom is guaranteed by the occupation forces. 
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Defense. Germany no longer a! armed 
forces of its own. Defense is ves 
occupying powers. eatin <= 
Bo EO oninie Ee Gace 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a British Nav: 
Force (1807) and later ceded to to become 


Germany 
@ part of Schleswig Holstein Province in return 
for rights in East Africa. The island was heavily 
fortified and formed a large part of the German 
defenses in the North Sea, After capitulation of 
Germany in World War Il. the island was sur- 
rendered (May 23, 1945) to Great Britain and 
coe The island was demilitarized April 18, 


; Greece 


VASILION TIS ELLADOS 
Capital, Athens—Area, 50,257 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1948), 7,780,000—Flag, 
mavy blue ground quartered by white cross. 

Descriptive. Greece occupies the southern penin- 
sula of the Balkans, stretching down into the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the 
west and the Aegean Sea on the east. On the north- 
West lies Albania, on the north Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, and on the northeast Turkey. The Pin- 
dus Mountains, a continuation of the Balkans, run 
through the-country from north to south. The 
coastline is broken by many gulfs and bays. Islands 
account for 8,819 square miles of its total area. 

Resources and Industries. Greece proper is chiefly 

agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only one- 
fifth of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 of the 
total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by mountains 
and lakes and rivers. The forests haye been de- 
nuded, but reforestation is going on; four-fifths are 
state-owned. The chief agricultural products are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobacco, olives, 
lemons, oranges, mandarins, apples, pears, figs and 
nuts. The principal minerals are iron, zine, lead, 
lignite and salt. 
_ Under American aid programs much of Greece’s 
industrial and agricultural potential has been re- 
stored. Industrial output (1950) is practically at 
the prewar level; agricultural production has sur- 
passed former levels. 

The monetary unit is the drachma. 

History and Government. The authentic history 
of Greece began (776 B. C.) although the country 
attained its greatest glory and power in the fifth 
century B. C.. It became a province of the Roman 
Empire (46 B. C.); became the seat of the Byzantine 
Empire (395 A. D.) and was conquered by the 
Turks (1456). Greece won its war of independence 
(1821-1829) and became a kingdom under the guar- 
antee of Great Britain, France and Russia in 1830. 

The Greek National Assembly (1925) voted the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
of a republic, which lasted for ten years, or until 
@ plebiscite (Nov. 3, 1935) restored the throne to 
George II, King of the Hellenes, who had been 
forced to abdicate Dec. 18, 1923. 

Greece was occupied (1941) by Germans, Italians 
and Bulgarians after having defeated the Italians 
and later resisted German aggression. 

When Greece was cleared of Germans during 
World War II (1944) the Cabinet returned to 
Athens. Various groups of partisans carried on 
civil war that resulted in King George temporarily 
vacating the throne (Dec. 30) and his appointment 
of Archbishop Damaskino as regent, 

In general elections (March, 1946) the Populist 
party was victorious. A second plebiscite was held 
(Sept. 1, 1946) restoring King George to the throne. 

King George died (April 1, 1947) and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Paul. King Paul was married 
(Jan. 9,. 1938) to Princess Frederika Louise of 
Hanover (born April 18, 1917) and they have 
three children: Princess Sophia (born Nov. 2, 1938): 
Princess Irene (born May 11, 1942); and Crown 
Prince Constantine (born June 2, 1940). 

The Premier is Sophocles Venizelos, Liberal, 
appointed Sept. 11, 1950. 

Civil strife, which began during World War HU, 
was proclaimed ended Oct. 16, 1949. 

Education and Religion. Greek Orthodox is the 
official church. Education is compulsory, There are 
six schools of university rank in Athens, and one 
in Thessaloniki. 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles), is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a sort of little re- 
public in itself. The monks number 4,800. No 
females are allowed to enter the territory, which 
has ‘been granted a constitution by the Greek 
government, receiving autonomous powers as & 
monastic republic under Greek sovereignty, but 
with an appointed Greek Governor. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the “ages of 21 and 50. There is a small Air Force 
and a Navy of light craft. 


DODECANESE ISLANDS 
The Dodecanese are a group of about 50 islands 
and islets in the southeastern portion of the 


egean Sea, 14 of which 
‘by 


were 

isi? with Turkey and tho 
sre ‘retained ape, bited area is 
atten and population (Census, 1947), 


isters (June 27, 1946), handed over 
the British Military Administrat: 
1947, and formally annexed, March 


Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA 


Capital, Guatemala City—Area, 45,452 square 
miles—Population (U.N. estimate 1948), 3,717,000— 
Flag, three vertical bars, blue-white-biue, with 
emblem commemorating independence in w! bar. 


Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly state 
of Central or Middle America, has Mexico for its 
neighbor on the north and west, British Honduras 
on the east, Honduras and Salvador on the east and 
south and the Pacific on the’ southwest. A range 
of mountains containing many volcanic peaks runs 
from northwest to southeast near the Pacific. The 
narrow west slope is well watered, fertile and the 
most densely settled part. Guatemala is one of 
the six Central American or Middle American 
States. 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder is of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén, no: 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. They are partially surrounded by log- 
wood swamps ae by thick jungles whose luxuriant 
foliage swarms with monkeys and perros, Only 
habitations are the crude camps of chicle gatherers 
and timber cutters. 

Besides these and other ruins in the Department 
of Petén, there are the beautiful Maya ruins of 

uirigua, discovered (1840) by the American ex- 
plorer John L. Stephens and situated in the valley 
of the Motagua river, 60 miles south of Puerto 
Barrios, in the center of the banana plantations 
of the Atlantic coast of Guatemala. The ruins are 
about 140. miles from Guatemala City and 
consist of temples and monoliths covered with in- 
scriptions of the Maya chronology. 


Resources and industries. Agriculture is the most 
important industry, the Guatemalan soil being ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Coffee accounts for 70% of the 
éxports. Other important crops are bananas, sugar, 
beans, corn and wheat. Chicle gum is exported to 
the United States. Silver, gold, copper, iron, lead 
and chrome are found. The principal imports are 
cotton textiles, cinchona bark, wheat, flour, cotton 
yarn, petroleum, medicines. hardware and motor 
cars, and silk textiles. The main port of entry is 
Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 800 miles south of 
New Orleans. A railroad connects the port with 
the capital, Guatemala City. and San Jose, a port 
on the Pacific. 

The monetary unit is the quetzal. 


History and Government. The old Maya empire 
flourished in what is today Guatemala during the 
first 1000 years of the Christian era. For reasons 
unknown they abandoned several of their impor- 
tant cities after the IX or X century and built a 
new Empire in the Peninsula of Yucatan. 

The epublic of Guatemala was established 
(1839). The 1945 Constitution provides for a semi- 
parliamentary government and establishes freedom 
of the press, speech and assembly, women’s 
suffrage and protection for workers, 

The President is Juan Jose Arevalo, elected for 
a six-year term (1944). 

Guatemala and Salvador abolished their frontier 
in 1945. Troops were withdrawn and passports no 
longer are needed. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion but all creeds are tolerated. 
Education is compulsory. The University of Guate- 
mala is in Guatemala City. The language of the 
country \is Spanish. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50. The strength of the Army ts 
approximately 22,000 with a small auxiliary force 
and a small Air Force. 


Haiti 
REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI 


Capital, Port-au-Prince—Area, 10;714 square 
miles—Population (estimated 1946), 3,500,000— 
Flag, two horizontal bars, blue and red; in center 
a white and brown rectangular field with coat of 
arms. 


Descriptive. Haiti occupies the western third of 
the island known as Hispaniola, the second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the 
West and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary 


Pigeon ee tg ye a 
ugh cl: by Greece 


shown gains. 
The monetary unit is the gourde, fixed ' 
Foreign trade for 1948-1949 was: impo & 
157,134,110; exports, Gdes. 155,099 : 
from the United States accounted 76. 
total imports; 599% of exports. 


iony from 1 
attained its =eane rf e 
bellion headed by To i 4 7 
1910 to 1915 there were seven ents; a 
Gen. Sam. assumed office ( 4, 1915), ° 
refuge in the French Legation (July 26, 1915) : 
167 political prisoners had been B in 
and at the funeral of the victims was drag 
and killed. Two hours later a United States 
landed marines at Port-au-Prince, United 
forces occupied the country and restored order. — 

The American occupation terminated (Aug. 
1934). A fiscal representative appoin’ bp 
President of Haiti on recommendation of F 
dent Franklin D, Roose 
the customs, The fiscal rep 
drawn (1941) and supervision of customs was 
to the Banque Nationale d’Haiti. " 

The National Assembly consists of two ho 
Senate of 21 members, ten of whom are appois 
by the President, and a Chamber of Deputies ox 
members. Former presidents who have servec 
least_one term (six sears) also are membe: 
the Senate. Senators are elected for six years 
Deputies for four. The Constitution provides 
members of Assembly must own prope 
Women who are 30 years old have the right to i 
Public office but do not have the vote. 

The administration of the country is carried 
by departments under the direction of the Pr 
dent who is elected by a majority vote 
Assembly. Dumarsais Estime was elected Presic 
(Aug. 16, 1946. He resigned May 10, 1950 andl 
government has since been headed by a = 
junta of three. 
eae 1949-1950 budget amounted to Gdes. — 
Education and Religion. Roman Catholicisn 
the state religion, and the clergy are French (ms 
ly Bretons). Education is compulsory, There * 
approximately 1,060 schools with 1,190 teachers } 
an enrollment of 100,000 pupils. French is | 
official language of the country, but a d 
French Creole, is spoken a the majority. 
teaching of English in the schools is obligatory 


Defense. The only military force is an ary 
constabulary (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 5 
officers and men. 


Honduras 


REPUBLICA DE _ HONDURAS 
Capital, Tegucigalpa—Area (estimated), 4 
square miles—Population (U.N. estimate 19 
1,326,000—Flag, three horizontal bars, blue-wh 
blue, with five blue stars arranged saltire-wis 
whe scene bar. 
escriptive. Honduras is a Republic of Centres 
Middle America, bounded on the north by | 
Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by Nicara; 
on the south and west by Salvador and on the 
ree Maar, ie the Carii 
e coast line on the Caribbean is 600 miles l¢ 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Co: 
Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific | 
it has a coast line of 40.miles on the Gul 
Fonseca. The country is mountainous, very fer 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with 
forests. The inhabitants are of Spanish and In 
extraction. | 
Resources and Industries. Mineral resour 
abundant but undeveloped, and include gold, sil 
copper, lead, zinc. iron, antimony and coal, 
chief export (65%) is bananas, grown on the Ca 
bean coast. Coroanuts, valuable hardwoods, eq 
and tobacco are other important products. Gz 
raising is important. if 
The monetary unit is the lempira. 
Merchandise trade with the United States 


Imports Exporta | 
1947. $29,900,000 $11,600,000} 
1948 27,300,000 13,200,000) 
1949 33,600,000 15,200,000) 9% 


i = 
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which elects a Presidential Council from among 
own members; administration is in the hands 


of ‘Deputies chosen 
year term in the ratio 25,000 in 


e President is Juan Manuel Galvez (Jan. 1, 
Budget for 1950-1951; $23,000,000 lempiras. 


ication and Religion. Education is compulsory. 

is a universit; the capital and 1,136 public 
hroughout the country. Roman Catholic is 

Vvailing religion. The language is Spanish. 


se, Military service is compulsory from the 

of 18 with eight months service in the Army 
in the reserve from 32 to 55, The size of the 
ny is fixed at 2,500. There is a small Air Force. 


Hungary 
MAGYAR KOZTARSASAG 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 


pital, Budapest—Area, 35,902 square miles— 
ation (govt. estimate 1949), 9,207,268—Flag, 
tal bands, red-white-green, with coat of 
in center. 


iptive. Hungary, a Republic in Central 
is bounded by Czechoslovakia and the 
.R. on the north, Yugoslavia on the south, 
nania on the east and Austria on the west. 
eurces and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
Ticultural country, but according to the gov- 
nent the industrial sector will be dominant at 
etion of a Five-Year Plan started January 
. The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is among 
‘most fertile in the world. The principal Hun- 
mM crops are. wheat.. rye, barley, oats, corn, 
toes, sugar beets. Near Tokay, in the north- 
, the best Hungarian wines are vinted. Another 
tant wine district is situated along the north 
of Lake Balaton. 
fungary’s bauxite deposits are considered one of 
largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
ve, particularly from the Mecsek Mountains 
the district of Pees. Other industries are mill- 
z, distilling, manufacture of sugar, hemp, flax 
and steel. About three-quarters of her oil 
irements are found in the wells drilled by 
tican interests in the “southwest corner of 
is-Danubia. 
ie monetary unit is the forint. 
tory and Government. For a thousand years 
home of the Magyars and independent king- 
,; Hungary became part of the Dual Monarchy 
Austria in 1867. After its defeat with the 
x Central Powers in 1918, Hungary was much 
ced in size by the Treaty of the Trianon 
e 3, 1920), losing Transylvania to Rumania, 
Oatia and Bacska to Yugoslavia, as well as 
~ Hungary (i.e., Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruth- 
la) to Czechoslovakia. ; 
ifter the abdication of King Charles: (Noy. 13, 
a republic was proclaimed with Michael 
trol! @s president. A Bolshevik government 
Bela Kun dominant was set up (March 22, 
(9), but was swept away by public distrust. 
/elected government (March 23, 1920) declared 
Ingary again a monarchy and named Admiral 
sholas Horthy as Regent. He was ousted by the 
zis in 1944, y 
Hungary joined Germany in World War II and 
Becupied (March 23, 1944) and a puppet Nazi 
ernment established. Russian troops captured 
oc part of the country (1945) and after 
surrender of the Axis Powers the Allied Con- 
1 Commission took charge of the country. By the 
s of an armistice signed with the United 
ons (Jan. 20, 1945) Hungary agreed to return 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania the 
ritories taken from these countries following the 
memberment of Czechoslovakia (1938) and 
s Vienna Conference (Germany and Italy, 1940) 
d to withdraw to within the limits of her Dec. 
1937, frontiers. 
@lections were held (1945) with the Small Land- 
hers party victorious, the Communists second 
d Social Democrats third. The National Assem-~ 
r proclaimed Hungary once again a Republic 
46) and elected Zoltan Tildy president for a 
ir-year term with limited powers. In the 1947 
etions the Independence Front. received the 
jority of votes and the Communist Party became 
strongest in ihe country.. President Tildy_ 
pacd (July 30, 1948) and was replaced by Ar- 
{4 Szakasits, Pro-Communist Socialist (Aug. 3, 
ig), his title becoming chairman of the Presi- 
ytial Council under the 1949 constitution. He 
fened April 26, 1950. 
Sonsolidation of the United’ Workers’ Party, 
lallholders and other parties into a single In- 
sendence Front was effected Feb. 1, 1949. 
Inder a constitution enacted in August, 1949, 
Mgary was proclaimed a ‘‘People’s Republic.” 
€ supreme organ of state power is Parliament 


its 
| of a Council of Ministers, 


Ferenc Nagy, head of the anti-Communist section 
of the Small Landowners party, was ousted as 
Premier (May, 1947) on charges of. eemear eo 
against the Republic. The premier is Istvan Dobi, 
appointed in 1949, 

All of Hungary’s industries have been national- 
ized (1950), including many foreign-owned com- 
panies, and a system of collectivized, or at least 
cooperative, farming is under way. Large estates 
have been abolished and the land divided among 
650,000 peasants. P 

Education and Religion, There is no state re- 
ligion and all are tolerated. In the 1941 census 
pe per cent of the population were Roman Cath- 
olic. 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for eight years. Church schools, largely Roman 
Catholic, were nationalized, June 16, 1948. 'There 
are six universities maintained by the State, in- 
cluding the University of Budapest and Technical 
University, 


Defense. All males at age 21 are liable for mili- 


tary service. 
Iceland 
ISLAND 


Capital, Reykjavik—Area, 39,758 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 140,000—Flag, blue 
with red cross superimposed on white cross. 

Descriptive. The Republic of Iceland is an island 
of voleanic origin, close to the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic. It has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is modified by the Gulf 
Stream. There are no railroads, 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
canic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses, 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture engages 
about 35 percent of the population, About six- 
sevenths of the land is unproductive and only about 
65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing pota~ 
toes, turnips and hay. The fishing. industry is 
important and the catch, mostly cod and herring, is 
huge. The annual catch averages 352,000 tons at a 
per capita rate of 7,055 pounds, 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber 
and wooden goods, machinery, metals and hard- 
ware, cereals and paper. Exports, in order, are 
fish, herring oil and meal, conserved goods, skins 
and wools. 5 

The unit of currency is the krona, 

Foreign trade in 1949: Imports, 424,274,000 
kronur, including 71,475,000 from the United 
States; exports, 289,224,000 kronur, including 
17,826,000 to the U. S. 

History and Government, Iceland was an inde- 
pendent republic (930-1262), when it joined with 
Norway. The two came under Danish rule (1380). 
When Norway separated from Denmark (1814) Ice- 
land remained under Denmark. Denmark acknowl- 
edged Iceland as a sovereign state (1918) united 
with Denmark only in that the Danish King, 
Christian X, was also King of Iceland. 

The Althing (Parliament) voted (May, 1941) to 
cancel the union with*Denmark, declaring Iceland 
independent; resolved to elect a regent to assume 
the functions of the King and to introduce a re- 
publican constitution as soon as the union ceased. 

Sveinn Bjornsson was elected regent for one 
year and re-elected (1942, 1943) for one year terms. 

The people of Iceland voted (May 20, 21, 22, 
1944) by 70,536 to 365 to complete the establish- 
ment of an independent republic. About $8 percent 
of the eligible voters participated. The Althing 
formaily severed the union with Denmark (June 
17, 1944) and proclaimed a republic. 

The President is Sveinn Bjornsson (elected June 
17, 1944 and re-elected 1945 and 1949 for a four- 
year terms. 

The Premier is Stefan Johann Stefansson, Social 
ee 1944 and re-elected 1945 and 1949 for four-year 

erms. 

The Premier is Steingrimur Steinthorsson, Pro- 
gressive Party member, appointed March 14, 1950. 
Communists are excluded from the Cabinet. 

The Althing is composed of varying numbers ot 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem- 
bers except the capital which elects eight. The 
representatives of the capital and the six double- 
member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup~ 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distributed 
among the political parties which have received 
too few members in proportion to their voting 
strength. The Prime Minister and his cabinet are 
responsible to the Althing. Men and women over 
21 enjoy suffrage. 

National health service and social security was 
enacted (1946), effective in 1947. 

Budget for 1949-1950 balanced 
kronur, 


at 263,607,619 


e people, of, eeland corer, Suns 


ee 


land i 
ational civi 
Pabeca saute air route. 


} I i 
The national chureh in he ake pee Lutheran, but 

there is complete religious freedom. _— 
Defense. Iceland has no army, navy or fortifica- Descriptive. Jesckotaniis is Loe name appli 


the areas the Euphra' and the Tigz 

tions. . Rivers. Iraq is the Arab name for this territc 
Iran which includes the former Turkish Vil 

PERSIA Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. it is bounded on t 


\ 
rth by Turkey: on the east by Iran: on the 
Capital, Tehran—Area, 628,060 square miles— ian Gulf, Kuwait and Saudi.Arabia; 
Population (estimated 1946), 17,000,000—Flag, three Syria. 
horizontal bars, green-white-red, with golden lion 
insignia in white portion. i — ‘A : es widely; af 
eriptiye. The Kingdom of Iran occupies the | shade not uncommon, ‘ 
Seca larger half of the great Iranian Pla- ee ve Vee. ss * 
teau between the rivers Indus and Tigris in South- e ‘Ss = ne pa fertili ce and ne 
western Asia, It is bounded on the north by the eer eine bs 000.000 im a rare mame One 
U.S:S.R. and the Caspian Sea; on the’ east by | could irriga ,000, acres Ww ) 
Afghanistan and the sub-continent of India; on | 000 of varied crops in summer. S 
the south by the Arabian Sea and the Persian The Filer sewed oie ee eee . 
Gulf; on the west by Iraq and Turkey. The exact ee ig Ce A eel es drag, Shoo a pe 1: 
boundaries are indeterminate—a cause of much asra. Bag ra e o 
friction. Resources and Industries. Wheat, barley, 
Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of | millet and cotton are the chief crops, with toba¢ 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from | in the Kurdish hills, Dates are grown in the 
northwest to southeast, stretches a desert. 800| stretches of the Shatt el Arab and beyond. | 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. | Fao to Qurna the river flows through a continuc 
There are many peakssfrom 9,000 to 10,000, ft. | Gate grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in {/ 
. high. —_ and wool and skins form a conside! 
Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover the | exp 
mleritine plains and mountain slopes. Mineral 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- 
siderable. Other minerals include iron, coal, copper, 
lead, manganese, borax, nickel and cobalt, Tur- Bes ‘ iia thee 
quoise mines are worked in Nishapur. € monetary un S the dinar. j 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, History and Government. The Tigris-Euphre 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and cotton | valley is the legendary cradle of the human a 
being the chief products. Some wines are famous. | regarded by some Biblical scholars as the origi 
Persian catpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- | Garden of Eden. It was here that the ancient cit 
duced in Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. Khura- | of Nineveh and Babylon flourished. Ur, the mz 
san is famous for the quality.of its wool. The chief | ancient city in the world as yet discovered, ¥ 
exports are petroleum, cotton, carpets, fruits. | built more than 6000 years ago. It is the birthpl 
gums, hides, wool, opium and rice; the chief im- | of the Prophet Abraham. ; 
ports are textiles, sugar, tea and menufactures | The mandate (under the Treaty of Peace w 
of metals. Rug exports to the United States in | Turkey, 1920) for Mesopotamia as an independe 
normal times average more than $3,000,000 a year. | state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Alli’ 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at} British and Indian forces having conquered * 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single | country during World War I, Occupying Bs 
field in existence, William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng-| (Nov, 29, 1914) and Baghdad (March 11, 1 
lishman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a 60- | mmir Feisal, third son of the Grand She 

ear mronapoly for ee canes a4 Rivberded Mecca, (then King of the Hejaz, was chosen 

m a territory comp: ’ * referendum. (] . 
five-sixths of rane Kingdom. The British govern- by a On his death (Sept. 9 
ment owns a controlling interest in the company, 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. A new agreement, much 
more favorable to the Iranian government, was 
made in 1933, annual royalties (1949) amount to 
approximately $37,000,000. 

Tran announced adoption of a seven-year indus- 
trial, economic and social development plan, Oct. 
\ 11, 1949; at a cost of $656,000,000, under the United 
States Point Four program. 

The unit of currency is the rial. 


History and Government. One of the oldest of 


ort. : 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing count 
of the world. Production by native companies a 
British concessions in 1946 was 4,674,262 met 


was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal 
March 21, 1912). King Ghazi was killed in an a 
mobile accident (April 4, 1939) and was succeee 
on the throne by his son, Emir Feisal, as K 
Feisal II (born May 2, 1935). Emir Abdul Illah, 
maternal uncle, was named Regent. , 
A Constituent Assembly met in Baghdad (i9@) 
and passed an organic law and an electoral law & 
the election of a Chamber of Deputies. A Gons® 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the family: 
King Feisal, was created with a Chamber of Devs: 
ties of 115 members, elected for four years TD 
suffrage. The King nominates the Senators § 
eight years and their number should not exceed : 
quarter of the number Deputies. aj 
Modifications of the Organic Law and the EF 
toral Law now permit the King to dismiss ; 
Government, and enable any Iraqi to be nominay 
for election to Parliament if able to procure 


signatures on a petition. i 
ppointed by the King 


y 
y 
estalished (Jan. 1906) when the Persian people 

demaNded representative institutions; and.a Sen- 
ate of\60 members, 30 elected and 30 nominated 
by the\Shah. The king—called Shah—appoints 
a Prime\Minister who (if acceptable himself) se- 
lects a c&ibinet agreeable to the Majlis. The 1906 
Constitution was amended May 9, 1949, to permit 
the Shah to dissolve Parliament if deemed neces- 
sary. 

The Shah is Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (born Oct. 
12, 1919). He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 
sister of the King of Egypt (March 15, 1939); di- 
vorced Nov. 19, 1948. A daughter, Princess Cha- 
hinaz, born in 1940. The Premier is Ali Razmara 
appointed 1950. 


The Prime Minister is a) 
(if acceptable himself) selects a cabinet agreed sy. 
to the legislature. Iraq is under British protect) { 
Ne terms of a 20-year treaty signed Jan, 5, 1g] ° 
The Premier (Feb, 5, 1950) is Sayid Tawfik Suwal a 


Education and Religion. Elementary educatio: 


free and nominally compulsory. Arabie is the 11) 
to the Shi’ah sect. Jews number about 100,000 
Christians 90,000. 


guage of the majority. The people are prepo: 4 Q 
antly Mohammedan, Two thirds of the Moham 
dans belong to the Sunni sect and one-third bel 
‘ i 
Defense, The Iraq army numbered 21,500 in 1$ 
Me eee is compulsory between the age? 
ani : 


British and Russian forces entered Iran (Aug, 
25, 1941) and occupied the country until conditions 
permitted their withdrawal. A treaty of alliance 


Was signed with the Union of Soviet’ Socialist 
Republics and Great Britain (Jan, 29, 1942) in Ireland 
which these countries pledged themselves to respect EIRE 


the territorial integrity, sovereignty and political Capital, Dublin—Area, 27,137 square 


n (U.N. estimate 1949), 2,991, 
£ .N ss arated 2,991,000—Flag, 


hich is 


mean annual temperature 

} from 48 degrees in the north to 52 degrees 

south. Dublin has an average temperature 

ies peal ae Can oe phe es oh 
‘ous lakes (called 1o’ , the bi 

of which are situated sifiart he 


Village of Blarney, four miles northwest of 

built on a limestone rock on the site of an 

stronghold erected 1446). b: Cormac 

- Some 20 feet from top of the castle 

4 famous stone called the Blarney Stone which, 

rding to tradition, invests great powers of 
lasion on those who kiss‘ it. 


jcurces and Industries. The country is chiefly 
ural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 
» Tye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 
e, flax and hay. 3 
d processing is the chief industry, followed 
tobacco, fabrics, clothing, distilling and lumber. 
¢ monetary unit is the Irish pound, abt par 
h the British pound. 


and Government. The Constitution which 
into operation (Dec, 29, 1937), restored the 
mer name of Ireland (Hire) and declares that 
dis a sovereign, independent, democratic 
. The Constitution applies to the whole of 
land but it provides that, pending the re- 
agration of the national territory and without 
Judice to the right of the Parliament and Gov- 
ment established by the Constitution to exercise 
sdiction over the whole of that territory, the ap- 
ation of the laws enacted by that Parliament 
li have the same area and’ extent of application 
those of the Irish Free State which did not in- 
je six of the nine counties of the province of 
ter known as Northern Ireland. 
he government of Ireland is bicameral with a 
sident elected direetly by the people for a 
mn of seven years; a House of Representatives 
ed Dail Eireann, consisting of 147 members 
ted by the people; and a Senate (Seanad 
tann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
fen of whom are appointed by the Taoiseach, 
ime Minister) who is the Head of Government. 
the remaining 49, the universitiés elect six and 
balance are elected from five panels of candi- 
8s established on a vocational basis, represent- 
the following public services and interests—(1) 
ional Language and Culture, Literature, Art, 
ication and other professional interests that 
+ be defined by law from time to time; (2) -Agri- 
ure and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) 
or, whether organized or unorganized; (4) In- 
try and commerce, including banking, finance, 
yuntancy, engineering and architecture; (5) 
lic administration and social services, including 
mtary social activities. 
he Senate considers and amends legislation 
has no veto power. The Government exercises 
executive power. The President, on the advice 
he Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Hire- 
. He signs and promulgates laws.- On the 
ination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 
ch and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 
) the previous approval of Dail Eireann he 
xints the other members of the government. 
supreme command of the Defense Forces is 
ed in him, 
oa T, O’Kelly was elected President (June 
1945). 
. the general election (Feb. 4, 1948) Premier 
Valera’s Government party, Fianna Fail, lost 
najority in the Dail Eireann. The final stand- 
of the parties as compared with the previous 


jament were: 1944 1948 
anna Fail (Government party) 7 68 
ne Gael 8 31 
ann na Poblachta (Republican) 2 10 
ybor ‘8 14 
ann na Talmhan (Parmers) 11 5 
tional Labor 4 5 
dependent 8 14 


ie Prime Minister is John A. Costello, coalition 
lidate, elected by the Dail (Feb. 18, 1948), 75 to 
s the deputies ended Eamon de Valera’s 16-year 
re as Taoiseach. 

ider the terms of a treaty concluded (April 25, 
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1938) with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered her 
me pi over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queens= 
Wi}, eka and ees os oe ee 
ings, Magazines, emplacemen - 
struments and fixed armaments’ at those ports. 
d became completely free from land 

April 18, 1949, following repeal Dec. 21, 1948 of a 
ae pales King to sign credentials of Irish 
In the Ireland Act 1949, the British Parliament 
re-asserted its claim to incorporate the six north- 
eastern counties (Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone) in the United Kingdom. 
This claim has not been recognized by the Re- 
pa (See index United Kingdom—Northern Ire- 
Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion with an enrollment of (1936 
census) 2,773,920. Other chief sects are: Protestant 
¥ pooner 145,030; Presbyterian 28,067; Meth- 
Elementary education is free and compulsory, and 
the Irish language is a required study in all na- 
tional schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the National University (founded 1908), com- 
prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
Galway and St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (founded 1591); the Dublin Institute 
pe el ual Studies, and the Royal Irish Acad- 
Defense. Defense forces are being reorganized 
(1949). There is an Air Corps and a marine service. 


Israel 
REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL 


Capital, Jerusalem—Area (provisional 1950), 
7,800 square miles—Population (govt. estimate 
1950), 1,250,000—Flag, Two horizontal blue bands 
on white field, with Star of David composed of nar- 
row blue bands in center of field. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Israel, created in 
1948, occupies the major portion of Palestine, the 
Holy Land. It lies on the western edge of Asia 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. It is hounded 
on the north by Lebanon and Syria, on the east 
by Jordan and on the south by Sinai, Egypt. 

On the west is the coastal plain 120 miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
center is the plateau of Judea. A triangular-shaped 
semi-desert region, the Negeb, extends from 
south of Beersheba to an apex at the head of the 
Gulf of "Aqaba. The eastern border drops sharply 
into the depressed valley of the River Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with an average 
width of eight miles, 1,292 ft. below sea level. 

Exact frontiers have not yet (1950) been defined. 
Israel’s area, as defined by armistices with the 
Arab nations, includes all the land assigned to it 
under the 1947 partition resolution of the UN 
General Assembly, as well as Western Galilee and a 
corridor to Jerusalem. By the terms of the armis- 
tice with Syria, July 20, 1949, last of the Arab states 
to conclude military action, demilitarized zones 
were set up in Mishmar hay Yarden, Dardara on 
the eastern edge of Lake Hule, and the southeast- 
ern.shore of Lake Galilee, site of Israel’s Ein Geb 
settlement which is located on the Syrian border, 
detached from the remainder of the Israeli area. 

The final report of Count Folke Bernadotte, U.N. 
mediator, recommended Sept. 1948 the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem, return of refugees to 
their homes and the following revision of the 1947 
UN territorial recommendations: the Negeb should 
be Arab, Western Galilee Jewish; Lydda to be a 
free airport; Haifa and its facilities a free port, 

With establishment of the new State, all re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration which had been 
in effect during British rule were abolished and by 
the end of 1949 Israel had received 341,150 immi- 
Rea Estimated Arab population July 1, 1949, was 


Resources and Industries. Israel is primarily 
an agricultural country, the growing of citrus fruit 
being the most lucrative commercial activity. The 
principal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olives, 
melons and watermelons, grapes, figs, tomatoes. 
The citrus fruits and bananas also are grown/ Wine 
making is an extensive industry. Minerals found 
are limestone, petroleum, sandstone, gypsum. The 
valley of the Jordan and the shores of the Dead 
Sea yield rock salt and sulphur and potash. 

The chief ports of Israel are Haifa and Jaffa, 
with light draft vessels going to Tel-Aviv. 

There has developed considerable trade in manu- 


-| factured commodities, both in local and imported 


raw materials. Small scale industries and handi- 
crafts still predominate although there has been 
a flow of capital equipment for industrial enter- 
prises.. Oil tanks and refineries haye been con- 
structed in Haifa to process petroleum from the 
Mosul fields. 

Israel’s main exports are citrus fruits and fruit 
juices, olive oil,. polished diamonds, artificial teeth, 
textiles, chemicals, brushes, fountain Pens, phar- 
maceutical products and a variety of industrial 


— | Foreign Coun 
Reece tentilen wena aguas med other 


vaw terials. 
ne ani of currency is the Israeli pound, issued 


Aug. 1 5 
Israel’s gees trade for 1949 was: 
$245 532, in 800,000 from the Un 
exports, $20,678,120 ($4,480,000 to the 


aes 
Budget for 1949-1950: $299,600,000. 
and Government. Palestine fommnery. ly was 
the Turkish province of Syria. I 


Ieee Serusaiem 

, Jerusa 

Jerusalem had been Moslem hands since 1244, 
had been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 
Ss. and had been under the rule of the Turks 
since 1517. It remained under British Military 
Administration until July 1, 1920, when a civil 
government was set up. The country was governed 
by Great Britain (1923-1948) under a mandate 
granted by the League of Nations. 

The efforts of Great Britain to establish Palestine 
as a Jewish homeland in accordance with the 
“Balfour Declaration” (Nov. 2, 1917) met with 
much opposition from the Arabs, and outbreaks of 
violence have marked the history of the country 
lor many years. 

The Palestine question was placed before the 
United Nations (1947) and plans were submitted by 
(wo sub-committees of the U. N. General Assembly 
Ad Hoc Committee on Palestine. One called for 
dartition into two independent Jewish and Arab 
states; the other composed of Arab nations, pro- 
posed unitary independence for the entire nation 
and included elaborate provisions for the guarantee 
of Jewish rights. 

The General Assembly voted (Nov. 29, 1947). 33- 
13, to partition Palestine into independent Jewish 
and Arab states by Oct. 1, 1948 and the formation 
of an Enclave of Jerusalem, area 289 square miles; 
population, Arab: 105,000; Jewish: 100,000, to be 
administered by the U. N. Trusteeship Council 
through a U. N.-appointed Governor. The General 
Assembly appointed a five-nation commission to 
supervise the partition. 

The plan called for evacuation of British troops 
py Aug.-1, 1948 and the ending of her mandate; 
elections two months after British withdrawal to 
elect constituent assemblies in the two Zones, which 
assemblies would be charged to draft constitutions 
and choose provisional governments; and a U. N. 
commission to draft a charter for the economic 
union of Palestine, including a customs union, uni- 
form currency system, and joint railways, high- 
Ways, telephone and airport systems. 

Communal strife began immediately following 
the partition vote. Great Britain requested the 
U.N. that her mandate be ended by May 15. 1948. 
and withdrew her forces Pe that date. 

A new independent Zionist state, the Republic ot 
{srael, was proclaimed (May 14-15, 1948), coinci- 
dent with British withdrawal. No boundaries were 
immediately set, but leaders declared they con- 
trolled essentially all the area assigned them by 
the 1947 partition resolution of the U. N. Genera! 
Assembly, consisting of a large area in southern 
Palestine, a smaller northern area and a strip 
along the west coast, a total area of approximately 
5,500 square miles and a population of 538,000 
Jews, 397,000 Arabs. Under the U.N, plan (Nov. 
29, 1947) the Arab state would have an area of 
4,500 square miles; population, 804,000 Arabs, 
10,000 Jews. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, Russia, 
Nov. 27, 1874) was elected Provisional President of 
the a of Government of the new state (May 
16, 1 ‘ 

Large scale military operations against the Jews 
were begun by armies of Syria, Lebanon, Saudi- 
i Iraq, Transjordan and Egypt (May 15-16, 
oradic outbursts of warfare continued through 
and into 1949 between Israeli forces and one 
other of the Arab nations, the latter forces 
lly becoming disorganized and concluding 
- separate armistices. 

In e élections (Jan. 25, 1949) the Mapai 
Party (Moderate Socialist) won 46 seats in the 
Assembly. against 19 for the Mapam (Left-Wing 
Socialist) Party. 

Israeli’s first Constituent 
Hagdola) was formed Feb. 14, 1949, its member- 
ship comprising 120, consisting of 108 men and 
12 women, of whom 117 were Jews and three 
Arabs. The Assembly elected Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, Provisiona) President since May 16, 1948, 
the Republic’s first. president on Feb. 17, 1949 and 
adopted an interim Constitution. , 

Premier David Ben-Gurion presented a four-year 
plan in Tel Aviv March 8, 1949, proposing an Israeli- 
Arab cultural and economic alliance, but the future 
status of the Arab in Palestine remained in doubt 
with the All-Palestine Government established 


Assembly (Knesset | 


May 11, 1949. t 
jucation. A dual system of education. 
Hebrew, prevails and 
There were (1950) 615 ools 
and-an a of 140,000. Un 
tem of education there were eae} ( 
ment schools with an attendance of 8 


REPUBBLICA d’ ITALIA 
ital, Rome—Area, 119,800 square @ 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 60: —— 
three vertical stripes, dark green-w red, 
Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies 
entire Italian pe: s 2 a the 
southeast into the Mediterranean, with 
of Sicily, Sardinia, Elba and about 70 small 
On the east is the Adriatic Sea; on the s 
Mediterranean, on the west between the 3 
and Sicily and Sardinia is the Tyrrhenian 
and further north the Ligurian Sea. The 2 
time Alps on the west separate it from Pr 
the Swiss Alps in the north from Switz 
and the Dolomite Alps from Austria, — 
Carnac and Julian Alps on the east from 
slavia. The great plain shut in by these 
mountains, and the Ligurian Apennin 
watered by the River Po (220 miles 
the Adige, 


middie of 
the southern province, Calabria, to the 
the boot’’ at Cap Spartivento. 

Across the narrow Strait of Messina the m 
tain range continues through the Island of 
with its famous volcano, Mt. Etna (altitude 
ft.) having a record of more than .120 erup 
The active volcano, Mt. Vesuvius (altitude 
4,300 ft.), with a record of 50 known erup’ 
rises to an altitude of more than 4,000 ft. om 
Bay of Naples, and north of the Strait of Me 
is the island volcano of Stromboli (3,022 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, | 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. 
Two rivers, having the greatest historic 
tance, rise in_the Apennines, and flow 
the sea—the Tiber, which moves through 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentine 5 
Between the spurs of the Alps lie seven ; 
tiful lakes, especially noteworthy being G 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the largest. 
Maggiore and Garda are more than 30 miles 

The Adriatic coastline is fiat and has four 
of major importance. Venice, Ancona, Bari. 
Brindisi, f ; 

The climate of Italy is 
Italy has a cold winter 
Naples, and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, ca 
almonds, and pomegranates flourish ih sow 
Italy. In the plains the soil is fertile, but iz: 
mountainous regions which cover a large pa: 
the Peninsula, cultivation is difficult. Italy is 
of the most densely populated states in Ei 
having a population (1948) of 381 to the scl) 
mile. t 

Resources and Industries, Agriculture is the 
industry, with a cultivable and forestal area (9% 
of 68,588,935 acres with 8,756,848 persons sa! 
gaged, The principal crops are wheat, corn; 
barley, oats, rye, beans, potatoes, sugar Ye: 
grapes and olives Dairy farming and cheese m¢ i 
are important in Northern Italy, if 

Italy is not rich in mineral deposits, ani 
especially lacking in coal, although she is a 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the voleanie r 
of Sicily. Other minerals are iron, mang: 
mercury, lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite, 

Italy has more than a thousand hydro-el 
and 225 thermo-electric power installations ¥ 
supply energy to her industrial centers. 0 
production of electricity is approximately 20 bi) 
kilowatts in normal times. 

The largest and most important industry, 
from agriculture, is the manufacture of tesa 
Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lomb}: i 


Piedmont and Venetia, Other principal manify 


sunny. although nor 
> Snow is rarely see 


tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid, super 


at unit bs 
‘ade has Seu othiy average): 


Imports Cire Exports 
77,553,000,000 28,270,000,000 
68,569,000,000 47,552,000,000 
71,253 ,000,000 52,702,000,000 


story and Government. Divided and dismem- 
or centuries, Italy began to take shape as a 
; when, following the war of 1859, Lombardy, 
he ch, came under the 
I ictor Emmanuel II, of Sardinia of the house 
lavoy. By plebiscite (1860) Parma, Modena, the 
lagna and Tuscany joined, to be followed at once 
Sicily and Naples, and by. The Marches and Um- 
'. The first Italian Parliament assembled (Feb., 
and (March 17, 1861) declared Victor Emman- 
hg Italy. tua and Venetia were added 
, an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The 
pl Sta’ were taken possession of by Italian 
s (Sept. 20, 1870) after the withdrawal of the 
r war (see 
, and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) 
kingdom, thereby rounding out 
Italy. The Papal States were Marches, 
qua and Umbria, which were annexed pre- 
ly. was occupied in 1870 was the city 
Rome and environments, long known as the 
ony of St. Peter.”’ 
appeared in Italy eres 23, 1919) 
the. original Fascisti—called Black Shirts 
of their garb—organized into an asso- 
m against Communism and Socialism under the 


the invitation of the King Oct. 28, 1922. 
As leader of the Fascisti and head of the Gov- 
iment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers over 
@ life of the country. He was known as Duce 
eader). Mussolini was put to death by a firing 
wad of Partisans (April 28, 1945) in the village 
onside on Lake Como. [See World War II 
result of World War II, Italy lost its colonies 
d most of the province of Venezia Guilia was 
ded to Yugoslavia. Trieste was created a free 


itory. 
ts became a Republic (1946) “in a series of 
pidly moving events which included the abdica- 
m of the King, general elections and a referen- 
™m in which the monarchy was voted out and a 
nstituent Assembly named to form a new Govern- 
“nt. The move toward a Republic began (May 9) 
yen King Victor Emmanuel III announced his ab- 
sation in favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert 
10 took the name of Humbert II. King Victor Em- 
snuel was permitted to leave the country and de- 
rted for Egypt, where he died (Dec. 28, 1947). 
General elections were held (June 2-3) including 
referendum on the establishment of a Republic 
d the overthrow of the monarchy. The vote: 
for the Republic, 12,717,923. - 
Yor the monarchy, 10,719,284: 
<ing Humbert departed from Italy for Portugal 
yne 13) and Premier Alcide de Gasperi automat- 
ly became head of State. 
The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de 
sola, elderly Neapolitan parliamentarian and 
mer member of the Liberal party, provisional 
ssident of the Republic (June 28), and re-elected 
n (June 26, 1947). He was succeeded by Luigi 
jaudi, First Vice Premier and Minister of the 
dget, elected by a joint session of the Senate and 
aes of Deputies for a seven-year-term (May 


1948). 
Inder Italy’s new Constitution (effective Jan. 1, 
ig), the Senate is composed of 237 elective Sena- 
's and 113 appointed; the Chamber of Deputies 
mbers 574 members. Italy is described by the 
nstitution as a ‘democratic republic founded on 
rk,” Re-organization of the Fascist Party is 


bidden. 

nm the elections (April 18-19, 1948) the Christian 
mocrats scored a victory over the Popular Front 
tty (Communist) assuring continuation of the 
ition regime of Premier Alcide de Gasperi. The 
ristian Democrats won 130 of the 237 elective 
ts in the Senate, and 307 seats in the Chamber 
Deputies. é 

Phe Senate, including elective Senators and 113 
jointiye ones, is composed as follows: 


Shristian Democrats ........+.-eseeeeeeeee 150 
-opular Front ... 115 
tight-Wing Socialists 25 
fational Bloc ........+-++-+++ 18 
ndependents ......., ge citeitin s bine seiaidieecieigiee 18 
MODATCHIStS 2.0.05 sceewcderecccensceuscceere 6 
epublicans Set nits peje vsitioss Setash sia Deyc? wide’. 6 

GE MPALGION jive «ub sic sare oils > Tain aie o's oe ole FY 


Foreign Countries—Italy; Italy’s Former Colonies 


crown of 7 


ber of Deputies: 
a Cee Set 


Monarchists 
Republicans 
Other parties 


t 

crats, 10,740,131 (47.9%), Popular Front, 6,955,229 
alists, 1,580,722 (7%), Na- 
: ublicans, 637,433 
Monarchists, 436,597 (2%), Independents, 
A Social Movement, 244,646 
(1.1%), other parties, 183,333 (1.8%). . 

Chamber of Deputies: stian Democrats, 
12,751,841 Popular Front, ,025,990 
(30.7%), Right-W: Socialists, 1,860,528 (7.19), 
Ni »  1,100,1 .8%), Monarchists, 
729,987 (2.8%), Republicans, 650,413. (2.5%), Italian 
een ‘eae 525,408 (2.1%), other parties, 

5 F 5 
oe of 21 years and over have the right to 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
state religion, made so (March 26, 1947) when the 
Lateran agreement between Italy and the Holy See 
was made an integral part of the Constitution. The 
census (1936) returned 41,017,369 Catholics (99.6%) 
83,618 Protestants and 47,825 Jews. 

Italy has 26 universities, with ten of them dating 
from the 13th century or the first years of the 14th. 
Famous among these are Bologna (founded 1088); 
Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); Padua (1222); Bisa 
(1338); Rome (1303), and Turin (1404), Primary 
education is compulsory between the ages of six and 


Defense. The Army of Italy is in the process of 
reorganization with compulsory service but, not ex- 
tending beyond one year. The main purpose is 
frontier defense and.a small force has been pro- 
posed. There is an Army Air Force; also a Navy 
Air Force. 

The Navy consists of two battleships, four cruis- 
ers and four destroyers. 


Italy’s Former Colonies 


The colonial empire of Italy consisted of Libya, 
Ethiopia, Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, and the 
Aegean Islands (Dodecanese Islands). 

The deputies of the Allied Council of Foreign 
Ministers met in London [Oct. 6, 1947] to discuss 
the future of Italy’s former colonies. They ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate conditions in 
the colonies and sound the sentiment of the local 
populations, In the absence of mutual agreement 
between the three Western Allies and the U.S.S.R., 
the deputies decided (Sept. 15, 1948) to refer the 
question to the United Nations General Assembly. 

The UN General Assembly approved, Noy. 21, 
1949, creation of Libya and Somalia (Italian Som- 
aliland) as sovereign states in Africa. Libya, com~- 
prising Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and Fezzan was 
scheduled to become independent by Jan. 1, 1952; 
Somalia was ordered to become independent tenta- 
tively by 1960, until then to be administered under 
Italian-UN. trusteeship. The Assembly voted to 
keep Eritrea under British occupation pending 
findings of a five-nation committee to be sent to 
ascertain political desires of the population, and 
“ resolution of certain Ethiopian territorial 
claims. 

Italy’s colonial venture which began in Africa 
in 1870 when the port of Assab in the’ extreme 
southern part of Eritrea was purchased, came to 
an end in 1943. The African Empire which Pre- 
mier Mussolini had sought to extend by entering 
the war had been lost colony by colony to the 
Allied forces. Ethiopia again became an independ- 
ent state in 1942. : 

Once before (1889) an effort to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia (since called Ethiopia) 
had been upset by King Menelik, who with an 
army of 80,000 had annihilated a force of 12,000 
Italians in the Battle of Adowa (1896). Eritrea 
was established a colony in 1890. ; 

Libya in North Africa extends along the Medi- 
terranean Sea from Egypt on the East to Tunis 
(French) and Algeria on the West. On the south 
Libya extends to Algeria, to French West Africa 
and the Sudan. The four provinces of Tripoli, Mis- 
urata, Benghazi and Derne, area 213,876 square 
miles, population (1936) 77,298, were incorporated 
into Italy in 1939, partly under jurisdiction of Mez- 
zan, a military territory in the south. Total area 
of the territory is estimated at 679,358 square 
miles, with a population (1948) of 1,072,000. 

As-a colony, Libya’s capitals were Tripoli and 
Benghazi. 

The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and 
Arabic is generally spoken. 

The country is rather barren, but has date palm 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. Other products include tobacco, - 


Gjiting, carpets, leather arilcied aed tabries ene 
petting, cone ae eae 


Cyrenaica set up an rise #i Senusei, spisttual 
ith the Emir Sa: Idriss 4 
pad temporal fonder af the colo: ey 250. i 


El 
head of the ¢ vernment, 
Arab tribesmen as , 
nized unilaterally by Great Britain June 1, hb 


Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
toronto (since 1714) was reroneuRyed by Tur- 


Ethiopia, and Fr 

Somaliland. The total area is 15,754 square miles | Manufacture of 5 
and the population 1,000,000. : vegite tay ee matting 

The, lowlands along, the, coast are, hot and | Potion wool wrought iron, mineral oily m 
m , but the uplands i 2 : , . 
Roneultans and peock raising are the chief in- — crude rubber wood, iron ore and 
dustries. There is a railroad 75 miles long connect- 
ing the seaport Massawa with the capital, As- 
mara (altitude 7,765 ft.) thence 65 miles to Cheren, tous an 
thence 53 miles to Agordat. Gold is mined in trates Cary "anit aetna 
Hamassen and petroleum has been found. e moni ae feta pti 1949 

Somalia (area, 194,000 square miles; population Total industrial produc’ 1936 jaye: TOSE 
(estimated 1940), 1,300,000) extends along the 67.2% to 82.2% of the 19. a eh - win 
Indian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden to the Juba | dustrial index which includes w ties Pea 
River. The coastline extending in a northeast- | 100% by December 1949. sad eA ARG t 
southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, with no} Textile exports have increa S Pye 3 ne 
indentation of importance. The capital, Mogadisho, eases expansion of trade and remain the me 
is the only port. portant segment, accounting for over half! 

Italian Somaliland is the source of half the | Japan’s merchandise sales abroad. ieee Bes 
world’s supply of incense. Other exports are oil, | been taken to restore the former position of silk! 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and ivory. Japan’s economy. Raw silk and silk fabric s 


Tientsin, an Italian concession (since June 17, reached $65,000,000 in ae 
1902) lies on the left bank of Pei-Ho and consists Foreign trade has been: 
of about 130 acres ‘with a population (1936) of *Imports 


goods potte: 
if vegetable ‘ofl. 


7,953. The concession has been returned to China. 1946 $305,300,000 

The Island of Saseno, in the entrance to Vallona ana Soe ann Giie 284'400 

Bay (Albania), is three miles long and 1.25 miles 1949 01''700.000 566,000 

wide. It was held by marines of the Royal satan 1950 (est.) 980°100,000 876.600 
pais and natives. Saseno has been return soyggelud ‘United States ald ($537, 000 
Most mportant ports open to foreign trade 
J apan clude Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya; and Osaka on 

NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN Pacific Coast of the main island. 


Capital, Tokyo—Area, 147,690 square miles— History and Government. According to the 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 82,636,000—Flag, | ese, the empire was founded by Emperor J 
white ground with red sun. aeane <oee Laer Ede ths ower ene rec 
Descriptive. Japan, as constituted after defeat in | bY SUccessive families o oeuns ee 
World War Il, consists of four islands, Honshu | recovered by the Emperor LS fe sa ae ° 
(mainland) with an area of 88,919 square miles: | System was suppressed (1871) marking the rise 
Hokkaido, 34,276; Kyushu, 16,247, and Shikoku, | the upper middle classes led by the powerful trac 
8,248. The islands lie in the north Pacific Ocean off | '@milies. : 
the coast of China. By the terms ending World War | _ The nk is eg! (the hs Ke a 
“Il, Japan was forced to surrender her other seized | born April 29, 1901). He succe oa Ne ; 
lands, including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an | Yoshihito (Dec. 26, 1926); was crawne o pve 
area of 404,428 square miles and a population of | 1928): constituted Regent (Nov. 25, 1921) bece 
43,233,954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island, | Of his father's ill health: was married (Jan. if 
the Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated | 1924) to Princess pseks ae T is Cron rte: 
islands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, | 38, Akihito Tsugu on Miya EDR aR 7 ke 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, former German pos- | Other children are Princess eid 30 oo8 ee: 
sessions. Greater Japan was reduced from an| 1925), Princess Kazuko (born Sept. 30, ) PF 
area of 773,783 square miles, including Manchukuo, | C&SS Fash ads 8 es 1, eee M 
and a population (estimated in 1939) at 195,226.101, | bite (born Nov. 2 ens eT) ere eo 
The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast | Child, was born (March 2, jane and ¢ . > 
line measuring 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan | 1#kako Suganomiya. She is known as Pr 
are far removed from the mountains or really dis- | SUg3- 
tant from the sea. The northern islands are a con- | _ By the terms of the surrender (Aug, 14, 1945) 
tinuation of the Russian Karafuto chain running | the Potsdam proclamation which preceded the ; 
down through Yezo and the mainland. The con- | render and outlined the terms, Japan agre 
tinuation of the Kuentin mountain range of China | establish a new order of peace, security and jus 
appears in the southern islands, the ranges meet- | With a democratic government and free electi } 
ing in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast trans- | The Potsdam proclamation specified that freed 
verse fissure crossing the mainland from the Sea | of speech and religion and thought as well as” 
of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of volcanoes, | spect for the fundamental rights of humanit: 
mostly extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred | established. | 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles Gen. Douglas MacArthur was appointed | 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The | preme Commander for the Allied Powers andi 
earthquake zone—where the average is said.to be | cupied Japan, Occupation was to continue 
four slight ones a day, with sericus ones every six | the democratic objectives had been attained 
or seven years—has its greatest center along the | the adoption of a new Constitution. The old 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. ernment was retired with the occupation 
Tokyo (1939) had an estimated population of | Baron Kijuro Shidehara, one of the count) 
7,094,600, which was reduced during the war to| best known liberals and a former ambassado 
3,276,000. The city absorbed (Oct. 1, 1932) 82] the United States, was named Premier and ¢ 
suburban boroughs and villages, increasing its area | a new Cabinet. One of the first acts of 
214 square miles (137,190 acres). Cabinet was to grant suffrage to women an [ 


. Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu | lower the voting age for men from 25 to°20. 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea. open- The vast family trusts (Zaibatsu) and corpo! 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. | trusts under which Japan was able to mobilize) 
Tt is 255 miles long and 56 wide. with a coast line | financial and industrial strength to wage war 
of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 square | were dissolved. | 
miles, Gen. MacArthur informed the Japanese pe! 
Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea] that he would permit them to govern themse# 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific| under Allied directives and would employ. tr 
side. by which flows the Japan Current, enjoys| to enforce his orders when- necessary. No 
pleasing winter weather. There is an abundant| limit: was set for occupation but the Potsi® 
fainiall. The streams are short and swift, of little |. proclamation said withdrawal would be : 
value for transportation, offering a vast supply of | when the democratic objectives had been atta 
hydroelectric power. A new Constitution was promulgated by 


~ oe —_ 


: Selgin oye t Nov. 3, 1946 and became 
ay 3, 1947, with the approval of Gen. 
ur who called it an ‘‘enlightened’’ instru- 
which placed “‘sovereignty squarely in the 
of the | le.’ In an Imperial Rescript, 
Hirohito “‘commanded’’ that the Consti- 
be based on “‘the general will of the people 
oi iiera aed of respect for the fundamental 
ghts.” 
new charter, which takes the place of Em- 
Meiji’s Constitution of 1889 


deriving his position from the sovereign will 
people,’”’ but it reaffirms the Emperor’s line 
‘ct succession within his family. It creates 
liamentary regime in which the Diet is recog- 
d as the “highest organ oi state power and 
‘law-making authority,’’ and abolishes the 
of Peers which is replaced by a House of 
illors whose members are elected by popular 
, and a House of Representatives (466 mem- 
directly elected for not more than four years). 
new Constitution also establishes a bill of 
for the Japanese people, patterned after the 
States’ document. It prohibits the govern- 
from giving support to Shintoism, which 

; based on the old concept that the Emperor 
; ‘*God’’ and destined to rule the world, and 
forbids the government to engage in religious 

jon or any other form of religious activity. 

liamentary elections for the House of Repre- 
tives of the bicameral Diet were ordered by 
1. MacArthur (Jan. 1, 1946) and when they were 
d (April 10) there were more than 1,900 candi- 
es for the 466 seats of the lower house. The re- 
Ms were: Liberals, 139; Social Democrats, 92: 
pimino B 91; Independents, 84; Communists, 5 


minor parties, 38. There was a tie for the re- 
ing seat. Women voted for the first time. 
ong the candidates elected were 38 women. 
mier Shidehara resigned (April 22) and Em- 
Hirohito appointed Shigeru Yoshida, former 
ten: Minister and head of the Liberal party. to 
ceed him on the day the new House held its 
meeting (May 16). Yoshida was succeeded 
i 19, 1947) by Tetsu Katayama, a Socialist and 
tistian, who was followed by Hitoshi Ashida, 
was replaced Oct. 15, 1948 by Shigeru Yoshida. 
iollowing elections June 4, 1950, the House of 
incillors was comprised: Liberals 75, Socialists 
Ryokufukai 51, Democrats 29, Communists 4, 


ers 30. 
eats in the House of Representatives are dis- 
uted: 


Election Seats as of 

Jan. 23, 1949 March 1, 1950 
REE vie cogs fe tetris ts 268 287 
Beeratic +... cs... 68 47 
BPO i. 5 shin teidvaih s+ 48 47 
AMuDISh. 2a... +. w. 36 36 
3 See 47 44 


: 
; 


ss violence.”’ 

tudget: In the 1949-1950 fiscal year, Japan 
jeved for the first time since 1930 a balanced 
solidated budget with revenue 107.8% of expen- 
ires and proyision for substantial debt retire- 


at. ; 
ducation and Religion. Japan has no State re- 
on and all faiths are tolerated. The principal 
ms of religion are Shintoism with 13 sects and 
idhism with 12 sects. There are 110,431 Shinto 
ines, 106,634 Buddhist temples and 2,104 Chris-, 
} Churches. The Roman Catholics have an 
hbishop and three suffragan bishops. 
hinto—the ancient religion, or ‘“‘Way of the 
*_embodies strong nationalist concepts. | 
ine years of education is compulsory, consisting 
ix years of elementary and three years of lower 
midary education. ‘There are seven national 
yersities: Tokyo, (founded 1877), Kyoto (1897), 
ioku at Sendai’ (1907), Kyushu at Fukuoka 
10), Hokkaido at Sapporo (1918), Osaka (1931), 
'Wagoya (1939). New four-year universities were 
redited in 1949 numbering 69 national, 19 pub- 
and 92 private. An additional 18 were author- 
1 to open in 1950. Illiteracy is only 10% in the 
ion. English is the language of commerce and 
squired study in the high schools. 
iefense. Japan has no army and navy. 
SURRENDERED COLONIES 
he future of the Spratly Islands in the South 
ma Sea, occupied by the Japanese (March 31, 
)) before the» outbreak of World War II, will 
Jecided by the terms of the:still unwritten peace 


ity with Japan. The islands, seven in num, | 


sist of 247 acres of coral reefs 700 miles south- 
+ of Manila, P. I., and the same distance south 
ainan, an important island off the coast of 


Foreign Countries—Japan; Jordan; Korea 


, 

Sab 
Freneh Indo-China. The islands were discovered 
1867 and were considered by Biiain as one of her 
possessions until the French occupied them and 
made a formal claim for them (1933). Japan 


claimed them on the ground that Japanese traders 
ae ae to exploit the phosphate deposits there 


Japan lost her other colonial possessions and 
mandated islands under the terms of the Yalta 


agreement. 
Jordan 


HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF THE JORDAN 
Capital, Amman—Area (estimated), 34,740 square 
miles—Population (govt. estimate 1950), 1,000,000— 
Flag, three horizontal bars, black-white-green, red 
triangle at staff with seven-pointed white star. 
Descriptive. Jordan, formerly known as Trans- 
jordan,’is an independent State in Western Asia, 
poeerly an Arab State within the Palestine Man- 
ate. 


The boundaries of Jordan Have not been 
finally determined, particularly its western boun= 
dary with Israel. It is bounded on the north by 
pe on the east by Iraq, on the south by Saudi 

rabia. 

Resources and Industries. The country is largely 
desert. The fertile portion, however, has a high 
agricultural potential. Phosphate and potash de- 
posits are under development. Roads, many of them 
metalled, are being built to aid better communica- 
tion between various important centers. Petroleum 
deposits are being surveyed. 

_ Industries include tobacco, flour milling, distill- 
ing, and building materials. 

The monetary unit, the Palestine pound, is being 
replaced by the Jordan dinar. é 

History and Government, Jordan was set up 
within the Palestine Mandate Sept. 1, 1922, but 
gained its independence March 22, 1946, when 
Great Britain and Jordan signed a mutual as- 
sistance treaty. 

Under the Organic Law. the Emir administers 
the country under a council of advisers. There is 
a Parliament with a Senate of 20 and a House of 
Commons with 40 members. 

Emir Abdullah became King Abdullah Ibn Ul- 
Hussein (May 25, 1946) in colorful ceremonies. He 
is the second son of the late Hussein Ibn Ali, for- 
mer King of the Hejaz, and a brother of King 
Feisal II of Iraq. He was born in Mecca (1882) and 
became Emir, April, 1921. 

The country’s popular name, Transjordan, was 
banned April 26, 1949, in favor of the constitu- 
tional name, Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan. 
dea Premier is Said Pasha Mufti (April 13,: 

Religion, The population is chiefly nomad Arabs 
of whom about 900,000 are Arab Moslems, 90,000 
Arab Christians, and 10,000 Moslem Circassians. 
The official language is Arabic. 


Defense. Jordan’s . military forces comprise 
an Arab Legion, an air force, and a Frontier Force. 
Korea 
Chosen 


Capital, Seoul—Area 85,246 square miles—Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1949), 29,291,000. 

The following data covers the situation in Ko- 
rea up to June 25, 1950. For information concern- 
ing the war, see index Chronology. 

Descriptive. The Republic of Korea- occupies 
@ mountainous peninsula in northeastern Asia 
dividing the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. 
The boundaries on the mainland are the Yalu 
River and the Tamean River. Its coastline is more 
than 6,000 miles long. Southern Manchuria lies 
along its northwest frontier for 500 miles and it 
touches Siberia for a few miles, a scant100 miles 
from Vladivostok, in the extreme northeast. 

Resources and Industries. Korea is chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a cultivated area of ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 acres. 

More than 80 percent of all heavy industry, in- 
cluding munitions, is concentrated in the northern 
sector where Japan built modern industrial plants 
yalued at approximately a billion dollars before 
World War II. The bulk of industry is located in 
Sinuiju, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Hungnam, and 
Chongjin! The forests in the north are of great 
value, and there is much mineral wealth awaiting 
development. Gold; silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, 
tungsten, graphite, hard coal and kaolin are 
present. 

Silkworm culture was much encouraged by the 
Japanese and the quality of the cocoons improved. 


“Some 786,000 families are engaged in the industry. 


Rice is an important crop. Barley, wheat, tobacco, 
and beans also are grown. 

There has been considerable development of cot- 
ton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon weaving indus- 
tries in recent years. Fertilizer and; chemical 
works have been developed; also cement, paper, 
pottery, electric bulbs and enamelled ironwares, 

‘the monetary unit is the won. / 

History and, Government. Korea was an ancieht 
kingdom with a history extending back to the 12th 


‘2 

immediate cause 

1904- . After this war 
OF Korea 


states were 

(1920-1941). An agreement (signed 
transferred nearly all powers hitherto 
France to the Syrian and Lebanese Gove! 


restored ve 
eecn tablished di f “fo the Lebanese >a 
ab the United Nations 


Beshara al- (el 
elected May 27, 1948). 
Riadh el-Sulh. 


Defense, Lebanon introduced a bill in Parli 
creating universal compulsory military se! 
tween the ages of 18 and 40 and neenee mi 


nist avGabinet= ap training in the schools, July 194! : 
lative body; a Prime er- an a - ie z % 
pointed by ape Ss ae dae ee ae Liberia a} 
Assembly; and a Supreme Court. : 
es most reson Seager Sap yee Population NGetimated” 1546), "1,600,000.-—Flas 
cept where licenses may be i: : = B i 
. c¢ was proclaimed Aug. 15, | horizontal red and white rnating 
ation eat net Normal full recognition by the | upper corner nearest staff a blue square wi 
United States Jan. 1, 1949. Korea was formally | pointed white star. : 
cleared of United States troops June 29, 1949. Descriptive. The independent Negro Repub: 
The President of Korea is Syngman Rhee (born | piberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) com 
1875), veteran Korean statesman, elected (July 20, | africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the 
1948) by the Assembly, and inaugurated (July 24). | ang the French colony of the Ivory Coast on 
The Prime Minister “is Lee Bum Suk, appointed | east, with a coast line on the South Atlant 
Aug. 2, 1948. about 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 
Education and Religion. Confucianism, Buddh- | yost of the country is covered with tropical fod 
ism and Shintoism are the chief religions and} rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in tran 
Christianity has grown greatly. Many modern | tation. There were estimated (1937). to be 100 
schools were established by the Japanese. There | 999 ribber trees. There are no railroads b 
is a university in Seoul (Keijo), the capital. miles of motor roads can carry light traffic. 


. Monrovia’s harbor is under development 1 
Latvia auspices of the United States and was opened 
LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA free port, July 26, 1948. Air service in Lik 


intained by Air France and Liberian Int! 
Capital, Riga—Area (1940), 25,395 square miles | ™2 
Population (estimated 1940),. 1,994,508. tional Airways. 


: Resources and Industries, The chief produc: 
Descriptive. The Republic of Latvia is one of the fibre, ‘palm ‘kernels, crude rubbesr Siem an 


r stern Europe... It is 

heeded oy eee aah ae Gulf of Riga and | coffee, and sugar. Mineral resources include # 

Estonia, on the east by Russia, on the south by | iron ore. Diamonds have been found in som 
Lithuania and Poland and on the west by the 
Baltic Sea. 

Resources and Industries. About half the popu- 
lation engages in agriculture, dairying, livestock 
and other food producing industries, but the coun- 
try is increasingly becoming industrialized. Pota- 
toes are the chief agricultural product, followed 
by_oats, rye, barley, wheat and flax. 

Latvia provides the natural route for trade be- 
tween Russia and western nations. Three Russian 
main railway lines converge in Riga, Windau and 
Libau. All of Latvia’s ports have excellent harbors. 
Riga has ice breakers that keep the port open dur- 
ing the winter. Founded in 1201, Riga was a Har- 
Seatic town in the Middle Ages and a Swedish 
fortress from 1621 to 1710. It is today the second 
largest port on the Baltic. 

History and Government. Formerly a Russian 

~ province, Latvia became a republic (Nov. 18, 1918). 
Latvia was occupied by the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics (1940) and incorporated into the 
Soviet Union, This action has not been recog- 
nized by the United States. 

Edueation and Religion. Latvia is Protestant by 
55.15%; Romar Catholic by 24.45. Education is 
compulsory from 7 to 16 years. There is a univer- 
sity in Riga. 


tricts. 

The currency in circulation since 1942 is U& 
States dollars. There is also a Liberian coins 
silver and copper. 


History and Government. The population : 
tirely of the African race; about 100,000 ai 
dwellers along the coast may be coubiderea. 
ized. The number of American Negroes is es 
at 20,000. Liberia was founded (1822) wk® 
settlement was made at Monrovia by Negro i 
men from the United States with the assis 
of American colonization societies. It waz 
clared a republic (July 26, 1847). Its Con 
tion is modelled on that of the United & 
Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of 
The Government rests with a President electr 
eight years; a Senate of eight, elected for six 
and a House of Representatives of 15 @® 
for four years. The President is William V. 
man (elected May 4, 1943) for an eight-year ; 


Education and Religion. In religion the 
are Protestant (Anglican, Presbyterian, Bapt 
Methodist). There are 206 schools—81 of 
are maintained by the Government and 83° 
ligious missions. There are twd colleges. 


Defense. All citizens between the ages of ; 
Lebanon 45 years are liable for service for defense 
LUBNAN country. 


. ° ih 
Liechtenstein it 
Capital, Vaduz—Area, 65 square miles—P. 


Capital, Beirut—Area (govt. estimate), 4,000 
Square miles—Population (govt. estimate 1948), 
\ 1,200,000—Flag, three horizontal bars, red-white- | tion (census 1947)—13,000.—Flag, blue, red. 
\ red; the white twice the width of red bars, with Descriptive, Liechtenstein is a Principality 
ereen cedar in center, Upper Rhine between Austria and Switzerlan® 
\ Descriptive. The Republic of Lebanon, in the | was (until 1866) a member of the German ¢ 
Levant, occupies a strip along the Mediterranean eration, and was practically a dependency o 
Uttoral in southwest geographical Syria about 120 | tria until the Diet declared its complete ina# 
We in Jength and varying in width from 30 to 


\ 


J ' L dence (Noy. 7, 1918). By treaty with Switz 
5 miles, extending from Palestine on the south to | (1920) that country administers its posts and 
ahr al Kebir on the north, with its eastern bound= | graphs and by treaty (March 29, 1923) it was 

ory running down the Anti-Lebanon mountain porated in the Swiss customs territory. Its f 

Tage. Beirut is the chief seaport. interests are represented by Switzerland. 


fe 


A =, 


©, Prince Franz I; on the 
ipa The Prime Minister is Dr. 


ck. 
Tuler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
ution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
ir). The country is virtually taxless, not on 
son of the ruler’s contribution but throug 
t_ that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
mational corporations set up headquarters 
pay nominal fees for the privilege and escape 
es in their own countries. 
tion and Religion. The country is predom- 
y Catholic. There are 42 elementary and 20 
uation schools. 
. Liechtenstein has no military forces. 
Police force numbers 50. 


Lithuania 
LIETUVA 


ital, Vilna (Vilnius)—Area (1940), 22,959 
miles—Population (estimated 1940), 2,879,- 


scriptive. Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded 
north by Latvia, on the east by Poland, on 
south by Poland and East Prussia and on the 
by East Prussia and the Baltic Sea. 

urees and Industries. Lithuania is essentially 
ericultural country, the soil claiming noe of 
ulation. More than 45% of the land is in 
18.6% in forests. The chief crops are rye, 
t, barley, oats, potatoes and flax. The prin- 
exports are meat, butter, flax and eggs. 


ry and Government, An independent state 
the 13th century and later a Grand Duchy 
the Russian Empire, Lithuania proclaimed 
independence, Feb 16, 1918. It was recognized 
nost of the powers and by Russia in the Treaty 
oscow, July 12, 1920. The dispute with Poland, 
ive to whether certain Lithuanian areas were 
Je left as a part of the country or become part 
Zoland, was under consideration by the League 


‘chief port, forcibly taken over by Germany in 
has been reincorporated since World War II. 
thuania was occupied by the Union of Soviet 
alist Republics (1940) and incorporated into 
Soviet Union. The action has not been recog- 
d by the United States. 
ducation and Religion. The nation has a uni- 
ity, ert schools and other cultural institutions, 
Ational opera and several museums. In 1939, 
: ee 80% of the population were Roman 
holics. 


Luxemburg 
LUXEMBOURG 


ital, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square miles— 
ation (U.N. estimate 1949), 295,000—Flag, 
horizontal bars, red-white-blue. 

striptive. Luxemburg is a European Grand 
, bounded by Germany on the east, Belgium 
he north and west, and France on the south. 
Measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide. 


¢sources and Industries. Luxemburg is a_coun- 
‘of small landowners; 430,000 of the 500,000 
devoted to agricuiture are farmed by resident 
ts. The principal crops are oats and potatoes. 
e mineral output of Luxemburg, despite its 
is enormous and includes iron, pig iron and 


he unit of currency is the Luxemburg franc. 


story and Gevernment. The integrity and neu- 
ty of Luxemburg were guaranteed by the 
y of London (May 11, 1867), having been pre- 
¥ (since 1815) a part of the Germanic Confed- 
m, Overrun by Germany in 2 world wars, 
mburg abolished its unarmed neutrality Apr. 
M948, became sovereign, state. Customs union 
Netherlands and Belgium, proposed 1944 at 
on, was adopted Jan. 1, 1948 as Benelux 
ms Union, with inter-union regulation of 
5 and credits, tariff schedules, working toward 
economic union. 

4 Grand Duchy Luxemburg is governed under 
lonstitution (1868), modified (1919). Legisla- 
power rests with a Chamber of Deputies, 51 
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in number, elected by universal suff: With ex- 
held by a Minister of State and a 
least three Ministers. ‘Luxemburg is 
Tand ae Charlotte (born Jan, 23, 

led the abdicatio: her 


ecutive 


mn of 


Parma. ve a son 
(born Jan, 5, 1921) and four ters and an- 
other son. The Prime Minister is 


obligatory. 


Mexico 
ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS 


Capital, Mexico City—Ar 163,944 square miles 
—Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 24,448,000—Flag. 
three vertical bars, green-white-red, with eagle and 
cactus emblem on white. 


Descriptive. Mexico, a Federal Republic, is 
bounded on the north by the United States, on the 
east by the United States (Texas), the Rio Grande 
forming the boundary line, and the Gulf of Mexico: 
on the south by Guatemala and on the southwest 
and west by the Pacific Ocean. The Gulf of Cali- 
fornia makes a huge indentation in the western 
coast, completely separating the narrow, mountain- 
ous, sterile and sparsely inhabited. peninsula of 
Lower California, 760 miles long, from the main- 
land. On the east the province Yucatan juts out 
into the Gulf of Mexico, connected with the main 
territory of the country by a narrow strip northwest 
of the Guatemala frontier. The coast line on the 
Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 1,727 on the Carib- 
bean. The northern boundary is 1,600-miles long. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run north and 
south near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due east. paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
nearly to Vera Cruz. 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed, 


Resources and Industries. The principal industry 
in Mexico is mining, and until recently 97% of the 
31,000 mining properties had been foreign-owned. 
Mexican silver accounts for 40% of the world’s out- 
put. Among the minerals are gold, copper, lead, 
zine, antimony, mercury, arsenic, amorphous 
graphite, molybdenum, coal and opal. Petroleum 
production is huge and the industry was national- 
ized in 1938. Oil production rose from 39,000,000 
barrels in 1938 to 59,000,000 in 1949. 

Agriculture and stock-raising likewise are im- 
portant industries. The country is marvelously rich, 
but the land is barely scratched except on the 
larger ranches; primitive methods of cultivation 
prevail. Arable lands are estimated at 275,000,000 
acres of which 12,000,000 acres are farmed. The 
grazing lands cover about 120,500,000. acres and 
forests 44,000,000 acres of which 25,000,000 are esti- 
mated to be rich in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, 
rosewood and logwood. Some-of the more important 
products are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans, 
tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, garbanzos, cocoa, sisal, 
bananas. About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal 
comes from Yucatan. 

Since 1935 the tourist trade has developed to the 
status of an important industry. In 1949, 316,000 
tourists in Mexico spent 131,000,000 pesos. The 
resorts of Acapulco, Cuernavaca and Taxco have 
become world famous. Railway and highway ‘con- 
struction has been a feature of progress; Mexico’s 
2,178-mile Carretera Cristobal Colon, a link in the 
Alaska to Patagonia Pan-American Highway, was 
inaugurated May 5, 1950. ‘ 

The monetary unit is the peso, devaluated in 
1949 and pegged June 1 at 8.65 to the U. S. dollar 

Foreign trade has been (annual): 


Imports Exports 
(Millions of pesos) 
1947 3,230.3 2,161.8 
1948 2,951.5 2,661.3 
1949(a) 3,529.3 3,629.9 
(a)Preliminary. 


History and Government. Mexico has been much 
torn by civil war and insurrection since achieving 
its independence from Spain (proclaimed Sept. 15, 
1810, and effected in 1821). 

Mexico is governed under a Constitution (pro- 
mulgated Feb. 5, 1917) replacing the Constitution 
of 1857, It was amended chiefly as to tenure of 
Office (1929 and 1933) and now provides that the 
president shall be elected for a term of six years 
and thereafter shall be ineligible for that office; 
the 58. Senators for six years (half the Senate 
being renewed at a time) and Deputies for three 


338 
years. Senators and Depu ties are ineligible to suc- 
Zeed ihemselyes in office until one term inter- 
vened. The Senate has two members from each 
State and the Federal District; the Chamber is 
claps ‘9 population basis (one to every 150,000 
Ror ae Shee ke “sti measure of tie 
, a 18) 
ane with governor, legislature and judiciary 


ederal agency 
pad LP peemed francis — cd responsible to 
: ma; ismiss y 3 

At a1 4 (July 7, 1946) Miguel Ale- 


{ President. 

Mexico has pursued (since 1915) a policy of land 

. : a partitioning 
them among the landless peasants. The title 
rests in the Government, but the peasants are 
allowed to use the lands. There were distributed 
ee) 65,000,000 acres among! 1,606,507 peas- 
ants. 

It was decreed (1940) that individual land titles 
be given ‘‘as soon as possibile’ to 1,500,000 Mexican 
peasants living on the Republic’s communal farms. 
Under the decree 65,000,000 acres have been par- 
celed out among the peasants, but communal oper- 
ation of the farms continues. 

The Government regulates farm production and 
fixes Maximum and minimum prices for farm 
products.. The exportation and importation -of 
agricultural products are under State control. 

Labor laws exist similar to those in the United 
States, pertaining to employer-union dealings. 

Mexico established (1943) a social security sys- 
tem for insurance to cover industrial accidents 
and diseases, non-industrial diseases and ma- 
ternity, incapacity, old age and death and in- 
voluntary unemployment at an advanced age. 

The 1950 budget for federal administration 
amounted to 2,746,000,000 pesos compared with 
the 1949 figure of 2,551,300,000 pesos. 


Defense, Military service in the Army or National 
Guard is compulsory. The President, through the 
Secretary of War, exercises supreme command, The 
Measure (made a law 1940) calls for the 
training of 50,000 reserves annually until a reserve 
of 20) has been developed. There is a small 
Navy and Air Force. 


Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory up to 15 years of age. Government 
schools number 15,000. Vocational instruction, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, is being promoted, There 
are mormal schools for both sexes and many tech- 
nical schools throughout the country. The 
National University of Mexico (founded 1553), is 
famous among Latin-American universities, and in 
the capital are many higher institutions of learn- 
ing and culture and scientific institutions and so- 
cieties, Education in primary, secondary and nor- 
mal schools is democratic and divorced from all 
religious doctrines. 

There is full religious freedom, The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic. The Mexican 
Constitution:forbids any church to own real estate: 


Monaco 


Principal towns: La Condamine, Monte Carlo, 
Monaco—Area, 0.59 square mile—Population (es- 
timated 1948), 21,000. « 


Descriptive. Monaco is a small principality on the 
Mediterranean surrounded on all but the sea side 
by the French Department of the Alps Maritimes. 
It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate and 
Magnificent scenery. 


Resources and Industries. Monaco’s fame as a 
tourist resort and international conference city is 
widespread. Its revenues derive from indirect tax- 
ation, a tobacco monopoly, postage and the gaming 
tables of the Monte.Carlo Casino. Monte Carlo is 
a town with a resident population of 9,428. 


_History and Government, An independent prin- 
cipality for 800 years, the reigning Prince was dis- 
possessed by the French Revolution. The line was 
re-established (1814) and placed under the protec- 
torate of France (1815) of the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. King Charles TII (1861) ceded his rights 
upon Menton and Roquebrune to France. The 
Prince of Monaco was an absolute ruler until a 
Constitution was promulgated (June 7, 1911). This 
provided for'a National Council of 12 members 
(1917) elected by universal suffrage for four years. 
Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco- 
Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a local police force of 200, 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Rainier who suc- 
ceeded his father, Prince Louis II,.on the latter’s 


death, May 9, 1949, formally ascendi t 
Nov. 19, 1949 : se bee 
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The French section. encompasses the Ww} 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the C 
Juby area) from the Algerian frontier to 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in 
south to the boundary of the Spanish zone ins 
north. The area is approximately 153,870 sq@ 
miles; population (estimated 1947), 8,500,000. — 
Spanish section is the northern strip that ex 
(except for the small internationalized Tan 
area) from a point in the Atlantic about 16 m 
south of Larache to the river Moulouya. Spain 
exercises jurisdiction over the Ifni enclaye and 
Cape Juby area on the Atlantic Ocean in th 
treme southwest of the country. Spanish 


. SD ? 
trolled territory totals approximately 18,009 say 


miles with a population (census 1945) of 1,0822 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose 
bears thrice conquered Spain. The plains are me! 
occupied by Arabs and a mixture of the two 
known to foreigners as ‘‘Moors.’’ The latter 
also town dwellers. The third race is Jewish 
two sections, one settled there from time im 
morial, and the other driven from Europe in ¢ 
paratively modern times, who live near the po 
and have much of the trade, 


Resources and Industries.'The people are ¢ 
cultural and pastoral, Eggs and poultry have 
come the chief articles of export, reaching eves 
England. Other important exports are skins, hh 
wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, almc 
cummin and gums, 
sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candles 
spirits. Fruit and vineyards are abundant | 
dates a regular crop. Carpets, leather goods, fe 
woolen and silk stuffs are among the manu 
tures, chiefly for domestic consumption. Mix 
deposits are undeveloped, but much copper, 
and tin are known to exist. An oil field ext 
from Fez to Laraish. Phosphate exists in ¢ 
abundance, estimated at 100,000,000 metric tox 

The monetary unit in the French Zone 


Tangier is the franc. Spanish currency circu a 


in the Spanish zone. 


The chief imports are texte 


History and Government. The Empire thed@! 


cally is an.absolute monarchy, but the coun 

divided into three zones—French and Spanish 2 

and ‘the neutral Tangier area, The Sultan re 

in Rabat_in the French zone, but Fez, Mg 

‘or and Meknes are accepted as capitals by t 
on. 

Morocco came under French influence b 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising 
tribes (Oct. 1910) culminating in the sieg 
Fez, called out a French expedition of pacifica® 
which occupied Fez (1911). For two decades t 
after the country was restless, with frequen 
risings, and pacification was not completed 
the exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) and surrend§, 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief in 1933. | 

The reigning Sultan of Morocco is Sidi Mo 


med (proclaimed Nov. 19, 1927). He was the . 
| 


son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927 


Education and Religion. The native populat 
largely illiterate. There are numerous Ka 
schools imparting an elementary education 
in the French Zone education on Huropean 
is provided in the French schools, The most nd 
Islamic school is the Kairoween University i 
The principal languages are Moorish-Arabid 
the Berber dialects. French and Spanish ate 
for official and business purposes in their te 


" 


: ae = 


ss... The population is predominantly 


ler, a@ t of 60,000 inhabitants, and 
ding retters which occupies the extreme 
west er of Africa on the Atlantic, is in- 
alized. The Tangier Zone comprises 225 
miles and a population estimated at 100,000. 
vention was signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and a 
(July, 1925) by Great. Britain, France and 
providing for its permanent neutrality, se- 
and internationalization. Spain, however, re- 
the question (1926) by a. demand for full 
1 and the incorporation of Tangier within the 
ish protectorate. A new accord was signed 
25, 1928) giving Spain control of policing. 
conference of French, British, United States 


based on the 1923 convention, and requested 
awal of Spanish forces which had occupied 
ritory in June, 1940. The international ad- 
ation went into effect Oct. 11, 1945. 


Nepal 
tal, Katmandu—Area, 54,000 square miles— 
on (estimated 1948), 7,000,000. 


riptive. Nepal is an independent kingdom on 
‘southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded on 
‘north by Tibet, on the east by Sikkim and 
agal.and on the south and west by the Dominion 

ia. Although friendly, a policy of exclusion 
been followed and travel discouraged until 


tly. 
feekly air service between Katmandu and Cal- 

, India, was scheduled to begin in Sept. 1950. 
where are many fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
the bleak and lofty mountains. including Mt 
rest (altitude 29,002 feet), and its territory runs 
> the Terai on the plains of India. The capital 
in a fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 miles 
le, which supports 450,000 inhabitants and is 
ed for its 2,700 Buddhist shrines, nearly all 
ishly decorated examples of Nepalese art. 

jources and Industries. Nepal has rich forests 
quartz deposits. A survey of mineral resources 
3 authorized (1948) following the visit of an 
oc diplomatic mission. The country exports 


vice, grain, cattle, hides, wheat and drugs, 
imports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, etc. 
‘the monetary unit is the Nepalese rupee. Paper 
rency was issued for the first time in 1945. 


fistory and Government. Nepal was originally 
ided into numerous hill clans and petty prin- 
jlities, the inhabitants of one of which—the 
urkas, a Mongolic-Hindu strain—became pre- 
dinant (about 1769). The ruling family since 
however, are Hindu Rajputs. The sovereign 
aharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram (born 
ie 30, 1906). All power is held by the Prime 
lister, always the oldest active male member of 
Tuling Rana family. The Premier is Maharaja 
wndra Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana (1948). 
> Ranas are predestined at birth to be generals 
| to hold alt principal posts in the Government, 
reas the Thapas family of the King, who is 
ually am figurehead, are mere colonels by her- 
y. 
eligion: Ancient Hinduism is the religion of 
bulk of the people. 


efense. The army consists of 20,000 regular 


intrymen. 
Netherlands 
KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN 


apital, Amsterdam—Area, 15,764 square miles 
opulation (govt. estimate 1950), 10,037,744— 
¢, three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. 


escriptive. The Netherlands, a kingdom in 
thwestern Europe, is bounded by Germany on 
east, Belgium on the south and the North Sea 
the west and north. Its surface is flat, with an 
rage height above sea level of 37 feet, and with 
ut one-fourth of its land below sea level, re- 
med and protected by dykes, of which there are 
0 miles. Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder 
, which covers 1,350 square miles, with an 
ning into the North Sea about 19 miles wide, 
ed 900 square miles to the cultivable land, 
areas being called ‘‘polders.’’ 

he Hague is the official residence of Queen 
ana and the seat of her government, but 


sterdam is the sole capital of the Kingdom and; 


inauguration of the King or Queen—in accord- 
2 with the constitution—is held there. 


esources and Industries. Of the country’s 
7,875 acres given over to agriculture (including 
lens, orchards and pastures)'90 per cent are 
ioldings of fewer than 50 acres and more than 
er cent of fewer than 10 acres. Cereals, pota- 
, Sugar beets and other crops are raised. Com- 
fal fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 

ets are an important industry; the cheese 
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products are famous and the cattle high grade. 
On the very s of soil found on the edge 
of the polders and the sand dunes along the coast, 


| tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots are 


grown. The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to Hol- 
land but originated in Persia, whence it was taken 
to Holland several hundred years ago. The village 
of Boskoop, with 600 nurseries, is the largest center 
in the world for flowers and ornamental plants. 
The most important industries before World War 
II were shipbuilding, the manufacture of machin- 
ery, textiles Gncloe ee rayon), and chemical prod 
ucts; also brewing and distilling and flour mi 


ling. 
' Amsterdam is famous for diamond cutting; Delfi 


for pottery. In Eindhoven the famous Philips elec- 
trical and radio factories are located. Coal is found 
in Tim bure. The mines are mostiy government 
owned. ; 

The country is a member of the Benelux Customs 
Union (with Belgium and Luxemburg), which 
aims at full customs and tariff unity. 

Canals, of ‘which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
important in internal communication; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 
the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic, the 
Scheldt including that from Antwerp. 

Foreign trade has been (annual): 


Imports Exports 
(Guilders) 
1947 4,252,496,000 1,859,265,000 
1948 4,918,728,000 2,669,629,000 
1949 5,296,631,000 3,794,135,000 
Trade with the United States: 
1947 1,194,691,000 50;728,000 
1948 860,669,000 73,421,000 
1949 877,913,000 111,156,000 


History and Government. The first Constitution 
after the reconstruction of the Netherlands as a 
sovereign state was promulgated (1814), and re- 
vised (1815) after the addition of the Belgian 
provinces, and in 1840, 1848, 1884, 1887, 1917, 1922, 
1938 and 1948. It assures a hereditary constitutional 
monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively in the 
sovereign and the Statés-General (Parliament) of 
two Chambers: First Chamber, 50 members, elected 
for six years (one-half every third year) by the 
provincial legislatures, and the Second Chamber, 
100 Deputies, elected for four years directly. Uni- 
versal suffrage for citizens of both sexes over 23 
years of age and proportional representation are 
in force. The Sovereign exercises the executive 
authority through a Council of Ministers, the 
President thereof corresponding to a Prime Minis- 
ter. There is a State Council named by the 
Sovereign, of which she is President, to be con- 
sulted on all legislative and some executive matters. 

The reigning Sovereign is Queen Juliana Louise 
Emma Marie Wilhelmina (born April 30, 1909), 
only daughter of former Queen Wilhelmina, who 
succeeded to the throne (Sept, 4, 1948) on the abdi- 
cation and retirement of her mother (announced 
May 12, 1948). Queen Juliana was married (Jan. 7, 
1937) to Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld 
(born June 29, 1911), Prince Consort, known as 
“The Prince of the Netherlands” since the acces- 
sion of Juliana, They have four daughters, Princess 
Beatrix Wilhemina Armgard (born Jan. 31, 1938), 
heiress-apparent; Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth 
(born Aug. 5, 1939), Princess Margriet Francisca 
(born Jan, 19, 1943) in Ottawa, Canada, and 
Princess Maria-Christina (born Feb, 18, 1947). 

The Houses of the States-General are composed: 


First Chamber (May 29, 1946)—Catholic, 17; 
Labor, 14; Anti-Revolutionary, 7; Christ. Historical, 
5; Communists, 4; Liberal, 3. 


Second Chamber (July 7, 1948)—Catholic party, 
32; Labor, 27; Anti-Revolutionary, 13; Christian 
Historical Union, 9; Communists, 8; Liberals, 8; 
State Reformed, 2; Catholic splinter group, 1. 

The Premier is Willem Drees, Labor Party. 

Sovereignty over the former Netherlands Indies 
was transferred to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia (now Republic of Indonesia), 
excepting Netherlands New Guinea, Dec. 27, 1949, 
and the Netherlands-Indonesian Union came into 
existence, headed by Queen Juliana. 

Budget (revised~ 1950): revenue 3,747,000,000 
guilders, expenditures 3,978,000,000 guilders. 


Education and Religion. Entire liberty of wor- 
ship and conscience is guaranteed. The royal family 
belongs to the Netherlands Reformed Church. The 
state contributes to the support of several religious 
denominations. 

Education is obligatory from ages seven to 
13. Instruction is free or subject to a small 
fee, in both public and denominational schools 
and teachers are paid by the State. There are 
universities in Amsterdam (two), Utrecht, Leyden, 
Delft (Engineering), Groningen, Wageningen (Ag- 
riculture),’ Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen 
(Roman Catholic), and Tilburg (Commerce, Ro- 
man Catholic). 
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% estroyers, a num 
rines and minor miscell: craft. 
eriands — maintains an Air Force. 
Currency. The monetary unit is the guilder 


(fiorin). 
NETHERLANDS WEST soUTH 


EST IND AND 
AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 


‘Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the east and British 
Guiana on the west; forests and savannas on 
the south stretch to the Tumue Humac Moun- 
tains. The area is approximately 55,000 square 
miles. The gee aod (est. 1949), is 211,870. Par- 
r is the capital. 

ice eo by the Treaty of Breda (1667) gave 
New eter (New York) to England in ex- 
hange for am. aS 

. The chief export is aluminum ore “‘bauxite,’’ and 
65 per cent of the American consumption of this 
jmportant taw material comes from Surinam. Other 
exports are citrus, rice, coffee, balata and high 
ouality lumber. The Surinam guilder is the mone- 
tary unit. 

The Governor, nominated by the Queen of the 
Netherlands, is assisted by an advisory and an 
executive council. Under the revised Constitution 
of May 21, 1948, the representative body is the 
States of Surinam, consisting of 21 elected mem- 


SA Mae. compulsory bet the 
ages of 20 and 40. Pree pened oe 
two cruisers, seven d 


TS. 

The overseas territory of Curacao consists of two 
groups of islands in the West Indies: Curacao, 
Aruba and Bonaire are near the Venezuelan coast 
and St, Eustatius, Saba and the southern part of 
St. Martin are 500 miles to the northeast and be- 
long to the Lesser Antilles. The area of the group 
js 381.1 square miles, divided as follows: Curacao, 
172.5 square miles; Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba, 69.9; St. 
Martin (Dutch part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8, and 
Saba, 4.8. : 

The population (Jan. 1; 1948) was 148,530. Wil- 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products are corn, 

ulse, salt and phosphates; the principal industry 
s the refinery of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch 
Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil ba eed of 
New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 
oil from Venezuela. 

Executive power is vested in the Governor, as- 
sisted by an executive board and an advisory 
council, both appointed; the representative hody 
(since 1949), the Staten, consists of 21 elected 
members. 


Republic of Indonesia 
(Former Netherlands Indies) 


The Indonesian and related territories in the 
East Indies consist of an archipelago lying 
along the Equator from about 6° north latitude to 
10° south latitude, between the Asiatic mainland 
and the Philippines, and Australia. The great 
majority of the natives are Mohammedans. The 
population of Indonesia (estimated 1949) is 
76,000,000, including approximately 290,000 Euro- 
peans and Hurasians. The area of the islands is 
743,483 square miles, The capital is Jakarta (Ba- 
tavia), Java. The island of Java is one of the most 
densely populated areas in the world (1,000 to the 
square mile). 

Indonesia comprises five large islands—Java, 
Sumatra, part of Borneo, Celebes and the western 
half of New Guinea—and thousands of small ones. 
Areas and populations (estimated) of the principal 
divisions are (1949): 


Area (Sq. Mi) Population 
OT 9 Sn he a 208,286 3,000,000 
Riouw Archipelago........... 4,000 200,000 
Da RE ESS Ons 4,549 230,000 
0 SS eg aa ,8 80,000 
Bop Vip ly SN is a AR A eI 180,000 11,490,000 
Jaya and Madura............. 50,000 50,000,000 
La Sr See 72,986 5,500,000 
Lesser Sunda Islands.......... 35,000 4,600,000 
Moluccas .. 3 eS Sree eet 25,000 100,000 
Otheraeeenn sccese. athe es 300,000 
New Guinea (Netherlands). .151,789 1,000,000 
Indonesia’s foreign, trade has been: 
Imports Exports 
1939 $284,000,000 $420,000,000 
1946 69,000,000 58,000,000 
1947 269,000,000 130,000,000 
1948 391,000,000 350,000,000 


There are vast resources of tin, oil and coal. 

Principal crops are rice, maize, cassava, sweet 
potatoes, ground-nuts, soya beans, native tobacco, 
coffee, rubber and cinchona, 

The monetary unit—the guilder—has the same 
ponetsn exchange valuation as that of the Nether- 

S: 

Provision was made by the Netherlands govern- 
ment in 1948 for the formation. of a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union. Also, in a resolution, Jan, 28, 
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1949, th 


scheduled to remai: 
the new republic form 
began to fun federal ee comy 
of sixteen states, largest of which was the? 
public of Indonesia, fountainhead of Indon 
independenee since Aug. 17, 1945. (For @~ 
history of the republic see THE WORLD 
MANAC for 1950.) Pt 
A provisional consti 
1949, and Dr. Achm ) 
paigner for independence, was elected Presi 
Dec, 16. He appointed as Premier Dr. } 
Hatta. A movement to form a more unified 
ernment began early in 1950, and on July 20, 
member states agreed with the Republic 
donesia to form a strongly centralized gove 
to be divided into 10 provinces following G 
ment of the preliminary federal system. 
unitarian state, with an amended constituj 
was proclaimed Aug. 15 and its name for: 
changed to Republic of Indonesia. “a} 
. £! 


? 
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Nicaragua 
REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA 
Capital, Managua—Area (estimated), 5 
square miles—Population (U.N. estimate 
1,184, lag, three horizontal bars, blue 
blue, with coat of arms on white. o) eh 


Descriptive. Nicaragua, largest of the Cent: 
Middle America States, lies between the Carill 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean with more than 200) 
of coastline on each. The country is border® 
Honduras on the north and Costa Rica om 
South. The Cordillera range of mountains 
cluding many volcanic peaks, runs from nort 
to southeast through the middle of the co 
Between this range and a range of volcanic - 
to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles lo: 
15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles: 
and 45 miles wide, of great importance in the t 
port system of the country. The gove 
owned Pacific railroad, running from Corin 
Leon and from Managua to Granada (i714 
is the only one in the country. S 


Resources and Industries. The country has 
able forests, some gold is mined, but it is esse 
an agricultural and stock raising communit: 
the broad tropical plains the east coast, ba 
and sugar cane are cultivated, and coffee is i 
on the mountain slopes. The production 0: 
has attained first rank in the country, ¢ 
precedence over coffee. 

Other products are mahogany and_ hide 
skins, Chief imports are textiles, machinery, « 
Hew Bee flour. The chief trade is with the U— 

es, ’ 
The monetary unit is the cordoba. 
Nicaragua’s merchandise trade with the U 
States has been: i 
Imports 
1947 $17,400,000 
1948 20,600,000 11,700,019% 
1949 15,700,000 6,700,0) 


History and Government. The country ha 
a stormy political history; revolutions ha 
frequent and it has been necessary for the 
States to land Marines there on several occ 
to protect American lives and property. © 

The Constitution (March 22, 1939, amendees 
23, 1948) provides for a congress of two chase. 
a House of Deputies of 44 members elected 
years, and a Senate of 15 members elected 
years, all chosen by popular vote. Ex-presiden}—y 


Export 
$ 9,000,06 


The President is elected for a period of six 
si President is Gen. A. Gomez, elected 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic \f" 
prevailing religion, but there is complete fi 9% 
of worship. The teaching of English in the 
schools is compulsory. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was |® 
lished (1941), ‘Phe University of Leon was f¢ 
in 1814; the name was changed (1947). to 1 


University of Nicaragua. 
Defense. The National Guard numbers r 


2 atl ee 


‘officers and men 
Aviation is being developed. 


Norway 
NORGE 
slo—Area, 124,556 square miles—Pop- 


: op 
n (U.N, estimate 1949), 233,000—Flag, 
Prordesed blue cross on at field. ee 


escriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
linavian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
gerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 

t it meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 

mn Mountains, which separate Norway from 
len to the east, give to Norway in the northern 
but a narrow iringe of country washed by the 


cluding the fjords and greater islands is 
000 miles long, and includes 150,000 islands. 


sources and Industries. Norway is essentially 
laritime country. Only 4,300 square miles of land 
nder cultivation; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; 
1 forests 29,455. t 

ests are one of the principal natural sources 
ealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
&, seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
is an important industry and the country yields 
er, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and lead. 

country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 

a@ great power producing country by utilizing 

eatest natural asset—water power. 
rtant agricultural products are hay, potatoes 
ries. A feature of farm economy is the com- 
tion of agriculture with fishing, or forestry 
fur bearing animals. 
orway’s merchant fleet is reviving, reaching 
,000 gross tons in “1949. 

principal manufactures are food products, 
whinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
85, wood, fish and whale oils, soap and electro- 

ical products, especially nitrates. 

e monetary unit is the krone. 
orway’s foreign trade has been 
srage): 


(monthly 


Imports Exports 
(Kroner) 
318,000,000 152,000,000 
310,000,000 172,000,000 
1949 351,000,000 178,000,000 


tory and Government. Norway, under its Con-: 
tion (adopted May 17, 1814) is a constitutional 
reditary monarchy. Independent for centuries. 
tway was united with Denmark (1381-1814), and 
eden (1814-1905). Norway and Sweden signed 
“agreemerit repealing the union (Oct. 26, 1905). 
the king of Norway is Haakon VII. (born-Aug. 
1872) second son of Frederick VIII., King of 
mmark, He was elected King of Norway by 
+ Storting (Nov. 18, 1905) and crowned (June 
1906), married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 
o died (Noy.-20, 1938), third daughter of King 
ward VII of Great Britain. The heir to the 
‘one, Crown Prince Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 
ried (March 21, 1929) to Princess Martha of 
den, daughter of Prince Charles. A son, Heredi- 
Prince Harold, was born. (Feb. 21, 1937) and 
daughters, Princess Ragnhild Atexandra 
ne 9, 1930) and Princess Astrid (Feb. 12, 1932). 
1e legisiative power is vested in the Storting, 
se 150 members are elected for four years. The 
rting discusses and votes on all political 
budgetary questions, but divides itself into 
sections for. questions of legislation. One- 
hh of the membership forming the Lagting, 
1 three-fourths the Odelsting, which consider 
legislation separately, sitting in joint session 
failure to agree separately, when decision is 
i@ by a two-thirds majority. The King may 
Teise the veto twice, but if the same bill is 
‘sed a third time. it becomes law. 
Parliamentary elections, Oct..10, 1949, seats 
the Storting were distributed: Labor 87; Con- 
tives 23; Radical Liberal 19; Agrarian 12; 
stian Popular 9; Communist, none. 
he Premier is Einar Gerhardsen. 
lorway has an advanced health and social wel- 
system with insurance against sickness, acci- 
ts, and unemployment; and family allowances 
1 old age pensions. 
iducation and Religion. The Eyangelical Lu- 
fan religion is endowed by the State and- its 
tgy are nominated by the King. All religions are 
ated. 
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/Panama, five-eighths are unoccupied and 


with a trained reserve of Education has been compulsory fron’ seven to 14 


since 1860 and the school system is highly organ- 
ized. There is no illiteracy. The Universities of Oslo 
oe in 1811) and Bergen are subsidized by the 
. 1 


Defense. The Army is the national militia with 
universal and compulsory service beginning with 
the age of 20 and continuing until 55. 

There is a small Navy and Air Force. 


SPITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


Spitzbergen is a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. The largest, West Spitzbergen 
(12,000 square miles), lies about 370 milesdue north 
of Norway, half-way to the Pole. Discovered by 
Norsemen (1194) and rediscovered by Barents 
the islands had been the resort of whalers of several 
nations. Norway periodically asserted (since 1261) 
her claims to the islands. Following action by the 
Peace Conference (1919) a treaty was signed in 
Paris (Feb. 9, 1920) by the United States, Great 
Britain, Denmark, France, italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, which put Spitz- 
bergen under the flag of Norway. The area is about 
24,095 square miles; the population, 2,700. 

The development of the: coal fields has proceeded 
rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 
000 tons. There are large deposits of low-grade 
iron ore and gypsum, and signs of oil have been 
reported. 

MINOR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 144 square miles 
between Greenland and Northern Norway and 
about 300 miles north of Iceland. The Norwegian 
Meteorological Institute established (1921) a weath- 
ee eee there. Otherwise Jan Mayen is uninha- 

ed. 


Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished (1928) its claim to the Island 
to Norway. 


Peter I Island, with an area of 94 square miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 


Norwegian Antarctic Dependency (Queen Maud 
Land), lying between the Falkland Islands depend- 
ency and the Australian Antarctic dependency, was 
placed under Norwegian sovereignty Jan. 14, 1939. 


Palestine 


Palestine, the ancient Holy Land of the Christian, 
the Jew and, to some extent, of the Arab, lies on 
the western edge of Asia bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It is bounded» on the north by 
Lebanon and Syria, on the east by Jordan and on 
the south by the province of Sinai, Egypt. 

The capital of Palestine was Jerusalem, Its 
area was 10,429 square miles and population 
(estimated 1946), 1,912,000. 

A new independent Zionist state, the Republic 
of Israel, was proclaimed (May 14-15, 1948), coin- 
cident with British withdrawal in accordance 
with a decision of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations (Nov. 29, 1947) to partition Pales- 
tine into independent Jewish and Arab states. 
The proposed Arab state has not yet come ‘into 
being (July 1, 1950). Most of the boundaries still 
are in dispute, the Arab portions being held chiefly 
by the Hashemite Kingdom -of the Jordan and 
Egypt. 

For information concerning the Republic of 
Israel, see pp 331-322 and Indez, 


Panama 
REPUBLICA DE PANAMA 
Capital, Panama—Area, 28,575 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 764,000—Flag, rec- 
tangle of four quarters, white with blue star, blue. 
white with red star, red. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Panama occupies 
the entire isthmus of that name connecting Central 
and South America, lying between the Caribbes.n 
Sea on the north and the Pacific Ocean on the 
south. It is one of the six Central or Middle 
American States. 

Daily air mail and passenger services operate 
between Panama-and United States cities, and con- 
nect with other Central and South American 
countries. 

Resources and Industries.. Of the total ares of 
only a 
small part of the remainder is properly cultivated. 
The forest resources are great. Stock raising is 
extensively carried on. The chief exports are 
bananas, pineapples and cacao. 

The silver balboa is the unit of currency, and is 
equivalent in value to the United States dollar. 

Imports for 1949 were; $62,927,409 ($48,338,392 
from gor S.);. exports $11,050,305 ($9,746,225 to 
Us: 

History and Government. Pahama, under Span- 


U 


fe ~ 
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—— eS Ls 5 3 = é ea ? <P 
ish rule (from 4238) became endent (Nov. 28,| Foreign trade has been (m: 


1821), joined 
toa Wich it s led (Nov. 3, 1903) and became 


an_ independent ubli 1847 5,670,000 
By treaty (Nov. een 1948 6,160,000 
ta Uni' d Sta acq) ot te ght to construct 


miles on 
f£ Cristobal, 


pe 
: Ano’ 
Sanit scite 163,628 to 13,521 
ate anti-social abuses, fF 
and Pan ope Fer Soonomie Tie. with 9 view ta BAe ae 
ama railroad, 47 miles long, connecting these cities. | zation consump’ go and : 4 
In return the United States paid Panama $10,000,- | fixing. The new Constitution retains the | f 
000 outright and $250,000 gold a year rental,. be- | mental rights of the 1870 Constitution and 
ginning after the lapse of nine years. eliminate oligarchie or other anti: 
A new treaty with the United States replacin) 2, 
modifying the treaty of isos was signed in Wash ers 000 inhabd 
mo in, e treaty o was signi - : 
ington (March 2, 71936). by which the United | A Council of State succeeds the 6 an 
States renounced its guarantee of Panaman in- | members are nominated by the Governm 
dependence specified in the treaty of 1903, also | corporatiye basis, The President is electe a 
the right to intervene to maintain order in| years and appoints a Cabinet which exe 
the cities of Panama and Colon. The annual | the functions of the Government. 
eon dd of “Stet ad Oe gold was ee er san ie Sage Bee Steir its 
retroactive to Feb. 26, , im consequence oO rivate property teed Const; 
the dollar devaluation) to 430,000 balboas, the | but the State has the right to Tegulate ecos 
currency of Panama. The treaty further provided | activities. ee a] 
. ai 


that no new private business be established in the‘| The President is Dr. Federico 
poe fone, here Government employees be al- | date, elected July 16, 1950. 
owed to reside there. ; 
Panama adopted its third Constitution March 1, =prsienel ok oh aaa igen - one q 
1946, There is universal suffrage since 1945. eats je pe sa an See cinethin tore 
Sa cent a uo anes, apes =i ernly equipped naval Leet pa a 
ational Police Nov. 24, , following a politica ti d Religion. The Roman Ge 
coup which deposed Provisional President Daniel sohioner aoe neat ait others are oles 


Chanis, Jr. Primary education is compulsory between th: 
Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic | of seven and 14. There are (1947) 1,293 govers 
religion prevails but other faiths have representa- | primary schools, a number of secondary and 
tion. Education is compulsory for all children be- | tional schools, and a university in Asuncion. 
tween the ages of severi-and 15. There are 588 | ish is the universal language, but Paraguayas 
rimary schools, seyen secondary schools, a college | bilingual and also speak Guarani (the la 
or the higher instruction of boys, a secondary | of the now extinct Guarani Indians), 
school for girls, a professional school for girls and - 
crafts and trades schools for boys. The National 
University is in Panama City. Spanish is the 
official language and its use is compulsory. 


Peru 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 


Capital, Lima—Area, 482,258 square mile 
ulation (U.N. estimate 1949), 8,204,000—Flag, 


Paraguay vertical bars, red-white-red, with coat of 


REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY white. 
Capital, Asuncion—Area (estimated), 150,515 . Co 
Square miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1949), Pgs reer herbed tg ee ea - 
1,304,000—Flag, three horizontal bars, red-white- Ecuador, on the northeast and east by Cob! 
blue; white stripe bears on the obverse republic’s and Brazil, and on the southeast by Bolivia; 
coat of arms, on the reverse a lion and inscription southernmost tip is the narrow Republic o: f 
“Pax y Justicia.’’ (Only national flag having dif- Peru has a Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles 
ferent obverse and reverse.) extreme width, from coast to eastern jung 
Descriptive. Paraguay, one of the two inland | about 800 miles. 
countries of South America, is bounded on the Here the Andes reach their highest ali 
north by Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by Brazil | seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The up 
and Argentina, on the south-by Argentina, and on | or western slopes of the Andes are well watere 
the west by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive | also the eastern descent to the Amazon basin, | 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, | are fertile tropical lowlands. : 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant Lima, the capital, is called ‘‘City of the K 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in | It is the most important commercial center | 
the world. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s | country. Callao, important industrially an 
most important waterway, is navigable for vessels | chief seaport, is connected with the capital 
of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, | railroads and three highways. 
and beyond for smaller craft for practically its The first trans-Andean highway to penetra 
entire length (1,800 miles). The country still is | Amazon basin of Peru was completed (1943) 
deficient in adequate roads. roadway extends northward from Lima acro: 
Regular steamer service is maintained from | Andes via Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and Tingo I 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as | to Pucallpa, a smali port on the navigable \ 
far as Asuncion, where extensive port improve- | of the Ucayali River. The new 500-mile ror 
ments have been made, including the dredging of | opens a vast undeveloped region to settleme 
an adequate river channel and the construction of \ 
fireproof warehouses and railway terminals. There | Resources and Industries. Though agri 
are air mail and passenger services between Asun- | 80d pastoral products comprise only 40% i 
cion and Argentina and Brazil. value of the total exports, 85% of the pop 
Paraguay regained 91,800 square miles (Oct. 10, | 8 dependent, directly or indirectly, upon t 
1938) by the terms of the Gran Chaco Peace Set- | ®ériculture and stock raising. 
tlement by which almost the entire Chaco country'|, The chief crop and leading agricultural 
was awarded to Paraguay, thus ending a dispute | {8 cotton and averages 20% of the country’s 
with Bolivia since 1870. ee oe eh pes Gon 
Resources and Industries. The most important peek a tanaie tied kadai 
agricultural crops are corn, mandioca, aes may aaa eae spar feo peat) bier 
beans, peanuts, tobacco and citrus fruits. The is ne thr i 4 ih i OEE to 
livestock industry is important. Latest statistics fi ea fi 2 a ee a cane seathie = td orming 3 | 
show that Paraguay has about 4,500,000 cattle ex- | 94, 20 Sntsius are Stolen agian popula: 
uals hogs and other livestock. Several saladeros, valuable mines, some dating erry rst 
a ae establishments, are located near are being worked. Sed rhe oe! the 
The chief cxports are oranges, yerba m _ | Producers in the world of vanadium. Petroieu 
ber, hides, tobaeea: beef Sroduces, quebeiohe Woon, its derivatives account for nearly half of thi 
cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils. Chief im- | nt es ee production. ‘ 
ports are textiles, foodstuffs, hardware, fancy e chief exports are crude petroleum a) 
goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, | oleum Seciven very eUeake copper bars and 
automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. impr 8 ineteur neal podees peer vn ioe 2 
The monetary unit is the guarani. ¢ a PIOURM, Sn 


paints. 


g mace great strides in aviation develop- 


smonetary unit is the sol 
€ sol. 
trade (mon average) has been: 


Imports Exports 
(Soles) 
91,000,000 83,600,000 
,900,000 88,000,000 
224,300,000 175,600,000 
trade with the United States (annual): 

$91,600,000 ior $41,700,000 
66,500,000 34/900.000 
86,200,000 40,300,000 


y and Government. Culturally it is the 
of the South American nations, having been 
turies the leading political power on the 
; first as the center of the Inca Empire: 

as Spain’s foremost viceroyalty in the New 


he Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govern- 
consists of a President and two Vice-Presi- 


nined by law, and elections are for six years. 
ber members must be at least 25 years of, 
Senate members at least 35 years of age, and 
st be native-born Peruvians and in posses- 
# the right to vote. The President is advised 
1 Economie Advisory Council of approximately 
bers, specialists in their fields. 
age is granted to literate citizens, and, in 
ipal elections, to adult or married women. 
is compulsory for literate males between 
ages of 21 and 60. 
1¢ President is Gen. Manuel A. Odria, sole 
date, elected July 2, 1950, after two years as 
ae President. 
udget for 1950 was 1,360.000,000 soles. 


ducation and Religion. Religious liberty pre- 
“gaa Roman Catholic religion is protected 
e 


cation is free and compulsory between the 
S of seven and 14. The University of San 
sos (founded May, 1551) is claimed to be the 
St institution of learning in the western hemi- 
ere. There are four other universities. 
bout 60 per cent of tae population is Indian; 
“white (10%) is predominantly of Spanish 
sent. The remainder are chiefly Mestizos. 

sh is the official language, but a large part 

he Indian population still speaks. Quecnua or 
1aTa. : 
efense. Military service is compulsory with two 
ss in the active army, five years in the first 
Tve, five in the second reserve and 20 years in 
Wational Guard. 


ey: ° 
Philippines, 

REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 
ipital, Quezon City (Luzon)—Area, 115,600 
ire miles—Population (census 1948), 19,234,182 
ag, blue ard red horizontal bars; white canton 
1 gold sun, three gold stars. 


eseriptive. The Republic of the Philippines, 
est island group in the-Malay Archipelago 
d area 114,830- square miles)—lies between 
10’ and 4° 40’ north latitude and_ between 
40’ and 126° 34’ east longitude. There are 
3 islands extending 1,150 statute miles from 
h to south and 682 miles from east to west 
he shape of a huge triangle, 7,000 miles from 
Francisco. Of this number 462 have an area 
me square mile or over; 2,441 are named and 
2 unnamed. About 63 per cent of the achipelago 
jitable for cultivation. e 
eyen of the islands have an area of more than 
} square miles each. They are: Luzon, 40,420; 
danao, 36,537; Samar, 5,050; Negros, 4,906; 
wan, 4,550; Panay, 4.446; Mindoro, 
ie, 2,786; Cebu, 1,695; Bohol, 1,534; Masbate, 
D. 


cher groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Islands in the South, the Babuyanes_and 
ines in the uit ae nner erie in the East, 
Calamianes in the West. | 
16 archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 statute 
S. There are 21 fine harbors and eight land- 
ed straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 770 
re miles, and a circumference of 120 miles, is 
finest harbor in the Far East, It is a roadstead 
Hl parts of which vessels can anchor, but a 
kwater bas been constructed for shelter in bad 
ther. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, 
‘ri, Davao and Legaspi are the ports of entry. 
se extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
ngs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
fic system of the world’s surface. There are 20 
= or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,690 
in Mindanao, and Mayon Volcano, 7,943 ft., in 
y, are the most famous. Between the moun- 
s. and the sea lie great. fertile, well-watered 
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3,579; ° 


recessions. By 


te Several of the islands have important riyer 


Ss. ' 
The average temperature during the f winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months 
April to June, about 84;'in the other months, about 


Quezon City, a suburb, replaced Manila as the 
Sieh ee by a. decree signed by the President 


Resources and Industries. The chief agricultural 
products are—unhusked rice (‘‘palay’’), Manila 
hemp (‘‘abaca’’), copra, sugar cane, corn and to- 
bacco. The principal export fruit is the pineapple 
but there are also bananas, mangoes, papaya, lan- 
zones, pilinut, chico, mandarins and oranges. 

Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable 
Oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks and 
dye woods. 

The islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. It is estimated that 
there are 75 square miles of coal fields containing 
lignite and bituminous. 

Manufacturing industries have been encouraged 
oe by the free-trade relations with the United 

tates. 

The monetary unit is the peso, officially pegged 
at_two to the U. S. dollar. m 

Overseas commerce in 1949 totaled 1,598,000,000 
pesos (76.48% with the United States). Copra, 
Sugar and abaca led the exports; cotton products, 
pene iron and steel manufactures were chief 

ports. 


History and Government. The Philippines were 
discovered by Magellan’ (1521) and conquered by 
Spain (1565). The islands were ceded to the 
United States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 
1898), following the Spanish-American War. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
Sulu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. Estimates of 
the number of islands in the Archipelago vary be- 
tween 250 and 700, scattered for 220 miles from 
Mindanao southwestward to Borneo. 

On July 4, 1946, the independent Republic of 
the Philippines was. proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDuffie, Act passed by . Congress 
(United States) in 1934, providing for Philippine 
independence in 1946. President Truman formally 
recognized the Philippines as a separate and self- 
governing nation, announcing the withdrawal and 
surrender by the United States of all rights of 
possession, supervision, jurisdiction, control or sov- 
eapignty over the new republic’s territory and 
people. 

The Constitution provides for a legislative body 
called the Congress of the Philippines, consisting of 
a Senate with a membership of 24 Senators, elected 
at large, and a House of Representatives with a 
theoretical membership of 120 (currently 100). The 
members of the House of Representatives are ap- 
portioned among several provinces according to 
the-number of their respective inhabitants. The 
term of office of members of the House is four 
years. 

The Congress enjoys extensive powers in the 
Tegulation of capital and labor, utility franchises, 
supervision of power development, and exploita- 
tion of natural resources. 

The term of the President and Vice President 
is four years, and the President may be re-elected 
only once. The Cabinet consists of 13 members. 

The Chief Executive is Elpidio Quirino who, as 
Vice President, succeeded President Manuel A, 
Roxas on the latter’s death, April 15, 1948, and 
was elected to a full term, Nov. 8, 1949. 

The Supreme Court comprising a Chief Justice 
and 10 justices appointed by the President cannot 
declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press, religion, 
and the right of assembly are guaranteed in the 
Bill of Rights. Women have suffrage on equal 
terms with men. 

All lands in the public domain, all waters, min= 
erals, coal and petroleum, all forces of potential 
energy and other natural resources of the Philip- 
pines belong to the State and their disposition, ex- 
ploitation, development and utilization are limited 
to citizens of the Philippines or corporations and 
associations of which aoe of the capital is owned 
by such citizens subject to present leases and con- 
an amendment to the Constitution 
(1947). the right to develop Philippine natural re- 
sources and to own and operate public utilities 
for a limited period: was extended to citizens of 
the..United States. 


Defense. The Philippines and the United States 
signed (March 14, 1947). a 99-year agreement for 
American military and naval bases in the islands. 
The agreement provides that in the interest of 
international security any of the bases may be made 


— 
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available to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 


‘ucation oe een Education is free in the 
fe schools, secular and coeducational. In 948- 
949 there were 17 schools Ww an en- 


spe En; 
were published (1947) 464 newspapers and maga- 
zines inten in English, Spanish, local dialects 


rt languages. g 
Among the special Government institutions are 
the Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades. 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
cultural School, There are provincial trade schools 
Higher learning is provided by the State supported 
University of the Philippines, Quezon City, and the 
ican University of Santo Tomas (founded 
1611). Among private educational institutions is the 
Silliman ‘University in Dumaguete, maintained 
by the cooperative support of the United Evan- 
gelical Church of the Philippines, the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the United States and the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

According to the 1939 census, Philippine literacy 
had reached 48.8 per cent. The rate in 1903 was 
approximately 10 per cent. 

About two-thirds of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics and about 1,500,000 belong to the In- 
dependent Catholic Church, organized (1899) by a 
Filipino priest, Fr. Gregorio Aglipay. There are 
3'/8,000 Protestants, about 675,000 Moslems and 
626,000 pagans, and a number of others. 


Poland 


RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA 


Capital, Warsaw—Area, 121,131 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 24,500,000—Flag, 
two horizontal bars, white and red. 


Descriptive. Poland, a Republic in Central 
Europe, is bounded on the north by the Baltic Sea, 
Bast Prussia and Lithuania, both occupied by the 
U.S. S. R.; on the east by the U. S. S. R.; on the 
south by Czechoslovakia, and on the west by 
Germany. 


Resources and Industries. Fifty-two per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture. Coal mining, 
textiles, chemicals, woodworking and metal in- 
dustries are important. 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

The monetary unit is the zloty. 

Foreign trade has. been equivalent to: 


Imports Exports 


1947 $301,480,000 $245,880,000 
1948 509,511,000 528,134,000 
1949 632,000,000 619,000,000 


History and Government. Poland, whose history 
dates from 966, and a great power from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century, in four parti- 
tions (1772, 1793, 1795 and 1939) was apportioned 
among Prussia, Russia and Austria and Germany 
and Russia. Overrun by the Austro-German armies 
in World War I, its independence (self-declared on 
Noy. 11, 1918) was recognized by the Treaty of 
Poke tle (June 28, 1919) and by the Treaty of 

iga. 

Before World War II, Poland’s population was 
34,775,698 and her area 150,470 square miles, In 
compensation for 69,860 square miles of territory 
in the east ceded to the U. S. S. R. under a treaty 
signed in Moscow (Aug. 16, 1945), Poland received 
38,986 square miles in the west—the former Ger- 
man provinces of Silesia, Pomerania and West 
Prussia. 

Germany and Russia invaded and conquered 
Poland (Sept. 1-27, 1939). A treaty of partition 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was signed by 
Germany and the U.S. S. R. (Sept. 29) by which 
they divided the country. It is estimated that Ger- 
many received 72,500 square miles with a popula- 
tion of approximately 22,500,000—all the territory 
ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Versailles. To 
the U. S. S. R. went some 78,000 square miles 
of territory with a population of 12,775,000. The 
territory gained by Russia comprised portions of 
White Russia and the Western Ukraine; all of 
which was annexed by the U. S. S. R. 

Poland and Russia signed an agreement in 
London (July 30, 1941) abrogating the German- 
Russian accord partitioning Poland. 

Russia cleared Poland of the German invader 
(1945) and the lands taken in the fourth partition 
were returned. 

A “Government of National Unity’? was formed 
June 28, 1945, including members of the wartime 
Provisional and London‘ governments, 

A national referendum, the first election in 
Poland in 11 years, was held (June 30, 1946) to vote 
on a proposal for the establishment of a one=house 
Parliament, maintenance of economic reforms and 
settlement of permanent frontiers on the Baltic 
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duction of new taxes or conscri 
Constitution, electoral law, ni 
monetary system and ratification 
treaties. ~~ e 
Parliament elected Boleslaw Bierut, i 
Feb. 5, 1947, for seven years. He received 408 — 
The Premier is Joseph Cyrankiewicz. : 
The Government nationalized all basic } 
tries Jan. 3, 1946. 
Poland’s 1950 budget balanced at 843 
zlotys. a : 


Defense. Officer training camps for the 
which is being reorganized, have been openede 
Navy has one cruiser, six destroyers, six subm 
and miscellaneous craft. : 


Education and Religion. Education is f 
compulsory in the Polish Republic. bi 4: 
universities in Warsaw, Cracow, Posnan ( 
Breslau (Wroclaw), Torun and Lublin. : 

The great majority of the popujation is Fe 


Catholic. 
GDANSK (Danzig) 


The former Free City of Danzig (Gdansk) 
united with Poland (1455-1793), while a mej 
of the Hanseatic League and later a part o 
German Empire, is a port on the Balt 
through which runs the Vistula River. The 
State has an area of 754 square miles and 
tion (census 1946), 117,894. Poland gained 
to the port by the Treaty of Versailles (19199 
Danzig was brought within the Polish cu: 
frontier in 1922. : 
Danzig was proclaimed part of the Ge 
Reich (Sept. 1, 1939); Russian troops capture¢ 
city (March 30, 1945). Under the terms o 
Potsdam Declaration (Aug. 1945) Danzig 
placed under Polish administration, pending 
pletion of a peace treaty with Germany, 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA 


Capital, Lisbon—Area, 35,466 square m 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 8,491,000 

green and red vertical bars, with armillary 5 
and shield in center. : 


Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bo’ 
on the north and east by Spain and on the 
and west by the Atlantic Ocean. The Azore# 
Madeira Islands in the North Atlantic, are 5 
cally an integral part of the republic. The a 
the Azores is 888 square miles with a pop 
(1940) of 537,000. The area of the Madeira Is 
is 308 square miles with a population (194 
250,000. The country is mountainous. About 
third of the land is cultivated. 


Resources and Industries. Wheat, maize, . 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and | 
are largely produced. Wine-making is the 
industry. Forests of pine, oak, cork and che 


average annual production is 150,000 metric © 
is the second largest industry. Portugal has 
mineral wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead 
per, tin, wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium,’ 
nium), which has not yet been fully deve 
The sardine fisheries are important. Cork, 
canned sardines, tuna fish, anchovies, and 
are exported. . : 
An extensive program of hydroelectric 
partly completed in 1950, is expected to e 
Portugal’s industries. 
The monetary unit is the escudo. | 
Foreign trade has been (monthly average 


Imports Exports 


1947 789,000,000 359,000,0C 
1948 863,000,000 358,000,00 
1949 754,000,000 341,000,0€ 
Histury and Government. Portugal, an ind 
dent state since the twelfth century, was a 
dom until a revolution (1910) drove King 
II, from the throne and a republic was procla 
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Pee eee a plebiscite Asias) 
es some fea- 
‘Corporative State.’ Two = 
members each w 
re by_ heads of 
y ° 
of sex; the second, the Corporative 
, chosen through a system of guild or 
representation, The Corporative Cham- 
S with economic and social matters, and 
the National Assembly. The Assembly may 
a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 
Tage is extended to males and females with 
ertain educational or tax payment quali- 


e elections (1934, 1938, 1942, 1946 and 
y one list of candidates selected by Gov- 
n ‘committees was presented. 

President is Marshal Antonio Oscar de Fra- 


is Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 


ion and Religion. The dominant religion 
n Catholic; there is freedom of worship. 
y education is compulsory. There are.four 
sities, three university schools, 45 lyceums, 
ical schools (agricultural, industrial and 
yeas ae colleges and 10,248 elementary 


sin 


Military service is compulsory between 
of 20 and 48. There is a small Navy. 


“PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS 


e India includes Goa (capital, Nova 
or Pangim), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
mao. There is a total area of 1,537 square 
and a population of (1940) 624,177. Salt is 
in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
igao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
are cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, and 


mo China, with an area of six square miles, is 
(island of the same name at the mouth of the 
m River. Population (1940 census) is 374,737. 
: - mostly transit, is handled by Chinese 


eee Timor is the eastern part of the 
land of that name, off the north coast of 
a, Netherlands having the western part. 
ivea is 7,330 square miles and the population 
) was 463,796. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
Toot, copra and wax. 


} Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
ude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
) 181,286, of which about 7,017 are white. 
products are coffee, medicinal products, 
' fruit and grain. 

tuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia 
' port, Bissau), has an area of 13,948 square 
and a population (1940) of 351,089. Chief 
ts are wax, oils, ivory and hides. # 


‘ Islands of San Tome and Principe about 
iles off the west coast of Africa in-the Gulf 
linea, form a province under a.Governor, 
islands have an area of 372-square -miles; 
ation (1940) 60,490. Chief products are cacao, 
, cocoanut, copra, palm oil and cinchona. 


ola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
line stretching south from the mouth of the 
» It is governed by a Governor General 
large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
1575. Its area is 481,351 square miles; popu- 
(1940) 3,738,010, including 44,088 Europeans. 
apital is Luanda. \ 

at products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco; cot- 
Diamonds are mined and exported principally 
gium. There are large deposits of malachite 
*, iron and salt, and gold has been found. 
zal supplies from 46% to 50% of the imports. 


ambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
of South Africa. To the west lies the Union 
ith Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
is Tanganyika, More than 400 square miles 
t territory, the Kionga Triangle, was trans- 
to Mozambique (1919). 

ambique has 297,731 square miles, and a 
ition (1940) of 5,085,630. The capital is 
1co Marques. Chief products are sugar, cocoa- 
cotton, copra, sisal, and beeswax. Coal de- 
exist and samarskite, silver, uranium and 
os were discovered in 1947. 


Rumania 
ROMANIA 
SEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF RUMANIA 


ital, Bucharest—Area, 91,584 square miles— 
ition (census 1948), 15,873,000—Flag, three 


oreign Countries—Portugal; Rumania; Salvador 
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Descriptive. Rumania, a country of Europe. is 
bounded on the north by the oes R., on the 
east by the Ukrainian S.S.R., Moldavian S.S.R. 
and the Black Sea, on the south by Bulgaria, and 
on the west by Yugoslavia and Hungary, For 243 
miles the Danube forms. her southern boundary; 
for 190 miles, from Calarasi to the. Black Sea, 
it flows through Rumanian territory. The Car- 
pathian mountains extend southward from Buko- 
hes = Buzau, thence westward to Orsova on the 


Resources and, Industries. The soil of Rumania 
is fertile. Four-fifths of the population engage in 
agriculture and stock-raising. e most important 
agricultural products are wheat, corn, rye, barle’ 
and oats.» Vineyards and orchards are plentiful. 
The country yields salt, petroleum, natural gas, 
lignite, gold, iron, copper, zinc and pyrites. Flour 
milling, brewing and distilling are important in- 
dustries, 
The monetary unit is the lei. 


History and Government. Rumania’s historydates 
back to 101 A.D. with the Roman colonization of 
the Dacian Kingdom. The modern nation was 
formed by the union, Jan, 24, 1859, of the prin- 
cipalities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Modavia; 
proclaimed her independence from Turkish suzer- 


aunty, (May 10; 1877) during the Russo-Turkish 
| Wa: 


Te « 

Bessarabia (17,325 sq. mi.) and Northern Buke- 
wina (2,035 sa. mi.), with a combined population of 
3,748,063,. transferred to Rumania from Russia 
(1918), were occupied by the U. S. S. R. armies 
in June 1940. 

The armistice terms (March, 1945) provided that 
the Soviet-Rumanian frontier of June 28, 1940 » 
would be restored and that northern Bukowina and 
Bessarabia would be recognized as part of the 
Soviet Republic. Rumania returned to Bulgaria 
(1940) the two Southern Dobrudja counties won by 
the Treaty of Bucharest (1913) with an area of 
pice rete sq. mi,, and a population (1940) of 

According to the Constitution of 1886 (modified 
1923, and restored by royal decree Aug. 31, 1944), 
Rumania was proclaimed a constitutional monar- 
chy; Government was vested in a King, a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. Basic freedoms of the 
individual, the secret ballot and rights of private 
property were guaranteed. 

The United States and Great Britain recognized 
the de facto Groza:Government (Feb. 5, 1946), after 
the Cabinet had been reorganized and free elec- 
tions, freedom of the press, speech, assembly and 
religion had been granted. Women voted for the 
first time (1946) in the national elections, 

The exiled King of Rumania, Michael I (born 
Oct. 25, 1921), only son of ex-King Carol II who 
abdicated (Sept. 6, 1940) and Princess (now Queen- 
Mother) Helen of Greece; abdicatéd (Dec. 30, 1947), 
but renounced his abdication (March 4, 1948), 
blaming Communist domination of the government 
for his act. Michael married (June 10, 1948) 
Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma. 

Coincident with Michael’s abdication, a People’s 
Republic was: proclaimed by the government, A 
draft Constitution was approved (April, 1948) 
based on the Communist model. 4 

In the elections (March 28, 1948) the Communist- 
dominated Popular Democratic front won 405 seats 
in the new National Assembly; Liberals, 7; Demo- 
cratic Peasants. 2. 

The Prime Minister is Peter Groza. 

Most of Rumania’s industry was nationalized by 
a vote of the Assembly (June 11, 1948). - 


Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and obligatory. 

Liberty of worship is assured, Orthodox clergy 
are paid by the State, other clergy being sub- 
ventioned. Church and State are separated. 


Defense, Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 21 to 50. Normal ser- 
vice is for two years. Rumania has a small Navy 
gad Air Force. 

Salvador 
REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 


Capital, San Salvador—Area, 13,176 square miles 
—Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 2,150,000—Flag, 
three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, coat of 
arms on white. 


Descriptive. Salvador, smallest of the six Central 
American or Middle American Republics and the 
only one without an Atlantic seacoast, is bounded 
on the west by Guatemala, on the north and east 
by Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, and on the 
south by a Pacific coastline of about 160 miles. 
A country of mountains, hills and upland plains, 
it is entirely within the tropics, but tropic heat is 
modified by the elevation. There are about 360 
rivers, none of which is navigable but two forming 
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yalleys of consider Le cere her at 
San el. moun are not 
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of ce, Three sea- 

Le Aes cere a aa Aap sls ang La Union (Cutuco) 
are the prince means of entry. _. 
The three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
ixed white and Indian blood) and Indian Ke 


m * 
latter comprising about 20 per cent of the entire 


ulation. About 62 per cent of the population 
rural. 
Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country’s eco- 
nomic mainstay. Henequen, gold, sugar and bal- 
sam are also exported. Imports include cotton 
textiles, iron and steel manufactures, automobiles 
and trucks, wheat and wheat flour, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. 

The unit of currency is the colone. 

Foreign trade has been (monthly average): 


Imports Exports 
000 sg 8,270,000 
1947 7,660, ,270, 
1948 8,600,000 9,400,000 
1949 8,220,000 11,400,000 


E] Salvador’s merchandise trade with the’ United 
States (annual): 


Imports Exports 
1947 $28,400,000 $27,500,000 
1948 5,800, 31,100,000 
1949 25,800,000 40,200,000 


History and Government. Salvador became, an 
independent republic upon the dissolution of 
the Central American Federation (1839). The 
Constitution (adopted Nov. 1945) is an amended 
version of a former constitution (1886). It pro- 
vides for a unicameral legislative system, the 
National Assembly of Deputies which holds two 
sessions a year. Three deputies and two al- 
ternates from each department are elected by 
popular yote for one year terms. All males more 
than 18 years who possess their civil rights are 
required to vote. Military men in active service, 
however, have no right to vote and are ineligible 
to hold elective office, except the presidency, Mar- 
ried Women more than 25 and unmarried women 
more than 30 are allowed franchise. Women with 
& professional degree are entitled to vote when 
they are 21. Executive power is vested in the 
president who is elected by direct; popular vote 
for a four-year term and is ineligible for immediate 
reelection. The president is assisted by a Council 
of Ministers who are named by him. 

A new constitution is under consideration. 

The President is Major Oscar Osorio, elected 
March 26, 1950, former head of a revolutionary 
Bo yereent council which had ruled El Salvador 
since . 


Defense. There {s military instruction between 
the ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps. 


Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic and the language is Spanish. 
Edueation is free and compulsory, 


San Marino 


maon” 38 square miles—Population (census 1948), 


Descriptive. San Marino is a Republic situated 
on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture and stock 
raising are practically the only industries. Chief 
exports are wine, cattle and building stone. 


History and Government. The Republic claims 
to be the oldest State in Europe and to have been 
founded in the fourth century. A treaty of friend- 
ship with Italy (June, 1897) was revised (1908) 
and renewed (1939). 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a term 
of six months. In the elections (Feb. 26, 1949), 
Communists won 35 Assembly seats, continuing 
San Marino as the only Communist government in 
Europe outside the “Iron Curtain.’? 


Defense. The militia—in number 900—consists of 


all able bodied persons between the ages of 16 an 
55, with the exception of teachers and students. x 


Currency. San Marino has its own coinage and 


postage Stamps, but Italian and Vatican City cur- 
rency are in general use.,, There is no public debt. 


Spain 

ESPANA 
Capital, Madrid—Area, 195,504 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 28,023,000-—-Flag, 


three horizontal bars, red-yellow- i 
arms in yellow. » yellow-red, with coat of 
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Resources and oemerbig tr plac f 
Spain rises near ,000, ak 
of the total area, but only about 36,000,000 
under ecg sae while 60,000,000 ac; 
tures and mountains. E 
The principal agricultural products of Sp 
wheat, barley, oats, 
lee s and other fruif, : 
ax, hemp, pulse L : 
i ssesses an abundance ming} 
jeer cxsilver, 8: 
hates. 


dines, tuna fish and cod ant 
catches. { 
The monetary unit is the peseta. rt 
Foreign trade has been (monthly average) 


Imports Exports _ 
1947 101,100,000 


78,100, 00€ 
1948  119/900,000 
1949 _ 115,800,000 


History and Government. The first Rep pl. 


(Pesetas) 


| Spain (1873-1875) was followed by a resumptia 


the traditional Monarchy. The present Seconds 
public was established in 1931 when, following 
victory of the Republicans in the municipal 
not national) elections, Alfonso XIII, Kin} 
Spain from his birth (May 17, 1886), and Qj 
Victoria, with the Royal family, went into — 
April 14, 1931. A self-formed provisional go 
ment headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora carriec 
A Cortes, the first in eight years, was elected | 
28, 1931 and formed itself into a Constituents 
sembly with members elected by universal suff 
for four years. Zamora was elected Presiden’ 
six years, and a constitution adopted (Dec. 9, 1 
under which Church and State were separ 
Church property confiscated, education mad 
tirely secular, provision made for the divisios 
the large estates among the peasants and ¢ 
socialistic = made possible. 

President Zamora dissolved the Cortes in” 
and the new one elected (Feb. 16, 1936) wil 
Leftist (Popular Front) majority, at once renuy 
Zamora from the prea, for violation off 
Constitution in dissolving the previous Ca; 
Manuel Azana, the Premier, was elected Presi 
for a six-year term (May 11, 1936). Sant 
Casares Quiroga formed a Leftist Cabinet wit 
participation of the Extremists. 

A revolution, counter to a series of revolutios 
movements which had disturbed the country s 
1931, was begun July 19, 1936 by the poli 
elements dpposed to the Popular Front. The 
tionalists set up a Government at Burgos 
the leadership of Gen. Francisco Franco (born 
14, 1892). The war continued until the surre 
of Madrid March 28, 1939. Azana had resigne 
president Feb. 27, 1939, the day that Great 
tain and France recognized Franco, and fley 
France. The United States formally accorded 
ognition to the Franco government April 1, 

The first meeting after the civil war of? 
Grand Council of the Falange Espanola Tradic’ 
alista, which under the Spanish  totalita 
system replaced the Parliament, opened in Bul 
June 5, 1939 under the presidency of Gen, Fr# 
to legislate for the peace time organization of 
country. ? 

Gen. Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) 
new cabinet with himself as Chief-of-State, G 
mander in Chief of the Army, Prime Minister) 
head of the Falange party. The Cortes was! 
established July, 1942 on Fascist lines, as 
supreme organ of State for legislative actior 
was composed (March, 1943) of 438 members ( 
curadors), representing all phases of national 

A law, promulgated by Gen. Franco (Mare 
1947) and ratified by the Cortes (June 7), grai. 
him life tenure as Chief-of-State and set 
Regency Council, or Council of the Realm, whic 
to enthrone a King of his choosing as his suced 
if he dies or is incapacitated. By his directia 


i , 


referendum on the law was held (July 6), 

s of which, as officially tabulated, were: 
8,983 votes; against, 643,501; blank bal- 
08; nullified votes, 25,669. A 12-member 
i. was sworn in by Gen. Franco, Feb. 26, 


) Martin Artago, appointed July, 1945, is 
n Minister, a post equivalent to Prime 


blished Catholicism 
n. Primary education is com- 


e. Service in the Army is compulsory for 
s. There is a small Navy and Air Force. 


SPANISH COLONIES 


colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
in sharp contrast with her holdings in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


lo Po and several smaller islands, and 
tal Guinea are the two districts compris- 
Guinean lands in Africa. (Area, 10,- 
é miles; population 140,000.) They are 
) undeveloped. The products include cocoa, 
coffee and wool. 
in has given France the right of pre-emption 
se of the sale of any of these African colonies 
2 adjacent Islands. 
cco, over a part of which in the south 
it 18,009 square miles, population, 1,082,000) 
exercises a protectorate is less developed than 
fench Algerian and other African possessions. 
i {area 741 square miles; population 35,000) 
Morocco was ceded to Spain by Morocco 
and effectively occupied, April 6, 1934. 
t Morocco, page 338. 
nish Sahara includes the zones of Rio de Oro 
32 ion. Miles) and Sekia el Hamra (32,047 
e miles). ? 


Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian 


ital, Khartoum—Area, 967,500 square miles 
ulation (estimated 1947), 7,547,500 


exiptive. The Sudan, a Condominium, is 
led .by Libya and Egypt on the north, the 
eing the 22° north latitude; the Red Sea and 
and Ethiopia on the east, Uganda (British) 
he Belgian Congo on the south, and French 
rial Africa and Libya on the west. 
: northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
west, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
to the Red Sea on the east, separated 
é narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
irge areas of fertility, including the rainlands 
ssala and .Tokar, the Gezira plain and the 
res and gum forests of Kordofan; and the 
ern equatorial belt where the soil is richest 
yatered by jropicat rains. 
: White Nile flows north through the middle 
: country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
of Ethiopia, flows northwest to its junction 
martoum with the White Nile to make the 
hat flows on in a huge S curve to enter Feypt 
Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. 


opurces and Industries. The Sudan has cop- 
‘old, salt and other as yet untapped mineral 
‘ces. The country is the principal source of 
orld’s supply of gum arabic. Cotton is grown 
sively. Other important products are sesame, 
leaves and pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides 
kins, mahogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory), 
5S, semn (ghee), melon-seeds, beans, corn, 
is and mother of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, 
and gold. The staple food of the inhabitants 
‘a (great millet). Part of the Sudan is in- 
oS a vast British program of hydroelectric 
sion. 

monetary unit is the Egyptian pound. 

ory and Government. The Mahdist rebel- 
1884), culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
he death of Gen. Gordon (Jan. 26, 1885), 
' the Egyptian Government. to withdraw 
the Sudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa on 
ile and Suakin on the Red Sea as frontier 


population estimated at 9,000,000 (1884) de- 
a to 2,000,000 through war, famine and-dis- 
mder Dervish misrule. The Dervishes were 
own by Lord Kitchener with the Anglo- 
lan army at Omdurman Sept. 2, 1898. On 
conquest of the Sudan an agreement was 
(Jan. 19, 1899) between Egypt and Great 
n, which fixed the boundary, provided for the 
istration of the territory by a Governor Gen- 
ppointed by Egypt with the consent of Great 
n (aided since 1910 by 2 council) empowered 


Foreign Countries—Spain; Sudan; Sweden 


’ 


roclamation; and providing that 
sey pian flags fly together. 

Under a constitution adopted in 1948 there is 

a Legislative Assembly, including 10 nominated and 

65 elected members, and an Executive Council, . 

some of whom are Sudanese. 


Defense. Sudan has its own 
with a few Egyptian soldiers. 


Education and Religion. Sudanese inhabitants 
are Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood; the Arabs and Nubians are Moham- 
medans. The educational system in the north is 
directed mainly by the government and consists 
of post-secondary, secondary, .intermediary and 
elementary schools. In the’ south, education is ad- 
ministered mainly by church missions. 


Sweden 
SVERIGE 


Capital, Stockholm—Area 173,426 square miles— 
Repel ta (govt. estimate 1950), 6,986,181—Flag, 
extended gold cross on medium blue field. 


Descriptive. Sweden occupies the eastern and 
largest part of the Scandinavian peninsula in 
northwest Europe. Isolated mountain groups, gen- 
erally referred to as the Kjélen or Kolen range, 
separate the country from Norway on the west, and 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Tornea River from 
Finland on the east. The Baltic Sea separates it 
from the Baltic States and Germany on the south+ 
east and south and the Kattegat from Denmark on 
the southwest. 


Resources and Industries. Although of broken, 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains much . 

roductive land, well watered, on which the Swedes 

ave attained high efficiency in agriculture. Half 
the people are on farms which number about 
414,000; of which 118,000 are under five acres, and 
261,000 between five and 50 acres. Sweden's total 
area divides 9.4% arable, 2.3% meadows, 59.4% 
forests: The forest area is about 56,500,000 acres. 

In forestry, lumbering, sawmills and pulp mills 
more than 120,000 men and women are regularly 
employed. Sweden exports much of her sawed and 
Planed wood, woodpulp and paper production. 

Many industries flourish in Sweden, the chief 
agricultural industries being the manufacture of 
cheese and butter; tobacco raising and wine mak- 
ing also are extensive. 

Fabrication of rayon and other textiles made of 
pulp has increased, and it has even been possible 
to produce cattle fodder from woodpulp. 

About 10,000 persons are engaged in the mining 
industry, most extensive north of the Arctic Circle, 
The Swedish steel is of especial value for tool 
making. The iron and mechanical industry em- 

loys about 175,000; textiles, 89,000, and the paper 
ndustry, 60,000. 

The Government’s hydro-electric plant, Porjus, 
in Lapland many miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
the center of a vast iron mining section, has a 
capacity of 150,000 horsepower. The water power 
resources of the country are approximately 
40,000,000,000 kwh. of which about one-third have 
as yet been harnessed. 

The merchant marine had in 1948, 2,151 ships 
with a gross tonnage of 1,966,943. 

The monetary unit is the krona. 

Foreign trade has been (monthly average): 


defensive force 


Imports Exports 
(Kronor) 
1947 436,000,000 270,000,000 
1948 413,000,000 332,000,000 
1949 362,000,000 354,000;000 


History and Government. The Government is a 
constitutional monarchy. The Riksdag (Parlia- 
ment) has two Chambers, the first of 150 members 
and the second of 230 members. All persons, men 
and women, over 21 are entitled to suffrage. 

The King of Sweden is Gustav V (born June 16, 
1858), succeeded on the death of his father, Oscar 
II (Dec. 8, 1907). He married (Sept. 20, 1881) 
Princess Victoria. daughter of Friedrich, Grand 
Duke of Baden (died in Rome, April 4, 1930). The 
Crown Prince Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882) 
married (June 15, 1905) Princess Margaret (died 
May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of Connaught 
and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. He has one 
living. son and one daughter by his first marriage. 
One son, Gustav Adolf, was killed in an airplane 
accident Jan. 26, 1947. The Crown Prince took for 
his second wife-Lady Louise Mountbatten Nov. 


3, 1923. 

The Coalition Government resigned July, 1945 
and the Social Democrats named the cabinet. 
Sweden voted Sept. 1948 for members of the 
Second Chamber of the Riksdag. The party rank- 
ings in the last two elections follow: 


1944 1948 
Social Democrats <5 vcs 2 yee. glitaatens 116), ta? 
TTD EP AIS oS. vicky ajedre dn Goa oie bine |= 7) maureen 26 517 
Agrarians 2 ei sed Oe le e+ 5 Moe aes 35 30 
CODSETVATIVES 2h. .:.)6 5 oie g vacss » «oi emiae ian 39 23 
GOMMUNISTS 5 oye: ears. ob iaee w+) 0.5 =) gMalelseehereneanty 15 8 


Finns and 6,500 Lapps. Most 
Lutheran Protestant, which is 


Education is compulsory. 


Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 47. There is an Air Force 
of 16 groups.The Navy has four cruisers, seven 
coast defense ships, 21 destroyers, 18 torpedo boats, 


and miscellaneous ships. Other destroyers, cruisers 


Switzerland 
SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA 
Capital, Berne—Area, 15,944 square miles—Pop- Resources and Industries. ae 
ulation (U.N. estimate 1949), 4,645,000—Flag, white | comparatively small, except for oil, fo 
cross on red ground, in the Deir-Ezzor region. The prin 
Descriptive. Switzerland, in Central Europe, is | tTies are agriculture and 
bounded on the west by France, the north by 
Germany, the east by Austria and Italy, and the 
south by Italy. It is mostly mountainous, having 
many high peaks of the Swiss Alps, with many 
fertile and productive valleys between, in which 
dairying flourishes, and much foodstuff is produced. 
The chief cities are Zurich, Basle, Berne, Gene- 
va, Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 
Switzerland is the winter. playground of 


Bahu gyee Mena ecg ere 


se vaca a ar ig ublic of Syria in thee 
is bounded on the by Turke: J 


Iraq, on the south - Hashemite J 
Israel, and on the west by Leban 
terranean Sea. It is-traversed by t 
Euphrates Rivers. Beirut is the chief 


in Syria. } 
Monetary unit is the Syrian pound. 
Combined foreign trade of Syria and LL 
has been (monthly average): ; 


Burope. Four large riverine districts  con- Imports > 
tribute to its grandeur—the Rhine, Rhone, Po and (Syrian pounds) z 
Danube. The formation of the courses of the rivers 1947 30,200,000 fH 
and the channels which they have carved in the 1948 40,300,000 , 8,500,) 
valleys impart to Switzerland—situated as it is in 1949 43,000,000 9,300, 


the heart of Europe—great geographical impor- 
tance from the traffic point of view. The Alps con- Sa eee veramant, hee ; 
stitute 61%, the midlands 27%, and the Jura | Turkish Empire Sanjaks (districts) of Dar 
12% of Switzerland. —_ Aleppo, Homs, Hama, Deir-Ezzor, Latak® 
The midlands, lying between the Jura, a low~| Hauran and Jebel Druse, Syria was made a2 
lying ancient deciduous limestone range, and the | pendent State by the Treaty of Sevres (A® 
Alps, is the cultivated and industrial district, | 1999) and divided into the States Ss 
peers epee pores and Rotary de ON , | Greater Lebanon (Sept. 1, 1920). Both Ww 
e Alps constitute the most varied and beautifu ini ; 
chain of high mountains in the world. In the Swiss ministered) Unde iy Pree Hee 
Alps there are no fewer than 70 peaks With an alti- 
tude ranging from 10,000 feet to approximately 
15,000. Swiss lakes famous for their beauty are Lake 
Maggiore, Zurich, Zug, Lugano, Walansee, Brienz, 
Thoune, Lucerne, Geneva, and Constance. 
Resources and Industries. Dairy products form 
the chief agricultural industry, followed by cattle, 
pigs, fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and 
potatoes. The country is famous for its wine and 
cheese. The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, 
and manganese. Watchmaking, machinery, metals 
and precision instruments are important manu- 


factures; also silk, wool and cotton articles; elec- has a unicameral Assembly elect 

trical products and pharmaceuticals. direct vote. The President is elected by the | 

The country had in 1949 an aggregate of 80,000 | bly which also appoints a Ministry ormee 
tons of merchant shipping. wos etna 5 

The monetary unit is the franc. resident Shukri bey al-Kuwatly was over? 

in a political 

Foreign trade has been (monthly average): el-wagim why Wan Maret 3 Je eae ea 

Imports Exports 1949, Colonel Zayim and Premier Barazi wer 

(Francs) and executed Aug. 14, 1949, during a milita 

1947 402,000,000 272,000,000 rising. Legislative and executive authorit: 

1948 417,000,000 286,000,000 placed in the hands of a civilian coalition ‘ 

1949 316,000,000 288,000,000. pending the election of a constituent ass 


History and Government. Switzerland is a con- Toe ele is Nazem el-Kodsi, appointed 
federation of 22 cantons, three of which once i 4 
(1291) were members. of a defensive league and Education and Religion. ‘The population { 
later were joined by other districts. In 1648 the | Posed mainly of Sunni Moslems but there is | 
Swiss Confederation obtained its independence from | Number of Christians. Arabic is the " 
the Holy Roman Empire. Three of the cantons are | language, There is about a score of Arabic 
sub-divided. The cantons are joined under a Federal | papers published in Damascus. There is a) 
Constitution (that of May 29, 1874, being now in | education system, also a number of prival 
force), with large powers of local control retained | foreign schools. There is a Syrian Univery 
by each canton. The national authority. vests in | Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemi 


a parliament of two chambers,:a ‘‘Standerat’’_or | Bekaa, and an engineering coll : 
States Council to which each canton sends two x ifrgrt eg | 
Council has 194 members elected according to Thailand (Siam) | 
population, one representative to about 22,000 
é Capital, Bangkok—Area, 200,148 squa 
Executive power is vested in the Bundesr Fed- s } Oba ag 
eral Council) of seven members. at (Ped- | Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 17,987,00 
‘ blue double width of others 
ceeded by the Vice President. In 1950 the Pre " 
was Max Petitpierre, the Vice President “Rdwerd Descriptive. Thailand, constitutional monay 
Social welfare legislation covers subsid northwest and west and French Indo-Chin 
agriculture, soil conservation, health inSurasee northeast and east,. and the Gulf of Thi 
pensions and professional training courses. east. It also occupies the neck of the Mala 
Biucation, anSiiaveion Primary Gausstion une insula as far as the Malayan Union. It is of 
seven universities, the oldest, Basle, founded in weber SiGe apeeS Ee eed Raye pe 
1460. Swiss German dialects are spoken by a major- The Goi r 
e Government voted (July 20, 1948) to 


members. The lower house, Nationalrat or National 
PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAIL 
persons. 

The President serves for one year and is suc- horizontal stripes, -red“white-blae-white-ass 
von Steiger. situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma 
accident insurance, unemployment relief, old age | Which is part of the China Sea, on the soul 
been free and compulsory since 1874. There are topography with large areas susceptible to 


s 


Hicia: name of the country to Thailand, the 
name of Siam. , : 
k, the capital. in the delta of the Menam. 
ern city. Dom Muang eld, Bangkok, is 
by British, Dutch, India, Malaya, French, 
avian, South American airlines and Pan 
can. The Port of Bangkok, through which 
about 80% of Thailand’s imports and well 
half its exports, lies approximately 25 miles 
from the sea on the Menam Chao Phraya. 
is am open-seas roadstead at Kohsichang, 
e Thai Gulf near the mouth of the river, 
vessels of all sizes may tie up for lighterage 


, Of 20,073 gross tonnage. 


ources and Industries. There are many large 
s, teakwood being an important article of 
eenor ue higher than in almost any other 
co i 

chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
and heavily exported. Other important 
icts are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, pep- 
and cotton, 

ineral resources are extensive and include coal, 


he monetary unit is the baht (tical); official 
nge rate is 35 to pound, 12.50 to dollar. 
reign trade has been (monthly average): 


p Imports Exports 
pas (Baht) 

~ 1947 92,500,000 80,700,000 
1948 143,600,000 168,000,000 


tory and Government. Siam, one of the 
% absolute monarchies, underwent (1932) a 
jodless revolution: King Prajadhipok, a liberal, 
ed a new constitution, establishing a limited 
marchy, but he refused to sign a measure 
dicating the royal power of life and death and 
igned. He was succeeded by his nephew, Prince 
anda, who was found dead of a bullet wound 
ine 9, 1946) and the legislature named his 
ther, Prince Phumiphon Aduldet (born 1928) 
Succeed him. Later Parliament elected a two- 
m regency council, Prince Chainat and Phya 
maveraj Sevi, to rule Siam for the new king. 
new Constitution, providing for a Senate and 
Ouse of Representatives, elected by the people, 
S signed by King Ananda (1946) and the first 
Olly elected Siamese Parliament was opened. 
Nowing a revolution (Nov. 9, 1947) a new con- 
ae was adopted and signed Mar. 23, 1949. 
ing Phumiphon Aduldet was crowned May 5, 
(0. Several songs composed by the King were 
in.a New York musical comedy in 1950. 
he Premier is Field Marshal Luang Pibul Song- 
im, head of the military junta. 
iducation and Religion. Education is compulsory 
ween 8 and 15. The average literacy rate, first 
nos., 1950, is estimated at 40% for 10 years of 
* and over. The religion is Buddhism. Official 
® figures report 19,150 monasteries, 161,989 
nks, 68,271 novices, 275,679 graduates . in 
ddhism. 
Jefense. In July, 1950, Thailand offered 4,000 
cers and men to the United Nations to fight in 
fea. It was to be composed of volunteers se- 
ted chiefly from reservists over 21 and under 
in the Army, Navy and Air Force. Recruitment 
volunteers opened July 31 and closed Aug. 10 
hh more than 11,000 applications, 


Trieste 
TREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE 


irea, 320 square miles—Population (estimated 
8), 320,000. : 
“he Free Territory was set up by the Big Four 


“eign Ministers Council under the terms of the} 


ice treaty with Italy (Feb. 10, 1947) and placed 
jer the jurisdiction of the United Nations Se- 
ity Council. 

‘he Territory is bounded on the north by Italy, 
the east and south by Yugoslavia and on the 
3¢ by the Gulf of Panzano, an arm of the 
riatic Sea. J , 

‘or details of the Statute governing Trieste, see 
lier issues of THE WORLD ALMANAC. 

‘he Free Territory is garrisoned by 5,000 troops 
ece of the United States, Great Britain and 
goslavia in their respective zones. 

‘election of a governor for the Territory has not 
been made, July 31, 1950. 


Turkey 
TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI 


‘apital, Ankara—Area, 296,503 square miles— 
ulation (govt. estimate 1950), 19,650,000—Flag, 
ite crescent and white five-pointed star on red 
d 


‘escriptive. Turkey, a Republic, occupies terri- 


and has 134 merchant vessels for coastal | 


iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony and | 


349 


and Greece, on the east B i 
Met oe tek Roe aie lack Sea and on the 


Bosphorus at Istanbul a: 


(He 
i 


ranean and on the west by the Mediterranean and 
ie ee cer: aaa: bs 

e area an population of Turkey di- 
vided between Europe and Asia as follows: 


Area (Sanare Miles) Population 


a irc ae RB aEG 17/366,246 


Resources and Industries. Four-fifths of Tur- 
key’s population derive their income from agricul- 
ture, the products including tobacco, cereals, 
olives and olive oil, wool, silk, cotton, figs, nuts. 
fruits of almost all varieties, opium and gums. 
About 20 million acres are in forests, 

Turkey has large mineral resources, not yet de- 
veloped, including chrome and iron ore, zinc, man- 
ganese, antimony, copper, borax, emery, asphalt, 
meerschaum, some coal and lignite, salt, some gold 
and silver, and petroleum. 

Turkey manufactures silk, cotton and woolen 
yarn, and cloth, iron and steel, cement, paper, 
and ‘bottles and other glassware. 

The monetary unit is the Turkish lira (pound) 
of 100 piastres. 

Foreign trade has been: 


Imports Exports 
(Turkish pounds) 
1947 57,100,000 ~~ §2,100,000 
1948 64,200,000 45,900,000 
1949 67,700,000 57,800,000 


History and Government. Up to the beginning 
of World War I, Turkey or the Ottoman Empire, 
included European Turkey, Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Armenia and Kurdistan, 
also groups of islands in the Aegean Sea. 

The areas of the Turkish Empire (as late as 1916) 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 population. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres Aug. 10, 1920, im- 

posed on Ottoman Turkey after World War I, vari- 
ous divisions of her territory were made and a 
neutral zone was set up on either shore of the 
pArenseles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bos- 
phorus, 
_ The real power in the Turkish Empire was vested 
in the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by tbe Nationalists at Ankara, in 
Anatolia, after the last Chamber of Deputies, sit- 
ting at Constantinople, was dissolved April 11, 1920. 
The Assembly declared that Mohammed VI was 
deposed as Sultan, and the Sultantate abolished. 
It declared (March 2, 1924) that his successor as 
Caliph, Abdul Medjid II, was deposed as Caliph 
(spiritual head of Islam) and that the Caliphate 
was vested in the Assembly. 

Turkey (April 10, 1936) asked the powers signa- 
tory. to the Treaty of. Lausanne (July 24, 1923), 
to permit it to remilitarize the Dardanelles Straits 
and the Bosphorus. The powers agreed, July 
30, 1936, to the Montreux Convention which per- 
mitted Turkey to refortify the straits and to 
close them if it were at war or threatened by 
aggression. But the agreement also permitted free 
passage through the straits at all times for mer- 
chant vessels, in peace or war. 

The Montreux Convention was ratified (Nov. 8, 
1936) by Great Britain, France, Greece, Japan, 
Rumania, Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia and Turkey, 
but Italy refused to recognize it. The U,.S.S.R. sent 
a note to Turkey (Aug. 7, 1946) demanding re- 
vision of the Montreux Treaty and joint Turco- 
Russian control of military bases on the Darda- 
nelles, with only Black Sea nations taking part 
in the revision negotiations. Turkey refused. 

A constitution replacing the Fundamental Law 
of 1921 was adopted, Oct., 1925. It provided for 
a single: legislative National Assembly of 283 
Deputies elected on a basis of one to each 50,000 
people by males over 18, This provision was 
changed (Dec. 14, 1934) when the franchise was 
given to women and the age of both men and 
women made 22 years, and the ratio changed to 
one for 40,000. A law guaranteeing the secret ballot 


| and open vote counting was passed, July 10, 1948, 


A general election was held (July 21, 1946), the 
first under the single-degree, direct-vote system 
embodying the secret ballot and with more than 
one party in the field. The Republican People’s 
party won 395 seats in the Assembly, the Demo- 
cratic-party 66 and the Independents four. 

In elections, May 14, 1950, the Democratic party 
won more than two-thirds of the 487 National 
Assembly seats. The President, elected in 1950 by 
the Assembly for a four-year term is Celal Bayar. 


Education and Religion. Church and State now 


-, 


+ 


eS 
are separated. The ty of the Tur 
pulation is Kren Paciee tae been substituted 
‘or the liturgical language in all mosques. 4 

Education is compulsory, free and be- 
tween the ages of seven and 16, and optional, but 
free, through the university, There are ees 
intermediate, secondary and vocational schoo. 
with universities in Istanbul ¢ Ankara, Gh 
ended a on religious education (May, 
1948) by a resolution providing for optional reli- 
gious training under state supervision. 


Def . Military service is compulsory; the Air 
orcs hae been strengthened and the Navy is under 
reorganization, 


25-year ban 


Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics ° 


RUSSIA 


Capital, Moscow—Area (estimated 1947), 8,524,- 
150 “ee miles—Population (govt. estimate to 
U.N. 1947), 193,000,000—Flag, red ground with gold 
hammer-and-sickle below five-pointed gold star 
in upper corner nearest staff. 


Descriptive. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
‘publics—in area the largest country in the world— 
stretches across two continents from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. It occupies 
the northern part of Asia and the eastern half of 
Burope, from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Its west- 
ern borders brush against Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 
On the south it is bounded by Rumania, the Black 
Sea, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Korea. In the far northeast 
the tien Strait separates the U.S.S.R. from 
Alaska. 

The vast territory of the U. S. 8. R., one-sixth 
of the earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
of climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a 
varied topography. The European portion is a 
vast low plain with the Ural mountains on its 
eastern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
tains on the south and southeast. The Urals, 
separating the European from the Asiatic portions 
of the country, stretch north and south for 2,500 
miles. The Asiatic portion of the U, 8S. S, R. also 
consists largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
tain ranges on its eastern and southern borders, 

The rivers in the Huropean section include the 
Dnieper, flowing into the Black Sea, the Volga and 
the Ural, flowing into the Caspian Sea, the Don into 
the Sea of Azov; the Western Dvina into the Baltic 
and the Northern Dvina into the White Sea. The 
Asiatic section is drained by three great rivers, the 
Ob, the Yenisei and the Lena, each over 2500 miles 
which flow across Siberia into the Arctic 
in, and contains several large rivers in the 
South, including the Amur, which flows into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The capital is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
cient citadel of the Czars, forms the nerve center 
of the federated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
St. Petersburg and Petrograd), situated in the 
delta of the Neva River, was the capital of the 
Russian Empire for 200 years and now is the second 
largest city of the Union. Kiev, the 1,000-year-old 
capital of the Ukranian S. S. R., is the industrial 
center of the south. Since 1930 many new industrial 
cities have arisen in the Urals, Siberia and the 
Soviet Far Hast, The Crimea ‘is the vacationland 
of the U.S.S.R. and the highway from Sevastopol 
Winds past Yalta, Mischor, Massandra and other 
health resorts along the shores of the Black Sea. 


EXPANSION OF THE U.S.S.R. 


The expansion of the U.S.S.R. in recent years 
was the result of numerous military and diplomatic 
actions: In Sept., 1939, after Hitler began war on 
Poland, the Soviet Union denounced its treaties 
with Poland, invaded its territory and divided 
Poland with Germany, approximately the eastern 
two-thirds going to the Soviet Union. ‘A large part 
of this domain had been Russian imperial territory 
ever since the Polish kingdom was finally divided 
among Russia, Austria and Prussia in 1795. hen 
the Polish republic was reconstituted after World 
War II, the Soviet Union still retained about 
69,860 sq. miles, pop. est. 12,775,000, 

The Soviet armies also occupied and incorporated 
the independent republics of Latvia, Lithuania and. 
Estonia, former Russian imperial territory recog- 
nized as independent after the first World War, 
The Soviets also moved against Finland, defeating 
it twice (1989-1944) exacting large reparations 
and the cession of the Petsamo (Pechora) region, 
incorporating it in the Karelo-Finnish S.R., which 
has oyer 450,000 pop. Finland, from 1809 to. 1917, 
Was a grand duchy of the Russian empire. These 
es uae added ‘over 6,000,000 population to the 


In 1944 the Tuvinian Peoples Republic in Outer 
Mongolia, at one time a Russian protectorate, was 
made 3 part of the central Russian Soviet Federal 


ed to 
wished. Pre-war pop. est. 
The Soviet Union also 
most of Bessarabia; 
back and forth betw' 
Rumania. 


uum; 5 : 
The Potsdam Conference also ae the f 

ad to ane i hgh os ee hg most 03 = ey L 
uding the c Koenigsberg and 

7,000 sa. miles east of it; the southern part . 


to_ Poland. 

By the terms of the Yalta agreement, 3 
Stalin, Churchill and President Roos L 
Soviet Union, upon entering the war aga 
three months after Germany’s surrender, wow 
tablish its title to the Kurile islands and f] 
ern half of the island of Sakhalin. The Ku 
47 islands, area 3,944 sq. miles, pop. 
stretching from Japanese. Hokkaido to Kame 
peninsula. They were once important seal andk 
hunting grounds. They were held by i 
Russia until 1875, when Japan acquired thei 
southern half of Sakhalin was taken from 
at the end of the Russo-Japanese war of 1§| 
and given to Japan by the Portsmouth Peacez 
ference. The island has forests and coal and « 
13,030 sq. miles. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The U.S.S.R. is a federation consisting _ 
Union Republics, within certain whick 
further subdivisions, such as Autonomous 
Socialist Republics, Autonomous Regions an 
tional Districts. Four of the Union Republics: 
tain Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 
nine Autonomous Regions; the largest Unio ‘ 
public, the R.S.F.S.R. has also 10 Nationa 
tricts. The autonomous republics are; 


The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Rep 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% ¢ 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 
of its territory. Tts territories streteh fron 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders an 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the: 
te the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and fro: 
Arctic Ocean on the north to the shores ad 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Ki 
8S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the s 
The capital is Moscow. 


The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic { 
most densely populated of the constitue: 
publics, It borders on the Black Sea, withy 
many, Hungary and Rumania on the wes 
southwest. The northern part of Bukowine: 
added to the Ukraine 8. S. R. (1940) from Rune 
The capital is Kiev. The population is 80% UEL® 
jan. Carpatho-Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthol 
is a part of this republic. } 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soi’ 
the chief wheat-producing section of. the i 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are impc 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly adva: 

In the Donets Basin the Ukraine has 3 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. Heri 
produced 54.1% of the coal mined in the cou™ 
60% of the pig iron, 48% of the steel and 355 
the manganese. There are heavily, developed c 
cal and dye industries and salt mines, EE 
power development has made rapid advances) 

The largest hydro-electric development in Ew 
constructed on the Dnieper River and knoy 
the Lenin Hydroelectric Station, with an ult 
capacity of 558,000 kilowatts, was dynamited ¢ 
by Russia during the war with Germany. Sin 
expulsion of. the Germans the plant has bee! 
stored to operation. The development is com# 
known as the Dnieper Dam, | 


Byelorussian Soviet Soci 
ae situated on the 


| 
alist Republic (1 
western border oj) 
S.S.R.,. was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 

Under t 

settlement of the Jewish population. 
greatly from periodical pogroms and from 
racial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it 


he Czars Byelorussia was the pa 
It s 


fieid for military operations. The racia, ma 
tion is Byelorussians 80.6%: Jews, 10% oot 
Russians, Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the ca. 
The country is agricultural. Much of the) 
is marshy, but modern drainage. methods 
increased the arable area. Principal crops are 
erain and potatoes. Chief industries include 
working, matches, linen, paper, leather, oil 
ing, glass. ] 
Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku, the} 
tal, the most important oil fields in the U.S 
Before the second world war it produced mor 


‘quality Egyptian type cotton has ; 
-fifths of the population is composed meee 


rmenian S. S. R., with its capital in Erevan, 
nds largely on irrigation. Cotton and tobacco 

Widely grown. Copper and lead mining have 
en developed. The population is 85% Armenian, 


e Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and th 
men Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 


’ coal, sulphur, barite, lime 
PD The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 
s of the territory. 


hik §.8.R. (Tadzhikistan), formed from the 
er regions of Bokhara and Turkestan, was 
tted as a constituent republic on Dec. 5, 1929. 
ee-quarters of the population are Tadzhiks, 
ostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect. Chief 
ipations are farming, horticulture and cattle 
ng. Cotton, grain, sugar cane and a variety 
ts are grown. Heavy industry, based on rich 
ineral deposits and hydroelectric power, has re- 
aced handicraft. Stalinabad is the capital. 


The Kazakh Socialist Soviet Republic extends 
om the lower reaches of the Volga river in Europe 
/ the Altai mountains on the Chinese. border. 
‘contains over 100,000,000,000 tons of coal, 100,- 
0,000,000 tons of oil, vast deposits of gold, lead, 
nc, nickel, copper, iron, tin, aluminum and min- 
al salts. It has the largest amount of nonferrous 
etals, builds machinery and during the war was a 
eat industrial arsenal. Fish for its canning in- 
istry are caught in Lake Balkhash and the Cas- 
an and Aral seas. Before the Revolution only 2% 
the people was literate; now 350 newspapers are 
blished. The capital is Alma-Ata (Father of 
ples), which has several moving picture studios. 
ivaganda and Balkhash are large new centers. 


Fhe Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic is located 
the eastern part of Soviet Central Asia, on the 
mntier of Sinkiang (Western China). The people, 
ce nomadic, breed cattle and horses and grow 
bacco, cotton, rice and sugar beets. The capital 
Frunze. 

The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic has 
en formed since, the war from the former Kar- 
an S. S. R. and territory ceded by Finland. It 
S 26,000 lakes, covering about 15% of its domain. 
ne, fir and birch forests cover two-thirds of the 
2a; under-surface wealth includes granite, dia- 
se, porphyry, sandstone, marble, mica, pigma- 
es, iron, tatano-magetites, nonferrous metals and 
at. The capital, Petrazovodsk, was founded in the 
th century by Peter the Great. 


The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, in the 
ithwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
(in between the Pruth and Dniester rivers. It 
s created from territory of the former Moldavian 
tonomous Republic and Bessarabia. It is an 
ricultural region that grows wheat, barley, corn, 
ims, apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes, water- 
ons and garden truck. 


The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the 
ltic sea, is an agricultural region, where dairy 
tle and hogs are bred. The capital is Vilnius 
lina). The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic on 
» Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga, has timber 
1 peat resources estimated at 3,000,000,000 tons. 
addition to agricultural products it produces 
yber goods, dyes, mineral fertilizers and glass- 
re. The capital is Riga, on the Western Dvina 
er. The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic is 
ated on the Baltic sea, between the gulfs of 
ra and Finland. It has textile, shipbuilding and. 
lroad repair industries and its shale refining in- 
‘try is reported to be the largest of its kind in 
. world. Tallinn is the capital. These three Bal- 
states were overrun by both sides during the 
r, Eventually Russian armies occupied them, the 
ular governments were dispossessed and Com- 
nist-dominated parliaments were elected on one- 


ty tickets: — popULATION 


lo accurate current estimate of the population of 
|Soviet Union is available. Figures furnished by 
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,000,000, 

The following table of the area and population of 
the 16 constituent republics, while hot edripbals is 
believed to reflect the actual conditions of 1940: 


Republic Area sq. mi, Pop. (1940) 
Russian S. F. S. R,........6,372,860 109,279,000 
(Soviet Russia proper) 

Ukrainian S.S, R. ....... 215,600 40,200,000 
Byelorussian S. S, R...... 88,146 10,400,000 
(White Russia) 
Armenian 8. S. R......... 11,580 1,253,985 
Georgian S. S. R......:... 7,020 3,542,289 
Azerbaijan S. S. R........, 33,196 3,209,727 
Webel Sie S.oRis ach oahu 145,908 282,446 
Turkmen 8S. S. R....... 1,384 1,253,985 
Tadjikistan S. S. R... 55,584 1,485,091 
Kazakh S S. Reo... 1,059,184 6,145,937 
ESP OHI SS. Oi Rnd. ont woe 6,042 1,459,301 
Karelo Finnish’ S. S. R, 16,173 169,100 
Moldavian §. S. BR. ....... 9,176 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S..S. R....... ve 22,959 2,879,070 
Latvian S.S. R. .....-..8. 5,402 1,950,502 
Estonian S..S. R...,....ee: 18,353 1,134,000 
OLAS shtiwp es seeks fase eae 8,358,567 194,409,385 


According to the census of 1939, the Russians 
formed 58.4% of the total population; the Ukrain- 
jans 16.6%; the Byelcrussians 3.1%; the Uzbeks 
2.9%; the Tatars 2.5%. Five nationalities, the Kaz- 
akhs, Jews, Azerbaijanians; Georgians and Armeni- 
ans, each comprised between and 2% of the total. 
The population added in 1940 by the acquisition of 
territory (officially styled ‘‘reuniting with the 
Motherland’) was about 23,000,000, which is. in- 
cluded in the total shown in the table. 


RESOURCES 


The Soviet Union contains’ practically all natural 
resources used by man. Known mineral resources 
include coal, peat, oil, iron ore, manganese, copper, 
potassium, apatite, zinc, lead and others. Their 
development has become tremendous in recent 
years. The coal deposits are estimated at one-fifth 
of the known deposits:of the world and second only 
to those of the United States, and in petroleum 
the U.S.S.R. is one of the richest countries in the 
world, Land potentially suitable for agriculture is 
estimated at upward of 1,037,400,000 acres, includ- 
ing a black soil belt of 247,000,000 acres, more than 
3,000 miles long, largest single agricultural area 
in the world. There are nearly 2,500,000,000 acres of 
forest land containing about one-third of the 
world’s lumber supply. The U.S.S.R. is an exten- 
sive fur producer and its rivers and seas are rich 
in fish. The power capacity of its rivers is esti- 
mated to equal-slightly less than one-third of the 
potential water power capacity of the world, 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R, is the 
sccialist system of economy and socialist owner- 
ship of the instruments and means of production. 
Socialist property exists in-two forms; (1) State 
property; (2) Cooperative and collective farm 
property, State property includes the land, min- 
erals, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, 
water and air transport, banks, communications, 
large agricultural enterprises (Sovkhozy), munici- 
pal enterprises and the bulk of dwellings. 

The common enterprise of collective farms and 
cooperative organizations (Kolkhozy), their output 
and common buildings constitute the common, 
socialist property of the collective farms and co- 
operative organizations, Members of the Kolkhozy 
also have small plots of land attached to their 
dwellings for their own use, Peasants unwilling to 
enter a Kolkhoz may retain their individual farms, 
but are not’ allowed to exploit hired labor, Land 
occupied by collective farmers is secured to them 
in perpetuity as long as they use it in accordance 
with the law. A decree issued by the Presidium 
Aug. 29, 1948, gave citizens the right to buy or 
build dwellings containing not more than five 
rooms. 

Agriculture was collectivized during the First 
Five-Year Plan (1928-1932) when peasants were 
organized into. collective -farms, Of coopera- 
tive enterprises in which members jointly own 
the farm facilities and jointly rent, from state- 
owned machine and tractor stations, the mechani- 
cal equipment. Before the second world war there 
were 250,000 collective farms and 4,000 state farms 
operated by the state; 6,000 tractor stations pro- 
viding over 500,000 tractors and other equipment. 
The government estimated that the Germans 
looted or destroyed. 98,000 collective farms, 
1,876 state farms and 2,890 tractor stations. In 
1946 the U.S.S.R. experienced probably the worst 
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production 


The 
the estimate (1950) was 33,500,000. The wage fund 
tien} was 161,000,000,000 rubles and the estimate 
(1950) 252,300,000,000. 
Industrial production in rubles was: 

1940 1950 (Est.) 
137,500,000,000 205,000,000,000 
GOVERNMENT 

The first Russian state centered on Kiev in the 
9th century. In the 13th century the Mongols 
overran the country. It recovered under the grand- 
dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Moscow, and by 
1480 freed itself from the Mongols. Ivan IV, the 
eer was the first to be formally proclaimed 

zar in 1547. Peter-the Great, (1682-1725), extended 
the domain and in 1721 founded the Russian em- 
pire..The abortive Revolution of 1905 demonstrated 
the insecurity of the regime and led to mild conces- 
sions, The Revolution of 1917 led to the end of the 
empire (Nov. 7). The first provisional democratic 
oe Geena under Kerensky was in turn routed 


1937 
95,500,000,000 


the extreme bolshevists under Lenin. The first 
Soviet constitution was adopted in 1918 for the 
R.S.F.S.R.; the U.S.S.R. was formed in Dec., 1922, 
and the first Union constitution adopted in 1923. 
A new constitution, usually called the Stalin con- 
stitution, was adopted Dec. 5, 1936. 5 

The highest authortty is the Supreme Soviet, 
consisting of the two legislative chambers, the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 
The first house is elected on the basis of one 
deputy for every 300,000 population; the second is 
elected on the basis of 25 deputies from each 
Union republic, 11 from each autonomous repub- 
lic, 5 from every autonomous region and one from 
every national district. The Supreme Soviet meets 
twice a year for a four-year term and chooses a 
Presidium, which has broad administrative powers 
between sessions and in some instances the right 
to declare war. The chairman of the Presidium per- 
forms the duties of the titular head of the state. 
The present incumbent is N. M. Shvernik. 

The 1936 Constitution provides for universal 
direct suffrage with secret ballot. It was modified 
Feb. 1, 1944, to give each of the constituent repub- 
lics the right to have separate commissariats for 
defense and foreign affairs. The land, air and 
naval forces of the U.S.S.R. were unified in the 
People’s Ministry by a decree of the Presidium, 
Feb. 25, 1946. The ministry now deals with all ques- 
tions of foreign affairs affecting the Union and 
influences the foreign policy of the constituent 
republics. Right of the republics to withdraw from 
the Union was expressly recognized in the 1936 
Constitution. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court, 
whose members are elected by the Supreme Soviet 
for five-year terms. Similiar courts are elected 
within the constituent republics. The law courts 
of the R.S.F.S.R., which are exemplary of the 
other republics, are divided into People’s Courts 
and Special Courts, the latter including a Labor 
Section of the People’s Court, Rural Commissions, 
Arbitration Committees, Military Tribunals and 
Disciplinary Courts. Capital punishment in peace- 
time was revived for ‘‘traitors, spies and sabo- 
teurs,’’ Jan. 12, 1950. 9 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of state power is the Council of Ministers appointed 
by, and responsible to the Supreme Soviet. Chair- 
man of the Council is Generalissimo Joseph V. 
Stalin; vice-chairman, Vyacheslav M. Molotov, 
who also is chief deputy premier. 

The Foreign Minister is Andrei Y. Vishinsky, ap- 
pointed March 4, 1949. 

Generalissimo Stalin is a deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., a member of the Military 
Council of the Supreme Soviet, and General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. 
The military title of Marshal was bestowed on 
Stalin py the Presidium in 1943. He was made Gen- 
eralissimo in 1945, 

Stalin was born Dec. 21, 1879 in Gori, near Tiflis, 
Georgia, the son of a cobbler. His real name was 
Joseph Vissarionvich Dzugashvili and he was 
named Stalin (meaning steel man) by Nicolai 


Lenin. 
Politically active citizens belong to the All-Union 
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. The members 
. A. Andreyev, K. E. Vi } 

sh, A, I. Mikoyan, N. S. Khrt 

L. P. Beria, G. M. Vv, and one 
The substitutes are N. O. Bulganin, A. N. K 
and N. M. Shvernik. 3 

The Communist International _ (Com 
body, formed in 1919, was dissolved June 
In its stead a Communist Be 
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The republics and other subdivisions of the UZ 
follow the same general pattern of bo : 
and-party organization, except that the sup 
soviets of the republics have only one chambez 

The budget reflects the economic progress ¢ 
Soviet Union because of the h degree of soi 
zation of the nation. The first ‘firm’ 
(1923-1924) balanced at 2,317,600,000 rubles. 

Budgets (in thousands of rubles) for the 
eleven years follow: _" 


SUED LS awe ein tee 183,955,000 
gOS Ie oe Ren ON Segre ite 222,375,000 
1942) . eee Seeeaceee ews 182,841,000 
DE SAO boy roe «+. . 249,576,000 
1088 ey Ora tah fares ees 245,600,000 
Me, en Aan 325,252,000 
EOSG. tite een ane eos 333,000,000 
TOR. coasts « xs swe betee’ 391,500,000 
1948 Sic. dev ations” expec 428,000,000 
1940) icc chk.) Ati s cee 445,208,000 
LOGOS . Aetna see on Fae 432,000,000 


The 1950 budget increased appropriations fone 
dustrial and other development to 164.4 bi 
rubles (161.9 in 1949); the military bu 
amounted to 79.4 billion (79.2 billion in 1949 
18.5 percent of total estimated expenditures. I 
of the U.S.S.R. budget figures do not inc 
items which would make them comparable toa 
United States budget figures. ‘Ez 
Since Soviet currency circulates only withins 
Soviet Union, both exports and imports the 
are prohibited by law. All payments abroad 
made in gold or fareign currency. : 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


Universal compulsory education for children 
troduced for a four-year period (1930), has s 
been extended. Education begins at the age 
seven, if 

The number of pupils in secondary and elen 
tary schools (1948) was 29,339,000. In the s 
year there were 772 universities and technical |¥s 
eges of university standards with 670,000 stu@® 
and 65,000 in the faculties. In 1946 there 7h 
2,700 vocational railway and factory apprentice ®: 
schools. A system of tuition was introduced in 
in the secondary schools and higher educati 
institutions, Heretofore tuition had been free! 

Religious education is permitted but it must 
violate the basic principle of separation of 
church and state, established Jan. 23, 1918. | 

In 1945 there were 20,000 religious congregat} 
of the Orthodox faith with 30,000 priests; | — 
theological seminaries, a theological academy 
Moscow, another in Leningrad and 87 monasté 
and convents. ; 
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MILITARY F =| 


The fighting forces are consolidated under !® 
People’s Ministry. Stalin resigned as supy #i 
commander-in-chief in 1947 and appointed 47 
Nikolai Alexandrovitch Bulganin to the. office. 
tary training begins in the schools at 12 
hours a week). Compulsory service ins at 
The Army and the Navy have separate air fo 
No precise information on the size of the pres, 
army, navy and air forces is available, It 
estimated in 1949-that 30 divisions of 20,000 |) 
each were based in occupied territory and | i 
120 divisions of 10,000 men each were used in hy 
duty, but this is conjectural. An extensive pr 
of airplane development, including jet pla 
indicated by the planes exhibited at the Mosco 
reviews. The first public exhibition of Soviet-} : 
duced jet planes was given on Aviation - 
July 17, 1949. at Moscow, at which Stalin’s 
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. Vassily Stalin, was vice marshal. For- 
_attaches observed that the planes 
were odern and reached an extremely high 


1 ships in service in 1950 included three 
, 10 cruisers. Believed in service also 
60 submarines, 
and a 
addition: 
ction 
(Feb. 


hare of the Italian navy. 
force ha 


Uruguay 
UBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 


ital, Montevideo—Area, 72,153 square miles— 
lation (U.N, estimate 1949), 2,353,000—Flag, 
mated four blue, five white horizontal stripes, 
sun insignia on white ground in upper cor- 
nearest staff. 


Descriptive. Uruguay, the smallest and one of the 
tnded on ty Republics in South America, is 


led on the north and east by Brazil, on the 
by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 
one the River Uruguay, which is navigable 

the Plata to Salto, 200 miles north, Lying 
tween latitudes 30° and 35° south and consisting 
“ed grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily 
thy climate with a uniform temperature. 
Resources and Industries. More than 2,150,000 
rés are under cultivation. The chief products 
© meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, citrus fruits, 
, tobacco, oats and linseed. The textile and 
ne making industries are important. 


The monetary unit is the peso (gold standard). 


Foreign trade in dollar equivalent has been 
sonthly average): 


Imports ' Imports 
1947 $17,930,000 $13,540,000 
1948 16,700,000 14,910,000 
* 1949 15,390,000 15,970,000 


Trade with the United States (annual): 


1947 $75,500,000 $37,800,000- 
1948 60,200,000 57,700,000 
1949 34,600,000 54,100,000 


History and Government, Uruguay, once a part 
the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata and 
er a province of Brazil, declared its indepen- 
nce (Aug. 25. 1825), which was confirmed by: a 
saty with Brazil and Argentina (Aug. 27, 1828). 
ie first Constitution was adopted (July 18, 1830). 
i¢ present Constitution (adopted April 19, 1934) 
ovides for a Chamber of Deputies of 99 members 
cted by the Provinces according to population. 
d a Senate of 30 members elected by the nation 
a whole, 15 being from the party polling the 
‘gest vote and 15 from the party with the next 
‘gest vote. Suffrage is universal with propor- 
mal representation in operation. Foreigners may 
come naturalized without losing their former 


enship. 

The President, Senators and Deputies have four- 
iz terms. The President appoints a Cabinet of 
xe from the parties which have a majority in 
rliament. President and Ministers are subject to 
tes of censure. The President is Luis Batlle 
tres, who succeeded to the office (Aug. 2, 1947) 
‘the death of President Berreta. : 
Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
islation was written into the Constitution, which 
vides for old-age pensions, child welfare, State 
*e of mothers, free medical attention for the 
3r, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwell- 
ss for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
ek, a minimum wage and special consideration 
' employed women and minors. It recognizes 
rkmen’s right to strike and form unions. 
tducation and Religion. Church and state are 
arate and there is complete religious tolerance. 
© preponderant religion is Roman Catholic. 
mary education is compulsory and free. There 
@ university in Montevideo. The language is 
anish. 

Jefense. There is compulsory military training. 
e Army is composed of volunteers between the 
ss of 18 and 45. There is a small Air Force and 
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The State of Vatican City 
STATO DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO 
irea, (108.7 acres) .16 square miles—Population 
ec, 1932), 1,025. 


the Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
erruptions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
iy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
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sea, to. a, comprising an area of some 16,000 square 
miles, with a population in the nineteenth century 
of more than 3,000,000. This territory in the 

of Pius IX. was incorporated in the Kingdom 
Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope being confined 
to the palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in 
Rome and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
Italian law (May 13, 1871). This law also guaran- 
teed to the Pope and his successors.in the chair of 

. Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
however, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
after negotiations (begun Oct. 4, 1926), when the 
Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat and the 
financial convention were signed in the Lateran 
Palace (Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 
Premier Mussolini. e Treaty and Concordat es- 
tablished the independent state of Vatican City, 
and gave the Catholic religion special status 
Italy. The treaty (Lateran Agreement) was duly 
tatified by the Pope and by the Italian Parliament 
(May 14 and 25) and signed by the King (May 27) 
and became effective (June 7) by exchange of rati- 
fication at the Vatican. 

The Lateran Agreement was made an integral 

part of the Constitution of Italy (March 26, 1947). 
The Lateran Agreement became Article 7 of the 
Constitution. The article reads as follows: 
“The State and the Catholic Church are each in 
its own order pata) a and sovereign. Their 
relations are regulated by the Lateran Agreement, 
Any modification of these agreements if bilater- 
ally accepted does not require the procedure of a 
constitutional amendment,” 

Vatican- City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers nec- 
essary for the administration of the Holy See. 

The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may delegate 
legislative power. In all cases not covered the 
Italian law of Rome applies. The Secretariat of 
State of His Holiness represents the Holy See in its 
diplomatic relations with foreign countries. By the 
Treaty of Conciliation the Pope is pledged to a per- 
petual neutrality with respect to political disputes 
between gcvernments and to absention from inter- 
national congresses called to cope with same, unless 
his mediation is specifically requested by both par- 
ties to a dispute. The flag of the State is white and 
yellow, charged with the crossed keys and triple 
tiara. Postage stamps have been issued, and a 
complete coinage was struck (1931). 

Police duties are carried out by the Pontifical 
Armed Corps which comprise the Noble Guards, the 
Swiss Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor and 
the Pontifical Gendarmerie. 

The present Sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, ~ Eugenio 
Pacelli born in Rome and elected Pope, 262nd, in 
succession to Pius KI (March 2, 1939). The late 
Pius XI in 1933,. began to go outside Vatican City, 
and summered, with more or less regularity, at 
Castel Gandolfo in the Alban Hills. He modernized 
life and habits in the State of Vatican City by 
full use of wireless, telegraph, telephone, radios, 


automobiles and other up-to-date conveniences. 


Venezuela 


ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA 


Capital, Caracas—Area, 352,150 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 4,596,000—Flag, 
three horizontal bars, yellow-blue-red; are of seven 
white stars in blue portion. 


Descriptive. Venezuela is the northernmost state 
of South America and is bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean Sea, with a coast line of 1,750 miles, 
on the east by British Guiana, the southeast by 
Brazil, and the west and southwest by Colombia, 
with maximum measurements of 928 miles from 
east to west, 790 miles from north to south. 
Seventy-two islands are included in the territory of 
Venezuela, the largest being Margarita (20 by 40 
miles) which has been made the state of Nueva 
Esparta, and is an important pearl center. 

he Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,100 
miles in length and_13}4 miles wide at the apex 
of the delta, it is the third largest river system 
in South America, and is navigable to Puerto 
Ayacucho (more than 1,000 miles upstream), where 
the extensive rapids of Atures and Maipures pre- 
yent further navigation. 

Venezuela is entirely within the torrid zone, the 
southern boundary extending to less than one de- 
gree north of the equator. The northernmost 
point is 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern Andes 
and the foothills are covered With dense forests; 
the high plateaus provide excellent grazing; The 
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necting railway is 23 miles long. In all, V 
has more thon 6,000 miles of highways. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture and stock 
taising are the chief industries. It is estimated 
that 20% of the total population (or about 75% of 
pete gainfully employed) is Cle in the former. 

‘offee is the major agricultural export, and is 

second only to petroleum in total export value. 
_ Other important exports are cacao, balata, tonka 
beans, hides and rubber. Imports are textiles, ma- 
chinery and hardware, foodstufis, chemicals and 
drugs. Venezuela claims to be the second foremost 
petroleum country of the world. Production in 1948 
Was 489,991,000 barrels. Concessions are held by 
foreign interests. Other minerals are gold, copper, 
coal, salt, iron, tin, asbestos and mica. Diamonds 
are also mined, 


Unit of currency is the bolivar. 
Foreign trade has been (monthly average): 


Imports Exports 
(Bolivares) 
1947 155,900,000 80,700,000 
1948 191,600,000 290,300,000 
1949 186,800,000 280,000,000 


Venezuela’s merchandise trade with the United 
States (annual): 


Imports xports 

(Dollar values) 
1947 $426,800,000 $173,500,000 
1948 516,600,000 270,800,000 
1949 518,500,000 278,800,000 


History and Government. The Republic was 
formed after an amicable secession from the 
Colombian Federation (1830). 

Venezuela has had many revisions of its Consti- 
tution since ‘the first was adopted (1819). That 
now in force, replacing the 1936 version, was 
signed and promulgated (July 5, 1947), Venezuela's 
Independence Day. It provides for a President 
elected for a four-year term by direct universa’ 
vote, who cannot succeed himself for at least two 
following terms; a Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties; and a Supreme Court. The Constitution 
recognizes and protects the right of peyvare rop- 
erty, guarantees to the individual rights of educa- 
tion, employment and health, and also embraces a 
basic labor law that calls for a degree of profit- 
sharing, the right to organize and strike, paid 
vacations, pensions, dismissal indemnity. It guar- 
antees a fair return to capital, although it pro- 
hibits monopolies while permitting the formation 
of employer associations. 

Voting is by Secret ballot and is open to all over 
18, ineluding illiterates. 

Lt. Col. Carlos Delgado Chalbaud was named 
Provisional President by a military junta (Nov. 
24, 1948) which replaced Romulo Gallegos, first 
president under Venezuela’s new Constitution 
(elected Dec. 15, 1947). 


Education and Religion. The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
majority of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed. Ali education, including college, is 
free. Primary, and secondary education are com- 
pulsory. 

Defense. Military service is obligatory for all 
persons, 18 to 45. The Navy consists of several 
gunboats and minor craft. 


Yugoslavia 
FEDERAL PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Capital, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 16,640,000—Flag, 
three horizontal bars, blue-white-red, with red 
star in center. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslavia, com- 
posed of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia— 
is bounded by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on 
the north, by Rumania and Bulgaria on the east, 
by Greece on the south, and Albania, the Adriatic 
Sea and Italy on the west. 


_ Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the basic 
industry, for Yugoslavia is a country of small 
peasant holdings, and it is closely followed by cat- 
tle raising and forestry. These furnish occupation 
for 85% of the population. Nearly one-third of the 
area is covered with forests (19,068,637 acres), 
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tou 
gether with elements of the Russian army di 
out the invaders (1944-1945). By terms of 
peace treaty with Italy, Feb. 10, 1947, the gre 
art of the Italian province of Venezia G 
ara, Pelagosa and adjacent islands were cede 
Yugoslavia. 
King Peter IIT named a new regency co 
(March 2, 1945) and on its organization Msg t 
Joseph Broz (Tito), Communist, was chosen P 
Minister. Elections for a Constitutional Assen 
were held (Nov. 11), with the Government part! 
easy victor. : 
Yugoslavia became a Federated Republic 
31, 1946, under a new Constitution setting 
government closely resembling the Russian pati 5) 
The Constituent Assembly unanimously acce® 
the new basic law and named Marshal Titel 
form the new government, The Constituent As 
bly had proclaimed Yugoslavia a republic (Nov) 
1945). King Peter in London refused to recog 
the provisional Tito Government Aug., 1945 i 
The new Republic deprived King + alee ir. 
other members of the Karageorgevitch dynast™ 
their nationality and confiscated their prop® 
March 8, 1947. 
Yugoslavia’s Parliament, which elects the Pre§) 
ium for a four-year period is composed of | 
chambers, likewise elected for four years—the 
eral Assembly (Representatives) and a Chs 
Council of Nationalities (Senate). The Presiul) 
of the Presidium is head of the state. The ¢ 
stitution enfranchises women, separates Chil 
and state, and lays down a number of econell 
principles, including the breaking up of large/§) 
tates into units not larger. than 80 acres, jf} 
placing foreign trade under state control, 
saan ‘eneral ehagiiene: March, 26, nee the 
s People’s Front party received 9,05q i) 
be (33-4% Ph cbeee cae A ek | 
resident o: e Presidium is Dr. fy: 
elected*+1945, reelected 1950. ai = 
A five-year plan, embracing industrializa’ 


electrification and agricultural development. 


put into effect in 1947. The government a7 
ized control over heavy industries, Feb ts 
first phase of a plan to decentralize the commu 
state in Yugoslavia. | 


Education and Religion, Elementafy educatic 
nominally compulsory and free, There are uni 
sities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Lyublyana, Skoplye 
Roepe Mh Steal ta recognized and e 
equal rights. Serbia-Orthodox ranks fir, : 
by the Roman Cathalic, his i 


Defense. The Yugoslav Army is compo 
unteers, with about 10 per cent of there as } 
The Air Force is in process of reconstruction, | 
Navy was destroyed in World War II, 


Foreign Countries—Population of Chief Cities 
Population of Important Foreign Cities 


.. | Yugoslavia 
B Germany. . 


. .|Cz’choslov 
. ./}Germany, . 
'r.|Belgium.. . 

. |Rumania. . 


16” p’tr’ ee 


USSR: 
.|Germany.. 


.|Germany.. 


Ireland... 


.-|Germany.. 
.|Germany.. 


-|Seotland.. 
8.5.R. 


3 Seotland: 


ak §.8.R,. 
syvédell 


- {1,164,963 


Pop. 


Source: Latest census figures and latest official estimates 


City Country 


500,000 
4,332,242 
"216,2 


984}619 


038,017 
:|1,088, O17 


"644,116 
377,423 
315,774 


(Guadalajara. 
Guatemala 


Koenigsberg. 

Kaliningrad. 

Kanpur 
(Cawnpore) 


Magdeburg... 
Makeevka. 


Mariupol... 
Melbourne, 

Greater, . . 
Messina. 
Mexico City. 
Milan 


Nanking. . 
Nantes..... 
Naples..... 
Neweastle.. : 
Nice 


Ningpo,..., 


Mexico. . . 


3 Philippines 


Germany.. 


.|France..,. 


U.S.8.R... 


Australia... 
Ttaly 


. (Canada 
|U.S.8.R.. 
. |Manchuria 


England, . . 
France.... 
China,.... 


228,049 


225,553 
476,30) 
226,500 
bie 364 


845,316||P 


285,000 


“11,006,100 
a 368,433 


Nottin; bee ee 

Novosibirsk 

rah ernie? Germany. 
.|U.8.8.R.. 


8 || Odessa. 


-|Cz'choslov 


-|Kores. ... . 
-.-|Burma. . 


e 
(Pern’ buco) |Brazil. . 
iga Latvia. 
Rio Janeiro. |Brazil. . 
Italy. 
Argentina, 
seeks on 


222/000 
1,192,850 


: 11,007,000 


{1,139,921 
4,137,018 
"863,515 


2 
218,774 


Shanghai. . . 
Sheffleld.... 
Shizuoka.... 
Sholapur.... 
Sograbaya “i 
Soerabaya... 


. + (Sweden. . 
.|England.. . 
Stuttgart. ../Germany,. 
Sverdiovsk. . 5 


Sydney, @G’ om 


‘Thessalonike 
Tientsin..,. 


Valencia. . 
Valparaiso. . 


Vancouver, 


Wuppertal. . 


7||Yaroslovi. .. 


Yawata..... 
Yokohama. . 
Zaporozhie. . 
Zaragosa....|Spain 
Zurich 


934,933 
249,734 
400,415 
510,102 
393/211 
ate 781,567 
15551, *520 
"522/403 


510,258 
16, 


72,984 
966,879 


,000 
327,000 
213,000 


ae 
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NOTED PERSONALITIES 
English Rulers 


A.D. indicates year of accession 


und,of Rent wing of Wexex founded Heptarchy 

Ealhm: ent, sosee 
: Egbert, defeated Dances, by sea and iand....... 
...|Second son of Ethelwulf...... 2.2... e ee eee eee eee eee 


Danes in battle... 2s... ss eee es 
efeated the Danes, author..... 
See ee 


ee 


.....| lhe Confessor, son of /thelred il, canonized. .......... 


William I...|Obtained Crown by conquest over Harold, at Hastings.........+- 

William If. .|Third son of William.I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow........-. 

Henry l.....|/Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beousters SOP et a ee ty. 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 

ees of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, — daughter of 


Stephen. .... 


-|Son of Geoffrey cee eee Matilda, gt! aed of Henry, I. 


steers 


* son of Edward I; danenea by Pai 
I. dward II of Carnarvon..........0. s.ss-s 
Richard IT. 


Henry IV....:|Son of John of Gaunt nea Rees son of Edward IIE 
Henry V.. Eldest son of Henry IV, h OUUEG 3-4 seritigtsie’s cian we ieva Niet 
Henry VI...:|Only son of Henry V. 


Edward IV. .|His grandfather was Rina he 2 aan. 5th son of Edward 
TII., and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 
Lionel, third son of Edward Ill; Edward IV was 6 ft., 3 in, tall. 
Edward V ...|Fldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London. ..... 
Richard Ili, (“Crookback"”) Brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field ....; 
HOUSE OF TUDOR 
Henry VII...|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of! 
Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 
daughter of John of GUNES | score aero vien'e MREINT LENA 
Henry VIIH..|Only pupyiving AGE of Henry VII,; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded. : 
peeerd VI. ./Son of Henry VIII., by Jane Seymour, his bp patent btn de 
BS Rees sis: Daughter of Henry ViII., by Catharine of Aragon........... bece 
Mizabeth’.. -|Daughter of Henry VoL, by Anne Boleyn whe. waa beheaded.... 
GUSE OF STUART 
JamesI.....|/Son of Mary Queen a Scots, pepedauenten, a boots IV,; and 
Margaret, daughter of Henr' 
Charlies I..../Only survivin son of James I.: 
ONWEALTH DECLARED MAY 
The Crom- |Oliver. Cromwell Lord Protector. . 


wells....... Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector. res ks 25. 1659. 
HOUSE OF STUART (RESTO 
Charles If. ../idest son of Charles I, died without ie wa 


James II...:|Secona son of Charles’ I. 
Ua to Feb. 13, 1689) 
William III, 


and Mary II 
Anne....... 


Georgel....}; 


George ll.. 
George Lil. 


George IV... 
William IV 
Victoria... 


Edward VII, 


George V:.. 
Edward Vili 


George V1... 


The name of the Royal Family was changed to Windsor by a proclamation (July 17, 1917). 


Lady Jane Grey daughter of the Marquis of Dorset and wife of Lord Dudl ; 
Edward VI just before his death, as his successor to the crown; and she was siroulalmee “aly 10, ri 


Queen by the Council of State’ the Council proclaimed (July. 19) Mar as Queen. 
seized, and she and her husband pleaded guilty. to erinan sa take berisaacts eae 


i 


— Fe dail rE OU ay ‘ 


Noted PersonalitiesRulers of Scotland, France 357 


_ Rulers of Scotland _ : 


Eochaid. 
883/Donald II. 
$00|Constantine Il. 
leolm I. 
780|Talorean Ii. Indulf. 
782|Talorcan IT). 962|Dub (Duff). 
784 966|C 


1286| Margaret. 
Conall. jen. 1292|John Baliol, 
789| Constantine. 971|Kenneth IT. 1298|Sir W. 
20) A: Il. 995|Constantine ITI. 


1040) Macbeth. 
57|Lilach. 
Scottish Dynasty ||1058)/Malcolm ITI. 
843|Kenneth I (S.C. Mac-||1093|Donald III. (Bain). 


Alpin I, §58|Donald I. (Alpin) ||1094|Duncan IL. 
Brude V. 862|Constantine I. 1097| Edgar. |Mary 
‘Angus I. (again). 877) Aed. -\{1107| Alexander I. 1567\James V1. 


Bae Sage esiisart. was Mobert, 11.(631¢-1900)2 | errare) ae hs. caer ae eee 
er o a (0) 7 

cr, the Steward of Scotland by the latter's | States of Scotland although a female, an, infant, 

Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. Pande, in he pg Raed ys tor the, ance 0 Book 

mes VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of | Fdward I of England decided in favor of John 

nd as James I and was crowned in 1603. Baliol. 


Rulers of France 


‘om 57 to 52 B.C. Julius Caesar led the Roman | cens, took hold. Meantime the Merovingians had 
ons against the Gauls, who were isolated tribes | split into east and west classes, called Austrasians 
ut unified leadership, except for one unsuc- | #nd Neustrians. The’ mayors of the palace were 
sful rally under Vercingetorix. At c. 250 A.D. the | Often the real rulers. 
inks began to penetrate Gaul from the East and The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
i of Herstal (687-714), followed by his son, Charles 
wh themselves between the Somme and the 
: Martel (martel means hammer), father of King * 
se. For three centuries Rome held off the bar- oy 
xs u Pepin the Short and grandfather of Charlemagne 
s and imposed its institutions on Gaul, then | (Charles the Great) who, in 800, at Rome, was 
Merovingian Franks led in ousting them. | crowned Emperor by Pope Leo III. 
ting the 5th century the Visigoths, Burgundians, | Charlemagne and ‘his brother Carloman, who 
ks, Ripuarians and Salianis established gov- | were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointly 
ents and were able to unite to repel the Huns | Over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman 
t Attila at Chalons-sur-Marne, 451 A.D. | lived only three years. thereafter, Charlemagne 
e first great Merovingian king was Clovis died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans 
B A : A call Aachen. His grandsons fought among them- 
1 wig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who selves with armies backing them, but made peace 
septed Christianity and began to rule 481 A.D. | at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided, 
ie dynasty lasted until Childeric III, 742, when France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King 
arles Martel, conqueror of the invading Sara-j| Louis, and thereafter was’a separate kingdom. 


D. Name and year of Accession A.D, Name and year of Accession 
s The Carlovingians F House of Bourbon 
46| Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans 1589| Henry IV, of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry IT; 
Louis II, (the Stammerer), son 1610 murdered 
79| Louis Ili, (died 882), and Carloman II 610/ Louis XTII, (the Just), son 
Charles If. (the Gross) 1643| Louis XIV, (Le Roi Soleil, the Sun King) 
$|Rudes (Odo) 1715) Louis XV, great grandson 
Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929 1774| Louis XVI,. grandson: married Marie Antol- 
Robert, brother of Budes, killed in war nette: both beheaded by Revolution, 1793. 
Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy Their son, called Louis XVII, said to have 
Louis [V, son ot Chas. IIL. Died in fall off horse died in prison, never ruled 
Lothair, son, poisoned First Republic 
86|Louis V, his son, poisoned by queen 1792|National Convention 
1795| Directory, under Barras and others 
. The Capets 1799| Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul 
37 Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great an aS0e be was elected by popular vote Con- 
ys (the Wie) ae SO pee. First Empire 
enry I, his son, last Norman 1804| Napoleon, Emperor, so chosen by popular vote 
60|Philip I, (the Fair), son, king at 14 : $e > BE ’ 
Louis VI, (the Fat), son 572,329 to 2,569) 
Louis VII, (the Younger), son le Bourbons Restored 
Philip Il, (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims||1814| Louis XVIII King: brother of Louis XVI 
23|Louis VIII, (the Lion), son . : |1824| Charles X, brother: deposed 
26| Louis TX, (Saint Louis), son, crusader House ot Onltane 
a5 Baiip WW dns Pan\seon. King at 17. 1830) Louis Philippe (Zgalite), King 
i4|Louis X,(the Headstrong) ,son. His posthumous Second Republic 


son, who lived only 7 days, is sometimes}|1848|Louis Napoleon elected president 
called John I. Since there was no other male 


iss 5 § Phili Second Empire 
ee caren chee mone en cunay Suns OF P|! 1852| Louis Napoleon, Emperor, deposed 1870 


¥ the Fair r 
i6;Philip V, (the Tall), brother of Louis X__ Third Republic—Presidents 
12|Charles IV, (the Fair), brother of Louis X 1871|'Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historlan 
1873| MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M, (1808-1893) 
House of Valois 1879| Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned 


1887|Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated 
Philip VI, (of Valois), grandson of Philip III ¢ Bing 
Disgnn't1, (the Good), his son, retired to England || 1894 See ey nahiaon oe 


lCharies y, (ne Wise) son 1899  Loubct, Brae (1835°1020) 
42} Charles VII, (the Victorious), son ates ia Peel ee bieeo ion 4) 
Aj Louls XI, (the Cruel), son, civil reformer 1920| Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned 
les VILi, (the Affable), son ray ; 4 
3 alert SCT, creat grandson of Ohaties V 1920/ Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943) resigned 
3 Francis 1 , of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law vat TSR WELIE Col 10a 
Henry II, son, killed at a joust _ ||1932| Lebrun, ‘Albert (1871—.. ..) resigned 


9) Francis IL son, married Mary Stuart _ 
0 Charles IX, bro., son Catherine de Medici Fourth Republic—President 
4i\Henry III, bro., King of Poland, stabbed 1947| Auriol, Vincent (1884—) Elected by Parliament 


a 


ee i 


he 2 


Carlovingian Dynasty 

Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, ruled what 
is now France, Italy and Middle Europe; es ed 
Ostmark (ater Austria); crowned Roman 
peror by Pope in Rome, 800 A. D. Died, 814. 
Red I eee) the Pigus, son; crowned by 

arlemagne Sad. f 
( Louis the bern) son, succeeded to East Francia 
Germany) 843-876. 

Charles the Fat, son, inherited East Francia and 
West. Francia (France) 876, reunited empire, 
crowned emperor by pope, 881; deposed, 887. 

’ Arnulf, nephew, 887-900. Partition of empire. 

Louis the Child, 900-911, last direct descendant 
of Charlemagne. 


em- 


Conrad I, duke of Franconia, first elected Ger- | 


man’ king. Saxon Dynasty; First Reich 

Henry I, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 
ied + the cca eres son; crowned Holy 

oman Emperor by pope . 

Otto II, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. 4 

Otto ITI, 982-1002, son. Minority regency by 
mother and grandmother. Crowned emperor at 16 


by_pope. 
Twenty II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 
House of Franconia (The Salic House) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto I. 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 


nexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungary. 
Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 


. Agnes of Poitou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 


did penance at Canossa. 
Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 
Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
peror in Rome, 1134. -Start of contest between 
Suabian house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 


Welt. House of Hohenstaufen 

Conrad III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade, 

Frederick III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade. 

Frederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy. In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1196, took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans, Son became king of Sicily, 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, son of Frederick I. 

Otto, of House of Welt, 1193-1215; deposed, 

Frederick II, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of 
Sicily; crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou. , 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
never recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Italy 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
staufen became extinct, 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 

Rulers from Various Houses 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar II of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia. Be- 
queathed duchy of Austria to eldest son, Albert. 

Adolphus, count of Nassau, 1291-1298, killed in 
war with Albert of Austria. 

Albert I, German king, 1298-1308. 

Henry VII, of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 
emperor in Rome. 

Louis (Ludwig) of Bavaria, 1314-1347; * Also 
elected was Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
1314-1330, leading to war. Abolition of papal 
sanction for election of Holy Roman Emperor (be- 
gun 800 A, D.) 

Charles IV of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. 

Wenceslaus, 1378-1400, Deposed. 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 
Sigismund, 1411-1437, also king of Hungary. 
Hapsburg Dynasty 
Albert II, of Austria, 1438-1439, son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 

gary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks. 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of 
with the Turks and. with Charles 
Maximilian 


wi 
pe ee tk son, mal 
Burgundy. Assumed Roman Emperor, 
Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; gr: 
Ma ; Luther; Reformation and 


wars. : 2) 
Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 4 
1576; son, Rudolf I, 1576-1612; son. : 
wa ya 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginnin 
e 30 years’ war. 
Ferdinand II of Steiermark, 1619-1637 
emperor at Frankfort; religious wars. 
Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Peace of West 
1648, Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph pe 
Lite Charles VI, 1711-1740; son : 
vi] Cs Ge EN ; 
pMaria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with a 
the Great, King of Prussia. ‘ 
Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretent 
the throne, crowned; defeated-by Maria The 
Francis I of Lorraine-Tuscany, 1745-1765; _ 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to 
Joseph II, 1765-1790; son, first partitic 
Poland, Leopold II, 1790-1792. j 
Francis II, 1792-1806, known as Francis I, . 
peror of Austria, ruled Germany 1792-1835. In 
he abdicated as German emperor and 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 
Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. (Abdicated) 


Rulers of Prussia 
Nucleus of Prussa was the Mark of Brandenk! 
First margrave was Albert the bear (Albre 
1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become marg 
ir Frederick, burggrave of Nuremberg, — 


40. 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, was calle 
Great Elector. His son, Frederick III, priya 
was crowned Frederick I of Prussia, Jan. 18, ? 
ruled till 1713. 

Frederick IJ, the Great, 1740-1786, annexed 
lesia, part of Poland. = : 
Frederick William II, nephew, 1786-1797. 
Frederick William III, 1797,1840. Napole 
wars. Queen Louise, (d. 1810). ; 
Frederick William IV, 1840-1861. Uprisin 

1848 and first parliament and constitution. 


Second German Reich | 

William I, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation 
Schieswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian — 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan: 
1871, at Versailles; William, German emyp 
(Deutscher Kaiser), Bismarck, chancellor. 

Frederick III, son, 1888. 5 

William II, son, 1888-1918. Led Germany in Y 
War I, abdicated as German emperor and kin" 
Prussia, Nov. 9, 1918. Died in exile in Netherli 
June 4, 1941, 

Minor rulers (Wuerttemberg, Saxony, etc.) 
abdicated. Germany became a republic at Wei 
July 1, 1919, Frederick Ebert, president, 1919-3 
Paul von Hindenburg-Beneckendorff, 1925, 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 2,.1934. Adolf Hitler, ¢ 
cellor, chosen successor as Leader-Chanes 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third Reich. 
nexed Austria, March, 1938. Precipitated World » 
II, 1939-1945. Reported suicide in bomb she 
under chancellery, Berlin, May 1, 1945. 

For subsequent history see Foreign Count 
Germany. | 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 

Francis Joseph II, nephew, 1848-1916, emper¢ 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of | 
tria-Hungary formed, 1867. After assassinatio 
heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, June 28, 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War 

Charles I, grandson, 1916-1918, last empero 
Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Noy. 1 
1918. (d. 1922) ' 

For subsequent history see Foreign Count 
Austria, 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand IJ of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
tile and Leon, 1479, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504, Ferdinand 1516, 
Succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V. Succession: 1556, 
Philip II; 1598, Philip IIT; 1621, Philip IV; 1665, 
Charles II: 1700, Philip V (first Bourbon, grand- 
son of Louis XIV of France): 1746, Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand VII, both arrested by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 1808, Joseph Bona- 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand VII, recalled; 1833, Queen 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843 Isabella 1 
age, fled 1867; 1870 Amadeus I, abdicated, 
18/3, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alph 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of Austria regen’ 
Alphonso XIII, who became of age 1902, 
revolution, Alphonso left country but did not 
dicate; republic abolished monarchy, presid 
1931, Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1936, Manuel Any 
Fascist revolution, 1936, succeeded; Gen. Fran 
Franco proclaimed Supreme Chief, 1939, with 
vision that he be succeeded by monarchy. Alph 
XTII died in Rome Feb. 28, 1941, aged 54; 
property and citizenship had been restored, 


| 


‘ Noted Personalt 


A.D. 
96 Nerva 
98|Trajanus 
117|Hadrianus 


The Kingdom 
lus (Quirinus) 
Numa Pompilius 
Tullus eee 


lius 
arquinius Superbus 
The Republic 


217|Macrinus 


Plebeian Aedileship created 
Sonsular Tribunate organized 


ribunate elective 
Proconsulate introduced 
it)Naval Duumvirate elective’ 
Dictatorship of Fabius 
Maxim 


249) Decius 


258} Gallienus 


Tibunate of Gaius Gracchus 
Dietatorship of Sulla 
First Triumvirate formed 


270) Quintil! 
270) Aurelianus 
275) Tacitus 
276|Florianus 
276|Probus 
282)Carus 


% (Caesar, Pompeius, Crassus) 
Dictatorship of Caesar 
43|Second Triumvirate formed 
| (Octavianus, Antonius, 
Lepidus) 
i The Empire 
27|Augustus (Gaius Julius 
Caesar Octavianus) 


'Galba 
}iGalba; Otho; Vitellius 
Vespasianus 


$1) Domitianus 


138} Antoninus Pius 
161 ie ele Aurelius and Lucius 


erus 

169|Marcus Aurelius (alone) 
180|Commodus 
193|Pertinax; Julianus I 
193|Septimius Severus . 
211|Caracalla and Geta 
212|Caracalla (alone) 


218|Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) 
222)Alexander Severus 
235|Maximinus I (the Thracian) 
238/Gordianus I and Gordianus 
II; Pupienus and Balbinus 
238|Gordianus IIT 
| 244|Philippus (the Arabian) 


251/Gallus and Volusianus 
253|Aemilianus 
253) Valerianus and Gallienus 
(alon 
268)Claudius II 
lus 


283|Carinus and Numerianus 
284|Diocletianus 

286/| Diocletianus and Maximianus 
305)|Galerius and Constantius I 
306| Galerius, Maximi 


Severus 
307|Galerius, Maximinus II, 
Constantinus I, Licinius, 
Maxentius 
311/Maximinus II, Constantinus 


I, Licini 
312|Maximinus 

I, Licinius 
Titus 314|Constantinus I and Licinius 
324|Constantinus I (the Great) 


ties—Rulers, Roman, Italian and Ottoman Empire» 359. 


- Roman Rulers 
Roman Rulers: From Romulus to end of Empire in West 


Name 


A.D. Name 
337|Constantius II, Constans I, 
Constantinus If 
340/Constantius TI and Constans 1 
3e0/Jullanus It the A: 
anus e state) 
363/Jovianus bs 
East and West 
364/Valentinianus I (West) and 
Valens (Hast 
367) ValentinianusI with Gratianus 
(West) and Valens (East) 
375/Gratianus with Valentinianus 
II (West) and Valens (Hast) 
378)/Gratiarus with Valentinianus 
II (West) and Theodosius ! 


Eas 
383] Valentinianus II (West) and 
Theodosius I (East) : 
394/Theodosius I (the Great) 
395|Honorius (West) and Area- 


dius (Hast) . 
408|Honorius (West) and Theo- 
dosius II (Hast) 
423)Valentinianus III (West) and 
: Theodosius II (Hast) 
450|Valentinianus III (West) and 
Marcianus (East) 
455|Maximus (West); Avitus 
(West); Marcianus (Hast) 
456|Avitus (West) and Marcianus 


457 Metoriean (West) and Leo 1 
461 Severus 1 (West) and Leo I 
467 agora te. (West) and Leo | 
472|Olybrius (West) and Leo I 
473 Glyeertus (West) and Leo | 


. 


ie) 
(the Goth) 


nus II, 


ast) 
474|Julius Nepos (West) and Leo 
, Maxentius II (East) 
II, Constantinus|| 475|Romulus Augustulus (West) 
and Zeno (Kast) 
476|End of Empire in West; Odo- 
vacar, King of Italy 


fulers of the Roman Empire in the East sat in Constantinople, and for a brief period in Nicaea, until 
‘capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, when it was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


\fter Napoleon fell in 1814 and Murat, King oi 
ples, was shot in 1815, the Congress of Vienna 
fored pre-Napoleonic political states as follows: 
‘dinia and Genoa under King Victor Emmanuel 
f Savoy; Parma and Piacenza under Duchess 
rie Louise, former French queen; Modena under 
hduke Francis IV cf Hapsburg; Tuscany, under 
se Ferdinand III of Hapsburg; Lucca~ under 
chess Maria Louisa of Bourbon; Naples and 
iy under King Ferdinand I of Bourbon; the 
mal State under Pius. VII; Lombardia-Venetia 
ler Austria; Corsica under France. This re- 
ion: led to half a century of bloody conflict, 
dlts, .suppressions by Austrian and French 
gps. Most spectacular were two campaigns led 
Guiseppe Garibaldi, first in 1849, when he pene- 
fed to Rome, and again in 1860, when he lib- 
ted Sicily and marched into Naples with Victor 
mantel II. The latter was proclaimed king of 


Italy at Turin, 1861. Rome was captured by Gen. 
Cadorna Sept. 20, 1870 and made the capital. Suc- 
cession;, (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Em- 
manuel III who, in 1937, was proclaimed Emperor 
of Ethiopia. The Allies in 1943 restored Haile 
Selassie on the throne of Ethiopia, In 1946 Victor 
Emmanuel III abdicated; was succeeded by his son 
Crown Prince Humbert as Humbert II. Victor 
Emmanuel III died in 1947. 

The Italian Supreme Court announced June 18, 
1946, on the results of the June 2, plebiscite for a 
monarchy or a republic, confirming that the elec- 
torate had chosen a republic, Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi assumed the powers of provisional Chief of 
State on June 13, 1946, the same day King Humbert 
II went to Portugal as an exile. On June 28, 1946, 
the Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de Nicola, 
Liberal, as Provisional President of the Italian 
Republic. Luigi Einaudi was elected —President 
May 11, 1948. 


Rulers of the Ottoman Empire 


urkish tribes driven from Central Asia by the 
agols c. 1200 A.D., settled near the Euphrates 
Asia) Minor. The Ottoman Empire was estab- 
by Osman (Othman) c. 1299 A.D. He was 
first to be called sultan, 

sman I, 1290-1326. Orkan I, 1326-1359; married 
odora, dau, of emperor of Constantinople. 
“ad I, 1359-1389; made Adrianople capital, ex- 
ied power as far as Serbia. Bajazet I, 1389- 
; reached Danube, fought Timur (Tamerlane) 
‘sia Minor. Mehmet I (Mohammed), 1413-1421. 
‘ad. «II, 1421-1451. Mehmet ‘II, 1451-1481, the 
queror, took Constantinople, 1453, date con- 
red beginning of Modern History. This ended 
istian rule in Constantinople. 

ajazet II, 1481-1512. Fought Venice at Lepanto, 
28, 1499. Entered Poland and Egypt, combined 
shate with sultanate, Selim I, the Grim, 1512- 
| Suleiman I, the Magnificent, 1524-1566. Con- 
‘ed first siege of Vienna. Selim II, 1566-1574. 
ad III, 1574-1595; murdered five brothers; had 
children. Mehmet III, 1595-1603; murdered 19 
hers. Ahmed I, 1603-1617. Mustafa I (incom- 


petent) and Osman II, 1618-1622; killed by jan- 
issaries. Mustafa I, 1622-1623. Murad V, 1623-1640. 
Ibrahim I, 1640-1648, 

Mehmet IV, 1648-1687; Turks defeated by Aus- 
trians at St. Gotthard, 1664; siege of Vienna lifted 
by King John Sobieski of Poland, 1683, marking 
ebb of Turkish rule in Europe. 

Suleiman II, 1687-1691. Ahmed II, 1691-1695 
Mustafa II, 1695-1703. Ahmed III, 1703-1730. Mah- 
mud _ I, 1730-1754. Mustafa III, 1757,1773. Abdul 
Hamid I, 1773-1789. Selim III, 1789-1807. Mustafa 
IV, 8 mos., 1807-1808. Mahmud II, 1808-1839; dis- 
solved janissaries, odered officials to discard tur- 
ban, adopt fez. Abdul Mejid, 1839-1861, fought 
Crimean war. Abdul Azib, 1861,1867. Murad V, 
3 mos., insane. Abdul Hamid II, 1876-1909; con- 
stitutional rule begun. Mehmet V, 1909-1918. Meh- 
met VI, 1918-1922 The sultanate was separated 
from the caliphate and abolished. Ankara was made 


capital. _- PRESIDENTS OF TURKEY 


Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, 1923-1938, 4 terms 
Ismet Inonu, 1938, now in 4th term, 


360 Rulers of Netherlands; Belgiwm; Denmark; Sweden; Norwa 
Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


The Netherlands originally were cities and prov- 
inces of present Holland and Belgium, ruled by 
Burgundy, Austrian panne and Spain. In 1579 
the Catholic South broke and seyen northern 
provinces formed the Union of Utrecht under the 
Stadholder, William the Silent, whose highest title 
was count (d. 1584). Power rested in the States 
General, Leaders included Prince Maurice of Nassau 
(d. 1625); Frederic Henry (d. 1647), who married a 
daughter of Charles I of England; William I (d. 
1650); William IIT of Orange, who married Mary, 
dau. of James I1 of England—they became king 
and queen of England. William died, 1702. William 
IV (d. 1751); William V (d. 1795). Here ended the 
Dutch Republic. The Batavian Republic, 1795-1798, 
was created by the French. Napoleon made-his 
brother Louis King of Holland, 1806. He abdicated 
1810, when Holland was annexed to France, William 


} = 


Frederick, Prince of Orange, son of Willi 
a revolt 1813, was named sovereign — 
Bee, ete, a aad ‘Balslube. ‘The Be 
ral C) ‘ r 
Spreng par pee 
The rulers since then: : 


The Netherlands (Holland)—(1840) W. 
(1849) William III; (1890) Wilhelmina ( 
William III and his second wife Princess 
Waldeck); Wilhelmina abdicated Sept. 4, 
favor of daughter Juliana, 39. 


Belgium—(1831) Leopold I of A Canon 
of Queen Victoria; (1865) Leopold IT; (1909) # 
nephew of Leopold II; (1934) Leopold TI, | 
Albert; (1944) Prince Charles, Regent. Leop 
returned; yielded throne to son Baudouin, 
Royal, Aug. 16, 1950. 


— SS 


Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


The medieval history of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway is one of continual struggle for domination 
by rival leaders. National issues started in the 10th 
century, when Christianity was introduced. 


Denmark—Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King 
Canute, who ruled in London 1017-1035, was most 
famous. The Valdemars furnished kings until the 
15th century. In 1282 the Danes won the first 
national assembly, Danehof, from King Erik. 

Most redoubtable medieval character was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Valdemar IV, born 1353, married 
at 10 to King Kaakon VI of Norway. In 1375 she had 
her infant son Olaf made king of Denmark. After 
his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark and 
Norway. In 1388 Sweden accepted her as sovereign. 
In 1389 she made her grand-nephew, Duke Erik of 
Pomerania, titular king of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, with herself-as regent. In 1397 she 
effected the Union of Kalmar of the three kingdoms 
and had Erik crowned. In 1439 the three kingdoms 
deposed him and elected Christopher of Bavaria 
king (Christopher III). On his death, 1448, the 
union broke up. 

Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
elaims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 
tian II conquered Sweden. He was thrown out 1522, 
and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden, Denmark 
continued to dominate Norway until the Napoleonic 
wars, when Frederick VI joined the Napoleonic 
cause after Britain had destroyed the Danish fleet 
(1807). In 1814 he was forced to cede Norway to 
Sweden and Helgoland to Britain, receiving Lauen- 
burg. Successors; 1839—Christian VIII; 1848— 
Frederick VII; 1863—Christian IX; 1906—Frederick 
VIII; 1912—Christian X; 1947—Frederick IX. 

Sweden—EHarly kings ruled at Uppsala, but did 
not dominate the county. Sverker (1134-1155) 
united the Swedes and Goths. In 1435 Sweden ob- 
tained the Riksdag, or parliament, After the Union 
of Kalmar, 1379, the Danes either ruled or harried 


the country until Christian IT of Denmark 
quered it anew, 1520. This ied to a rising un 
Gustayus Vasa, who ruled Sweden 1523-1560. 
established an independent kingdom. Charl 
(1594-1611, crowned 1607) conquered Mi a 
tavus It Adolphus (1611-1633) was called t 
Great. Later rulers: 1633—Christina; 1654—Charr 
X; 1660+-Charles XI; 1697—Charles XII (inyac 
of Russia and Poland, defeated at Poltava, 

28, 1709); 1718—His sister, Unrika Eleanora, elect! 
queen; 1720—Her husband, Frederick I (of Hesse 
1751——Adolphus Frederick; 177i—Gustavus 17) 
1792—Gustavus IV; 1809—Charles XIII. (Un 
with Norway began, 1814). 1818—Charles XIV. 
was Jean Bernadotte, Napoleon’s Prince of Por 
Corvo, elected 1810 to succeed Charles XIII. 
founded the present dynasty. 1844—Oscar I; 1859 
Charles XV; 1872—Oscar II; 1907—Gustavus V. 


Norway—Overcoming many rivals, Harald B 
fager (872-930) conquered Norway, Orkneys a 
Shetlands. Olaf, great-grandson (995-1000) broug 
Christianity into Norway, Iceland, Greenland, 
1035 Magnus the Good also became king of Des 
mark, Haakon V (1299-1319) had married 
daughter to Erik of Sweden. Their son, Magn 
became ruler of Norway and Sweden at. 6. 
son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denma 
their son Olaf became king of Norway and De 
mark, followed by Margaret’s regency and ti 
Union of Kalmar, 1397. 

In 1450 Norway became subservient to De# 
mark and was forced into wars against Swed: 
and Hanseatic League. Christian IV (1588-164 
founded Christiania, now Oslo. After Napoleor 
wars, when Denmark ceded Norway to Swede 
a strong nationalist movement forced recognition .— 
Norway as an independent kingdom united wi 
Sweden under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. 
1905 the union was dissolved and Prince Carl 
Denmark became Haakon VII. 


Rulers of Russia; Premiers of U. S. S, R. 


Dukes of Kief (Kiev)—(850) Rurice or Rurik; 
(879) Oleg; (913) Igor I; (945) Olga, his widow; 
(955) Swiatoslaw I; (973) Jaropalk I; (980) Vlad- 
imir; (1015) Swiatopalk; (1018) Jaroslaf; (1054) 
Tsiaslat 1; (1073) Swiatoslaw [T; (1078) Wsewolod 
I; (1093), Swiatopalk UI; (1113) Vladimir II; (1125) 
Mitislaf; (1132) Jaropalk {T; (1138) Wiatschelaw 
and Wsewolod II; (1146) Isiaslaf II, and Igor II: 
(1153) Rotislaf; (1149) Jurie, or George I, who 
built Moscow. 

Grand Dukes of Vladimir—(1157) Anar ‘ 
(1175) Michael I; (1177) Weewolod fits (113) 
Jurie, or George IT; (1217) Constantine; tage) 
Jaraslaf If, then his son; (1245) Alexander-Nevski: 
(1263) Jaraslaf III; (1270) Vasali, or Basil TL: 
(1275) Dmitri, or Demetrius I; (1281) Andrew IT: 
(1294)  Daniel-Alexandrovitz: (1303) Jurie, or 
George TIT, deposed; (1308) | Michael IIT; (1320) 

sali, or Bas ; uri 
restored; (1327) Alexander IT. bitte cs nik 

Grand Dukes of Muscovy—(1328) Ivan; 

I; (1340) Simeon; (1353) John II; (1359) Demeter 
Ii, Prince of Susdal; (1362) Demetrius III, Don- 
skoi; (1389) Basil III, Temnoi; (1425) Basil’Iv. 


Michael=Feodorovitz, of the hou: 

Gssvended form, John Ta (1645) Alanis’ hie ae ) 
or 6 I 

brothers of Feodor IIT. yan Ve sn eae 


I, ty 
Great (to 
d the city 
grad, and, st/ 
ne ree widov} 
Vvitz, and gran\} 
d; (1730) Ann 
f the Czar Iya} 
W of Peter t] 
oa 


of 

murdered in ing 

+ (1825). Nicholas 
1855) Alexander II, gq 
iene anaes 2 

nder . The 

nated in\ 1918. He hd 
revolution of March jj 
Pentre Kerens} 
ovisional Go p 
the Communist Government "| 


Communist Party, 


.The country is no 


Republics. 
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_ Noted Personalities—British; Irish 


British Authors 


INCLUDING POETS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, MISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


Name B’n| D’dj Name B’n| D’d Name 
Addison, goseun 1563)1631|Drayton, Michael 1608/1674| Milton, John . 
Ainsworth, W..H. 1631|1700|/Dryden, John 1779|1852|/Moore, Thomas 
Akenside, Mark 1819|1880|Fliot, George (Marian ||1838/1923 Morley, John 
Arnold, Edwin Hvans Cross) 1642|1727|Newton, Sir Isaac 
i Arnold, Matthew 1620}1706|Evelyn, John 1632|1703|Pepys, Samuel 
Ascham, Roger 1791)1867 Faraday, Michael 1688/1744|/Pope, Alexander 
‘Austen, Jane 1707|1754| Fielding, Henry 1664|1721|Prior, Matthew 
|Bacon, Francis" 1685|1732|/Gay, John 1863/1944 Quillér-Couch, Arthur T. 
Bacon, Roger 1737|1794 Gibbon, Edward 1552|1618/Raleigh, Sir Walter 
Bailie, Joanna 1836)1911 Pees ae William S. |/1814/1884|Reade, Charles 
Barrie, James M. 1728)1774)| Golds: Oliver ....{1946| Ri lghatd Henry H 
Beaumont, Francis 1716)1771|Gray, ME raae Mrs. J. G. Robertson) 
Bede, the Venerable 1856/1925 peeeard, I H. Rider 1689|1761 Ripaieane Samuel : 
Bennett, Arnold 1777|1859|Haliam; Henry 1847/1929) Rosebery, Earl of 
Bentham, Jeremy 1840/1928|Hardy, Thomas - 1828) 1862|Rossetti, D. Gabriel 
Bentley, Richard 1831|1923| Harrison Frederic 1819/1900) Ruskin, John 
Boswell, James 1778)1830|Hazlitt, William 1771|1832|Scott, Sir Walter 
Bridges, Robert 1578|1657|)Harvey, William 1564/1616|Shakespeare, William 
Bronte, Charlotte 1793)|1835|Hemans, Felicia 1792)1822|Shelley, Perey Beene 
Bronte, Emily 1591/1674) Herrick, Robert 1751/1816|Sheridan, Richard B. 
Browning, Elizabeth B, ||1588/1679 Hobbes, Thomas 1554|1586|Sidney, Sir Philip 
1889| Browning, Robert 1770|1835) Hogg, James 1771/1845|Smith, Sydney 
1922|Bryce, James 1798|1845|Hood, Thomas 1721|}1771|Smollett, Tobias 
1688|Bunyan, John 1711|1776 Hume, David 1774/1843)/S he ere Robert 
1797\|Burke, Edmund 1803]1857|Jerrold, Douglas W. 1552/1599|Spéhser, Edmund 
/1796|Burns, Robert 1709|1784| Johnson, Samuel 1672|1729 Steole, Richard 
1824|Byron (Geo, Gordon) 1574/1637|Jonson, Ben 1713|1768 Sterne, Laurence 
7|1844)Campbell, Thomas 1796|1821|/Keats, John 1850)|1894|Stevenson, Robert Louis 
1881)/Carlyle, Thomas 1819|}1875)Kingsley, Charles 1667|1745/Swift, Jonathan 
'8|44:00|Chaucer, Geoffrey 1865|1936| Kipling, Rudyard 1837|1909|Swinburne, Algernon C. 
1773 Chesterfield, Earl of 1874|1945|Knoblock, Eduard 1809/1892|Tennyson, Alfred 
1835|Cobbett, William . 1775|1834|Lamb, Charles 1811}1863|Thackeray, W. M, 
1865|Cobden, ROHAN: 1775|1864|Landor, Walter 8. 1700)1748|/Thomson, James 
Coleridge, 8. T. 1330|1400|Langland, mae 1815/1882}Trollope, Anthony 
Congreve, William 1838/1903|/Lecky, W. E. 1593/1683] Walton, Izaak 
Corelli, Marie 1866/1947 LeGedienne, Hichard 1858)1935 Weteene Sir William 
Cowper, William |1632|1704| Locke, John. 1674|1748|Watts, Isaac 
Darwin, Charles 1800|1859 Macaulay, Thomas B. 1866)1946) Wells, H, G. 
Defoe, Daniel 1864/1948/Machen, Arthur 1787/1863|Whately, Rey. Richard 
De Quincey, Thomas 1564|1593|Marlowe, Christopher 1770)1850) Wordsworth, William 
Dickens, Charles |/1621|1678|Marvell, Andrew 1640/1715| Wycherly, William 
Disraeli, Benjamin 1584|1640|Massinger, Philip 
11631|Donne, Rev. John 1828'1909| Meredith, George 


Noted British in Other Fields 


Born| Died Name Vocation Born| Died Name Vocation 
1861) 1936| Allenby, Viscount. .|Sold.Admin’tr}| 1876} 1947] Lytton, Lord Victor... ./Statesman 
1852| 1928 |Asquith, Herbert H.. ../Statesman 1866} 1937| MacDonald, J. te Statesman 
1781} 1843)Bagot, Charles..,.-.... Diplomat 1808] 1892| Manning, Henry B.. .| Religion 
1867| 1947|Baldwin, Stanley....... Statesman 1650] 1722 Marlborough, Duke of, .. Soldier 
1848} 1930/Balfour, Arthur J.. .|Statesman 1831; 1879 | Maxwell, Jas. Clerk..... Physicist 
4117) 1170|Becket, Thomas &...... Archbishop 1806] 1873] Mill, J. Stuart........- Economies 
1685) 1753 Berkeley, George....... Bishop 1867| 1948] Milne, Lord George... ..|Soldier 
1847| 1933|Besant, Annie......... Theosophist 1480) 1535) More, Sir Thomas, .....|Economicts 
1723} 1780/Blackstone, William... .|Law 1635) 1688] Morgan, Henry........ Buccaneer 
1829} 1912|Booth, Gen. William... .|/Religion 1550) 1617} Napier, John.......... Mathemat. 
1811]. 1889|Bright, John.......... Economist 1758] 1805|-Nelson, Lord.......... Admiral 
1770). 1827|Canning, George.......- Statesman 1801| 1890] Newman, John Henry. . .|Religion 
1421} 1491|Caxton, William....... Printer 1820) 1910] Nightingale, Florence. ..|Nurse,Sanita. 
1863) 1937|Chamberlain, Sir Austen.jStatesman 1771| 1858) Owen, Robert......... Socialist 
1836| 1914|Chamberlain, Joseph. .. ./Statesman 1759| 1806) Pitt, William.......... Statesman 
1869} 1940/Chamberlain, Neville. . .|Statesman 1708] 1778) Pitt, Wm. E. of Chatham|Statesman 
1725) 1774|Clive, Robert:.......-- Sold. Statsm. |} 1658} 1695 Purcell, Henrye cate na Musician 
1728) 1779|Gook, James.......... Discoverer 1772| 1823] Ricardo, David. ....-. Economist 
1489| 1556|/Cranmer, Thomas...... Archbishop 1832} 1914] Roberts, Ear! . ..../Soldier 
1599| 1658/Cromwell, Oliver....... Protector 1800} 1882) Ross, James'C. nce Discoverer 
1877| 1948|D'Oyly Carte, Rupert.. .|Theater 1830] 1903] Salisbury, Maries ... | Statesman 
1540) 1596|Drake, Sir Francis...... Explorer 1867| 1948|Sankey, Lord John. . Statesman 
1856] 1934)Elgar, Edward........- Composer 1868} 1912] Scott, Robert F.-. -| Explorer 
1805) 1869|Epps, Johbn...........- Homeop. 1874| 1922 Shackleton, Ernest H.. _}fixplorer 
1624| 1691/Fox, George.........-- Quaker 1723) 1790} Smith, Adant oo eeete Economics 
1849| 1945/|Fleming, Sir Ambrose. . . |Seientist 1580] 1631| Smith; Capt. John Colonizer 
1786| 1847|Franklin, John......... Explorer 1860| 1947) Smith, Gipsy.......... Evangelist 
31535) 1594 ¥robisher, Martin. 22... Discoverer 1820] 1903] Spencer, Herbert......./Science 
1809} 1898)Gladstone, William PB... .|Statesman 1781) 1848) Stephenson, George... ..|ngineer 
1746] 1820|Grattan, Henry........ Orator 1843} 1900) Sullivan, Sir Arthur 8.. .|Composer 
1594) 1643|Hampden, John........ Patriot 1879) 1948)Swann, Sir Oliver...... Aviation 
1732| 1818|Hastings, Warren...... Sold., Gov. 1613} 1667) Taylor, Jeremy........|Religion 
1792) 1871|Herschel, John......... Astronomer 1484) 1536| Tyndale, William...... Religion 
1738] 1822|Herschel, William...... Astronomer 1820} 1893) Tyndall, John........./Ssientist 
1795| 1879)| Hill, Rowland......... Postal Ref. 1822} 1913) Wallace, Alfred R.......|Scientist 
1861) 1947 Hopkins, Sir Frederick G.|Biochemist 1676) 1745| Walpole, Robert...... Statesman 
1575) 1611|}Hudson, Henry........ Discoverer 1736) 1819| Watt, James. ... Feagineer 
1825| 1895|Huxley, Thos. Henry. . .|Scientist 1769} 1852| Wellington, Duke ‘of. ...|Soldier 
1887| 1946|Jeans, Sir James.......- Scientist 1708} 1788| Wesley, Charles....... Preacher 
1859] 1935|Jellicoe, Earl.......... Admiral 1703] 1791 Wesley, QUINN ceetiget create Preacher 
1573) 1652|Jones, Inigo...¢....... Architect - 1714] 1770] Whitefield, George......}Preacher 
1883] 1946|Keynes, John Maynard. .|Economist 1759| 1833] Wilberforce, William... .|Abolitionist 
1491) 1555|Latimer, Hugh........ Religion ....| 1947] Wilkinson, Ellen....... Trade Unions 
1871) 1950|Lauder, Harry......... Actor 1802) 1865} Wiseman, Nicholas P,...|Religion 
1863| 1945|George Lloyd, David... .|Statesman 1632) 1723] Wren, Sir Christopher. . .| Architect 
1827| 1912|Lister, Joséph......... Surgeon 1324| 1384] Wycliffe, John.........|Religion 


Downing Street Named for Harvard Graduate 

Winthrop: Their son was George Downing, who 
attended Harvard College. He then moved to 
London, where he was most successful. Downing y, 
St. was named for him, and Downing College, J 
Cambridge, was named for one of his descendants 


- One of the best-known houses in the world, 
Wo. 10 Downing St., home and office of the British 
prime minister bears the name of an American. 
One of the early settlers of Salem, Mass,, was Em- 
Manuel Downing, who married a sister of Governor 
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Famous Europeans of the Past 
M—Musician, 


A—Artist 


C—Composer, E—Explorer, 
P—Philesopher, S—Scientist, St—Statesman, 


1809|/ Haydn, 
1925) Hoetzendorf, 


1884| Mendel, Gregor. 


1791|Mozart, Wolfgang A... 


1926|Rilke, Rainer M 


1827|1879|De Coster, Chas.—W. 
1§22|1899|Franck, Cesar—C. 


Austrians 
Vocation 


.|Soldier 


. |Psychoanalyst 
Drama 


W—Writer. 


A 
1849) Strauss, Johann. . . 


899 
1227) Wal 


» JO 


i np)... .|Mi 
ther v. Sy oaateeiains 


1929) Welsbach, (Karl Auer)... 


858; 
: ; 1942/Zweig 


Belgians 


Name 


1857/1931|Mont, Pol de—W. 
1836/1924) Picard, Edmond—wW. 


, Stefan 


B'n| D'd 
1861|1907| Van Lerberghe, Chas. 


Name 


—wW. : 
*k, Maurice 1823|1883)Pirmez, Octave—W. 1855/1916|Verhaeren, Pmile—W; 
Sg of ° 1818]1902/Potvin, Chas.—W. j 
Czechs 
B’n| D'd Name B'n| D’d Name Name 


1884/1948|Benes, Eduard—st. 


1890/1938/Capek, Karel—W. 
1592/1670} Comenius, Jan—W. 
1841 1904| Dvorak, Anton—C. 


1810)1836|Macha, Karel—W. 
1887/1948] Masarky, Jan—St, 
1850)1937| Masarky, T. G.—St. 
1848/1922! Mylesbec, Jos.—S. 


Danes 


j Bin D'd| 


1798/1876|Polacky, Frantisek—W, 
1845/1912|Sladek; Jos.— W. | 
1824) 1884/Smetana, Bedrich—C, 


Bin; D’d Name 


D’d Name 


1805/1875| Andersen, Hans 
Christian—W. 
1681)174i|Bering, Vitus J—E. 
1546/1601) Brahe, Tycho—s. _ 
1842/1927|/Brandes, Georg—W. 
1857/1919) Giellerup, Karl-—W. 


B'n; D’d Name 


1684|1745|Holberg, Ludvigav.—W 
1813|1855| Kierkegaard, Soren—P,” 
1894/1948) Moeller, John Christmas 


st, 
1777|1851 “eben Hans Christian 


1874|1943 Pontoppidan, Henrik 


1140/1206 Saxon, Grammaticus 
1770|1844)Thorvaldsen, Albert B. 
Ste 


Hungarians 
B'n| D'd Name B'n| D’d Name B’n| D'd Name 
1825|1904\Jokal, Maurus—W. 1847/1910|/Miksath, Kalman—W. || 1814|1878|Szatmary, Joseph__W. 
1802|1894) ossuth, Louis—Sst. 1823)/1849|Petofi, Sandor—W. 1861)1918/Tisza, Stephen—St. | 
1891) 1886| Liszt, Pranz—cC. 1818]1865|Semmelweiss, Ignaz—-S. {1800 1855] Vorosmarty, Mihaly—W_ 
Swedes 
B’n, D’d Name B'n| D’d Name B’'n| D’d Name 


1793/1866) Almquist, C. J. L.— Ww. 
1859)1927| Arrhenius, Svante A.—S. 
1740)1795|Bellman, C, M.—W. 

1895/1948) Bernadotte, Count Folke 


st, 
1779)1848)Berzelius, Jakob—s. 
1803/1865) Bremer,:Fredrika—W. 
1867|1945|Cassel, Gustay— 
1701/1744|Celsius, Anders—s. 


1803]1889) Mricsson, John—S. 
1860)1911/Froding, Gustay—W 
1783|1847|Geijer, E. G.—W. 
1860|}1925| Hansson, Ola—W. 
1864/1930) Karlfeldt, Erik Axel— Ww. 
1858/1940| Lagerlof, Selma—W.. 
1707|1778|Linne, Carl von—S. 
1843|1921|/Montelius, Oscar—W. 
1833|1896|Noble, Alfred B.—S. 


1842/1919] Retzius, Gustaf—s. 
1630/1702)Rudbeck, Olof—s. 
1828)1895/Rydberg, Viktor—w. 
1793) 1823|Stagnelius, B. J—w. 
1593|1672|Stiernhietm, Georg—Ww, 
1849/1912/Strindberg, August ~ 
1688)1772 Swedenborg, Emanuel 


—W:. 
1782|1846|Tegner, Ksaias—w. 


Academy of France 


The Academy of France (L’Académie Francaise), 
generally called the French Academy, is a self- 
perpetuating body of 40 members (‘‘immortals’’) 
who are supposed to conserve the language and 
literature of France. It is a branch of the Institute 
of France, state-supported; was founded about 
1630 and incorporated by Louis XIII through Cardi- 
nal Richelieu in 1635. Abolished by the Revolution, 

793, it Was revived by Napoleon, 1796. Between the 


World wars it published the 8th edition of the 
authoritative French Dictionary. While it has many 
great members, many others (Balzac, Flaubert, | 
Rousseau, Diderot, Stendhal) were never elected. 
The Academy Goncourt was founded in protest by | 
Edmond de Goncourt in 1896. It has 10 members 
and gives prizes to worthy authors. The French 
Academy made up for the non-election of Moliere 
by placing his bust in its hall with the inscription: 
“He did not lack glory; we lacked it.’ : 
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Philosophy 


. ney olpenia 
. | Physicist 


.| Theater 
1918 Annie Cuisine Poetry 
1889) Augier, (Hmile).,.....: Drama 


iets Fiction 
1891 Banville, Theodore de. .| Poet 
1935|Barbusse, Henri 
1923|Barrés. Mautice..... 


1867|Baudelaire, Charles. . ..|Poetry 
1524|Bayard, Pic Pe ess. | Knight 
1799 Beaumarchais, Pierre.. .|Drama 
1899/Becque, Henry Drama 
1857 Béranger, Pierre. Poetry 
1941) Bergson, ‘Henri 


Drama 


tte es tty? Fiction 
1907 Berthelat, Marcellin... . .|Science 
1875|Bizet, Georges. 
1809|Blanchard, “Heacieais 
1936|Blériot, Louis 
1711|Boileau, Nicolas. Poetry 
1821/Bonaparte, Napoléon.. .|Soldier 
Bossuet, Jacques. 
Bourget, Paul. 


.|Science 


Fiction 
Fiction 


2|Brieux. Bugéne........ Drama 
Brillat-Savarin, A...... 
1788|Buffon, Georges... ....- 


1848|Chateaubriand, 
ETANCOINSs 1.51.20 0) 41 


oetry 
1889|Chevreul, Michel... ... Chemist 
1929 Clemenceau, Georges. . 


1445| 1509|Comines, Philippe de... |History 
1798} 1857|Comte, Auguste. ...... Philosophy 
1621} 1686)Condé, Prince de...... Soldier 
1743| 1794|Condorcet, Marquis de: |Philosophy 
1767| 1830/Constant, Benjamin. .. .| Literature 
1842) 1908|)Coppée, Francois...... Poetry 
1845) 1875|Corbiere, Tristan,..... Poetry 
1606] 1684/Corneille, Pierre....... Drama 
1674| 1762/Crébillon............. Poetry 
1854) 1928|)Curel, Francois de..... Drama 
1859! 1906/Curie, Pierre......... Science 
1769} 1832)Cuvier, Georges....... Nat. History 
1789} 1851)Daguerre, Louis......- Inventor 
1759| 1794|Danton, Georges...-...- Revolutionist 
1840] 1897)Daudet, Alphonse....... Fiction 
1862). 1918 Debussy, Claude...... Composer 
1596}. 1650| Descartes; René....... Philosophy 
1713| 1784|Diderot, Denis........ Encyclopedia 
1859| 1935)Dreyfus, Col. Alfred. . .|Soldier 
1803] 1870)|Dumas, Alexandre..... Fiction 
1824] 1895)Dumas, Alexandre fils. .| Drama 
1651| 1715|)Fénelon, Francois de, ..|Relig. Liter. 
1821} 1890)Feuillet, Octave....... Fiction 
1821] 1880 Flaubert, Gustave..... Novelist 
1851} 1929)Foch, Ferdinand....... Soldier 
1886| 1914|Fournier, Alain.. |... . -|Novelist 
1844| 1924\France, Anatole (Jacques~ 

Anatole Thibault) .. .|Fiction 
1333] 1400|Froigsart. Jean........|Chronicles 
1838] 1882)|Gambetta, Léon....... Statesman 
1811] 1872|)Gautier, Théophile.... . Poetry 
1882| 1944|Giraudoux, Jean....... Drama 
1816] 1882|Gobineau, Comte de. . . |Sociologist 
1822] .1896|Goncourt, Edmond de. .|Literature 
1830| 1870|Goncourt, Jules de..... Literature 
1515] 1572;Goujon, Jean..:....... Sculptor 
1818} 1893}Gounod, Charles....:. - Composer 
1787| 1874|Guizot, Francois....... History 
1579) 1631|Hardy, Alexandre...... Poetry, Dr. 
1842} 1905|Heredia, José-Maria de. | Poetry 


1857| 1915)Hervieu, Paul......... rama 
1802| 1885|)Hugo, Victor.......... Poetry, Fict. 
1848) 1907|Huysmans, Joris-Karl. .|Fiction 
1876] 1944|Jacob, Max..... sso. | Poetry 
1868] 1938|Jammes, Francis,...... Poetry 
1412} 1431|Jeanne d’Arc...... .|Soldier 
1852) 1931)|Joffre, Joseph J. C. Soldier 


1706) Joliet, Louis,......... Explorer 


a eral are lake Novelist 
. |Literature 
1875|Barye, Antoine........ Sculptor 


Philosophy 
. |Composer 
Physiology 


. ./Composer 
Sete eet .| Aeronautics 


Religion 
Sia ntaiedle tere Inventor 


Gastronomy 
Nat. History 


1564/Calvin, Jean..........|Religion 
1935|\Cambon, Jules........ Diplomat 
1557|Cartier, Jacques....... Navigator 
1635|Champlain, Samuel de. .|Explorer 
1823)Charles, Jacques....... Physicist 
1603|Charron, Pierre........ Moralist 


Fict., Relig. 
Poet 


. |\Statesman 
1683/Colbert, Jean-Baptiste. . Statesman 


_ Noted Personalities—Noted French 
Noted French 


__ Subject Born 


ame Subject 
1800/Kléber, pale Eo) 4 wh 


tesa La Bees Jean iy :|Morallst 
1834) Lafayette, Marquis de. | Soldier 
1695|La Fontaine, Jean de, ..|Fables 
1829|Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste] Naturalist 
1869|Lamartine, Alphonse de he! 
1680|La Rochefoucauld...... Moral 
1870|Lautréamont, Comte de|P. hems 
1794|Lavoisier, Ant pee Ey trac Se! it 
1894|Leconte de Lisle....... 
1914| Lemaitre, Jules. Bist. Tena 
1747|Lesage, Alain-René .|Fiction 
1877\Le Verrier, Urbain... ..| Astronomy 
1923|Loti, Pierre (Julien 

aud) eee Fiction 

. |Composer 


1944/Maillol, Aristide....... Sculptor 
1719|Maintenon (Mme, de). .| Letters 
1628) Malherbe, Francois de. . ie ae 
1898 Mallarmé, Stéphane. . ey 
1793| Marat, Jean-Paul...... ‘|Revo utionist 
1763 Marivaux, PICFTO 5 ores Drama 
1675 Marquette, Jacques... .|Explorer 
1912|Massenet, Jules........ Composer 
1893 Maupassant, Guy Rei .|Fiction 
1870|Mérimée, Prosper. .. . .|Fiction 
1874| Michelet, Jules........ History 
1673} Moliére, ‘Jean-Baptiste., Drama 
1592|Montaigne, Michel de. Essays 
1755 Montesquieu, Charles de Moralist 
1799| Montgolfier, Jacques... .| Inventor 
1810 Montgolfier, Joseph. ..,.| Inventor 
1857|Musset, Alfred de,.....|Poetry 
1238 Painlevé, Paul... .|Scientist 
714|Papin Den Physicist 

1662 Pascal, Blaise. .|Philosophy 
1895 Pasteur, Louis . .|Seilence 
1914|Péguy, Charles. . .| Poetry 
1912/Poincaré, Henri. ...... Science 
1934|Poincaré, Raymond... .|Statesman 
1930 Porto-Riche, {Georges de|Drama 
1763|Prévost (L’abbé)...... Fiction 
1922|Proust, Marcel........ Fiction 
1553) Rabelais, Francois. .... Satirist 
1699| Racine, Jean.......... Drama 
1764|Rameau, Jean Philippe. |Composer 
1937|Ravel, Maurice.,...... Composer 
1936|Régnier, Henri de...... | Poetry 
1890|Renan, Ernest........ Religion 
1642 Richelieu, Cardinal... , |Statesman 
1926|Richepin, Jean. ....... Poetry 
1891|/Rimbaud, Arthur...... Poetr 
1794 Robespierre, Maximilien] Revolutionist 
1917|Rodin, Auguste. ....... Sculptor 
1585|Ronsard, Pierre de...... Poetry 
1918] Rostand, Edmond...,.. Drama, Poetry 
1836] Rouget de Lisle, Claude} Poetry 
1778) Rousseau, Jean-Jacques.| Philosophy 
1703|Saint-Evremond, 

Charles de. icc sae Literature 
1944|Saint-Exupéry, 

Antoine de... 3, 46 cpee Author 
1921|Saint-Saéns, Charles. . .|}Composer 
1755|Saint-Simon, Due de, , .| History 


1869| Sainte-Beuve, Charles A.| Criticism 
1622|Sales (Saint Francois de)|Rellg. Liter 


1876 ene aed (Lucile 
)b1) RE ce, <4 Fiction 

1908 anine Victorien...... Drama 
1861|Scribe, Eugene.,...... Drama 
1696 Sévigné, (Mme. de) »... | Letters 
1817|Staél, (Mme, de)...... Literature 
1842|Stendhal (Marie-Henri 

Beyle) -.n.c;ancanie mes Fiction 
1907 Sully_Pridhomrae, Rene 

Francois Armand, , , .|Poetry 
1893|Taine, Hippolyte...... Hist., Critie 
1838)Talleyrand, Charles de, , |Statesman 
1856|Thierry, Augustin...... History 
1859 Tocqueville, A. C. de.,.| History 
1675|Turenne, Vicomte de-. .|Soldier 
1945|Valéry, Paul. ......... Criticism 
1896|Verlaine, Paul,........ Poetry 
1905| Verne, Jules........... Viction 
1630) Viéte, Francois........ Mathematics 
1863|Vigny, Alfred de....... Poetry 
1889) Villiers de I’Isle-Adam, .| Poetry, Novel. 
1484) Villon, Francois 

(Corbier)........ ..»|Poetry 
1648] Voiture, Vincent....... Poetry 
1778) Voltaire (F. M. 

Arouet).....6.<. .....{Author 


.. {Fiction 


u 
sate 


- IP 2 fey 


1904|Bartholdi, F. A. 
84| Bastien-Le 


1931 Forain, Jean L, 
onard, Ji 


865 

1s vere iaude J 
1863) Vernet, Hataee 

1940) Vuillard, Edouard ~~ 
1721|Watteau, Antoine © 


| 1825) David, Lo 
1856|David @’ Angers, P. J. 
1917| Degas, H. G. E, 
1863)|De aera Bugéne 
1856|Delaroche, Paul 
| 1876|Diaz de la Pena, N. V 


Died Name 


1905| Abbe, Ernst............ Physicist 
1280|Albertus Magnus......./Sclentist 

1860) Arndt, Ernst Moritz. ....| Poet, Patriot 
1750/Bach, Johann Sebastian. . 
1545|Baldung, Hanms........+ 
1827| Beethoven, Ludwig van. 
1929) Benyz, Carl: 26. ks 
1907| Bergmann, Ernst von. . 
1898| Bismarck, Otto von. 
1819|Bluecher, Gebhard van. 
1901|Boecklin, pipold aye 


arx, Kar 
Mfqunontar: Philipp 


Poet 
Physicist 1 
1847 ieee 


.|Poet, Painter 
. | Painter 
Poet 


1899|Bunsen, Rob 
1908|Busch, Wilhelm... 
1801|Chodowiecki, Dantel: 
1815)Claudius, Matthias...... 


hn-Bartholdy, 


1905| Menzel, Adolf von 


' §31|Clausewitz, Carl von... ,| Military 1815|Mesmer, Friedrich A. 
1783| 1867|Cornelius, Peter........ Painter 1891] Moitke, Heimuth v. 
1472| 1553!Cranach, Lucas... ......|Painter 1875) Moerik MAPGs i. jvciers 
1834) 1900) Daimler. Gottleb....... Engineer 
F 1858| 1913/ Diesel. Rudolf.......... Engineer 
1471} 1528) Duerer, Albrecht. .......|Painter 
en 1861| 1935) Duisberg. an phmscolha pam Chemist —_ || 1853] 1932|Ostwald, Wilhelm....... 
1837| 1898]Hbers, Georg........... Novelist. —_- |}: 1746) 1827)Pestalozzi, J. H......... 
1260) 1327|Eckehart. i eMiaister, .|Mvstic Phil. {| 1858] 1947)/Planck, Dr. Max...... 
} 1854] 1915|Phrlich, Paul........... Science 
1788| 1857|Hichendor*t, Joseph.. ..|Poet nke, Leopold von. . 
4 , 1886| 1933|/Erpst, Paul,........... Poet 1922) Rathenau. Walther..... 
1170| 1220/)®schenbach. Wolfram von! Poet 1874| Reuter, Fritz........... 
i 1861] 1922|Falkenhayn, Erich von..|/Soldier ‘||. 1763] 1825/Richter, Jean Paul ..... 
0 1829] 1880)euerbach, Anselm...,.. Painter 1884|Richter, Ludwig. 
ik 1762) 1814)Fichte, JohannG....... Philosophy 1923 Roentgen, Wilhelm 
? 1812) 1883/Flotow, Friedrich yon, .|Music 1866) a eo 
y 1819| 1898|Fontane, Theodor. . . HWNovelist 
\ 1816] 1895|Freytag. Gustav Novelist 
i) 1774) 1840| Friedrich, Kaspar ‘Dayid.| Painter 
ij 1782). 1852|Froebel, Friedrich....5.. Educator 
1868] 1933|George, Stefan.......... 
| 1607) 1676|Gerhardt, Paul.........)/Poet = ‘{| 1759) 1805}/Schiller, Friedrich. . 
1714) 1787\Gluck, Christopher W...|Music _ _—'{]_:1781) 1841/Schinkel, Karl Friedrich. 
1760) 1831)/Gneisenau, August...... 
ti.’ 1776] 1848)Goerres, Joseph von..... 
1749| 1832)Goethe, Johann W. von.|Poet, Drama, 
1785| 1863)}Grimm, Jakob.......... Essays, Fict. 
1786| 1859|Grimm, Wilhelm........ Essays, Fict. 
1503| 1529)Gruenewald, Matthias, ..| Painter ‘ 
1400) 1468|Gutenberg, Johannes..../Inventor — |] 1816] 1892/Siemens, Werner von. ... 
1834| 1919|)Haeckel, Ernst......... Philos., Scien. ee 
168>| 1759|Haendel, Georg eeledrioh Music | 1861] 1914/Spee, Maximilian | |” 
1844] 1913|/Hagenneck, Carl........ Zoologist |) 1635) 1701|Starhemberg, Ernst R._: 
1730| 1788)/Hamann, Haga Ga. . |Philosopher SA 
1851| 1930/Harnack, Adolf von .";‘|Religion __|]_ 1817] 1888|Storm, Theodor...’ /- 
1 rat Sen Walter LAs 
1863 auptmann, Gerhart 1928)|Suder | 
1813) 1863|Hebbel. Friedrich. . 1948 Sura Saceny Us 
1760| 1826|Hebel, Johann Pete 1924|Thoma, Hans..:....._”” 
1770| 1831|Hegel, Georg W. F...._ | Philosophy 1926|Thyssen, August. 
1797| 1856|Heine, Heinrich......... Poel 4930}Tirpitz, Alfred yon. 
“op ; in eerie. vcnciraages yon Physics 1939|Tommer, Ernst. 
erder. Johann G. von..| Writer a 
1847] 1921/Hildebrand, Adolf von. ..|Sculpture HH Peso ese 
1847) 1934/Hindenburg, Paul yon .. .|Soldier 
1776| 1822|Hoffmann. Ernst T A...|Poet 
1497; 1543) Holbein, Hans. . | Painter 
17a} Leela CubeiE: a tetee calRoee 
h umbo: exander von|Scientist 1883) W: 
1767| 1835|Humboldt, W von..... Scientist 1934 Wari Richard 
Joe aes rey cee sie 1826|Weber Karl Maria von. | 
ahn, Friedrich Ludwig... ] 
1859| 1935|Junkers. Hugo.......... Tea Wind enc pe Ne. 
1878| 1945|Kaiser, Georg....1.. 2. “| 
peat we RRecteUizies 5 Pnilosophy 
enze, WORN a) sek Architect || 1832] 1920| Wundt, Wilhelm... _ °° 7’ 
x Tener Bee cae Pyatei= sie peroneey Ly 
ist. Heinrich von.. .,|Drama,-Nov v 
ic Klopstock, Friedrich G, . | Poetry at Zeppelin, Ferdin’d vou. : |Aetonauties 


a dl a a ls 


' N oted Italians 


Noted se CEN oe Norwegians; Swiss 


For composers, see page 369. For popes, see Religious Information. 


Vocation |)Born-Died Name Vocation 
Trag.-Poet ||1483-1540 | Guicciardini rice idee ee eee 
Violimmaker||1798-1837 |Leopardi, Giacomo. . Poet-Philos. 
Author 1836-1909 |Lombroso, Cesare. .|Psychology 
Theologian ||1469-1527 | Machiavelli, Nicolo. og. -Hisb. 
eure 1628-1694 |Malpighi, Marcello.. Biologist 
.|Poet 1449-1515 |Manuzio, Aldo (Aldus) Editor 
Peis sans Philology 785-18 |Manzoni, Alessandro. . Poet-Novel. 
-|Scientist 1874-1937 |Marconi, guise .|Selentist 
Foci coe Jurist 1805-1872 |Mazzini, Giusep: -|Patr.-Auth 
Mo aii - hk: crak Poet 1389-1464 | Medici, ‘Cosme. at ‘@)... .|Statesman 
.|Mathemat. |/1449-1492 |Medici, Lorenzo di..._.. Statesman 
AOS, Author 1519-1574 | Medici, eee di (2)... ./Statesman 
-|Poet 1698-1782 |Metastasio (P. Trapassi) .|Poet : 
Wei Howey Philosopher |/1846-1910 |Mosso, Angelo.......... Prynialoey 
..-| Explorer 1672-1750 |Muratori, Ludovico...... Historian 
-|Poet-Philos, || 1848-1923 ~ |Pareto, Vilfredo......... con.-Auth 
gst aap Chemist 1855-1912 |Pascoli, Giovanni,....... 
BERET tor Poet 1304-1374 |Petiarch, Francesco... ..|Humanist 
Sire Author 1867-1936 Pirandello, Luigi......,../Author 
Castiglione, Baldassarre. .|Author 1254-1324 |Polo, Marco...........- Explorer 
Cavour, Camillo Benso. ..|/Statesman 1432-1484 |Pulci, Luigi... 1/12/1112 Poet 
Columbus, Christopher. . .| Explorer 1626-1698 |Redi, Francesco.,....... Scient.-Poet 
Cremona, ate ay tee Mathemat, |/1452-1498 |Savonarola, Fra Girolamo|Preacher 
-|Poet-Drama,.|/1835-1910 |Schiaparelli, Giovanni. ...| Astronomer 
. -|Poet 1818-1878 |Seechi, ‘Angelols. «2 -ueiee Astronomer 
.| Author 1729-1799 Spallanzani, Lazzaro.... .|/Seientist 
. Scientist 1643-1737 |Stradivari, Antonio. . -| Violin maker 
. | Novelist 1692-1770 |Tartini, Giuseppe. . .| Violinist 
.|Poet 1544-1595 |Tasso, Torquato..... -|Poet 
. .|Seientist 1608-1647 Torricelli, Ev .|Seientist 
. .|Seientist 1840-1922 |Verga, Giovanni ,| Author 
.|Soldier,Patr.||1485-1533 |Verrazzano, Giovanni. 
iar oe Poet 1454-1512 |Vespucci, Amerigo....... 
©1707-1793 |Goldoni, Carlo.......... Dramatist 1668-1744 | Vico, Giambattlata Pate NE Philosopher 
~1713-1786 |Gozzi, Gasparo.......... Author 1745-1827 |Volta, Alessandro........ Scientist 
Italian Painters, Sculptors and Architects 
B’n| D’d Name B’n| D’d Name B’n| D’d Name 
1404/1472) Alberti, Leon Battista 1378/1455|Ghiberti, Lorenzo 1454/1513] Pinturicchio 
1387/1455] Angelico, Fra 1449|1494/Ghirlandaio, Domenico ||1483/1520 ates (Sanzio) 
1428/1516) Bellini, Giovanni 1477|1510|Giorgone 1575|1642|Reni, Guido 
1598/1680|Bernini, Gian Lor. 1260|1336|Giotto, Angelo 1615|1673 Rosa, Salvator 
1445)1510| Botticelli, Sandro 1420|1497|Gozzoli, Benozzo 1460|1529|Sansovino, Andrew 
1444/1514|/Bramante, Donato 1406|1469)| Lippi, Fra Filippo 1486|1570|Sansovino, Jacopo 
1377|1446)Brunelleschi, Filippo 1459/1504| Lippi, Filippino 1858/1899|Segantini, Giovanni 
1697|1768|Canaletto (Canale) 1827|1887 Mangoni, Giuseppe 1696}1770|Tiepolo, Giambattista 
°1757|1821|Canova, Antonio 1431/1506|Mantegna, Andrea 1518|1594/Tintoretto, Jacopo 
1500|1571\Cellini, Benvenuto 1401/1428) Masaccio, 1477|1576|Titian (Tiziano) 
1240/1302 Cimabue, -Giovanni 1475/1564 Michelangelo, Buonarotti||1396|1476| Uccello, Paolo 
1489/1534|Corregio, Antonio da 1826)1901| Morelli, Domenico 1511|1574|Vasari, Giorgio 
1397|1482!Della Robbia, Luca 1518/1580 Palladio, Andrea 1528/1588] Veronese, Paolo 
1486|1531|Del Sarto, Andrea 1445|1523|Perugino, Pietro 1435|1488| Verocchio, Andrea. 
1386/1466 Donatello, Donato 1720|1728|Piranesi, Giovanni 1452|1519| Vinci, Leonardo da 
Noted Norwegians 
B’n| D’d Name B’a|_D’d Name B’n| D’d Name 
: AUTHORS 1857/1929| Heiberg, Gunnar 1882|1949| Undset, Sigrid 
1813/1896] Aasen, Ivar 1828/1906) [bsen,*Henrik 1807/1873 Welhaven, %..8.'C. 
1866/1920| Andersen, Tryggve 1849/1906} Kielland, A. L. 1808|1845 Wergeland, Henrik 
1832)1910)Bjornson, B. 1865)1926)Kinck, Hans EB. EXPLORERS 
1833|1907|Bugge, Sophus 1870/1924|Kjaer, Nils 
1853/1930|Bull, Jacob B. 1833)1908|Lie, Jonas 1872/1928} Amundsen, Roald 
1851/1924|Garborg, Arne 1810) 1863 Munch, 5 a 1861/1930) Nansen, Fridtjof 
1843/1907| Grieg, Edvard 184611905|Skram, Amalie 183511917'Sars, J. B. 
Noted Swiss 
Born| Died Name Vocation Born| Died Name Vocation 
1873 assiz, Louis........: Scientist 1825) 1893) Mever. Conrad F...... Poet, Novyelisr 
Hae 1887 Banknote: Johann ..... Jurist 493| 1541|Paracelsus, Theophrastus] Science 
1808] 1881|Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar| Jurist 1746| 1827|Pestalozzi, Johann H...|Educator 
1818; 1898 Burkhardt, Jakob...... History 1712) 1778) Rousseau, Jean Jacques. Author 
1509| 1564|Calvin, Jean.......... Religion 1740| 1799|Saussure, Benedict... ../Geology 
1787| 1875| Dufour, oe "idk Soldier 465| 1522|Scliiner, Mathias....... Religion 
1828| 1910| Dunant, Henri. ,..-|Humanitatian || 1845} 1924|Spitteler, Karl......... Poetry 
1848] 1931)|Forel, Auguste . .| Sociology 1766) 1817|Stael, Madame de...... Fiction 
1745| 1832|Fussli, Heinrich. . .| History 799| 1846|Toepffer, Rodolphe..... Writer 
1797| 1854 Gotthelf, Jeremias..... + Bietlon 1797| 1847|Vinet, Alexandre....... Poetry, Phil 
1708| 1777|Haller, Albrecht von. ..| Physician 417| 1490|/Von Flue, Nikolas..... Patriot 
1819| 1890) Keller. Gottfried ....... Poet. Novelist|| 1825| 1899 Welti, Emile.......... urist 
1741i| 1801|Lavater, Johann K..... Author 84| 15314|Zwingli, Ulrich........ Religion 
Swiss Painters 
Born Died Name |Born| Died Name Born Died Name 
1910 ker, Albert 1741| 1825) Fiissli (Fusely), J. H. || 1828} 1905)Koller, Rudolf 
1838 “1910/Ank eion, F, L. D. 1813) 1871) Girardet, Charles 1702) 1798)Liotard, Jean Etienne 
1827]. 1901 Boecklin, ‘Arnold 1806] 1874|Gleyre, Charles 1794! 1835)Robert, Leopold 
1850| 1921 Burnand, Eugene 1736| 1813) Graff, Anton 1862] 1912)Welti, Albert 
1810| 1864|Calame, Alexandre 1853! 1918| Hodler, Ferdinand 


Ss = 2 2 ee Oe eee 


19 
1891 MacDonald, John « 
1861 Mackenate, Wm. 


smith Don. A. 
it (Stra een. 
UTH 


A 
Including eal 
Pansies, novelists, 


bh 
1931 
(&. 
1924| Blake, W. 


1901| Buies, aethae” 
1919 Campbell, Wm. 1924|Lozeau, Albert 


Irish Authors* 
B’n,; D’d Name B'n} | Did] Name B’n; D’d 


Allin Wm. aad 1872 Lever, Charles 1867/1935|Russell, Geo 
1832 at Brooks. Stopford A. 1797, 1818\Lover, Samuel 1751|1816|Sheridan, 
1846|1870\Casey, John K. 1852|1933'Moore, George 1866|1918/Sigerson, Dor: 
1843)191 1779|1852\Moore, Thomas 1667|1745|Swift, Jonathan 
1728)1774\Goldsmith, Oliver /1862\0’ Brien, Fitz James 1871|}1909 Synge, John M. 
1852|1932|Gregory, Lady 7. Were re Shaughnessy, Arthur ee, ts Les ahum =) 

earse , Oscar 

ice ae 1837|1916Plunkett, Joseph 1865|1939' Yeats, Wm. Butler 
1830/1883\Joyce, Robt. 1784|1835|Raftery, Anthony *Including authors who lived 8 ; 
1891)1917\Ledwidge, Nrancts 177111802 Reynolds, George N. in England. , 
Noted Poles 


Born |Died Name , Vocation |/Born |Died Name 


1370|Casimir the Great........ 1941) Paderewski, Ignace........ 
1849|/Chopin, Fryderyk......... C 1 1779| Pulaski, Casimir... ....... So 
1025|Chrobry, Boleslaw.......- Sta 1925| Reymont, ARS: .+..|Writer 
1543/Co cus, Nicholas..... . pee 1582 1946) Rosenthal, Moriz Pianist 


et ae pehistk a. Tadeusz kf 
Lelewel, Joachim 

1895 Matel ko, Jan. eS 1 Staszyc, Stanisla: 
1855| Mickiewicz, Adam 1869| 1907| Wyspianski, Stanicl 
1946| Moscicki, Ignace. Statesman 1605| Zamoyski, Jan. 


Spanish coe Poets, Dramatists, Novelists 


B'n| D'd Name B'n| D’d Name B'n| D'd Name 
1180/1246|Berceo, Gonzalo de 1547|1616|Cervantes, Miguel de 1817/1893) Zorilia y Moral, José 
1282)1348| Juan Manuel 1561/1627|Gongora y Argote 1824/1905) Valera ¥ Alcala 
1332)1407| Lopez de Ayala 1562/1635) Vega Carpio, L. 1833/1891] Alarcon, Pedro de : 
1398|1458) Lopez de Mendoza 1579|1644/Velez de Guevara, L. 1833) 1906) Pereda, Jose Maria de 
1440) 1479) Manrique, Jorge |1580|1639| Ruiz de Alarcon, J. 1836}1870|Becquer, Gustavo 
...%11510/ Rojas, Fernando de 1580/1645/Quevedo y Villegas, F. ||1843)1920|Perez Galdos, B. 
1503/1536|Garcilaso de la Vega 1600|1681/}Calderon de la Barca 1852/1921) Pardo Bazan, Emilia 
1503/1541) Valdés, Juan de 1760/1828|Fernandez de Moratin /|/1853)1938| Armando velba Vala 
1510/1566|/Rueda, Lope de 1772)1857| Quintana, Manuel Jose ||/1867|}1928)Blasco Ibanez 
1528]1591|Leon, Luis de 1796|1877|Fernan Caballero 1899/1936] Federico Garda’ Lorea 
1533|1594|Ercilla y Zuniga 1803|1839| Heredia y Campuzano 


Spanish. Painters 
Born| Died Name | Born) Died Name 


1786] 1827) Alvarez, Don Jose 
1601| 1667/Cano, Alonzo 

1641) 1685|Carreno de Miranda, 
1600 1680 Espinosa, Jacinto de 
1746| 1828/Goya y Laicientes, b 
1838] 1874\Fortuny, Mariano 
1630] 1691|lleal Valdes. Juan 


Born| Died Name 


1894|Madrazo, Federico . 1590/Sanchez Coello, Alons: 
1580|Morales, Luis de 8 1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J. 
1682|Murillo, B. E. 1625 at Resto corer Domer 
1609|Pantola dela Cruz, Juan ico (El Greco) 
1628|Ribalta, t'raneisco de || 1599) 1660|Velasquez. Diego 
1656) Ribera. Jose 1870) 1945|Zuloaga, tense 
1700) Roldan, Pedro : 
a ee EY 
Painters of the Netherlands 
Born) Died Name Born| Died Name Born| Died 


i Namie cre =| 
; 1626 |1679 |Steen, Jan 1605 |1638 |Brouwer, Adriaen =| 

pa aA DUTCH 1617 |1681 |Terborch, Gerard 1614 |1684 |Coques, Gonzales 

1400 |1516 |Bosch, Hieronymus 1627 |1690 | Van der Meer, Jan 1648 |1727 |Huysman, Cornelis 

1636 |167@ |Bosch, Jacob van den||1656 |1706 | Van der Meer, Jan 1656 |1696 |Huysman; Jacob | 

1410 |1475 |Bouts, Dirk (Jr.) 1593 |1678 |Jordaens, Jacob ; 

1605 |1691 |Cuyp, Albert 1633 |1707 | Vandervelde, Wm. 1478 |1533 |Mabuse, Jan 

1613 |1680 |Douw, Gerard 1639 |1672 | Vandervelde, Adr. 1460 |1531 |Matsys, Quentin | 

1614 /1654 | Fabricius, Carel 1853 |1890 | Van Gogh, Vincent 1435 |1495 |Memling, Hans 

1440 |1482 |Goes, Hugo van der 1596 |1656 | Van Goyen, Jan 1512 |1576 |Moro, Anthony 

1584 |1666 |Hals, Frans 1494 |1533 | Van Leyden, Lucas 1577 |1640 |Rubens, Peter 4 Paul 

1638 |1709 |Hobbema, Meindert |/1632 {1675 Vermeer, Jan 1579 |1657 |Snyders, Frans 

ag ye paces pater de TE MMR rs yt ho he Teniers, David 

uysum, Jan van 

1610 |1685 |Ostade, Adr. van FLEMISH 1899 |Leat Panles Dad ae 

1625 |1654 | Potter, Paul 1675 |1715 |Bosch, B, van den 1366 |1426 | Van Eyck, Hubert 

1607 |1609 |Rembrandt van Rijn ||1525 |1569 Brueghel, Pieter 1386 |1440 | Van Byck, Jan? = 

1625 (1681 |Ruysdael, Jacob 1568 |1625 | Brueghel, Jan 1399 (1464 |Weyden, Rogier y.d 
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N ofed PersonalitiesRassins Finns; Ancient Greek and Latin Authors | 867 


Noted Russians 


1942 Muraviey, a6 D. S.. 
vMloden Se | Statesman 


1861 Nikitin E 

1818| Novikov, 
1808/Orlov, 

1886|Ostrovsk: 


Sh! 1 
;.-|Author; Painter 
e Weuropatholog. 


1948|Berdyaev, Nicholas 
1921)Blok, Alexander A..... 
1887|Borodin, Alexander P. 
eae Chaliapin, vend Dieets 


8|Cui, César A.. 

1872|Dal, Vladimir T. | : 

1869 Dargomizhskv. Alex, ..;|Composer 

1929] Diaghilev, Sergei P. . Ballet Producer ||} 

1881| Dostoyevsky, Feodor M.|Author 1 
1905| Dragomiroy, Michael I... |Soldier 
1948 | Hisenstein, \ Film Producer 
1936 Giazunov, Alexander K. |Composer 
1857|Glinka, Michael I...... Composer 
1852|Gogol, ‘Nicholas V.....: |Author 
Golitzin, Boris. Prince. . |Physicist 

. +... |Author 

.|Author 
.|Dramatist 
. |Lexicographer 
.|Author 

Composer 
. | Statesman 


1918|Plexhanov, Georgi V 
1905|Popov, Alexander 8... 
1793 |Potemkin, G. A., 


1888) Przhevalsk: 
1837|Pushkin, Alexan ares 
1920|/Rebikov, Vladimir 

post Repin, Ilya Y 


1919|Rozanov. Vasili V. 
1909| Rozhestvensky, 
1894 onion Anto 


Griboyedov, Alex. S.: 
Grot, Konstantin Y . 
Herzen: Alexander I. . 
‘ CR a Dr sea Nis 
Kalinin, Mikhail 1. 
|Kiprensky, Orest A. 
Koltsov, pene V. 
Koni, Anatoli F 
Korolenko, Vladimir 
Kropotkin, Peter, Prince 
Krylov. Ivan 
Kuprin 
Kustod 
Kutuzoyv 


1879|Soloviev , Sergei M 
1900 Soloviev, Viadimir 


2 h 193815 
eogra pher 
Fabulis é 


Rathore? 
-..|Painter 
Een . |Soldier 
Lenin, Viadim! Sarit Statesman 
Lermontov, Michael Y./Poet 
1895|Leskov, Nicholas 8... ..|Author 
1900|Levitan, Isaak I....... Painter 
.|1765| Lomonosov, Michaet V .|Scient ist 
1914|Lyadov, Anatol K....., Composer 
4£897|Maikov, Apollon N ....|Poet 
1904|Makarov, Stepan O...,|Admiral 
1916 SS eas llya l.....|Biologist 
1883|Melnikoy, Paul 1. .|Author 
1907|Mendeleyev, Dimi Chemist 


1916|Surikoyv, Vasili 


1800|Suvorov, Alexander 


1940|Trotsky, Leon 
Bronstein)... 


1883/Turgenev, Ivan 8. 
1926|Vasnetsoy, Viktor h 


Rimsk, y tive ese +|Com: mposer 


“aitovi aorta 


1871 ae Alexander N.... 
1911/Serov, Valentin A..... 


1912|Suvorin, Alexei S..... 


1915|Taneyev, Sergei l...... 
1904|Tchekhov, Anton P..., 
1875|Tehekhov, Anton P.,.. 
1945/Tolstoy, Alexei, Count . 
1910/|Tostoy, Lyov, cae 


1938)Trubetskoy, Paolo P; 
1893/Tschaikovsky, ee 3 a 


1904|Vereshchagin, Vasill. aie 


- Vocation 
. |Author 

(Com poser 
Poet Be 


=) aie eewralya “jputhor 


yaa 87 Bie 
lexel G., Count |Soldier 
, Alexander. , 


Dramatis 
| Phiystotogise 


Prince|Statesman 
1730 Prokopovich, Theofan. |Statesman 
, Nicholas. , |Explorer 


ch Poet 

.|Composer 
ainter 

Author 

“| Comneaee 


Philosopher 


1839 epee Mick., Count |Statesman 
tanislavsky, Konst. S§.|Actor 
1911|Stolypin, Peter $ tae 


. |Painter 
....|Editor; Autho 
V.. |Soldier 
Composer 
Author 
Author 
Author 
Author 


Revolutionist 
. |Seulptor 
Composer 

. |Author 
Painter 
Painter 


16637 1729|Mensnikov. Alex. D. ..|Statesman 1915| Witte, Sergei ¥., Count.|Statesman 

/ Noted Finns 

Born|Died Name Vocation Born|Died Name Vocation 
1510| 1557|Agricola, Michael...... Religion 867]..... Mannerheim, C. G.. yeas Tt Milit 
1861| 1921)Aho, Juhani.......... Fiction, Poet. 1804] 1877|Runeberg, Johan Ludvig) Poet 
1844) 1897|Canth, Minna......... Drama 865). .... Sibelius, Jean. ......+% Composer 
1854| 1905/Edelfelt, Albert........ Painter 1888)/..... Sillanpia, F. B........ Fiction 
1865| 1931|Gallen-Kallela, Akseli. .| Painter 1806| 1881)Snellman, J. V........ Phil., Econ 
1834] 1872/Kivi, Aleksis.........7 Fiction, Dra. 1818} 1898)Topelius, Zacharias... .| Fiction 

1884'Lonnrot, Elias:,....... Fotklore 62' 1939\Westermarck, Edvard. .}Philosopher 


Ancient Greek Authors 
B. C. years are in bold face. Many dates are approximate. 


Born, Died Name. Subj. || Born| Died Name. Subj. ||Born|Died| Name. Subj. 
389 | 314 | Aeschines....|Orat. 450 |..., |Empedocles. |Philos. 582 | 500 |Pythagoras ..|Philos. 
525 | 456 |Aeschylus..../Dram. ||..... 118 |Epictetus... |Stoic. 600 |..... appho,.....|Poet, 
Beet} ou 1AesOD. . .y... Tales 342 | 270 |Epicurus....|Philos. 556 | 469 |Simonides.. .|Poet 
563 | 478 |Anacreon....|Poet 480 | 406 |Buripides...|Dram. 469 | 399 |Socrates..... Philos. 
500 | 428 |Anaxagorus...|Philos. 576 | 480 |Heraclitus. .|Philos. 495 | 405 |Sophocles..../Dram. 
287 | 212 |Archimedes. . |Physi. 484 | 424 |Herodotus. , | Hist. 63 24 |Strabo....... Geog, 
448 | 380 |Aristophanes./Dram. ||..... 735 |Hesiod..... Poet. 600 | 540 |Thales....... Philos 
384 | 322 |Aristotle..... Philos. 460 | 377 |Hippocrates.|Medic. 530 | 460 |'Themistocles. | Philos, 
Geele 194 |Athenaeus.../Antiq. ||.....].....|Homer* ...|Poet. ....+| 255 |Theocritus. ..|Poet. 
460 | 370 Democritus. . |Philos. 342 | 292 |Menander...|Dram. 382 | 287 |'Theophrastus | Philos 
310 | 240 |Callimachus .{Poet. 522 | 443 |Pindar...... ‘oet. 471 | 401 |Thucydides. , | Hist. 
382 | 322 |Demosthenes.|Orat. 429 | 347 |Plato.......|Philos 280 |..... Timon....... Philos 
50 13. |Diodorus. ... |Hist. 49 120 |Plutarch....|Biog. 490) ner, BORG < cayedp 2,5 Philos, 
7 |Dionysius. ...|Hist. 207 | 122 |Polybius....|Hist. 430 | 357 |Xenophon.. .|Hist. 
*The belief that Homer lived in the 9th Century, B.C., rests onan opinion of Herodotus. 


Ancient Latin Authors (B. ©. years in hold face.) 
Born|Died Name Subj. |/Born|Died Name Subj. |, Born|Died Name Subj. 
390 |Ammianus, M.| Hist. 59 17 Hist. 35 95 |Quintilian, . ./Critie 
338 200 |Apuleius,....|Satir. 38 65 Poet 86 34 |Sallust. . | Hist. 
130 | 175 |Aulus Gellius. |Satir. 180 | 103 Satir. 5 65 |Seneca Moral 
475 | 524 |Boethius..... Philos. 96 52 Philos 25 |} 100 |Silius. rt. 
102 44 |Caesar, Julius} Hist. 43 | 104 .|Poet 61 96 |Status. 
232 | 147 |Cato, (Elder) .|Orat. - 100 30 Hist. 70 | 150 |Suetonius 
87 54 |Catullus. ,...|Poet. 43 18 .| Poet 55 | 117 |Tacitus 
107 43 |Cicero.. 34 62 Satir 185 | 159 |Terence..... 
865 | 408 |Claudian Poet, 254 | 184 Dram 54 18 |Tibullus. .. .|Poet 
65 8 |Horace.. . | Poet, 23 79 |Pliny Natur. 70 19 |Vergil. ..2.. Poet. 
60 | 140 |Juvenal....../Satir. 62 | 113 Pliny (Younger) Essays 70 16 |Vitruvius,...|Areh. 


y 


i 


a 
. (1808-1870 
parker James N, (1784-1858) 
artok, Bela Let rey 
Bava’ eee ee J. (1816-1878) 


Bee . -1908) 
B i 1770-1827) 
Beethoven. Ludwig | (i oa 


Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brahms, Johannes (1833-1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 


09) 
Bulow, Hans G. von (1830-1894) 
Burgmuller,Friedrich(1806-1874) 
Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 
Cadman, Chas. W. (1881-1946) 
Catalini, Alfredo (1854-1893) 
Cellier, Alfred (1844-1891) 
Chadwick, Geo. W. (1854-1931) 
Chaminade; Cecile (1857-1944) 
Cherubini, Maria L. (1760-1842) 
Chopin, Frederic F. (1810-1849) 
Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) 
Cohen, Jules (1830-1901) 
Coleridge-Taylor, S. (1875-1912) 
Conradi, August (1821-1873) 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 
Cortesi, Francesco (1826-1904) 
Costa, Michael A. (1808-1884) 
Couperin, Francois (1668-1733) 
Gui, Cesar A. (1835-1918) 
Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
Debussy, Claude A, (1862-1918) 
DeKoven, Reginald (1861-1920) 
Delahye, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
Delibes, Leo (1836-1891) 
Dellinger, Rudolf (1857-1910) 
Diaz, Eugenio (1837-1901) 
Iharles (1745-1814) 
rt H. (1829-1908) 
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Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Mvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Elgar, Edward (1857-1934) 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Faure, Gabriel V. Mieaeciscay 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792) 
Plotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph (1845-1917) 
Foster, Stephen (1826-1864) 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F, E. (1822-1878) 
Gay, John (1685-1732) 

Geisier, Paul (1856-1919) 
Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George’ (1898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H, (1671-1744) 
Glacomelli, Geminiano(1686-1743) 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Giazunoo, Alex. (1865-1936) 
Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinks, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Glover, John W. (1815-1900) 


Noted Personalities—Operatic and M 1 Con 
Composers of Operatic, Instrumental and Vocal Music 
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Goldbeck. Robert (1839-1908) 

Gol ck, Karl (1830-1915) 


Gomes « (1839- 
tschalk, L. M. (1829-1869) 
ity Charles F. (1818-1893) 
Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 

Grieg, Edvard (1843-1907 
G Ernest (1837- 


Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
mann ast . (1805-1900 
He ann M. (1737-1806) 


Hewitt, James yee 
Hiller, Ferdinand ( 


fman, ch K. 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, nie ae (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck, Engelb. (1854-1921) 


Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kashperov, Vladimir (1827-1894) 
Kern, Jerome (1885-1945} 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 

tler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampfif, Gustay(18 49-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lacombe, Louis T. (1818-1884) 
Lalo, Eduard V. A.. (1823-1892) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert, Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 
Lecoeq, Alexandre C, bless: teres 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917 
Lehar, Franz (1870-1948) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. (1840-1910) 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919) 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry D, (1822-1896) 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) 
Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) 
Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 
Litolff, Henry C. (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Loeffier, Chas. M. (1861-1935) 
Luders, Gustav C, (1865-1913) 
Gully, Jean Baptiste (1632-1687) 
MacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-1908) 
Macfarren, Sir George( 1813-1887) 
Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Mariani, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E, (1860-1908) 
Mascagni, Pietro Sr0G8 2089) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo (1859-1941) 
Masse, Victor F. M, baaacabeat 
Massenet, Jules E. F, 


Muehldorfer, W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter (1'791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nevin, Ethelbert (1862-1901) 


eee 


pie otaeedis hss. 
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Pleyel, I. J. 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834- 


Rubinstein, Anton G. (1830-18 
Saint Saens, Chas. C’. (1835-1927 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-192% 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-191 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) | 
Severac. Deodat de (1873-192 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-1841) 
Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. (1828-1892) 
Sinding, Christian (1856-1941) 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) | 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932 }) 
Spinelli, Niccola (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-185 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) : 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-168 
Strauss, Johann, Sr, (1804-184¢ 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-189 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870) . 
Strauss, Richard (1864-1949) 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur S. (1842-1900 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895 | 
Szymanowski, Karol (1883-1937 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871 | 


( 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thuille, Ludwi ere 
Torchi, Luigi a 3-1920) 


. Tschaikowsky,Peterl.( 1840-189: 


Tschirch, Friedrich W. (1818-99 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 
Viotti, Giovanni B, (1753-1824 
Vivaldi, Antonio (1675-1741) 
Vogel, Charles L: A, (1808-189: 
Volkman, Robert ert | 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V. (1813-1864 
Weber, Carl Maria v. (1786-1826 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-188 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) | 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) | 
Wolf-Ferrari, E. (1876-1948) | 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-184 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 

Zichy, Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-183 


; 


oy - 


1838-1875 


rocopio 
Maid of Perth 
rl Fishers 


GAETANO DONIZETTI, . 
1797-1848 


Except for a few we 


Don Giovanni 
Cosi fan Tutte 
Magic Flute 


GIACOMO PUCCINI, 1858-1924 


La Boheme 
Manon Lescaut 
Tosca 
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Important Composers and their Operas 
own operas, titles are in English 


Woman witfout » Shad 
an without a 
Ariadne on Naxos a 
Arabella 
Egyptian Helen 


PETER TSCHAIKOVSKY 
1840-1898 


of Love Madame Butterfly 
Girl of the Golden West sees 
La Rondine weet One i 
Sister Angelica M megan 
Tl Tabarro aid of Orleans 
Gianni Schicchi SEP nn 
Turandot Tolanthe 
; RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, 1844-19 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 1818-1893 | snow Maiden 844-1908 | GUISEPPE VERDI, 1813-1901 
Faust Sadko ao 
Romeo and Juliet Tsar’s Bride Sinan Boccanegra 
PIETRO MASCAGNI, 1863-1945 pe eEatiic samvr-sauns | Meche est 
* - orce oO estiny 
Bice nustipans 1835-1921 Rigoletto 
phe Rantzau Samson and Delilah poder 1 
Henry VIII Tota 
Isabeau Phyrne pauabate 
Be Helen Masked Ball 
JULES MASSENET, 1842-1912 GIOACCHINO: ROSSINI ae ba 
prrodiade 1792-1868 : er: 
“eh Thalines inealéiers RICHARD WAGNER, 1813-1883 
erther Sigismondo Rienzi > 
is Barber of Seville Flying Dutchman 
ho Otello Tannhauser 
Cendrillon. La Cerentola Meistersinger von Nuremberg 
Juggler of Notre Dame Armida Lohengrin 
Don Quixote Lady ‘of the Lake Rheingold 
Cleopatra Serene. ; Valkyrie 
WOLFGANG AMADEUS oe pli ee oe 
_ MOZART, 1756-1791 RICHARD STRAUSS, 1864-1949 (Twilight of the Gods) 
Abduction from the Harem Salome Tristan and Isolde 
Marriage of Figaro Elektra Parsifal 


Principal Foreign Operas and their Composers 
Titles are chiefly in English. A few light operas are included. 


W’Africaine—Meyerbeer 
Alceste—Gluck 
Almira—Handel 

sove of 3 Kings—Montemezzi 
Andrea Chenier—Giordano 
Anna Bolena—Donizetti 
krmida—Handel 
Armide—Gluck 

Zartered Bride—Smetana 

3at (Fledermaus)—J. Strauss 
Beatrice & Benedict—Berlioz 
3eggar Student—Millocker 
3eggar’s Opera—Gay 

3elle Helene—Offenbach 
3envenuto Cellini—Berlioz 
3erenice—Handel 
3occaccio—Von Suppe 
3ohemian Girl—Balfe 

joris Godounov—Moussorsky 
‘aliph of Bagdad—Boieldieu 
‘apulets & Montagues—Bellini 
‘armen—Bizet 

‘astor & Pollux—Rameau 
‘endrillon—Isouard 

shimes of Normandy—Planauette 
thocolate a ae Straus 
‘lari—Bishop 

ount of Luxemburg—Lehar 
White Lady—Boieldieu 
idughter of Mme. Angot—Lecocq 
yamnation of Faust—Berlioz 
ead City—Korngold 

ido & Aeneas—Purcell 
ictator—Krenek 
inorah—Meyerbeer 

urious Woman—Wolf-Ferrari 
rminie—Jacobowski 
uryanthe—Von Weber 
vangeline—Leroux 
edora—Giordano 
idelio—Beethoven 

ra Diavyolo—Auber 

rancesco da Rimini—Zandonai 


Free Lance (Freischuetz)—Von 
Weber 

Gioconda—Ponchielli 

Goyescas—Granados 

Griselda—Scarlatti 

Gypsy Baron—J. Strauss 

Hamlet—Thomas 

Hansel & Gretel—Humperdinck 

Huguenots—Meyerbeer 

Iphigenia in Aulis—Gluck 

Iphegenia in Tauris—Gluck 

Jewels of the Madonna—Wolf- 
Ferrari 

Jocelyn—Godard 

Fair Maid of Perth—Bizet 

Johnny Spielt Auf—Krenek 

Jewess—Halevy 

Khovanchina—Moussorsky 

Koenigskinder—Humperdinck 

Lady Macbeth of Mensk—Shosta- 
kovich 

Lakma—Delibes 

Life for Czar—Glinka 

Louise—Charpentier 

Love of 3 Kings—Montemezzi 

Love of 3 Oranges—Prokofiev 

Macbeth—Bloch 

Mme. Chrysantheme Messager 

Mme. Favart—Offenbach 

Mme. Sans-Gene—Giordano 

Manru—Paderewski 

Marouf—Rabaud 

Martha—Flotow 

Mefistofele—Boito 

Merry Widow—Lehar 

Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai 

Mignon—Thomas 

Mona Lisa—Von_ Schillings 

Monna Vanna—Fevrier 

Nell Gwynne—Planquette 

Nightingale—-Stravinsky 

Norma—Bellini 

Oberon—Von - Weber 

Oracle—Spontini 


Orpheus & Eurydice—Gluck 
Orpheus in Hell—Offenbach 
Pagliacci—Leoncavallo 
ara RE 

au rginia—Kreutzer 
Pearl Fishers—Bizet 
Pelleas & Melisande—Debussy 
Peter Grimes—Britten 
Poor Jonathan—Millocker 
Postillion of Lonjumeau—Adam 
Prince Igor—Borodin 
Prophet—Meyerbeer 
Puritans—Bellini 
Queen of Sheba—Goldmark 
Resurrection A iaip 

er e Devil—Meyerbeer 

Roi d’Ys (Le)—Lalo 5 
Rosamunde—Gialdini 
Rossignol—Stravinsky 
Russlan & Ludmilla—Glinka 
Ruy Blas—Marchetti 
Sakuntala—Alfano 
Secret Marriage—Cimarosa 
Schanda the Bagpiper—Wein- 

berger 
Secret of Suzanne—Wolf-Ferrari 
Sonambula—Bellini 
Stradella—Flotow 
Sunken Bell—Respighi 
Tales of Hoffman—Offenbach 
Teodora—Scarlatti 
Tiefland—d’ Albert 
Trumpeter of Saeckingen— 

Kaiser 
Vestal—Mercadante 
Vida Breve (La)—de Falla 
Village Romeo & Juliet—Delius 
Violanta—Korngold 
Wanda—Dvorak 
War & Peace—Prokofiey 
Winter’s Tale—Bruch 
Wozzeck—Berg 
Zampa—Herold 
Zaza—Leoncavallo 


Gilbert and Sullivan Light Operas 
W. S. Gilbert, librettist, 1836-1911. Arthur S. Sullivan, composer, 1842-1900, 


hespis, 1871 

rial by Jury, 1875 

he Sorcerer, 1877 

. M.S. Pinafore, 1878 

he Pirates of Penzance, 1880 


Patience, 1881 
Iolanthe, 1882 


Princess Ida, 1884 
The Mikado, 1885 
Ruddigore, 1887 


The Yeomen of the Guard, 1888 
The Gondoliers; 1889 

Utopia, Ltd., 1893 

The Grand Duke, 1896 


! 


ae ee ee eee ee 


a 


 * Garrick—Albert Stoessel 


Madeleine—Victor Herbert 
Man Without a Country— . 


Early Explorers of 


Damrosch’ 


ees Mal brae R. Bennett 
. um—Meno’ 

Merry Mount—Howard Hanson 
Mona—Park 
Montezuma 


er 
Frederick Gleason 


the Western Hemisphere 


Light from St. Agnes—Harling 


Nationality 
A.D. | Explorer and Employer Discovery); 
VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS : ay 
i lumbus.......-.- Italian-Spanish.....- an Salvador, Rum Cay, Cuba, E 
1492 |Christopher Columbus Pp + rannin: (at Don *4 
1493 |Columbus’ second voyage....... Italian-Spanish....... g 
1494 |Columbus’ second voyage..... Italian-Spanish....... 
’ thir WORe) wc. ts Italian-Spanish....... I : 
1498 |Columbus’ third voyag: D: ult ok Pa a rin iS Rive 
Voyage... .. Ttalian-Spanish....... St.Lucia, Guanja onduras, C 
1502 |Columbus’ fourt yas Gracias a Dios’ (Honduras) 
gua, Puerto Bello, Almirante | 
Tus of Panama) 
OTHER EXPLORERS 
OLY alls (OT OTS) SY Sn Ttalian- Sighs. ot ate Cape Breton Isl., Cape Race - 
1498 |John and Sebastian Cabot...... Italian-English. ...,.. Canada : 
1500" Pedro Alv. Cabral... .......... {Portuguese .-... 5... 3... Brazil " 
1500) {Vincente Pinzon...........+... ISDaMISh? + 5.5. kas UR Brazil 
1500-1502|Gaspar Corte-Real............. Portuguese.......... Labrador 
150 Rodrigo de Bastidas............ SOBDIANL soca hoes Central America 
1501-1503|/Amerigo Vespucci............. Portuguese. .....:... South America 
151 Vasco N.de Balboa....:....... SDADISR Gc cis Sky |\Pacific Ocean 
1513 |Juan Ponce de Leon............ Spanish) (2b on\.ie cetat Florida 
Peer eee PUAN SOUS. oe kee ce ee Bpatiiahk -). re en |Rio de la Plata 
POeelONSG Ge LINGUA... . ew eee spaniah: soe ee ‘Mouth of Mississippi | 
1519 |Hernando Cortes.............. Spanish... cases exico . | 
1520 __|Hernando Magelian..........°.. BPAMIAINT ti: ope Straits of Magellan,:Tierra del Fue 
1526-1527 |Sebastian Cabot...............5 Italian-Spanish...... Rio de la Plata (river) ' 
1531 Alfonso, de Souza. ...........5- Portuguese. ...,.5.5. Rio de Janiero (river) 
1632) \|Branciste Pizzaro..........5.6. Spanisha yee Peru 
1634 Jacques: Cartier. ...........6.05 PYENGD Sere ota nae Canada, Mont Real 
1534 |Gio. da Verrazzano. . . |\{talian-Freneh. =... .. Atlantie Coast, New York Harbor 
1536 |Pedro de Mendoza. Spanish...... ..,|Buenos Aires (river) 
1539-1541/Hernando de Soto. Spanish . |Mississippi River 
1539 |Marcos de Niza....... Spanish . |South west pee U. 8.) 
1540 +=|Francisco V. de Coronad Spanish . Southwest (now U. 8.) 
1540 |Hernando d'Alarcon.... Spanish . |\Colorado River 
1540 |Garcia de L. Cardenas.......... Spanish. .|Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
1541 Francisco de Orellana..........|Spanish.. ../Amazon River 
1565 }Pedro Menendez...:........... Spanishs, 2 ea St. Augustine 
1576 |Martin Frobisher. ............. Peed Ct ee edie Rn Frobisher’s Bay 
1577-1580) Francis Drake.............0... mg lian. oe re aes California coast 
1682 |Antonio. d’ Espejo... .......... (Spanish... 2.5. ...054 Southwest (named New Mexico) 
1603—1609|Samuel de Champlain.......... Brenoh ates ee eee Canadian interior, Lake Champlain ) 
1607 |Capt. John Smith:,............ English... ........../Atlantie coast : 
1609-1610)/Henry Hudson................ English-Dutech.....,..|/Hudson River; Hudson's Bay 
1669-1682) Robert Cavaller de la Salle..,.,. Brerpehii. eek ae ee St Lawrence to Gulf 
1673 Louis Joliet—Jacques Marquette |French.,.....,...... eee Mississippi River 
1680 MOMMA ENDO PIM | vase se ocd AEPOMCN oe. Secs ees Falls of St. Anthony 
EP ART AVES DOMINE ss tei Sa eae seis Danish-Russian...... Bering Strait 
1741 MAGUBRESOLING sss Sa cia ee cage Danish-Russian, ..... Alaska 
1769 |Gaspar de Portola............. Spanish... ese ares Golden Gate Bay 
1792 George Vancouver. ....../ 00545 nig ay ei Canada west coast ~ hi 
RieeewODert Gray eta eka Ameriéan Py hoe Columbia River 
Noted Violinists of the Past 
B’n| D’d Name Nat. |/B’n | D’d Name Nat. ] B’n| D’d Name 
1856|1943|/Adamowski, T..|Pol. 1790|1861|Lipinski, Karl. .|Pol, |/1815]1894|Sivori, Ern. ... | 
1845/1930)/Auer, Leopold. .|Hung. ||1722)1793|Nardini, P..,.. Ital. 
1795/1876)Boehm, Jos... . .|Czech ||1784|1840|Paganini, N.. . .|Ital. 
1810/1880/Bull, Ole....... Nor. 1868/1920)/Powell, Maud... .|/U.S. 
1824/1893/Hichberg, J... ..|Ger. 1830|1898|/Remenyi, Edw..|Hung. 
1716/1796|Giardini, F. di. .|Ital. 1892)1936|Rigo, Janesi. .. .|Hung. awaski,H..|Pol. 
pe ree Hue yaok fa eH. ee enue Baie, Flores vs Ee ree ey Wilhelmj, A... .|Ger: 
3 oachim, Jos. : .|Hung. ose, Arnold, ../Rum. 931) Ysaye, © a i! 
1880/1940) Kubelik, Jan...|/Boh. 1844/1908|Sarasate, P. M..|Span: ‘4 ices aeh i, < | 


In 1896, when Rudyard Kip): 
Underwood, general manage 


Peninsula of Michigan after the poet, Rudy: 


450 pop. Kipling, 46 mi. east 
Kipling sent the railroad man 
concludes; 


ing was living in the United 
r of the 


SQeCReN & ae R nes 
ard, 53 mi. west of Sault Ste. Marie, had, at last accoun’ 
of Manistique, site of an abandoned iron furnace, had less than 5 
his photograph with a poem of 
“So let me introduce to you, my sons in Michigan,”’ 


States and extremely popular, Fred . 
. R., named two stations in the Uppy 


three stanzas on the reverse, whigq 
7 } 


| 


bs ith dae a 


ae .|Skegness, England.. 
Toronto, Canada..,..}..... 


Ames, Leon. 

Amos (f. F. Gosden) 

Anders, Glenn. 

Sy Judith. . 
arian 


.}Los Angeles, Califa). 
.|Adelaide, Australia. .. 


Birnai 
Collins, Miss 
hice ebeanes Minneapolis, Minn... 


Arnaz, Des! 
Amotd por es 
harles . 


New York, N. Y..... 


Bacall, Lauren......- 
Moscow, Russia. 


Baclanova, Olga...... 
Bacon, Faith......... 
Bacon, Irving........ 
Bailey, Pearl.......- 
Bainter, Fay.......-. 
Baker, Belle......... 
Baker, Benny........ 
Baker, Kenny.......- 
Baker, Phil: ......... 
“Tere George. 


Zarber, Samuel...... 
3arbirolli, John...... 
Zari, Lynn. 
3arlow, Howard. 


sarrymore, Diana. 
3arrymore, Ethel... 


Noted PersonalitiasA.ctore, Actresses, Musicians me Singers 


Personalities of Stage, Screen, Radio, Television 


Actors, Actresses, Composers, Dramatists, Musicians, Producers, Radio Performers, Singers 
Source: Latest authentic records; as of September 20, 1950 
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Name 


ea $% one aes 
Basie, Wiltase (Count) |Red 
Basauette, Lina...... 
Bauer, Harold......, 
Baxter, Alan......... 


Beecham, Sir Thomas. 
Beecher, Janet....... 


= any eiaal 1894 

+. vceesee| Waukegan, TE. aeeer 1894 

Saige 1899 

Ren oeeer 1903 

Dele 1917 

a leeley Fart 

, Irving a oe yaerica ee BRS 

Bernstein, Leonard. . .|Lawrence, Mass...... 1918 

Best, Edna..........|Hove, England....... 1900 

....+-|Cambridge, Mass..... 1889 

5 Via renee 1895 

eh Ate ee 

Blair, Janet....000....-+ 1921 

Pian, Mel cake is os 1908 

Bjoerling, Jussi....... 1911 

Blitzstein, Marc..,...|Philadelphia, Pa.'..... 1905 

1880 

ieee) 1909 

1887 

1890 

1900 

1899 

Foe 1880 

1914 

e 1900 

Bolger, Ray......... 1906 

Bondi, Beulah........|Chicago, Tl... ........ 1892 

Bordoni, Irene. ....../Ajaccio, Corsica......]..... 

E 1GtOr sees ele 1909 

Bori, Lucrezia.......]/Valencia, Spain. ..... 1888 

Borzage, Frank...... 1893 

Boswell, Connie......|New Orleans, La.....}..... 

Bow, Clara..........|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1905 

Bowman, Lee......../Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1914 

Boyd, William.......|Cambridge, Ohio.;... 1898 

Boyer, Charles.......|Figeac, France....... 1899 

Bracken, Eddie...... 1920 

Bradley, Grace.....,./Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1913 
Braithwaite, Dame 

Brando, Marlon......)Evanston, Ill ...... +. 1926 

Branzell, Karin...... Ss 1897 

-.+....--/Loronto, Canada. .... 1927 

Bremer, Lucille......)/Amsterdam, N. ¥...-}...-. 

Brendel, El..:......./Philadelphia, Pa...... 1898 

Brennan, Walter A... 1894 


Brent, Evelyn....... 
Brent, George....... 
Brian, Mary.... A 
Brice, Fanny... 
Brisson, Carl. 
Britton, Barb 
Broderick, Helen. 
Brook, Clive. 
Brooks, Phyl 
Brophy, Edwar 
Brown, Joe E. : 
Brown, Johnny “Mack om ore 
Brownlee, John..,...|Geelong, Australia, ... 
Bruce, Carol Brooklyn, N. Y....... 
Bruce, Nigel San Diego, Calif... .... 
Bruce, Virginia. Minneapolis; Minn... 
Brusiloff, Nat 


Bryan, Arthur Q...,. , N. 

Buchanan, Jack.....; f 

ete ste Washington, ne 

Burnette, Smiley..... Summum, Ill... 7.... 

Burns, Bob 
Burns, George ....... sik 

Busch, Adolph. .....+ Siegen, Germany..... 

SMT Ee 4) Siegen, Germany..... 

Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


<a ee oS Oa eee se 


Ola ane 
Clarke, Philip Norman 


Clayton, Bessie 
Clift, mee 
Clyde, eis 


Coburn, Charles D. 
Coghlan, Junior 


Colbert, Claudette. ... 
Collier, Constance... . 
Collier, Jr., William. .. 
Collinge, Patricia... .. 


Collins, Jose... 
Collins, Ray. 
Oolrman, Rona! 
Colonna, Jerry. 
Cook, Donald 
Como, Perry... 
Compton, Fay. . 
Conklin, Chester 


Cornell, "Katharine... 


Cortez,’ Ricardo 
Costello, Dolores 


Crawford, Bro: 
Crawtord, Joan. 
Crisp, Donald, . 
Green Richard . 


D 
Dahl, Arlene 
Dailey, Dan 
Dale, Esther 
Daley, Cass. . “ 


cei, 


New orm, Nos 0.0: 


Philadelphia, Pa 
.|Omaha, Nebr 


Biairgowrie, Scotland. 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 
eo eecnnall England. . . 


Dublin, Ireland. 
London, Englan 
Sacramento, Cal 


Canonsburg, Pa 
London, England 


.|London, England 


.|Los Angeles, Calif. 
Trenton, 


Barcelona, Spain 
mipeattle, Wash 


5 , N. Wales., 
.|Budapest, Hungary... 


Minneapolis, oe 
New York, N. 
Beaufort. S. u.Y 
Philadelphia, P. 


eerste 


Dragonette, Jessica, . 


Drake, Alfred 
Draper, Paul 
Draper, Ruth 
Dresser, Louise 


Duncan, Mary... A 


Duncan’ Rosetta. |. 


Dunean, Todd 
Duncan, Vivian. 


Dunham, Katheri 2.3 


Dunn, Emma. 
Dunn) James 
Dunne, Irene. . 
Durant, Jack. . 
Durante, Jimmy 
Durbin, Deanna 
Dvorak, Ann. . 


E 


Eames, Emma 
Eddy, Nelson.... 
Hdwards, Alan, _: 
Edwards, Cliff. 


Edwards, Ralph 
Paeerias Marta 
ee Sally 


dridge, Florence... 


Bilingeon, Duke 


Elliott, Gertrude. ... 


Bllis, M 


Erwin, St 
Etting, Ruth.. 
Evans, Dale 


‘Berlin, Germa 


“!New York, N. 
Chicago, Th. 
ury, Conn, 


ork N.¥ 


.|Caleutta, India... .. Re De a 
‘|New York, N. ¥!....| 198 


sthicago, 
Cambridge, Mass 
Hanover, N. H... 


*|Montgomery, Ala. 
‘ Eo eee Va 


.|New York, N. 


Shanghai, China. 


. -|Providence, 
«|New York. 


apeyeth: Hannipal, Mo 
Edwards, Joan 


New York, N. 
Merine, Colo.. 
Raspes, BY Hungary : 
New ata 
-|Brooklyn, Ne os 4 
Washington, D. : 
-|Rockland, Mate. 


.|Guthrie Center, Towa. 


Talnoye, Russia...... 
Chesterton, England. . 
Baaberh, Li 


quaw Valley, Calif. . 


-|David City, Nebr.... 


Uvalde, Tex... 

New York, N. ¥..... 
Dorchester, Englani 
ur. Ridfield, N. D: 


1915 || Eythe, ‘William... Deiate vig LAAT, 2 gate oe aren ed 


& 7 
— 


ay N. ¥ 
ces... ...|Seattle, Wash. .......|. 2.0. 
steht B Sonia 4 1876 
...|Melrose, Mass....... Serene ees ti 
iain nts 0 mn, Benny..... 
Enid, Oxls conte bae steht te 1904)| Goodrich, dna gy 


BMGIANG! .. ce ee sine 1903||Gordon; Ruth. 
ae 4 New York, N. Y..... Gould, Morton.,..... Ro hs 
Stak eaere Santurce, PR. 2... » Betty. os. er St. Louls, Mo.. 0... 


ten...,.|Norway.............| 1895]|Green, Eddie... .; ‘{]Baltimore, Md.....,. 
Rhee edna elcege 1 5 Per mete 9 New. York, N. Y..... 


.,-..-|Little Rock, Ark..'...]..... Greenstreet, Sydne: 
4: 11 gen eis soem Greenwood, Charlotte. |Philadeiphia, Pa,...,. 
rifith, Corinne... .. Arie eee 
riffith, Raymond... . » Mass it . 
Guizar, Tito. ....2.2) 


a ae “*'|Flemington, N. J... 2: H 3 
"Bea England. |.. | 1905||Hackett, Raymond. . . p INS Oe eet 
Ree Haden, Sara. 
ici y= ae 
or. San Franci 
Keyport, N. 
Lynn, Mass 


N. J. 2 nd New York, N. Y 
OE ee ys Hampden, Walter. . ;:|Brooklyn, N. Y......|. 
Hanson, Howard..... Wahoo, Nebr. ....... 
ASE. ays rahe 908||Harding, Ann........ Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
aot ig, Vaca ol ee ea 
ttre Bt 2 Lye, Stourbridge, Eng. 


...... oaltimore, MA.......) *727e0 | tardy, Oliver,.....,.,)A0MANUa, a... .....-- 


pest Harrigan, Nedda..... 

etipton ale Harrigan, William... 

news lek arom Harris, Julie.....0... 

Dats Harris, Phil... 642. 0. 
ELINA araa'e $e Cheeta Harris, Roy.. 
Harrison, Rex 


4 < 
ee eee ee ee EUG a 3 p01 )e AE EE AEA OU Sees eile vere 


Ha For i County Cork, ireles ties 
; ondon, Englan 
eng ripen sees tee i eee? Stockholm, Sweden...}..... 


Gahagan, Helen...... 
ard 


ae ..|Seattle, Wash. . 
Dik at Se Se , BoD. seen Creston, lowa 
Hayden, Julie........ Oak Park, aa 
Hayden, Russell,..... Chico, Cott 
Hayes, George....... 
= Hayes, Helen. ....)...; 
a les slcael esas pia Hayes, Roland.....,. 
fat Haymes, Dick....... 
‘— ry eH aelibe ty nous ec Giee 
n, William. .... Brooklyn, N. Y...... ayward, Susan...... irre cp eaten 
Gar Ae SUG Fee es Grand Rapids, Minn. . Hayworth, Rita..... Ge 
Garner, Peggy Ann. OM Oe wprelan-s Hearn, Fddie........ Dayton, Wash....... 
Garrick, John...,.... 5 Hearn, Lew..,....... POlBN. Mess Cane teatehetan 
Garson, Greer Co, Down, No. sine at eo ee ane 
' William... .. * i edman, Martha,....|Ustersund, Sweden 
Gaxton, William.,.... Walters, Okla 


Cena .....|Vilna, Russia 
5 j .|Oslo, SOENEY 


Herbert, Hugh . |] ]/ Binghamton, N 

ge k, N. Herman, Wood Milwaukee, Wis 
: i Hersholt, Jean. . Copenhagen, Denmark 
ter. 22 ‘\Lyons, France. F ae Cedsr Rapids Towa... 

Ital jeeees ee 108 Angelés, 

rr hige: LO eae pee London, England 
Great (Peary, Hal). oat aaa be : : Por Selma, Alges stamens 
...|London, En pees ..|Montclair, N.J...... 
Ree OMe ee Heyes, Herbert.......|Vader, Wash........, 

Gish, Lillian. ,. Vie he Ea ptemes Howey '*}]]Columbia, Mo. . 
t, George Omaha; Nebr.,....-- egarde (Loretta d 

aad tun me -tallegheny Clty; Pa. 184711 Sell).......-005 eo tAdelle Wis) «cistern 1906 / 
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olin, Hc Eleanor ‘{|Brooklyn, N. ¥ 1913||Kibbee, Guy........- Pex FP ‘ 
olmes, Stuart 887 ‘ 


atte 


etz, Andre. 
: Koussevitzky, Serge. - 
S pred ler, Fritg.7-. 5.2% 
Sa 3 Sa Krenek, Ernest....... 

ma, 


....|Moscow, Russia. ..... 
eee? tie : = ahh : .. +... /Shulisburg, Wis..... 
rhe Seah R. 1 suis Se tae K Kays scons. Rocky Mount, N. C. 
ij Hutchinson, Josephine|Seattle, Wash........ 
Hutton, Betty....... Battle Creek, Mich. .. 
Hyams, Leila. ....... New York, N. Y..... 
I 
U 
| Inescort, Frieda...... Hdinburgh, Scotland. . 
Yt Irving,.George....... Y ANG Reiressseiacsd eugie Ge 
ly Irving, Paul....... e IMLBBSES \. s \acabetnisheosrsass Lamour, Dorot 
Tturbi, Jose..........|/Valencia, Spain......, Lancaster, Bert... 
3 J : Lanchester, Elsa...... 
Jackson, Ethel...... > Xeeees Landowska, Wanda... 
Jaffe, Sam........... k, N. Y..... Lane, Lola... ....../. Und s 22-3 oe 
James, Harry.:..:... BEV IBS ite pha Lane, Priscilla. ......|Indianola, Iowa...... 
Janis, Bisie..........|/Columbus, Ohio...... Lane, Rosemary...... 
Janney, Leon,....... tabs yes 917}iLang, June.......... , 
Janney, William......|New York, N. ¥...:.| 1908llrange, Hans... 17) 
Janssen, Werner... ...|New York, N. ¥....:| 1900!|\Tangtord, Frances... .|Lekeland, Fla’... 
Jarrett, Art........../Marysville, Calif.....]..... ir 
i Cae ons Aeianadr tse PORMABLO, ING Xe es eieve's ~iubdogeas. Bie tee 
enkins, OD Ss o Denese Larrimore, "Francine. ||Verdun, France... ... 
Jepson, Helen. . , Pe, 1906)/T.a Rue, Grace.......|Kansas City, Mo..... 
Jeritza, Maria +| 1979i'La Rue, Jack....... 
Jessel, George........|New York, N. Y.....| 1898])Tatimer, Louis.......|Brooklyn, N. Y.....- 
Jewel, Isabel... .. ; Mich ies a 
Johnson, Edward. . : sy Me Diets clan AR Re a 
Johnson, Harold (Chic) 4 -+>+-+| 1895]i\Taurel, Stan......... Ulverson, England. 
Johnson, Rita........ r|ssnee Taur-Vol aC Giacomo. |Lanuvio, Italy. 
Johnson, Van........ 2 i 91 \ Lawford, eter 
Jolson, Al ( uaa 511) CR OE ee a (Sydney Ernest),,..|London, England. . 
Jones, Allan. : tees eee Lawrence, Gertrude...|Zondon; England. . 
Jones, Jennifer... 2.2. Pulsa, Ola... .. 0.52. Lawrence, Marjorie... | Victoria, Australia. z 
Jordan, Dorothy..... © y TeND Laws Lawton, Fra: London. England. . 
Jory, Victor, .....5.. Jan. . Lawton, Thais a S343) 
Joslyn, AHyn........ n> BRB Vet cateah eat Laye, Evelyn........|London, England,.... 
Jostyn, Jay..i.....\.|Milwaukee, Wis......]...., Lebedeff, Ivan f ia. 
Joyce, Brenda........ Kansas City, 14:0: Res ae ree Lederer, Franc’ 
Judge, Arline........|Bridgeport. Conn,.... Lee, Anna...... Fite Pee ee ote pee i 
: Lee, Canad Nw 
K Lee, Dixie, . Harriman, Tenn 
Kabibble, Ish.s...... Pennsylvania. ....... Lee, ee Rose, ....|Seattle, Wash. 
(Mervin A. Bogue) (Rose Louise Hovick) ; 
Kaelred, Katharine. ..|England............. Lee, La vos: cent. Ky: DN eee 
Kappel, Gertrude.....|Germany............ 1 Miler ate om 
Karloff, Boris. ....... London, England... .. 1887||Leeds, Andrea....... Butte, M ° 
Karns, "Roscoe. ...../San Bernardino, Calif. LeGallienne, Eva..... London, England. 
Kay, Beatrice... | *2 2! Wew Work, N.Y 3) otal, cee Lehmann, Lotte...... Felsberg, GEEMANT 
Kaye, Danny.....:.. Brooklyn, N. Y..,... Leigh, vivien sib ahaha India 
Keane, Robt. Emmett|New York, N.Y. /)_: 1883)|/Leinsdorf, Erich....., 
Kearns, Joseph. ...... Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Keating, Fred... °)"" New York, N. Y..... 1902}}Le Roy, Mervyn..... 
Keaton, Buster, Piekway, Kans...” !°°}, 1896||Leslie, Joan,.... ..0 
Keeler, Ruby... 1.17" Halifax, NuSis..... oledl ne, SAM), seine 
Keene, om BMA iee mits 3 New York, N. Y.....! 1904)'Levant, Osear........ 
Ketth, Ian ..........|Bogton, Mass.....°.. 


art, Jun 
Lockwood, “Margaret. 
Loder, J ae 


. Birthplace’ 
Asb Park, ING ds 
rainpone 


. || Louisiana, 
.|Sydney, N.S. W. 


.|London, Ont. 


Canada 
N.Y 


‘|Log Angeles, Calif... . 


| M 
MacBride, Donald.... 


MacDonald, Jeanette. 
MacGrath, Leueen.,.. 
Mack, Hel 

Mackaill, Dorothy.... 


Auburn, M 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


MacKellar, Helen... .|D 


MacKenna, Kenneth. . 
MacLane, Barton,... 


MacMahon, Aliné.... 


MaeMurray, Fred... . 
MacQuarrie, Haven. . 


Mack, Gilb 
Maillalieu, Aubrey.... 


Marshall. Brenda 
Marshall, Everett... . 
Marshall, Herbert.... 
Martin, Mary........ 
Martin Tied x 


Canterbury, N. H.... 
Columbia, S, C 
MeKeesport, Pa 
Kankakee, Ill 

Boston, Mass. 

East Orange, pes aye, 


Mexico City, Mexico. . 
Melbourne, Australia. . 


Sydney, Australia . 
Philippines 
Lawrence, Mass. 
£ogland 
Sp pee ir bedd Pexas. oe 


,|Oakland, C 


i iouiaerane, “Ttalsy 
Mal rey. 


New York, N. 


; mae England 


Hungar. 


we gar. 
é Parents, Canada 


Bridlington, England.. 
London, England 


‘| |Nottingham, England. 
ri protean Engiand,. 


Ville, K 


.|Tenesvar, Hungary.. 
.|London, England 


ay, ae Ads 
Mayer, Doula B. 
ayfair, Mitzi. . 


Wimbledon, England.. 


Born 
1915 
19. 


McCoy, Tim 
McCracken, Joan..... 
McCrea, Joel 
09|| McCrary, Tex. as 
McDaniel, Hattie... - 
McDowall, Roddy... 
MeFarland, George... 
McGee, Fibber....... 
(James peo 
McGee, Molly. 
(Marian Jordan) 
McGeehan, pears: 3 Je 


2!|Melton, James, 
Mengelberg, Wiilem . 
Menjou, Adolphe 
Menken, Helen. 


Miller, Ann. 
Milstein, Nathan... . 
Minevitch, Borrah.... 
Miranda, Carmen... . 
Mitchell, Grant..... 
Mitchell, Thomas... . 
Mitehum, Robert..... 
Mitropoulos, Dmitri. . 
Mitzi (M. Hajos)..... 
Moiseivitch, Benno 
Monroe, Lucy 
Monroe, Vaughn 
Montez, Maria 
Montgomery, Douglas 
Montgomery, George.. 
Montgomery, Robert,. 
Moore, Carlyle, Jr... 
Moore, Colleen 

», Constance.... 


Moran, Lois 
Moran, Polly 
Morgan, Claudia 
Morgan, Dennis 
Morgan, Ralph 
Morgana, Nina. 
Morini, Erika 
Morison, Patricia 
Morley, Karen 
Morley, Robert. 
Morris, Chester 
Morris, M 
Morris, Wayne 
Mostei, Zero (Sam)... 
Mowbray, Alan 

ae Gavin 


Muni, Paul 
Munson, Ona 


Murray, Arthur 
Murray, Mae 
Myrtil, Odette 


N 
7|| Nagel, Conrad....... 
Naish, Me ope = ne 
Nash, 


Nethersole, Olga 
Newcomb, M 

Nichols, Dudley 
Niesen, Gertrude 


‘|New York) N. 
,|Cleveland, 2 


‘|Astoria, N-Y..3..... 
,.|London, England..... 
.|Talladega, Ala....... afphc 


. |Odessa, "Russia... .... 


.|Columbus, Ohio...... 


.;Odessa, Russia......,. 


.,| Los Angeles, Calif. 


y Hammonton, N. J 


‘|New Yor 


. |Semley, Englan 


.|New York, 


New York, oe 


aris, Mo- 
ae Angeles, “Calit. | 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 


.|Cheltenham, England. 


.| Kansas C: 
Saginaw, Mich....... 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

week Angeles, Calif. 


‘lDa se aie 2 ch eeeatets 
Peoria, Il. . 


 |Pitts h, Pasoct sys 
New vo kK, 


Covington, K Vic beats 


Aix-en-Provence, Fr... 
Lead City, S. 
Neath, Wales 
Bradford, England. . 
Chireno, 


Portugal 
NL Dn. see 


Athens, Greece. ...... 
Budapest, Hungary... 


Elizabeth, 


Tijuilla, S'to Downs 
Los Angeles, Calif . 
Brady, Mont., 


‘!Port Huron, Mich, 
Sioux City, Iowa..... 
Baltimore, Md. 

Co. Meath, Ireland. 
Co. Meath, Ireland... 


Chicago, Tl. 
Pittsburgh, Pp 
Chicago, Ill.... 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Prentice, Wis. re 


HZ 


Vienna, Austria. 
Ot Cuan Towa 


New York, N. SZ) 
Swampscott, : ‘Masi 
Los Angeles, Cali 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
London, England 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wap’ing’s Falls, N. 
Lemberg, Austria...., 
Portland, Oreg...... - 
New Haven, Conn 


Paris, France.... 


Keokuk, Iowa. . 


N 

Prove IN: Y.. 
‘|Baltimore, Md. . 
ee ee pe 


“|San Francisco, Foe 


‘|Los Angeles, Calif... . 
“|Milwaukee, Wis...... 


_|Los Angeles, Calif.... 


O'Hara, Maureen. 
“nuns, Blizabeth .. 
"Keefe, nnis 


Page, Bradley 
Page, Gale..........; 
Paige, Robert........ 
i Pallette, Eugene...... 

Palmer, Lilli 


Pasternak, Joseph. 
Paterson, Pat 
Patrick, Gail 
Patrick, Lee... ..0... 
Patricola, Tom....... 
Patterson, Elizabeth 
M Paxinou, Katina.. 
4 Payne, John, ... 
Pearl, Jack... 
Pearson, Molly.. 
Peck, Gregory “ 
Pelletier, Wiltred. Nea 0) 
Pendleton, NADi sks oes 
Pennington, Ann 
Pepper, Barbara, 
eer Margaret 
Persinger, Louis 
Peters, Rollo......... 
: Peters, Susan. 
Peterson, Dorothy... 
Petri, Egon.......... 
Petrova, (OC Raa 
Philipp, Pikars 
VB Cif 07 Re a 
latigorsky, Gregor... 
Pickens, Jane......., 
Pickford, Mary 
Picon, Molly,,....... 
Pidgeon, Walter 
Pinza, Ezio. 
Pitts, "Zasu. 
Pons, Lily. .. 
Ponselle, Carmel 
Ponselle, Rosa. 
Porter, Cole, 
Post, Guy Bates.. 
Powell, Dick... 
Powell, Eleanor. 
Powell, William 
Power, Tyrone 
Powers, rere 


ne Edinburgh, Scotland 
.|La Jolla, Calif 


.|Rome, Italy. . 
.|Parsons, Kans. . 
,}Cannes, France... 
.|Schenectady, N. Y. 
.|Meriden, Conn.. 


‘|Seattle, Wash. 


Budapest, SIME 


_|Des Moines, Iowa. 


Snigggo, TH so:5 fe 
Hartford, Conn 
_|Boyle, Ireland....... 
aypesthampercad, HDR: 


Deer Lodge, Mont Sens eres 
OlAthe, Tang, ii) be lee ox 


New Orleans, La. 
Savannah, Tenn. 


ere 1916 

Montreal, Canada....| 1896 
Davenport, Iowa.....| 1899 
Camden, N.J........ 1892 
New York, N. Y 1916 
Denver, Colo... ...... 1913 
Rochester, Ill........ 1887 
Paris, France... .. 6... 1892 
.|Spokane, Wash...... | 1921 
ector,- Minn. 2. o/si-n lhe e a> 
_|Hanover, Germany...|' i881 
Liverpool, England, ..| 1886 


Budapest, Hungary... 
Paris, France 
Russia 


New Yor By OAT a 
E. St. John, N. B 


Peru, Ind.. 


‘Mountain View, Ark. .| 19 
Springfield, Masgs..... 1912 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1892 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1914 
Owensboro, Ky...... 1890 


./Vienna, Austria. ..... 906 
Newton Hight'da, Mass}... 2. 
St. Louis, Mo........ 1911 


Boston, Mass 


Chicago, Tl... vw... 1897 
New York, N.Y... 2 1903 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ..| 1883 
Hammond, Ind...... 1903 


04||Sanderson, Julia. 


ite . 
+ 
bee 
te eeee eet 


[New York, N. ¥.....{ 


‘|Cleveland, ‘Onio. 

Set Ae Buffalo, N. ¥..12152! 
,-/Zanesville, Ohio. :....].... 
“|Cheltenham, England. 

Newark, N. J 


Ritz, Jimmy. 

Roberts, Beverly 
Robertson, Willard. |: 
Robeson, Paul........ 
Robins, Edward H,... 
Robinson, Edward G.. 
Robson, Eleanor 
Robson; Flora 


Bucharest, Rumania. . 
Wigan, England...... 

South Shields, copes ee 

Oakland, Calif. 


aba yon N.Y: 


Rogers, Roy 

Ro} and Glibert Siecetete lb 
Romberg, Sigmund. . 
Romero, Cesar....... 
Rooney, Mickey...... 
Rooney, Pat 
Rose, Billy 


‘|Szegedin, Hungary... . 
New York, N. 


Rubinstein, Artur 
eee, Herbert . 
0, Titta. . 


Bue Charles.) . :|1L0s need Calif: 22! 


Rumann., Siegfried...,|Hamburg, Germany...| 1889 

2 eeaniO Rh ‘Bemidji, Minnis; 2 see ee 

.|Waterbury, Conn..... 1912 

Pan hoes Toronto, a oes ewe] 1924 

Ryan, Edmon,.,..... Ceoltia, Ky. was. vaste 1906 
Ryan, Peggy......... Long ‘Beach, Calif. 1924 

Ryan, Sheila......5... Topeka, Kans..... sav} 192% 


Ss 
St. Denis, Ruth 
Salmond, Feliz. 
Salzedo, Carlos 
Sanders, George. 


Newark, N. J... 


San Juan, Olga 

Santley, Hredotlo 
Santley, Joseph. 3 
Sarnoff, Dorothy.... 


Jim: 


city. Gaak 
“(Batt Lake City, Utah 
wok! ok N. ¥ 


Sehildkraut, Joseph... 
Schipa, Tito... 02... 
Schnabel, wes 


cranton, Pa, 
Scott, Martha,.... ete ‘|Jamesport, We ie 


_— 


Birthplace _ 


Brookiyn, N. t £2 * 
vd & ee 
Austin, Ti 


Eger, Austria...... 


-.|Brooklyn, N. Y..... 


: ‘Binallens Diecast, ; 
Smith 


Smith; Queenie 
“Somerset, Pat.. iM 
ndergaard, Gale... : 


/Sparks, Neds. ....5.. 
Spewack, Bella....,.. 

Spewack, Samue 
Spitalny, Phil...... 
 Spivack, Murray. .... 
Fspong, Hilda......... 
Stahl, R aa 


Sten, Anna. Eh 
Stephenson, Henry. . ; 
K. T 


Stickney, Dorothy.... 
-Stokowski, Leopold... 
“Stone, Carol..:s..... 
Stone. Dorothy...... 
| Stone, Fred Andrew.. 
eon’ George E...... 


Stolz, Robert........ 
Straight, Beatrice. ... 
Straus, Oskar........ 
Strauss, Richard...... 
Stravinsky, Igor F. 
“Stuart, Gloviata 2. hacs 
Sturges, Preston. 
'Sullavan, Margaret. 


‘Sweet, Blanche.... . ; 


T 


-Tagliavini, Ferruccio... 
‘Talbot, Lyle......... 
Wralbot, Nita.-....... 
‘Talley, Marion..... 

Talmadge, Constance. 
“Talmadge, Norma... 
-Tamirofi, Akim...... 
Tandy, Jessica....... 
“Tauber, Richard...... 
Taurog, Norman..... 
Taylor, Deems....... 
‘Taylor, Elizabeth. . 
Taylor, pentane Sr roe: 
Taylor, Kent... W000. 


..| Norfolk, Va. 
New York, N. Y..... 


.|Brooklyn, N 


Seema ate a oa) ae 


Winchester, Tenn. 
Nagyvarad, Hungary . 


Peterhead, Scotland... 
Penticton, Br't Col... 


Hollywood, “Cali 
Los Tages Calif. 


Bensonhurst, N. 

New Bedford, Mass.. . 
Denver, Colo........ 
Lodz, Poland........ 


-|Bloomington, Tex.... 


Groz, Austria. ..-..... 
Old Westbury N. Y.. 
Vienna, Austria...... 
Munich; Germany.... 


.|St. Petersburg, Russia 


santa Monica, Calif... 


Dhicagoy Tl... os... 


: Deepwater, Mo...,.- 
“tentoagen lll... sem 


Reggio Emilia, Italy. . 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


.| London, England eae 


Wilmington, ane airy 
‘Nashua, Iowa.. 


\ 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Name 


909||Taylor, 


Robert. . 
Tearle, Godfrey. . 


Birthplace. 


— 


w York, N.Y. ia. 
oHine: 


Paterson, N. J. 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Toronto, Canada..... 
Denver, Colo.... 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
White Plains, N. 
Winthrop, Mass 
Sunrise, Minn.. 
British West Indies. 


eee Nebr giert: 


377 


Temple, Shirley. |!’ 1} Santa M bee| 292 
6}| Templeton, Ried ..,..|/Cardiff, South Wales..| 19 
Terris, Norma......./Columbus, Kans..... 1904 
Teyte, Maggie. ......|Wolverhimpton, Eng.| 1889 
Thibault, Conrad. . Northbridge, Mass....| 1898 
2||Thomas, John Charles, |Me ersdale, Pa.....: 1891 
| Thompson, TCA St. Louis; Mois) s:. én eee on 
Thorborg, Kerstin. ...|Venjan, Sweden...... 1906 
Thorndike, Dame Sybil ee eg pbs. + | 1882 
Tibbett, Lawrence... pecan wet ae 1896 
‘11 /Brooklyn, N. 1921 
.|Brooklyn, N.Y. ae 
grattees | ‘| Worcester, England. 64 
-|Melbourne, Australia,.| 1887 
NG WX Ork, Ne Xess trdietlia ea cie 
.. |New York, N. ¥..... 1904 
Pest. : Pittsburgh, ‘Pa. ......| 1902 
a freh drasale Durant, Okla 1907 
.|/Lone, Franchot...... Niagara Falls, N. ¥..2| 1906 
‘Toscanini, Arturo... .|Parma, Italy......... 1867 
Enter eo Philadelphia, Pa......| 1903 
NB sos Atlanta, Ga.........-| 1898 
sera ata et Milwaukee, Wis......| 1900 
St. Louis, Mo...:.... rie 
Pay oe Trel arid :)53: spo eomaaet stele 
Rash a Ties Chicago, BNC) sees 1914 
Treacher, Arthur V... Brenton, England....|..... 
Trentini, Emma...... TGALY «1.85 iratotapas coe os ole Cee 
Trevor, pit sie, ow of INOW. Y ORKy ON elutes 1909 
Kansas City, Mo.. 189u 
. «/Ruseia. 77 or ies Sgn 1884 
-|Boston, Mass....... fenced 
Wallace, Idaho.......| 1921 
.-}Dunbar, Seotland....| 1880 
Twelvetrees, Helen. |.|Brooklyn, N. Y..... .| 1908 
U 
Ulric, Lenore... .|New Ulm, Minn.. . 1894 
Vv 
Ao bere Island Pond, Vt......} ‘1901 
ito Pottstown, Pa.......}| 1870 
Van; Gus koko see Brooklyn; -NiPXise sealers 
Van Gordon, Cyrena../Camden, Ohio....... 1895 
Van Steeden, Peter. ».|Netherlands.........]...., 
Varconi, Victor....... Kisvard, Hungary. , 1896 
..../Cincinnati, Ohio.. 1913 
Venuta, Bemay,...... San Franciseo, Calif,..| 1913 
MieRAEMOD: viecjrce cs ala} o's a glelt celts) +. ape ae eee 
Vickers, Martha «9 llails Sy (ase saat falls 6 wlah cee iia tae |e 
Victor, Josephine.....|/Hungary............ 1885 
Victoria, Vesta,...:.. Leeds, England.... 1873 
Vidor, Florence. . (Houston; Text), van eee |eene 
Vidor, King Louis. ...|Galveston, Tex....... 1894 
Villa-Lobos, Heitor. ;;|Rio de bees Brazil.) 1881 
Vinson, Helen..,..... Beaumont, Tex...... 1907 
Von Stroheim, Erich. .| Vienna, ‘Anstrla paw 1885 
Von Zell, Harry R.... Indianapolis Tndyanens 1906 
Ww 
Wakefield, Henrietta..|New York, N. Y.....] 1889 
Walburn, ee ..|Plymouth, Ind. oo. e 1887 
Walker, Charlotte . Galveston, Tex....... 1878 
New York, N. ¥.....- 1904 
3 Philadelphia, et ee 1922 
Bisse rae Chicago, Ill... ......,| 1908 
, Robert, ..... Salt Lake City, Utah.|..... 
Wallenstein, Alfred. ..|Chicago, Tll.......... 1898 
Walsh, George....... New York, ¥, .| 1892 
Walter, Bruno.....-.,)Berlin, Germany. 1876 
Walton, William..... Oldham, England. . 1902 
Ward, Fannie........ St. Louis, Mo...... .. | 1872 
Ware, Irene... 23. .5 New York, N. Y..... 1911 
arfield, David......|San Francisco, Calif...| 1866 
v Tyrone, Bas sicko 1900 
London, England,..... 1876 
Wilmington, Del......| 1926 
Warren, Harry....... Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1893 
Warren, Leonard..... New York, N. Y. 1911 
Warwick, Robert..... Sacramento, Calif. 1878 
PAR TOK Chester, Pa..........} 1900 
Watkins, Linda...... Boston, Mass..... .| 1908 
Watson, Lucile....... Quebec, Canada...... 1879 
Watson, Minor.....:.|/Marianna, Ark....... 1889 
Wayne, John........ Winterset, Iowa.....- 1907 
Weaver, Marjorie. ...|Grosville; Tenn... .. .% 1913 
Webb, Clifton........ TOG a Feeders fers ».| 1891 
Webster, Margaret...|New York, N. Y..... 1995 
Weidler, Virginia..... Hollywood, Calif. .... 1927 
Weissmuller, Johnny. .|Chicago, Ill..........]-...- 
Welitsch, Ljuba.. .|Bulgaria. ..... . Bees 
,|/Kenosha, Wis. .2.5.2. 
Brooklyn, N. Yaseen 
igaseoes Brooklyn, N. Y..-... 
Boston, Mass. ,..-... 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... py) F 


Wilson, Lols. 


Winchell, Walter. .... 
Windsor, ate Tat 

er, Charles... 
Winwood, Estelle, .:.. Lee, 


Withers, 


Grant 


Withers, Jane.. 


Ww 
Wood. 


ENE: » 


nee Pegey.. 
Wood, Samuel. 


Woods, Donal 
Woolley, 


ee 


ey 


Wright. 


Denese: 


Name 


A 


1948)Achron, Isador 
1926] Adler, Jacob P. 
1945| Ainley, Henry 
1948] Allen, Viola 

1940) Anderson, Mary 
1931) Arbuckle, Maclyn 
1933|Arbuckle, Roscoe 
1945) Arliss, George 
1945|Armetta, Henry 


1869/1950) Arthur, Julia 


1 

1872 
1886 
1870 
1866 


1866 
1847 
1833 
1838 


3)1937 


{1936) Asche, Oscar 

Atwill. Lionel 

Aunt Jemina (Tess Gar- 
della) 


Ayres, Agnes 


Bacon, Frank 
Baker, Lee 
Banks, Monty 
Barrett, Lawrence 
1912/Barrison, Mabel 
Barry, Sir James M. 
Barrymore, Georgie 
Barrymore, John 
Barrymore, Maurice 
Barrymore, William H, 
Barton, John 
Bates, Blanche 
Bayes, Nora 
Beban, George 
Beery, Noah 
Beery, Wallace 
Belasco, David 
Bell, Digby 
Bellew, Kyrle 
Benchley, Robert C. 
Bennett, Richard 
Bent, Marion 
Bentley, [rene 
Beresford, Harry 
Bergere, Valerie 
Bernard, Sam 
Bernie, Ben i 
Bernhardt, Sarah 
Bingham, Amelia 
1943| Bledsoe, Jules 
1928|Blinn, Holbrook 
1936|Blood, Adele 
1907| Bloodgood, Clara 
1927|Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Fanny 
1932|Bonstelle, Jessie 
1910)Booth, Agnes 
1893|/Booth, &dwin 
1865|Booth, John Wilkes 
Booth, Sydney B. 
Bosworth, Hobart 
Bouci¢ault, aubrey 
Boucicault, Dion 
Boueicault, Renee 
Bowers, Mrs. D. P. 
Bowes, Maj. Edward 
Boyd, William 
Brady, Alice 
Breese, Edmund 
Breneman, Tom 
Brian, Donald 
Brougham, John 
Bryant, Charles 
Buck, Frank 
Bull Montana (Luigi 
Montagna) 


1943 
1913 
1890 
1935 
1857 
1946 
1935 
1939 
1936 
1948 
1948 
|1880 
11948 
1950 
1950 


Stairs of the eae 
(Including the&ter and film producers) 


B’n |D’d Name 
1863|1915/Bunny, John 
1846/1910/Burgess, Nell 
1882)1941/Burr, Henry 
1802/1860 Burton, William E. 


1896/1946 Butterworth, Charles 


1872|1943|Byron, Arthur 
1843/1920|Byron, Oliver. D, 


Cc 
1900|1938|Cabot, Eliot 
1874|1933|Cahill’ Marie 


1865/1940 Campbell, Mi Mrs. Patrick 


1878|1947|Carey, 

1871|1941 Carle, "Richard 
1886|1936|Carlisle, Alexander 
1878|1946/Carr, Alexander 
1862|/1937|Carter, Mrs. Leslie 
1879|/1927|Carus, Emma 
1883|1947|Casella, Alfredo 
1887|1918|Castle, Vernon 
1868/1949) Cawthorn, sopent 
1884|1948|Cellier, Fran 
1883|1930/Chaney. en 
1940/Chase, Charlie 
1931/Cherry, Charles 
923|Chevalier, Albert 
940/Churchill, Berton 
Clark, Marguerite 


Claxton, Kate 
Clayton, Herbert 


Clive, Edward EB. 


Cody, Lew 
Coghlan, Charles 
Coghlan, Rose 
Cohan, George M, 
Cohan, Josephine 
Collier, William Sr 
Jollins, Lottie 
Colonel Stoopnagle 


Columbo, Russ 
Compton’, Betty 
Conners, Barry 
Connolly, Walter 
Conquest, Ida 
Conway, Minnie 
Cotton, Lucy 
Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1936/Coulter, Frazer 
Seong atta 
Courtne 

Courtleigh, ay illiam 
Cowl, Jane 
Crabtree (Lotta) 
Crane, William H. 
Craven, Frank 
Crawley, Sayre 
Cregar, Laird 
Crews, Laura Hope 
Crosman, Henrietta 
Crumit, Frank 


D 
Dalton, Charles 
Daly, Arnold 
Danforth, William 
Daniels, Frank 
Daveuport, BE. L. 
1942 Davenport, Eva 


Clarke, John Sleeper 


Clemmons, Katherine 


Coburn, Mrs. Charler 


(Frederick C. T'aylor) 


Cushman, Charlotte Ss. 


B’n | D’d 


Name 


1887/1928] Dooiey, Johnny 
1858/1944) Downing, Robert 
1869/1934) Dressler, Marie 
1827)1862| Drew, John 
1820/1897 Drew, Mrs. Joha 
1853)|1927| Drew, John (son) 
1879/1920 Drew, Sydney 
1877|1927| Duncan, Isadora 
1881/1942 
1873|1947 
1859) 1924) 


E 
Eagles, Jeanne 
Eames, Clare 
Earle, Virginia 
Eaton, Mary 
Eddinger, Wallace 
Edeson, Robert 


1894/1929 
eS 1930 


on 
_ 
J 
I 


Eldridge, Louisa 
Elliot, Maxine 
Elisier, Effie 
Eisler, Fanny 
Eltinge, Julian 


Emmett, J. 
Evans, Charles E. 


Farnum. Dustin 

Farren, George F. 
Farren, N. ( 
Farren, Will‘:am 
Faust, Lotta 


Fawcett, George 
Fenwick, Irene 
Ferguson, aw th. J. 
Fields, Le 


\1 
1947 Fischer, Alice 


Fitzgerald, Cissy 
Florence, W. J. 
Florence. Mrs: W. 
Fokine, Michel 
Forbes-Robertson, 
Forrest, Arthur 
Forrest, Edwin 
Easter, Lillian 
hed Della 

1 8) Foy, Eddie 
‘1888 1948| Frankel, Harry 


2|Emerson (alas) W. FP 


F 
Fairbanks, Douglas 
rs. Soutar 


Faversham, William 


Fiske, Minnie Maddern; 
Fitz-Allen, Adelaide 


| 3|De potty Jefferson 4 
1881 1980 DeCordoba, Pedro 


i 


J. 
Sir 


sees See ee eee = Sessa e ee eSserees Eeskeseeoceoee 
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i Noted Personalities—Stars of the Past 


1871/19 

1888/1947) Gieason, Lucille 

1884/1936/Glendinning, Ernest 
1938|Godowsky, Leopold 

9}1919|Goodwin, Nat C. 

1940/Gordon, C. Henry 

1948|Gordon, Vera 

1944) Gottschalk, Ferdinand 

1950} Gould, Billy 

1949/Graham, Morland 


1886|1935| Johnston, Moffet 
1889|1940) Jones, Billy 
1889/1942| Jones, Buck 
1846|1931)Jones, Frank 
K 
1874)1939|i<alich, Bertha 
1811)1868|Kean, Charles . 
Kean, Mrs. Charles 
Kean, Edmund 


B’n Bs Name B’n |p’a | Name 
1872) 1943) Jeffreys, EF 1882/1939] Mercer, Beryl 
1862) 1950| Jewett. 1886|1946|Merivaie, Philip 


1 
1860}1926| Miller, He 
1898/1936] Miller, Marilyn 
1893|1940| Miller, Walter 
1895/1927) Mills, Florence 
1832/1918] Mitchell, Maggie 
1880/1940| Mix, Tom 
1845/1909] Modjeska, Helena 
1861/1932) Monroe, George W 
1886]1950| Montana, Bull 
1824/1861] Montez, Lola 
1886) 1935| Moore, Florence 
1903/1947| Moore, Grace 
1861|1931| Moore, Mary 
1886]|1939| Moore, Owen 
1882|1949|Moran, George 
1871|1948| Moreno, MERCED SS 
1890|1949| Morgan, Fr. 
1900/1941| Morgan, Helen 
1849/1882) Morris, Clara 
1845/1906) Morrison, Lewis 
1871] 1940) Moscovich, Maurice 


N 
1888]1950| Nash, Florence 
1865|1945| Nash, George Frederick 
1879|1945| Nazimova, Alla 
1846|1905| Neilson, Ada 


dbus es en Ee HN 
rey, Jane 1939 h: in 
1950/Grey, Katherine 1933 Pic necks 1890/1950] Nijinsky, Vaslay 
1948|Griffith, David Wark 1944|King, Charles 1844)|1924| Nobles, Milton 
1934) Griffith, Kate 1892| Knight, Georgie S. 1906/1948) Nolan, Mar 
1912/Grossmith, George 1938|Kohier, Fred 1898|1930| Normand, Mabel 
1874/1935|Grossmith, George 1943|Kolb, John W. 9 
1868/1944/Guilbert, Yvette 1947|Kolker, Henry 1898|1943|0'Connell, Hugh 
1884|1933|Guinan, Texas . 1950| Weill, Kurt 1872 1987 sete Mee 
e H L 1878 ara, 
1800|1871/Hackett, James H. 1891|1936|La Argentina 1880/1938 /Oland, Warner 
1835/1909|Hackett, Mrs. J. H. 1862/1932|Lackaye, Wilton 1860 Ere pes eg Ra AS 
363|1926| Hackett, James 1. 1904/1948 /Landl, Elissa, 1a eS O2alO' Nell, dames 
ig, Emma andis, Carole r 
1870|1943|Haines, Robert T. 1879/1948|Lang, Matheson 187102 ee 
4873 1333 Hale’ Tenis Closser 1386 1929 ee ‘files 1387 1943 Overman, i Lynne 
3 . an; > ian Lees 
859/1919| Hall, Pauline 1885|1937| Laughlin, Anna 1887|1949|Ouspenskaya, Maria 
1883) 1942| Hamilton, Hale 1870) 1950| Lauder, Sir Harry a =) 

Tees se SSS raver oy | tacsaselBadere™ a tggace as 
ampton, ary wrence, argare| ’ 
1847|1931/Hanlon, Edward 1873|1935|Lean, Cecil sere 1940/Pasternack, Josef. A. 

1844|1921|fAare, Sir John 1896/1950) Lehr, Lew 1885/1931/Paviowa, Anna 
Hap /S49 ton, se "ARB dan LOT EE ear 1930 Felt Broek 
een, Thec ghton, Margare A 
1865/1940) Harlan, Otis 1894/1951)Leitzel, Lillian ae 1941) renner, Joe 
1911|1937|Harlow, Jean 1831|1905|/Lemoyne, W. J. 1 34 1937|Perkins, Osgood 
1872|1946|Harned, Virginia 1870|1941/Leonard, Eddie 1893/1931/Phillips, Norma, 
44/1911) Harrigan, Edward 1889/1948/Leonard, Robert 1906/1938] Pinchot, Rosmond 
905|1944/ Harris, Mildred 1875/1925] Lewis, Ada 1880/1939) Polaire, Mile. 
1864/1935) Harrison, R. B. 1847/1930|Lewis, Arthur 1869/1931| Power, Tyrone 
1870|1946|Hart, William S. 1888|1931|Lewis, Bertha 1872|1935) Powers, Hugene 
HeeS aes Hamer’ Jamon tarosaaiiounaiaact —— |iszs sas paceniga © 
aWo! , Josep: oyad, arie +5 
1896|1937|Healy, Te 1883/1938] Lioyd,. Rollo 1388 ei Primrose, George 
Hes foee Eee, Ga HSS S48 Pen ee Cano) 192) 1990 Pree aaa 
eggle, ombard, Carole 
#73 3a) AH ETE peo a 
erbert, enry ve, ontagu R 
Ger|basnenc aranas (MMAR Ree cen, | NSA SES Rachel MI say 
erne, Katherine Stirs lucas, e 18 43|Rachmaninoff, Se 
Corcoran ~ 1853) 1932| Lupino, Geofge 1906/1946| Ragland, John (Rage) 
1840/1901|/Herne, James A. 1893|1942/Lupino, Stanley 1876|1944)| Ralph, Jessie 
Ay att eae epee 1867/|1936| Lytton, Sir Henry daa a Randall, Addison 
erz, Ralp: M Rankin, A. McKee 
1895) 1942) Hibbard, Edna 1900)1947| Rankin, Arthur 
1857|1927| Hillard, Robert C. 17s ltosaltaaek Wiley 1891|1943| Ray, Charles 
1870/1929) Hitchcock, Raymond —|/161|1946|Macy, George Carleton ||/1852/1901/Reed, Roland 
1874|1932|Hodge, Masten 1865|1931 Mann: Louis 1860/1916| Rehan, Ada 
1870/1944| Holland, Mildrec 1857|1907| Mansfield, Richard 1967) 1020) Relane, Mme, 
1858|1935| Hopper, DeWo 1854/1928|Mantell, Robert B. 1870/1940) Richman, Charles 
1878/1950) Hopkins, Arthur 1873) 1927| Marceline 1838/1912|Rignold, George 
Hepa iszsleowains arg | geo ES Maton, George | RzaHtg Rina Ada 
1886 1949] Howard, Willie 1$57|1919|Masom Sonn 1910|1938| Roberti, Lvda 
1880/1936|/Howland, Jobyna 1860|1898| Mather, Margaret 1927| Roberts, Florence 
1895|1945|Hunter, Glenn 1861/1928] Roberts, Theodore 
1886|1927| Maurice 7 ll 
1884/1950|Huston, Walter 1879|1948| May, Edna 1878|1949)| Robinson, Bill 
1906/1948|Hymer, Warren 1853|1944| Mayhew, Kate 1830/1912) Robinson, Frederic 
, 1865/1942) Robson, May 
I 1875|1934| Mayhew, Stella 1836|1903|Robson, Stuart 
1881/1934/Illington, Margaret 1869/}1932| Mayne, Frank G 187911935 Rogers, Will 
895/ 1950] In Rex 1839/1896|Mayo, Frank 
1 1 gram, he 1888/1931] McCoy, Bessie 1862}1946| Rosenthal, Moritz 
1887|1937|Ince, Ralph W. 1837|1885| McCullough, John 1882)1936| Rothafel, 8. L. (Roxy) 
1838/1905) Irving, Sir Henry 1883|1936|McCullough, Paul 1864/1936] Russell, Annie 
1871)1944|Irving, Isabel 1853|1935| McHenry, Nellie 1861/1922) Russell, Lillian 


4872)1914|Irving, Laurence 
1867|1937|Irwin, Edward 
1859|1930|Irwin, Flo 
1862|1938|irwin, May 


J 
1875|1942| Jackson, Joe 
1843|1910| James, Louis 
1886/1950|Jannings, Emil 
1829/1905| Jefferson, Joseph 
1859(1923|Jefferson, Thos..J. 


1949| McIntyre, Frank J. 
1857|1937|Mectintyre, James 
1937)McKinley, Mabel 

1923) McNaughton, Tom 
1927|McRae, Bruce 
1880/|1946| Meek, Donald 
1879/1936] Meighan, Thomas 
1878/1946) Melville, Rose (Sis Hop- 


; kins) 
183511868] Menken. Ada 1. 


1880/1948) Ryan, Mary 


Ss 
1855]1912/St. John, Florence 
1885/1936|Sale, Chas. (Chie) 
1861}1896|Salvini, Alexander 
1828|1915/Salvini, Tomasso 
1856/1898|Scanian, Wm. J. 
1865|1930|Schildkraut, Rudolph 
1866}1945|Scott, Cyril 
1843'1896'Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 


y 


1867|1943 1943 
1934|Skelly, Hal 
tees 1942 Sk 


1 
ae 


inotto) 

1830)1881|Sothern, Edward A. 
1859|1933|Sothern, Edward H. 
foes 1937|Standing, Sir Guy 
3|1938|Stanisl 
1883 1928|Stevens, Em iy 
1862/1937|Stephens, Yorke 
1900)1941 Sicbec aaah Sauce 
Sterling, Fi 

Stevenson, Senne: A. 
4|/Summerville, Amelia 
Summerville, G. J. (Slim) 
Swickard, Joseph 


T 
7|1943|Tamara, 
Tanguay, Eva 
Tashman, Lilyan 
Tate, Harry 
Taylor, Laurette 
Tearle, Conway 
1892'1937'Tell, Alma 


1867/1940 


avsk Mh Constantin 


1 
|1887)|1940/Tinney. 


74\1947|Toler, Sidney 
1330 906|Toole, John L, 


1895) £926| Valentino, Rudolph 
bore 1927| Valli, Vallie * 


*||1836/1912| Yeamans, 


1878] 1936] Walthall, eee B, 
1855!1935' Ward, Sallie 


Singers of the Past 


B’n |D'd Name Nat 
A 
1877|1919| Abbott, Bessie. .|U. S. 
1850| 1891| Abbott, Emma..|}U. S 
1850) 1930] Albani, Emma, .|Can. 
1823/1894! Alboni, Marieta. Italy 
1856/1898) Alvary, Max... .|Ger. 
1878|1942| Amato, Pasquale|Italy 
B 
1887/1950)Baker, Martha 
Atwood,..... U. 8. 
1842/1931)| Bellini. Laura...|U. 8. 
1814/1884/Bishop, Anna, ..|U. 8. 
1857/1921/Bispham, David.|U. S. 
1890)1930| Block. Max...,.|U. S. 
1870}1940)|Bonci, Alessandro] Italy 
1774|1856| Braham, John.. .| Eng. 
1842/1921| Brandt, Mar,...|Ger. 
1892/1935) Braslau, Sophie.|U. 8. 
1856/1925|Brema, Marie.. .|Eng. 
1821)1884)Brignoli, Pasq. . .|Italy 
1873)1936) Butt, Dame C...|Eng 
Cc 
1866|1942/Calve, Emma,..|Fr. 
1846|1896|Campanini, I,,., |Italy 
1849/1922|Carleton. W T,.|U. 8. 
1$73)1921|/Caruso, Enrico. .|Italy 
1874|1944/ Cavalieri, Lina |Italy 
1873) 1938|Chaliapin, Fedor] Rus. 
1881/1947|Claessens, Maria! Belg, 
1879)1941/Claussen, Julia. ./Swed 
D 
3863/1932] D’arville’Camille| Dtch. 
1858/1943) Davies, Benj... .|Welsh 
1855)1917| De Reszke, E. , .|Pol 
1850/1925) De Reszke, Jean.| Pol. 
1878/1930) Destinn, Emmy. | Boh, 
1844/1931)Doria, Clara... .)/Eng. 
1864/1935|Esty, Alice..... Amer. 
1830/1914) Maure, Jean B.. .| Fr, 
1810)1889) Formes, Karl... . |Ger. 
1848) 1935/ Fugere, Lucien. .|Fr. 
G 
1888)1950)/Gabor, Arnold, .|Hung, 
187Z) 1932 Gadski, Johanna. | Ger. 
1840/1905) Galli- Marie, C,.,|Fr. 
1855/1920] Gerster, ielkn.. Hung. 
1884|1938/Gluck, Alma... .|Rumn, 
1811/1869) Grisi, Giulia. . | Italy 
1889/1931)Gustafson, Wm .|Amer. 
1888) 1942| Hack cae A 
ackett, Charles|Amer, 
1813/1868|Harrison, Wm,. Eng. 


B'n |D'd Name Nat. 
1878|1933|Harrold, Orville | Amer. 
1852|1929)Gauk, Minnie... ./0. S. 
1823|1861|Haves, Cath... |Eng. 
1885|1933) Hinkle, Flerence|U, S. 
1844/1899) Hogarth, Wm. ./Eng, 
1871|1947| Homer, Louise. . ws 
J 
1868)1933|Journet. Marcel.| Fr. 
1863) 1939) Juch, Emma....} Austr. 
K 
1886/1942| Karinska, Maria n 
1842) 1916| Kellogg, Clara L.| sos 
1875/1933|/Kurz, Selma. ..|Po), 
L 
1794/1858) Lablache, Lutel..| Italy 
1891/1946) Lazzari, Carolina U.8, 
1848)1929}Lehman, Lilli. .|Ger, 
1900/1941| Lewis, Mary....| Amer. 
1820/1887|Lind, Jenny .. ..|Swd. 
1889|1944|Lindi, Aroldo.. .|Swd. 
1841/1908] Lucca, Pauline. Ger, 
M 
1879|1935|Maclennan, F.,.|U. S 
1808/1836! Malibran, Waris Fr, 
1816]1883|Marlo, G....... Italy 
1845/1918) Materna, Amalie|Styr. 
1842/1876] Mathews, Julia..|U. S. 
1848/1923) Maurel, Victor. .|Fr. 
1884/1945 McCormack John Lessee 
1859/1931| Melba, Nellie, ,.|Aus'lia 
....|1903|Miller, Edith. | |/U. 8. 
1903|1947|Moore, Grace. . .|U. 8. 
1836] 1889|Murska, ma di.|Italy 
1892)1936|) Muzio, Claudia, |Italy 
N 
1834/1898] Nicolini, Nicolas. oe 
1876/1943/ Nielsen, Alice... .|U. S. 
1831/1917|Niemann, Albert| Ger. 
1843) 1921| Nilsson, Christine|/Swd. 
185911914| Nordica, Lillian, |U. S. 
1818/1908] Novello, Clara. .|Eng. 
Oo 
1883) 1942|Obolensky, 

Prince A. A,. ,/Russ’n 
1858/1894|Oudin, Eugene, ./Belg. 
183 1} 1910) Palmer, Bessie. .|U. 2 
1836|1874|Parepa-Rosa, BE. |Sco 
£789/1865|Pasta, Guiditta Tealy 
1843/1919|Patti, Adelina... |Span. 
1834/1889|Patti. Carlotta. . Span. 
1829) 1904 Payne, Louisa... |Hing. 
1833 1882 Phillips, Adelaid. Eng. 


1854'1914'Plancon. Pol, . + RE. 


Y ; 

ee oh 
1874/1929) Yoemans, se, Font 
1869/1938|Yohe, May ; 


Zz 
1869'1932'Ziegfeld, Florenz 


Bo ae Name 


1818}1900 ec Sims.. .|Eng. 
1862/1933} Renaud, Maurice! Fr. 
1882] Ritching vans : 
1839| Ronconi, 

1854) Rubini, Gov. te 


s 
1903|Sanderson. 
1922/Santlev. sire 
rece iee Searia, Emit. 


eee He wel 
um’nn-Heink i 
Schroder - 


arcella...... 
Sinclair, John. . . 
Slezak, Leo... .. 
Soldene, EmaUy <> 
Sontag, Hetty.. 
Sucher, Rosa. 
Supervia, C 


1785)|1857 
1876|1946 
1840/1912 
1806|1854 
1849/1927 
1899/1936 


BY 
5|Tamagno, F ...|Italy) 
Tauber, Richard| Ger, 
Ternina, Milka. , |Croa 
Tetrazzini. Luisa| Italy ’ 
‘Titiens, Therese. | Fr. 
Tedi, Luiza. . Port. 
Thursby, Em. cS 
Trebelli, Zelia. . 


Ulmer. Geraldine U. 819 
Urlus, Jacques . .|Dtch)} 


Vv 
Van Rooy. Anton| Dtch 
Viardot- if . 
Garcia, P.. >| Fr. 


Ww. 
Wachtel, Theod .|Ger 
Walker. Thomas, Eng, 
Weed, ese 


194 
1871|}1932 


1836)19106 Whitney. wivron 
1800) 1849/ Wilson, John.. 
1873/1935 Witherspoon, 
Herbert... 6.5/0.8, 
1800/1890) Wood. Joseph. . Vi 
1869'1947! Yaw, Bllen Beach|U 


= Dn 


Name 


tee eee 


B 
1887|Baird, Spencer F 
1851|Baldwin, Simeon 
1894|/Banks, Nathaniel 
1891|/Barnum, P 


Noted: Personalities—Noted Americans of the Past 
Rs Noted Americans of the Past _ 


(See also Presidents and wives, Vice-Presidents, Cabinet Secre 
igners of the Declaration of Independence, Actors, Authors, Dantas Cia 


Born) Died 


Vocation 


- (Statesman 


Gov., Patriot 
Civie Worker 
Scientist ' 
Philosophy 
Rev. General 
Educ., Diplo. 
Educator 
Suffragist 
Meat Packer 
Bishop 
Merchant 


1803|Barry, John..........|Com. U.S. N 


1912/Barton, Clara H....... 
1911|Bascom, John.......-- 
1853|/Beaumont, William. ... 
1887|Beecher, Henry Ward. . 
1863|Beecher, Lyman....... 
1922|Bell, Alexander G..... 
1919)Belmont, August. ..... 
1884|Benjamin, Judah P.... 
1858|Benton, Thomas H.... 
1893/Blaine, James G....... 
1875)Blair, Francis P....... 
1941/Blumenthal, George... . 
1820|Boone, Daniel........ 
1939|Borah, William E...... 
1838|Bowditch, Nathaniel. .. 
1896|Brady, Matthew B.... 
1644|Brewster, William. .... 
1893|Brooks, Phillips....... 
1908/Brooks, William K..... 
1859|/Brown, John.......... 
1925/Brvyan, William J...... 
1945|Buckner, Jr., Simon B. 


1947/|Bullard, Robert Lee. 
1926|Burbank, Luther. . 
1870|Burlingame, Anso: 
1921|Burroughs, John. 
1893/Butler, Benjamin F 
1947|Butler, Nicholas Murra, 


1888|Campbell, Bartley..... 
1909|Canfield, James H. 


1818|Clark, George Rogers. . 
1852)Clay, Henry. sega stick 
1828|Clinton, DeWitt...... 
1917|Cody, William F. °°” 

(Buffalo Bill)....... 


D 
1895|Dana, James Dwight... 
1929|Dana, John Cotton.... 
1948| Daniels, Josephus...... 


1926|/Debs, Eugene V....... 
1820)Decatur, Stephen...... 
1945|De Fosten, Alfred V.... 
1928|Depew, Chauncey M... 
1917|Dewey, George........ 


Army Surg, 
Preacher 
Preacher 
Inventor 
Subway Bldr. 
Lawyer 
Statesman 
Statesman 
Sold., Edit. 
Financier 
Composer 
Pioneer 

U.S. Senator 
Mathematics 
Photographer 
Pilgr. Father 
Preacher 
Biologist 
Abolitionist 
Statesman 
Soldier 


. {Diplomat 
. Naturalist 


Law, Soldier 
Educator 


Sen., V. Pres. 
Dramatist 


. + |Educator 
-| Astronomer 
-|Manufacturer 


Statesman 


-|Seout 


Soldier 
Explorer 
Statesman 


Pol. Leader 
Soldier 4 


Geologist 
Librarian 
States., Pub. 
awyer 
President, CSA 
Socialist 
Naval 
Engineer 
Senator 
Admiral 


-1926| Eliot, Charles W.....-. 


* 


. Supreme Court Justices, 
gers, Painters, Inventors.) 


Name Vocation 
1931/Dewey, Melvil.......- brarian 
1948/Dickey, Dr. H. S.....- Explorer 
1808/Diekinson, John......- Statesman 

Dongan, Thomas...... tatesman 
1893/Doubleday, Abner..... General 
61)Douglas, Stephen A.... |Statesman 
Douglass, Frederick . . .|Social Ref. 
7|Dow, Neal... ......0-- Prohibition! 
1882) Draper, John W.......|Chem. Hist. 
a pier ee J.....|/Banker 
ont, Pierre 8....... Manufacturer 
1817| Dwight, Dinoeny, Jae Preacher 
1887|Hads, James B........ Engineer 
1932|Bastman, George....-.. Inventor 
1910) Eddy, Mary Baker. . . .|Relig. Ref. 
1931/Edison, Thomas Alva. .|Inyentor 


1758|Edwards, Jonathan... . 


1690) Elliot, John......:.... 
1901/Evarts, William M..... 
1865|Everett, Edward...... 


F 
1870| Farragut, David G..... 
1892)Field, Cyrus W........- 
1906|Field, Marshall 
1947|Fisher, Irving.......-- 
1909/Fitch, Clyde 


1947|Ford, Henry 
1864|Foster, Stephen C...... 
1948)| Frelinghuysen, J. S..... 
1890; Fremont, John C 
1850| Fuller, (Sara) Margaret, 
Countess Ossolli, ... . 


G 
1849/Gallatin, Albert....... 
1879/Garrison, Wm. Lloyd... 
1903|Gatling, Richard J..... 
1897|George, Henry........ 
1921/Gibbons, James....... 
1908|Gilman, Daniel C.,.... 
1831|Girard, Stephen. ...... 
1946|/Glass, Carter........> 
1928|Goethals,Maj.-Gen.G.W. 
1924/Gompers, Samuel...... 
1860|Goodyear, Charles 
1920|Gorgas, Wm. C... 
1855|Gorrie, Dr. John. 
1947|Goudy, Frederic W 
1892/Gould, Jay...... 
1888/Gray, Asa.... 
1901}Gray, Elisha... 
1935/Greely, Gen, A. W 
1916] Green, Henrietta(Hetty) 
1786/Greene, Nathanael..... 
1926|Greenway, Gen. John C. 
1948|Gregg, John R........ 
1948|Griffith, David Wark... 
1948|Gunther, Ernest L..... 


H 
1776|Hale, Nathan......... 
1924|Hall, Granville §....... 
1936}Hammond, John Hays. 
1902/Hampton, Wade...... 
1886|Hancock, W.S........ 
1904|/Hanna, Mark......... 
1947/Harbord, James G..... 
1906|Harper, William R..... 
1909|Harriman, Edward H... 
1638|Harvard, John........ 
1897|Havemeyer, Theo. A... 
1905|Hay,; Johu,S.2n. sent 
1839|Hayne, Robert Y...... 
1878|)Henry, Joseph........ 
1799|/Henry, Patrick........ 
1830|Hicks, Elias.......... 
1910/Hill, David B......... 


1933)/Hillquit, Morris....... 
1935| Holmes, Oliver Wendell. 
1879|Hooker, Joseph....... 
1802|Hopkins, Hsek........ 
1946|Hopkins, Harry L..... 
1873|Hopkins, Johns....... 
1887)Hopkins, Mark.,...,.. 
1938)House, Edward M.,.... 
1863}Houston, Sam..:..... 
1908| Howard, Bronson..... 
1909) Howard, Oliver O.....+. 
1867| Howe, Elias........... 


Theologian 
Educator 

Missionary 
Statesman 
Statesman 


Admiral 
Atlantie Cable 
Merchant 
Economist 
‘Dramatist 
Architect 
Industrialist 
Song Writer 
U. 8. Senator 


Explorer 
Author 


Statesman 
Abolitionist 
Gun Invent. 
Economist 
Cardinal 
Educator 
Merchant 

U. 8. Senator 
Canal Eng. 
Labor Leader 


. {Inventor 


Engineer 
Inventor 
Type founder 
Financier 
Botanist 


.|Inventor 


Sold., Explo. 
Finance 
Soldier 
Engineer 
Shorthand 
Film Producer 
Naval 


Patriot 
Psychologist 
Engineer 
Sold., Statesm. 
Soldier 

Pol, Leader 
General 
Educator 
Financier 
Univ. Found. 
Manufacturer 
Statesman 
Statesman 
Inventor 
Statesman 
Quaker 

U.S. Senator 
Railroads 
Socialist 
Jurist 
Soldier 
Commodore 
Diplomat 
Univ. Found. 
Educator 
Diplomat 
Sold., States. 
Drama 
Soldier 
Inventor 
Inventor 


1859|/Hunt, Walter...,..... 
1900|)Huntington, C. P...... 
1643|/Hutchinson, Anne..... 


I 
1900| Ingalls, John James.... 
1899| Ingersoll, Robert G... . 


Railways 
Relig. Reform. 


Sen., Orator 
Orator 


=z 2 =e SS 


66) 1945|Lake, Simon........-- 


‘eis Ts Follette, Robert M.. 
1947|LaGuardia, Fiorello H.. 


1948|Lamont, Robert P.. 


44|Landis, Kenesaw M.. 
aoe Langley, Samuel P 
1901|Leconte, Joseph......- 
fon Lee, Henr 


Leidy, Joseph. . Car sae 
Lewis, Meriwether... .. 


Low, Seth. i... 52. .: 
Lyon, Mafy:.-..--.-+> 


M 
908) MacDowell, Edward A. 
1902) Mackay, John W.....: 
1884) McCormick, Cyrus H.. 
1830) McDowell, Ephraim . 3 
1873| McGuifey, William H. - 
1811) McIntire, Samuel... ... 
1859|Mann, Horace. . . . 
1795| Marion, Francis 
1929| Marshall, Louis 
1792|Mason, George. . 
1728|)Mather, Cotton. ..... 
1723|Mather, Increase...... 
1929 hews, J. Brander. . 
3|Maury, Matthew FF. 

Maye. Gharles:....... 
Mayo, William J...... 
1937 Meilon, Andrew W..... 
1910) Mills, Darius........-- 
1889) Mitchell, Marla. ...... 
1947|/Mitscher, Mare A...... 
1775| Montgomery, Richard... 
1899) Moody, Dwight L..... 
1947| More, eae Bassett. 
1913/Morgan, J Stas pont. . 
1943/Morgan, J 
1890| Morgan, untae s tanieer 
1923) Morley, Edward W.... 
1816} Morris, Gouverneur... . 
1872) Morse, Samuel F. B... . 
1902) Morton J. Sterling... . 
1868] Morton, William T. G.. 
1877) Morton, Oliver P...... 
1818| Moses, Isaac.......... 
Mott, Lucretia........ 
Muhlenberg, Rev. J.P.G. 
IVETE FORM sha slay cs es ee 


N 
1946| Neilson, William A... . 
1909|Newcomb, Simon... ... 
1908) Norton, Charles Eliot. . 
1886|Noyes, John H........ 


(6) 
1903|Olmsted, Frederick Law 
1919/Osler, William......... 
1877/Owen, Robert Dale... . 


P 
1918/Page, Walter Hines,... 
ren Palmer, Alice Freeman, 


1945| Patton Jr. Redine ope 
1920|Peary, Robert E., 
1718|Penn, William 
1819|Perry, Oliver Spl 
1948 Pershing, John J 
1884/Phillips, Wendell . 
1813|Pike, Zebulon M . 
1946 Pinchot, Gifford yin 
1825 Pinckney, Charles.C. 
1946}Pollock, Channing. .... 
1807}Preble, ‘Edward... ._. 
1897 Pullman, George M. 
1790 Putnam, paren eee es 


1833}Randolph, John....... 
1902|Reed, Walter....... 
1927}Remsen, Ira........ 
1948 Rentschier, Gordon S . 


Iadustrialist 
Rabbi, Educa. 


Statesman 
Mayor, N.¥.C. 


 Aeoaomer 
Soldier Aiea) 
Statesm: 
General, “CSA 
Scientist - 
Explorer 
Jurist 


x Statesman 
- |Statesman 


- |Statesman 

-| Anaesthesia 
Educator 
Mayor, Educ. 
Educator 


Composer 
Mine Owner 
Inventor 


-|Physician 


Educator 
Woodcarver 
Educator 


-|Rey. General 
-| Lawyer 
-|Statesman 
-|Preacher 


Educator 
Educator 


: Be ere ner 


Physician 
Physician « 
Fin., Industr. 
Financier 
Astronomer 
Admiral 
Rev. General 
Preacher 


-| Lawyer 


Banker 
Banker 
Banker 
Chemist 
Statesman 
Inventor 
Gov. Cabinet 
Anaesthesia 
Gov., Sen. 
Revol. fin. 
Reformer 
Sold,, Congr. 
Naturalist 


Educator 
Astronomer 
Essayist 
Oneida Comm. 


Architect 
Surgeon 
Social Ref. 


Pub. Diplomat 
Educator - 


.|Abolitionist 


.|Reformer 
.|General 


.| Explorer 


Founder 
.|Com. U.S.N. 
General 


. ,|Abolitionist 


.|Soldier, Expl. 


Statesman 
Statesman 
_|Dramatist 
Com., U.S.N. 
.| Inventor 


. |Soldier 


Statesman 


-|Physician 
.|Chemist 


-|Banker 


1883/Stephens, A 
1876|Stewart, Alexander T. . 
1946|Stieglitz, Alfred. ...... 
1948/Stirling, Yates........ 
1946/Stilwell, Joseph | Wie 
1893|Stone, Lucy . atts 
1845 : 


Sumner, BEE Soe Se 
Sumter, Thomas 
Sunday, Wm. A. iy) |B 


T 

1832) 1902)Talmage, T. de Witt... 
1785) 1872/Thayer, Sylvanus... . 
1835) 1905)/Thomas, Theodore. .. . 
1853) 1937)Thomson, Blihu....... 
1817| 1862)Thoreau, Henry D..... 
1814| 1886/Tilden, Samuel J...... 
1847} 1918/Tillman, Benjamin R.. 

1880) 1948/Tinker, Jos........... 
1740) 1809 Trambutt; “Fonsthan., 


Vv 

1830) 1894/Vance, Zebulon B..... 
1794) 1877) Vanderbilt, Cornelius. . 
1843) 1899) Vanderbilt, Cornelius... 
1821) 1885] Vanderbilt, Wm. H... 
1849) 1920] Vanderbilt, Wm. K. 
1835) 1900/Villard, Henry. 

1864| 1938 Vizetelly, Frank H.. 


Ww. 
1922)Wanamaker, John. .... 
1937| Warburg, Felix: Ma... 
1800) Ward, Artemas!:...... 
1913] Ward, Lester F. . 

1775 Warren, Joseph. 

1915 Washington, Booker T.. 
1948) Watson, James E..... 
1796|Wayne, Anthony 
1852) Webster, Daniel 


1914| Westinghouse, Ze 
1906| Wheeler, Gen. Joseph 
1918|White, Andrew D.... 


1825) Whitney, Eli....... 
1904) Whitney, William C. 
1894|Whitney, William D. 
1921 Whittlesey, Charles W . 


1870 Wwittre: Emma. . 


1948 pare Guyliie oc te 
1912} Wright, Wilbur. . 


. |Educe., States 
- -|Oreg. Explor 
-|Inventor { 


1930] Wiley, Harvey Wir aed (6) 
-| Educator 


‘ Reve. Lea. 4 


Sulzberger, Mayer. ....|Jurist 


Sutter, John A... ....4. C 


-| Musician 


Inventor 


|B ; 
, |Statesman | 


Govy., Sen. 
Ships, Railw 
Railways 
.| Railways 
-|Railways 


-| Financier 


-|Etymologist fil 


Merchant © 
Banker " 
Soldier (Rev)}> 


-|Philosopher 
- Soldier (Rev) 


Educator 


Inventor 
Soldier 


hier 2 
exicogray 

Soldier | 
hemist 


.|Prohibitionis 
(Statesman 
:|Politices 
Relig. Ref. 
Gov. Conser 


PPI ER BER E 


‘|Merehant 
Aviation 


r Aviation 


(Colonial of i] f 


Noted sii Noted Americans es Pe Past 


383 


Name Name B’n| D'd ame 
944| Ade, George 1858/1915|Deland, Margaret 1881 Norris, Chas. 
888| Alcott, Louisa M. 1835/1905) Dodge, ee Mapes 1870/1902/Norris, Frank 
Aldrich, Thos. B 1871/1945) Dreiser, The 1850)1896|Page, Thos, Nelson 
Alger, Horatio, Or. 1837|1902 Eggleston, Edw. 1844|}1911)Phelps-Ward, Eliz. 
Allen, James Lane 1865|1902|Ford, Paul L. 1867|1911)|Phillips, David G. 

l Anderson, Sherwood 1862/1919 Freeman, Mary E. W. 1880/1950) Poole, ea 
Atherton, Gertrude 1874|1938)Gale, Zona 867/1910 Porter, Ww.s. (O. Fehey) 
Bacheller, Irving 1846|1935|Green, Anna Kath. 1850)1943 Richards, Laura E. 
Bellamy, Edw. 822|1909|Hale, Edward E. 1869/1935|Rhodes, Eugene M. 
Benet, Stephen V. 1848|1908| Harris, Joel Chandler 1856|1921|Saltus, Edgar 
Bierce, Ambrose 1839/1902/Harte, F. Bret 860/1946|Seton, Ernest T. 
Boyd, James 1804|1864 Hawthorne, Nath. 1857/1946 Sheldon, Chas, M. 
Brown, C. Brockder 1850/1904|Hearn, Lafcadio 1806|1870|Simms, W. Gilmore 
Brownson, Orestes 1853/1937/Howe, E. W. 1834|1902/Stockton, Frank R. 
Bunner, Henry C. 1837|1920 Howells, Ww. D. 1811|1896|Stowe, Harriet B. 
Cable, Geo. W. 1783/1859| Irving, Washington 1868|1924 Stratton-Porter, Gene 
Cather; Willa S 1874/1948|Irwin, Will 1869/1946 7 Booth 
Catherwood, Mary 1831/1885 Jackson, Helen H. 1825/1878|Taylor, Bayard 
Chapman, John W. 1843/1916|James, Henry 1844/1901 Thompson, Maurice 
Churchill, Winston 1849/1909| Jewett, Sarah Orne 1835|1910|/Twain, Mark (Samuel L 
Cook, aor Cram 1885|1933|Lardner, Ring W. Clemens) 

Cobb, rvin S. 1870)1944|Lincoln, Jos. C. 1827|1905| Wallace, Lew 
Cooke, Aeentee B. 1833) 1888)Locke, David R. 1834|1867| Ward, Artemus (Chas. 
Cooper, J, Fenimore 1876/1916|London, Jack Farrar Browne) 
Crane, Stephen 1856) 1913|Major, Chas. 1829|1900} Warner, Chas. Dudley 
Crawford, F. Marion 1866/1928) McCutcheon, Geo. B. 1822/1885) White, Richard D. 
Cushing, Caleb 1819/1891| Melville, Herman 1873}1916|White, Steward Edw. 
Cuppy, Will 1822/1908} Mitchell, Donald 1856/1923) Wiggin, Kate Doug. 
Dana, Jr. 1829|1914| Mitchell, S. Weir 1900/1938) Wolfe, Thos. 
1916|Davis, Richard H. 186611947| Nicholson, Meredith 
° ° XY ye e 
American Journalists: Editors, Correspondents, Publishers 
336/1919| Alden, Henry M. 1851/1889;/Grady, Henry W. 1847\1911/Pulitzer, Jos. 
95|1872)Bennett, Jas. G. 1811/1872|Greeley, Horace 1879/1939| Pulitzer, ae 
$41/1918/Bennett, Jas. G., Jr. 1829/1908) Halstead, Murat 1900/1945) Pyle, Ernest T 
$68|1947| Blythe, Samuel 1868|1937|Hapgood, Norman 1820|}1869| Raymond, H. T. 
$26| 1877| Bowles, Sam'l, IL 1864) 192! arvey, George 1882/1947) Reid, Ogden M. 
309/1890)/ Brisbane, Albert 1899/1949| Heath, S. Burton 1837|1912|Reid, Whitelaw 
$64|1936| Brisbane, Arthur 1856/1915|Hubbard, Elbert 854/1926|Scripps, Edw. W. 
388/1937| Broun, Heywood 1868/1930|/Hubbard, Frank (Kin) ||1895/1938|Scripps, Robt. P. 
$2411899| Bonner, Robert 1859/1921|Huneker, Jas. G, 838)1902/Scudder, Horace 
§68/1950|Chapple, Joe M. 1898/1949| Knickerbocker, H. R, 1878/1936/Simonds, Frank 
§29/1894)Childs, Geo. W. 1848) 1909|Laffan, Wm. 1896|1948)Sorrells, John H, 
192)1944!Clapper, Raymond 1850/1925|Lawson, Victor F. 1866|1936/Steffens, Lincoln 
169) 1948/Cortissoz, Royal 1802|1837|Lovejoy, Elijah J. 1848/1929|Stone, Melville E. 
}72|1947| Crowinshield, Frank 1857|1949| McClure, S. 8. 1866/1921|Taylor, Bert (B.L.T.) 
550/1933|Curtis, Cyrus H. K. 1823) 1899|Medill, Jos. M, 1841/1914|Townsend, Geo. A. 
}24|1892)Curtis, Geo. Wm. 940|Miller, Webb 1872}1949) Villard, Oswald 
19/1897) Dana, Chas. A, 1841|1915|Nelson, Wm. R. 1840/1921) Watterson, Henry 
69/1942) Davis, Robt. H. 1863)1948| Noyes, Frank B. 1797|1882)Weed, Thurlow 
49/1925) DeYoung, M. H. 1858)1935|/Ochs, Adolph L. 1834/1916] White, Horace V. 
17/1895! Douglass, Frederick 1856|1937|Ogden, Robt. 1869/1944| White, Wm. A. 
163/1940/Finley. John H. 1856|1935|Older, Fremont 1864/1935! Williams, Walter 
'05|1879|Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 1737|1809|Paine, Thos, (fom) 1806/1867) Willis, Nath. P. 
44/1909) Gilder, Richard W. 1886|1949/ Parker, Geo. B. 1887/1943) Woollcott, Alex. 
31/1962|Godkin, Edwin L. 1879|1946|\Patterson, Jos. M. 1848|1926| Young, Lafayette 
American Historians and Biographers 
07/1886, Adams, Chas. F. 1812/1894|Curtis, Geo. T. 1796|1859| Prescott, Wm. H. 
38/1918)Adams, Henry 1864/1945) Eliot, Elisworth BE, 1848/1927|/Rhodes, Jas. Ford 
79\1949|Adams, Jas. Truslow 1817|1881/Fields, Jas. T. 1841/1900) Ridpath, John C. 
70\1946|)Baker, Ray Stan. $42/1901| Fiske, John 1850/1928/Sloane, Wm. M 
00)1891|/Bancroft, Geo. 1838|1905| Hay, John M. 1789) 1866|Sparks, Jared 
61|1930'Barton, Wim. fi. 1870|1949|Hendrich, Burton J. 1857/1944|Tarbell, Ida M. 
75|1948)| Beard, ‘Chas. 1852/1932 McMaster, John B. 1791/1871|Ticknor, Geo. 
62)1927 Beveridge, Sibert J. 1814|1877| Motley, John 1885/1950)Van Doren, Carl 
63|1932|Bradford, Gamaliel 1832|1901| Nicolay, John G. 1882/1944|/Van Loon, Hendrik 
62|1948|Cross, Wilbur 1823/1893|Parkman, Francis 
American Poets 
4)Austin, Mar 1864|1900|Hovey, Richard 1872|1943)Rice, Cale Young 
Sa 1812 Barlow, Tiel: 1819/1910) Howe, Julia W. 1849/1916) Riley, Jas. Whitcomb 
$6/1950|/Benet, Wm. Rose 1871|1933)| Johnson, Jas. Weldon 1869)1935/Robinson, Edwin A. 
13|1672| Bradstreet, Anne 1780|1843| Key, Francis 8S. 1813/1880|Sargent, Epes 
94/1878|Bryant, Wm. Cullen 1886/1918] Kilmer, Joyce 1816)1887/Saxe, John Godfrey 
45/1912|Carleton, Wiil 1857/1894| King, Ben 1860/1932/Scollard, Clinton 
20|1871|Cary, Alice 1842/1881| Lanier, Sidney 1888/1916|/Seegar, Alan 
24/1871|Cary, Phoebe 1849/1887| Lazarus, Emma 1860/1916|Sherman, Frank D. 
65|1914/Cawein, Madison 1824/1903|Leland, C. Godfrey 1791|1865 Sigourney, Lydia H. 
48/1922/Cheney, Jno. Vance 1876|1944/Leonard, Wm. Ellery 1841/1887/Sill, Edw. Rowland 
66|1932|Cooke, Edmund Vance ||1879/1931/Lindsay, Vachel 1808/1895 Smith, Sok. 
99/1932)Crane, Hart 1807/1882| Longfellow, Hy. W. 1833/1908|Stedman, Hamun 
71\1948|Daly, T. A. 1874) 1925| Lowell, Amy 1869|1926|Sterling, George 
30)1886| Dickinson, Emily 1819/1891} Lowell, Jas. Russell 1825/1903|Stoddard, Richa 
95|1826| Drake, Jos. Rodman 1852}1940| Markham, Edwin 1849/1909|/Tabb, John B. 
72}1906| Dunbar, Paul L. 1868/1950) Masters, Edgar Lee 1825|1878 
13|1882|Emerson, Ralph W. 1841/1913/Miller, Joaquin 1894/1948 
33/1946|Ficke, Arthur D. 1869|1910|/ Moody, Wm. Vaughn 1884/1933)Teas 
50/1895/Field, Eugene 1779|1863|Moore, Clement C. 1884/1944) Tietjens, 
$6/1950| Fletcher, John G. 1835/1908) Moulton, Louise C. 1836/1894) Thaxter, 
52|1832|Freneau, Philip 1882|1932|Oppenheim, Jas. 1877|1947 
91/1920) Guiney, "Louise I. 1779) 1860|Paulding, James K. 1852/1933 
)0|/1867|Halleck, Fitz-Greene 1791)1852)Payne, John Howard 1893/1938 
93/1935| Herford, Oliver 1874)1922|Peabody, Josephine P, |/1819}1892 
10/1947 Hoffenstein, SF es 1871|1939|Piper, Edwin Ford 1807/1892 
16|1884| Hoffman, Chas. 1809/1849) Poe, Edgar Allan 1855/1919 
19|1894| Holmes, Oliver W. 1822|1872|Read, Thos, Buchanan ||/1795|1842 
'0|1842|Hopkinson, Jos. 1856|1935| Reese, Lizette W. 885|1928 


1852 191i Abbey, Edwin A, 
i 1915|Alexander, John W. 

9|1924! Allen, Thomas 

1779) 1842 Allston, Washington 
1ei4 1893) Beard, Jas. H. 
1825|1900|Beard: William H. 
1855|1942|Beaux, Cecilia 
1852|1917|Beckwith, J. Carroll 
1882|1925|Bellows, George W. 
1828/1902) Bierstadt, Albert 

1856|1943|Birck, Reginald B. 
1847 1919|Blakelock, Ralph A. 
1848|1936|Blashfield, Edwin H. 
1867 1903|Blum, Robert F. 
1868)1923|Bohm, Max 
1833/1905|Boughton, George H. 
1827|1892|Bradford, William 
1832/1918|Brevoort, J. R. 
1847|1928|Bridgman, F. A. 
1814/1889| Brown, George L. 
1859/1920 Browne, Charlie Francis 
1855|1941|Brush, George de Forest 
1811/1893|Casilaer, John W. 


'|Born| Died! 


18381 1928 ee ee 
1 

1834 1518 Griswold 
1861} 1927! Grover, ble Dennett 
1865|1931| Hale, Phi i Be 
1792|1866|Harding, Chester 
54|1929| Harrison, L. Birge “ 


1860|1935|Hassam, Childe 

1872/1930 Hawthome, Cres Ww. 

1813/|1894| Healy, G. P. 

1839/|1917| Hennessy, William J. 
Robert 


1836|1910| Homer, Winslow 
1849|1895|Hovenden, Thomas 
1844|1929|Howe, William H. 

1824|1879|Hunt, William M. 

1816|1906|Huntington, Daniel 
1801|1846|/Inman, Henry 
1825|1894|Inness, George 
1854|1926|Inness, George, Jr. 


778) 1860 eale, Rembrandt 
1851 1914 ears, Charies 8. 
1923|Potter, Edward C. 

le, ward 


9 
1858|1920|Smedley, William T. 
1847/}1926|Steele, Theodore C. 


1843]1926| Cassatt, Mary 11855|1914|Isham, Samuel 1835 see. Story, George H. 
1796|1872|Catlin, George 1780/1838) Jarvis, John W. 1856 a ~ Julian 
1860)1925 Chapman, Carlton T. 1824/|1906| Johnson, Eastman 1991/|Strauss, Haphast 
1849/1916|Chase, William M. 1755|1828|Stuart, Gil 
1826|1900| Church, 
1842|1924|Chureh, Fred’k Stuart 1335|1910|La Farge, John 
1855|1925| Coffin, Wm. A. 1849/1909) Lathrop, Francis 
1801|1848|Cole, Thos, 1816|1868)Leutze, E. 1862 
1840/1928|Coleman, Charles C. 1880/1940} Lie, Jonas i 1848/1933|Tiffany, Louis C. 
1832|1920|Colman, Samuel 1849|1920/Lippincott, William H. ||1850/1899|Truesdell, Gaylord S. 
1737|1815|Copley, John 8S. 1852|1924}Loomis, Chester 1756|1843|Trumbull, John 
1856|1919|Cox, Kenyon 1867) 1933)Luks, George B. 1849) 1925/Tryon, right N. 
1849|1924|Craig, Thomas B. 1860|1920|MacEwen, Walter 1850/1918|Turner, C. 
1845|1918)Crowinshield, Fred’k 1836|1897| Martin, Homer 1853) 1902 waertean John H. 
1843/1909)Currier, J. Frank 1813/|1884|Matteson, T. 1776|1852| Vanderlyn, John 
1898/1946|Curry, John Steuart 1843|1923|Maynard, George W 1857|1920/Van Laer, Alexander T 
1833|1927|) Dana, W. P. W 1828|1891|McEntee, J. 1836| 1923) Vedder, Elihu 
1853|1929|Dannat, William T. 1860) 1932|Melchers, Gari 1856|1935|Volk, Stephen A. D 
1862]1928| Davies, Arthur B. 1858|1925| Metcalf, Willard L. 1855/1935| Vos, Hubert 
1856|1933| Davis, Charles H. 1842/1922)Miller, Charles H, 1783)1861| Waldo, Samuel L. 
1861/1918|Day, Frank. Miles 1846|1912| Millet, Francis D. 843|1929| Walker, Henry O. 
1858|1923|De Camp, Joseph R- 1855/1930) Moeller, Louis 1940) Waugh, Fred’ k as 
1847|1935|Dielman, Frederick 1829 Moran, Edward 1928} Webb, J. 
1876|1935| Dodge, William De L, 1863 Moran, Percy 1903| Weeks, Edwin L. 
1856|1926| Drake, Will H. 1837 Moran, Thomas 1917)| Weir, J. Alden 
1796/1886|/Durand, A. B. 1791 Morse, Samuel. F. B. 1926| Weir, John F. 
1848)1919| Duveneck, Frank 1858 Mowbray, H. Siddons 1889| Weir, Rob. W. 
1844/1916|Eakins, Thomas 1853 Murphy, J. Francis 1820) West, Benjamin 
1845/1921|Earle, Lawrence C. 1847 Nicoll, J. C. 1929| Wetherill, E. Kent K 
1852) 1926) Foster, Ben. 1835 Noble, Thomas 8. 1903/ Whistler, iA A. M. 
1808/)1884|Freeman, James BE. 1811 Page, William 0) 1910| Whittredge, Worthingt'n 
1822/1884] Fuller, George 1869 Paxton, William McG. 3|1903| Wood, Thomas W. 
1867/1934|Fuller, Henry B. 1845 Peabody, Robert S 1892/ Wy: ant, Alexander H. 
1765|1815| fulton, Robert 1741|1827|Peale, Chas, W. 1830/1923 Yewell, George H. 
AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 
Born! Died! Name Born| Died Name || Born | Died Name 
1842|1909| Bush, Charlés G. 1866| 1925 | Keller, Arthur I. 1863 |1928/Outcalt, Richard F. 
1856|1909| Bacher, Otto Henry 1861/1933 |Kemble, BE. W. 1741 |1827|Peale, Charles W. 
1875/1930) Briggs, Clare 1838|1895 |Keppler, Joseph 1857 |1926|Pennell, Jaseph 
1776|1820|Charles, William 1866/1940 | Macdonald, Arthur N, ||1861|1933)Platt, Charles A. 
1852|1931|Cole, Timothy 1872|1934|McCay, Winsor 1853/1911|Pyle, Howard " 
1822|1888|Darley, Felix O. C. 1870/1849 | McCutcheon, John T. 1761 |1817|Savage, Edward 
1796|1886|Durand, Asher Brown 1858/1938 |McDougall, Walt 1807 |1885|Smillie, James 
1851/1906|French, Edwin D. 1860/1919 |Mielatz, C. F. Wm. 1833|1909|Smillie, James D. 
1851/1928)|Frost, Arthur B. 1869/1935 | Mielziner, Leo 1867 |1924) Watt, William G. 
1868)1945/Gibson, Chas. Dana 1874|1940 | Mora, F. Louis 1852/1916| Wolf, Henry 
1876/1925/ Haskell, Ernest 1874/1948 |Morgan, Wallace 1792|1859| Yeager, Joseph 
1849'1935| Hopson, William F 1840/1992 |Nast, Thomas 1862'1935|Zimmerman, Eugene 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 
Died Name Born| Died Name 1) Born, Died Name 
1918 Armstrong, D. Maitiand|/1869)1923|Goodhue, Bertram C. 1837/1913|Post, George B. 
Bacon, Henry 1847/1918 Hardenbergh, Henry J. |/1838|1886| Richardson, Henry H. 
Barber, Donn 1860/1929) Hastings Thomas 1836|1909|Sturgis, Russell 


5|Brunner, Arnold W. 
Bulfinch, Charles 
Carrere, John M, 
Cook, Walter 
Gilbert, Cass. 


1847|/1909|/McKim, Charles PF. 
1846)1928|Mead, William R. 
1781/1855|Mills, Robert 

1822/1903|Olmsted, Fred'k L. 
1845'1917'!Peabody, Robert S. 


1856/1924|Sullivan, Louis 
1862|1925|Trowbridge, Samuel B.P. 
1853|1906| White, Stanford 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


Name Born Died Name 
Thomas 1790|1852| Frazee, John 
rd, George Grey || 1850/1931|French, Daniel ©. 
t, Paul W. 1862}1929|Graffy, Charles 
Karl T. 1805|1852|Greenough, Horatio 
, Gutzon 1830/1908|Hosmer, Harriet 
Solon H. 1868/1925) Jaegers, Albert 
Vietor D, 1843/1907|Kemeys, Edward 
1863|1937|/MacMonniets, Fred. W. 
1871/1935)Lukeman, Henry A. 
1858/1927|Marling, Philip 
1873/1949!O'Connor, Andrew 


Died 


1920 
1935 
1873 
1917 
1929 
1904 
1907 


Name 


O'Donovan, William 
Paulding, John 
Powers, Hiram 
Pratt, Bela 
Quinn, Edmond ‘T. 
Sage gm 

audens, Augustus 
1922/Shrady, Henry M. 
1936 peas an ee 
1910| War Q. 
1785 Wriekt ¢ (Lavell) Patience 


rs 1. — © £ 


ae George Washington 
George Washington, first president, was born 
day, Feb. 22, 1732, (actually Feb. 11, O. St) the 
of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, at 
field on Pope’s creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
iol. John Washington, George’s great-grandfather, 
e from Northamptonshire in 1657 or 1658; in 
5 he and an associate named Spencer bought 
000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash- 
‘tons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 
@ small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave from 
9 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 
ored in 1914. George’s father took the north 
© acres near Hunting creek in 1735 and built 
ouse in which George lived from 3 to 6 years of 
* when 6 the family moved to Ferry farm, near 
derickshburg. His father died in 1743 when he 
11. He studied mathematics and sutveying and 
n 16 went to live with his half-brother Law- 
ce, who had inherited the Potomac farm and 
wilt Mount Vernon, the original house having 
ned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Tfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
ompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
tracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 
nce died in 1752 and George acquired his property 
inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 
es held by the Spencers. He valued land and 
eh he died owned 70,000 acres in Virginia and 
000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 
Washington’s military service began in 1753 
shen Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia made him lieut. 
slonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
to surrender Fort Necessity, July 3, 1754. 
He was an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
e retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 
(755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 
Trench in 1758. 
After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
1759, Washington lived at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced. crop 
‘otation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
e stamp act agitation, 1765, he supported the pro- 
sting Virginians. His war experience had soured 
him on British military arrogance. Although not 
¢ first for independence, he stood out against 
British exactions ahd took charge of the Virginia 
cops before war broke out. He was made com- 
mander-in-chief by, the Continental Congress 
me 15, 1775 and took command at Cambridge 
Hiuly 3. 
The successful issue of a war filled with hard- 
Hips was largely due to his leadership, He was 
esourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 
rong, dependable force for unity. He early saw 
he need of one indissoluble union and became 
airman of. the Constitutional convention of 
787. He helped get the Constitution ratified and 
as unanimously elected president and inaugurated, 
April 30, 1789, on the balcony of New York’s Fed- 
ral hall at Broad and Wall Sts., now marked by 
nis statue. In New York his mansion, near Franklin 
5q., was the scene of formal dinners and levees. 
dis pew in St. Paul’s cHapel is preserved. 
His birthplace, Wakefield, was burned in 1780. 
or years its location was marked solely by a 
Q-foot granite shaft. On Feb. 22, 1932, a new 
Wakefield, built by donations, was dedicated~ as 
he George Washington Birthplace Monument, ad- 
inistered. by the National Parks Service. The 
Ider Washingtons are buried there. It is 34 miles 
rom Fredericksburg, Va., on State road 3, and 
ive miles from Stratford Hall, birthplace of 
Robert E. Lee. 
Although a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
efferson secretary of state (resigned 1793)., He 
yas reelected 1792, but refused to consider a third 
srm-and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797. Though 
he object of bitter criticism he remained greatly 
espected. He suffered acute laryngitis after a ride 
nm snow and rain around his estate, was bled pro- 
usely, and died Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. He was 
ourned here and abroad as one of the great men 
f his time. He was buried in a vault at Mount 
Vernon. 
References: The Young Washington, by Douglas 
fouthall Freeman; George Washington, 3 vols., by 
2upert Hughes; Virginia (American Guides Series). 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis Washington was 
orm June 2, 1732, in New Kent Co., Va. In 1749 
he married Daniei Parke Custis, wealthy planter, 
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who died in 1757. She lived in the White House 
on the Pamunkey, site of McClellan’s supply depot 
in 1862. (Her house had burned down and been 
Teplaced before the Civil War.) In -1758 Washing- 
ton, hurrying to Williamsburg, was invited by the 
owner of Poplar Grove to meet “‘the prettiest and 
richest widow in Virginia.’’ She was plump, small, 
had dark hair and hazel eyes. Washington fell, and 
on his return from taking Fort DuQuesne they were 
married, Jan. 6, 1759. Martha had two children 
living, two having died in infancy. Her daughter 
Martha died at 17. Her son, Col. John Parke 
Custis, bought the 1,100 acres of Arlington in 
1778, but died 1781, from wounds received at York- 
town. Washington adopted John’s son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlington 
and built the present house; his daughter Mary 
married Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha Wash- 
ington managed her husband’s plantations in his 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forge 
Newburgh and other camps. She presided grace- 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. Shy 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 


Reference: Some American Ladies, by Meads 


Minnegerode. 
John Adams 


John Adams, 2nd president, Federalist, was 
born in Braintree, (Quincy) Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, 
(Oct. 19, O. S.) the son of John Adams, a farmer 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline. He was @ 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from 
England in 1636. He was graduated from Har- 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied law. In 1768 
he argued against taxation without represen- 
tation before the royal governor. In 1770 he 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civilians 
in the ‘Boston Massacre.”’ He took part in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and 
the Continental Congress, ‘seconded the inde- 
pendence resolution presented by Richard Henry 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commis- 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United States 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American minister 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice president 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen president by the elec- 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him ‘‘presi- 
dent by 3 votes.’’ The candidate with the second 
highest number of votes became vice president; this 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent. Intense an- 
tagonism to America by France caused agitation 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, break- 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Navy 
on a fighting basis: The U.S.N. Constitution, the 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellation, 
36 guns, and armed merchantmen bagged 84 
French ships in an undeclared war, To fight alien 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported the 
Alien‘ and Sedition laws of 1800, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on the 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the First 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 

References: The Adams Family, by James Trus- 
low Adams; John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 

ABIGAIL ADAMS 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey~ 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Nov. 12, O. S.), 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descend- 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct. 28, 
1818. She had‘a daughter and three sons, one 
of whom, John Quincy Adams, became the sixth 
president. Often separated from John Adams during 
the Revolution, she joined him in Paris in 1784, 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at the 
court of St. James’s, where Adams was our first 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash- 
ington’s administration she lived at Richmond 
Hill, a manor house located where Charlton 
crosses Varick St. She left fever-stricken 
Philadelphia. in 1798 for her daughter’s home in 
Eastchester, now part of Mount Vernon, N. ¥. 
She was well-read but puritanical toward laxness 
in behavior and attire, intensely loyal to Adams 
and sharp-spoken toward his opponents. 

References: Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitney; 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801, ed. by 
Stewart Mitchell. 
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Thomas Jefferson 


Thomas Jefferson, 3rd president, was born April 
13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O. S.) at well, Va., the son 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descent 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jefferson 
was an agrarian, an expansionist; because he 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo- 
erat. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson was graduated 
from the College of William and Mary at 20; read 
classics in Greek and Latin; studied law with 
George Wythe in Williamsburg; played the violin 
and rode horses. In ~1769 he was elected to the 
House of Burgesses. In 1770 Shadwell burned and 
he began Monticello, near Charlottesville. In 1772 
he married Martha Wayles Skelton. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Committee of Correspondence 
and the Continental Congress and denied Britain's 
right to tax. Named a member of the committee 
to draw up a Declaration of Independence, he 
wrote the basic draft, 1776. He was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, 1776-79, elected 
governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, re-elected 
. 1780, resigned, June, 1781, amid charges of in- 
effectual military preparation. During his term 
he wrote the statute on religious freedom. In the 
Continental Congress, 1783, he drew up an ordi- 
nance for the Northwest Territory, forbidding 
slavery after 1800; its terms were put into the 
Ordinance of 1787. He was sent to Paris with Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties .of commerce, 1784; made minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 

Washington appointed him secretary of state, 
1789, Jefferson’s strong faith in the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict: Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. He was the 
Republican candidate for-president in 1796; beaten 
by John Adams, he became vice president. He 
opposed Adams’ alien and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for president, so the 
House of Representatives voted Jefferson in, with 
the help of Hamilton, who preferred Jefferson to 
Burr. Adams did not wait to see Jefferson in- 
augurated, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
2804, even Adams voted for him. Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out of office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary. Big events of his administration were 
the Louisiana purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
sold Congress 13,000 vols, for $23,950. He was 
6 ft. 2, temperate in debate, practically a Uni- 
tarian in religion, though not a church member. 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams, and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes, passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation in 1923. 


References: Jefferson the Virginian, by Dumas 
Malone, The Young Jefferson, Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson in Power, 3 vols., by Claude G. 
Bowers. 

MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mrs. Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter of John 
Wayles, was 23 and the widow of Bathurst Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
lived to maturity. Martha, 1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.; Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son’s father’s large farm and slaves became part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6, 1782. 


James Madison 


James Madison, 4th President, Republican, was 
born Mar 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway, 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12 children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729) was 
also the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor. 
Madison was graduated from Princeton, 1771, 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional convention, 1776, where his resolution on 
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freedom pa voted down; 
of in 
convention, 1786, where he and Hamilton r 
the Constitutional convention. He was chie 
corder at that convention in 1787, and suppe 
ratific#tion in the Federalist papers, written 
Hamilton and Jay. In 1785 he carried Jef 
statute on religious liberty t the 
assembly. He was elected to the 
sentatives in 1789, helped adopt the Bill of 
and fought John Adams’ alien and sedition 
He favored agrarian policies with Jefferson 
in 1800 became Jefferson’s secretary of state 
1803, when the Louisiana Purchase was cons 
mated, he insisted on free navigation of the N 
issippi, which he had already urged on Jay in | 
Elected president in 1808, Madison was a “'s 
constructionist,’’ opposed to the free interprets 
of the Constitution by the Federalists; he-ve 
federal funds for state improvements, but cha 
in his second term. Madison inherited the — 
flict with Britain over its orders in council) 
impressment of American seamen, which hac 
to Jefferson’s embargo act and injured Amer 
commerce. He was reelected in 1812 by the ¥ 
of the agrarian South and recently adm 
western states. Caught between British and Fre 
maritime restrictions, Madison drifted into 
declared June 12, 1812, unaware that Britain 
cancelled the orders two days before. Whiles 
war was inconclusive, it opened the way to pe 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocat 
tariff to protect industry, a national system 
roads and canals and a strong military organ 
tion. He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpe 
(mow Montpelier) Va., built 1760, with a po 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his fan! 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He 
June 28, 1836, and was buried near his home. 
References: Dictionary of American Biogra; 


The Making of the Constitution, by Ch 
Warren, 


DOLLY MADISON 


Mrs. Dolly Payne Madison, first social leade: 
the White House, was born May 12, 1768, in 
Carolina, the daughter of John Payne, a Virg, 
Quaker, who later freed his slaves. She grew 
Hanover county, Va. Her first husband, John TJ 
died in 1793. She married Madison Sept, 15, 7 
and when he became secretary of state in 1 
became hostess for Jefferson in the White H 
She presided at the first inaugural ball in 7 
On Aug. 24, 1814, when the British threaté 
Washington, she rescued Gilbert Stuart’s por 
of Washington and Madison’s official papers i 
the White House. These supposedly included 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu® 
She helped edit Madison’s highly important 
ords. of the Constitutional Convention. From 
to 1837 she lived at Montpellier, Orange Co., 
(now Montpelier, privately owned). She retu 
to Washington as a welcome, but impecun? 
social leader, in 1837. Congress bought her | 
band’s records in 1837 for $30,000, and other pa 
in 1848, for’ $25,000. She took part in the dec® 
tion of the Washington monument and sent! 
first personal message over S. F. B, Morse’s 7 
graph wire. She was respected for her tact 
intelligence by presidents from Washington 
Polk. In old age she suffered from the wasteful# 
of a son, She died July 12, 1849, aged 81, arg 
buried beside Madison near Montpelier. 

Reference: Dolly Madison, Her Life and Ti: 


by Katharine Anthony; Some American Ladies 
Meade Minnegerode. | 


James Monroe 


James Monroe, 5th president, Republican, | 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va. 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, respectively.) 
attended the College of William and Mary, fo 
in the 3rd Virginia. regiment at White P] 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded: 
Trenton, He studied law with Thomas Jeff 
1780, was a member of the Virginia house of 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. He had a law a. 
in Fredericksburg, now a Monroe museum. He! 
posed ratification of the Constitution by Virg} 
1788; was U. S. Senator, 1790: minister to Fr 
under Washington, 1794-96; governor of Virg 
1799-1802, and 1811. Jefferson sent him to Fr 
as minister, 1803, to join R. R. Livingston in 4 


the isle of New Orleans from France and East 
West Florida from Spain. Exceeding instruct: 
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‘signed a treaty for all of Louisiana. (Navigation 
Mississippi was one of his demands as early 
183.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
ndon, 1805, to settle disputes, with few results. 
* was chosen member of the Virginia Assembly, 
-1811; secretary of state under Madison, 1811- 
also secretary of war Sept., 1814-Mar., 1815. 
1816 Monroe was elected president; in 1820 
d with all but one vote, this being cast for 
hn Quincey Adams so that only Washington 
ht have unanimous election. Monroe’s admin- 
tion became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob- 
ned the Floridas from Spain and suppressed the 
ninoles; settled boundaries with Canada and 
nated border forts; supported the anti-slavery 
ition that led to the Missouri Compromise. (In 
he had proposed settling Negro slaves in 
Tica. Monrovia, Liberia, was named for him.) 
n July, 1823, the U. S. served notice on Russia 
‘hat it would oppose any Russian colony on this 
ontinent, after Russia had prohibited fishing on 
northwest coasts. On Dec. 2 Monroe announced 
¢ Monroe Doctrine, that the U. S. would consider 
safety endangered if European powers had au- 
ity on this hemisphere or attempted coloniza- 
First half had been suggested by George 
Janning, British foreign minister, to curb Spain; 
[, S., rejecting proposal for joint declaration, is- 
d it also as warning to Russia. Monroe owned 
Lawn, 5 mi. from Charlottesville, Va., 1799- 
$25; inherited Oak Hill, Loudon Co., Va., from 
uncle Jos. Jones, 1806. The mansion, replacing 
es’ cottage, was designed by Jefferson and exe- 
ed'by Jas. Hoban, White House architect, .He 
ved to New York, 1830, to be with his daughters, 
died there July 4, 1831, and was buried in 
rble cemetery. In 1858 his remains were removed 
Richmond. 


_ Reference: James Monroe, by William Penn 
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Pesson. MRS. JAMES MONROE 
_ Mrs. Eliza Monroe was born in New York, 1768, 
he daughter of Lawrence Kortwright, former Brit- 
h army officer. She married Monroe in 1786. 
ey had two daughters, who married and lived 
New York. Mrs. Monroe, while in Paris, ob- 
ned the release from prison of Mme. de la 
Payette, who expected to be executed. She died 
1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quincey Adams 

_ John Quincy Adams, 6th president, independent 
Federalist, was born July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
Quincy), Mass., the son of John and Abigail 
ams. He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
rvard, graduating in 1787. He served as Amer- 
minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and London and helped draft the peace 
featy of 1814. He had served as senator from 
803 to 1808 and his.support of the Republican ad- 
nistration alienated the Federalists. President 
onroe made him secretary of state, 1817, and he 
negotiated the cession of the Floridas from Spain, 
ipported exclusion of slavery in the_ Missouri 
Compromise, and laid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he, as much as Monroe, was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected President by 
the House when’ Henry. Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had 84 against Andrew Jackson’s 99. 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
In 1831 he was sent to Congress as Representative 
and served eight terms with distinction and inde- 
pendence. He fought slavery, opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the war with Mexico; was re- 
sponsible for the Smithsonian Institution, He had 
a stroke in the House and died in the Speaker’s 
room, Feb. 23, 1848. 


Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis. Rs. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
in London, Feb. 12, 1775, the daughter of Joshua 
Johnson; a Marylander who acted as American 
fiscal agent there. She married Adams July 26, 
1797, Of their four children, Géorge Washington 
Adams, John Q. Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
eis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
i848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry Adams and Brooks Adams. 


Andrew Jackson 
Andrew Jackson, 7th president, Democrat, was 


ra 
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born in the Waxhaws district, New Lancaster Co., 
8. C., Mar. 15, 1767, the posthumous son of An- 
drew Jackson, who came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land, with his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and two 
sons, in 1765. His brothers died in the Revolu- 
tion and there is a legend that a British officer 
struck Andrew with his sword when the boy re- 
fused to shine ‘his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
N. C., moved to Nashville, Tenn., speculated in 
land, married and raised cotton at the Hermitage, 
originally a log house. In 1796 he helped draft the 
Constitution of Tennessee and for one year occu- 
pied its one seat in the national House. He was 
in the Senate in 1797, and again in 1823, He de- 
feated the marauding Cherokees at Horseshoe 
Bend, Ala., 1814, and as major general, U. S. A., 


. drove the British out of Pensacola. With 6,000 back- 


woods fighters he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 Brit- 
ish troops at Chalmette, outside New Orleans, Jan. 
8, 1815, losing only seven to the British loss of 
2,000. In 1818 he fought so recklessly against the © 
Seminoles in Florida that he endangered foreign 
relations. In 1824 he ran for President against John 
Quincy Adams and was voted down’ by the House, 
though he had the most votes; in 1828 he carried 
everything, the West rising to support ‘‘Old Hick- 
ory’’ and a liberal land policy. He was a noisy de- 
bater and duellist and introduced rotation in office 
or ‘‘spoils system.’’ He was suspicious of privilege; 
ruined the Bank of the United States by depositing 
federal funds with state banks, Though “Let the 
people rule’ was his slogan, he at times supported 
strict constructionist policies against the expan-~ 
sionist West. He killed the Congressional caucus 
for nominating presidential candidates and Sub- 
stituted the national convention, 1832, when he 
was reelected, with Martin Van Buren vice presi- 
dent. When South Carolina refused to collect 
imports under his protective tariff he sent army 
and naval forces to Charleston. At the Jefferson 
Day dinner, 1830, he retorted to Calhoun’s defense 
of liberty over the Union with “‘Our Federal Union; 
it must be preserved.’ His strong personality in- 
creased the power of the executive and offset states’ 
rights agitation. He died at the Hermitage, June 8, 
1845, and is buried there. 


References: Encyclopedia Americana; Andrew 
Jackson, the Border Captain, and the Portrait of 
a President, by Marquis James, 2 vols. 


MRS. ANDREW JACKSON 


Mrs. Rachel Jackson was the daughter of Col. 
John Donelson, a surveyor at Nashville, and first 
married Capt. Lewis Robards. Under the impres- 
sion that Robards had obtained a divorce she 
married Jackson in Natchez in 1791, Robards did 
not get a divorce until 1793, when the Jacksons 
were remarried, but the ordeal, affected her spirits. 
She died in 1828 before Jackson’s election and 
never occupied the present Hermitage, which was 
rebuilt after a fire. Jackson adopted her sister’s 
son, naming him Andrew Jackson, Jr, White 
House hostesses were his wife’s niece, Mrs. Emily 
Donelson, and the adopted son’s wife, Mrs. Sarah 
York Jackson, a Philadelphia Quaker. 


Reference: General Jackson’s Lady, 
French Caldwell. 
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Martin Van Buren 


Martin Van Buren, 8th president, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y., the son 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary 
Hoes. He was surrogate of. Columbia county, New 
York, state senator and attorney general and @ 
law partner of Benj. F. Butler in Albany. He was 
U. S. senator 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected gov- 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing eastern 
support to Andrew Jackson in 1828 and was his 
secretary of state, 1829-31, In 1832 he was elected 
vice president. He was a consummate politician, 
known. as “‘the little magician,’? and influenced 
Jackson’s policies: In 1836 he defeated William 
Henry Harrison for president by 170 to 72 electoral 
votes. He inaugurated the independent treasury 
system, and was the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by banks. He advocated tariff 
for. revenue only and opposed internal improve- 
ments at national expense. His refusal to spend 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840. 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 
van for president on the Free Soil ticket and lost. 
Thus he ran three times. He died July 24, 1862, 
at Kinderhook, N, Y. 


Reference: Encyclopedia Americana, 
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MRS. MARTIN VAN BUREN 


Mrs. Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, eee Bd 


/  yelative of Van Buren’s mother and his c 
school. She married in 1807, died 1819. son 
Abraham, 1807-1873, a West Pointer, was secretary 
to the President, an officer in the. Mexican war 
a New York resident. His wife, 
gleton, cousin of Dolly Madison, was White 
House hostess during Van Buren’s term. Another 
' son, John Van Buren (1810-1866), was elected at- 
torney general of New York, 1845. 


William Henry Harrison 
William Henry Harrison, 9th president, Whig, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, 
Charles City Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third son 
' of Benjamin’ Harrison, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Educated at Hampden Sydney 
college,,he later studied medicine under Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. Commissioned by Washington, _he 
fought under Gen. Anthony Wayne at Fallen Tim- 
bers, 1794. He was secretary of Northwest Terr., 
1798; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor 
of Indiana Terr., and supt. of Indian affairs. With 
900 men he routed Tecumseh’s Indians at Tippe- 
canoe, Nov. 6, 1811. A major general, he defeated 
British and Indians at Battle of the Thames, Oct. 
15, 1813. He served Ohio in Congress, 1816; as 
senator, 1824; was minister to Colombia. In 1840, 
when 68, he was elected president with John 
Tyler, 294 to 60, on a ‘‘log cabin and hard cider” 
slogan. He caught pneumonia during the inaugura- 
tion and died April 4, 1841. He was buried in 
North Bend, O. 


Reference: Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves. 


MRS. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
Mrs. Anna Symnes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleaves Symnes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
was born in Morristown, N. J., 1775 and died 


1864. She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 


for Washington and Mrs. Jane Findlay Harrison, 
wife of her son, Col. W. H. Harrison, Jr., stayed in 
the White House during Harrison’s illness. Another 


son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, was member 


of Congress and father of Benjamin Harrison, 23rd 


president. 
John Tyler 
John Tyler, 10th president, independent Whig, 


was born Mar. 29, 1790, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co., Va., son of John Tyler and Mary Armistead. 
Bis father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
was graduated from William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
1827-36. In 
1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
states’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
succeeded him. He favored pre-emption, allowing 
rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
cept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system. He signed the 
resolution annexing Texas, May. 1, 1845. He ac- 
cepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election. He condemned South Carolina’s nullifi- 
cation and secession and as Virginia’s commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
neutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
1861. 
After its failure he supported secession, sat in 
the provisional Confederate congress, became a 
member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
18, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 


Champion of the Old 
South, by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 


of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 


settlers to get government land; 


gress called in Washington by ‘Virginia, 


Reference: John Tyler, 
Tylers, by L. G. Tyler, 
MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 


When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Cedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter. 
She was an invalid and died in the White House, 
1842. She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
daughter of a tragedian; presided in the White 
House. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar- 
vied Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., a Catholic. 
She died in 1889. Her son Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
became president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
1935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 
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-sionist. He was governor of Tennessee, 1839-43 


and Van Buren announced opposition to anne 


ah kom 


be et ein haat Bhawan 
1927 at Richmond, aged 70. 
James Knox Polk 


James Knox Polk, 11th president, 
was born in Mecklenburg Co., N. C., Nov. 2, 175 
the son of Samuel Polk, farmer and etal 


Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. 
Maury Co. Tenn., 1806; was graduated from tht 
University of Nerth Carolina, 1818; member of 
the Tenn. state legislature, 1823-25, known 

“Napoleon of the Stump.’’ He served in Con: 
1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He sup 
Jackson and Van Buren, but was always 


being defeated 1841, ’43. In 1844, when both 


Texas, the Democrats made Polk the first 
horse nominee because he demanded control of 
all Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 1% 
to 105.._James Buchanan was his secretary 
state. He re-éstablished the independent a 
system originated by Van Buren. His expansionis: 
policy was opposed by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
sent Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexic 
border and when Mexicans attacked declared v 
existed. Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congr 
opposed his war policy. Polk approved the acqu 
tion of California, Utah and New Mexico (522, 
square miles) as part of America’s ‘‘manif 
destiny,’? but opposed retaining Mexico by force 
He compromised on the Oregon boundary (‘54-4 
or fight!’?) by accepting the 49th parallel an 
giving Vancouver to the British. The Wilmot Pros 
viso, outlawing slavery in new states, was de 
bated in his term. Polk died in Nashville, June 15 
1849, and is buried on the capitol grounds there 


Reference: James K. Polk, by Eugene I. McCo 
mac; The Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 


MRS. JAMES K. POLK 


Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk was born in 1803 an 
married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her father was : 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She wai 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks were Me ba 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancins 
in the White House. They had no children. 


' Zachary Taylor 


Zachary Taylor, 12th president, Whig, whi 
served only 16 months, was born Nov. 24, 1784, it 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, lates 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfathi 
and James Madison’s paternal grandmother wer 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was coms 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought i 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832, anol 
the Seminole war, 1837. He became known as Ol 
Rough and Ready. He settled on a plantation n 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to 
Rio Grande; when the Mexicans attacked hinn 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Pal) 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, May 8 and ¢ 
1846; occupied Monterey, Polk made him maja: 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Wine 
field Scott at Vera Cruz. Taylor, with 5,000 me 
defeated Santa Anna’s 20,000 at Buena Vista, Feb 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at the Whig conven: 
tion, 1849; was elected president over Martin Vaz 
Buren (Free Soil) with Millard Fillmore vice pres} 
He resumed the spoils system and though once . 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted a 
a free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, an: 
was buried near Louisville. 


References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamit 
ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinle 
and Silas Bent. 


MRS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 


Mrs. Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 178 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planteg) 
She married Taylor, 1807, died 1852. Their daugh 
ter Elizabeth, Mrs. W. W. S. Bliss, was hostess c 
the White House. Another daughter, Ann, marrie 
Dr. Robert Wood, ass’t surgeon general, U. S. A 
a third, Sarah Knox Taylor, married Jeffersoy 
Davis, 1835, and died three months later. A so 
Richard, 1826-79, served under Stonewall Jacksoi 
and became a Confederate general. He died in Nev 


York. 
Millard Fillmore | 


Millard Fillmore, 13th president, Whig, was bor) 
Jan. 7, 1800, in a log cabin on a farm in Cayugy 


i 


| 


be vo ‘i 


NN. ¥., cleared in 1795 by his father, 
as appren' to a fuller and 


Postmester in Buffalo, N. Y. He was coun- 
or of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
mbly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
-43. He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
rritory and yoted for a protective tariff. He sup- 

ted the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s tele- 
ph. In 1844 he was defeated for governor of New 
In 1848 he was elected vice-president and suc- 
ed as president July 10, 1850. Daniel Webster 
secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Ed- 

Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
5 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
S neither expansionists nor slave-holders 
he was not renominated. In 1856 he was 


by (the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan. He was chancellor of the University of 
juffalo. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 


_ Reference; Dictionary of American Biography. 


c 


7 FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 


The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 
s the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist 
ergyman of Stillwater, N. Y., and taught school 
Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 

, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 
{ s. Their other child was Millard Powers 
gre (1828-89). The second Mrs. Fillmore was 
Caroline Carmichael McIntosh, born in 
stown, N. J., and widow of an Albany mer- 
nt, They had no children. 


F; ranklin Pierce 


Franklin Pierce, 14th president, Democrat, was 
in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of 
enjamin Pierce, veteran of the Revolution and 
Overnor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
eter and was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
lawyer, he served in the New Hampshire House, 
829-32; in Congress, supporting Jackson, 1833; 
. S. Senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in the Mexican 
war, became brigadier general of volunteers and 
Was wounded at Contreras. In 1852 Pierce was 
nominated on the 49th ballot over Clay,” Douglas 
and Buchanan, defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Whig. Though against slavery Pierce was influ- 
enced by southern pro-slavery men. Jefferson Davis 
was his secretary of state. During his administra- 
tion the Ostend Manifesto that we either buy or 
take Cuba by force was a sensation; William 
Walker, filibuster, took Nicaragua and was recog- 
nized by Pierce. The Kansas-Nebraska bill, leaving 
slavery to popular vote (‘‘popular sovereignty’’) 
Sassed, 1854; Pierce appointed a pro-slavery gov- 
srnor for ‘‘bleeding Kansas.’’ Commodore Matthew 
Perry opened Japan, 1854. The Gadsden Purchase 
irom Mexico extended U. S. boundaries south of 
whe Gila river. The slavery issue became acute and 
2 new Republican party was begun by anti-slavery 
men at Ripon, Wis., July 6. 1854. Pierce died at 
Soncord, N. H., Oct. 8, 1869. 

References: Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
‘he Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
ionary of American Biography. 


MRS. FRANKLIN PIERCE 


Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
iampton, N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
\. Appleton, president of Bowdoin. The Pierces 
lad three children; one died in infancy, one at 4 
md one was killed in a railroad accident at 11. 
firs. Pierce died 1863. 


James Buchanan 


James Buchanan, 15th president, Federalist, later 
Jemocrat, was born of Scottish descent near 
fercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
eer in the war of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
809; was in the Pennsylvania legislature, 1814-16; 
longress, 1820-31; minister to Russia, appointed 
y Jackson; Senator, 1834-45; secretary of state 
nder Polk, 1845-49, favoring the Mexican war 
nd Texas annexation; minister to England, 1853. 
igned the Ostend Manifesto favoring taking Cuba, 
854. Nominated by ‘Democrats over Pierce and 
tephen A. Douglas and elected 1856 over John 
. Fremont (Republican) and Millard Fillmore 
American-Know-Nothing and Whig tickets). The 
ed Scott case, a victory for slavery, was decided 
hen he took office. He favored Kansas as a pro- 
avery state and endorsed the pro-slavery Lecomp- 
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ton Constitution, This Igst him support of Douglas. 
The panic of 1857 hit. industrial North; spared 


the agricultural South. The Republicans now 
opened their fight against a nation “half slave 
and half free’; Douglas was challenged for the 
senate by Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, 1858. John\ Brown seized Harper’s Ferry 
Oct. 16, 1859; was caught and hanged by Col. R. E. 
Lee. Buchanan’s position was that no state had 
the right to secede from the Union, but that the 
Union had no power to coerce it. He died at Wheat- 
land, near Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868, aged 17. 

Buchanan was a bachelor. The mistress of the 
White House was his sister Jane’s daughter, Har- 
riet Lane, of Mercersburg. Her parents died when 
she was a child. She was an Episcopalian. 


Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Abraham Lincoln, 16th president, Republican, 
was born Feb. 12, 1809, in a log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue. He was 
the son of Thomas Lincoln (1778-1851), a descend- 
ant of Samuel Lincoln, who came. with his wife 
Martha from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass., and had 11 children. 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
England to Virginia, 1644. Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, and a brother, Thomas, who died 
in infancy. 

The Lincolns moved to Spencer Co., Ind., near 
Gentryville; when Abe was 7. His mother died 
Oct. 5, 1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
influence on Abe. He was over 6 ft. 3 in. tall, He 
made two trips on flatboats down the Ohio-Miss- 
issippi to New Orleans in 1828 and 1831. In 1831 
the family moved to Macon Co., Ill., and on to 
Coles Co. Abe and a cousin split 3,000 fence rails. 
He clerked and surveyed, land in New Salem, Ill., 
1831-37. In 1832 he lost election to the legisla- 
ture; in 1834 he succeeded. Ann Rutledge, whom 
he is supposed to have loved, died in New Salem, 
1835, aged 19. 

Lincoln went to Springfield, read law and prac- 
ticed in the circuit courts. He failed to get the 
nomination for Congress, 1843, but was elected 
as a Whig for 1847-49. He opposed the Mexican 
war. He was offered the governorship of Oregon 
Terr. and refused it. He opposed the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, which threatened to extend slavery. 
He failed to get the senatorial nomination in 1854. 
In 1856 he joined the Republican party and was 
defeated for the senate by Stephen A. Douglas, 
after the Lincoln-Douglas debates, 1858, in which 
he declared a nation could not endure half slave 
and half free. ; 

Lincoln was nominated for president by the Re- 
publicans over William H. Seward on an anti- 
slavery platform, 1860. The northern Democrats 
nominated Stephen A. Douglas; the southern, pro- 
slavery Democrats, John C. Breckenridge. The 
Constitutional Union party (Whig-Know-Nothing) 
led by John Bell, had no clear-cut program. Lin- 
coln got only 40 per cent of the total votes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. As a result South Caro- 
lina seceded Dec. 20, 1860, followed by Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas. 
On Feb. 8-9 the Confederate States of America 
was formed in Montgomery, Ala., with Jefferson 
Davis, president. 5 

Lincoln’s policy after Fort Sumter was to bring 
the seceded states back by force. He had hoped 
for the gradual extinction of slavery, with possible 
indemnification of owners. On Sept. 22, 1862, five 
days after Antietam, he declared slaves in terri- 
tory then in rebellion would be free Jan. 1, 1863, 
date of the Emancipation Proclamation. He reached 
the highest eloquence at Gettysburg, Nov. 19, 1863. 
His humanity, conciliation and lofty concept of 
office made him the hero of the common man the 
world over. 

Lincoln was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, Democrat, Lee surrendered April 9, 
1865. On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth while attending a perform- 
ance of Our American Cousin in Ford’s theatre, 
Washington. He died the next day. His body lay 
in-state in New York, Chicago and other cities 
before burial in Springfield, Ill. His estate 
reached $110,295, most of it saved from his annual 
salary of $25,000. 

Booth was shot to death by Sergt. Boston Corbett 
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near Fredericksburg, Va» Mrs. Mary Suratt, David 
EB. Herold, George Atzerodt and Lewis Payne 
(Powell) were hanged for complicity. 

References: Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Line 
coln Reader, ed, by Paul M. Angle. 


MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 


Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln was born in Lexington, 
Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter of 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her half sister, 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm of the Confederate Army, who was 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were married 
in Springfield, Nov.-4, 1842. Their married life was 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was accused of undue 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 she 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin- 
coln children, William Wallace died in 1862, 
Thomas, ‘Tad’ in 1871, Edward Baker in 1850. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, born Aug. 1, 1843, in Spring- 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was secretary of war in Garfield’s cabinet, 
minister to Great Britain and president of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlan, 
daughter of Senator James Harlan of Iowa, who 
died Mar. 31, 1937. They had two daughters, Mrs. 
Charles Isham and Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manchester, 
Vt.,. and was buried in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He gave the Library of Congress 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which were 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Robert 
Lincoln gave the Library the Bible on which Lin- 
coln took the oath of office and the Lincoln family 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. 


Reference: Mary Todd, Wife and Widow, by Carl 
Sandburg and Paul M. Angle. 


Andrew Johnson 


Andrew Johnson, 17th president, Democrat, was 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son of 
Jacob Johnson, porter at an inin and church sex- 
ton, and Mary McDonough Johnson, who had been 
a maid at the inn. His father died when he was 5. 
At 10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At 16 he 
ran off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an alder- 
man, 1824; mayor, 1830; state representative and 
senator, 1835-43; member of Congress, 1843-53; 
governor of Tennessee, 1853-57; U. S. Senator, 
1857-62. He supported John C. Breckenridge against 
Lincoln in 1860. He had held slaves, but opposed 
secession and refused to follow Tennessee out of 
the Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 
military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 
he was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win Democratic 
support. He succeeded Lincoln as president April 
15, 1865. In a controversy with Congress over the 
president’s power over the South, he proclaimed, 
May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
cept certain leaders if they would abolish slavery 
and ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
added anti-Negro provisions that enraged Congress, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
enfranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
out notifying the Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
for this and other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
convict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
the next Democratic convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in a 
strong speech, defended his course. He supported 
the Lincoln policies, but was a poor executive, 
and his attitude toward the South was called 
partisanship by the radical Republicans. Johnson 
died July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
where his log-cabin tailor shop is now a state 
museum. 


References: Andrew Johnson, Plebian and Pa- 
triot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. 


MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON 


Mrs. Eliza McCordle Johnson was born in Lees- 
burg, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her, 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha, born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. C., 
Was often a guest at the White House in Polk’s 
administration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T. 
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in place of her invalid mother. Another d 

and hae thes children pote Stover's 4 
ee ; a 

married W. R. Bacon of Greeneville. Mrs. 


died in 1876. 
Ulysses S. Grant 


sses Simpson Grant, 18th president, Repuk! 
oat was born on the farm of his father, Jess 
R. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., 
27, 1822. He was descended from Matthew Gran: 
who reached Dorchester, Mass., 1630. Gran’ 

mother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was 3 
Ulysses Hiram, but on entering West Point, 18: 
his name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and 1 
adopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was 1st lieu 
and eaptain under Gens. Taylor and Scott in 

Mexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Lous 
until 1860, then went to Galena, Ill., where 
father sold leather and hardware. He becam 
colonel of the 21st Illinois Vols., 1861, then b Be 
dier general; fought at Shiloh and Donelson; : 
taking Vicksburg he was made major genere 
and in March, 1864, lieut. general. He accept 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he w: 
named General of the Army. President Johnsc 
appointed Grant secretary of war when he s 
pended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, 
Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated ¢ 
the first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected o} 
Horatio Seymour, Democrat, 214 vs. 80 elector 
votes. The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and civ 
service reform were events of his administratio: 
The Liberal Republicans opposed him with Hora 
Greeley, also Democratic nominee, 1872, but § 
was re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 187) 
He returned to Galena, Ill. An attempt by the Sta 
warts (Old Guard) to nominate him in 1880 fail 
In 1881 the collapse of Grant & Ward, investmerg, 
house, left him penniless. He began his Persons 
Memoirs, writing at Mt. McGregor, N. Y., whi 
ill of cancer and completing them four days befo2 
his death in New York, July 23, 1885. The boc 
realized over $450,000. Grant was buried in a 
imposing tomb on Riverside Drive, New York. 


References: Personal Memoirs of U. S. Gran’ 
Meet General Grant, by W. E. Woodward. Tt 


MRS. ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Mrs. Julia Dent Grant (1826-1902) was tk® 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, sc@! 
of a Revolutionary officer, She married Grant, Aus 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent Gras 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, polid 
commissioner of New York, major general, Spa 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929); Jes 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922) who was marrie 
in the White House to Capt. Algernon Sartori§ 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H. Jones 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th president, Re 
publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, thi 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmed 
and Sophia Birchard. He was descended fro: 
George Hayes, a Scot who reached Windsor, Conmi 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchare 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conm 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842, and Ha 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Low 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor « 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 22 
Ohio Vols., wounded at South Mountain; becarm 
brigadier general and major general by breve 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, Supportin 
Reconstruction and Johnson’s impeachment, #) 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 186!) 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 18 
He supported the merit principle in appointment 
economy, prison reform and public libraries. 
1876 he was nominated for president over Jam 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel 
Tilden, Democrat, 184 to 163 electoral votes. B 
Zachariah Chandler, chairman of the Republea 
National Committee, relying on Republican dom) 
nation of the South, urged the validity of com 
testing 22 electoral returns, from Florida, Sou 
Carolina, Louisiana; also Oregon. Frauds in Louis 
ana injuring Tilden were permitted to stani) 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South wet} 
reported used to suborn Democrats. The electic 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appoint; 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, w: 
refused to ‘‘go behind state returns” and by stri 
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Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893.- 
Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
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ent. He 
pported sound money and specie payments. 
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port of New York, 1871. In 1877 President Hayes, 
reforming the civil service, ordered Arthur’s resig- 
nation; he refused because he was not personally 
culpable, but was removed, 1879. This made Sena- 
ee a age Pasig and the New York machine 

S enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stal- 
warts tried to nominate Grant for a third ioe 
1880; when Garfield was nominated, Arthur re- 
ceived second place in the interests of harmony. On 
Sept. 19, 1881, he succeeded Garfield as president. 
He supported civil service reform and the tariff 
of 1883; arranged an unratified canal treaty with 
Nicaragua. He was defeated for renomination by 


__ Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
ghter of Dr. James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
ried Hayes Dec. 30, 1852. She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the White House. The 
“Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 


James G. Blaine, 1884, but supported Blaine. He 
died Nov. 18, 1886, and was buried in Albany, N. ¥. 


Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 
MRS. CHESTER A. ARTHUR 


14926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864-66); 


ning F. (1873-74), Mrs. Hayes died June, 1889. 


James Abram Garfield 


_ James A. Garfield, 20th president, Republican, 
was born Nov. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 


‘Ballou Garfield. His father, 
“and farmer from New York, was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 
‘Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.; 
his mother was a descendant of an owner of Prov- 
‘idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four 
children; his father died’ in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later Hiram College, and was 
uated from Williams in 1856. He became pro- 
essor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal. He was in the Ohio senate in 1859. 
-Anti-slayery and anti-secession, he volunteered 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
fantry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 
at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosencrans and 
was*"made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
Mauga, He entered Congress as a radical Re- 
publican in 1863; supported ‘specie payment as 
against paper money (greenbacks). On the elec- 
toral commission in 1876 he voted for Hayes against 
Tilden on strict party lines. He was senator-elect 
in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
for President. He was chosen on the 36th ballot 
as a compromise between Gen. Grant, James G. 
Blaine and John Sherman. This alienated the 
Grant following. but Garfield was elected and 
Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced: office- 
seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, while entering the old 
Baltimore & Ohio station in Washington. He died 
Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberon, N. J., and was buried in 
Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 30, 1882. 


References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History of the United States from Hayes to Mc- 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes, 


MRS; JAMES A. GARFIELD 


Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
1832, daughter of an Ohio farmer, Her mother 
was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Nov. 11, 1858, when he was principal at Hiram, O. 
After his death a trust fund of $360,000 was raised 
for her and her children. She died March 13, 1918. 
Five children survived. James R. became secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A. was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown, died Dec. 30, 1947. 


Chester Alan Arthur 


Chester A. Arthur, 2ist president, Republican, 
was born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, the son 
of the Rey. William Arthur, from County An- 
trim, Ireland, and Malvina Stone Arthur, mem- 
ber of a New Hampshire family. He was graduated 
at Union College, 1848, taught school at Pownall, 
Vt., studied law in New York. In 1853 he argued 
in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported 
through New York state were thereby freed; in 


1855 he obtained a ruling that Negroes were to’ 


be treated the same as whites on street cars. He 
helped organize the New York State militia, 1861; 
was made quartermaster general and equipped 
troops for the front. He wes made collector of the 


‘ances (1867-1950); Scott R. (1871-1923); Man- 


Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
a canal contractor 


Mrs, Ellen Lewis Herndon Arthur was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1837, the daughter of Com- 
mander William Lewis Herndon, U. S. N, She 
died in 1880. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. Arthur, who died in infaney; Ghester 
Alan Arthur, Jr., (1865-1937) and Ella Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871 (Mrs. Charles Pinkerton). The 
mistress of the White House was Arthur’s sister, 
Mary, Mrs. John E. McElroy of Albany, N. ¥. 


Grover Cleveland 


Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born in Caldwell, N: J., Mar. 18, 1837, 
the son of Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Ann Neale, daughter of a Baltimore 
merchant who had come from Ireland. He was 
named Stephen Grover, but dropped Stephen, He 
clerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N. Y., taught in 
the New York City Institution for the Blind; was 
admitted to the bar in Bufialo, 1859; ass’t district 
attorney, 1863; sheriff, 1869; mayor, 1881; gov- 
ernor of New York, 1882: He was an independent, 
honest administrator who hated corruption. He 
was nominated for president over Tammany oppo- 
sition, 1884, defeating James G. Blaine, 219 to 182. 
He enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension 
raids on Treasury. In 1888 he was defeated by 
Benjamin Harrison, although his popular vote 
was larger. Re-elected over Harrison, 1892, by 
271 to 145, he faced a money crisis brought about 
by lowering of the gold reserve, circulation of 
paper and exorbitant silver purchases under the 
Sherman act; he obtained repeal of the latter and 
a reduced tariff. An incomie tax was passed but 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
1895. A severe depression and labor troubles 
racked his administration but he refused to inter- 
fere in business matters and rejected as crackpot 
theory, Jacob Coxey’s demand for work relief of 
$20,000,000 monthly. He broke the Pullman strike 
with U. S. troops to move the mails. He rejected 
the platform of W. J. Bryan’s silver Democrats, 
1896, and supported the gold Democrats, Palmer 
é& Buckner. He had part in the reorganization of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Assn. He died in 
Princeton, N. J., 1908. 


References: Grover Cleveland, A Study in Cour~ 
age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the Man 
and the Statesman, by R. E. McElroy. 


MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND 


Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 1864, 
the daughter of Cleveland’s law partner in Buffalo, 
Oscar Folsom and Emma C. Harmon. She married 
Cleveland in the White House, 1886. They had 
five children, Ruth, Esther, Marion, Richard 
Folsom and Frances Grover. Mrs. Cleveland mar- 
ried, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas J. Preston, Jr., pro- 
fessor of archaeology in Princeton. She died Oct. 
29, 1947. 

Benjamin Harrison 


Benjamin Harrison, 23rd president, Republican, 
was born at North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, His 
great-grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, was @ 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; his 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was 9th 
president; his father John Scott Harrison was a 
Member of Congress, 1853-57. His mother was 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in a log 
cabin on his. father’s farm; was graduated from 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 and 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd lieut. he 
raised recruits and became colonel of the 70th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He fought at Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville and on 
Sherman’s march to the sea, In 1865 he was made 


‘prigadier general by brevet. He failed to be elected 
governor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senator, 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions vetoed 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland for 
president, 233 to 168. He expanded the pension 
list greatly; suppressed the Louisiana lottery; 
signed the McKinley high tariff bill and the 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the ad- 
mission of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, Republican 
states. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. He 
represented Venezuela in arbitration with Great 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 


References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
The American Nation, by John D. Hicks. 


HARRISON’S TWO MARRIAGES 


Mrs. Caroline Lavinia. Scott Harrison Was born 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. John 
W. Scott of Miami Univ. She married Harrison 
Oct. 29, ,1853. She was the first head of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She died 
in the White House, 1892. Her son Russell B. 
became a mining engineer. Her daughter Mary 
married an Indianapolis merchant, James R. 
McKee; her child, ‘‘Baby McKee’, was a White 
House favorite and is now a New York business 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. Harrison’s 
second wife was Mrs. Harrison’s niece, Mrs, Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmock, whose husband died in 1882. 
She’ was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and died 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two years 
in the White House during her aunt’s lifetime. 
She had one daughter, Elizabeth Harrison, born 
1897, who married James Blaine, Walker, Jr., 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


William McKinley 


William McKinley, 25th president, Republican, 
was born in Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, the son of 
William McKinley, an iron manufacturer, and 
Nancy Allison McKinley, and was the seventh of 
nine children. His ‘father’s family was Scotch- 
Trish from County Antrim; his great-grandfather 
fought in the American Revolution. McKinley at- 
etended school in Poland, O., and Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 18. 
He saw fighting at South Mountain, Antietam, 
Winchester and Cedar Creek. The state of Ohio 
honored him with the tallest monument at Antie- 
tam, where he had been a doughboy. He rose to 
captain and in 1865 was made major by brevet. 
He opened a law office in Canton, O., in 1867, and 
campaigned for Grant and Hayes. From 1876 to 
1890, excepting 1882, he served in the House of 
Representatives and led the fight for a high tariff 
to protect “infant industries,’’ with reciprocal 
trade agreements (McKinley bill, enacted Oct. 1, 
1890). Defeated on this issue in 1890, he was 
elected goverhor of Ohio, 1891 and 1893. He received 
182 ballots for president in the Republican conven- 
tion that nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 
In 1896, he was elected president on a protective 
tariff, sound money (gold standard) platform over 
William J. Bryan, Democratic proponent of free 
Silver. Chief factor was the astute vote-getting of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. McKinley was reluctant 
to intervene in Cuba on grounds of humanity, but 
the loss of the battleship Maine at Havana crystall- 
ized opinion. He demanded Spain’s withdrawal from 
Cuha; Spain replied by declaring war. McKinley 
signed the American declaration Mar. 23, 1898. 
(Peace signed Dec. 10.) In the 1900 campaign he 
defeated Bryan’s anti-imperialist arguments with 
the prestige of prosperity, ‘‘the full dinner pail’ 
and the vigorous campaigning of Theodore Roose- 
velt, vice presidential nominee, McKinley was a 
Methodist, beloved for his conciliatory nature, 
but conservative (stand-pat) on business issues, 
He abhorred violence, The need to regulate the 
Philippines is believed to have inspired John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in Asia, On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y:, he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist. He died Sept. 14. His last words 
Were: “It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done.’”’ 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton. His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, was made the state flower, 


References: From McKinley to Harding, by H. H 
Kohlsaat. Dictionary of American Biography, 
MRS, WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847 was the 
daughter of James A, Saxton and Katherine De- 
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Theodore Roosevelt F 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th president, Republican, 
was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. Bulloch, 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten- 
sen van Roosevelt, and his wife Janette, who 
reached New Netherland from Holland about 1650. 
Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. Bs 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot stock { 
a Southern sympathizer. Roosevelt was graduated | 
from Harvard, 1880, attended Columbia Law 
School briefly; sat in the New York State Assembly, i 
1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; failed ' 
of election as-mayor of New York, 1886; member 
of U. S. Civil Service Comm. 1889; president, New 
York Police Board, 1895, supporting the merit 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Navy under McKinley, — 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 1898, during which he 
instituted naval target practice and instructed 
Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 
event of war with Spain. He organized the 1st U. S. 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col.; led the charge up Ketile- 
Hill at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet, 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted dor vice president, 
1900, he became nation’s youngest president at 43, 
when McKinley died at Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1901. As 
president--he fought corruption of politics by big - 
business; dissolved Northern Securities Co. and 
others for violating anti-trust laws; intervened in 
coal strike on behalf of the public, 1902; instituted 
Dept. of Commerce and Labor; obtained Elkins 
law forbidding rebates to favored corporations, 
1903; Hepburn law regulating railroad rates, 1906; 9 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, 1906, Reclamation Act 
and employers’ liability laws. He organized Con- 
servation, mediated the peace between Japan and 
Russia, 1905; won the Nobel peace prize. He was — 
the first to use the Hague Court of International 
Arbitration. By recognizing the new Republic of 
Panama he made Panama Canal possible, appointed 
Col. Geo. W. Goethals head commissioner and 
began canal. He was re-elected, 1904, with 366 
electoral votes vs. 140. 

In 1908 he obtained the nomination of William 
H. Taft, who was elected; considering Taft’s | 
administration inimical to liberal policies he or- 
ganized the Progressive party, June 22, 1912, and | 
ran for president against Taft and Woodrow Wil- | 
son, in which Wilson obtained 6,293,097 votes, 
Roosevelt 4,119,517. He was shot during the cam- 
paign but recovered. He advocated recall of elected 
Officials, referendum on legislation and recall of 
judicial decisions, which alienated conservatives. 
In 1916 he left the Progressives and supported 
Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of 
Britain, he fought American isolation. In 1917 
President Wilson refused to let him organize a 
division, His four sons served in World War I; 
two were wounded, one killed, He wrote on many- 
topics—his Winning of the West is best known— 
was a naturalist and hunter and traced the River | 
of Doubt in Brazil, 1913, now Rio Roosevelt. He 
was looked upon as certain nominee of the Republi- | 
cans in 1920. He died Jan. 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., “and was | 
buried near the Roosevelt bird refuge there. | 


References: Autobiography of Theodore Roose- 
velt; Encyclopedia Britannica. Pd | 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FAMILY 

Mrs, Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct. 27, 1880, in Bostont | 
She and Roosevelt’s mother died ‘in New York | 
Feb. 14, 1884, She was the mother of Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White 
House, 1906. Their daughter, Paulina, was born | 
Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, Republican Speaker of 
the House, died April 9, 1931. 

Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec. 2, 1886, in London. She was 
born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter | 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived | 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87, 
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t. col, in World War I, assistant secretary of 
Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 
ral of the Philippines. He failed of election as 

of New York. A brigadier general, he 

ed in North Africa, Italy and in Normandy 

th the lst Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 

Bed 56. Kermit, major in World War II, ed 

in active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943, aged 53. 
thel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 

och was a lieut. colonel in World War -TII. 


tion and buried where he fell in France. 
References: Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
dren; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker. 


William Howard Taft 

' William Howard Taft, 27th president, Republican, 
Was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son 
of Alphonso Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
ather was secretary of war and attorney general 
n Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
mder Arthur. Taft was graduated from Yale, 1898, 
neinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
Cincinnati newspapers; was ass’t. prosecuting 
orney, 1881-83; ass’t. county solicitor, 1885; 
udge, Superior Court, 1887; U. S. solicitor-general, 
890; federal circuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he be- 
ne head of the U. S. Philippine Comm. and 
as first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
n 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’. 
nds with the Vatican. Secretary of war, 1904; 
evisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed for president by Theodore Roosevelt as 
exemplary public servant and elected over 
J.’ Bryan, 1907. His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
onservation policies angered progressives; though 
enominated he was fought by Theodore Roosevelt; 
he result was Wilson’s election. Taft was president 
eague to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
ations. He was proféssor of constitutional law, 
ale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
fourt, 1921-30, when illness forced him to resign. 
He died in Washington, Mar. 8, 1930, and was 
buried in Arlington National cemetery. 

_ Reference: The Life and Times of William How- 
ard Taft, by Henry F. Pringle. 
| MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT 

_ Mrs. Helen Herron Taft was born 1862 in Cin- 
einnati, the daughter of John W. Herron and 
Harriet Collins. She was a musician and a founder 
of the Cincinnati orchestra. Her father was a law 
partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. The Taft children 
are Helen, (Mrs. Frederick J. Manning), born 
1891, prof. of history and former dean and acting 
president at Bryn Mawr; Robert Alphonso Taft, 
born 1889, U. S. Senator from Ohio, and Charles 
Phelps Taft, born 1897, Cincinnati lawyer, former 
president Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Both sons have served in important gov- 
ernment posts. _ 


Woodrow Wilson 


Woodrow Wilson, 28th president, Democrat, was 
porn at Staunton, Va.; Dec. 28, 1856, as Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles and Janet (Jessie) Wood- 
“ow, daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian minister. 
He was a grandson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian 
9f Ulster who reached Philadelphia in 1807, became 
3 printer and in 1808 married an Ulster Presby- 
erian girl, a shipmate. In his youth Wilson lived in 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S. C,, and Wilmington, 
J. C. He attended Davidson College, 1873-74; was 
rraduated from Princeton, A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882; 
‘ead law at the Univ. of Virginia, 1881; practiced 
aw, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886 
vith ‘‘Congressional Government.’’ He taught 
uistory and political economy at Bryn Mawr, 
885-88; at Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor of 
urisprudence and political economy at Princeton, 
890-10; president of Princeton, 1902-1910, during 
thich he tried to introduce innovations of organiza- 
ion that were fought by the graduate dean and 
Jumni; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13, during 
ghich he obtained a primary election law, an 
mployers’ liability law and other reforms. In 
912 he was nominated for president by the strat- 
gy of Wm. J. Bryan, who was out to defeat 
‘hamap Clark and Tammany, He won because the 
tepublican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- 
ressives under Theodore Roosevelt. 

Wilson protected American interests in revolu- 
ionary Mexico and fought for American rights 
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on the high seas as the first’: World War opened. 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, 
pacifist, while his protests against British inter- 
ference with American ships disturbéd the Allies. 
In 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with 
the slogan ‘‘He kept us out of war’’ over Charles 
Evans Hughes; supported by Theodore Rooseyelt 
and strong pro-Ally groups. His offer to mediate in 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was snubbed, as was his 
suggestion for “peace without-victory.”” When the 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations. 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked 
a declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. 

Wilson proposed peace on the basis of his Four- 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- 
cepted Noy. 11. He went to Paris to help negotiate 
the peace treaty, the crux of which he considered 
the League of Nations, also urged by Gen, J. C. ~ 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Phillimore, William 
H. Taft and Elihu Root. In the U. S. Senate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson 
demanded reservations that would not make the 
‘United States subservient to the votes of other 
nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider 
any reservations arid toured the country to get 
support. At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke 
down and several days later suffered a stroke that 
made him an invalid. The treaty was rejected, 
Mar., 1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill 
it). He made a public appearance on the day of 
Harding’s inauguration, and formed a law part- 
nership with Bainbridge Colby, but did not prac- 
tice. He won the Nobel peace prize, 1919. He died 
in Washington, Feb. 3, 1924, and was buried in the 
Episcopal cathedral there. 

References: Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 
5 vols., and Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
3 vols, by Ray Stannard Baker. 


WILSON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Ellen Louise Axson Wilson was born in 
Rome, Ga., in 1860, the daughter of the Rey. S. E. 
Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She married Wilson 
June 28, 1885, and died in the White House Aug. 
6, 1914. They had three daughters: Margaret W., 
born 1886, member of a religious colony in Pondi- 
cherry, India, when she died in 1944; Eleanor B., 
second wife of William G. McAdoo, Wilson’s sec- 
retary of the treasury, later divorced; Jessie W., 
who married Francis B. Sayre in the White House 
Nov. 25, 1913 and died Jan. 15, 1933. 

Mrs, Edith Bolling Wilson was born in Wythe- 
ville, Va., 1872, and was the widow of Norman 
Galt, a Washington jeweler, when she married 
Wilson, Dee. 18, 1915° She accompanied him to 
Europe on his peace mission and was with him 
on his speaking tour when he broke} down, She 
lives in Washington. 

Reference: My Memoir, by Edith Bolling Wilson. 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Warren Gamaliel Harding, 29th president, Re- 
publican,’ was born near Blooming Grove, now 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, the son of Dr. Geo. Tyron 
Harding, a country doctor, and Phoebe Elizabeth 
Dickerson, He attended Ohio Central College, 
Iberia, O., 1879-82; worked on the Daily Star, 
Marion, O., 1884 and a few years later bought the 
paper with a friend. He was state senator, 1900-04; 
lieut. governor, 1904-06; defeated for governor, 
1910; U. S. Senator, 1915. He was a regular, Old 
‘Guard Republican; supported Taft, opposed Federal 
control of food and fuel, voted for anti-strike 
legislation, woman’s suffrage, Volstead prohibition 
enforcement act over President Wilson’s veto and 
opposed the League of Nations as a loss of sover- 
eignty. In 1920 he was nominated for president on 
the tenth ballot with Calvin Coolidge and over- 
whelmingly defeated the Democrats, James M, 
Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt, (Harding, 16,138, - 
000; Cox, 9,142,000). He stressed a return to 
‘“normalcy’’;: worked for repeal of excess profits 
and high income: taxes and a revision of tariff. On 
announcing ratification of treaties with Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Nov. 14, 1921, he declared war 
Officially ended July 2, 1921. His cabinet included 
Charles E. Hughes and Herbert Hoover. He called ~ 
the International Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 1, 1922, and dedi- 
cated the Lincoln Memorial. He left for Alaska 
June 20, 1923; became ill on his return and died 
in San Francisco, Aug. 2, 1923, He was buried in 
Marion, O. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. 


Marsh 
_ Eugene De Wolfe. She married Harding in 1891 


MRS. WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 


Mrs. Florence Kling was born Aug. 15, | 
1860, the da So afthnte Ding. o Marien 9., | Coun 


nt and later banker. She married, 


hardware mer‘ ai 


first, Henry De Wolfe, and had a son, 


and helped him on the Star. She died in Marion, 
iNov. 21, 1924. 


‘Calvin Coolidge 


Calvin Coolidge, 30th president, Republican, was 
born in Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of 
John Calvin Coolidge, a storekeeper, and Victoria 
J. Moor. His ancestors, John and Mary Coolidge, 
came from England to-Watertown, later Cambridge, 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1630. Coolidge was 
graduated at Amherst, 1895; admitted to the bar 
in ‘Northampton, 1897; city councilman, 1899; city 
solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of the courts, 1904; member 
of the lower Massachusetts house, 1907-08; mayor 
of Northampton, 1910-11) State Senator, 1912-15; 
and president of Senate; 1914-15; lieut, governor, 
1916-18; governor, 1919; re-elected, 1920. In Sept., 
1919, Coolidge attained national prominence by his 
action in the Boston police strike, during which 
he wired Samuel Gompers of the A. F. of L.: 
‘There is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime.” This 
brought his'name before the Republican conven- 
tion of 1920, where he received 34 votes for presi- 
dent and was nominated for vice president by 
67414 votes. He succeeded to the presidency on 

“Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923, the oath being ad- 
ministered by his father, a justice of the peace, 
in’ his home in Plymouth, Aug. 3, and again 
Aug. 17 before Justice A. A. Hoehling of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. He op- 
posed the League of Nations; approved the World 
Gourt; vetoed the soldiers’-bonus bill, which was 
passed over his veto. In 1924 he was re-elected by 
a huge majority with 15,718,789 over John W. 
Davis, Dem., 8,738,962, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
Prog., 4,822,319. He reduced the national debt by 
$2,000,000,000 in three years. He opposed the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill and price fixing, and 
supported his secretary of state, Frank B. Kellogg, 
in the Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war. His 
dry, laconic remarks are often quoted: opposing 
reduction of Europe’s war debt, ‘‘They hired the 
money, didn’t they?*? With Republicans eager to 
renominate him he announced, Aug. 2, 1927: “I 
do not choose to run for President in 1928.’ He 
became a life insurance director, wrote syndicated 
articles and died of a heart attack in Northamp- 
ton, Jan; 5, 1933. He was buried on a Plymouth 
hillside. d 


Reference’ A Puritan in Babylon, by William 
Allen White, 


MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mrs. Grace Anne Goodhue Coolidge, of North- 
hampton, Mass., was born in Burlington, Vt., 
Jan. 3, 1879, the daughter of Andrew I. Goodhue 
and Lemira Barrett..He was a steamboat inspector 
under Cleveland. She was graduated from the 
Univ. of Vermont, 1902; taught in the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, 1902-05; she is now president of its 
board. She married Coolidge Oct. 4, 1905. The 
Coolidges had two sons: John B., born 1906, who 
married Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924), 


Herbert Hoover 


Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st president, Republican, 
was born at West Branch, Ia., Aug. 10, 1874, the 
son of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith (1847-80) 
and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-83), His an- 
cestor, Andrew Hoover, came to Pennsylvania 
from the Palatinate, 1738, and his great-grand- 
father settled in West Branch in 1854. Hoover 
grew up in the homes of his uncles in Indian 
Territory and Oregon, entered Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University (now Stanford) in its first class, 1891; 
A.B., Engineering, 1895. After brief experience in 
the U. S. Geological Survey and western, mines he 
began in Western Australia his extraordinary career 
as a mining engineer in Asia, Europe, Africa and 
America, which made him a director of numerous 
British mining corporations and a millionaire early 
in life. In 1900, while chief engineer of imperial 
mines in China, he became food administrator for 
refugees at Tientsin during the Boxer rebellion, 
He was chairman, American Relief Committee, 
London, 1914-15; Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 
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Agricultural Credit Corp. Hoover gave his 
salaries to charities and underpaid officials. Pres 
dent’ Truman appointed him co-ordinator 
European Food program, 1946; German Food p 
gram, 1947; ch., Committee on Reorganiza 
of U. S. Executive Depts., 1948. Founded 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Pe 
Stanford University. 


References: Encyclopedia Americana; The Prob- 
lems of Lasting Peace, by Herbert Hoover. > | 


MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 5) 


Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover was born in Waterl 
Ia., Mar. 29,1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, 
a banker. The family moved to Monterey, Calif. 
was graduated from Stanford University 1898 
married Hoover in 1899, sailing with him for 
post in China. She died Jan. 7, 1944. The Hoove 
had two sons, Herbert, born 1903, a Pasadena con 
sulting engineer, and Allan Henry. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd president, =} 
ocrat, was Born near Hyde Park, N. Y., Jan. i 
1882, the son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 
Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancestor, Claes Mar- 
tensen_van Roosevelt, came to New Amsterdam) 
from Holland in 1649. Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman in 1700 and 1715, had a son 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, from whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
school, was admitted to the bar. He went to the 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
trict 1910 and 1913. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic convention; in 1913 Wilson 
made him assistant secretary of the Navy. 

Roosevelt was nominated for vice president, to 
run with James M. Cox, July, 1920, at San Fran- 
cisco, Alfred E. Smith making the seconding speech. 
From 1920 to 1928 he was a New York lawyer 
and vice president of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. § 
In Aug:, 1921, he was stricken with infantile? 
paralysis, which paralyzed his legs. He learned |} 
to walk with leg braces and a cane and estab-- 
lished the Warm Springs, Ga., Foundation for 
helping those so afflicted, for which the March of © 
Dimes was founded. ~ 

Roosevelt presented the name of Alfred E. Smith) 
to the Democratic convention of 1924 in New York, 
and 1928 in Houston, Texas, calling Smith. the: 
Happy Warrior. Smith was nominated in 1928) 
and defeated. Roosevelt was elected governor of ' 
New York, 1928 and 1930..In 1932 at Chicago) 
W. G. McAdoo, pledged to John N. Garner, with. 
both Smith and Roosevelt candidates, threw his: 
votes to Roosevelt, who was chosen, alienating » 
Smith. The financial crash, unemployment and _ 
the Democratic promise to repeal prohibition made - 
his victory inevitable. He asked emergency pow- 
ers, proclaimed the New Deal, and put into effect a 
.vast number of administrative changes. Foremost _ 
was ‘‘pump priming,’’ or use of public funds for’ 
relief and public works, resulting in deficit financ- 
ing. He greatly expanded the controls of the | 
central government over business and by an excess 
profits tax and pyramiding income taxes produced 
a redistribution of earnings on an unprecedented 
scale. The Wagner act gave labor many advantages 
in organizing and collective bargaining, at the 
same time denying equal privileges to employers, 
Government employes increased to several millions, | 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler 
despite physical handicaps. By personal persuasive- 
ness he held factions together: He was the first 
president to use radio for ‘fireside chats’ on 
policies. When the Supreme Court voided his meas- 
ures he demanded additional judges of Congress. 
It refused, but resignations soon enabled him to’ 
replace conservatives who had opposed him. He 
was the first president to break the third term 
tradition and was elected to a fourth term,, 1945, ' 
despite failing health. The culminating event of 
his career was World War II. He was openly | 
hostile to Fascist governments before the war and | 
gave Britain substantial support, such as exchang~ 
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uv Elliott Roosevelt. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


md political support of her husband’s measures; 


one dying in infancy. The others: 


_ James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 


of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn. 

_ Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 


1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los 


Angeles, divorced, Jan. 17, 1950. 


_ Franklin D. Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
fthel duPent of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 


21, 1949; married, Aug. 31, 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 
Tlark of Nahant, Mass. 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curtis B. 
Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30, 1934; 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, John Bnoettiger of New 
York City, divorced Aug. 1, 1949. 

References: This Is My Story and This I Remem- 
ber, by Eleanor Roosepelt. 


Harry S. Truman 


Harry S. Truman, 33rd-president, Democrat, was 
porn at Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884, the son of John 
inderson and Martha Ellen Young Truman. He was 
20t given a middle name; he uses S, with a period, 
is his middle initial. His grandparents migrated 
(0 Missouri from Kentucky about 1845, and earlier 
amily records were believed burned in Caroline 
‘o., Va., during the Civil War. His background is 
miglish, Scottish and Irish. z 

He attended public schools in Independence, 
io., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as 
ailroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas City 
yanks up to 1905. He joined the Missouri National 
Suard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point for 
lefective eyesight. He ran his family’s farm, 
906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became 1st lieut., Battery F 
nd capt., Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
jiy., A. E. F. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
irgonne and St. Mihiel actions and was discharged 
s major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
meserve. After the war he ran a haberdashery, 
came judge of Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; at- 
ended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. Al- 
hough supported by ‘‘Boss’” Tom Pendergast he 
fas defeated for the next term, then elected pre- 
iding judge. He is a Royal Arch and Scottish Rite 
fason, Knight Templar and Shriner, and former 
rand master of Missouri. 

Mr. Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6, 1934; 
eelected Noy. 5, 1940. He worked hard at public 


_ United States—Presidents and Their Wives 


for air bases, before Pearl Har- 
made the United States a belligerent. He wrote 


- 14, 1941 (with Winston Churchill) 

e Freedoms (Freedom of speech, of 
, from want, from fear) Jan. 6, 1941. He 
ally conferred with the heads of states at 
lanca, Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug., 1943; Teh- 
Noy.-Dec., 1943; Yalta, Feb., 1945 and as- 
ned responsibility for many state and military 
és. He died at Warm Springs, Ga., April 12, 
aged 63 and was buried.on his Hyde Park 
» Where his house and library, containing 
6,000,000 letters and documents, are in the 


| References: The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances 
Perkins; Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E. 
wood; F. D. R., His Personal Letters, edited 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct. 11, 
584, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, a younger 
other of Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall. 
he was educated in private schools. She married 
anklin D. Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905, In 1924-28 she 
s finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
te committee. In 1941.42 she was assistant di- 
or, Office of Civilian Defense. In Dec., 1945, 
was appointed U. S. representative in the gen- 
assembly of the United Nations and later 
ame chairman of the Human Rights Commis- 
She- edited her father’s letters under the 
e, Hunting Big Game in the 80s, in 1932; wrote 
s Is My Story, 1937, My Days, 1938, This I 
emember, 1949. ‘She was the first of presidents’ 
ives to devote herself to a career of social reform 


her daily syndicated column, My Day, refiected her 
wide interests. The Roosevelts had six children, 


married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 


1933, Ruth Josephine 
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tasks. He investigated civil service and was 
efficient chairman of the Senate committee in- 
vestigating national defense. In 1944 President 
Roosevelt refused to have Henry A. Wallace as vice 
president on his fourth ticket; after seeming to 
favor James F. Byrnes and Judge Douglas he told 
Robert E. Hannegan to support Truman. On Roose- 
velt’s death, Apr. 12, 1945, Mr, Truman was sworn 
in as president by Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone in 
the cabinet room, White House. Within a few 
months he replaced most of the Roosevelt cabinet; 
Harold L. Ickes, Interior, resigned Feb. 13, 1946, 
during a controversy; Henry A. Wallace, Commerce, 
was removed Sept. 20, 1946, for his anti-adminis- 
tration policy on Russia. 

President Truman opened and closed the San 
Francisco U. N. conference by radio; attended 1945 
Potsdam conference with Stalin and Attlee. On 
Aug. 6, 1945, he announced the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima. He sent Harry Hopkins to Moscow, 
supported attempts of James F. Byrnes and George 
C. Marshall, secretaries of state, to get Russia to 
keep its agreements; backed the Marshall plan and 
appointed Paul A. Hoffman administrator of ECA. 
He endorsed mutual hemisphere defense in Brazil, 
Sept., 1947; the Hoover plan for reorganizing 
executive departments, and unification of military 
and naval departments. 

Mr, Truman vetoed the Case bill for federal 
mediation and a cooling off period before strikes, 
and the Taft-Hartley bill, and signed the Hobbs 
bill against labor racketeering. He demanded dras- 
tic legislation, including injunctions and use of the 
Army, when the Railway Brotherhoods were on 
strike; this was considered too extreme by Senator 
Taft, Republican leader. The outspoken opposition 
of. labor leaders soon led to a revision of labor 
policy. Mr. Truman became an advocate of higher 
wages whenever the government’s ‘cost-of-living 
index rose, without provision for the inevitable rise 
in prices to consumers that followed. In serious 
emergencies, such as the soft-coal stoppages, Mr. 
Truman refused to use the Taft-Hartley remedies 
and let matters end by negotiation. 

Mr. Truman was elected, 1948, after the principal 
poll-takers had forecast an easy victory for Thomas 
E. Dewey. Truman spoke in all parts of the country, 
promising repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, minimum 
wage of 75 cents an hour,.old age insurance, na- 
tional health program, housing legislation and 
price control. He won farmer-labor-support al- 
though his plurality was cut by Henry A. Wallace, 
Progressive, sufficiently to make him lose New 
York's electoral votes, and by J. S. Thurmond, 
(States’ Rights Democrat), in the South. He im- 
mediately asked the &lst Congress (Democratic) 
to raise $4,000,000,000 additional by income tax 
and $2,000,000,000 by a corporation tax. Congress 
granted the minimum wage, additional social se- 
curity, price support and housing, but refused 
increase in taxes, national health and civic rights 
legislation and repeal of Taft-Hartley. It increased 
the president’s salary from $75,000 to $100,000 a 
year, with a tax-free expense account of $50,000. 

Mr, Truman followed a bipartisan policy in for- 
eign dealings until the campaign of 1948, and re- 
stored it in 1950 on the urging of Henry W. Stim- 
son and Senator Vandenberg. He was criticized 
for failing to support loyalty investigations (he 
called them ‘‘red herrings’’) and for backing the 
State Department’s Chinese policy, but in June, 
1950, he ordered U. S. forces to support the 
Korean Republic against Communist invasion and 
protect Formosa. 

Reference: The Man of Independence, by Jon= 
athan Daniels. 

MRS. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Mrs. Truman was born Feb. 13, 1885, in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., the eldest of four children and 
the only daughter of David Willock Wallace. 
Christened Elizabeth Virginia, she is known to her 
family and friends as ‘‘Bess.’’ She and Mr. Tru- 
man attended the same grade and high schools in 
Independence, both being graduated in 1901. She 
attended Barstow, a girls’ preparatory school in 
Kansas City, Mo.y for a year. She and Mr. Tru- 
man were married June 28, 1919, soon after he 
returned from overseas. They have one daughter, 
Margaret, born 1924, a concert singer. Mrs. Tru- 
man and her daughter are Episcopalians. Her hus- 
band is-a Baptist. 

Interesting sidelights on the presidential family 
may be fouxd in Why Shouldn't I Sing? by Mar- 
garet Truman, Saturday Evening Post, Apr. 22, 
1950, 
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Discovery of the New World by Spanish 
explorers was followed almost at once by 
attempts to establish rmanent settle- 
ments, for the glory of God and the ex- 
ploitation of minerals and natural prod- 
ucts. During the first decades of the 16th 
century the Atlantic ocean was full of tiny 
earavels from Spanish and Portuguese 
ports, holding their course westward de- 
spite a battering by winds and waves. 
Military expeditions fanned out from the 
Carribbean, but another century had to 

ass before the settlement of what is now 

he United States began in earnest. (See 
Explorations) . 

After Cortes had conquered Mexico, the 
Spaniards penetrated into what is now 
the American Southwest, subduing the 
Indians and giving a Spanish-Mexican 
stamp to the population. They settled St. 
Augustine, Fla., 1565, and Santa Fe, 1609. 
They were closely followed by the English, 
who settled Jamestown, Va., 1607, and sent 
colonists into New England, and the 
Dutch, who settled New Netherland and 
landed Swedes and Finns at New Sweden, 
now Delaware. The French moved up the 
passer pl river and came down into the 

reat Lakes region from Canada. The ob- 
ject of the Dutch was chiefly trade, but 
the English settlers, though backed by in- 
vestors, were also seeking freedom from 
political and religious persecution, The 
Massachusetts colonies at Boston and Ply- 
mouth were established by separatists 
from the Established Church in England 
and developed strong Puritan churches, 
influenced by the teachings of John Knox. 
The Jamestown colony early showed that 
tendency toward self-government that be- 
came characteristic of all English colonies 
in America. 


One Nation Out of Many 


Eventually the people of the United 
States resulted from a fusion of the white 
stocks of Europe; the descendants of a 
large block of Negroes from Africa, direct 
or through the Caribbean; small segments 
from other continents and the descend- 
ants of the aboriginal Indians. 

New Jersey absorbed groups of English 
and Welsh Quakers. Pennsylvania, estab- 
lished by English een and settled by 
English, Swedes and Finns, began, by 1710, 
to absorb Swiss Mennonites, Dunkers and 
Germans from the Palatine; when the 
American Revolution. broke out in 1775 
Pennsylvania had 100,000 settlers of Ger- 
man origin. Their descendants today 
cultivate homely crafts in middle Penn- 
sylvania and speak a dialect called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. Palatine peasants also 
settled in the Carolinas and in the Mo- 
hawk valley of New York. 

The earliest Americans not only were 
immigrants, but poor. Some families of 
means received patents to large estates, 
but most of the settlers were hardworking 
people, eager to strike out on their own 
into the wilderness. The lure of cheap 
land led them to brave such hazards as 
aaceared forests, floods and hostile In- 

ians. 

Some of them had been deported for 
such infractions of the laws as stealing a 
loaf of bread; others had fled political 
persecution. Many reached the colonies as 
indentured,servants bound for years toa 
master before they attained’ freedom. 
These were generally employed in the 
northern colonies. Even the Mayflower 
carried laborers who did not sign the Com- 
pact. But all, whatever their beginnings, 
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By 1850 there were over 3,000,000; by ~ 
time of the Civil War, about 4,000,000. 


Famine Drives Irish Abroad 


The Irish came for two reasons—pefse 
cution by the Established Church ane 
famine. In the early part of the 18th ce! 
tury Scotch-Irish settled in the South At 
lantie states. In the middle of the 18ti® 
century famine forced the sons of South 
Ireland to emigrate to the colonies at 
rate of 10,000 a year. Thus, by 1775, t 
colonies had a large body of anti-Englis 
settlers, ready to back = the colo 
leadership, which was chiefly in the hand 
of descendants of earlier settlers Orr! 
England. ; 


Floods of Immigrants Arrive 


In the 19th centurty the flood-gates 01 
immigration opened; America was Nowe 
the great land of opportunity. The Iris 
suffering from famine, continued to comeg; 
in great numbers. Germans, Scandinavii 
ans and central Europeans increased, es: 
pecially after the political disorders 0 
1848. American immigration, which hac@ 
reached 1,173,251 in 1850, totalled 2,598,21<¥ 
in 1860. From 1815 to 1852 a total of 2,064,583 
left British and Irish ports for the Unite 
States; from 1853 to 1905 6,120,911 departe 
from the same ports. Castle Garden, Nev 
York became the Plymouth Rock for vas 
multitudes whose children were ce 
prosper. 

As Germany became more prosperous) 
after the Franco-Prussian war this flooc 
dried up, but now Russia, Russian Polandj 
Austro-Hungary, the Balkans and Ital 
began sending their sons. The persecution) 
of the Jews in Russia from the 1880s on 
led to vast migrations. From 1901 to 1905 
Italy sent 959,768 emigrants to the Untiec@ 
States; Russia sent 658,735; Austro-Hun-} 
gary (which included Bohemia) sent 944,- 
239; Germany sent only 176,995. But Brit-§ 
ain and Ireland were still sending 385,469) 


Quotas Follow World War 


In 1915 the first attempts to limit immi-} 
gration by demanding a literacy test were 
made in Congress and defeated; in 191% 
the same tests were passed over the vetad 
of President Wilson. The possibility of 
huge migrations after the first World War: 
during the post-war depression, fright- 
ened labor and government officials. j 
Emergency Immigration Act, restricting 
foreign nations to quotas, was passed i 
1921, amended in 1922 and replaced by a 
new act in 1924. This provided that the 
quotas of 150,000 allowable immigrants be 
based on national origins, so interpreted’ 
as to insure a larger immigration from 
northern Europe than from other states 
and thus support the preponderance of 
that strain in American life. : 

But developments have shown that the 
effect of America on its children is great 
er than that of any one group on America, 
and that personal leadership, industria 
enterprise and cultural qualities have! 
been contributed as freely by America’s’ 
youngest as by her oldest sons. i 


Consult index for official figures 
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United States Population (Official Census), 1790-1940 
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Clifton, ... 2,662 2,305 || *Artesia. .. 5,837 «eee || Met. Dist, 2,904,596 
*Coolidge.. 2,537 cos re ft MARVINGS, co 5642) ima ees ae Los Gatos... 3,59) 
Douglas... 8,623 9,828 || Auburn.... ,013 2,661 || Lynwood... 10,982 
Sirsa RRP Gaza anata BSS agg | Mitten 
x ‘ : UB. = we. j anhattan 
Globe. . : 6,141 7,157 || Bakersfield. 29,2. 26,015 Beach... 6,398 
Kingman, ORG ets ie, *Baldwim Park,.7,571 ...... Martinez... 7,381 
Recs: Fp PGA] Barat pg | Mamas: fae 
aD ; 693 || Bell...... : # a d.. ) 
*Morenci. - 3,421 «Bellflower EL 425 tor eae Menlo Park 10358 
Nogales. , ‘ 5,13, "6,006 || Belvedere., 37,192 33,023 || Merced.,.. 10,135 
hoenix. . 65,414 48,118 *Belevedere *Millbrae.. 623 
Met. Dist. 121,828 ..... Gardens. 30,002) susineiseeae Mill Vallev. B47 
Prescott. ae 6,018 5,517 || Berkeley... 85,547 82,109 || *Miramonte 14,425 
pouperior 2 4 BOR by gt hess Beverly Hills 26,823 17/429 || Modesto... 16,379 
Tues a 2,906 2,495 || *Bloomington 96 OB rae ie rate Monrovia... 12,807 
Willies oe eee ae oe prawieres os Ate re Montebello. fy 
aes 4077 3.917 *Brenitwood 2,969 oe ronterer hake beer 
* 
*Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions, Toner ug aay 
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‘CALIFORNIA—Continued 


1940 
tain View 3,946 


Ceara? 


Sacramento 
Met. Dist. 
alinas . 


8: 

San Anselmo 

San Bernardino 431646 
San B - 19 


6, 


13,264 


Botta Maria 
Santa Monica, 
Santa Paula 
Santa ies 
Sausalito... 


Selma..... 
Sierra Madre 
Signal Hill. 
South Gate. 
South Pasa- 
dena.... ? 
South San 
Francisco. 6,629 
Stockton.. 54,714 
Met, Dist. 79,337 
Sunnyvale.. 4,37 
ee oville 
3,661 
Taft. 3,205 
*Templ City 5,196 
Torrance... 9,950 
,056 
EE 8,259 
4,839 \ 
meee 3,731 
land. . 6,31 
valle (a): 20,072 
8,904 
ee anat “Park 9,282 


Beconvils 8,937 


‘Wee 3,897 
*West Holly- 

wood.... 20,078 

“Westwood. 5,064 


3,308 
6,437 
7.301 
31144 


1930 | 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Place 1940 1930 
Whittier... 16,115 14,822 
*Willowbrook ones AA pee 
*Wilmar, . 1, Scie 
Woodland, 6,637 5,542 
Yuba City 4,968 3,606 


(a) Figures for 1930 corrected to 
include Mare Island Naval Res- 
ervation. No change made in 
urban figures on account os this 
correction. 


COLORADO 
Alamosa... 5,613 5,107 
Aurora. . 3,437 2,295 
Boulder’, . . 12,958 11,223 
Brighton 4,02 3,394 
anes City 690 5,938 

‘olor: 

Springs 36,789 33,227 
Delta.... 3,71 . 2,938 
Denver..., 322,412 287,861 

Met. Dist. 384,372 330,761 

urango... 5,88 5,401 
Englewood. 9,68 7,980 
Florence. .. 2,632 2,475 
Fort Collins 12,251 11,489 
Fort Morgan 4,884 4,423 
Golden.... 3,175 2,426 
Grand 

Junction. . 12,479 10,247 
Greeley.... 15,995 12,203 
La junta ,04 7,193 

MBE... 44 4,165 
Las Animas 3,232 2,517 
Leadville. 4,774 3,771 
Longmont. 7,406 6,029 
Loveland. . 6,145 5,506 
Monte bho 3,208 ,610 
Montrose. 4,764 3,566 
Pueblo.... 52,162 60,096 

Met. Dist. 62,039 > ~ yoo: 
Rocky Ford 3,494 3,426 
Salida..... 4,969 5,065 
Sterling.... 7A1L 7,195 
‘Trinidad... 13,223 11,732 
Walsenburg 5,855 5,503 

CONNECTICUT 
*Allingtown BBE: OMG D8 
Ansonia.... 19,210 19,898 
Berlin. 5,23) 4,875 
Bloomfield. 4,309 3,247 
Bridgeport. 147,121 146,716 

Met. eve 216,621 203,969 
Bristol.. 30,1 8,451 
Canton vr 2,397 
Cheshire 4,352 3,263 
Cromwe 3,281 2,814 
Danbury. 22,339 22,261 
Danielson. 4,507 4,21 

arien.... 222 6,951 
partes Serene 10.287 10,788 
*Devi GB, TAGs. See eae 
Bast. Hartford 18, "615 , 17,125 
East Hampton 2,955 2,616 
Hast Haven 9 094 7,815 
East Lyme. 3,338 2,575 
East Windsor 3, 967 3,815 
*Elmwood. ZS9O- aw ose win are 
Enfield. ... 13°561 13,404 
Hssex.. 2,859 2,77 
Fairfield: 21,135 17,218 
Glastonbury 6,632 5,78 
Greenwich. 35,509 33,112 
Groton.... 4,719 4,12 
Hamden... 23,373 19,020 
Hartford... 166,267 164,072 

Met. Dist. 193 471,185 
Jewett City 3,682 4,43 
Manchester 23,799 21,793 
Mansfield. . 4,559 - 3,34 
Meriden... 39,494 38,481 
Middletown 26,495 24,554 
Milford... . 16.439 12.660 
*Moosup. . VAN yg Aree en ei 
Montville, . 4,135 3,970 
Naugatuck 15,388 14,315 
New Britain 68,685 68,128 

Met. Dist. 502,193 471,185 
New Canaan 6,221 §,45 
New Haven 160,605 162,655 

Met. Dist. 308,228 293,724 
New London- 30,456 9,640 
New Milford 5,559 4;700 
Newington. 5,449 4,572 
North Haven 5,326 3,730 
Norwalk... , 39,849 36,019 
Norwich. . - 23.652 23,021 
*Oakville. . A290 |) legis 
*Pawcatuck A LOO 2% at Piisiz ies 
Plainfield. ,613 8,027 


*Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions. 
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~. Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
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CONNECTICUT—Continued 
CT 


1940 1930 
6,935 6,301 
boss 6,070 
i 
360 B80 
7,572 7/445 
2,679 2,021 
3,030 rat 
6,754 8 
10,971 10,113 
9,64 9,237 
indsor 2,863 2,535 
ngti 5,088 5,125 
od Sruneg, 3, 401 3,492 
itamford. 7:938 1346 
Bteethoed 23, 580 19,212 
Suffield. ... 475 346 
*Taftville. . 3 615 AAP ARS 
*Terryville. 4 /230 Denes 
Thomaston, 4,938 4,188 
Thompson. 5.577 999 
“Thompsonville D078 7 ae ee meniere 
Torri neton. 26,988 26,040 
Trumbul 5,294 3,624 
Walllvatord 11,425 11,170 
Waterbury. yo14 9,90 
Met. Dist. 144,822 140,575 
Waterford.. p94 4,742 
Watertown 8,787 8,192 
West Harford 33,776 24,941 
est Haven 30,021 808 
Westport. . 8,258 073 
Wethersfield 9,644 7,512 
Willimantic 12,101 12,102 
Wilton..... 782 13. 
Windsor... 10,068 8,290 
Windsor Locks 4,347 4,073 
Wit ves ,674 7,883 
DELAWARE 
Beliefonte. . 2,593 761 
*Claymont, 3,736: © “Pacis 
Dover..... 5,517 4,800 
Laurel..... 2,884 2,542 
Milford... . 4,214 3,719 
Newark, 4,502 3,899 
New Castle 4,414 4,131 
Seaford. 2,804 468 
Wilmin; 112,504 106,597 
Met. Dist. 188,974 163,592 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington. 663,091 


Met, Dist. 907,816 
FLORIDA 
Apalachicola 3,268 
Arcadia... . 4/055 
Auburndale 2,723 
Avon Park, eae 
Bartow.... 6,158 
Belle Glade 3,806 
*Belmont 
Heights... 2,83 
Bradenton. 7444 
*Brownsville 2,979 
Clearwater. 10,136 
Cocoa..... 3,0 
Coral Gables 8,294 


Daytona Beach 22,584 


Dade City. 2,561 
Dania... . 2,902 
DeFuniak 

Springs. . 2,570 
De Land... 7,041 
Delray Beach 3,737 
Eustis... .. 2.930 
Fernandina 3,492 
Fort 

Lauderdale 17,996 
Fort Myers 10,604 
Fort Pierce. 8,040 
Gainesville. 13,757 
*Gary..... 3,527 
Haines City 3,890 
Hialeah... . 3,958 
Hollywood. 6,239 
Homestead. 3,154 
Jacksonville 173,065 

Met. Dist. 195,619 

Jacksonville 

Beach... 3,566 
Key West.. 12,927 
Kissimmee. 3,225 
Lake City.. 5,83 
Lakeland. . 22,068 


Lake Wales 6,024 


eae 869 
621,059 


fe eens 


 beieta — ae ee ar: Fee aya 


“445 


4 v " 
‘ Fas ‘ " = z 1 i. 
400 _ Places in the U.S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 300 _ 
: Font 
¥LORIDA—Continued GEORGIA—Continued ILLIN or S- ; 
Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 1958) : 
ee 4,098 
ke Worth 7,408 5,9 le. 5, 
Lee wee + » 4,687 4'113 || Hawkinsville 3,000 : gone 
ive Oa 3,427 2,734 || Hogans see 3/543 
es at eae wire tatanaeac . 16, 
ee P 5,079. 3,372 || La Gr < 21,983 setts 
Melbourne 2,622 2,67 *Lakewoo Bes 
jami. 172,172 110,637 Heights 7,149 See --- age She 
Met. Dist. 250,537 132,189 || *Lindale 420 Freee i. 4'499:126 
Miami. 7012 6, Macon..... 7,865 ee 2 5 
ze Smyrna Met. Dist. ae 
he 4,402 4,149 || Manchester 3,46) 
Ocala...... 8,98 7,281 tta, 8,667 7.638 
Orlando.... 36,736 27.330 || Milledgeville 6,778 5.034 
Pahokee... 47 2/256 || Millen... .. 7820 2,527 
Palatka... . esi 6,500 || Monroe..., 4,16 are 
Paim B 3,747 1,707 || Moultrie..: 10,147 8,027 
Palmetto... 3,4 3,043 || Newman... 182 er 
Panama City 11,610 5,402 || Pelham.... 2,579 34 2 
Pensacola. . 44 31,579 || Porterdale 3,116 ri 28 
een 66: 2:744 || Quitman... 4'460 149 z 
Plant City 7,491 6,800 || Rockmart. . 3,764 3.26 ne 
Pompano. 3 a mete Rome. pane se a 5% 
CY ce « 9! F es A 
Brecatie fai Sit|| Eeetama® oes s 
: e i . .: s z 
St. Petersburg 60,812 0425 || Met Dist. 117.970 i a 
cmaipee Meee os | Sineioms. Bue 10:10 
‘ord.... i A : 5 027 5 
arasota, 11,14 Beges'|) SWAN pOEO-L p93, 57, Hast Feors is Tees Thad 
Sebring.... 155 2,912 || Sylvania... ,o3L Edwardsville 008 623558 
ita 4 oe RBS Soka Basin S888 E ‘ 4,978 } 
ou! ack- 3 * 
gonville..-.. @) 5,597 || Thomson 3.088 e Ge 35/090 
Springs. 4968 ....., Toccoa: .: 5,494 US ed ret 
Tallahassee 16,240 10,700 || Trion...... 3,800 Teton, 63°120) 
Tampa.... .391 101,161 || Valdosta..: 15,595 Ey Park 3°313 1504 
Met. Dist, 2095693  169;010 || Vidalia. | .: 4/109 Paras 1'008 3'280 
Tarpon Springs 3,402 3,414 || Washington 3,537 hr e! = . » 
Vero Beach 3,050 2,268 || Waycross. . 16,763 JA : 
Waucbula.. »710 2,574 || Waynesboro 3,793 ation. . “ae 
W. Palm Beach 33,693 26,610 || West Point. 3.591 (2,146 || Plora...... 1395 5 
Winter Garden 3,060 2:023 || Winder... 3,974 14,555 
Winter Haven 6,199 7,130 2,425 § 
Winter Park 4,715 3,686 IDAHO ae 5 
‘ (Sanuexed to Jacksonville city 3878 j 
D . Alameda... 2,691 : 
ee gusty ab tae 
oise City. ‘ 3, } 
Albany 19,055 14,507 || Burley... .. 5,329 4,607 
Americus 9'281 "760 Caldwell. 5 7,272 3,407 "9 
Athens.... 650 18,192 |} Coeur d’Alene 10,049 5,111) 
Atlanta... 302,288 270,366 || Emmett... 3,208 6,295 
Met. Dist (294 370,920 || *Orchards. 2,469 Glen Ellyn. 7,680 } 
Augusta. 5,91 0,342 || Goodin: 568 Glenview. . 1,886 } 
Met, Dist. 87,809 77,431 || Idaho Fa! 5,024 Granite City 25,130) 
Bainbridge 6,352 6,141 || Jerome.... 937 Greenville, . 3,233 
pang’ ai Eas || Cowon: 10eas ies 
*Bealwood, 4/793 . Malad City 2,731 16'374 
e: ° RAC Oe SAC : s 
Blakely,... 2,774 2,106 || Montpelier. 2,824 3,451 
Brunswick. 15,035 14,022 || Moscow... 6,014 4,476 : 9,708 ¥ 
Bere “sae Baie: Tea Bae | Bia By 
<a 4,653 3,169 |} Pocatell 18,133 16,471 Highwood. iF 1300 
21955 2/371 || Preston. , 4,236 #381 || Filisboro... 4.435 § 
2,588 "025 HerburE 8.437 Boe Himsdale 6,923 | 
molten, 614 $83 || St. Anthony 2719 2°78 || Homewoo taee 
Ca A 4 5,052 Hoopeston. 5,613 
Cartersville 6,141 5,250 || Standpoint 4,356 3,290 || Jacksonville 17,747 
Cedartown. 9.025 8,124 || Twin Falls, 11,851 8,787 || Jerseyville 
> rseyville. 4,309 
*Chattahoochee- bs bE ae ae eae ey Johnston City 5,955 
olton.. . SOONER oe rial a tenes , : oliet...... 42,99 
College Park 8,213 6,604 ‘ : soaee 
Columbus. . 53,28! 43,131 ILLINOIS Kenilworth, 2,50 
*Cooks.... Cry ae Nie ee Sega Kewanee... 17098 
Nretist; 992,478 og ase Abingdon, . 3,218 2,771 || La Grange. 0,479 10,103 
Commerce. 3,29. 3,002 || Aledo. ,593 2,203 || LaGrange Park 3,406 2,939 
Cordele... 7,929 6,880 || Alton. 31,255 30,151 || Lake Forest 6,885 6,554 
Covington. 3,900 3,203 || Anna.. , 092 3,436 4, 3, y 
Cuthbert... 3,447 3/235 || Arlingto 13? 
Dalton.... 10,448 8,160 || Heights 5,668 4,997 6; 
Dawson. .. . 3,681 3,827 || Aurora.... 47,170 46,589 2, 
Decatur... 16,561 13,276 || Barrington, 3,560 3,213 3, 
District 1511 Batavia.... 5,101 5,045 || Lincoln..., 12, 
Center Hill 12,155 8,460 || Beardstown 6,505 6,344 || Litchfield: ; 6 
Douglas... 17, 4,206 || Belleville... 28,405 28,425 || Lockport... 3 
Douglasville 2,555 2'316 || Bellwood... 5,220 4,991 || Lombard... 6 
Dublin, . »814 6,681 || Belvidere. . 8,094 8,123 || *Loves Park ‘, 
Bastman,, | 3)311 3,022 || Benton. ... 7,372 8,219.|| Lyons..... 4,960 4 
East Point. 12,403 9,512 || Berwyn.... 48,451 47,027 || Macomb.. . 8,764 8) 
ed seROmpstay Bioee 3,061 Seer ae aes Madison... 7,782 Ti : 
Pinto f ue Islan 165 6,534 || Marion 9,251 9,033 
*Emory... 4,605 Bradley... . 68 3,048 ies, | P K 
*Experiment- Brookfield.. 10,817 10,035 Merce 2738 2 a 
Rushton. 4,518 Bushnell, .; 906 2,850 || Mattoon.’ 15,827 —-14'631|) 
Elberton... 6,188 0 ero. cnrerete 4,407 13,532 || Maywood.. 26,648 25,829 )) 
Fitzgerald. , 7,388 2 || Calumet City 13,241 12,298 || McLeansboro 2,528 2 2) 
Fort Valley 4,953 560 || Canton.... 11/577 11,718 || Melrose Park 10/933 10,741 
Gainesville, 10,243 ,624 || Carbondale 8,550 7,528 || Mendota. "215 4008 | 
Griffin... 13,222 10,321 || Carlinville. 4,965 4/144 || Metropolis. 6,287 5,573) 
("Grove Park 11,066... || Carlyle... 2.50» 21078 | Moline... 841608 aa Bagh 
Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions. : : 


“Places im Pike U. S. with Population aecoediin 2,500 


INDIANA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
Auburn... 5,415 5,088 
Aurora, ... 4,828 4,386 
Batesville, . 3,065 2,838 
Bedford... . 2D 13,208 
Beech Grove 3,907 5. 
Bicknell. , . - 5,212 
Bloomington 20,870 18,227 
luffton... 5 5,07 
Boonville. . 4,52: 4,208 
Brazil..... 8,126 8,744 
Clinton 7,092 7,936 
Columbia, City 4/219 3,805 
Columbus, . 11, 738 93: 
Connersville. 12/898 12.795 
Crawfordsville 11, 089 10,355 
Crown Point 46 43 4,045 
Decatur... 5,861 5,155 
Dunkirk, .. 2,9 2,583 
East Chicago 54,637 54,784 
*East Columbus2,723.  .,.... 
East Gary. ; 2,409 
Elkhart.... 484 32,949 
Elwood..., 10,913 10,685 
Evansville. 97, 102,249 
Met. Dist. 141,614 123,130 
AG85 Fort Wayne 118,410 114,946 
Pekin. ares i Met. Dist, 134,385 126,558 
Peori: - 105,087 104,969 || Frankfort. . 13,706 12,196 
Met. ‘Dist. 162,566 144,732 Franklin,,. 6,264 yore 
Heights... 4,376 3,279. 100,426 
Berl... 5 8,983 9,121 08 
2,586 29819 pieters 11,375 10,397 
2,875 3,033 |} Greencastle 4,872 ,61 
3,146 3,046 || Greenfield. 4,821 4,188 
2,884 2,356 Greensburg 6,065 5,702 
9,585 8,272 |} Hammond. 70,184 64,560 
5,224 4,762 || Hartford City 6,946 ,61 
40,469 39,24] || Highland. . 2,723 1,553 
3,247 «evess || Hobart. 7,166 5,787 
2,865 2,504 Huntingburg 3,816 3,44 
9,487 8,829 || Huntingtoa 13,903 13,420 
3,301 (2,741 || Indianapolis 386,972. 364,161 
7,935 6,770 Met, Dist. 455,357 417,685 
4,311 3,668 Jasonville. 5 3,418 3,53 
4,200 3,785 || Jasper..... 5,041 3,905 
4,987 3,893 || Jefersonville 11,493 11,946 
84,637 "85,864 || Kendallville 5,431 43 
105,259 103,204 okomo.,. 33,795 32,843 
ae Sat | ase RS Hea 
174,995 154,491 ‘orte F ; 
f 21 paeenoebars 4,413 4,072 
Lebanon... 6,529 6,445 
,304 pipes tl) LATCOT Ws, ci 6,263 5,085 
5,870 5,377 || Logansport. 20,177 18,508 
7,319 4,420 || Madison... 6,923 353 
2,608 2,611 || Marion.... 26,767 24,496 
4,792 5,086 || *Mars Hill. 2,700 Shovcens 
4,092 3,491 || Martinsville 5,009 4,962 
2,990 2,650 || Michigan City 26,476 26,735 
2,825 2,361 || Mishawaka 28,298 28,630 
3,664 3,385 || Mitchell... 3,393 22) 
75,503 71,864 || Monticello. 3,153 2,331 
3 89,484 82,367 || Mount 
pring Valley 5,010 5,270 Vernon... 5,638 5,035 
taunton... 4,212 4,618 || Muncie.,.. 49,720 46,548 
Steger..... 3,369 2,985 || Nappanee.. 3,028 2,957 
Sterling.... 11,363 10,012 || New Albany 25,414 25,819 
Streator... 14,930 14,728 || New. Castle 16,620 14,027 
Sullivan... 3,101 2,339 || Noblesville. 5,575 4,811 
Summit.... 7,043 6,548 || North 
Sycamore, . 4,702 ~ 4,021 Manchester - 3,170 2,765 
Taylorville. 8,313 7,316 || North Vernon 3,112 2,989 
Tuscola.... 2,838 2,569 || Oakland City 3,068 2,842 
Orbana.... 14,064 13,060 || Peru. 2,432 12,730 
Vandalla.... 5,288 4,342 Petersburg. 3,075 ,60 
Venice..,.. 5,454 5,362 || Plymouth.. 5,713 129) 
| Villa Park.. 7,236 6,220 || Portland... 6,362 5,276 
Virden.. 3,041 3,011 || Princeton. . 7,786 7,505 
Washington Rensselaer. 3,214 2,798 
ark... 4,523 3,837 || Richmond 35,147 32,493 
Watscka,, 3,744 3,144 || Rochester. . 3,835 251 
Waukegan. 34,241 33,499 || Rushville, . 5,960 5,709 
West Chicago pee EM mean’ es Lode a He 
West Franke eee 
oul en ; ; 
oro 1330 ; 1683 Met. Dist. 147/022, 146,569 
Westville. . 3,446 3,901 || Sullivan... 5,077 ; 5,306 
Wheaton... 7,389 7,258 || ‘Tell City... 5,395 4,873 
/White Hall. 3,025 2,928 ||. Terre Haute 62, 693 62,810 
/Wilmette.. . yaaee 18,233 1 a Dari Dist. aha70 0 saat 
Wood River 8,197 8,136 Guin City (@) 3! 535 3,084 
) Woodstock, 6,123 5.471 || Valparaiso. 8,736 8,079 
Zeigler..... 3,006 3,816 conn 18,228 17,564 
' a Laois F y 
eee Beep: SOT 2,339 || Warsaw... B378 5,730 
: INDIANA alata ee 9,312 9,070 
es' 
Alexandria, 4,801 4,408 Lafayette, 6,270 5,095 
aa ri 41,572 39,804 || West ees 
ngola.... 3.141 2.665 Haute... 3,729 3,58 
A ttle Bf cista 3,760 3,700 || Whi tting.. .« * : 10.307 10,880 


*Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions. 


INDIANA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
Winchester. 303 4,487 

se Population Union Cit 
Darke _Co., Ohio, 1940, 
1,497; "1930, 1,305. 
IOWA 
Albia...... 5,157 4,425 
Algona. ... 4,954 3,985 
ATUES aces 12,55. 10,261 
Anamosa... ji 1579 
Atlantic... 5,802 5,585 
Belle Plaine 3,202 3,239 
Bettendorf. 3,143 2,768, 
Bloomfield. 2,732 2,226 
Boone. . 12,373 11,868 
Burlington, 25,832 26,775 
Carroll. 5,389 O91 
Cedar Falls 9,349 7,362 
Cedar Rapids - 62,120 56,097 
Met. Dist. 73,219 66,591 
Centerville, 8,413 14 
Chariton. . 5,754 5,365 
Charles City 8,681 8,08! 
Cherokee. . 7,469 6,443 
Clarinda... 4,905 4,962 
Clarion. . 2,971 2,578 
Clear Lake. 3,764 066 
Clinton. 26,270 25,726 
Council Biufts 41, 439 42,048 
Met. Dist. 287, 698 273,851 
Cresco..... 3,530 3,06! 
Creston... . 8,033 8,615 
Davenport. 66,039 60,751 
Met. Dist. 174,995 154,494 
Decorah... 5,303 4,58 
Denison . 4,361 3,90 
Des Moines 159,819 142,559 
Met. Dist. 183,973 160,963 
Dubuque. . 892 3679 
Eagle Grove 4,024 4,071 
Idora,.... 3,553 3,200. 
Emmetsburg 3,374 2,865 
Estherville, 5,651 4,940 
Fairfield... 6,773 6,619 
Forest_City 2,545 2,016 
*Fort Des 
Moines. . 5,157 ao) aca 
Fort Dodge 22,904 21,895 
Fort Madison 14,063 13,779 
Glenwood.. 4,501 4,269 
Grinnell... 5,210 4,949 
Hampto 4,006 3,473 
Harlan.... 3,727 3,145 
Hawarden.. 2,681 2,459 
Humboldt.. 2,819 2,251 
Independence 4,342 3,691 
Indianola, , 4,123 3,488. 
Iowa,City.. 17,182 15,340 
Iowa Falls, 4,425 4,112 
Jefferson... 4,088 3,431 
Keokuk.... 15,076 15,106 
Knoxville. , 6,936 4,697 
e Mars... 5,353 4,788 
Manchester 3,762 3,413 
Maquoketa 4,076 3,595 
“Marion..., 4,721 ,348 
Marshalltown 19,240 17,373 
Mason City 27,080 23,304 
Missouri 
Valley 3,994 4,230 
Monticello. 2,546 2,259 
Mount 
Pleasant. . 4,610 3,743 
Muscatine. 18,286 16,778 
Nevada. . 3,353 3,133 
New Hampton 2,933 2,458 
Newton.. 10,462 11,560 
Oelwein... . 7,801 rif) 
Onawa..... 3,438 2,538 
Osage. .... 3,196 2,964 
Osceola... 3,281 2,871 
Oskaloosa. , 11,024 10,123 
Ottumwa.. 31,570 28,075 
Pellancivsie« 3,638 132 
PSITry.icsts F 5,881 
Red Oak 5,763 6,778 
Rock Rapids 2,556 2,221 
Sac City.. 3,165 2,854 
Sheldon... . 3,768 3,320 
Shenandoah 6,846 6,502 
Sioux City. 82,364 79,183 
Met. Dist. 87,791 83,775 
Spencer... . 6,599 5,019 
Storm Lake 5,274 4,175 
Tama. 9); 2,8 2,662 
Tipton..... 2,518 2,145 
Valley Junction (a) 4,280 
Vinton..... : 3,372 
Washington 5,227 4,814 
Waterloo... 61,743 46,191 
Met. Dist. ; 67, 050 57,052 
Waukon... 2'972 2,526 
Waverly... 4,156 8,652 


Sasi Aeeh eet 


TS ee e 


yn 4 
*Unincorporated communities in minor. civil divisions. 
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IOWA—Continued 
Place 1940 ,1930 || Place 
Webster Gity 6,738 7,024 *Falrview- 
Des’ Wi * 
Moines... 4,252 4,280 Millseat.. 3,416 ret 
Winterset. Ss 4 2,921 || Fort Thomas 11,034 10,008 
(a) Name changed to West Des || Frankfort., 11,492 11,626 
Moines in 1938. ae vet 3,940 3,056 
(ore 3/308 3,502 
Georgetown 4,420 4,229 
5,658 || Glasgow... 5,815 5,042 
2'947 || Harlan.... 5,122 4,327 
13'946 Harrodsburg 4,673 4,029 
13/024 Ried 7.397 7,021 
4033 || Henderson, 13,160 11,668 
4’541 || Hopkinsville 11,724 10,746 
2'383 Oe toate 3,631 3,640 
3.50: vale bE, 9,428 8,465 
23794 en 
10,277 Redbud.. pet wae 
Cherryvale, 3,185 251 || Lebanon». oa AB 736 
Clay. Center 4,518 4,386 || ¥ Des : 4 
Coffeyville 7,355 16,198 || *Louellen-Black ~~ 
Columbus... 3/40: 1235 || Bottom Clo- 
te j ae 7 a ek mo 
‘OUNRC rove A at. °°" a10'n77) 2S aN Fas 
Dodge City "487 10,059 uisville.. 319,077 307,745 
EI Dorado. 01045 «10,311 || Met. Dist. ‘ 1396 
Emporia. . 13/188 14/067 || Ludlow... 185 6,485 
Fort oe 1 eee 10'763  NGtutte wast hast 
Fort Scott. B07 ff Chratenent dp.ase oie 
Galena 375 4'736 || Madisonville 8)209 6,908 
Garden City. 6/285 6,121 || Mayfield... 8,619 8,177 
Garnett... . 1607 2,768 || Mayville... 6,572 6,557 
*Girard, 27554 2)442 
Goodland: : 3/306 3,626 borough. 11,777 10,350 
Great Bond OR Rae || Morgana, ue 7 
Hotmgion,: 804 4.519 || Murray... 93.773 BiB 
Hiawatha. . 3,238 3,302 || Newport... 0,631 29,744 
Holsington. 3'719 3/001 || Nicholasville _ 3,192 es 
Holton. 2/885 2,706 || Owensboro. hoe ae 
Horton. 2.872 ,049 ucanh... , 2 
Hutchinson 30,013 27,058 || Paris..... . 697 6,204 
Independence 11, 1965 12,782 oeglbiee .° Set oer 
Ot A , ’ 2 M4 A 
Junction City 87507 "40 Princeton. . 5,389 - ,764 
Kansas City 121/458 121/857 || Providence 4,397 4,742 
Met. Dist, _ 634,093 608,186 || Richmond.. 7,335 49 
Kingman. . 3'213 2°75 Russellville 3,983 3,297 
eZ k h 
Larned. .., 3,533 Herd pepe Abe Beg fh 55308 
Lawrence. , 14,39 13, fais , 
Leavenworth 19/220 '466 || *St. Matthews 5,449  ...... 
Liberal. ... 410 129) 8b or sper = eee ay 
Lyons...., 497 2,939 cheste! , D 
Manhattan, 115659 10,136 LOUISIANA 
Marysville. 4,055 013 || Abpeville.. 6,672 4,356 
McPherson, — 7,194 8,147 || Alexandria. 27,066 —- 23,025 
Neodesha, . ,376 3,381 Bastro "626 121 
Newton.... 11,048 11,034 || Baton Rouge 34.719 30,729 
Norton.... 2,762 2-487 || Bogalusa... 14,604 14/029 
Osawatomie 4/145 4'449 || Bossler City §,786 00 
Ottawa 10,198 563 || Bunkie.... "575 "46 
Motoriand.: , " Covington. 4,123 3,208 
Park 2.563 Crowley... 9,523 
os 3’ B1L 3°76 DeQuincy., 3,252 58 
14'394 11'903 De Ridder. 3,750 
17.571 —-:18'145 || Donaldson- 
‘591 322 || panies. 2. Bae 
Tore. ae abe || Bersiday.2. ~ 21857 
me 67.833 64/120 Franklin. ,, 4,274 
Bbemints| 77,749 71,679 || Greta. «+ | 10,828 
Wellington. 7,246 40. *H 5 3.615 
Wichita... 114,966 111,110 || Homa: gage 
Met. Dist. 127,308 119,174 || Houma. ** 91052 
Winfield, . . 9,506 739 Istroumia. 3,679 ei, 
ackKson.,.. , ’ 
KENTUCKY Jeanerette, 3'362 2/298 
rye * $5 ‘et deal 29,074 Joanna: ne ee 4,036 
udubon Park- onesboro,. i 1,949 
‘Camp Taylo: renee ayette.. i 14,635 
Met. Dist: 170, 979 163,367 || Lake Charles 21,207 15,791 
Bardstown. 3, 15) 1, *767 || Lake 
Bellevue... 3741 8)497 Providence 3,711 2,867 
pele Pe aa ont ae: r ryt 3,291 
arveyton HOUSE ewe oats oe , * 
Bowling ‘Green 14,85 12,348 *Marrero.. s 4098 I ai 
arrollton.. : MY Metairie.. 
Catlettsburg 4,524 51028 || Minden... 6677 5,623 
Soe City ane ata Morag A : 28,309 26,028 
Covington, . 62,018 65,252 Navenitoches Het ear 
Cumberland ~ 4/149 2,639 || New Iberia 13,747 8,00: 
Cynthiana. 4/840 4,386 || New Orleans 494,537  458°762 
Bien ae ORO | ee Die Pine sae 
ppprings. .. 2,560 2,311 Opelousas. . 980 
a ec a 
one ak ula 4, 
Elsmere . 885 2,917 || Rayne. ot : 7" 


‘aribou. 
Dexter..... 3,714 
Dover- 

Foxcroft. 4,015 
Eastport... 3,346 
Ellsworth. . 3,911 
Fairfield... 3,420 
Falmouth. , 2,883 
Farmington 3,743 
Fort Fairfield 2,693 
*Fort Kent 2,801 
Freeport... 2,764 
Gardiper. ve 6,044 
Gorham. 3,494 
Hallowell. . 2,906 
Hampden... : 2,591 
Houlton... 7,771 
BS Sere 2,858 
Kennebunk 3,698 
Kittery... 5,374 
Lewiston... 38,598 
Lincoln... .! 3,653 
Lisbon... .. 4,123 
Livermore 

Falls... 3,190 
Lubec..... 3,108 
Madawaska, 4,477 
Madison. on 23581 

*Mexico :790 
Millinoekéé 6.223 


a: 
South Portiand 1s oa 


Scarborough 2, "342 
Skowhegan. 7,159 
South Berwick 2,546 
*Springvaie "39 
Thomaston. 2,533 
Van Buren. »380 
Waterville. 16,688 
Fro 11,087 
Wilton. . 3,228 
Winslow... 4,153 
Winthrop... 2,508 
RVORE Saves oie 3,283 
MARYLAND 

Annapolis, 13,069 
*Berwyn-Danieis 

Park= ps ohere 

Park. 3; oe 
Baltimore. . 859,1 

Met. Dist. 1, 046; bo2 

*Bethesda-Chev 

Chase... 8,954 
Brunswick: 3,856 
Cambridge. 10,102 
*Catonsville 13,565 
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Piintnioum 


Heights-Shipley 

Heights-Fern- E 

dale Farms 3.304  ...... 
Mount Rainier 4,830 3,832 
*Pikesville- 

Sudbrook ALT oe bap eta 

 Pocomoke City 2/739 2,609 

Salisbury. . 13,313 10,997 
Ever Spring- 

Woodside 12,434 He tatds 
*Sparrows Point 4,659 ......- 
Takoma Park 8,938 6,415 

‘OWsOn... IDC0G xy testy 
Westernport 3,565 3,440 
Westminster 4,692 4,463 
*Woodlawn- 

Larchmont- 

Windsor 

Terrace. . 2,691 Pacts. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
ae < 5,708 §,872 

ee ate 701 482 
lpn 4,145 092 

dams..... 608 12,697 
Agawam 7,842 ,095 
Amesbury.. 10,862 11,899 
Amherst. 6,41 5,888 
Andover... 11,122 9,969 
Arli se 40,013 36,094 
Athol...... 11,180 10,677 
Attleboro... 22,071 21,769 
Auburn,. .. 6,629 147 
Ayer. ...c 3,572 3,060 
Barnstable. 8,333 7,271 

PPPSAITE, . o's. 3,528 3,510 
Bedford.. 3,807 2,603 

_ Belchertown + 3,503 3,139 

 Belingham. 2,979 3,189 
Belmont... 26,867 21,748 
Beverly.... 5037 25,086 
Billerica. .. 7,933 5,880 
Blackstone. 4,566 4,674 
Boston.... 770,816 781,188 

Met. Dist. 2,350,514 2,307,897 
Bourne. ... 3,31 2,89: 
Braintree. . 16,378 15,715 
Bridgewater 8,902 9,055 
Brockton... 63,343 63,797 
Brookline. . 49,786 47,490 
Cambridge. 110,879 113,643 
Canton.... 38 81 
Charlton... 2,55 154 
Chelmsford 8,077 7,022 
Chelsea.... 41,25 45,816 
Chicopee... 41,664 43,930 
*Clifton... DAO aay ereittiore 
Clinton.... 12,440 12,817 
Cohasset... 3,111 ,083 
Concord... 7,972 7,477 
Daiton.... 4,20 4,220 
Danvers... 14,179 12,957 
Dartmouth. 9,011 8,788 
Dedham... 15,508 15,135 
Deerfield... 2,684 882 
Dighton... 2,983 3,147 
Douglas... 2,617 2,195 
Dracut.... 7,339 6,912 
Dudlev ,616 4,265 
East Bridge- 
water. 3,832 3,591 
Rasthampton 10,316 11, 323 
East Long- 
meadow . 3,403 


Place 1940 
Baston.... 5,135 
AG iae 46,784 
Fairhaven.. 10,9 
Fall River. 115,428 


Met. Dist. 272,648 
Falmouth. , 


Holden 3,924 
Holliston... 3,000 
Holyoke. . 53,750 
Met. Dist. 394,623 
Hopedale... 3,113 
Ho ton 2,697 
Hudson.... 8,0: 
*Hyannis,. 3,392 
Ipswich., , 6,348 
Kingston, 2,783 
Lancaster 2,963 
Lawrence 84,323 
Met. Dist. 334,969 
Spates tee 4,222 
Leicester. 4,851 
MOX..... 2,884 
Leominster. 22,226 
Lexington.. 13,187 
Longmeadow 5,790 
Lowell..... 101,389 
Met. Dist. 334,969 
Ludlow.... 8,181 
VN 5 he Bie cee » 98,123 
Malden.... 58,010 
Mansfield. , 6,530 
Marblehead 10,856 
Mariborough 15,15: 
Maynard. . 6,812 
Medfield. 4,384 
Medford... 63,083 
Melrose 25,333 
Medwa: 29 


ay. 3,297 
*Merino Village 3,256 
Methuen.. 21,880 


| Middleboro h 9,032 
Milford. * 


see 15,388 


6,983 
18,708 
‘ 5,597 
Montague... 7,582 
ie: 3,401 
Natick.; 13,851 
Needham. 12,445 
New Bedford 110,341 
Met. Dist. 272,648 
ow eceROK 13,916 
Newt 9,873 
North Acad cee 213 
Northampton 24,794 
North Attle- 
borough. 10,359 
North Andover 7/524 
Northbridge 10,242 
North Brook- 
fleld..... 3,304 
North ‘aiam in 2,886 
rt 3,107 


ppe 

Pittsfield.. 

Plymouth. . 13,100 
Provincetown 3.66 
Quincy.... 75,810 
Randolph... 7,634 
Reading. 10,866 
Rehoboth, . 2,736 
Revere. 34,405 
Rockland. , , 8,087 
Rockport.. 3,556 
Salem. .... 41,213 
Saugus. eee 
Scituate. 4,130 


*Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions. 


* 5,298 
48 


112/597 
273,055 


MASSACHUSETTS-Continued 


Place 1940 
Seekonk... 4,912 
Sharon, ... TST 
eto 75 
Somerset’ 5,87: 

Somerville. 102,177 
Southbridge 16,825 
South Hadley. 6,856 


*South pase 
Falls. 


A, 6. 
if 10,765 
*Stoneville. 2,904 
Stoughton., 8,682 
Sutton..... 2,749 
betes 10,761 
Swansea. . 4,684 
Taunton. . 37,395 
Templeton. 4.60 
*Tennyville ¢ 2,783 
Tewksbury. »261 
*Three Rivers | 2,595 
*Turners Falls 881 
Uxbridge... 6,417 
Wakefield 16,223 
Walpole... 7,4 
Waltham 40,020 
LC. velo 7,557 
Wareham. . 6,36 
Warren. 3,531 
Watertown. 35,427 
Wayland... 3,505 
Webster. .. 13,186 
Wellesley. . 15,127 
West Bridge- 
water.. 3,247 
Westborough 6,431 
estfiel 18,793 
Westar. 3,83 
Weston.... 3,590 
Westport. ; 4,134 
nee Spring- 
elds. 17,135 
Westwood., 3,3 
Weymouth. 23,863 
Whitman. . 7,799 
*Whitinsville 5,068 
Wilbraham. 3,041 
Williamstown 4,294 
Wilmington 4,645 
Winchendon 6,575 
Winchester, 15,081 
Winthrop.. 16,768 
Woburn... 9,751 
Worcester... 193,694 
Met, Dist, 306, 194 
Wrentham. 4.674 
MICHIGAN 
Adrian.... 14,230 
Albion..... 8,345 
Allegan. . ,526 
Allen Park, 3,487 
Alma...... ,202 
Alpena. ... 12,808 
Ann Arbor, 29,815 
Bad Axe... 2,624 
Battle Creek 43,453 
Bay City 47,956 
Met. Dist. cut 
Belding. 4,089 
Benton: ‘Harbor 16, oS 
Berkley. . 6,4 
Bessemer. $080 
Big Rapids. 4,987 
Birmingham 11,196 
Boyne City. 2,904 
Buchanan.. 4,056 
Cadillac. . : 9,855 
Caron rxsies 3,070 
*Carrollton 2,984 
Center Line 3,198 
Charlotte. . 5,544 
Cheboygan. 5,673 
Clawson... 4,006 
Coldwater.. 7,343 
Crystal Bas 2,641 
Dearborn. 584 
Detroit. . 1,623,452 
Met. Dist. 2,295,867 
Dowagiac.. 5,007 
Durand, . 127 
East Detroit 584 
East Grand 
Rapids. . 4,899 


East Lansing 
Eaton Rapids’ 3,060 


Ecorse..... 13,209 
Escanaba. « 14,83 
Fenton. ... 3,37 


7 
Ferndale... 22,523 


9208 


Oe wen ais 


hhiand Park bg 310° 
6.381 


Hollena 14,616 
*Home Acres- 
Kelloggsville 3,968 
Houghton. . 3,693 
Howell: 8,748 
*Huron Heights 2, 708 
nee “Agel ies 7,0 


6, $o2 
ron Mountain 11,080 


Iron River. 4'416 
Tronwood. . »369 
qanpeming 9,491 
Jackson. 


Kalamazoo. 54,097 
*Keego Harbor 2.554 


Met. Dist. 77,213 
ngsford, . 5,771 
"Anse. ... 2,564 
Lansing... 753 
Met.Dist. 110,356 
Lapeer. . 5,36 
urium., . .929 
Lincoln Park 15,236 
Ludington, 8,701 
Manistee... 8,694 
Manistique. 5,399 
Marine City 3,633 
Marquette. 15,928 
Marshall 5,253 
Mason..... 867 
Melvindale. 4,764 
Menominee 10,230 
Midland... 10,329 
*Millwood, 2,585 
Monroe..., 18,478 
Mount 
Clemens. 14,389 
Mount 
Pleasant. 8,413 
Munising. , 4,409 
Muskegon., 47,697 
Muskegon 
Heights, , 16,047 
Negaunee,. 81 
A 2,732 
Niles...... 11,328 
Northitis.. : 03: 
Norway.. 3,728 
Otsego..... 3,428 
Owosso. sas 
Petroskey, . 6,019 
Pleasant Ridge 3,391 
Plymouth... 5,360 
Pontiac. . 66,626 
Port Huron 32,759 
River Rouge 17,008 
Rochester. . 3,759 
Rogers City 3,072 
Romeo, ... 2,62 
Roseville. . . 9,023 
Royal Oak. 25,087 
Saginaw... 2,79: 
Met. Dist. 153,388 
St. Clair. 471 | 
St. Clair Shores 10, ‘405 
St. Ignace.. 2,669 
St. Johns, 4,422 
St. Joseph. . g 963 
St. Louis. . 


039 
Sault Ste.Marie iz 847 


South Haven 4,745 
Sturgis . 7,214 
Tecumseh. . 2)921 
Three Rivers 8,710 


Traverse City 14; 455 
Trenton . 5,284 


Plaves-in the U. $. with P 


404. 
_ -MICHIGAN—Continuéc 
' Place 1940 1930 
*Five Points 3,937 nw 455 
Met. Dist, 188,554 179,939 
Garden on City ioe Pat 
Gladstone. . 4,972 5.170 
_ Heights. . 4,550 hee Ere 
Sond Haven :799 8,345 
Grand Ra ids 161392 108502 
Gece: OEE 
e.. A ; 
Grosse Pointe 6,179 5,173 
BMS he 7,217 3,533 
Pork... 12,646 - 11,174 
Grosse Pointe 
Woods... , 2,805 961 
Hamtramek 49,830, 56,268 
lancock, . 5,554 79. 
Hastings. , 5,175 227 
hee ‘Park. . 1S (380 
Special Census 


98 
4°66 “52 
14,299 || Fergus Falis 10,848 
,238 || Gilbert. ... 15 
55,187 || Glenwood.. : 
+786 Grand Rapids 4,875 
Pat es ay astings... , 
72,739 Hibbing 16,385 
926.1! Hopkins 4,10 
2,421 || Hutchinson 3,887 
78,397 || International 
98,694 Falls. ... 5,626 
5,008 || Jackson... . 2,840 
,916 || Lake City.. 3,204 
12,336 || Litchfeld. : 3,920 

,898 || Little Falls, 6,047 
8,078 || Luverne. .. 3,114 
5,198 || Mankato... 15,654 
3,461 || Marshall. . ° 4,590 

14,789 || Minneapolis 492,370 

019 || Met. Dist. 911,077 
2,575 |) Montevideo 5,220 
4,053 || Moorhead.. 491 

10,320 || Morris 1214 
8,038 || New Ulm. 8,743 
tees ee Northfield. . 4,533 
18,110 || North Mankato 3,517 
North St. Paul 3,135 
13,497 || Owatonna.. 694 
Park Rapids 2,643 
5,211 || Pipestone. . 682 
3,956 || Red Wing. 9,962 
41,390 Redwood Falls o570 
ich , 
15,584 || Robbinsdale 6,018 
6,552 || Rochester. . 26,312 
2,465 || St. Cloud. 7e 108 
11,326 || St. James. | 400 
2,566 || St. Louis Park * 737 
4,016 || St, Paul. 287; 736 
3,245 || Met. Dist. 911,077 
14,496 || St. Peter... . 5,870 
5,740 || Sauk Center 3,016 
2,885 || Sauk Rapids 2,981 
4,484 |) Sleepy Eye. 2,923 
64,928 || South St. Jen 11/344 
31,361 || Staples. "952 
17,314 || Stillwater: . 7,018 
3,554 || Thief River’ 

,278 Falls, 6,019 
2,283 || Tracy. .... 3,085 
6,836 || Two Harbors 4,046 

22,904 Virgiain. BA 264 
80,715 || Wadena, 2,916 
144,647 || Waseca. . +270 
3,389 || West St. Paul 5,733 

,745 || White Bear 
2,109 Lake. 2,858 
3,929 || Willmar 1623 
8,349 || Windom 2,807 
2,494 || Winona... . 22,490 

rats Worthington 5,918 
6,950 MISSISSIPPI 
,456 || Aberdeen, . Fy 746 
8638 mory. 3,727 

12,539 || Bay St: Louis 4. 438 
4,022 || Belzoni. 


¥ 


Place 
Dy! 

we efiel 2 

ayne.... 
Wyan tte. 30,618 
*Wyoming Park— 
ven” ain? ag 7 

an) 
Zeeland.... 3,0 
MINNESOTA 

Albert Lea. 
Alexandria 

Oka... ... 
Austin..... 18,307 
Bayport... 2,63. 
Lp pone He 9,427 

Benson. 2,729 
Blue Earth. 3,702 
Brainerd... ,O71 
Breckenridge 2,745 
Chisholm . . 7,487 
Cloquet.... 7,304 
Columbia 


*Unincorporated communities in minor civil area 


101, a 


pelo. 
Vicksburg... 
Water Valley 
West Point. 
Winona.... 


Yazoo City. 7,258 


MISSOURI 
Aurora..,, 4,056 
Berkeley... 2,577 
Bethany... 2,682 
Bolivar.... 2,636 


Bonne Terre 3,730 


Boonville. . 6,089 
Brentwood, 4,383 
Brookfield. . 6,174 
Butler..... 958 
California. . 2,525 
Cameron... ,615 
Cape Girar- 

ea. . ok 19,426 
Carrollton... 4,070 


Carthage... 10,585 
Caruthersville 6,612 


Chaffee... . .049 
Charleston. 5,182 
Chillicothe, 8,012 
Clayton... . 13,069 
Clinton.... 041 
Columbia, . 18,399 
Crystal City 3,417 
De Soto... 5,121 
Dexter, . ,L08 
Eldon. .... 2,590 
Excelsior 

Springs. . 4,864 
Farmington 3,738 
Fayette.... ,608 
Ferguson... 5,724 
Festus..... ,620 
Flat River. 5,401 
Fredericktown 414 
Fulton..... »297 
Glendale. .. 2,526 
*Gravois... 6,498 
Hannibal 20,865 
Hayti..... 2,62 
Higginsville 3,533 
Independence 16,066 
Jackson.. Bey 
Jefferson City 24/268 
*Jennings ett 
Joplin, -° .. 


7,144 

Kansas City 399,178 

Met. Dist. 634) 093 
Kennett. 61335 

*Kinloch Park 3) Be 


Ladue...... 9 
Lamar..... 309 
Kirksville. , 10,080 
Kirkwood. . 12,132 
Lebanon... 5,025 
Lexington. . 5,341 
Liberty.... 3,598 
Louisiana . 4,669 
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Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


1940 4 1930 Place _ 1940 1930 
223,844 214,006 ; 
287,698 a3 8st 3,589 3 
532 2/019 109912 114/56 
4268 3,793 
ae 3,793 18,966 i7 
aoe BARR go ge 
eee ene 2,617 2 
6,718 
4,556 "3,927 : S759 
2650-3044 rit tay ei 
2648 : é. 
, 2,689 6,952 6,894 
2,719 2,381 28;044 29,739 
West 2,510 2/225 3,622 3,344 
ORK yon 5,383 5,712 eae oane 
k NEVADA 5177. 4°369 
Boulder City 2,600 Zoe 13,692 13,796 - 
Elko. x 4,094 3.317 oa00 abee 
8,422 5,165 Tisch teint 3/289 3/038. 
PT mene opi addonfield = 9,742 8,857 
21/317 18,529 || Haddon : 
: 4/508 eee 5,555 5,394 
Independence, 3, 249 HAMPSHIRE - Hammonton 7608 _7'656 
5,71 19,084 20,018 || Harrison... 14,171 15,601 
bs pe ion 6,716 5,6 
“Met Dist. 1,367,977 165 12,020 Pee 
Ste. Genevieve 2,787 5,400 8,69} 
: ait 12'990 "486 3,012 
1398 13'388 «17°80 
3,095 d . 
f 2. 50,115 59,261 
oy, oe Irvington . 55,328 56,733 
7 , ersey City 301,173 316,715 
G : 2,597 2;763 || Keansburg. 2'904 aes 
a Ae Bor 3,043 || Kearny... , 39,467 40.716 
Pudcon., 22.) 840g: S708 | See a 
Jaffrey... 2,879 2485 || Tampertville #447 “Abie 
Keene..... 13,832 13,794 onia i f 
Laconia... 131484, 12'471|| Tinann)1 oat ang 
Lancaster.. 3,095 28871) a tenemos ah 
Lebanon... 7,590 7,073 Piscat: 
Kittleton::: 4/571 4988 || tanaenwola” 21962 9,538 
bs ia anchester "685 76:834 , Q 
iiss Dee Sh37 SOs | einen ts 
is : ; re i Sabatee 
Nashua. <’  {-82'927-; 81483 || Hitec. | eee 
inaconda.. 11,004 Tae et 2 ae Fe50 || ¢Qorthaeld 3,625 
piles 7B ast GE Nerupiana 39 3489 | Tong haben 17408 
oe fA r ‘oke. Ere i 4 
Bein SOE | SO | peach, aR hee Med 7ee 
2 5 eeeees mou 3 i he 4 
Cat Bank. cba ke b 509 845 || Rochester. 12/012 10/209 ae 6-065 
eh 3,510 || Salem. .... 31267 2;751 || Maplewood 23'139 
ON. cvs 014 2,422 || Somersworth 6,136 5,680 || Margate Cit 3966 
Glasgow... 3,799 2'216 || *Suncook. . BiB BB ea; Mateo oe PBR 
eis eee seine Wolfeboro. 2,636 2,328 |] Maywood.. 4052 
Havre..... 6,427 © _6,372 NEW JERSEY Morchesityile Tai 
Helena 15,056 11,803 || aspury Park 14,617 14.681 || Middiasee.. Sees 
eek Ns ’ ar’ ~ ‘i lesex. ._ 76. 
Faure cc Brak B58 || Maat Bice” ssocooe  xog.024 || Minburn <=" 11058 
peusrer$ f 4 et. 7 i , illburn... il 
ake Reb rnaee 5,398 || Aubudon... 8,906 87904 || Milltown... 3'515 
meses) sig fate || Beenie: RIF SATE | Morale: 3008 
= 2 id eville... 7 ” ontclalr. , i 
porous: Te AAP. teGey || Belmar... 31435 3/491 || Morristown 15,270 
Roundup " 2644 121577 Bergenfield. 10,275 8,861 || *Moorestown 5,364 
a) , U Bernardsville 3,405 3,336 || *Mount Holl 6,831 
Shelby..... 2,538 2,004 rh 
eae Bien 2,004 || Beverly... 2/691 2'864 || Neptune... _ 10,207 
We ash Rneat 3'804 || Bloomfield 41,623 38.077 Newark... 429/760 
D omingdale M : ew 
; Bogota.... 7,346 7,341 Brunswick 33,180 
NEBRASKA Boonton... 6,739 6,866 || *New Durham aa 
Alliance.... 6,253 6,669 || Bordentown 4,233 4,405 || *New Market 4,512 
Auburn.. :: 3/639 3/068 || Bound Brook 7,616 7,372 || New Milford 3/215 
Beatrice... 10,883 10,297 || Bradley Beach - 3,468 3,306 |} Newton.... 5,533 
Blair.....: 3,289 2'791 || Bridgeton.. 15,902 15,699 |} North 
Broken Bow 2,968 3,713/| Burlington. | 19.905 10.89 || worth Hergen a0:714 
£9) . a‘ utler i 39% (9) rgen 39,7 
Columbus. : 7,632 6,898 || Caldweil. ; 4/932 5144 || *North Bast 
Crete..... e 3/038 2/865 || Camden 1171536 118.700 Garfield... 2.516: sae 
Fairbury.:. 6,304 6,192 || Cape May: 2,583 2,637 || Northfield . 2, 848 2,804 
gas Sis.: uae Base | Cermedt= Ese Ae | Nem agen Ot 
nm 3° . arteret... F Oe 0 2) ne 
Grand i I land 19, 3130 1b Ghee: - 3866 2608 +N ae est shay he 
8. y ementon. > A orth wes! 

Hastings. 15,145 15,490 || Gliffside Park 16,692 15,267 Trenton. 7. 5pm eee 
pk ge. 7 pen 3,263 Sey ate at eta re heae aes 21.2 eee 
mesteai pPOSR = ‘nw ole ee oster. ... A A a, vets > <] 
Kearney... 9,643 3,575 || Collingswood_ 12,685 12,723 Susan City. 4.672 res 
‘Lexington. : 3,688 2'962 || Cranford... 12,860 11,126 || *Ocean Grove 2,862 ...... 
Tet: Gt Wesie|| Bowes: bas gail cma: Bae a 

e st. i “ umont... 4 ; Tr ee i 360 
McCook 6,212 . 6,688 |} Dunellen... 5,360 5,148 |} Oran 35,717 3e'309 
Nebraska ‘City 7,339 7,230 || East Orange 68,945 68,020 Palisades ark 81141 7,065 
orfolk.. 10,717 || East Paterson — 4,937 4,779 || Palmyra.. 5,178 4,968 
North Platte 12; 429 12/061 || B. Rutherford 7,268 7/080 || Paramus... 3/688 2.649 
Ogallala 3,1 9 1,631 || Edgewater. 4,028 4,089 || Park Ridge 2,519 2,229 


*Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions. 


Place 


‘Place 1940 1930 | 
assaic.... 61,3 62,959 || Albany.... 130,577 

erect +. 139,656 138,513 ||’ Met. Dist. 431,575 

Paulsboro. . 7,011 sige Albion. .... 4,66: 

Grove Ad : pie Amityville. ae 
en 5 Fe, 
Stier {said 19958 Abn ie ae7es 
Minebune 1B ely) Bail || Babylon: 4742 
7,469 ,422 || *Baldwin. 15,507 
ville 11} “050 11,580 Balawinsyille 3,840 
n Lakes 3, 3,1 allston , 
wonton 7 71961992 || Batavia... 17.267 
t Park 5, 5,90! ath oe. 
eeteey 17.498 16,011 || *Bay Shore 8.631 
Ramsey.... 266 - 125 Isl ate 2 
Sey et ish |Seamt, sae 
5 , amt " 
Hic get ry 3+ -1g'toa || Breckpene”  3's00 
efield Park 1 : rockport.. , 
Ruse 14/948 12,188 || Bronxville., 6,888 
er Edge 3, 287 2,21 Buffalo.... 575,901 
ockaway. 3/5 514 3,13: Met, Dist. 857,719 
oselle..... 13,597 13,021 || Canajoharie 2,577 

Roselle Park 9,661 196 Canandaigua 8,321 

Rumson, 92 2,073 || Canastota, 150 _ 

Runnemede 2,835 2,436 || Canisteo. .. 550 

Rutherford 15,466 14,915 || Canton.... 018 

jalem..... 618 047 aahares iS 4,207 
reville.. 8,186 8,658 || Catskill... 429 

*Scotch Plains ZV) eS pee Se Cedarhurst. 5,463 

Secaucus... 754 8,950 |} *Central Park 2,590 

Somerville. 8,720 8,255 || *Cheektowaga 11,105 

South Amboy 7,802 8,476 || Cobbleskill 2,617 

*Southeast Cohoes. ... 21,955 
Pee ners, TA lec dele ear Cooperstown 2,599 

South Orang! 13, 742 13.630 || Corinth... 054 

South Plainileld 5, 1379 5,04 Corning.... 6,212 

South River 10) 714 10,759 || Cortland. 15,881 

*Spri Bele MIs hep eee ee Croton-on- 

Summit... 16,165 14,556 Hudson... 3,843 

Teaneck. . 275 16,513 || Dannemora 4,830 

Tenafly. 413 ,669 || Dansville. . 4,976 

‘Totowa... 5,130 4,600 || *Delmar.., * 2,992 

Trenton... 124,697 123,356 || Depew.... 084 

*Trenton Suburbs, Debhs Ferry 5,883 
Hast... .. 27, Dolgeville. 3,195 

Met. Dist. 200,128 190,219 ||. Dunkirk... 17,713 

Union City. 56,173 58,659 || East Aurora, 5,253 

Union ..., 24,730 16,472 || *East Hemp- 

*V auxhall- stead. , 2,881 
Unionville- *East Meadows 3,145 
‘Townley BABU ee 5 3 a's East Rochester 6,691 

Ventnor City 7,905 6,674 || Hast Rockaway 5, "610 

Verona.... 8,957 7,161 || Bast Syracuse 4,520 

Vineland... 7,914 7,556 || *Rggertsville 5,708 

Wallington, 8,981 9,063 || *EImont... 8,957 

Wanaque. . 3,143 yll Ellenville. . 4,000 

Washington 4,643 4,410 || Bimira.. 45,106 

Weehauken 14,363 14,807 || Elmira Heights 4,829 

West Caldwell 3,458 ,911 || Elmsford. 3/078 ' 

Westfield. . 18,458 15.801 || *Pndwell. 3,436 

*Westmont yl? (0 Re Se ree Endicott. . . 5 17,702 

“West New Fairport... 4,644 
Brunswick = 2,721 eeeese {| Falconer, .. 3,222 

West New Farmingdale 524 
York. . 9,439 37,107 || Ploral Park - 12,950 

West Orange 25,662 24,327 |} Wort Edward 3/620 

West Paterson 3,306 3,101 || Fort Plain. 2,770 

Westville. . 3,585 3,462 || Frankfort. . 8/859 

Westwood... 5 368 4,861 || *Pranklin 

Wharten. . 854 3,683 Square. . 5,765 

"White Oak sae Fredonia...* 5,738 
Millburn 11,309  ...... Freeport... 20,410 

Wildwood. , 5,330 || Tulton..... 13,362 

Woodbridge of tot 25,266 || Garden City 11,223 

Woodbury. 8,30 ,172 || Geneva.... 15,555 

Wood-Lynne 2'861 2,878 || Glen Cove. 12)415 

Wood-Ridge 5,739 .159'|| Glens Falls, 18,836 

NEW MEXICO reat alae ana laakar 

Alamogordo 3,950 3,096 || Gouvernur 4,478 

Albu romaeg 85,449 26,570 || Gowanda. . 3,156 

Artesla, 4,071 .427 || Granville. , 3,173 

Belen., 3,038 2,116 || Great Neck 6.167 

*Bernalillo, ZY ae Green Island 3,988 
arlsbas 7,116 3,708 || Greenport.. 3,259 

Clayton. 3,188 2,518 || *Greenville 2,645 

Clovis..... 10,065 8,027 || Hamburg.. 5,467 

Deming 3.608 3,377 || *Harrison.. 6,307 

Gallup.. 7,041 5,992 || *Hartsdale. 2,664 

Hobbs..... 10,619 598 || Hastings-on- 

Hot Springs 2,940 1,336 Hudson., 7,057 

Las Cruces. 8,385 (811 || Haverstraw 5,909 

Las Vegas., 5,941 4,719 || Hempstead. 20,856 

Lordsburg... 3,101 2,069 || Herkimer. , 61 

Portales... 5,104 2,519 || *Hewlett.. 3,485 

Raton, 7,607 6,090 || *Hicksville* 6,835 

Roswell. 13,482 11,173 ee Falls Rt 711 

Santa Fe. . 20,325 11.176 || Hom 2 7928 

*Santa Rita 2, ORS aoos ¢ Hoosiok walls 4,279 

Silver City. 5,044 3,519 || Hornell, 15,649 

Socorro. 3,712 2,058 || Horseheads. 2,570 

Tucumear:. 6.194 143 |! Hudson, . 1,517 


“Unincorporated communities in minor‘ civil divisions. 


4,437 
34,817 
36,652 
4.342 
“'B\845 i 
4/591 AS rig { 
17,375 || J: to 638 
4.015 || Johnson City 18,039 13,6 
Ah 28 Johnstown. 666 2 
17,933 ‘eorimore. 3 vee 
eens Kingston. 
76,662 || Lackawanna 24,058 
,005 || Lake Placid 3,136 . 
3,511 || *Lake View 3,271 ages 
6,387 || Lancaster 7,236 a 
ote Larchmont, 5,970 5, 
f wrence 649 3; 
2,519 || LeRoy... .. 4,413 
7,541 || Liberty... 3,788 
4,235 || Lindenhurst 756 
2,548 |} Little Falls, 10,163 
2,822 || Liverpool. . 500 
4,460 || Lockport. ,379 
5,082 || *Locust Valley 2,534 
5,065 || Long Beac 036 
At athe wville... 3,578 
cha eie Lynbrook 4,557 
2,59: Lyons. ‘ 3,863 
23,226 || Malone 8,743 
2,90! Malverne 5,153 
2,613 || Mamaron'k 13,034 76¢ 
15,777 || *Manhasset 5,099 am} 
5,043 || *Massapequa' - 2,676 oe. 5! 
Massena... 11,328 
2,447 || Merchanicville 7,449 
3,348 |} Medina.... 5,871 
4,928 || *Merrick.. 2,935 
aime t Middletown 21,908 
6,526 || Mineola 10,064 
5,741 || Mohawk. . 2,882 
3,309 |] Monticello. 3,737 
17,802 || Mount Kisco 5,941 
4,815 || Mount Morris 3,530 
Mount Vernon 67,362 
efelesievb Newark... . 9,646 
pita Newburgh 31,883 31, 
6,627 || New Hyde 
4,340 Park. 4,691 
4,646 || New ‘ 

SASS Rochelle. 58,408 54,0) 
Revie s New York.. 7,454,995 6, 930: rt } 
3,280 || Met. Dist. 11,690,520 10, 901,424 
47,397 Bronx... 1 394; y pb te 7265 5,258 
5,061 Brooklyn 2) 698,285 2; 560, "401 | 

2,935 Manhat- 
Meee. @ tan..... k Een i; Be er 
16,231 Queens. ._ 1,297,634 

4,604 Richmond 174, 441 1078" 346 }} 

3,579 || New York 

3,373 Mills, . 3,628 4,006 
10,016 || Niagara Falls 78/029 75,460 

3,850 Met. Dist. 857,719 820,573 

2,725 || *North 

4,203 Bellmore. 3,519 ye 

North Pelham 5,052 4,890 

a Northport, . 3,093 2,528 

5,814 || North Tarry- 
15,467 town.... 8,804 7,417 | 
12,462 || North Tona- 

,180 wanda 20,254 19,019) 
16,053 || Norwich 8,694 8, a 
11,430 || Nyack..... 5,206 5,392 } 
18,531 eGgnanelge! a Ce See 
23,099 Ogdensburg 16,346 AS, 915 | 

2,891 |} Olean...... 1,50 1,790 
4,015 || Oneida iH 10,291 0,558 
3,042 || Oneonta... 11,731 12,536 | 
3,483 || Ossining... 15,996 15,241 | 
4,010 Oswego he 22,062 22.652 
4,331 WEEO... s+ 06 4,742 > 
3,062 fOyator Bay 4,981 rey. 
aGspus.a Palmyra. . :70 2,592 
4,731 || Patchogus. 7,181 6,860 
beaut *Pearl River 3,416 44agee 
esti: Peekskill. . 17,311 17,126 
Pelham Manor 5,302 4,908 
7,097 || Penn Yan.. 30 5,329 | 
6,621 ||, Perry... :. <<) 4,468 4,231 
12,650 Plattsbure 16,351 13,349 
10,446 || Pleasantville 4,454 4,54 
«veers || Port Chester - 23,073 22,662 
-... || Port Jervis. 9,749 10,243 
2,910 || *Port Wash- 
3,195 ington... 10,500) yee | 
4,755 || Potsdam.. . 4'421 4,136 
16,250 || Poughkeepsie 40,478 40,288 
2.430 ||, Rensselaer. 10,768 11,232 
12,337 || *Riverhead 5, 622 whle tee 


ty 


1940 


5 
Dist d1970 


@ lle 
18,613 
3 


o 
Tron yp 99 


eprneville. 
sree Dist. 
ae 2 


mS Stream 16,679 "679 


soe ” 


2,903 
4,010 
33,385 
Watervliet. 16,114 
Watkins Glen 2,913 
5,450 
5.942 
3,786 
4,524 
3,223 
3.434 
2,533 
é bye 
4,851 
Biains 40,327 
Whitesboro 3/532 
Williamsville 3,614 
Williston Park 5,75! 
*Woodmere 6,359 
Yonkers... 14 ee 
Yorkville. . 3,311 


Albermarle. 4,060 
*Amex-Stowe-North 
Velmont Mills aout 


‘Belm: 4,356 
weomner City 3, ees 
ard. 3.061 
Burlington. 12,198 
Burnsville Hill- 
Elk Mountain, 
Woodfin. 
anton ... 
*Caroleen- 
Avondale- 


3,225 
037 


Henrietta 
*Chadwick- 


Clinton. . 3,557 


1930 


134,646 
3,406 


NORTH CAROLINA’ 


f 


N. CAROLINA—Continued 


Place 1940 1930 
Concord... 5,572 11.820 
*Cramerton 2,980 aes 
*Draper... Sipls =. Beaters 

unn.,.. 256 4,558 
Durham. 195 52,037 

Be oar 69,683 58,525 
Elizabeth ‘Cit 11, ae 16'032 

iy , 

Elkin...... 2.734 , 2,357 
*Erwin E793 5 ees ae 
Farmville. . 2,98 2,056 
Fayetteville 17,428 § 13,049 
Forest City 5,035 06! 
Gastonia, .. 21.313 17,093 
*Gastonia 

Suburbs. SCOR 8 NR see 
Goldsboro.. 17,274 14,985 
Graham... 4,339 97. 
*Graham- 

Burlington 4,4BB) os waist 
Greensboro. 59,319 53,569 

Met. Dist. 73,055 63,469 
eepy ser. 12,674 9,194 
5.1141 4,801 

Haaren Mill- 

Franklin Mill- 

Norcott Mill 3,042 ...... 
Henderson, 7.647 6,345 
Henderson- 

ville... ... 5,381 5,070 
Hickory... 3,487 7,363 
High Point. 39,495 36,745 
*Kannapolis 25,024 ...... 

'S 
ountain 6,548 5,632 

Kingston.. 15,388 11,362 
Laurinburg. 5,68 3,31 
Lenotfr..... 7,598 6,532 
Lexington. 10,550 9,652 
Lincolnton 4,52: 3,781 

umberton. 5,803 4,140 
Marion. ... 2,889 2,467 
Monrroe.... 6,475 6,100 
Mooresville 6,682 5,619 
Morehead City 3,695 483 
Morganton. 7,670 6,001 
Mount Airy 6,286 6,045 
Mount Olive 2,929 1685 
New Bern... 11,815 11,981 
Newton... 5,407 4,394 
North 

Wilkesboro 4,478 3,668 

xford..... 3,991 ,10 
Raleigh. . 46,897 37,279 
Reidsville. 10,387 851 
Roanoke 

Rapids. . 8,545 3,404 
Rockingham 3.657 2,906 
Rocky Mount 25,568 21,412 

4. 599 3,65 
19,037 16,951 
4,960 ,203 
Scotland Neck 2) 559 2339 
helby 14,037 10,789 
Smithaeid., 35678 2,543 
Southern 

Pines. ...° 3,225 2,524 
Spencer... 3,072 3,128 
Spindale..,. 3,95: 3,066 


Statesville.. | 11,440 10,490 
*Suburban 
Henderson 6,324 malgieier 


*Suburban 

Marion. . 6,764 Raat ous 
*Suburban “Mt. 

ASP G24 ee eed 
*Suburban Roa- 

noke Rapids tf wie Bie hsr one 
Tarboro... ° : 6,379 
Thomasville 1 “Oat 10.090 
Valdese.... 2.615 1.816 
Wadesboro. 3.587 3.124 
Washington 8.569 7,035 
Waynesville 2,940 2,414 
*West & North 

Albermarle 4,858 ele stata 
*West Leaksville- 

Spray-North 

Spray... S826. 6. a hiss 
Whiteville... 3,011 2,203 
Williamston 3,966 2,731 
Wilmington Rees 32,270 
Wilson. . 19,234 12,613 
Winston-Salem 79.815 75,274 
*Winter Park-Hast 

Wilmington 4,600  ...... 

Met. Dist. 109,833 97,274 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Bismarck. , Sera 11,090 
Devils Lake 6,204 5,451 
Dickinson... 5,839 5,025 


*Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions. 


Mitices im the vu. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
“NEW YORK—Continued 


i i re 


407 


aN. DAKOTA—Continued 


Place 


Gratton.” 


Grand Forks 20, a8 4 
90 


1940 


Jamestown, 8,7 

Mandan... 5,685 

Minot... .. 16,57 
Valley City 5,917 
Wahpeton... —-— 3,747 
ton... 5.790 

OGHIO 

dt a 244,791 
Met, Dist. 349,705 

ance. .. 40. 
Amherst... 2,896 
Ashland 2,453 
Ashtabula, . 21,405 
Athens. . 7,696 
Barberton. . 24,028 
Barnesville. 5,002 
Wpetent Pe 3,356 
Bedford... . 7,390 
ellaire. . 3,799 
Bellefontaine 9,808 
Bellevue... 127 
Berea. iiss 025 
Bexley.. 8,705 
Bowling Green 7,190 
Bridgeport. 4,853 
Bryan..... 5,404 
Bucyrus... 9,727 
Cadiz... . 2,808 
Cambridge 15,044 
Campbell 13,785 
Canton. . 108,401 
Met. Dist. 200,352 
Carey. 2,984 
Carrollton. 2,548 

45 cic 4,34 
Chagrin Falls 2,505 
eviot.. ,043 
Chillicothe. 20,129 
Cincinnati. 455,610 
Met. Dist. 789,309 
Circleville. . 7,982 
Cleveland.. 878,336 


Met. Dist. 1,214,943 
Cleveland 


Heights. . 54,992 
lyde. ...; 3,174 
Columbiana 2,687 
Columbus.. 306,08 
Met. Dist. 365,796 
Conneaut, . 9,355 
Coshocton. 11,509 
Crestline. . . 1337 
Crooksville. 2,890 
*Crown Point 2,635 
Cuyahoga 
Falls. ... 20,546 
Dayton.... 210,718 
Met. Dist. 271,513 
Deer Park. 3,510 
Defiance... 9,744 
Delaware. . 8,944 
Delphos... 5,746 
Dennison, . 4,413 
Dover (Cuya- 
hoga Co.) 3,200 
Dover (Tus- 


carawas Co.) 9.691 
East Cleveland 39,495 
East Liverpool 23,556 


pare Pelee 5, iaB 
Eimmodd Place 4, 248 
Buclid. Scebe 17, "$60 
*Fairfax-Mad. 

ison Place 3,980 
Fairfield... 2,549 
Fairport... 4,528 
Fairview... 4,700 
Findlay.... 20,228 
Fostoria... 13,453 
Franklin... 4,511 
Fremont 14,710 
Galion..... 68 
Gallipolis 7,832 

arfield 

Heights 16,989 
Geneva. 171 
Girard..... 9,805 
Glouster... 2,847 
Grandview 

Heights. 6,960 
Greenfield. 4,228 
Greenhills. 2,677 
Greenville,. 7,745 
Hamilton. . 50,592 

Met. Dist. . 112,686 

Hicksville.. 2,549 
Hillsboro... 4,713 


ei Fea i 


1930 
28,019 : 
% 183 


ns 
a 


Jackson.,., 6,29 
Kent...... 8,581 
Kenton.... 7,593 
Lakewood.. 69,160 
Lancaster. . 21.940 
*Leavittsburg 2,535 

hee B} 
PANIES 3s 2 44,711 
ee bie nek 
¢! aie 601 
Logan, .... 6,177 
London. .. 4,697 
Lorain..... 125 
Louisville. . 3,379 
Mansfield. . 7.154 
Maple Heights 6.728 
Marietta... 543 
arion.... 817 
Martins Ferry 14,729 
ville. ,037 
Massillon. . 26,642 
Maumee... ,683 
Mayfield 

eights. 2,696 
ma... 309 
iamisb 5,544 
Middleport. 3,356 
Middletown 31.220 
Met. Ae 112,686 
Minerv: 2) 937 


raed Fmetion 5,192 
Montpelier. 3703 

Mount Healthy 3,997 
Mount Vernon 10,122 


Napoleon. 4,825 
Nelsonville, 5,368 
Newark.... 31,487 
New Boston 6,024 
Newburg 

Heights. . 3,830 
Newcomers- 

town 4,564 
New _Phila- 

delphia. . 12,328 
ae Falls nee 


North aide 


2,616 

North “Gahton 2,988 
North Col- 
lege Hill. 5,231 
North Olmsted 3,487 
North Royalton a poe 


Norwalk... val 
Norwood 84,010 
Oakwood. . 7,652 
Oberlin... 30 
Orrville... 4,48 
Oxford... ,756 
Painesville. 12,235 
arma..... 6,365 
a gad 3,45 
Piqua..... 6,049 
Pomeroy. 3,581 
Port Cliniton 4,505 
Portsmouth 40,466 
Ravenna... ,538 
Reading... 6,079 
Rittman... 2,770 
Rocky River 8,291 
St. Bernard 7,387 
St. Clairsville 2,797 
St. Marys.. 5,532 
Salem...., 2,301 
Sandusky. . 24,874 
Sebring.... 902 
Shadyside.. 4,048 
Shaker 
Heights. . 23,393 
Shelby..... 6,643 
Sidney.,... 9,790 
Silverton... 2,907 
South Euclid 6,146 
Springfield. 70,662 
Met. Dist. 77,406 
Steubenville 37.651 
Struthers. , 11,739 
Tallmadge. 3,452 
at to a 16,102 
aap peonnee 
City 2,879 
Toledo 282,349 
Met. Dist sam 663 
Toronto 7,426 
BRLOY. csiciste ‘697 
Ubridhsviite 6,435 
University 
Heights. . 5,981 
Upper 


Pafiineton 5,370 


2,828 
*Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions. 


oar Tecra 1 tar te 


3,059 


dusky 

Urbana.,.. +330 
Van Wert. . 9,227 
Wapakoneta 8.235 ° 

a 5 
Washington pean 

Court House 9,402 
Wauseon... "016 

ellington. 2,529 
Wellston. . . 037 
Wellsville. . 7,672 

esterville. 3,146 
Wickliffe. . . 3,155 
Willard. . 4,261 
Willoughby pie 
Wilmington 5,971 
*Woodlawn. 

coln Heights ct — 
Wooster. 11,543 


09 
Blackwell 8,537 
Bristow.... 6,050 
Chandler... 2,738 
Cherokee. 2,553 
Chickasha... 14,111 
Claremore., 4,134 
Cleveland. . 2,510 
Clinton 6,736 
Cordell 2,776 
Cushin, 703 
Drumright 4,303 
uncan, 9,207 
Durant 10,027 
Edmond 4,002 
flk City 5,021 
El Reno 10,078 
Hnid..t.c. 5 28,081 
Frederick, . 5,109 
Guthrie... . 10,018 
Hartshorne. 2,596 
. a 5 6,905 
Hobar' 5,177 
Holden viti 6,632 
eee 2,732 
ae 3,267 
Hugo,..... 5,909 
Idabel..... 689 
Kingfisher. 3,352 
“‘Lawton.... 8,055 
Madill..... 2,594 
Mangum... 4,193 
Marlow.... ,899 
MeAlester.. 12,401 
Miami..... 8,34 
Muskogee, . 32,332 
Norman,., 11,429 
Nowata.... 3,90 
Okemsh, 3,811 
Oklahoma ” 
City. 204.424 
Met. Dist. 221,229 
Okmulgee... 16,051 
Pauls Valley 5,104 
Pawhuska. 5,443 
2,742 
5.045 
848 
Ponca City. 16,794 
Poteau, ... 020 
Pryor Creek 2,501 
Purcell... 3,116 
Sand Springs 6,137 
popula sts oy 2,249 
Sayre.,... ,03 
Seminole. . 11,547 
Shawnee.. 22.053 
Stillwater. . 16,097 
Sulohur. 970 
Tahlequah A 3,027 
Tonkawa, . vLOF 
Tulsa.ncek 2,157 
Met. Dist. 188,562 
Vinita..... 68 
Wagoner. 


Pace i te U.S. wih Population Bact 2 


on ene 
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Lind 
ny 


100) 
O00 


RONTENRO N00 
wen Oto be 
Saacee 


eset 
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. 
_ 
Nae 


202,163 
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Newberg... 2,960 

North Bend 4,262 

See 
regon y 

ar 2,987 5 
Pendleton. 8,847 
Po a. 305,394 301, 

Met. Dist. 406,40 378,728 
‘Db 4,924 4,362 
St. Helens 4,304 3,994 

i ees 30,908 6 F 
Seaside. 2,902 DF 
Springseld 3303 3364 | 

ie ; l 
The Dalles 6,266 5,88: 
Tillamoo: 2,751 ig 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Abington. , 20,857 1 04g j 
Alden 2,642 269 
Aveniope 27,023 27,il 
Allentown. 96.904 92.568 }} 
Met. Dist. 325,142 322,172 
*Allison... 194 ees 
Altoona... 80,214 82,05: 
Met. Dist, 114,094 114,2: 
Ambler. 195. 3,944 | 
Ambridge. 18.968 20,227 
*Andalusia- ; 
Cornwells- 
3,406 5 
re 
10,574 
7,16 
| 7,093 
ie 
5.940» 
4,943 

Pennville- 

Parkeville 2,719 coves 
*Bala Cynwyd 4,907 ois chet 
Bangor... .. 5,687 5,824 
Barnesboro, 3,831 3,506 — 
Beaver. ... 5.647 5,665 | 
*Beaverdale- 

Lloydell . 3,033 Rey 
Beaver Falls 17,098 17,147 
Bedford... . 3,268 2.95) 
*Beechwood 4,966 Sores 
Bellefonte. . 5,304 4,804 
Bellevue. .. 10,488 10,252 
Bellwood... 072 560 
Ben Avon., 2,516 2,472 
Bentleyville 3,428 2,609 
Berwick... 13,181 12,660 
Bethlehem, 58,490 57,892 | 

Met. Dist. 325,142 322,172 
Birdsboro. . 3,313 3,542 
*Burdville-Na- i 

trona Heights 4,586 ...... 1 
Blairsville. , ,002 5,298 
Blakely. . 8,100 8,260 
Bloomsburg 9,799 9,093 
Boyertown. 3,983 3,943 | 
Brackenridge 6,400 ,250 
Braddock, , 18,326 19,329 
Bradford... 17,691 9,306 
Brentwood. 7,552 5,381 
Bridgeport, 5,904 5,595» 
Bridgeville, 4,459 3,939 


wees 


fizabeth. . 
zabethtown 4'315 3.940 
s Park 3, 


WO d City 12/329 
6,731 


olsom-Homes 


d City.. 


ett at 
‘ort. 
untain Hill f , 4,568 


ackville. . 
nklin... 
edom... 


eeland. . 


est City 
Hills 


LVANIA—Continued 
1940 
11,395 


2,709 
8,015 


“9,887 


“3,089 
23.568 


BSCR varie otauns 


1930 || 
es a 
3 S09 


ee el ey a tee | 


PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 
a cine 


Place 1940 
*Fullerton 2,738 
Gallitzin... 618 
*Georgetown 
(Luzerne 
Gertyen, Pasty 
sburg. ‘ 

Gilberton., 3,710 
Girardville. 4,60 
Glassport. . 8,748 
*Glen Lyon §,233 
*Glendale. . ace 
Glenolden. 4,825 
*Glenside-Noble 6,444 
Greensburg 1743 
Greencastle 2,511 
Greenville... 8,149 
Grove City. 6,296 
Hamburg. . 3,717 


Hanover... 13, 
Harrisburg. 83,893 
Met. Dist, ‘173,367 


Harrison... 13,161 
Hatboro... 2,605 
Haverford.. 27,594 
Hazelton... 00: 
Hellertown. 4,031 
*Hershey- 
wat s 
Hollidaysburg _ 5,91 
Homestead. 9,04 
Honesdale... 5,68 
*Hudson-Irish- 
town. 3, 
Hummelstown 3,264 
Huntingdon 7, ye 
diana, 10,0. 
204 
Jeannette. 16,220 
*Jeffersonville 2,910 
Jenkintown 5,024 
Jermyn.... 3,238 
Jersey Shore 5,432 
Johnsonburg 4,95 
Johnstown 66,688 
Met. Dist, 151,781 
Kane... < 6,133 
Kennett 
Square. 3,375 
Kingston. 20,679 
itta, ,990 
Kulpmont 6,159 
Kutztown. 2,966 
Lancaster. . 61,345 
Met, Dist. 132,027 
Landsdale.., 9,316 
eee ae 10,837 
Lansford.. 8,71 
Larksville. . 8,467 
Latrobe . 11,111 
Laureldale 3,397 
Lebanon... 27,206 
Leechbureg. 4,275 
*Lee Park,.. 4,512 
Lehignton.. 6,615 
Lemoyne... 4,358 
Lewisburg... 3,571 
‘Lewistown. 13.017 
*Linwood.. 3,108 
*Llanerch,. 2,512 
Lititz...... 4,84 
Lock Haven 10,810 
Lower Merion 39,566 
Luzerne... 082 
Lykens..... 048 
Mahanoy City 13,442 
Manheim. . ,831 
Marcus Hook 4,128 
Masontown 3,721 
Mauch Chunk 3,009 
Mayfield. ¥3,172 
McAdoo. . 5,127 
McDonald. 3,530 
MeKeesport 55,355 


Meadville. . 
Mechanicsburg 5, "709 


Media..... 135 

*Melrose Park 2,509 
*Merion. . A71 
Meyersdale 3,250 
Middletown ose 


Midland: x4 6, 

*Midvale-Plains 8,678 
Millersbirg 2,959 
Millvale... ete 


Miilton.. »313.- 
Minersville. 8,686 
PAUNCOER: » 2,828 
qe OnACeS 7,061 


Moness' 20,257 


ort. 
Bet ni communities in minor ‘civil divisions. 


1930 


WIDOT 
a 
to 


Cro 
asl 
rm OO 
oN 


20,268 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


PENNS YLVA NIA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
pe anes Dow ne 
Monongahela , 
City... .. 8,82, 8,675 
Montoursville 3,019 2,710 
| Moosic. ... pues 4,557 
Morrisville, 5,4 5,368 
one Carmel 17'780 17,967 
Lebanon 19,571 13,408 
Mount Joy. 2,855 2,716 
Mount Oliver 6,981 7,071 
Mount Penn 3,654 3.017 
Mount Pleasant 5.824 5,869 
Mount Union 4,783 4,892 
Muney.... 2,606 2,413 
Munhall.:; 13,900 12,098 
Myerstown. 2.692 2.593 
Nanticoke... 24,387 26,043 
Nanty-Glo. 6,217 5,593 
Narberth... 5.217 4,669 
*Natrona.. 6)B90) Ce eames 
Nazareth. 721 5,505 
*Nesquehoning 3,850 =) eee 
*Newton.. 3; 889 \  Weamenres 
New Brig’ ton 9,630 9,950 
New Castle 47,638 48,674 
New Cum- : 
berland. 4,525 4,283 
New Ken- 
sington 24,055 16,762 
Norristown. 38,181 35,853 
Northampton . 9,622 83 
North Belle- 
vernon... 3,022 3,072 
orth 
Bee a 15,679 16,782 
pets, Na Masse 2,530 2,700 
Charlerof 2,674 2,879 
North East 3,704 670 
Northumber- 
land..... 4,469 4,483 
Norwood... 3,921 3,878 
Oakmont. . 6,250 6,027 
Oil City... 20,379 22,075 
Old Forge.. 11,892 12,661 
Olyphant. . 9,252 10,743 
Oxford.... 2,723 2,606 
Palmerton. 7,475 7,678 
Palmyra 1,239 4.377 
*Paoli..... 2,675. oF yk ents 
Patton..... ,085 2,988 
Pen reel 4,059 4,310 
Penbrook. ,627 3,567 
Perkasie. 4,121 3,463 
Philadelphia 1,931, 1334 1,950,961 
Met. Dist. 2, '898,644 2,847,148 
Philipsburg 3/963 3,60: 
Phoenixville 12,282 12,026 
Piteairn ... 6,910 6,21 
*Pittock-Island 
Avenue 
Extension 4,598)" © An hae 
Pittsburgh . 671,659 669,817 
Met, Dist. 1,994,060 1,953,668 
Pittston. 17,828 18,246 
Plains. J 15,621 16,044 
Plymout 15,50 16,543 
Polk.... ;690 3,337 
Portage. ,123 4,432 
Port Carbon 3,279 3,225 
Port Vue.. ,601 3,51 
Pottstown.. 21,194 19,430 
Pottsville. . 24,530 24,300 
*Preston (Dela- 
ware County) 2,825 aes 
Prospect Park 45, 100 4,623 
Punxsutawney 9,482 9,266 
Quakertown 5,150 4,883 
Rankin,... 7,470 7,956 
Reading. .. 110,568 111,171 
Met. Dist. 175,355 170,486 
Red Lion. , 4,891 4,757 
Renoyo.... 3,784 3,947 
*Republic. . 2,684" samp 
Reynoldsville 3,675 3,480 
Ridgway... 6,253 6.313 
Ridley Park 3.887 3.356 
Roaring Springs 2,724 2,724 
*Roslyn... 3,399 see 
Rochester.. 7,441 7,726 
Royersford. 3,605 3,719 
St. Clair... 6,809 7,296 
St. BERTI: 7,653 7,433 
Sayre...... 7,569 7,902 
Senuyikiil 
Haven.. 6,518 6,514 
Scottdale. | 6,493 6,714 
Scranton... 140,404 142,433 
Met. Dist. 629,581 652,312 
Selinsgrove. 2,87 2,797 
Sewickley... 5,614 5,599 
Shaler... 11,185 9,573 


LF 
410 
PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 
_— 
Place 1940 1930 
Shamokin. , ae 0 20.078 
. Sharon... o22 “3328 
? Sharon Hili “4867 3 
le. 5,129 Sod 
Shenandoah 19700 “D782 
0a ’ 
Shillington 4/932 4/401 

ippensburg 5,244 4,345 

*Simpson. . 4,145 ete ais 

nn. . 4,062 4,134 

erset. . 5,430 4,395 

Ser eCn, 4,036 3,857 
utt - 

i 2,628 2,516 
South Fork 3,023 3,227 
South Greens- 

Be a aM 2,616 
uthwest 
3,002 
South Wil- 

liamsport 6,033 
Spangler... 3,201 
Spring City 3,022 
Springdale 4,989 
ees Garden 2,931 
State College 226 
Steelton.,, 3,115 
“Stoneh’ 21,457 

towe..... O77 
Stroudsb’ 186 
Sugar Note 2,505 
Summit Hill 5,406 
bury... 15,462 
Susquehanna 
Depot... 2,7: 
Sw: more 4,061 
Swissvale. . 15,919 
Swoyerville 23 9,133 
‘Tamaqua. . 12,486 12,936 
846 551 
. 9,002 10,428 
Throop... 7,382 8,027 
Titusville. . 8,126 8,055 
’ Towanda... 4,154 41 
Trafford... 4,017 4,187 
*Treverton EOe ei vn 
Turtle Creek 9,805 10,690 
Tyrone.... 8,845 9,04 
Union City. 3,843 3,788 
Uniontown. 21,819 19,5 
Upper Darby 56,883 (a) 47,145 
Vandergrift 10,725 11,47 
Verona. ... 4,35) 4,37 
Warren.,.. 14,891 14,863 
Washington 26,166 
Waynesboro 10,231 
Waynesburg 4,891 
*Wayne- 

Stafford... MieOd FP sG aed 
Weatherly , 2,754 4,531 
Wellsboro, . 3,665 3,643 
Wesley ville. 2,918 2,854 
West Chester 13.289 12,325 
West oneton 7,523 7,310 
es ome- 

tead. . 3,526 8,552° 
«West Mana- 

yunk.. Die oe yiecals 
Westmont. . 3,741 s 3,388 
West Newton 2,765 2.953 
*West Park- 

Norwood Bewley 
West Pittston 7,943 7,940 
West Reading 4,907 4,908 
West View. 7,215 6,028 
West Wyorning 2,992 2,769 
West York. 5,590 5,381 
Wilkes-Barre 86,236 86,626 

Met, Dist. 629,581 652,312 
Wilkinsburg 29,853 29,639 
Williamsport 44,355 45,729 
Williamstown 2,769 958 
*Willow Grove 4,339 ...... 
Wilmerding 5,662 6,291 
Wilson,.,.. 8,217 8,265 
Windber... 9,057 9.20 
Winton.... 7,989 8,508 
*W yncote.. 3,031 Esa 
*«Wyndmoor TG Aas 
Wyoming. 128 4,648 
Wyomissing 3,320 3,111 
Yeadon.... ,524 43: 
MOLEW Sc 56,712 55,254 

Met, Dist. 92,627 87,195 
Youngwood 2,546 2,783 


(a) 1930 figures for Lansdowne 
borough and Upper Darby town- 
ship corrected by transfer of 
Population (519) of St. Vincent's 
Home from former to latter. 


*Unincorporated communities in see civil divisions. 


Place 
5 6,231 
he 11,159 
8,185 
Coventry 6, oo8 
: cna fae 
East Greenwich 3,842 
Provi- 
dence.... 32,165 
Ho; 2 . 
wc 10,672 
In... 577 
*Manville. . 3,746 
Middleto’ 3,379 
ewport.. 130,532 


Woonsocket 49.303 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville. , 4,930 
Aiken..... 186 
Anderson, . 19,424 
Bamberg... 3,000 
Batesburg.. 2,933 
Beaufort... 3,185 
Bennettsville 4,895 
Bishopville. 995 
Camden. 5,747 
Charleston. 71,275 
Met. par 98,711 
4,497 
6,392 
5,704 
F 3,067 
Columbia, ; 62,396 
Met. Dist. 89,555 
Conway. 06 
Darlington. 6,236 
Dillon..... ,867 
Fastle 55 183 
Kau Claire. 3,508 
*Equinox Apple- 

ton Mills 3,935 
Florence... 16,054 
Fort Mill, . 2.919 
Gaffney... . 7,636 
Georgetown 5,559 
Greenville. . 34.734 
*Greenville 

Suburbs. 37,800 
Greenwood. 13,020 
*South Green- 

wood.... 2,687 
Greer... .. , 940 
*Hamrick-Lime- 

stone-Alma 

Mills....... .773 
Hartsville. ' 5,399 
Honea Path 2,765 
Kingstree. . 3,182 
Lake City.. 2,522 
Lancaster... 4,430 
*Langley-Bath 3,848 
Laurens... . .894 
Marion 5,746 
Mullins. ... . 4,392 
*Navy Yard- 

Six Mile. 7,194 
Newberry... 7,510 
North Augusta 2,629 
ars Charle- 

eee 522 
«Slnapik Mills 

Village. 831 

Orangeburg 10,521 
*Pelzer... 3,012 

*Repubile Cotton 
ae 3,136 
ik Hit,” 15,009 


bet 
Pein) 
Ao 
Ss 
4! 


S 


Be 
3e8 
sue 
3 


- 


29,995 
9/357 || Winnsboro rate 
10,421 || Woodruff. | 3/508 
ae pi 3,495 
27,612 SOUTH DAKOTA 


5, 
3, 
51, *Fountain Oy 6,494 re 
73, Franklin, , 4,120 
3, Gallatin, ,829 
5, Greeneville. 6,784 
2 Harriman. . 5,620 § 
4 *Highland Park 2,591 “te 
2, Humboldt., 5,160 
Jackson.... 24,332 
Aone Jefferson City 4,576 


Johnson City 22,763 
Kingsport... 14,404 
Knoxville. . 


Met, Dist. 151,829 
LaFollette. 4,0 
Lawrenceburg 3,807 

Aone a banon... + 5,950 65) 
’ Lenoir City 4,373 as 
Lewisburg. . 582 # S 
Lexington... 2,526 Ba 
London. O17 Ry) 
MeMinnville 4,649 3,99 
Martin. 587 3,3G 
AmhG ris 609 4,96 
Memphis.. 292,942 253,14 
Met. Dist. 332,477 276,12 
MAR oo. eee 3,18 
Morristown 8,050 7,3G 

Mount Pleasant 3,089 2) 


Murfreesboro 91495 
Nashville. 
Met. Dist. 241,769 
NRE ES 5 
idge* 
ass Hickory 5. 93 


eens 


= i 
ao 
Noon 


" ORO 
a ct 


White Oak 5,062 ase 
Ripley..... 784 2, 

AT Rockwood. 3,981 3, 
Shelbyville, ,537 5, 

atktetetene parta..... 00) 2, 
Springfield, 6,668 5; 

eAtive Sweetwater 2,593 2, 
Trenton... 3,400 2, 


= 


SEE—Continued 
i ~ 1930 


See also Bristo Oi ae 
1940, 9,768; 1930, 8,84 
)_ A ximate population 
This information 
iy vice 
. Engineer Office 
feat (N. Y.) District. 


612 23,175 


eatur. 
I Rio... 
nison... 
enton.... ae 
enver City ree flere 


bydada.. 
Stockton _ 3.294 269? 
tt Worth. 177.662 
et, Dist. 207,677 


) ose Creek 6,929 5,208 


thee ee 


Place 1940 


*Hebbronyille 
Henderson. 
Hig 


Memphis. . : 


3,869 
Mercedes. 624 
Mexia..:,. ,A10 
Midland 9,352 
Mineola... 3,223 
Mineral Wells 6,303 
Mission.... 1982 
Monahans, 3,944 
Mt. Pleasant 4,528 
Nacogdoches 7,538 
Navasota. . 6,138 
*Nederland 2,971 
New Braunfels 6,976 
,605 
9,573 
3,497 
7,472 
2,677 
12,144 
12,895 
18,678 
3,436 
3,164 
4,855 
3,712 
4,784 
*Phillips. . 3,507 
Pittsburg . 2,916 
Plainview. . , 8,263 
Port Arthur 46,140 
Met. Dist. 138,608 
vanes, ,76 
Ranger.... 4,55 
Raymondville 4,050 
Refugio. . ,07 
*Rio Grande 
City.... 3,431 
Robstown.. ~ 6,780 
Rosenberg. 3.457 
DROS «oni ,699 
San Angelo. 25, 802 
San Antonio 253, 1354 
*South San 
Antonio.. 4,778 
Met. Dist. 319,010 
San Benito. 9,501 
San Diego.. 2,674 
San Marcos 6,006 
San Saba 2,927 
Seagraves 3,225 
Seguin..... ,006 
Seymour. 328 
Shamrock 3,123 
Sherman. 17,156 
Silsbee. . 


Ss 
Unincorporated communities in minor ‘civil divisions, 


oh i a te - sete S 


“Places i in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500. 
TEXAS—Continued 


339,216 


2 || Stephenville 


|| Waxahachie. 


"TEX AS—Continued 


Place 1940 


x 
i} 
ia 
oe 
No 


Sinto: 
Slaton. . 
Smithvil 
Snyder. ... 
Sonora... .. 
Stamford. . 


38 
XT 

Soke 

S$ 


SomTST OO OO 


One 


Sulphur Sprgs. 
hab outs Je 1 


ies) 


Orst + 
AIOHONN AO 


IS O00 
Lame S 
Com 

_ 

Baty 

Oo 

rs 

on 


Texarkana (a) 1 
Texas City. 


Tyler... i 
Gnivemiby 
Park. 23 


3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
4 
6 
0 
2 
ue 
3 
5 
10 
7, 
5, 


109 
oy 
co 
rs 


7,421 
52,848 


Weatherford 
Wellington. 
Weslaco. . .- 6,883 4,879 
West Univer- 

sity Place 
Wharton... 4,386 
Wichita Falls 45,112 
Yoakum. 4733 

(a) Including that part of sity 
in Miller ee Ark,, 1940, 28,8 
1930, 27,3: 


_ UTAH 
American Fork 3,333 3,047 
Bingham 
Canyon.. 2,834 3,248 
Bountiful. . 3,357 2,571 
Brigham. , 5,641 5,093 
Cedar City. 4.695 3.615 
Heber. 2,748 2,477 
ee 2,707 
Wy i} 2,826 
11,868 9.979 
160) vee. 
2,875 2,451 
5,740 5,172 
2,835 2,573 
43,688 40,272 
2,914 1,915 
3,739 4,281 
Payson.... 3,591 3,045 
erlODyeanate 21 ,08: 
Prova. .... 18,071 14,766 
Richfield. . 3,584 3,067 
Saint George 3,591 2,434 
Salt Lake 
City.... 149,934 140,267 
Met. Dist. 204,488 184,451 


South Salt Lake 5, 701 


Spanish Fork 4167 3,727 
Springville. . 4,796 3,748 
Tooele,.... 5,001 5,135 
VERMONT 
Barnes. ss. 10,909 11,307 
Bellows Falls 4,236 3,930 
Bennington 7,628 7,390 
Brattleboro 9,622 8,709 
Burlington. 27,686 24,789 
Montpelier. 8,00: 837 
Newport... 4,902 5,094 
Rutland, .. 7,082 17,315 
St. Albans. 8,03 8,020 
St. Johnsbury 7,437 7,920 
Springfield. 5,182 4,943 
Waterbury, 3,074 2,858 
Windsor... 3,402 3,689 
Winooski. . 6,036 5,308 
VIRGINIA 

Abingdon. . 3,158 2,877 
Alexandria, 33,523 24,149 
Altavista... 2,919 2,367 
Arlington 

County.. 57,040 26,615 
Appalachia. 3,010 3,595 
Bedford. 3,973 3,713 
Big Stone Gap 4,331 3,908 
Blackstone. 2,699 1,772 
Bluefield (a) 3,921 3,906 
Bristol (b) . 9,768 8,840 
Buena ‘Vista 4,335 4,002 
Charlottes- 

ville..... 19,400 15,245 
Clifton Forge 6,461 6.839 


pala cai 


ss . 
* =e 


VIRGINIA—Continued 
— = = 
Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 
nial Walla Walla te 5, 
Heights... 3,194 2,331 || Wenatchee. 1 
eon 8 6.538 || Yakima... 27:221 
*Craddock, ee ern 
Binpor. > 33735 75144 WEST VIRGINIA 
Farmville rare 333 *Amherstdale _ 2,910 
ait! ; 2,930 || Beckley.... 12,852 9,357 
ded 10,066 6,819 || Benwood.. . 3,608 3,950 
it Royal 831 2,424 || *Berwind-New- 
a 195 2,544 a 2,68F ese ns 
5: Paes 898 6,382 || Bluefield (a) 20,641 19,339 
isonburg =: 8, 768 7,232 || Buckhannon 4,450 4,374 
well. . 679 11,327 |] Charleston. 67,914 60,408 
*Lakeside. . 30015 to irine e's Met. Dist. 136,332 108.160 
chburg. aa eat 40/661 *S 2,529 
nl i 7 ; usanna . 7 Bae SS 
arion. ... 177 4,156 || Charles Town 2,926 2,434 
Martinsville 10,080 7,705 || Chester... . 805 3,701 
Newport News 37,067 34,417 || Clarksburg. 30.579 28,866 
Met, Dist. 330,396 273,233 || *Coalwood-Six 3,145 ey 
forfolk..., 144,332 ,710 || Dunbar.... ; 5,266 4,189 
Met. Dist. 330,396  273,233.|| Elkins..... 8,133 7,345 
Norton.... 4.006 3.077 || Fairmont. . 23,105 23,159 
*North Roanoke4,141 ...... Follansbee. 4,834 4,841 
Petersburg. 30,631 28,564 || Gratton... 7,431 7,737 
Phoebus... 3,503 2,956 || Hinton. ... 5,815 654 
Pocahontas 2,623 2,293 || *Holden. .. DOS > Wants 
Portsmouth 50,745 5,7 Holidays Cove _6,137 4, 
Met, Dist, .396 273,233 |} Huntington 78,836 75,572 
Pulaski. ... iy vet Met. Dist. 170,979 63,367 
Radford... 990 6,227 || Kenova.... 3,902 680 
*Raleigh Ter- Keyser.... 6,177 248 
TACE. ... 2 Sal Bs oi sseasics Keystone. . 2,942 1,897 
Richmond.. 193,042 182,929 ThE nels 5,166 4,396 
Met. Dist. 245,674 220,513 n 3,145 3,261 
Roanoke... 9,28) 69,206 || Martinsburg 15,063 14,857 
Met. Dist. 110,593 103,120 || *Maybeury- 
Salem..... 5,737 83; Switchback 6,427 ...... 
SaltVille... . 50 2,964 || *4cComas. Bi 2US Dich ina 
*Schoolfield (POF DENS as Seer MeNechen. 3,726 3,710 
South Boston 5,252 4,841 || Montgomery 3,231 190 
South Norfolk 8,038 7,857 || Morgantown 16,655 16,186 
Staunton... 13,337 13,990 || Moundsville 14,168 14,411 
Suffolk. ... 11,343 10,271 ullens... 3,026 2,3. 
Vinton.,... 3,455 610 |} New Mar- 
Virginia Beach 2,600 1,719 tinsville.. 3,491 2,814 
Waynesboro 7,373 6,226 || Nitro...... 2088 <a ens 
Williamsburg. — 3,942 3,778 || Oak Hill... 3,213 2,076 
Winchester. 12,095 10,855.|] Parkersburg 30,103 29,623 
Wytheville, 4,653 3,327 a one oe oie ore 4 
(a) See also Bluefield. W. Va. aint cleasant, 3, , 
Rate Princeton. . 7,426 6,955 
popmstion, 1940, 20,641; 1930, Rinhwoode 5'051 5720 
‘ Raunt Albans epee pecs 
(b) See also Bristol, Tenn., pop- em. .... , , 
ulatiqgn, 1940, 14,004; 1930, || Shinnston.. 2,817 2,802 
12,00% s me 930, || Bistervilie,, _2°702 3072 
*South Parkers- 
WASHINGTON it ere eess5 
Aberdeen, . 18,846 21,723 6,264 5,376 
Anacortes, . 5,875 '564 || Wellsburg. . 6,255 6,398 
Auburn... | 4/211 3/906 || Weston... . 8,268 8,646 
Bellingham, 29,314 30,823 || Wheeling 61,099 61,659 
Bremerton. 15,134 10,170 Met. Dist. 193,340 190,623 
Camas...,. 4/433. 4/239 || Williamson. 3) 9,410 
Centralia. . 7,414 8,05 (a) See also Bluefield, Va., pate 
Chehalis. . . 4,857 4,907 || ulation, 1940, 3,921; 1930, 3, 
gun: dag 3 
OlfaXx.. 6. fi 2, , 
Dayton.... 3,026 2,528 WISEONSEN 
Ellepsburg. 5,944 4,621 
Enumclaw. 2,627 * 2,084 || Algoma... 2,652 2,202 
Everett.... 30,224 30,567 || Allouez.... 3,561 2,621 
BOO we Weve scree Antigo..... 9,495 8,610 
10,835 12,766 || Appleton... 28,436 25,267 
6,749 6,260 || Ashland... 11,101 10,622 
2,586 2,320 || Baraboo... 6,415 5,545 
a 12.385 10.652 |} Beaver Dam 10,356 9,867 
Mount Vernon 4,278 3,690 || Beloit..... 25,365 23,611 
Olympia... 13,254 11,733 || Berlin..... 4,247 106 
Omak,.... 918 ,547 || Black River 
Paseo... .... 3,913 3,496 Falls... 2,539 1,950 
Port Angeles 9,409 10,188 || Bloomington 3,015 2,749 
Port Townsend 4,683 ,979 || Burke..... 3,003 1,844 
Pullman,.. 4,417 3,322 || Burlington. 414 4,114 
Puyallup... 7.889 7,094 || Brookfield., 4,196 2,547 
Raymond,. 4,045 3,828 ps kd 
Renton. .., 4,488 4,062 Falls... . 10,368 9,539 
Seattle.... 368,302 365,583 || Clintonville 13 3,572 
Met. Dist, 452,639 420,663 || Columbus.. .760 2,514 
Sedro- Cudahy.... 10,561 10,631 
Woolley . 2,954 2,719 || Delavan... 444 ,30 
Shelton,... 3,707 3,091 || DePere.... 6,373 5,521 
Snohomish, 2,794 68: Fau Claire, 30,745 26,287 
Spokane. . 122,001 115,514 || Edgerton. . 26 906 
Met. Dist, 141,370 128,798 |} Fond du Lac 27,209 26,449 
Tacoma... 109,408 106,817 |} Fort Atkinson 6,153 793 
Met, Dist. 156,018 46,771 || Green Bay, 46,235 37,415 
Toppenish, 3,683 2,7 Greendale... 2,027 > 2 temo 
Vancouver, 18,788 Hartford... 0 3,754 


5 1 3,91 
“Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions, 
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587,472 
790,336 
6,182 


10,645 
2,562 


h 
Park Falls. 
Pewaukee... 


Platteville.. . 762 
Pleasant Prairie 3,892 
4,170 
7,018 


Sheboygan. 
Sheboygan 
Falls 


Somers.... 
South Mil- 
waukee.. 


pooner... . 
Stoughton... 
Sturgeon Bay 
Superior... 
et, Dist. 
Tomah.... 
Tomahawk. 
Two Rivers 
Viroqua.... 
Watertown. 
Waukesha., 
Waupaca. , 
Waupun,.. 
Wausau.... 
Wauwatosa 
West Allis.. 
West Bend 
West Mil- 
waukee. . 
Westport. . 
Whitefish Bay 
Whitewater 
Wisconsin 


Rapids. . 11.416 


WYOMING 


2,536 

: 3,605 

Green River 2,640 

Lander. .,. 2,594 

Laramie... 10,627 

Rawlins.... 5,531 
Riverton... 4 

Rock Springs 9,827 

Sheridan... ,529 

Worland,.. 2,710 
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wees. Bay Minette... 1... 
woes 3 -Clayton and Eufaula. 
Buses ec terville . Ne 


DDD .IDi Tvergreen. 2.0.22 Bs 


Soe es nity ai 
(ON. ....2.-. Andalusia. ....0..0 
Be ee tiie Taverne, meats 

47,343 

22,685 
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+. Gadsden... 


; ee, 36,455 
stone. .. Slat. sett rete Seat 
AGES. wwe coves aynevl ee een igs 37654 
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Abhent § as 146 
omery.. a digs -Montgomery.. 114,420 
gan. nh She oe Decatur 8,14 


Es agate 70028 

Bt in os mes Se aa : 
ersten © DATONG a siocriensin'erer 5 16,188 
pee aaa te) i 26.279 
s+eeeeess Double Springs. . 18,746 


ote 


4.43 
7°**"""Niountain Home. //! 10,281 
Prminubiaite'e eae Bentonville 36,148 
Harrison..... 15,860 
Warren. .... P 18,097 

etciata aiatess eaeD oa 9,63 

Sestslstaisio/e%s\e"s le an 

a eureka Springs. Teas bes Vow. 
ho. ..++....+.-ake Village. . ae 27,452 


IN ee 


IEMs Fol ere Pine 
¥ IRON SIL pecetstes 
Colombia.....::., Magnolia, : 
Conway.........:: Morrilton. : 
Craighead: eh jcsabaie) oa) sonehary and Take 


Crawford. ; 
Crittenden. 


Faulkner. 
Franklin..... 
Fulton. 
Garland.. 


. 
ereveseses MAEM... 620.2255 00 


Sarethels ple Springs National iD 
Park,. 


Grantee. ie... 0+ Sheridan.) ..ck. cone 

CSTEONG.. mies eps - Paragould. 

| Hempstead. ; 

Hot Springs deco S 8,916. 

Howard...... see UNashville.....1. 0.0. 16,621 

qacere tence. eelerese ADCAVING!, Chey aereteietorn 25,643; 

EBay selon cavccrsies Melbourne..... potas 12,834 — 
26,427 


Jackson. 
Jefferson... 1. 
Johnson..... 
Lafayette... 
Lawrence,.. 


‘Lonoke. Soene ct 5802 — 
‘! Huntsville. . yee sioucte “ 14,531 
Yellville. . see Pon : 9,464 


Texarkana...... 


Mississippi...... = Rigtheville & Osceola: 
Monroe... Fe. ise Clarendon, ...’.-... 
Montgomery..:.... Mount Ida........ 
Nevada........ “er siesk FOSCOUU 15 v= sae sel 
INGWHOD'. (aie aajeierns 


Harrisburg... 
Mena..... 


Pope, .. 
Prairie’. 


Mohs) ected? be Marshall... oc. icr «ate 
JAD cee ees Fort Smith and 
Greenwood..... 
.De Queen......... 
3] > lavening Shade and ° 
LOMO etajetaiene sites 
Winona aegis yews © 
Van Buren.,.....;.Climton............ 
Washington,....... 


(58 Counties) ........6 0s eee ee ees 


Sts 
ee 13,011 | ha 
Alameda 323 ; 


COMISa ees pe jue 


Del Norte. .......5 ut ry og 
El Dorado.... : 2 : 

Fresno.,.. 
Glenn... 
Humbold 
Imperial. 


Madera. .....+-5-. Mad 


Counties 


Mendocino........Ukiah........-..00- 
pos 25 Cea MOROBU Es se avne aot 
seoeee es AltUTAS. 2. eee ee eee 


jodoe.. .. 


ateo 
Banta Barbara. 
Santa Clara........ {San J 


Arapahoe - Littleton. ‘ 
Archuleta. . . Pagosa ina <i 
MOREIRA Citgo lo-dia'w gic Sg Gio iveenics 
BROIL eG site ws esis x Las Animas......... 
SOMIGeN.;. . kes 8s Hosier Neieicla ete at 
CO Cae LG ee aoe as ay 
Cheyenne... ....... Cheyenne Wells...,. 
Clear Creek........ Georgetown........ 


Hot Sulphur Springs. 
Gunnison, , 


Hinsdale..... POLAKGCUY oh ss cektes t 
Huerfano,......... Walsenburg......... 
ADOC) Oe WAGDD rss cones 3 
Wererson,......... SOTO wise niches v3) 
GAO BG val vy aie a-u.nis © BURMA Cs ip Cwraleiniasres 
Kit Carson........ Burlington.,........ 
LAS BUSS Leadvi ~ SOOM Se SAE 
Ta Plates... 6... os Durango. . dass viges 
iVinty br Ch er Fort Collins BS eRe 
Las Animas......... Trinidad, oi. 5 0. us 
LON FLURO;, ni cigis tein .as ay ehaicts 
MRIS EMEA Seas) pha)! de) 0 »6 Bteriing’:, boy es abies 
WYO SS aaa Grand J unotion Noveaere 
Mineral,.......... SEPCCAG isis He eee 
1 fos 1 a CPA ces ose hae 
Montezuma,....... Cortan cs 523) a sere ne 
Montrose.......... Montrose... ...5....% 
Morgan. .......... Fort Morgan....... 
Otero Se EE holt: eer 
Ouray 
Park 
Phillip: 
Pitkin 
Prowe 
Pueblo 


Rio Blanco. . 
Rio Grande. . 
Routt 


Saguache. ......... 

San) Juan... ga... 

San Miguel........ Telluride: ...... 3.415% 

Sedgwick... .Wauss. Julesburg. 0... 5. os. . 

Summit... Wetec Breckenridge........ 

Tener sce. ss Rapes Gruppe Creek... 

Washington oes sa PARTOMSE solelors is oi seth 
ClO ai). sin. Gecciay o prepheie. ci. 6 . 

y uma a eeniete v's WEE NUTELY oss piwie ease «yy, 
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Pareant sid 
ST a ee 


DELAWARE 
(3 Counties) .......--.--- 


E 
OR SN EONS One 


FLORIDA 
(67 Counties) igri plop iain Pantie a cts 
Alachua 


NWRDP LOADS | 


“Arcadia. ne 
S@yn088) CHG. Shc cake 
at Pensa acksonville......... 


Okaloosa.........-. y 


Okeechobee........ Okeechobee......... 

OFSDEG. SOs ate aera Orlando: fae ane wenee 

ORCA IB. 72350070 ans oes Kissimmee. .\:. 5... 

Palm Beach........ West Palm Beach. 

PAROO ach uly ve etieke Dade Chey... be. eros d 
Pinellas...) «seas Clearwater. ........ Ly 
POLE orton tg oa tes Laer S55 TO et 6: 
Putnam. 0. ee ssi oe Palatka .....s,.fs gaye = 
St. SONMS sic). oc sisveres Saint eure ia oFaie C 
St. ALG sre cra peers Fort Pierce...) 6 .% 1 


me or pees ft COO 


Fitzgerald... 0... 
Rerrien..... io steveravala Nashville... 


a i ad 
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~ Court louse 
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.... Wawsonville. .....+ 
«2 BAaINDFIAZE...). 0a. 


steerer ereee 


‘Blue Ridge. ....... : 
“ . Fayetteville. . ates erste x 


Clarke vieggicislee 
. Gainesville., , A 


part 
epee ..-. Buchanan 
. ,Hamilton, 
. Hartwell. 


wee ee TAY... cence 


wee aes YAIGOSTD. «sapere eee 


a sh. 
eintosh.......... 
Beer's ae epee 
Danielsville. 


e :Govington... 
conee Maree ‘) 2 Watkinsville. ; aA 
ae: qoeion. Vannupte é 


oN senate 


JaSper.....- 
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; GEORGIA—Continued 

Popula- heal County Seat Popula- 
tion 1940 || Counties Court House tion 21940 
83,783 iaAtyacisks  CRUse be eho arene 11,800 
9,655 |] Pike. 2.1. ios chop eDUlO eng a see D 103375 
SCL | EBIRS yo ative aire Cedartown........-. 8,467 
20,497 || Pulaski. .....2,%... Hawkinsville........ 9,829 
»288 |} Putnam,..........Eatonton...... waen 8,514, 
26,010 || Quitman. ...... ... Georgetown.....-... 435 
26,520 || Rabun..... ae St a Clayton. ....7% aot 7,821, 
9,182 || Randolph........ . -Cuthbe: ieee tie 16,609 
Richmond......... AUZUStE. . 05. cnet 81,863 

a rk, 
5,033 
20,353 

~ ,49: 
427 
12,972 
10,603 
502 
141 
6,278 
16,243 
,768 
15,145 
16,675 
aUeee 
43 16,952 
TT-O19 || TOWNS: oo. es o's oles Hiawassee. .......00 92: 
26,972 || Treutlen....:...... Soperton.:. 300. . wee 7,632 
Wenn] REGIE! cavers talaiccarkinwe La Grange....-.. ee 43,879 
17,540 || Turner.........,.. Ashburn......... ae ), 84 
5,894 || Twiggs............ Jeffersonville....... . 117 
4,479 || Union.............Blairsville. ... 7,680 
asses. Lhomaston. 25,064 

9 . La Fayette... 3:02 
Monroe. 20,777 
Waycross 929 
Warrenton. 10,236 
Sandersyill 24,230 
Jesup...... 13,122 
}. Preston,. v2. 126 
oe AIBMO® oir shiek netreees 8,535 
Cleveland..... Mtoe 6,417 
BILOTI tatelsratsinerate n 26,105 
Abbeville... 0.5. esos 12,755 
Washington......... 15,084 
Irwinton......... a 11,025 
Sylvester....... Saale 21,374 

IDAHO 
os igre ares Spree cethurets uate azote eno secees) O2ere 
12 {s) ance oan 6 50,401 
(opi MINA cHeis soc 407 
Pocatello 34,759 
RR Cay, 911 
Saint Maries. 7,332 
Blackfoot 21,044 

. Hailey. 29) 

Idaho City 133 
Sandpoint 15,667 
Idaho Falls 25,697 
Bonners Ferry 987 
ALCON. che co alee 877 
. Fairfield . 1,360 
Caldwell. . 40,987 
Soda Springs....... 284 
Burley).s4) scene 14,430 

IDUDOIS: Seieties eetelavem 00, 
OVGANO)). ies siete a 7 8,243 

Ohallig: iv casaseiete . D4 
5 Mountain Home . 5,518 
Prapklin.. ... 0c 068s Preston 10,229 
Saint Anthony 10,304 
. Emmett. 544 
Gooding 9,257 
Grangeville 12,691 
5,63 Rigby...... 10,762 
33,606 || Jerome............ Jerome....... 9,900 
7,837 || Kootenai. . . Coeur d’ Alene 22,283 
8,595 |} Latah.... Moscow. 18,804 
7,042 |} Lembi... Salmon O21 
4,086 || Lewis... Nezperce 4,666 
31,860 || Lincoln.. Shoshone 4,230 
6,223 || Madison. . Rexburg 9,186 
10,878 |} Minidoka. pete, 9,870 
5,292 || Nez Perce 18,873 
15,947 || Oneida........+.:. Malad City. vALT 
13,431 || Owyhee. ......+++. Murphy 5,652 
6,95: Payette. ...-.srece Payette 9,511 
22,055 || Power.......- haverieat Falls. 965 
9,998 || Shoshone.......... bit cg 1,230 
QS, 26U I PetON, . .. occ occ sey IIEIGES 2. pee e sec ced ,601 
10,749 |} Twin Falls......... Twin Falls Spacsote- 36,403 
9,668 |} Valley.......+.-++: Cascade.....-.+++++ 035 
fee Washington.......: Weiser. oc... ss. gem 8,853 

75494 ILLINOIS 

18,576 ez ene Riiete:sate Teatetareiels ose oem «ss 7,879,241 
7076 || Adams.......6.+-- QUINCY... ..-.+ese 229 
12,430 Seeeander creates CAITO ...\. 4 + walnererels ° 25,496 
12,832 || Bond......%. Riedie Greenville........ ate 14,540 
10,378 || Boone ere 63) 0k Belvidere... .....++. a 15,202 
9,136 |} BrowD.....seeeeee Mount Sterling..... 8,053 


‘laa oe eee ee ey aR eee 
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OUD. ce reer tees ee eee oe 


Carroll. Mount Carroll 


Taylorville Cargo 2220222 Beloit 
NAS aise ORG... ac aaew nn aeeK 
Carlyle. linton. 


eeeees +e RODINSOD. .. 
perland.,......2oledo........ .-+.. 11,698 || Decatur...........Greensburg........ 
De Cs con See CAMOTC... +++ e506 34,388 || De Kalb.......... 
Gt ieicse Sik cisle oc OUMTON 2:2 2 sic cieie cvs 18,244 
GaSe > ae Rarstiduae kant 17,590 
Da Bage 2212101 SWheatoa SID mogage 
Edwards........--Albion.... 8,974 
Effngham.........ffingham.. 22,034 
Fayette: .......... Van 29,159 
POM) 2. 2 o¢c.0 cs Laxton. 00. 
anki .Benton... Be 
ton. wr... 44,627 arion FS AS 
= Gallatin Shawneetown 11,414 ios eR oom eae 
Sa .Carrollton, . 29: -Noblesville......... 
Grundy... .Morris....... Rr 18,398 || Hancock.......... Greenfield. ......... 
Hamilton. serge See DOr... A 13,454 || Harrison..........  GORFHOH, gna wget Se 
Hancock. 26,297 eee) anville. 
Hardin..... : oe iiahelniawd 7,759 
Henderson.........Oquawka........... 8,949 
Henry............Cambridge......... 43,798 
RniaeC ET GR eM AtSOKR, cack ia swie 82,496 
Jackson...........Murphysboro......, 37,9: J 
Jasper............ Newton BS,420 i IBY ais dss coipisc aaeree 
WOMETSOU. J cic nese 4,375 || Jefferson.........- 


: 
{ 
Mc. Donough. aa f 
MecHenry.......... A 
ee ed L 5 
Oe J 
| 
Sande 4 
esc nig- ee ee nears 17, 
Cannelton 17, 
17; ' 
27, 
19, 
28 
26,” 
18, 
18, 
161,4 
Bt 
16: 
12,3 
13,7 
‘Olne 27,4 
Rock Island. aa Rook island: 2.7772 ; ai 
Baroni so. S Belleville... 111... 166,899 i 
pene: REST Ne ah a Siave la Peers adsraGes: aurons 
angamonu...s..... pringfield......... +912 yen 
ST TTA) CS AP Rushvilleg ss 6 6. oi 11,430 rmi 
RCH UUeie ete an isic.s.s 5.0 Winchester......... Yrrmaioa:. 


Shelbyville......... 
T 


wetter esses Month Hoss. eons 
Whitley. 322225532 Sa ees 


Greenfield. Cer ee i) 
‘orni fieidibinin sie. 5/8 
eV SUR OMG Goan etna 
~Centerville, . 2.22172 
. Audubon..:....50., 
AVADTON ips uelecn caters 
Waterloo..........- 
Booneec ere coma cies 
Waverly.... 
Independence. 
‘Storm Lake,....-.-. 


Williamson. , 
Winnebago 
Woodford..... an 


- 3,427,796 
oe 21,254 
155,084 

28,276 


ceteece 


Buena Vista. ..... 


he 


'~> 
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Popula- 
tion 1940 


"Cres 
 “Bakots Clty. 3s iis 
‘Ida Grove,... ; 


Sictatatetets Keosauqua......--- 12,053 
Casita 'anstats'e Ottumwa......+-+6. 44,280 
SS ; . Andianola.........- 17,69 
;)Washington........ : 20,055 
COny DOM esc <iciers ale’ 13,308 
oe sila .s.---Fort Dodge. a 41,521 
we. -Horest City.......-. 13,972 
neshieK.......-De@COrah,.....s0e0+- 22,263 
fet aohevexathi= Sioux City... id chaievatereis’s 7 LOBsOeee 
socoeeee NOFthWOOd. 2.0.00 11,44 
Pca area ois OUTIOM slo's ofaroieie eie(sie 20,038 
ae ae 
wat aired 1,801,028 
- rn Iola... 19,87 
sole ioe ale Garnett. . 11,658 
SARCOD OE Atchison..... 6 22,222 
..Medicine Bouee a 9,073 
‘Great Bend . 25,010 
-Fort Scott. . - 20,944 
eer Ane. ‘i 7 17,395 
.E1 Dor: 32,013 
2868 ‘Gottonwood Falls... 6,34 
Sedan.......--+%- a 9,233. 
SoG vis gighh/ee le 29,817 


. a" s we a. wy 
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KANSAS—Continued 
County Seat Popula- 
Counties _ Court Ribune dou. 1940 
ore ONNE sus, eras ore Saint Francis....... 6,221 
BER ere e, ASBIMDGh, Seen. ees 081 
Clay Reha c ve Paae Clay Center........ 13,281 
COUTIU raw nto elsee de Concordia. ......225 17,247 
12,278 
4,412 
88,139 
44,191 
7,434 
22,929 
2,936 
25,171 
yes 
8,180 
"hass 
NEY ete ce Garden City/23/2/72 10,092 
21) 7 a ate poaee Be agers 17,254 
Franklin, 20,889 
5,222 
4,793 
6,071 
,946 
4,773 
1,638 
16,495 
645 
12,068 
21,712 
088 
530 
13,382 
12,718 
11,970 
33,327 
2,52 
2 SCIN SNA. me cote ° 12,001 
..GYeensburg........ «LES 
QOSWeR0., doo cee nas 30,352 
Dighton ine. ss eels . 2,821 
Leavenworth........ 41,112 
MCOMM Ge taes waciee ci 8,338 
Mound City....... * 11,969 
Russell Springs senate : 3,688 
EXMDOFIAy cs esis vile 26,424 
McPherson........ r 24,152 
rcten ,951 
20,986 
O22 
19,489 
133) 
49,729 
10,363 
18 
16,761 
22,210 
86 
9,831 
el 
Gtfawasccneust8: Minneapolis... ...... 9,224 
PAWREG. 6 a:2 celcuersis SCBRTAOU 2, itet + yates 10,300 
PHU BS. ots ia ss Phillipsburg. ....... 10,435 
Pottawatomie...... Westmoreland, ‘ 14,015 
iL ee eee Meine! Pratt <i peace 12,348 
Rawlins: 2s. ew est Atwood'sl yu. desu 618 
BREOM Es eine c/alse's ahs Hutchinson......... 52,165 
Republic.......6.. Beuesale iets eio(ele/eietas 13,124 
RIGO taterats:siulele\ stake EXYORS%, otha eine tuiate 17,213 
1 HES 5. eC COMO Old Manhattan. . 20,617 
IRGOER, oistaisislsisjelsiels Stockton. 497 
SERIA eh sis tetole! oc diaie is La Crosse 8,285 
BEAU) | Ree oIOIS Russell 13,464 
ISSUING aio aie ante 2 siaie o Salina. 29,535 
COULD cts facers Scott City 3,77 
Sedgewick Wichita 143,311 
Seward Liberal 6,54 
Shawnee TOPGKS .is cip.e\sieit are oe 91,247 
Sheridan HOxiGcaisntorss 5's ia/05 312 
Sherman Goodland.........++ 6,421 
Smith.. Smith Center....... 10,582 
Stafford , Saint John... ...... 10,487 
Stanton +0 « «oP OHDSOM ois oie cleieiele,o 1,443 
Stevens.........-. Hugoton. ......-.0. 3,193 
Sumner. .......... Wellington.......-. 26,163 
Thomas.......-..- GCOlDY. tiie «cn sivisiersie 425 
TPPOL Os eicjeie ss «je ore.nie Waboeney RAS Dos 5,822 
Wabaunsee......-- ATG Fv srocvsia miele’ 9,211 
Wallace... ....080 Sharon Springs...... 2,216 
Washington......-- Washington........- 15,921 
Wichita. ......-.+. MeOtl a nioiiearsieiene 2,185 
WHUSOD... 5.6 cceaes Fredonia. .....-.+ ir 17.723 
Woodson. .....+++- Yates Center.....- : 8,014 
Wyandotte........ Kansas City.....-+. 145,071 
KENTUCKY | 
ee Lap ed eRe or: eran ettisiere = « <i .. 2,845,672 
Beye cc.avea eles Columbia. . 5 18,566 
‘or “PORISICS online Scottsville. | 15,496 
Anderson......+--- ‘Lawrenceburg 936 
Ballard........-++- Wickliffe. 480 
Barren, .....6--0-- Glasgow 27,559 
Bath,....+.s+-++--Owingsvill 11,452 
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Grant. 
NGPAVOR LS cas oes *~ Mayfield........... 
GTAYBOR Ske esi. + Leitchfield.......... 
(C0) Uae Greensburg.......-. 
Greenup..........- Greenup... 2... ss ee 
Hancock. ........- Hawesville..........- 
FIAT says snes Blizabethtown...... 
PURTURD rea cr6isce'> Se. SEARIATK Richa o's «3/0 aves 
HAarrison, ....\:.++.> Cynthiana........,. 
ELE jst), ais ve-0\ls: oe e)t.2 Munfordville.. .....- 
Henderson......... Hienderson.........% 
hs thie aaeeee New Castle......... 
Hickman..........- Chpten...2 i... (eS SS }] Madiion: o.oo...  RRMEIBROe 4 hae 1 
Hopkins,.......... Madisonivite vakecues = 8,780 | Morehouse © o.oo Basixopieee meee 2 
MAORBOM : cise ces a BIGR ORG Es cess ee 8 9 || Natchitoches... .... i 
Jefferson........... Tousyille. 23 ATIOANS, - .. 6s. NOW ONGADE. ... a0. we 49: 
Jessamine ‘Nicholasville. 222/52 -12,174|| Ouachita! 2122221! Monroe........127 4 
Johnson . Paintsville. . Plaquemines....... . 12,3 
Kenton Pointe Gouger ais phate New Roads 4 
Knott 15,2, 
Knox 28,:8 
Laru 23) |B 
IDAUNGN is diy ose « opie MONGOD, 1 sic cess vives ; 
Tawrence.s. 6... as OUSIB EY 8. Pie isis ours 12) 
MERI ace's ele vie's 0 wie i" Beattyvitie iste She lista acs 3 
LGSHO. ene sees PERVILO Ra a bie ei Gielt bine 16, 
Tetoher..........-. Whitesbire’ Bie te 
USD STUB os a6, 6)4\ de. ie0,'0-* Vanceburg.. 
BUAOOL OS Sg'0 9 0\0%e 99's BUAMTORG fc. os ca '0 
Livingston......... Smithland.>........ @ Fray 
RAO Seis acaleicie e's Russeliville......... 23,345 || St. Tammany...... Soren Peer 
MOD Waist nyaislvceie exes oR ate ee ee eee eee 9,06 sapehe ints. Se orni gern cee iccc seer me fe 
eCracken........ Paducah............ 48,534 || Tensas............ Saint Toseph........ 
McCreary........- Whitley ity ean tere 16,451 piacere 8 See ouma..... : 
Molean........... ROBINODN. cicvareiae Vets. 11,446]| Union............. Farmeryille... 2/117: 
Madison........... Richmond....,..... 28,541 || Vermilion.......... ‘Abbeville........... 
Magoffin, ......... Salyersville......... 17,4901) Vernon,........... Teesvilles vss hac. 
RVR DMOT Srv ase 55+ 55. SUEUR AONG Ws see arris 16,913 || Washington........ Prankiinton, mer ek 
Marshall,......... Benton... cyeeecies 16,602 || Webster..........; Minden Guerin Y 
Martin -Anez.. ee -.-. 10,970 }] West Baton Rouge. . Port Alien. ARAL RGA 
Mason Maysville. 19,066 || West Carroll....... Oak Grove......... 
Meade Brandenburg 8,827 || West Feliciana..... Saint Eransiavilia.. 
Menifee Frenchburg SESE Witney. Seca eters Winnflelaiy ess ae 
Mercer Harrodsburg 14,629 || * Parishes and Parish Seats. : 
Metcalt .Edmonton.,. 10,853 MAIL 
Monroe. .... - Tompkinsvill ~ 14,0701) eg : NE 
Montgomery.. .....Mount Sterling,;.:: 12,280 @ restate es) 2... Mapu é 
MOA. vu. od o's. cle West Liberty....... 16,827 an RORcogers veeiaee che aS here 
Muhlenberg........ Greenville........., 37,554 Gin 9° Panel a o “fe ON wis ajele aroha 
NeleGuit-tiiseincace: Bardstown.......... 18,004 Soankin and. ...... ee ase feisl<igie ate 
NicholaS..........- GArlislos rch tan cere ‘ Ho < ete ee hed mington........ 
CONTEC «5, Sea Hartford... Joss; ces 24,421 Konneb etree ets m SWOTth........4. : 
Oldhamiience ccs: ia Grange.......... 10,716 ry BON enaasaemiaans See a aleve hope oratay eae 
Owen: . Wrwooeor.. Owenton........,.. 10,942 oe PT ITS ockland... 
Owsley... "gerne... - Booneville... ei 5. oe. 8,957 rhs ans tree eeee 
Pendleton,,.....-; PEED almouth.........08 _ eee 9 ford settee eee 
Pikeville. 0.072005 71,122 Fiscataquls. 
Stantonec sss. ctene agadahoe 
Somerset.........55 Somerset 
Mount Olivet Waldo..... 


Mount Vernon...... Washington. 
Morehead.......... York...,. 
Jamestown. ........ MA. YLAND 
, .Georgetown..,...... (23. Counties; 1 Ind. cies), FIs i 
. Shelbyville.......... Allegany. oo8 sisi Cumberland! ! 2/17. 
Branklin,,........ oe Anne ‘Arundel... /Annapolis, 2.12.02, 
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MARYLAND—Continued MICHIGAN—Continued 
un: Sexe Popula- || sf County Seat - 
Goure tion 1940 || Counties Court Sipuae for “1940 
155,825 Montealm.........Stanton. . Sec yeaataeie 2 581 
10,484 i. ll Atlanta. 2i1: 1840 
17,549 ; Muskegon. 
9,054 3 White C Cloud. . 
26,407 - Pontiac, . 
17,612 Hart...... 
006 . Westbranc! 
Bitaee sOntonsgor 
35,060 ‘Rpt tae 
17 -Gaylord,..... 
»465 || Ottawa............ Grand Haven 
83,912 . -Rogers Cit; 
: Upper Marlboro.. 89,490 || Roscommon....... Roscommon. .... 
... 2. Centerville. . Syn 14,476 = REAW). <Yo's rath eile Saginawis.. susteale 
satis. {ji Leonardtown. ...... 14,626 Port Huron....... 
db, ower TINCESS ANNE... 5 s.000 20,965 . Centerville 
Sere se RASUAIL ile vesseeest’ 18,784|| Sanilac +++ Sandusky AAFC 
We entats Soc Bates ya Sahota. A 2+ seen 
SRA i RR Te awassee.........Corunna. , 
ster... LOW EAMES 6 ais wie alne 21,345 || Tuscola... .: RS hee Renee ater 
Van Buren..... 1... Paw Paw...:....4 
Sper an ee «+. 859,100 Wanneonewy 00000 Am ARbor 
MASSACH ayne..... een open e CULOM pian) cei eet 
ye es ee 4,316,721 Wextord .. i). occ eCRUMINC oo i0 debe < , 
Cie veins. ...Barnstable........ 37, "295 
< : os MINNESOTA 
esses s-Eittafeld oe 122,273 (87,Counties).....,5.-5--. oye ee . ..2,792,309 
5 has aematae fin Seen Nts ~Aldkin, WARS base I 17,36 
ee pret aades ood sh ate 20'4. 
tesevereses- Edgartown... ...... : Becker... . vette 12 Detrolé Tsies. 1.1.1 26,562 
teeeceeeess.Lawrence, Newbury- $ ‘ 
port and Salem... 496,313 Belesai. cbeees er ee at sisiecolelaielgivehg . 26,107 
Sats ats elgiat= CADDO DICH Srovereeiss se. 49,453 |! Big Stone.......1.. 44 
B iegeheSONine eld hy aciratiats 332,107 || Bice marth. 2° 
eee eee» NoOrthampton....,. 72,461 |! Brown pine 
. Cambridge & Lowell. 971,390 || Gariton. 2). ve 
401 |! Carver... . 2. ls... 
rt Pere ORGS sas Sos teas : 
den2as || GeeRere: «esse 
Glageece tes coe 
ys  ———CsSWoreeesster..... +. 504,470 || Clearwater... . 
Y MICHIGAN COOK. Js. sf 
SSSA le ili Se vecveces 5,256,106 || Cottonwood 
ee Seas S SERALTISWINO) cinicic;0 deve « 5,463 || Crow Wing 
M 5 = 10,167 || Dakota. 


9,233 || Fillmore, 
56 || Freeborn. . 


92.613 |) Goodhue. .......+6 
74,981 || Grant...... areata nie 
,800 || Hennepin. Daistoats 
89,117 || Houston........... . 
25,845 || Hubbard,.........Park Rapids....... A 
94,206 || Isanti.......... oe Cambridge... 2... isn. 
4 21,910 || Itasca...... sovres earand Rapids... as 
> -Charlevotx eeeaisiete ae 13,031 || Jackson..... py 
- :iGheboygan......... 13,644 || Kanapec.,...... . Mora 
oe oe Sault. Sainte Marie.. 27,807 || Kandiyohi......... 
RiGajaie piRARETISON cicie-s.s ci> os 010 ,163 || Kittsom........ AB 
HOTSe TOE Saint johns AG Re . 26,671 || Koochiching....... 
secvees eGTAVUNE. ...- 0200s a 3,765 Sans Parle 
a Acs cSCAD ED Bas Soe... oe ¢ - 34,0374 || Lak 
ey Siskee Tron Mountain/..... 28,731 Lake of the Woods.. Baudette. 
aN vip tetera Lincoln 
Lyon. 
Lo@Reneanod, McLeod 
See Ne iatcicrelale Mahnomen 
Marshall 
Martin 
Meeker. 


urray ae 
Wicollet. ....... he “Saint Peter. swe 


Nobles......... re Worthington. . area lsidipre 
Norman........ ol @AGRn ey iii els wale Dich 
Olmsted...... oe ee ROCHESHEr. 1 oe te ede 
Otter Tail.........Fergus Falls. ...... 
mittee . Thief River Falls.... 


.Saint Ignace...... ae 
. Mount Clemens. . 


SE AAO Oe Ludington.......++6 
Pere divaloigianers Big Rapids......... 
.Menominee....... ee 


BNC: cc cclcees ..- Midland. Abs gieincane.a A 
KEG. oes AKE-CitY..eeccrces 
beccsves cer MODCOCs seveevreree A Stevens.., 


Mortis, . oattalseresters 


11,030 


Z 


BIOMNGS. gs cs ss ees Pasingtah Bioteniateierace 

Humphreys Repitan tae PIOVBOMS Fores. < sn cine cle 

Issaquena..4......- Mayersville......... 

Ttawamba......... SEQEV tao ceicidie 6 ork 

VROKSOD ii s-s ssp ce Pascagoula.......... 

Jasper... .+ aes ay Springs and 
Paulding. :....... 

JORETHOD. o.oo MAVCEDE Tass codes bam 

Jefferson Davis.....Prentiss............ 

Un Eee 

HOMPAP. ya... sss 

HERTAVOULG., - asisics ue 

MAHAR SP) 54%. +: eise 5.0 

Lauderdale. 


Montgomery....... Wino Meese wie 
INeshobDa... 6... 06+. Philadelphia, NA 
Newgon, .......0.. ri Raine hers 
Noxubee: ..........Macom........ 
Oktibbeha......... Starkvilié Sera) inc 

MODE sss ashlee Batesville...... 
Pearl River........ oplarville..... 
BABEL Vine asks iylinie's wes 6 New Augusta, . 
ee Magnolia... ... 
Pontotoc... .. 2... Pontotoc...... 
Prentiss. :......... Booneville..... 

MICMMAD. 0 ....5.. TS i519) 9) oper 

UREN avers oy ie Brandon....... 
TRODLUT Ea slelnts c's leleve.c:s Foresticc ogi i 5. 
Sharkey - Rolling Fork.. . 


Wazoo...... 


Mendenhall. ... 


. Raleigh, . 


esse eae 


eoeces 


New Albany... 
Tylertown..... 
Vicksburg. .... 


Coffeeville and 
Water Valley 


.¥azoo City..... 


11,328 
50,799 
107,273 
39,710 
26,257 
6,433 
19,922 
20,601 


22,751 


18,387 
40,091 


Lafayette. 
Lawrence. 
Lewis. . 


Livingston... 
McDonald 


Mississippl......... Charleston,.... 
Moniteaw..... 25.2% catorals 
Monroe Par 


aoneomety shee Sikrche enue City... 
Bag tin hit te 


Ste nocnaeiees ', Sainte Sea calcd el 
Saline’ merece Marshall. s.6. 0.6. 
Schuyler. .e we se Tinea Aa a: oye, bab one te te 
Scotland......0....5 Memphis. . ci. a) ¢ a 
Scott....... Ney Bentonssi.5 son ew 6 


eisai tie oh il) a ¥ = ere e?hUCU "7; - See "FS 1 6h ONS caer ie 
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County Seat Popula- County Seat Popula- 

Court House tion 194) || Counties ‘Court House tion 1949 

Rie esata in Se IELTIGMOOs so yainlonc ninit.e UTS BT TOIRON i a 2/0 «001 «inis ONOR® «cia loins Gidietes 10,413 

poles TES RELDY VUNG, 5100 alo oemtaye PL, aoa OOURB 6 sie /c\e-solee CRTEMON Ges foul oleie ae 23,799. 

«. 247,562 

HBB oo. aie of 5,122 

ieee Manse be aciecues & Le vOls|| Pillmore. 00. 2.2¢cac 7 GeReuad J... ceuanGe 5 11,417 

ar alpise 20s Forsyth. ..... Bra stele c lin. . Reef ssieldlis me ere A 7,740 

Seine Salva EIOURLON gals oss. 5/0036 19,813 Bee ecard * 6,417 
ada, 6 || Furnas. . 


14,040]| Loup... 2122212! ‘lTaylor... 
24,271|| MePherso -Tryon.... 
15709 Madison. . Madison. . 
eeee Qtoe. .-....0-....: Nebraska City. -.... 8,994 
Y WHO icce. ojo jec10isiere awnee Sats aac i 
13.490 || Perk : 19 
8,452 
20191 
: 74 
Slate paps. he's Cire NEY im ois 11,951 
erie 7a sts make Sulphur Spgs.. rat 
sie! aw elo'e « w e7s uperior 9 
el aretayersie’ gis Missoula 15,010 
evcwee Roundy; 10,385 
_ he SR cote 0 Livingston. 17,892 
Avaiints Pe wae Nee 33,917 
f alta... 4 
Conrad... 9'869 
Broadus, : 7,764 
nee sau 
PITY, scia' a: 
Hamilton 12/262 
idney. 1.553 
Poa Le a a 10,248 
bare seo teen Falls, ...: 11,578 
sieterp's Paneer oor. sisisle:=is)p\0 9,880 
more A at BUledaiactsie wists o'e.0 ° k 
see ceeees Columbus........« 5,694 || Wheeler...........Bartlett..,....s.0ve 2,170 
Siewvte hee Soe Saerarcsicies . ae BYERS Gi ofare(acinvacats Yorbs ne MES Scie c 14,874 
OLCAU. ..ceesecene H 
| {Shel : (769 NEVADA 
1,499 || (17 Counties)..........sseeeeeees eaee 110,247 
15,118 || Churchill, ........ Fallon Sarantoslente 
, OSS erroie steieisieleisielsis Las  Vegasi. iin. tee 16,414 
ar ach peGuelas tein sere Munday eG ateraae, Wane jeiase 
Oot «5c 6 rs aera’ e « EERO) cca Re ' 
ee “gee Reed incite pea ey cha We eee ; Aa ; 
ULCER A. «isis sree UPR A sce:p0n roreNiea j 
xe bs By es Humboldt......... Winrenace orhto Fac: et: 
c i Lander..... Reve oetere NISCIs etaew avetare erevens ; 
a8 Re Lincoln.,.,......+- Plocho? pecs sie selsie e 4,130 
1.403|| Lyon....... Risiauevatere Yeringtom....... are 4,076 
y Mineral..... ....Hawthorne..... . 2,342 
N A 3,606 
3,209 
2,713 
1,216 
una 
Seth ihes “David City, ae aoe 
eretnteraic aie attsmouth,....... 
ee ee ox [Hartington......... 491,524 
1 Belknap...... 132 
2 Ee I READS ea pegs =" 
9,637 || Carroll... 15,589 
9,505 ||-Cheshire Keene 34,953 
10,445]| Coos... . Lancaster. 39,274 
10,627 || Grafton... . Woodsville. «Sale 44,645 
13,562 }| Hillsboro. . bua pees cd and tee 
22,591 BSHUa, .. . + delete ; 
pgs Spee é Connor lates» +0 A Coa 
H ckingham, KGLOD «cise: - + Aantal ; 
17890 Strafford. Acc DOVET.. +> +> siatatbianre 43,553 


3/680 '! Sullivan. ....1....Newport............ 25,442 


- wets 


iy Seiad ds 


Ta 
Rockland é 
mace oc aga eanalag: 272: “RR ORG eed. A oun, 
en... . Hac! Rees Anin< yey Saratoga..... 3 
Burlington. Mount Holly........ 1 w«seee SChenectady....... 
Be es a * Mek ccc 255,727 || Schoharie...... 
Cape cE pad ay Co 
x i er ada . 
berland....... Bridgeton. ,..... cee: 
a Set ier Newark Shee Forlag he 
uces! pial plated wiea FY OOM! sos eeerece waves 
udson. eR eAs t¥. 2. se0ess 652,040]| Tioga... .:. 


eho! 


nearer rerocese 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(100 Counties) ...... ehies pees bag een 
lam: 


seid SFEATGO 
Sere Sanntiae 3 


Gen Geter lolei Gsih VEROBOLVO Sn. nies a clare 
Chaves........... Roswell Wah Ne beoaa ae 
OMAK. coat hoes RACOD. cece ne eee 
Marca naib eta fe ad CIovis. 5... 12 cnet 
BE BI BOR. S550 cee os Fort Sumner....... 
Dona Ans......,...Las Cruces 
GY oe s.+ ess Carisbad,.... 
GIANG oc eieisc ee slelne Silver City.......... 
Eeacalupe Wiarat meere Santa Rosa........ 
Harding...... evo wALOBQUOFO.... 6 000010 
PATA GIRO ieee 5 550 .0.0:0 a 
225. SR eS agane WINZtOD. 660.0% 200 
Lincoln,....... +... Carrizozo.. 
DG ake. a tiee ves SemMmIng 
McKinley ..- Gallup 
Mora. . Ora. 
Otero -Alamogord : 
Quay.... . .Tucumeari.. “} 
Rio Arriba +. Tierra Amaritia 5 
Roosevelt. .-Fortales....... a4 
Sandoval. .B Wa os aL 
San Juan FASLOO Tes bivie ht. be z 
San Miguel........ Las Sle Sere dine bis 7 
. URC slais/eicie s ois Spin hel EAS ae at 
Eats 5 218 +000 ee edo pr EB. ice ee - 
BOQOITO. Gasca seine Socorro........ id 
(San Wo Bley an SaaS ‘s Renae ye vind ati 
orrance....... pee WOStanola.ceeesc sc se : > 
RAMON  einle veya Clayton... .. 11! 3S. 9/095 || Edgecombe 
Valencia... .. Bees 0208 LUNAS... 000% Forsyth 126) 
Franklin. 
NEW YORK 87 
(62 Counties)....0 51 eeeseseeees 10: 
Reh Rie Arey ote Albany........ 
mines OTC Belmont,........ t 
BARONS e tn hes <.ts BROS ol wins 1g 
WAROOIORS oi Vid fice «5 © Binghamton. .: . 152 
Cattaraugus, ... Little Valley. . oG 
Cayuga,... :, Auburn. 44 
Chautauqua ‘Mayville. 34 
Chemung. Elmira. .. 26 
Chenango Norwich. ig 
* Clinton... Plattsbur 54,006 ee 
Columbia. .Hudson. . ‘ YAA, Ch soothes Swanquarter....... 2 
Cortland. fe .Cortland. : 33,668 || Iredell. .....%..... ala peotieiews wane 50 
Delaware........ PR D Cee : Et 
utchess..... aes eepsie, 
Erle. ies Moke gin sy MUM ALE: Bh. § ve diantererd ig 
MSs Gok an These iawn: 1s 
Franklin, Ratt ie aes BONO os visaiare 4i 
EON ariildva esas . Johnstown........ #4 
IRETLIBERG so ial bie 00.0 0.0 Batavia... ...cscee 
Greene: ie... Gatakill ttt tas 1 
Hamilton..... .. Lake Pleasant...... 22, 
Herkimer.......... Herkimer.........5 tin Soh 26 
Jefferson. ..., +ees. Watertown. ....... : Mecklenburg 151 
ale Rea one Mraie@BLOOKIYNS chy wis divine B Mitchell 15 
LeWiterainvinia’s nee) 1G) 
Livingston.,,.....-Geneseo.........- Sis 30 
Madigon......ce00. »- Wampeville Neen ; 5a 
Monroe. ++ eee+. ROChEester Hae 4 
Montgomery, ONAR.. 65.004 28 
assau.... Mineola 1 
New York New York 2 
Niagara Lockport. ...... v 
Oneida Rome and Utica 20 
Onondaga Syracuse. . is 1 
Ontario . Canandaigua, a i 
Orange ‘Goshen...... x 2 
Orleans...... PAIBION cin 5. ss 5 .. 6 
Oswego.......,. +. Oswego and Pulaski., Polk. 1 
Otsego........ +... CooperstowD....... . 46,082|| Randolph..... 4 
Putpams./>.. . aes Carmel........ «<a 16,555|| Richmond.........Rockingham........ 36 
Queens......... oe Jamaica........se .. 1,297,634)| Robeson....... +e. Lumberton... 20. nie 76 
Rensselaer,.......4 ETOY ow eisses .-.  121,834]} Rockingham....,...Wentworth........ ci 5' 
Richmond...,,.., ‘Saint Gécrge. 00.07, ; FROWAD 0s a:c.s susie ale 0:2 DAMSDULY ceisalninis oleate 69 


TT a ili i 


<7 aoe 
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SGaiis Popolas - County Seat Popula- 
Gout Hous nee tion 1940 Court House ion’ 1940 


....+..-Rutherfordton...... 
Clinton 


ete sig MO LLL COMM SP pa (oi soci a ene estates Welw Leese Take 
reo ene RA 23,626 
eee true Gia Wane 00000 24,93 
Asia oe eI BMDULY eee cai sis hardons~% Covers ve 19,430 
Sritinst sree DAODSOL Go owlirebyais 010 CRIB. Sip si Riedel é 35,863 
eae ‘2 Bryson City. . 12.35: per Sag RES * 38,822 
Site ee RTGW ALO irs, crclers fotn Cincinnati... .. weve 621,987 
peeistelatery «att OLPEADEALE c1e-0)s 235-0 © Bindlays. (i.e. aaah 40,793 
IN 5 Xaleishe loc Benton oa: .igcons 27, 
BNGCTSON...6 + 0 ssa Cadig eT Sh Aven geet 20,313 
See ee ie BPRICIEN II 2 icfe ne He: Napoleons. ois ps0 os 22,756 
coat E oA eee i Hillsboro.......:... 27,099 


;; Burnsville. . 
NORTH DAKOTA | 


NEST oso 5 5 Hettinger. . owe 
“a Re SV alloyeOlbye vee dase c ices aa aratiete Se 
RRR ee Minn UR AN ie ese 0, L Youngstown........ 240,251 
TS preld pRACAOME Nears aahds, eine 2,531 || M Marion.3. 2. tienes 44,898 


Beth ates. do 9,696 protege Lessee ees MeConnelsville..<, ; 
Se ape uias y ITOW.........,-Mount Gilead....... 15,646 


‘New. Lexingto 
. Circleville. . . 


Ne Pon mee Lebanon. . 
. .Marietta 
Wooster. 
Bry aninnounss 
Bowling Green 
..Upper Sandusky. 


19,218 


OKLAHOMA 
. 2,336,434 
1 5 


Wap akoneta........ . 28,037 ||;Cotton.....3...... } 
“eave ty Geen ee 21,083 
o “Saint Clairsville..... Bnet oupRe 


yrus 
Cleveland ae 1,217,250 
Greenville........-- 38,831 
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U. S. Population, Male and Female, by States 


’ Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
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U. S. Population: Native, Foreign-born, Negro 
Source: Bureau of the Census ae 
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UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, 1940 
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U. S. Population: Urban, Rural, White, Native, Foreign-bo 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
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New Mexico, 
New York... Ne 
North Carolina,.... 
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eee 
ooehcoh 
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MODOZOD versie s-» wisie vs : 
Pennsylvania........ 
Rhode Island.....,.. 


we 
aes) 


Virginia..... ee 
Washington......... 
West Virginia....... 
Wisconsin. .......... 
WY ORME Ecc isaise.s 


Hoy. 
i monoid 


~ 
PASHAN 


_Total U.S. ...... | 74,423,702] 57, 
*Including those not reported. 


Benjamin Franklin's Advice to Prospective Immigrants 


Soon after the 13 colonies had achieved their | may bring with them, nor any exemption 
independence from Great Britain, Benjamin Frank- | common duties. Our country offers to strar 
lin was asked by European friends what inducement | 2Othing but a good climate, fertile soil, w 
in land they offered to prospective settlers, Frank- | S°M€ ir, free governments, wise laws, lib’ 
lin, in a letter written about 1783, replied: ‘‘No | 28004 People to live among, and a: hearty 


rewards are given to encourage new settlers to | Com: Those Europeans who have these or ere 


come among us, whatever degree of property they Fea gear of, Dome, NOG Bone te eae 


os ae” = _ ie | a a. a , en aR ae TP 
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United States—Population; Foreign-born Whites 431 
Country of Birth of Foreign-born Whites 


Souree: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
Aus- | Cz’ch- B 
tria sloy. Italy 
a 


1,699 
715 


791 
100,911 
81,373 

31464 


‘otals... . |479,906|319,971)138,175]}621,975] 117,210) 102,930) 1,237,772) 163,252) 290,228|572,031] 1,623,580 


States Norway | Poland {| Russia | Swede 
Nevada.... 
N. Hamp... 
4\|N. Jersey... 
N. Mexico.. 
4||New York.. 
N. Carolina. 
aware... 113 5 J 243 ||N. Dakota. . 
st. of Col, -038 Seatce 


ea 634)| Virginia. ... 

Washington. 
W. Virginia. 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming... 


9 3 ne SE 
6,896 7 8 2 Totals,..| 262,088 
1,060, 5 


FOREIGN WHITE STOCK IN UNITED STATES, 1940 

White stock means foreign-born, and natives of foreign or mixed parentage. 
fermany, 5,236,612; Italy, 4,594,780; Poland, 2,905,859; Russia (U.S.S.R.), 2,610,244; Irish free 
te (Hire), 2,410,951; Canada—Other, 2,001,773; England, 1,975,975; Sweden, 1,301,390; Austria, 
31,246; Mexico, 1,076,653; Czechoslovakia, 984,591; Norway, 924,688; Canada—F'rench, 908,386; Scot 
d, 725,861; Hungary, 662,068; Denmark, 443,815; Lithuania, 394,811; Yugoslavia, 383,393; Northern 
land, 377,236; sether nO 372,384; France, 349,050; Greece, 326,672; Switzerland, 293,973; Finland, 
290; Rumania, 247,700; All other ahd not reported, 202,601; Portugal, 176,407; Palestine and Syria, 
406; Wales, 148,260; Belgium, 130,358; Spain, 109,407; Turkey in Asia, 95,839; Other Asia, 85,924: 
res, 74,351; Central’and South America, 67,568; Cuba and other West Indies, 65,714; Other Europe, 
01; Newfoundland, 47,001; Latvia, 34,656; Luxemburg, 27,166; Australia, 26,898; Bulgaria, 15,688; 
key in Europe, 8.372. All countries, 34,576.718. 
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2,506,420) 12,181, 
232,820 344, 
233300 374,040 
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Density of Population per sq. mi. by States—Land Area Oni 
Source: Bureau of the Census a 


The areas and population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1920, of Al; 
Hawaii in 1890, and’ of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880, are not considered. 


inhabitants per sq, mile in U. S. (1790) 4.5; 
(1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13.0; (1880) 16 


$ ia a 


A } 
ee 


>) 


1900 


Okla... . 


5.7 27.3||/Oregon.. 8.2 

5 Pil Ee Pere 194.5) 
4 alin ‘ i <a 
s 34.9 44.0 es > 
x 46.1 5.2 8.3]. 
49.5 54.6 48.5 56.1) 
3.8 3.8 11.6 17.8) Ss 
16.9 17.2 3.4 5.5 

Ef 1.0 37.7 38.6 
49.1 54.5 46.1 57.4 
420.0) 553.1 7.8 20.3 
2.9 4.4 39.9 60.9 
217.9] 281.2 37.4 47.6 
52.5 72.7 39 2.0 
9.2 9.2 

1.4! 168.0 25.6 35.5 


(18 
95 


So 
o 
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-1; (1810) 4.3;. (1820) 5.5; (1830))9) 
\ 21.2; (1910) 30.9; (1930) 41.3. 
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American Indian Population by States 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


State 1940 1930 State 1940 | 1930 


660 
2,454 
22 
1,536 
12 


874 
7,080 
11.077 
1,458 
578 
14,798 
256 


The 1940 census states that of the 329,478 native 
Redskins, males numbered 168,964; females, 160,514; 
82,720 of the males were 21 years old and over, as 
were 74,017 of the females; urban Indians totaled 
24,653, of which 13,149 were 21 years old and over. 

The 1940 census gave the total of native U. S. 
Incians as 329,478 as against 328,845, a revision of 
the 1930 total. In 1940 alien Indians born in the 
Americas outside the United States totaled 4,491, 
as against 3,552 in 1930. 

Indians—(1920) 244,437; (1910) 265,683: (1900) 
237.196; (1890) 248,253. 

The Indian population in 1492 was estimated 
recently at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. 

The 1930-.census shows 41 linguistic stocks di- 
vided into 96 tribes; about 35,000 Indians were not 
reported by stock and tribe. 

The Algonquin stock, toaling 40,670, includes 
Arapaho, Blackfeet, Cheyenne, Chippewa. Kicka- 
poo, Fox, Shawnee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ven- 
tres, Menominee and Potawatomi tribes. 

Athapaskan stock (47,418) includes Apache and 
Navaho tribes. 


State 1940 | 


1930 


State | 1940 ) 144 
23,347] 21) 
114 


1,103 1 
3 oa 


‘i 


Keon | 
oer 3 | 
119 
. Va, 25) i 
ia 1 
Ren iots Wyo. 2,349 


Iroquoian stock (52,457) takes in Iroqu 
Wyandot, Cherokee and Kiowa. 
Muskhogean (33,683) includes Chickasaw, GY 
taw, Creek and Seminole. | 
Shoshonean (15,985) embraces Bannock, Cor 
che, Hopi, Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. 
Siouan (37,329)—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Os} 
Ponea and others. | 
Indian land holdings total about 53,000,000 ad 
In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The chief In¢) 
réservation lands are in Arizona, California, F) 
ida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michi 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
vada, New Mexico, New York, North Carob 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dal 
Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyom 
Of the 332,397 American Indians in 1930, | 
full-bloods totaled 153,933 (46.3 per cent) 
against 60.7 per cent in 1910. The proportios: 
full-bloods in 1930 was highest (97.9 per 
among the Pimas (mostly in Arizona), and lot 
(4.2 per cent) among the Wyanoy. 
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United States—Population, Jewish, Here and Abroad ~ 433 
Jewish Population, by Countries 

h Year Book 1949-50, and the Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue Council of America, 

Linfield, director. 

> JEWS IN THE WORLD, BY COUNTRIES 

he American Jewish Committee estimated the Jewish population of the world, 1939-1949, as follows: 


J 1939 1949 - 1939 1949 


ited States and Canada....| 4,965,620] 5,185,000] Australasia...........-.-... 33,000) ~ 44,0€ 
h and Central America... 524, 597,858 | PWAtrG a oe ois aa attests 609,300) 723, 
9,739,200) 3,505,800 Seisar yh ora; 


Site 771,500| 1,247,200 World total....... -|16,643, 120) 11,303,350 
Country | |) Country Jews Country Country Jews 


Sweden. te eda is letepell |) Pee OOT EST MeL eck 


Rete ion ting... . Tuguay..... 1 
ach Sa seats 4,000||Venezuela. ... 000 ey 
See. 8,000 Sa ie | BRSDE- « 22-9 arenes 
State)  -4'500||Colombia.....}  6,000|/Aden........ 280,000 
3,500 
5 sates 90,000 
ae meas Republic. . . 600||French Indo- - Bout Aten 


rougal..... 000||Dutch Guiana. China...... 1,500) Australia and 

umapia..... 350,000}|Ecuador...... 3,500 RS BGP New Zealand 

soviet Union. . Pees (me, agen 4 112 NS ae eras Sap 90,000}| Australia. .... 40,000 
oe 3,000||Guatemala.. .. OOMIrad......... 4 4,060 


Jewish Population of the U. S., Distribution by States 
Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue Council of America, H. 8, Linfield, Director 
1917 1927 1937 


Total Per Total 
Pop’I’tion| Jews | Cent}|Pop’l’tion| Jews 


Inited States .... | 103,640,473|3,388,951) 3.27 | 118,140,645/4,228,029 
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434 United States—Jewish Population; General and DP Imr 


Mostly 
1947-48 
2,500 


6,120 
1,500 


ostly 
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New York Albany. 
New York City .2,000,000/ | Yonkers. 
Pisses ove 


Rocheste: ’ 

pene. 3 darken Salaend Si 
yracuse....... { aterson....... 

Mf. Vernon.... - 10,000] |Jersey City... 


9,000 
6,750 


18,000 


Estimated Jewish Population in 


can Jewish Yes 


U. S. JEWISH POPULATION IN LARGE CITIES, 1948 ESTIMATES 
Atlantic City... 
Trento’ 


Selected Cities 
Book 


a 


Cities 


225,000] |St. Louis 


There were Jews in the original American colonies et 1650. In New York, then New Amsterd 


were Jews in 1655, and Congregation Sharith 


(Remnant of Israel) was founded in 165 


Phe “aret Minister was Saul Pardo (Brown) who came from Newport, Rhode Island, and the ax 


synagogue. was built on Mill Street, now South William Street. 


Admissions 


Year 


Total Jews | P. CG. } Total 
Jews 
1908-1914. ..| 6,709,357) 656,397) 9.78 |2,063,767 
1915-1920...| 1,602,680) 79,92 4.99 | 906,538 
W027 ea wesisie 805,228} 119,036) 14.7 247,71 
iy 718 Be ee 309,556] 53,524) 17,3 198,712 
522,919] 49,719) 9.5 81,4 
7.07 76,789 
3.5 92,7 
3.3 
3.4 
3.8 
4,46 
4.77 
5.86 
7.74 
10.28 
14.03 
13.84 
17,21 
22.59 
29.07 
52.35 
52.21 
51,776 85 
28,781 36.86 
23,725 19.83 


13,051,959/1,252,847) 9.60 |4,504,704| 57,207 


Jewish Immigration and Emigration, United States 
Source: American Jewish Year Book 


Jews 


46,838 | 30.76 |X 
3,470 | 56.56 3 
483 | 30.76 0.41 
830 | 64.2 5 
413 | 15.57 83 
260 | 10.8 -52 
2.83 
25.2 3.3 
1.9 
2.17 
1.51 
2.59 
5.60 
16.41 
16.19 | —57,013) = 11,988)...., 
- 7.72 
6.82 
4.93 
I 04 
1.29 
0.41 
0.41 
0.78 


34.51 4.57 |8,547,255/1,195,640) 13. 


‘Immigration from unofficial sources for the calendar years 1946 (13,000-14,000); 1947 (23,000-25,00 
and 1948 (14,000-15,500). No figures available for 1944 and 1945, 


* General Immigration 
(July, 1947—December 31, 1948) 


‘A total of 170,570 immigrants was admitted to 
the, United States during the fiscal year 1948 (July 
1, 1947-June 30, 1948), and 88,157 during the first 
half of fiscal year 1949 (July 1, 1948-December 31, 
1948). During the calendar year 1948 (January 1, 
1948-December 31, 1948), 170,420 immigrants were 
admitted. 

Of .the 88,157 immigrants, the numbers and 
country of birth were: 14,987, Germany; 11,778 
Canada; 10,170, United Kingdom; 6,669, Italy; 
4,345, Poland; 4,111, Mexico and 3,540, Ireland. 


DP Immigration 
(July 1, 1948—June 30, 1949) 


As of June 30, 1949, the end of the first year of 
operation of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
55,631 visas were issued to DP’s. (The act provided 
for the issuance of up to 205.000 visas during the 
two fiscal years ending June 30, 1950.) 

Of the visas issued, 24,468, or 44 per cent, were 
assigned to displaced persons of the Catholic faith; 
15,676, or 28 per cent, of the Jewish faith; 14,639, 
or 27 per cent, of the Protestant or Orthodox faiths; 
Ae or 1 per eent, of other or unknown 

As the number of general DP immigrants rose, 


\ 


General and DP Immigration 
Source: American Jewish Year Book 


the number of Jewish entrants among them | 
poet representing almost 30 per cent of | 
ad. 


DP Immigration to the United Statés’ | 
| 


October, 1948-June, 1949 
Month General 
October, 1948.......... 813 
November. ..3.3...00%. 805 
DeceniWer Weis oss... shia 889 
January, 1949,......... 1,021 
eDIUALY % cic cee ae 2,661 
Martltirn. sccm «seb oa 6,125 
ADra tate sete Secs we SR i 6,432 
May.,.2.. Ba sae vel Wes 11,190 
TUNG. 5s joe ates i s's/oie, Sat 10,499 
Total. inissts.. iaee ‘ 40,435 11,861) 


From the time of its establishment in 1948 wu! 
June 30, 1949, the Displaced Persons Commis 
validated more than 100,000 assurances cove 
an_estimated total of 190,000 persons. 1 

The total number of Jews who arrived fi) 
the, alestee’ ca ‘By aatng $ Ae aL 

e issue y Presiden’ arry Tr 
on December 22, 1945, was 28,000. of 


Vital | Statsies Birth and Death 
VIT AL: STATISTICS | 


d ording. to data oiacited by-the National Office of Vital Statistics in the Public P 
Ith Service of the Federal caplaea ll oe it was estimated that 3,581,000 births 
‘registered in the United States 1949, This was slightly higher than the final a 
ire for 1948 (3,535,068) and only 3 percent below the record high of 3,699,940 births 
1947. . The estimated crude birth rate for 1949 of 24.1 was close to the final 1948 < 
a 


rate (24.2), the second highest birth rate recorded in almost 30 years. 


‘The number of deaths in the United States in 1949 was estimated to be 1, 446,000, 
{ the same as the total of 1,444,337 registered for 1948. The estimated death rate for 
was 9.7 per 1,000 population. This rate is the lowest ever recorded for the Sere s 


ew low records were set for infant and maternal mortality for 1948. The infant 
rtality rate was 32.0 deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births, and the : 
ternal mortality rate was A 2 deaths per 1,000 live births. lz 


Cheesy figures for the Hine et year. There was. an estimated ae of 1,585,440 


provisional estimate indicates that 386,000 divorces were granted in the United 
tes in 1949, representing a decrease of 5.4 percent from the estimated total of 
,000 in 1948. Divorce rates for 1948 and 1949 were 28 and 2.6 per 1,000 
po penton, respectively. 


Births and Deaths in the United States ’ 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
(Exclusive of stillbirths. Rates per 1,000 estimated midyear population) 


y 4 Births * [on2 op See eee Deaths * 
Year : 
Males Females eee Males Females Totals 
“Number |: Rate umber Rate Number Rate 
2,167,636 17.2 772,595 624,308 | 1,396,903 11.1 
2,155,105 16.9 771,320 21,432 | 1,392,752 10.9 
44,76 16.7 ha 657,789 | 1,479,2 11.6 
»203,337 17.1 808,834 641,593 | 1,450,427 11.3 
»286, 962 17.6 764,902 616,489 | 1,381,391 10.6 
65,588 17.3 768,877 619,020 | 1,387,8 10.6 
60,399 17.9 791,003 626,266 | 1,417,269 10.7 
13,427 18.9 785,033 612,609 | 1,397,642 10.5 
08,996 20.9 780,454 604,733 | 1,385,187 10.4 
34,860 21.5 817,485 642,059 | 1,459,544 10.9 
94,800 20.2 789,861 621,477 | 1,411,33. 10.6 
35,456 19.6 788,063 613,656 | 1,401,719 10.6 
88,672 23.3 785,689 609,928 | 1,395,617 10.0 
3,699,940 25.8 . |. 818,234 627,136 | 1,445,370 10.1 
3, Bae wile 24.2 .{ 820,931 623,406 pre 9.9 
000 Op G aren “eR RP IET 446,000 9,7. 


*Data for 1949 are estimated. Deaths lee 1940-49 exclude deaths among armed forces overseas. Birth 
rates for 1947-49 and death rates for 1940-49 based on population excluding armed forces overseas. 


_ Births in 1948: white totaled 3,080,316; Negro 434,174; Indian 11,379; Chinese 4,210; Japanese 3,045; 
all other 1,944. 

Deaths in 1948: white totaled 1,270,589; Negro 167,046; Indian 4,305; Chinese 1,162; Japanese 874; 
all other 361. 


Births, Deaths, and Rates by States, 1948 
‘Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 


(By place of residence. Births and deaths exclusive of stillbirths. Deaths exclusive of deaths among 
armed forces overseas. Rates per 1,000 estimated total midyear population present in the area) 


Number Rate Number Rate 
Area — Area — 
Births | Deaths | Births | Deaths Births | Deaths | Births | Deaths 

Alabama. 85,372 26,620} 29.4 9.2 Nevada...... 3,694 1,624) 22.5 9.9 

Arizona..... 19,195 6,58 27 9.4 N. Hamp.... 12,423 6,172] 23.8 11.8 

Arkansas..., 48,036 15,224! ° 24.8 7.9 New Jersey. . $7,580 48,076} 20.5 10.1 

California. . 240,702 98,905) 23.2 9.6 New Mexico. 20,519 5,609) 30.9 9.8 

Colorado... 33,010 12,582] 27.5 10.5 ||New York...| 301,966) 158,242) 21.2 11 

Sonnecticut. . 42,229 19,569) 21.2 9.8 No. Carolina.| 109,430} 30,161} . 28.8 7.9 

Delaware. 7,254 3,407} 24.2 11.4 No. Dakota. . 16,584 5,146} 28.5 8.8 

D. of .C. 8,197} 24.1 O35 th OtOn he a. 186,353} 80,891) 23.8 10.3 

24,767| 24.5 10.2 Oklahoma, 50,386 19,079| 22.0 8.3 

29,526) 29.3 9.3 regon...... 35,206 14,080} 21.5 8.6 

,906| 27.5 eRe Woes lacie 2 227,227} 109,202) 21.7 10.4 

91,328] 22.1 10.9 Rhode Island. 16,861 8,188] 22.6 11.0 

39,544! 23.6 10.1 So. Carolina. . 57,759 17,957} 29,1 9.1 

26,064, 23.2 10.0 -||So. Dakota... 16,405 5,806) 26.8 9.5 

18,553) 22.5 9.8- ||Tennessee.... 82,127 28,826} 25.8 9.1 

,050} 27.0 SM TEXAS SS sis... 197,750) 64,245) 26.8 8.7 

23,561) 28.3 9.1 ORB. 0 ke 20,714 5,070) 30.9 7.6 

958} 24.6 11.k Vermont,.... 9,369 4,096). 25.8 11.3 

ge 22,440} 24.8 10.4 || Virginia. .... 82,057 28,976) 26.9 9.5 

Lass. 52,611} 21.0 11.3 pension, 55,833 22,21 Vie 9.0 

Michigan....| 154,730 56,786| 24.9 G1 W8iw a 52,396 17,600). 27.4 9.2 

Minnesota. . . 72,780| 27,400) 24.8 9.3 Wisecnaln.. 81,630 32,564) 24.7 9.9 
Mississippi... 65,303 20,296} 30.9 9.6 Wyoming... 7,418 2,385} 26.0 8.4 yo 
issouri...., 85,258] 42,752) 21.9 11,0 ||— = ele s re 
Miontana.... 5,035 5,88: 29.4 11.5 WisiSbateners 3,535,068|1,444,337| 24,2 9.9. Pr 
Nebraska. . 31,176 12,615} 24.3 9.8 ps 


| 436 Vital Statistics —Deaths, Causes and Rates; Deaths 
‘Deaths and Death Rates for Selected Causes, United States 194 


a Orcnver. "ot the digestive organs 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Leese 


of deaths among armed forces overseas. Rates per 100,000 
ee Peels polo population Serine armed forces pied sane 
Cause of death Number] Rate | ause of ¢ 


(fs SLE a ee Eee es 
All causes...............+.5.+-|1,444,337| 988.5 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fever. - 233 G21. TOMS). ats sc eee aes eee 
ee ag (meningococcus) ne 
: Bie er: ae Pek pele ee ee: 
aes he Oa Gee 
oe, Can Lh CRs RON aE 0.4 
Pu Sibo Dire 30.0 
2.0 }| SITET ante wr uate yorkie 
2.3 
Coe pees nig hae oe 
oo appene Bary See 
0.6 
ili 
1.3|| Nephritis 


Diseases of the-prostate. 
Diseases of RESenaHDy PEC Res armas 
Puerperal septicemia.......... 


and peritoneum............. Puerperal toxemia............+ 
Cancer of female genital organs. Hemorrhage, trauma or shock. 
Cancer of the breast........... Other puerperal causes......... 
Cancer (other sites)........... .6|| Congenital malformations........ 


Acute rheumatic fever........... 927 .6|| Diseases peculiar to first year of life 
Diabetes mellitus............... 26. Premature birth .- 3.4): .<gekans 
Exophthalmic goiter............. Other diseases peculiar to first 


Pellagra (except alcoholic)........ 606 1 1 Die Ob ieee cis ely 
Alcoholism (ethylism)........... Beal is kia hes CS i re APS Abels, Siesta 
Intracranial lesions of vascular HILL ohn A ae a. 5 xi er eens ee 
OLE INS aN. a 131,036 .7 || Accidental deaths. .............. 
Diseases of the heart. ........... 471,469 ; Motor-vehicle accidents........ 
Chronic rheumatic diseases of Other accidents’... .- 25.5. 
(AUGD UIs ea 23,287 i pennty ill-defined and unknown 


Diseases of coronary arteries 
and angina pectoris.......... 


160,520 


Deaths and Death Rates by Types of Accidents: United States _ 


Source; Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
(Rates per 100,000 estimated midyear population) 


Poisoning? by 


All Motor Air — a 
Yr,| acci- vehi- Rail- | trans- | Falls | Burns? |Drown-| Fire- Solids | Fooo§ 
dents clel road port ing arms Gas or po 
liquids E 
N E 
1935} 99,773 36,369 3,819 358 | 24,520 6,293 7,108 2,854 1,665 1,411 
1945] 95,918 28, 3,320 8,552 | 23,333 5,105 5,676 2,454 Z13al |S 15382 
1946} 98,033 33,411 2,937 1851 | 22)581 4,856 Riy6 2,816 1,874 1,536 
1947! 99,579 32,697 2,663 2,013 | 23,961 4,685 5,737 2,3 1,938 1,504 
1948] 98,001 32/259 2,502 1,912 | 24:266 4,593 5,299 2,270 2,002 1,436 
‘ i RATE 
1935] 78.4 28.6 3.0 0.3 19.3 4.9 5.6 2.2 1.3 11 
1945] 72.7 21.3 2.5 2.7 17.7 3.9 4.3 1.9 1.6 1,2 
1946} 70.1 23.9 2.1 1.3 16.1 3.5 4.0 2.0 1.3 11 
1947} 69.4 22.8 1.9 1.4 16.7 3.3 4.0 iy 1.4 1.0 
1948] 67.1 22.1 1%, 1.3 16.6 3.1 3.6 1.6 1.4 1.0 
Note—Data exclude deaths among armed forces overseas, 1945-48, Rates based on population excery 
armed forces overseas, 1945-48 inclusive. 
Wneludes collisions with trains and streetcars. 
2Excludes conflagrations. 
8Excludes poisoning by venomous animals. 
Death Sentences by States, 1948 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Prisons 
Number Number Number 
States exe- States exe- States exe- States 
cuted cuted cuted 
Alabama..:,... 2 OWES, e/a euc,son old —_ Nevada....... se South Dakota, . 
Arizona.......], '— Kansas... .... = N. ep eyed — Tennessee a4 
Arkansas. ..... 2 Kentucky,..... 3 New Jersey. 3 
California... ... 11 Louisiana...... 6 New Mexico...| —— 
Colorado.:..., — Maine.........,| —— New York..... 6 
Connecticut... . 1 Maryland... 3 North Carolina, 8 
Delaware...... — Massachusetts, . |... —— North Dakota..| — 
Dist. of Col... . 2 Michigan....., — Ohio's oo eee 7 
Floridan jis). 8 Minnesota..... — Oklahoma..... 2 
Georgia....... 13 Mississippi. .... 8 Oregon. 2's. 0a 1 
Tae braleiareteale — Aeeah oe ae —— Pea pee 5 3 
LOLS Stair cls = ontana...... cS hode Island. .} —— Total United 
Indiana....... — Nebraska...... 1 South Carolina, 5 States...... 


Of these, 35 were white; 81 Negroes; 2 other races. Put to death for murder: 32 white, 60 Ni 


2 other races. Rape: 1 white, 21 Negroes. Robber , 2 white. There wer 
a othe aovetty coe ees y were no other offenses for whit 
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. Vital Statistics—Motor Vehicle Deaths by States : 431 
Motor Vehicle Deaths: by States, 1947 to 1949 


Motor-Vehicle- Traffic Death figures from state traffic authorities; Total Motor-Vehicle 
5 "Death figures from National Office of Vital Statistics ¥ 


Motor-yehicle traffic deaths Total motor-vehicle deaths* 
(Place of accident) (Place of residence) 
re A EB ee CRE (i Bl a EE ES cette 
Number _ Mile death rate** Number Pop. death rate** 
ee WE ea ele Sly Pecan ee NEL) 
1949 _ 1948 . 1949 1948 1948 1947 - 1948 1947 
LAepeRELaie kare, 687 697 11.1 12.2 742 725 25.6 25.6 
eae Coe 281 301 10.7 BD 253 236 35.9 ee 
393 1 9.3 10.5 394 316 19.8 16. 
3,003 2,932 a 7.9 2,982 3,451 28.8 35.2: 
318 34 7.3 8.5 343 360 28.6 31.5 F 
199 255 3.4 4.6 263 254 13.2 12.9 a 
81 81 7.5 8.3 69 65 23.0 22.3 z. 
64 52 2.7 2,4 104 103 12,1 He * 
0 -702 8.1 9.1 689 722 28.4 1.0 
738 782 8.9 10.3 779 797 24.6 25.4 
168 20: 7.9 10.1 196 187 33.4 Bee 
1,791 1,939 7.6 8.4 1,950 1,982 23.4 23. 
eeu 1,071 8.7 9.0 1,073 1,123 27.4 29.3 é 
Er Ga 551 565 6.4 > 6:9 01 566 23.0 21.8 : 
SAR Ree See 497 489 8.0 8.2 499 430 26.3 22.3 Ps 
ete a as 613 512 9.3 8.4 727 719 25.5 25.9 : 
Aerie te 517+ 524F 8.9 9.8 504 5 19.5 19.7 : 
eee. OAe 60 181 6.0 7.1 173 176 19.3 19.9 4 
2 401 8.1 7.6 413 403 19.2 18.8 
471 445 4.2 4.2 20 591 11.2 12,8 
1,436 1,512 7.2 7.9 1,605 1,556 25.8 25.8 
38 5.9 6.5 593 61 20.2 21.4 
386 419 8.0 9.5 460 478 21.8 22.8 
797 818 6.4 Tel 881 816 22.6 20.9 
162 164 7.6 8.2 165 157, 32,3 32.2 
256 269 5.7 6.0 279 331 DAN, 25.8 
82 97 9.6 11.9 77 64 47.0 46.0 
72 91 4.6 6.1 95 105 18.2 19.7 
592 597 4.1 4.5 616 664 12.9 14.4 
+ ate i 245 25 10.1 11.3 226. 19. 39.6 35.3 
Os Nat ae 1,904 1,805 6.3 6.5 1,974 2,094 13.9 14,8 
Elona 843 73 8.4 7.9 827 87 21.8 23.8 
Se 134 10 8.6 6.5 115 13 19.8 . 257 
1,7 1,856 7.0 8.0 1,954 1,864 24.9 24.3 
518 51 7.9 8.3 518 53. 22.6 23.3 
A ee 55 41 6.3 TT 416 43 25.4 28.2 
1,607 1,671 6.4 7.0 1,790 1,814 17.1 17.3 
58 3.0 2.9 75 103 10.1 13.8 
548 521 11.0 11.4 535 529 27.0 27.1 
134 140 6.6 6.5 155 164 25.4 28.4 
7 660 9.0 9.3 650 686 20.4 22,2 
1,957 2,059 7.3 8.4 2,012 1,992 27.3 28.0 
74 22 7.7 10.3 226 77 33.7 27.7 
63 8 5.4 7.6 85 69 23.4 18.9 
810 730 9.1 9.0 699 676 22.9 22.5 
441 508 5.8 6.9 557 557 22.6 23.6 
356 406 8.1 9.6 456 408 23.9 21.7 
749 822 7.5 8.5 842 790 25.5 24.3 
mbar nes 137 145 10,4 11.2 112 98 39.3 37.0 
Mama fet GNSS yank arn sade elite dave «nll Wosbee eae la 32,259 | 32,697 22.1 22.8 


*Include both traffic and nontraffic motorsvehicle deaths. 


» #*The mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles; the population death 
rate is the number of deaths-per 100,000 population. 


{From state health’ authorities. 
Totals are not sums of state figures, except National Office of Vital Statistics, 1947 and 1948. 


: motor vehicle deaths in 1949—deaths from collisions with pedestrians, 8,900; other 
tee venicion” 10.300: railroad trains, 1,418; street cars, 50; bicycles, 500; animal drawn vehicles 
‘or animals, 100; fixed objects, 1,000; non-collision accidents, 9,250. 


Approximate total of non-fatal injuries, 1,100,000. 


Age of Drivers Motor-Vehicle Traffic Accidents, 1949 


Source: Reports of state traffic authorities 


ae ee In fatal accidents In all accidents 
setts Number Per cent Number | Per cent 
; its 2 es 2 
Been es ee eee 37,000 100% 14,350,000 100% 
enue dhryears eee eee ae 1,400 4 450,000 3 
20 years....... : 2/900 8 1,150,000 8 
GA EE TURS oa seca te ane aL 6,200 16 2'200,000 15 
D544 years... WE: 18/100 49 7/350,000 51 
ere er es a aps 6.600 18 2'650,000 19 
65 Gears RildipMOn eA iicadoie fe coe eke 1,800 5 550,000 4 


‘ rom 32 states in 1949 indicated that 2,700 women drivers were involved in 
Fee eer eet O00 in all accidents, 7 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively, of all drivers 


involved in accidents. 
No information is available on the relative amount of driving done by men and women, 


The distribution by age-of driver, of miles driven, or number of licensed drivers is not known. 
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438 Vital Statistics—Motor Vehicle Deaths; Lynchings; Kidnapings 
Deaths from Motor-Vehicle Accidents hess 

BY CLASS OF ACCIDENT: UNITED STATES i 

oe 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Officé’of Vital 
(Exclusive of deaths among armed forces overseas, 1940-48) 


pee Auto | Auto- 


Year | Total | Auto | Auto- | Street |Motor-|| Year | Total 
mobile!] Train car cycle? mobile!| Train 

1935...| 36,369 | 34,183 ,587 | 253 346 1942...] 28, 
1936...| 38,089 | 35,761 1,697 269 362 1943...) 23,823 
1987...) 39,643 | 37,205 1,810 264 364 1944...| 24,282 
1938...) 32,582 | 30.564 1,489 165 364 1945...| 28,076 67: 
1939...| 32,386 4 1,329 150 439 1946...| 33,411 8 
1940,,.| 34,501 | 32,245 1,707 132 417 1947... ,697 | 30,074 
1941,..| 39,969 | 37,512 1,840 118 499 1948...| 32,259 | 29,915 


Excludes collisions with trains or streetcars., 2Excludes collisions with automobiles. 


Death Rates for Motor-Vehicle Accidents 
DEATH-REGISTRATION STATES 1914-48 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
(Rates per 100,000 estimated midyear population) 


Year Rate Year Rate Year Rate Year Rate 
1914...... 4.2 i?) TL3. [(1T9Z8 ke 23.2 |/1935......] 28.6 |)1942...... 
Lo 5.8 | De 12.4 Li) ee 5.5 | ESSGS2 oh eOsF BSS 
NO1Gs 5. Pet WAG ZS. sos 14.6 ||1930...... 26.7 ||1987-.5 .> te 30. 8 ee ee 
COLF e We..5 8:6 -1)1924...... TRS” +|(09S)- 35.4. 27.1 }}1938.."... 26.2 > ieee, See 
POE S's Es iS: -}11925...... 16.8 TORS Sts 23.6 ||1939......) 24.7 |/1946.-...- 
BOLO latest Wd 1926... .<. 19.9 |||1983....>. 25.0 |}1940......) 26.1 111947... 52. 
DBA... TOC Te ta?) ae 21.6 1934...... 28.6 {|1941......] 30.0 {/1948...... 


Lynchings in the United States, 1900-1949 


Source: Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N. Negro) 


a 
Year | W.| N. |Total|) Year| W. | N. |Total)| Year) W.); N. |Total|) Year; W. | N. 
1900.. 9 | 106 | 115 |/1913 1} 51 7 1 2 
1901..| 25 | 105 | 130 |/1914 3 | 49 0 1 4 
1902, i 85 92 ||191 13 | 54 1 0 4 
1903. 15 84 99 ||1916 4 |} 50 3 0 6]. 
1904. 7 76 83 || 1917. 3 | 35 1 0 3 
1905. 5 57 62 |/1918. 4} 60 1 i) 2 
1906. 3 62 65 ||1919. 7 | 7 2 0 1 
1907, 2 58 60 |/1920. 8 | 53 4 0 : 
1908. 8 89 97 |/1921. 5 | 59 0 0 
909, 13 69 82. |/1922. 6 | 51 2 1 1 
1910, 9 67 76 ||/1923, 4 | 29 0 0 3 3 
1911. 7 60 67 |}1924. 0 | 16 0 —- 
1912.. 2 61 “63 (11925. Ou Ee 0 Total | 194 | 1,785! 1,979 
LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882-1949 j 
.|| State ; W. |; N. /Tot.|| State. State; W. 


24 
48 


Eo 


346 
2 
83 9 
1 22 
28 aq 
0 4 | 
5 
84)/|Penn. 
$7118. C... 1,292]3,430)4,72 


1933—Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, Denver. Re- 
leased March 1.—May 27-—Mary McElroy, Kansas 
City. Released May 28. Walter McGee sentenced 
to life imprisonment.—June 15—-William A. Hamm, 
Jr., St. Paul, banker. Released after one week. 
Alvin Karpis. sentenced to life. imprisonment.— 


July 10—August Luer, Alton, Ill. Released. Three Prine 


EGITORD, f 
men and a woman sentenced to life imprisonment. ; ody recovered June 8, Franklin P, McCa : 
—July 22—Charles F, Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- | pleaded guilty to the kidnaping and was put ti 
leased after nine days. George (Machine Gun) | death in the electric chair Feb. 24, 1939 


Kelly and five others sentenced to life imprison- 
ment.—Nov, 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal, Killed. 
Harold T. Thurmund and John M. Holmes, his ac- 
cused kidnapers, lynched by a mob. 

1934—Jan, 17—Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. Re- 
leased after three weeks. Two sentenced to life im- 
prisonment,—May 16—William F. Gettle, Los An- 
geles. Three men sentenced to 37 years’ imprison- 
ment each.—Oct: 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, 
Louisville. Released unharmed. Thomas H. Robin- 
son, Jr., serving life sentence. 

1935—May 24—George Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, 
Wash. Released after seven days. Kidnapers sen- 
tenced from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment. 

1936—Dec. 26—Charles Mattson, 10; Tacoma. 
et dead. Kidnaper escaped. 

93%—Sept. 25—Charles S, Ross, Chicago. Found 
dead. John H. Seadlund put to death.—Dec. 
Arthur Fried, White Plains, N. Y.; body not found, 
alleged to have been burned in the cellar of a public 


1940—Sept. 20—Mare de Tristan, 3, Hillsboroug ‘ 
Calif. Boy recovered Sept. 22, alive and wel 
Wilhelm J. Muhlenbroich, 39. German immigrar! 
of 1935, arrested, charged with the crime. He wal 
convicted and was sentenced to life imprisonment 
On Dec. 26, 1940, in San Quentin Prison, he a’ 
tempted suicide. 
1942—Oct. 12—Ruby Evelyn Cremeans walke 
into the nursery at Saint Ann’s Hospital, Columb: s 
O., and, directing a revolver at the attendants, kid) 
naped Daniel Joseph Scanlon, an eight-monthsi: 
old baby. The kidnaper left by the ambulance) 
door of the hospital where a car was waiting 
and drove off at a high rate of speed. The kid! 
naper transported the baby from Columbus tt 
Huntington. W. Va. Subsequently she carried th): 
baby to Portsmouth, O., where on Dec. 5, 1949) 
she was apprehended at a hotel with the baby, Shi 
advised FBI agents that she kidn: the babi! 
because she was lonesome. She pleaded lty an 
was sentenced to serve twenty years’ imprisonment 


| 
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| - Registered Hospitals in the U. S. and their Capacities 


Source: The American Medical Association; data are for 1949 


Patients | Average Hos- Bas- | Patients | Aver: 
Admitted| Census State |pitals| Beds /sinets|Admitted Canoe 
262,518] 15,585/| Nev... 13 

9 5,124 x 3 Re 39 


tate pitals Beds sinets 
t 19,281] 1,235 
6.467 7 


N 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 


i é 864 5,344 

10,216 aid 3,587 51,628 
31,602 pesos = 

; 4,414||Tot....| 6,572|1,439,030|89,386|16,659 973/1,224,951 
160,787| 10,574 


f Hospitals (beds in parentheses)—Federal, 361 (182,254); State, 573 (656,611); County, 
"(103.209); City. 373 (71,779); City-County, 69 (11,302); Church, 1,000 (146,315); Nonprofit, 2,067 
13,576); Individual and partnership, 1,077 (29,669); Corporations, 401 (24,315). z 


Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Illness, 1948 


Source: National Institute for Mental Health; figures show average daily number of inmates 


State No. State No. 

INGVAGS  ooavat ces 361)//South Dakota...} 1,650 
: New Hampshire..| 2,446|/Tennessee....... 6,343 
este eta , New Jersey......| 11,865)|/Texas. ......,..) 14,378 

eo AS ! New Mexico... .. 976)|Utah. iu. ces F 
Re ao New York.......| 79,043|/Vermont........) 1,147 
8, aryland....... North Carolina. . 8,410] |/Virginia,,....... 616 
1,226||Massachusetts...| 23,412])/North Dakota...| 2,054 Washington..... 6,862 

aie 6.342||Michigan.......| 19,468//Ohio...........| 22,898||West Virginia....| 4) 

6'060||Minnesota...... 10:411||Oklahoma....... 7,162||Wisconsin,...... : 
Sete S 9,152||Mississippi......] 4,463//Oregon......,..| 4,047|/Wyoming....... 606 
1k SE 1,093||Missouri........] 12,359||Pennsylvania....| 35,364 ——— 
SONS ed 34,171||Montana........ 1,847||Rhode Island....| 3,009 Tot. U. S.... .|463,496 

ndiana........ | 9,029I|Nebraska....... 4'403||South Carolina...| 4,980 

an ersons on the administrative Note: Statistics on the average daily resident 
; aw Art Bite: ipaatutons: The maintenance | Patient population are based on reports from 207 
aits © 1948 re $302,188,479 of which hospitals; statistics on administrative staff, are 
penditures in Wwe Peete isi based on reports from 199 hospitals; statistics on 
aries and wages took $165,836,700; provisions expenditures are based on reports from 200 hos- 
69,436,144. The average per capita cost per pa-|pitals. Figures for Ohio receiving hospitals are 


aM for the year was $658.69. included, 


Psychiatric Patients in Hospitals in the U. S. 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health; data are for psychotie first admissions 


=e 4 Cerebral 
General | Alcoholic | Arterio- Senile Manic- | Dementia; All Other 
pear septal Paresis Sclerosis Depressive} Praecox | Psychoses 
| 5 7,998 4,788 12,625 8,440 11,132 20,896 27,478 
1320 ae 901040 7,196 4,845 2,319 8,707 10,433 20,457 -26,983 
yi 97)288 7,501 5,319 13,441 9,781 10,551 22,155 28,540 
1942... 2: 981424 7,281 5,054 13,986 10,889 11,026 22,643 27,545 
BO, 102,104 6,751 5,036 14,308 11,978 10,562 24,939 28,530 
1944)... 111,325 6,605 873 15,132 12,771 11,811 29,010 32,123 
O45... 22. 114,535 6,496 4,8 15,334 12,756 12,348 29,882 32,894 
4G)... 120,761 6,021 5, 15,665 13,543 12,078 29,753 37,988 
7l 299/511 5,247 5,450 + 16,367 13,692 11,222 24,141 23,% 
tie: ro 2100, 106 4,375 5,667 16,318 14,173 9,948 25,279 24,351 


How to Help Avoid Automobile Accidents 


Source: National Safety Council, Chicago 


orner and another car is| your lane, but give way to the right, blow your 

poaching Pra ra crossroad, let him cross| horn and slow down quickly. 
et ‘even if you haye the right of way. Slow down when following a truck uphill so that 
hen the driver in the car ahead holds out his | you can see whether a car is approaching from the 
nand, slow down or even stop until you know what | opposite direction. Always slow slightly and keep 
he is going to do—turn right, or left, or stop. to the right when rounding hilltops. 5 

When passing a parked car, especially in school When driving along an open road, don’t try to 
jones, slow down and blow your horn to warn any) go at more than 50 miles an hour even if there/is 
yhild that may dash into the street. no visible traffic. It isn’t worth it in terms of 

Don’t drive after having one or more drinks, Role calety and easlomy, 
Alcohol duils your driving ability. wi starting on a trip, check not only your 
| meet a car hugging the center line and hen t PRT cece A 
Renin. don’t try to force him back by holding | brakes and tires, but also lignts, wip 2 
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Marital Status of U, Ss. Civilian Stor ay 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Wid- 
owed 


Single | Married Single | Married 


White 
 _- 1940..|14,837,470 27, 437,546] 1,891,484|/577,034]...... ih, 602, 852 27.278, 696) 
J 1930.; 1256s 445 23'850,904| 1,766.666|431,372| 74 2,698)23 682.3: 
i920. 11/782! 66a 19,698,113] 1,549,164|207,663 4 373, 19, ata "238 
0. 21} 247,595] 55,713 953,806] 2,398,144] 652,663] $8,868 
‘- i 20... rie ger 3050;207 200:734| 26,689 825/258] 2'039,181| 507,961] 43,871 
Other 


Races i 
..| 119,817} 118,384] ~ 10,775] 2,393 30,149} 90,292] 13,111] 2,068 
1920.| _"80.025| Toor7se]_ 8410] "932 18,912| _69,514| 10,002! "868 


Total males, 15 years old and over: 1940. 49,335,632; white 44,743,534; nonwhite 4,592,098. 
Total females, 15 years old and over: 1940, 49,361,562; white 44,560,185; nonwhite 4,801,377. 


MARITAL STATUS OF U. S. CIVILIAN POPULATION BY STATES (1940 CENSUS) 
Males 15 Years Old and Over Females 15 Years Old and Over 
Single | Married [Widowed |Divorced 


States 


Maryland. ....... 
Massachusetts... . 


North Carolina.... 
North Dakota..... 


(CLG pe SRA aa 
Oklahoma, 12 
OPEZON,,. i S655 
Pennsylvania. 06 
Rhode Island, .,.. ry: 
South Carolina... . 12 
South Dakota..... 71th 
Tennessee. ....... 17,574 
BXBSO Sele ete sy 53,2859) 
DUBE: Ala teinis. ae'e,6'v 1548) 
Vermont... ...:... at t 
PAEIR ete ws os 11,8 7 | 
Washington..,.... 18,48 
West Virginia..... 8,44 
Wisconsin. ....... 9 ‘ ‘ 17,60. 
Wyoming,........ 36,94 58,360 3,69 . 17,160 1,87% 
Wotal,....... 16,376,595 |30,191,087| 2,143,552] 624,398|12,751,772|30,087,135] 5,700,092| 822, i 


Figures cover the whole population, including civilian. 


— the married males 104,935 were 15 to 19 years old, as compared to 713,940 married females. : 
those ages. 


Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over: April, 194¢ 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
(Thousands of persons 14 years old and over) 


14 to | 35 to | 55 yrs. 14 to | 35 to | 55 yrsi@ 
Sex and maritai |Total 34 54 and Sex and marital | Total 34 and | 
status years | years over status ‘ years | years over | 
Males, tis. vss.% 53,448 |29,007 |18,593 |12,958 i eae 30,704 
BONO os ale ae 13,952 |17,252 | 1,673 | 1,023 ||Single. 
“Tg CL BS Soran 36,474 |11,444 |16,216 | 8,927 ||Married. 
Wife present... .|35,323 |11,050 |15,761 | 8,595 Husband present. 35, 323 
Wife absent... .. 1,151 495 456 332 Husband absent. . rF 690 
Memaowed..:...5.. 2,181 41 355 | 1,785 ||Widowed......... 6,582 


Divorced. |) 21.1 842 271 359 222 ||Divoreed.......... 1,233 


Marriages! 
Rate 


8.8 0.5 4 be 
oon 0.5 0 6 
9.0 0.5 on a) 
9.2 0.6 3 4 
9.2 0.6 0 1.5 
9.0 0.6 10.4 1.5 
8.6 0.6 10.3 15. 
8.9 0.6 10.2 1.6 
~ 9.0 0.6 10.1 1.6 - 
8.9 0.6 9.8 “7 
8.8 0.7 10.1 fy 
9.0 0.7 9.2 1.6 
9.3 9.7 8.6 1.5 
9.6 0.8 7.9 1305 
9.8 0.8 Brey 1.3 
es 10.1 0.8 10.3 1.6 © 
Se 0.8 10.4 1.7 
10.0 0.3 10.7 1.38 
10.5 0.8 11.3 1.9 
aiateieic.afe 10.8 0.9 10.3 1.9 
spaces Lee 0.9 10.7 1.9 
ates oe 99 0.9 12.1 2.0 
Weng a ali sts 10.3 0.9 12.7 ‘2.2 
10.2 1.0 13.2 2.4 
eo sie ae 10.5 1.0 11.8 2.6 
10.5 0.9 11.0 2.9 
10.3 1,0 12.2 3.5 
10.0 1.0 16.4 4.3 
10.6 1.1 13.9 3.3 
744, 14S 1.2 12.4 2.8 
1,000, 109 9.7. 116,254 1.1 10.7 2.6 


Year 


ae Mavic ona Divorces in the United States 
_ Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
(Rates ae 1, 800 estimated geuiyeee, population) 


Marriages! ; 
No. 


Tiage licenses issued in 


Divorces? 


—_——_— 


Se 


the 91 cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants (or their counties)—(1939) 
8.989; (1940) 476,904; (1941) 547,177; (1942) 594,908: (1943) 561,962; (1944) 513,147; (1945) 569,289; 
6) 769,249: (1947) 673,440; (1948) 614,029: (1949) 529,597. 


Marriages, Divorces, and Rates by States, 1948 


* Seurce: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
(By place of occurrence. Rates per 1,000 estimated total midyear population present in area) 


ta are estimated except for 1916, 1922-32, and 1944-49. Rates for 1940-49 based on population 
ding armed forces overseas. 
ata are estimated except for 1888-1906, 1916, 1922-32. 
luding armed forces overseas. 
Data for 1949 are preliminary estimates. 


Rates for 1947-49 based on population 


Number Rate Number Rate 
Mar- Di- Mar- Di- Area Mar- Di- Mar- Di- 
riages yorces! | riages | vorces! riages vorces! | riages | vorces! 

20,926 9,699 2 3.3 211,000) $319.3 267.1 
824,824). .....-.- SS B.a Maw Scar 1,260} 16.1 2.4 
343,490 8,905] 322.5 4.6 6,931] 10.9 1.5 
88,242 42,342 8.5 4.1 631} 28.9 4.6 
STA OOR IG to. SU Pers ca |e ee ee RDG OSA a oan 11.0; Shes 
21,611 2,847; 10.9 BAAN CE C829) 7B law pee 878-2 atrercas 

2,6) 415 8.9 1.4 692 9. 1,2 
311,591 1,955} 313.4 2.3 225,800} 310.6 23.3 

21,510 18,015 8.9 Pte ORI S oy.) irae eee DaG lee noone eae cA les ear aee T ae 

468,206] 4 ....... LUE be ain ie rsehs 6,405 7.5 3.9 

8,354 3,190; 14.3 5.4 13,857 9.4 1.3 

BIOL QDS snin> >< ORe a << Poet 817) 11.7 Ahad 
SOAS BN Hove tae oe BNI hie win a ciate |g hom «akan | = C40, 20 Nees crepe ame §2:3.6.- bi}! -sahercaaam™ 

28,585 5,609} 10.9 2.1 7,33 1,030} 12.0 LF 
20,283 25,700} 10.7 23.0 31 8,292 4.8 2.6 
1: 5 74 aaa VS Oe ee eae r 39,587] 315.3 5.4 
929:000)\...°-. cee RAE Pista ras 7,32 2,199; 10.9 3:3 
10,293 2,260) 11.5 - 2.5 Walinrt wie. ok col 3,889 520) 10.7 1.4 
356,177 5,999} 326.1 - 2.8 IN Us 3s aereits 37,423 7,081; 12.3 2.3 
45,940 7,653 9.9 Eh Wish... fae 335,007 8,105} 314.2 3.3 
61,986 16,017; .10.0 2.6 W. Va. 816,495).. .5 cuiccoon 38.6 ae 
333,085 4,678} #11.3 P62 Wise... 32,579 5,075 9.9 1.5 
53,64 ,69 25.4 3.2 Wi0 is 3,736 1,246} 13.1 4.4 
342,534 212,200) 310.9 23.1 ox ao = 

7,181 09! 14.0 4.1 Tot. U.S 1,811,155] 408,000; 12.4 22.8 
yebr..:... 14,938 2,752} 11.6 2.1 


includes reported annulments 


2Estimated. 
8Marriage licenses, 


The Dionne and Diligenti Quintuplets 


he Dionne quintuplets—Emilie, Yvonne, Cecile, ; pounds, was’ born to the Dionnes Sept. 3, 1946. 
Eris and Annette—were born to Mr. and Mrs, | the 14th child. 
iva. panes May 28, 1934 in Callander, Ontario. a 
ir. Allan R. Dafoe, a country doctor, since de- The Diligenti quintuvlets—two boys and three 
eased, delivered the babies, all of whom were | girls—were born to Franco and Vallotta de Diligenti 
orm within a half hour in the log farmhouse of | July 15, 1943 in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Senpra 
heir parents. Their aggregate weight at birth was Diligenti, 42 years old, was attended only by a 
3 pounds 6 ounces but they gained in weight | midwife in whose home the births occurred. The 
children’ were named Franco, Maria Fernanda, 


the average child of their age. Pra, 
aie boy, oats ae approximately eight! Maria Ester, Maria Christina and Carlos Alberto. 


, 


* 
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Marriage Information 


Soe eres ruoe earn nen ee emergency, where due rega! 
and we! equires. 


With consent |Without consent 
Men |Women| Men |Women 


ee 18 16 21 18 
BRS em 2 wc". 18 16 2 1s 3 
aie, TL 16 16 21 18 A 
Comnecticnut......... 16 16 21 21 2 
Delaware............ 18 16 21 18 5 
District of Columbia. . 18 16 21 18 2 
Pol Sc +. aA ot oo 
Oy as 15 16 | is 18 a 
Bote Sods, oases 18 
ee 8 a = : 3 
Rests 1 é 
= era | al 2 : 
Kentuck Q 
Pouleians. 18 16 21 21 = 
aine. . 16 16 21 18 a 
Maryland ©. . 18 16 21 18 3 
Massachusetts 18 16 21 18 oe 
Michigan Note 18 18 3 5 
Minnesota. 18 | 6 21 18 yi 
pe eeappt Note 21 18 ¥ 0 
issour! 5 15 21 18 “ 
Montana 18 16 21 18 23 
Nebraska. 18 16 21 21 20 
INGVROR ae nye. es 18 16 21 18 5. 
New Hampshire 14 i ae 20 18 2 
New Jersey.......... 18 16 21 18 -0 
New Mexico......... 18 16 2 18 2. 
Wew York. ...... a 16 14 21 18 2. 
North Carolina....... 16 16 18 18 5. 
North Dakota....... 18 15 21 18 pe 
BPs pons Bea sarass 2 18 16 21 21 2.5 
Oklahoma 18 15 21 18 3 
One e.. 18 15 21 18 3 
Pennsylvania 16 16 21 21 ee 
Rhode Island 18 16 21 21 5 
South Carolina 17 14 18 18 2 
South Dakota... 18 15 21 21 Required i 
‘Tennessee. «>... 16 16 21 21 Required 1.0 
AES ENTS SS ae ee 16 14 21 18 Required YD 
DETER MR eehs is. cro gids ev. 16 14 21 18 Required 56 
WeEPMOND 5. ate es 18 16 21 18 Required 3.0 
VEMIME Nace iee viaie ees 18 16 21 21 Required 2! 
Way Canad re ee Note 15 21 18 Required 2. 
West Virginia........ 18 16 21 21 Required 2% 
Wisconsin. .......... 18 15 21 18 Required 0.56 
WYOMING nite ae 18 16 21 21 Required 2.06 


Note—Common law prevails; 14 years for male,'12 years for female. ~ 


: Corer male only, examination for venereal disease, at any time within 15 days prior to applicat: 
or license. ? 


(*)Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $1.00. ii 
(1)For non-residents 96 hours; when one party is a resident 24 hours. No wait after obtaining licen: 
(2)Three clear days (not counting either day of application or day of issuance). 4 


(3)No wait unless female is under 18, then must have writtén consent of parent or guardian unl 
application 1s posted publicly for 5 days. 


(4)Five days if under age and without consent, otherwise none. 
(5)$1.00, plus 10c to file required medical certificate, and 50¢ to certify certificate or court ore 


waiving same has been filed. 


Penalties for Murder in the United States 


tate Penalty* tate Penalty* State Penalty 


Alabama....|Electrocution Mass... \ss ve Electrocution So. Carolina . | Electrocution 
Arizona .....|Lethal Gas Michigan. ...|Life Imprisonment So. Dakota. .|Electrocution 
Arkansas ...|Electrocution Minnesota, . .| Life Imprisonment Electrocution - 
California. ..|Lethal Gas temas cape -|Electrocution Electrocution _- 
Colorado, ...|Lethal Gas Missouri. ...|Lethal Gas AS Hanging or Shoot 
Connecticut .|Electrocution Montana ..|Hanging Electrocution 
Delaware ...|Hanging Nebraska, ..|Electrocution Virginia ....|Electrocution | 
Dist. of Col. .|Electrocution Nevada..... Lethal Gas Washington ,|(1) Life . Imprisar 
.|Electrocution New Hamp. .|Hanging ment or Hangin 
. |Electrocution New Jersey ./Electrocution W. Virginia. .)Electrocution 
Hanging New Mexico .|Electrocution Wisconsin ...| Life Imprisonment, 
.|Electrocution New York., |Electrocution Ww Lethal Gar x 
Hlectrocution N. Carolina, ; Lethal Gas U._S. (Fed. 
anging o. Dakota. .|Life Imprisonment -) .-.|(2) De: ‘ 
. .| Hanging Ohio........|Electrocution ‘ < Se Hineiee vou 
..|Electrocution Oklahoma, . .|Electrocution Canal Zone., |Hanging 
‘ ee oention q Greudnts ig et mas Hawaii......|Hanging 
: e prisonmen: ennsylvania|Electrocution Puerto Rico.. 
Maryland . ..'Hanging Rhode Island! Life Imprisonment Hnwte oan 


Virgin Islands|Hanging 

()In most of the States like penalties can apply to convicti for r 

arson, treason, etc. In many States the law penile a jury snouid tucee) 

sentence other than death. : 
(1) The jury decides upon the penaity. 


(2) If State within which sentence is im 
s0me other State in which sentence shall 5 


kidnapping for ranso 
should it so desire, "io recommend 


osed does not have death penalty the Court shall esig: 
e executed by manner prescribed. in that State. . 


d. Some States apply statutes st 


rk, 3, N. ¥. 
initiating proceedings since e 
ee gp gS different interp 


Vital Statistics—Divorce Information 


Grauada for Divorce 


Compiled by John H. Mariano; Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 110 East 42nd Street. 
Persons contemplating divorce should study latest decisions or secure legal advice 
retations or exceptions in each case can change the 
rictly, others are more lenient. é 


r) a 3 
ji eo] tf o ts 
> mo} 2 om) oe & 
a ere ts S/ezis [6 | 2 | » [ES 
& | p> | 2 ee ioe eh cp 3 ie 2 ar 
Ss|P)/E)/2]S]e/2}ag@ [ge § Bee 
313] e)ele}]8]&/S8le,{ss1 8 so | ee 
2} 8181842 o | 58laq| % £Sa5 
eg ec ee » 38 33 
< Z/<4/e/5 |/aelasies| 6 es | Ses 
eee ob epee tok fp eee les 5 ae alae ea lyear* |None-R 
Aion 2.4 x x x x x x x eas attend sates —ee 1 ye None-S 
SMT 6 nics x x : a eer ae. x x aS elcaratatal oe 3 months/None 
ee ie Xx x x * ai Sp 2 5 SoA deena bs Oe Bee teat year year 
x x x x x x x S Bal Peer ogee is te l year |6 months 
Biletpasy= bats x x x x x Kop o ce efiiee | SSS sell SERS ar aN One 
aa ues x x x x x H pererelis svee|cedeleres cee [ie VORA eek irene 
Pea te ie, Se | eae eae 2 Se ar oN Peet sry ©: <A 2 years* |6 months 
+ pie ae x x TEA ici Ng Rete: ekalas eGR | aves || 6 aces bata ce tea 90 days* | None 
Seis irae x x slave oil ie x x | 5X Pane vate ater Lene = 
ate ahaa x x x x x cee eee eee arene Papen. weeks |None 
3 Eee x x beni eine 3 x Scared eto kei|jorete » PA l year. |None 
“SEER, Ra x x x x x x x secalewee|eececees td YORE:  HNOHG 
x x 5 Sat IEE a ey SAE ceefecee|esieoees ofl Year — |NoneS 
BoB a tae oa Fals ar x x x x x x x i Xe] ere oa ae None-T 
Wiehe 5-9 e% x ba A feet) Wess = x x j....| x |C-D-E-X/1 year None 
ste ae ie x x Sic lk x X |....[.-..|....].,..|F+P-B-A |1 year 
eee Sie x x x x b ema > x JA l year. |None 
eRe Hie Spe Se ae aa OD (> a eS ees ees ae aidace| Rasa l year* |None 
rs eee x x x x * x x x +e]+.+.e0 «15 Years* /6 mos.-L 
i sees aaalers x x x x x x Pelton heaters | oe Rie eareieeaaes year |None 
Neds x x Ob Fix o/s |x x = |e oe ge see Sra 2 l year. |None-T 
x x > oe eee ee x x 5 Sa een er ae .|1 year |None 
Se SS ae x x x x x x x GO Devtlica' wi peeul 1 year None 
ase ioa x x x x x Xo El Sapiens cxelf areata annie’ tae oiehy l year |None 
x x x x x x Merl kin ara atiath) daysteta iets 2 years* |6 months 
x x x x x x De ites cexvathl uteaeil braeea ef 6 weeks one 
x x x x x x x Bik a Waslabey oi asararad Md 1 year* |None 
x x > oe Ee | Sa mere en vesleevcfesseses. (2 Years |3 Months 
x x x x x 4 x Par) AES rere 1 year* |None 
Rake cohede hae sills ore nisi Sarl oe a acer | acai iaeaee year* {3 mos.-M 
Kit] i) sya taWceavaiel bocasPo Rene one. oF x fare arte 2 6 months| None 
x x xd} x x Reehogretcais aha ail Caratetea |i eaaltte eee year *% 
x x x x x x x is ‘cont haa -o.se/L year |None 
x x x x ve x x ui Ih OMe fiat oot te 1 year 6 months 
x x x x x x av ave eve reales lyear  |None-T 
x x x al a x gett Ri JES 1 year None 
x x x x x x x x Ariel 2 years. |6 months 
x x ee pee > a Eta ae ce ee 
x x x x x Rls Saswies| ta sakare None 
x x x BEB Oe * x x Seer crete None 
x x Dl Ar oe ie Seer Se Ree None-N 
x x x x x x x Becton: frarasite 6 months 
x x x 2 ie eye ik ley es EP. Pane as, 4 6 mos.-0 
bial agai a pen ee Bias, bes x veel aaa hee oc asst None-V 
x x x x x x x veee| -X ~|BeX 1 year 6 months 
x BITE KS ae yon) TRAE eee ares 3 Kiln aisha pare eteapleress 2 years* |None-R 
x x x K x x 5 ee oes Pekan Weare x 2 years |1 yearj 
x x x x x x 9 kT > etl ANN PRE: B-J \60 days |None 


efore Tight to remarry. 


A—Violence. . 
B—Indignities. 
C€—Loathseme disease. 


E—Unchaste behavior after marriage. 


G—Unchastity of wife prior to marriage. 
H—Any gross misbehavior or wickedness. 
——Wife being a prostitute. ; 
J—Husband being a vagrant. 


e, two years. 

Defendant must wait two years to remarry. 
—Plaintiff, three months; 
yurt. So-called Enoch Arden 
¥ five successive years if unknown to be alive. 


Q—Crime against nature. 
R—Sixty days to remarry. , 

'S—One year to remarry. 

T—Six months to remarry. 

U—Adultery cases, discretion of Court. . 
V—Four months to remarry. 


‘X—Separation no cohahitation—five years. 
Y--Separation no cohabitation—three years. 


annulment. Not so the defendant, who is 


'IN—Except in cruelty cases, one year to remarry. 
O—Plaintiff, six months; defendant, two years to remarry, 
P—If guilty spouse is sentenced to infamous punishment, 


D-—Joining religious order disbelieving in marriage. 


Z—Separation for two years after decree for same: 


Notes—The plaintiff can invariably remarry in the State where 
excep 


s elapsed even the offender can apply for special permission. 
he U. S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick divorces 
wild be challenged as illegal if notice of the action was not 
ie divorcing State, excepting where the partner was represen 
i é 


*Exceptions are to be noted: **Determined by court order. Georgia, 


F—No reconciliation for one year aiter judgment of separation. 


W—Separation for three years after decree for same. 


period of 30 days to elapse 


K—Plaintiff husband. one year; plaintiff wife, 22 months; defendant husband, 14 months; defendant 


defendant may not remarry before three years without consent of 
law provides: for annulment of marriage for absence of either party 


he or she procured a decree of divorce 
in certain States. After a period of time 


served on the divorced partner within 
ted at the proceedings, 


DP ter i 


ne , " 
- ‘ 


444 Vital Statistics—Blue Cross 


Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 


{ Cross’ : 
Source: Richard M. Jones, sig 47 iB Capa fe Pig or ahr] 


Enroll- 


Plans ment 


Colorado. ..... 
Connecticut... . 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I 

3 North Carolina. 
1 50,156]| North Dakota. . 
3 whi 
1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

it 


ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS 


i , ~ 


of the American Hospital Associati 


i 


i PR il | 


—. 


47 states, Dist, 
of Col., Puerto 
Rico and eight 
giCanadian 
Provinces..... 


CT I ID tt et I Nt a bt bet lt te 


OF JAN. 1 OF EACH YEAR 


Partici- -Partici- | Partici- 
Date | Plans} pants Date | Plans! pants Date | Plans} pants Date | Plan 
1 nil linss 54,4941/1939..| 56 2,874,055/|1943..) 77 |10,458,899]/1947, . 
1938. . oa 214,313}/1940..| 59 4,431,772)/1944..| 80 | 13,005,493 : 
1937..) 34 608,021]/1941..| 67 6,049,222//1945..| 85 {16,511,198 
1938. .| 40 1,364,975/|1942..| 71 8,456,267|11946..) 87 |19,989,205!| 19. 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organiza- 
tions that provide hospital service to members. 
Enrollment as of December 31, 1949, constituted 
22.31% of the population of the United States and 
Puerto Rico and 20.39% of that of Canada. During 
1949 Blue Cross Plans paid $327,857,819 to hos- 
pitals for care of 4,047,677 members for 29,613,574 
days of bed_care. This amount represented 84.46% 
of total income, the remainder being devoted to 
total operating expense, 8.82% of income, and 
reserves, 6.72%. 

Blue Cross Plans provide service in semi-private 
accommodations in 4,000 hospitals, for a period 
ranging from 21 to 120 days at full benefits per 
year or per disability, usually plus a period of 
partial benefits, ranging from 30 to 180 days. All 
Plans provide board and room, general nursing 
care, use of operating and delivery rooms, routine 
laboratory service, routine drugs and medications, 
routine dressings and casts. Most of the Plans 
cover the following services in varying degrees: 
special diets, emergency room care, anesthesia, 
X-ray, electrocardiograms, basal metabolism tests, 


.12,783,135 on December 31, 1949. The largest meas 


physical therapy, oxygen therapy and pathology 


Average monthly subscription rates for ¢ 
cates providing care in semi-private accom ad 
tions are $1.17-for an individual and $2.77 | 
a family including husband, wife and unma 
children under 19. Members of one Plan moyi 
into the area of another Plan usually may tran 
their memberships. A reciprocal program, | 
Inter-Plan Service Benefit Bank, supplemented _ 
schedules of benefits in non-member hospitals, ¢ 
sures receipt of care in any recognized general ha 
pital in the world. | 

Medical and surgical care are available throug! 
66 prepayment plans affiliated with 80 Blue | 
Plans. 57 of the Plans are known: as Blue Shies 
Plans. Enrollment in these medical plans total 


cal Plans, as of December 31, 1949, were tho 
covering New York City (1,54%672 members, 
Michigan (1,502,958 members) and Califor 
(884,848 members). Average subscription rates all 
proximate those of Blue Cross. } 


Periodic Reproduction Rates 


Source: Bureau 


of United States Population — 


of the Census 


Figures show the number of daughters born ber generation for every 1,000 women born during ¢ 
preceding generation, (Statistics based on sample data on population by age, from censuses of 19 
and 1910, and current population survey made in April, 1947.) 


Gross reproduction rate 
1942 1935 1930 


Net reproduction rate 


Subject 1905 1942 1935 1930 | 1908 
to to to to to to to 
1947 1940 | 1935 | 1910 1947 | 1940 1935 
Color 
AL CHSBRES wise sisi s/sieisiv visio es eos e.ereds 1,402 | 1,101 | 1,108 
IVGUMEEMEE GANIC ats cip 50.05 + ah ora 1,365 | 1,063 | 1,080 
NOEL WLIMESEEE In lare a7aphoTati's o's o':c oom aye eters 1,713 | 1,413 | 1,336 
Residence 
LIND HI. | ie wis 1,177 815 839 
Rural-nonfarm 1,586 | 1,294 | 1,296 
Rural-farm,.... 2,029 | 1,878 844 
Region : 
The northeastern states. -.,.. 1,203 881 919 
The northcentral states...... 1,356 | 1,045 | 1,044 
RPHSIBOUGH. °c) Miyete bie cis sec. > 1,610 | 1,363 | 1;382 
EME INCEU Yr. MURRIUaIal« v ctelele suatels + e ocae ds 1,440 } 1,057 } 1,003 
The survey in April, 1947, indicated that the} rural-nonfarm areas i = 
urban population had a net reproduction rate | areas. and’ 1.808 for) ruxateee 


sufficient for permanent population replacement, 
for the first time in more than 40 years, 

It is estimated that for the 5-year period ending 
in April, 1949, the average net reproduction rate of 
the female population (regarded as a whole and 
not limited to those married) was about 1,385 for 
the United States, 1,186 for urban areas, 1.628 for 


Between April, 1940, and April, 1949, rates 
children under 5 years old per 1,000 women 15 
49 years old, married and husband present, i 
creased about 36 percent in urban areas, 22 percer 
in rural-nonfarm areas, and there was virtual 
no change in rural-farm areas. For the Unite 
States as a whole, the gain was 23 percent. 


nt 


3 3 pn 
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Vital Statistics—Blue Shield Plans; Crime Reports 
; Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plans 


jource: Frank E. Smith, Director, Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, enrollment as of December 31, 1949 


ee | Virginia.) 
Washington... 
West Virginia. 


wrth : 
rig belt aig 
ey 


mh 


Canadian 
Provinces: 


40 states, D. 
of C,., Puerto 
5}|Rico, Hawaii 
& five Cana- 
dian Prov..... 


(BO ph SD BND END Pet OD rt ND ID Pt tt 


14,228,781 


ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF JAN. 1 OF EACH YEAR 


Partici- 
pants 


Partici- 
pants 


Date’| Plans 
18 915,658//1946..} 31 2,277,874 
23 1,408,652|/1947..| 45 4,185,872 


Blue Shield Plans are non-profit organizations 
Bey pro by state or local medical associations. 


Date | Plans 
—_———_ 


€y provide medical and surgical service to mem- 
rs. Enrollment December 31, 1949, constituted 
.69 per cent of the population of the United 
utes, Puerto Rico and Hawaii served by Blue 
ield and 6.31 per cent of the population of 
anada served by Blue Shield. During 1949, Blue 
Shield Plans paid $79,218,673 to physicians for 
care of Blue Shield members. This amount repre- 
‘sented 78.99 per cent of total income, the re- 
inder being devoted to total operating expense, 
3.88 per cent of income, and reserves, 7.13 per 


nt. 
Blue Shield Plans provide benefits in the form 
service or cash indemnities depending upon the 
income of the subscriber. Generally speaking a 
Single person with an income of $2050 and a family 
“with an income of $3100 receive benefits in the form 
of services described in the membership contract 
/ and the Blue Shield Plan pays the physician’s fee 


Partici- 
pants 


14,228,781 


Partici- 
Date | Plans| pants 


1948. .| 67 7,328,143}| 1950. - 
1949..] 71 [10,367,464 


for all such services performed. When the subserib- 
er’s income exceeds these average income limits, the 
subscriber receives cash or credit in specified 
amounts described in ‘his membership contract 
which he may apply toward the physician’s bill 

Blue Shield Plans offer medical care, surgical 
and maternity care during delivery, diagnostic 
X-ray and anesthesia. In addition, many Plans also 
cover the following services in yarying degrees: 
X-ray, laboratory examinations, medical examina- 
tions, medical treatment, radium treatment and 
consultant’s benefits. 

Average monthly subscription rates are $0.80 
for an individual and $2.06 for a family including 
husband, wife and unmarried dependent children. 
Members of one Plan moving into the area of an- 
ee Plan usually may transfer their member- 
ships. 

The majority of the Blue Shield medical’ care 
Plans are coordinated with Blue Cross hospital 
service Plans. 


Date | Plans 
76 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 


— 


No, of Offenses 


Offense 


No. of Offenses 


Offense 


1947 1948 1949 1947 | 1948 1949 

Murder & non-negli. | Ageravated assault...| _74,690| 77,310) 78,860 

manslaughter e 7.760 7,620 6,990 fBUMCIALY.:. corn cs cer 73,450) 377,640} .409,400 

ss , ’ , Larceny.:.......:.0 943/430} 978'000'1,024,520 

Manslaught. by negis. 5,770} 5,390) 4,880) Auto theft... 21.1122. 184,730| 169/540) | 163,140 
See eyes 6s. 17,180] 16,180} ~ 16,380 2 

Robbery..,......... 58,100). 54,990 59,120|| Total.............. 1,665,110|1,686,690| 1,763,290 


The total for 1937 was 1,415,816; (1938) 1,433,812 
(1942) 1,436,748; (1943) 1,381,681; (1944) 1,393,655; 
Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; 


: (1939) 1,484,554; (1940) 1,517,026; (1941) 1,531,272; 
(1945) 1,565,541; (1946) 1,685,203. 


Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, 


Wash.: Terre Haute, Ind. Reformatories: Chillicothe, Ohio.; El Reno, Okla,; Petersburg, Va.; women, 


Alderson, W. VagyMedical center: Springfield, Mo 
Foint, W. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, Ariz. 


Conn.; Denver, Colo.; La Tuna, Tex.; Texarkana, Tex.; 


-; Hospital; Maintenance unit. Prison camps; Mill 
Correctional institutions: Ashland, Ky.; Danbury, 
Milan, Mich.} Tallahassee, Fla. Detention 


headquarters: New York City. National Training School for Boys, Washington, D 


we. 
isons)—(1940) 175,572; 


Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories (U. S. Bureau of Pr. 
(1941) 166,939; (1942) 152,967; (1943) 138,710; (1944) 134,236; (1945) 134,802; (1946) 141,404; (1947) 
152.564; (1948) 157,470. = 
ARRESTS IN 1949 BY SEX 
: Fe- | Fe- 
Offense charged Male | male Offense charged Male | male 

Criminal homicide 820]|Offenses against family and children} 14,554 788 
BEOOELY coheed tates 065||Liduor Jaws... ews uae een ee ds 8,429) 1,505 
SE brey orale e, otiperenve shin eave 7 6,195|| Driving while intoxicated.........| 41,013) 1,894 
Burglary—breaking or entering 44,747) 1,145|)/Road and driving laws..........-+ 10,356 239 
Larceny—theft....... We i 59,57 ,075||Parking violations,.............-- 158 4 
Auto theft... 2.24.4 18,668 451||Other traffic and motor vehicle laws.| 9,396 299 
‘Embezzlement and frau .} 20,363} 1,882]|Disorderly conduct............++- 42,265) 6,820 
Stolen property; buying, rec., etc....} 2,99! 269] HDrunkeNNGSS. isle. sisls os vwaieee onsale ape 16,133 
REO NRE OE Sek oo8 chy ousrehedsl <, st 'eibla erstere’ 98 VALPVGSTANGY soles cathe «sip ai nee a even 46,176 {33D 
Forgery and counterfeiting. ....... 9,913) 1,318)|Gambling.-.../.5.6..5--.+-4s05 14,980) 1,294 
LS bie A esa 44 Pr SUSPICION. Sie bs ee ies eee ee 42,071 043 
Prostitution and commercialized vice] 3,391] 5,817||Not stated... 1.0... 6. eee e scenes 6,291 938 
Other sex offenses............-++- Bie ae All other offenses........5-..-6050% 33,682}. 4,287 
Narcotic drug laws. .........+++++ i PRBS ge. a 
Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc..| 10,817 BAA oP OCALS ale ara. se Sneed ss 713,444) 78,585 


‘Murder (including non-negligent manslaughter) 
Birmingham 53, Bosvou 16, Chicago 294, 

103, Fort Worth 24, Houston 90, Indianapo 
Louisville 29, Memphis 38, Miami 40, Nas 
Philadelphia 122, Pittsburgh 23, Richmond 41, St. L 
90, Seattle 21, Washington, D.C, 78. 


in 1949, in large cities—Atlanta 88, Baltimore 80, 


Cincinnati 38, Cleveland 69, Columbus 22, Dallas 22, Detroit 
lis 28, Jacksonville 39, Kansas City, Mo., 41, Los Angeles 84, 
hville 39, Newark 28, New Orleans 51, Norfolk 31, Oakland 21, 


ouis 72, San Antonio 25, San Francisco 40; Savannah 


5 
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446 Vital Statistics—Crime Reports; F.B.1.; Average Future Lifetime 


HIGHLIGHTS OF UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS FOR 1949 


J, Edgar Hoover, Director of the F.B.I. pointed out the following trends: A 
erime was committed every 18 seconds. In an aver day, 1,100 places were bu 
ized; 293 persons were feloniously killed or assaulted. There were 162 robberies; 2, 
other thefts and 440 cars stolen daily. Crime in 1949 was 4.5 per cent above 1948. 
rural areas there was an increase of 8.5 per cent and in urban communities a 4.2. 

Increases were noted in rural areas as follows: Bur, laries, 17.5 per cent; Rob- 
beries, 12.7 per cent; Larcenies, 7.4 per cent; Aggravated Assaults, 1.9 per cent, Rapes 
1.9 per cent. The increase in urban areas were as follows: Burglaries, 6.7 per cent; 
Robberies, 6.4 per cent; Larcenies, 4.6 per cent; Aggravated Assaults, 2.1 r cen 
siepes, 0.3 per cent. Declines were noted in murders, negligent manslaug: 
auto thefts in both urban and rural areas. The F.B.I. examined 792,029 fiingerpri 
arrest records in 1949. This exceeded 1948 by 4.3 per cent. More than 41 per cent of} 
the arrest records examined were for major violations. Those charged with murder 
robbery, assault, burglary, larceny and auto theft constituted 27.7 per cent. : 

Youth played a predominant part in crimes against property. 27.4 per cent of 
the persons charged with robbery, embezzlement, burglary, larceny, auto thefts 
fraud, forgery, counterfeiting, receiving stolen property and arson were less tha 
21 years old. The predominant age among persons arrésted was 21. f 

Larger cities reported 93 per cent of the stolen automobiles were recovered byw 
police in 1949. Recovery on other types of property was as follows: currency, 15.6 per 
cent; jewelry, 18.7 per cent; furs, 13.3 per cent; clothing, 19.7 per cent; and miscel- 
laneéous property, 32.3 per cent. 

Robberies, burglaries, auto thefts showed a tendency to occur with greater fre 
quency in the winter months and with less frequency in the summer. On the converse? ' 
Jarcenies were lower during the first part of the year and reached their Bigg point ing 
the late fall and early winter. During the warm summer months, assaults agains 
the person were greater than during the winter period. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 


F.B.1.—Federal Bureau of Investigation. J. Edgar Hoover, director, Address, F.B.1., Ninth 
Pennsylvania Avenues, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. ; 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation was| together the collection housed at Fort Leavenwortl 
ereated (1908) upon an order of the then Attorney | by the Federal Government and the fingerprints be- 
General Charles J. Bonaparte. Special Agents of | ing maintained by the International Association o: 
this Bureau are charged with the duty of investi- Le of ‘a olice in Washington, D. C. Starting@ 
gating violations of the laws of the United States, pel ete of bagehee 4 fingerprints this file hac 
collecting evidence in cases in which the United uring the Tent eve seen need de nee the tie 
States is or may be a party im interest, and | had grown to 10,000,000 prints, As of May 15, 1950) 
peaeernal ne other duties imposed upon them by | 114,081,915 fingerprint cards were on file in thea 
wi gents of the F.B.1, are college trained. To enter Piet identification, Division, 
this service a man must be a graduate of an | izing the F.B.I. to collect ines Statietics 7am 
mceupeted. Be eine must a: 3 collar police agencies throughout the country and 5 

1g school. Agents get | compil oat 

thirteen weeks of preliminary training at the Crime ct ae statistics (nice Uae 

F.B.1, training base located at Quantico, Va. Dur- The Laboratory of the F.B.I. was established ing 

ing this time they must learn to shoot all of the| 1932 and for a while only one man was designate | 

various firearms used by the F.B.I. and become] to carry out the scientific studies of evidence ins 
adept in handling them. They must learn the | criminal cases. The scientists and technicians of 

various Federal violations over which the F.B.I. | the F.B.I. Laboratory examine evidence involyed 

has jurisdiction, They must study the techniques | all types of criminal cases handled by the F.B.I, anc@ 
ee itera oe hepa my Fn ae aah manroly of eet rea SEs law enforcement agencies. A great 

4 or the position of | deal of work als: 

1 ee Agent in the F.B.I. a man must be at least | law Sait arian local, Cont ean 
ete old but must not have reached his 41st _ pe 1935, there was established in the Fed 
; : ¥ eral Bureau of Investigation the F.B.1. a. 

When J. Edgar Hoover took office in 1924 there | Academy. Since that ie salenedt Doltce omeae 
was no centralized fingerprint collection in the| from every state in the Union and many foreign 
United States. One of his first moves was to bring | countries have attended this school. j 


Average Future Lifetime in United States 


(Based on reported deaths and births in 1948 and estimated populati 
and reported deaths and births 1939-1941 and 1940 cenaaa ee a Halen 1 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 


Years remaining 


Average duration of life (years) 


1948 Fa a eS 
Exact | Total White N i : 
ee "ae ae onwhite erotal White ke Nonwhite 

(years) | lation | Male |Female| Male |Female lation | Male |Female| Male |Female 
67.2| 65.5 | 71.0 | 58.1 | 62.5 ||1939-1941| 63.62 | 62.81 
68,4 | 66.8] 71.9] 60.2| 64-2 1947 | 66.8 | 65.2 908° ae ee 
64.9 63.3 68.3 56.9 60.8 1948 | 67.2 | 65.5 | 71.0 | 58.1 | 62.5 
b5.2 3.6 28.6 47.4 51.3 Survivors apogee ah births 
48.0 | 44.4 | 49:0 | 88:7 | 42:8 ||1939-1941] 92,435 | 92,203 | 93,984 | 96,770 | 88,505 
41.3) 39°8| 44:3] 34:6 | 3878 1947 | 94,838 | 94/509 | 951965 | 91,336 | 92'713 
36.8 35. 2 39. 6 80: : a4. 2 1948 | 95,003 | 94,664 | 96/093 | 91/827 | 93/116. 
32. ; : : : To age 65 
ie ea Bis gang aie 1939-1941] 60,366 | 58,305 | 68,701 | 35,912 | 40,718 
20:2] 18:8] 22:0] 17:5] 20.5 || 4842 | 68-626 | 61,728 | 74,671 | 43, 28 | 10°70¢ 
CMM | ie |. tee ee 66,476 | 62,503. | 75,682 | 43/040 | 51,158 
13.4 12.4 14.4 13at 15.7 Survivors to age 65 out of 
1. | Wess | Bee evio 2 [eae lteppoaan eiluguelbaaseraneircocaan i 

; ‘ : ‘ : S 5,306 | 63,174 | 73, 
5-9 5-4 3.8 9.2 aide 1947 | 69,195 | 65,314 are aren Be 708. 
' ; 7.61 10.3 1948 | 69,973 | 66,026 |'78,759 | 46,871 | 54’946 
Said Charles M. Sheehan, principal of a grammar school at 
; t Clifton, N. J.: “ 
(eam shown 2 splendid improvement since I suggested that parents ration their children Lalsvienines 
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___ Vital Statistics—Housing Construction and Costs 


Construction and Housing in the United States...” 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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AND BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, 1920-491 


Number of new permanent units 
Public 


. Rural Rural 
Urban nonfarm Total Urban pontarH 


Private 


Rural 
nonfarm Total 


All 
nonfarm 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
5,300 4,400 900 
73,000 63.400 9,600 
,800 42,500 12,300 
7,300 4,700 6 
3,101 3,000 1 
baste sete 1200 1,200 0 
ae OES 8,000 8,000 0 
6 5 3,400 3,400 0 
524,900 510,000 18,100 14,900 3,400 
588,800 988,800 | 556,600! 432,200 36,300 32,200 4,100 


terre Sas Se ee se 
-iData for 1920-29 are from National Bureau of Economic Research; data for 1930-48 are from 
eau of Labor Statistics. Based on building permits issued and Federal construction coniracts awarded 
Which, from 1946, have been supplemented by data from field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. 
Beginning in 1945 data from building permits have-been adjusted for lapsed permits and lag between 
“permit issuance and the start of construction. These influences were negligible prior to 1945, 
Excludes units provided by the Federal Temporary Re-use Housing Program, and all other temporary 
“units. 
2Urban and rural nonfarm classifications for years 1920-29 are based on 1930 Census; for years 1930-48, 
‘on 1940 Census. 3Preliminary. 


PERMIT. VALUATION PER NEW PRIVATELY FINANCED DWELLING UNIT AUTHORIZED IN 
an URBAN AREAS, 1943-491 
(This table does not show change in the permit valuation of a single dwelling of a given type, but 


‘does show change in the permit valuation of all dwellings for which permits were issued. Does not 
include land costs.) 


Average P eens valuation per new Index numbers (1942-1946 = 100) of permit 
welling unit in— valuation per new dwelling unit in— 


All Multi- All. Multi- 
types 1-family | 2-family | family types 1-family | 2-family | family 
of struc- struc- struc- of struc- struc- struc- 

struc- tures tures tures struc- tures tures tures 

2 8 tures a 

$3,089 $3,243 $2,910 83.3 80.3 8.7 93.1 

3,433 3,583 111°9 111.6 4.5 114.7 

4,236 132.9 132.8 128.9 121.7 

: 155,2 155.3 137.6 158.4 

179.2 181.7 152.2 181.8 

175.0 178.7 152.5 176.6 


FE 

ipDwelling units for which building permits were issued in all urban places, including an estimate of 
new homebuilding undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue building permits. These 
data on city dwelling units, unlike the data on nonfarm housing in the table above, cover homebuilding 
only in urban places, excluding the suburban areas.surrounding the city proper; they cover all units, 
temporary as well aS permanent, whereas the figures on nonfarm housing cover only permanent dwell- 
gs. In addition, the urban dwelling unit information does not represent the volume of new home- 
jlding actually started during the month, as in the case of nonfarm housing, since the building- 
permit data have not been adjusted for lapsed permits nor for lag between permit issuance and the 
start of construction. Urban classification is based on 1940 Census. 


®Includes units in 1- and 2-family structures with stores. 

8Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

4Preliminary. 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF URBAN DWELLING UNITS AUTHORIZED, 1943-19491 
Number of dwelling units in— Percentage of dwelling units in— 


Multi- 


Year | Muiti- 
Alltypes of; 1-family | 2-family family 1-family | 2-family family 
structures} structures|structures?|structures®| structures|structures? structures* 


114,875 2 10.4 
160,526 05 5, 5.6 9.6 
448,434 24,326 55,745 84.8 4.6 10.6 
394,911 34,091 79,143 tad 6.7 15.6 
393,711 37,010 100,571 74.1 7.0 18.9 
413,488 165,431 4.5 27.3 


9 including an estimate cf new homebuilding undertaken in some small urban places that do not 
ene puliding Derinite, These data on city dwelling units. unlike the data on nonfarm housing in the 
abie above, cover homebuilding on in urban places, excluding the suburban areas surrounding the city 
proper; they cover all units, temporary as well as permanent, whereas the figures on nonfarm housing 
cover only permanent dwellings. In addition, the urban dwelling unit information does not represent the 
lume of new homebuilding actually started during the month, as in the case of nonfarm housing, 
since the building-permit data have not been adjusted for lapsed permits nor for lag between permit 
ssuance and the start of construction. Urban classification is based on 1940 Census, 


2Includes units in 1- and 2-family structures with stores. 
8Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 
4Preliminary. 


] 


JMBER OF NEW PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING. UNITS STARTED, URBAN, RUBAL, 
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PERM TION OF URBAN BUILDING AUTHORIZED, BY CLASS OF 
cide N < } 


Lae 


* 
* 


* 


ae 


All building 
Sonlitewocion 


Year Permit 
| valuation 
in thousands, 


oe a el eee 


“971, : 5 2'366, 
Fara'eo 5 2'400,693 | 256.8 


1Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all urban p 
incliding an estimate of building undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue buile 


v permits. 
2Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential buildin 
8Preliminary. a , 
INDEXES OF THE VALUATION OF URBAN BUILDING AUTHORIZED, 
BY CLASS OF CONSTRUCTION, 1930-491 
Indexes (monthly average 1935-39 = 100) 4 
-Period All buildi New residential New nonresiden- | Additions, al 
ia Sone ction building? tial building tions ss | 


233.3 121.8 4 
159.1 912 
64.8 9 : 
45.0 453 2 | 
44.6 58.4 
69.5 79.0 + 
101.4 99.8 P 
112.7 116.3 
: 98,1 4 
a 106.9 ; 
‘ 106.2 
5 115.5 
4 77.0 
*} 66.2 
2 87.6 
0 131.7 
“8 213.3 
2 246.9 
254.5 277.9 
258.1 259.1 


1Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all ‘urban place 
including an estimate of building undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue build: 
permits. Estimates for 1929 through 1941 were derived by applying link relatives to data obtained fro 
all reporting cities, the number of which increased steadily each year to almost 2,500 in 1941; fig 

for 1942 onward were derived by expanding a carefully stratified sample of approximately 2,500 reporting 
cities to estimate for all urban areas. ‘ 

"Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 
8Preliminary. : 5 


REVISED ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION IN CONTINENTAL UNITED) 
STATES BY YEARS, IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


DOUG. isi 2,932))1921..... 5,531)}1927..... 11,067||1933..... 2,376]|1939..... 

1916.,... 8,453]/1922..... 7,017/|1928...... 10,780 » ease 2,805]/1940. . 2, 

AU arats ele 4,138]|1923..... 8,567/)1929..... 9,873}|1935..... 3,230)/1941..... 

BOMB revs « 4,714))1924..,.. 9,548)/1930..... 8,042/|1936..... 4,8361/1942..... 4 bas 
TOLD a 5,736}|1925..... 10,512/)1931..... 6,967||1937..... 5,487||1943..... 7,784||1949..... 
1920..... 6117111926. .... 11,119111932..... 3,290111938..... 5,186111944..... 4,136 


Cases of Plural Births by Number Born Alive: United States: 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
Cases in which all individuals were still born are shown in parentheses but are not included in the totals. 


Cases of twins Cases of triplets Cases of quadruplets d 
ereee SS) ee ere et 
Year Both | 1 | (Both aye lyera leas 4° leds 4 
Total still- || Total Les still- |} Total | liv- or 3 | still- 
S living | living Born living | living born) ing | living (born). 
1940. ..| 24,976) 23,366] 1,610] (1,060) 247 198 49 (16) 3 1 —] 
1941.,.| 26,443] 24,910 1,533] (996) 256 213 43 (14 12 11 1 =) | 
1942 29,139] 27,490} 1,649] (1,017) 277 242 35 a4 5 1 4 —) 
1943 29,470) 27,861] 1,609} (989) 316 245 71 (9 1 _— 1 i 
1944 28,591) 26,947 1,644) (1,034) 286 239 47 (8 8 4 4 pie | 
1945 28,604) 27,393} 1,211) (852) 257 237 20 (11) _ —_ _ Sa: \ 
1946.. .| 36,782) 34,935] 1,847] (1,134) 327 294 33 (16) 5 5 == —= 
1947...) 38,286] 36,501 1,785) (1,018) 340 293 47 (13) 4 4 Saal 
1948...) 36,246) 34,547) 1,699) (1,025) 336 284 52 (14) 3 2 1 
ae | ees ma 
1940-48278, 5371263,950!' 14,587'(9,125) 2,642' 2,245\ 397 (115) 41 29 12 


There was also 1 ¢ase of quintuplets (4 females born alive 
horn alive, 3 females atulborn up: casa alive, 1 female stillborn) in 1945 and 1 Q@ males 


On an average, 1940-48, 1 in 95 confinements resulted in a twin set being born, 1 in 9,993 in a triplet 


set,.1 in 643,971 in a quadruplet set. 
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- WORLD 


_The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
by geologists into three great classes— 
ous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. 
ie igneous rocks have been solidified from a 
ten condition. Those which have become solid 
r ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
id or below water, are known as extrusive rocks: 
€ which have hardened from molten material 
2 ted into strata below the earth’s surface are 
(own as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
Ks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
, voleanic ash and other fragmental materials 
thrown out from volcanoes. 
sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
Of sediment in water (aqueous), or by wind 
olian). The sediment may consist (1) of rock 
ments or particles of various sizes which form 
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Geologie Eras 
Source: United States Geological Survey 


sandstone, shale, and conglomerate: (2) of the’ 
remains or products of animals and plants which 
form certain limestones and coals; (3) of the 
products of chemicaél action or evaporation that 
form salt, gypsum, etc.; or (4) of a mixture of 
these materials. A characteristic feature of sedi- 
mentary deposits is a layered structure known as 
bedding or stratification. It is from the order of 
Succession of the sedimentary rocks and that of 
their contained fossils that the fundamental data 
of historical geology have been deduced, 

Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous or 
sedimentary rocks which have undergone such 
alteration through heat or pressure, or both com- 
bined, that their original character is lost. Meta- 
morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, quartz- 
ite and marble. 


fa and Length|Period and Length Epoch Characteristic Life 
: Quaternary. Recent “Age of man."’ Animals and plants of mod- 
1,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene, or ern types. : us 
nozoic. Glacial. 
(Recent Life.) ; 
75,000,000 yrs. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.’ Possible first appear- 
Miocene. ance of man in late Pliocene. Rise and de- 
a Tertiary. Oligocene. velopment of highest orders of plants. 
74,000,000 yrs. Eocene. 
Paleocene 
a Cretaceous. Late 
55,000,000 yrs. Early: . 
Mesozoic. - Jurassic. Late “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmination of 
Intermediate 35,000,000 yrs. Middle. huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap- 
oy e.) Early. pearance of birds and mammals; seed- 
- 125,000,000 yrs. bearing flowering plants, including palms 
Triassic. Late. and hardwood trees. Origin of social insects, 
35,000,000 yrs. Middle. 
Early. 
Permian. “Age of amphibians.’’ Dominance of tree 
30,000,000 yrs. ferns and huge mosses, Earliest cone-hear- 
ing trees. Origin of reptiles, Insects present 
Carboniferous. Pennsylvanian. in variety. 
60,000,000 yrs. Mississippian. 
Devonian. Late, “Age of fishes.’’ Shellfish (mollusks) also 
40,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of brachiopods and land 
Early. plants and origin of amphibians. 
Paleozoic. a= 
(Old Life) Silurian. oh Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
300,000,000 yrs. 30,000,000 yrs. ede and of reef-huilding corals. First land 
plants. 
Ordovician. Late. Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
60,000,000 yrs. pie. the marine arthropods known as trilobites. 
arly. 
Cambrian. Late. First clear record of animal life. Trilobites, 
80,000,000 yrs, Middle. brachiopods and other sea shells. Algae 
Early. abundant, No trace of land animals. 
‘Proterozoic. 
Piericrordtel Life),| Pre-Cambrian. First life that has left record. Algae and 
1,500,000,000yrs.+ problematica, 


Seven Wonders of 


Pyramids of Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C. to 
1800 B.C.; the pyramids were the monumental 


ara. The largest are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
teat pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 
originally was 481 feet high and 756 feet square at 
the base; its size has been reduced because the fac- 
ing stone has been removed, making its present 
eight 450 feet. The Sphinx is located near the 
pyramids and lately has been cleared of sand; it 
is 70 feet high, 150 feet long, and has a face 14 
feet wide. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon—Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Solomon’s Temple, was said to have 
built gardens on terraces at Babylon for his queen, 
pout 600 B.C. According to the legend there were 
ve terraces, each 50 feet above the other, em- 
bellished with trees and flowers. On the flat plain 
bf the Euphrates such works created stupendous ad- 
miration among the ancients. No trace of them 
remains, 

Phidias’ Statue of Zeus—The statue of Zeus at 
Dlympia, province of Elias, built of marble and 
lecorated with ivory and beaten gold, was made by 
Phidias after 432 B.C. Destroyed in the wars. 
Temple at Ephesus--The temple of Artemis 
Diana) at Ephesus, south of Smyrna, was built 
about 5 B.C. by the Ionian cities and became a 
famous shrine. It was 425 by 225 feet, had 127 col- 
amns of Parian marble each 60 feet high, It was 


the Ancient World 


set on fire by Erosthosthenes in 365 A.D. to gain 
personal notoriety. Praxiteles built its new altar. 
It was here that Paul the Apostle challenged pagan 
worship and enraged the crowd. Thé temple was 
despoiled by Nero and destroyed by Alaric the Goth, 

Tomb of Mausolus—When Mausolus, King of 
Caris, Asia Minor, died, his widow built a great 
marble tomb at Halicarnassus, about 325 B.C. The 
word-mausoleum derives from this. The tomb was 
broken by an earthquake. In the 19th century sur- 
viving fragments were transferred to the British 
Museum. 

Colossus of Rhodes—The colossus is supposed to 
have been a bronze statue of Apollo, 190 feet high, 
erected on the island of Rhodes near Asia Minor, 
In 1949 the island was the site of conferences be- 
tween Israeli and Egyptian representatives. Erected 
about 280 B.C., the colossus was thrown down by 
an earthquake 224 B.C. After lying on the ground 
many years it was cut up for junk. The legend that 
it stood astride the channel leading into the port 
of Rhodes is without foundation. 

Pharos at Alexandria—A lighthouse built on the 
island of Pharos outside the port of Alexandria be- 
came famous under that name. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built it about 200 B.C. and inscribed it: 
“King Ptolemy to the gods, the saviors, for the 
benefit of sailors.”’ A fire was kept burning on top. 
It was partly destroyed 400 A.D., finally levelled by 
an earthquake 1375 A.D. 


au 


Source: U. S. Hydrographic 


|. Size of the Earth—The earth is considered as a 
spheroid, or ellipsoid. Equatorial circumference: 
24,902.39 mi, Meridional circumference: 24,860.49 
mi. Area; 196,950,312 sq. mi, Length of 1° longitude 
at equator, 6.17 mi, Length of 1° latitude at 
equator, 68.71 mi.; at pole, 69.41 mi. Mass of 
ellipsoid (mean density is 5.527): 6,600,572,400, - 
000,000,000,000 short tons, which reads: six sex~ 
tillion, 600 quintillion, 572 guadrillion, 400 trillion. 

Areas and Dimensions of Continents—Africa, 
11,500,000 sq. mi. North America, 8,300,000 sa. mi., 
including islands, South America, 6,800,000 sq. mi. 
Asia, 17,000,000 sa. mi., including islands. Europe, 
3,750,000 sq. mi. Oceania, 4,000,000 sq. mi. Ant- 
arctica, 6,000,000 sq. mi. = 

Asia is 6,000 mi. E. to W., 5,300 mi. N. to S, 
Africa is 5,000 mi. N. to S. Europe is 2,400 mi. 
N. to S., 3,300 mi. E. to W. South America is 4,600 
mi, N. to S., 3,200 mi. E. to W. North America is 
4,900 mi. N. to S., 4,000 mi. E. to W (figures are 
approximations) Fertile regions occupy 33,000,000 
Sq. mi., steppes 19,000,000 sq. mi., deserts, 5,000,000 
sq. mi. 

Climate—The Ice Age began about 1,000,000 
years ago. Ice covered one-sixth of the land, in- 
cluding Canada, part of U. S., Scandinavia. Prob- 
able reasons for changes: rise of continental 
masses; changes in atmosphere; changes in solar 
radiation. The receding ice in ‘the Arctic creates 
glaciers. 

Ocean Characteristics—The oceans were formed 
when vaporized water in the atmosphere (formed 
by oxygen and hydrogen combining) cooled and fell 
into the oceanic basins. Continents have lost 
ground by continental creep; through gravity and 
pressure, and by silt carried down by rivers. 

A lareg ridge, 8,000 mi. long, separates two 
troughs in the Atlantic, the top of which is 10,000 
ft. from the bottoms. In the Indian Ocean a wider 
and lower ridge runs from India to Antarctica. A 
West Pacific ridge runs from Japan to Antarctica. 
Antarctica is joined to South America by a ridge, 
the South Antilles Are, upon which are situated 
South Georgia, South Sandwich, South Orkney and 
South Shetland Islands. 

Salt in the ocean is fairly uniform, the average 
jis 36 parts of salt to 1,000 parts water. Pure water 
(free of particles) is blue. Light is reflected by 
Suspended particles, blends with blue and pro- 
duces green water. Sound travels faster in water 
than ‘in air, hence submarine sound signals are 
often used by lighthouses and light ships. 

The average depth of the ocean below sea level 
is 12,450 feet. The deepest place is believed to be off 
the Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines Archi- 
pelago (Emden Deep) where a sounding of 35,400 
feet was reported by the German cruiser Emden, 


Earth and Depths of the Oceans 
How Big is the Earth? How Deep is the Ocean? 


Office, Washington, D. C. 


Hudson Bay. 
Sea of Japan 
An 


ft 
Gulf of St, Lawrence 
English Channel & Irish Sea. 
Gulf of California. ......... 
Bass Strate. 2.5%). akan ewe 


Hydrosphere........... 
(Including adjacent seas) 
Pacific 


April 29, 1927, in latitude 9° 41’ 18” N., longitude 
126° 50’ 50” E. : 
In July, 1950, Dr. H. H. Hess, Princeton Univ., , 
and M. W. Buell, Jr., U. S. Hydrographic office, ,— 
reported a depth of 34,440 ft., the Cape Johnson 
Deep, off Mindanao, 40 mi. N. of Emden Deep, and 
questioned accuracy of the Emden record, as pro-; 

duced with inexact instruments. 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 ft., found by U. S. S. 
Milwaukee, 1939; at Lat. 19° 36’, long. 68° 20’ 30” 
W., Lat, 19° 35’ N., Long. 68° 08’ 45” W.; in the 
Indian Ocean, 22,968; in the Arctic, 17,850; in the 
Malay,. 21,342; in the Caribbean, 23,748; in the 
Mediterranean, 14,450; in the Bering, 13,422; in 
the South Pacific 30,930; in the South Atlantic 
26,575; and in the “Antarctic Ocean 14,274 ft. 

As the deepest spot in the ocean is 35,400 ft. 
below sea level, and the highest mountain, Mt. | 
Everest, is over 29,000 ft. high, there is a range off} 
64,541 ft. or over 12 mi. between the bottom of the 
sea and the top of the land. J 

An undersea mountain, rising from 9,500 ft. below ¥ 
sea level to 132 ft. below, was reported Aug., 1950, , 
by the U. S, Fish & Wildlife Service vessel John if 


Disappearing Island 


The world’s most erratic island is Falcon 
Island, in the Tonga, Friendly group of the 
South Pacific. A mariner whose log gives its ex- 
act location, length and breadth may be refuted 
a few seasons later by another who, declares it 
isn’t there. Falcon appears, suns itself, and dis- 
appears at intervals of years without regard for 
geographers. So far no real estate operator has 
risked staking it out as a vacation resort, 

It gets its name from H. M. S. Falcon, which 
reported it to be a reef in 1865.'In 1877 H. M. S. 
Sappho reported volcanic smoke on the island. 
In 1880 a captain declared no island was in sight. 
Tn 1885 a ship discovered that Falcon was 114 
mi. long and 153 ft. high. In April, 1894, a ship 
sailed right over where it had been, and a few 
months later another ship reported it was 3 mi. 
long. In a year or two it disappeared again. In 
1927 it was seen to-be 350 ft. high. Assured of solid 
footing, an American geologist ventured to land 
on it. He found lots of pumice and ash, a hot lake 


N. Cobb, 280 mi. west of the Columbia river. 


is Real Estate Risk 


in the center and land 530 ft. high. And then it 
began to recede again. 

During the war a European writer suggested that | 
the war criminals be exiled to Falcon island and ™) 
many thought the idea had merit. 

The scientific explanation is that Falcon is pro-- 
duced by intermittent eruptions of an wunder- 
water volcano. When the yolcano is quiescent the! 
sea wears away the ash it has thrown up. my 

Falcon is not the only island that confuses 
navigators, Two islands 200 mi. south of Yokosuka, 
Japan, disappeared, 1946. Fou island in the In- 
dian ocean was washed away, 1948. A new island 
in the New Hebrides group was reported by an 
airplane pilot, Nov., 1949. 

Most undependable is an island used by fisher= 
men in Lake Tiorati, New York, It has a habit of}, 
wandering off if not watched, so the fishermen 
attach it to another island by cables. One night a 
storm arose and the next morning the island was 
gone. It. was: found half a mile down the lake 
and towed back. | 


Training Students in Subjects Related to Atomic Energy 


A new program for training young scientists to 
work with atomic data or with subjects related to 
atomic data or with subjects related to atomic 
energy, was instituted for the 1950-51 academic. 
year by the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, It 
sponsored 105 fellowships in the biologic sciences | 


j 


and 139 in the physical sciences on a regional basis, | 
Candidates admitted had to be-U, S. citizens and. 
passed by the F. B.'I. for loyalty and security, | 
The. students will be eligible for employment by 
the commission or its contractors, though employ-| 
ment is not guaranteed. 


| World Facts—Altitudes of the Globe 
~ Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 


Source: Rationed Geographic Society 


‘Continents i hgh Point ‘Lowest Point 


“Approximate mean elevation (feet)—North Ami a 2,000; Yi : ; 
0; Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; North Amen 6000. nth Amerie. 1000 ae 


Greatest ocean depth, near Island of Mindanao—35,400 feet. See How Deep is the Ocean? page 450. 
HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, ALASKA, MEXICO i 


Place | Feet Name Place | Feet Name Place | Feet 
+b Shera Yalif. |14,384 Eber Ca Wash. {14,112 
(Sak, Sa = Can. |19,850||/La Plata... . .- |14,340]| Pike: ee »./Colo, 114,110 
Uncompa . 114,306) kit Wee ..{Colo. 14,100 
apatite ode . |18,700]|Crestone. . |14,2911)/Windom. . Colo 14,084 
PEDILGS . sepa eee « 18,008}|Lincoin..... x . {14,284])Kolus.... Colo, {14,079 
: Mex. {1 Paine sina eocas . |14,274]/Snowmass Colo. |14,077 
Sitarcmeg siete . 114,264!| Augusta. . ‘an. 14,070 
bee bt OC: a ie . |14,260]|Culebra. . . Colo 14,070 
17,150 Perce eae ee P te . |14,259]|Columbia. .. . Colo 14,057 
14,256}|Sunlight. ..0...... Colo. 14, 
14,255) |Split. 20.00... Calif 14,051 
. 14,254||Red Cloud.....,-.. Colo. |14,0. 
A - 114,254 Palisade "Miiddtes. .|Calif, [14,049 
o. WilSOB ES S213 . |14,250]|Nauhcampatepetl 
15,880)|Antero........... . 114,245]| (Perote),.. 000... Mex. /|14,048 
15,700 Patties cal canece . |14,242)|Bierstadt......... Colo. . }14,046 
Sbakerstian Glonene ie . 114,239|/Humboldt......../Colo, |14,044 
. |15,016||Cameron......... Colo, {14,238|/Langley.:........ Calif. |14,042 
Fis alee ae ees Alaska 14, 950 Nevaae de Colima. xX. {14,235)|Sherman.,......... Colo. {14,037 
SHE Be ee 14'850||Princeton......... Colo. |14,196}|Stewart........... Colo. |14,032 
P Can. 14,780||Russell, . ee 2:3 . |14,190]| Wilson Peak. ..|/Colo. 414,026 
14,636}| Yale a » fla, L721 Mitinie avast Calif. |14,025 
14/580 Bros Z . 114,170]|Tyndall. . .|Calif 14,025 
14,500}/Shasta...... ; . |14,162]| Wetterhorn Colo 14,020 
: . 114,150})Grizzly., . Colo. 14,020 
14,431//San Luis... : . |14,149]/Sunshine... . . Colo. {14,018 
7 j . 114,418}!Sneffels. . aS . |14,143)|North Maroon .|Colo, 14,010 
Oe ees Ls . {14 "408 Democrat... . .! | :|Colo. 14,142||Handies..... ../Colo. |14,00. 
Be etree ets . ~|14,400}/Crestone Needle... . |14,130])Wrangell... ../Alaska {14,005 
Gi arr st . .[14,399]|Maroon.......... Colo, |14,126)|Barnard.......... Calif. eh 003 
Peep wer ser OOLO. fis, eq0})alay, Old) jaroecs< 14,125||Pyramid........./|Golo. 14; 000 
: SOUTH AMERICA 
- Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet 
Aconcagua, Argentina 23,081)|Cachi, Argentina.......,.. 22,047||Huancarhuas, Peru..,...,}20,532 
Panpa, Boll fa 23'012||Yerupaja, Peru........... 21,759||Huandoy, Peru........... 20,525 
eeonunis. ceeds .|22,703||Incahuasi, Chile-Argentina, |21,719||Mejicana, Argentina...... . 20,505 
Tilimani, B Tao .|22,579||Tres Cruces, Chile- Pumasillo, Peru. ... 7 
Bonete, "A - sie 22,546 Argentina......: .|21,719]|Pular, Chile..... 
os del S Coropuna, Peru... ./21,696||Chani, Argentina. 
Chile. 4 .|22,539||BEl Muerto, Argentina. ile|21,457 |Ausangate, Peru. 
Nacimiento, Argentina... . -}21,302|/Condoriri, Bolivia, ... 025 
22,310||Sibaray, Bolivia.......... 21,227|| Nevada, Argentina-C hile... .|20,023 
Pissis, Ar: 22,244||Toro, Chile-Argentina..... 20,932) Antofalla, Argentina. ..... 20,013 
Sajama, Bolivia 22,244/|Parinacota, Chile-Bolivia.. .|20,768) Marmolejo, Rely ee 
Mercedario, Argentina.....|22,211/|Solimana, Peru........... 20,728)|/Ch .. ./20,013 
Huasearan, Peru 22,205||Condor, Argentina,....... 20,669) 
Tocorpuri, Bolivia-Chile. . .|22,162 renee a SO ey a 
aillaco, Argentina- imborazo, Ecuador..... O77) 
een - 22,057||Salcantay, Peru..........120,551!| 
EUROPE 
Peak Feet Peak Feet | Peak Feet 
; ae oe O||Fi } 14,026 
int Blane. 6... et 15,771||Matterhorn. . (14,78 nsteraarhorn. . . 02: 
Monte Rose. Ber a es ose, 13'216||Lyskamm. . |14'692||Aletachhorn., 13/720 
TY adn va piace 14,941}|Dent Blanche. . . .[14,318)|Jungfrau, , 13,668 
ite ee ee 14'803||Grand Combin..........,/14,163/|Monch... . [13,468 
Pyrenees 
PIT SBS TI PerddOnatemermis hails: oe 10,997 one Wehr ar Stic t Ware iapacoanatay 10,479 
MRE Hb aveiaecteitiers/+'s 11,060||Vignemale............... 10,820 
Caucasus (Europe-Asia) 
POA) MMe a et cw otar eres stun late ina, fale V7jOS7 Re aZDOK 62). ns select ess» olene 16,558 
.117,054||Koshtan Tau... 2... 16,880||Tetnuld 6, ee ae 15,938 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND ANTARCTICA 
Mountains and Country] Feet ||Mountains and Country| Feet ||Mountains and Country] Feet 
r enburg Toppen, New Kinabalu, British North 
Be nunro peaks), Bye eke eee 15,748|| Borneo. ......hevteues 13,451 
19,.565||Wilhelmina, New Guinea...|15,584||Mt. Lister, Antaretica..... 13,350 
tie & Ant ap Oa 17.564||22s Dashan, Ethiopia... . .|15,158)/Mt. Brebus, Antaretica,...|13,200 
Mawenzi.... 1.2.2... 7,564) (wit. Markham, Antarctica. .|15,100||Mt, Fridtjof Nansen, 
enya, Kenya. Colony..... 17,040! |ntt, Ruth Siple, Antarctica.|15,000 Antarctica. ..,. 13,156 
uwenzori (Margherita), Buahit, Ethiop’ HAs oo, 14,797||Kerintji, Sumatra. 12,467 
Uganda-Ruwenzori...... 16,795 nae! Kirkpatrick, Antarctica} 14, 600 Cook, New Zealani 12,349 
arstensz Toppen, New ush, Antarctica...... 14'000||Pico de Teide, Tenerife. 12,162 


t. B 
16,503 Toubkal, Morocco,....... 13,665!' Kosciusko, Australia. 
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out 


Gurla Mandhata Tibe’ 
Chugh ee Bee tre an 2 a 


Kungur. . peta 25,146 


Fy 


arte & sty 


Highest and 


Lowest Altitudes in the United States 


Source: Nationa! Geographic Society; sign— means below sea level; elevations are in feet 


Highest Point 


Lowest Point Ap- 


Name County 


.|Clay-Talladega. 


Blue Mountain..... res 


Eieva- Mean 


tion Name Klewg ‘ 
2,407| Gulf of pea 
20,257] Pacific Ocean Fey * Sane 
12°655|Colorado R....)Yuma....- oo] 41 


“| 2.800 ‘| Ashley- 
2's00| f Ouachita R. Union. . 


Magazine pecuntaty Logan.. E 650 } 
California, ...... Mount Whitney .. -|Inyo-Tulare "| 14495 th Valley..|Inyo...... a 
Canal Zone...... Cerro Galera....... patos Disttiet iv ant Carib. Sea. “ _ 
Colorado,....... Mount Elbert...... 431|Arkansas R. 6, 
Connecticut. .... Mount Frissell..... aids } 
Delaware. oo... .\. Centerville........ Ni Z 
Puria. o-7|West boundary... {Walton . 1 

ORIRA)S  oeiet ws» © est bo aces] WAIGOR Oar Sits 

Georgla,........ Brasstown Bald. .. ; vi 784| Atlantic Ocean 
GUAING | cache as: Mount Taman ab’ nce AS Loe recite Oosan, - 
Tahoe. 2.2221, _| Borah Peak Snak ‘| Nez Berve’ 
Tinois .| Alexander... 6 
Indiana . | Vanderb'g. 7 
Iowa eo ee i 


Kansas. . West boundary . 


Kentuck Big Black Mountain sae aa 
Louisian: Driscoll Mountain, .|/Bienville..... 


Maine.. .|Mount Katahdin... 
.|Backbone Mountain 


_ 
wromnwnHNoe 
SSSSSeS5u 


5,268|Atlantic Ocean].......... 
3,360| Atlantic Ocean|.......... 


**!Mount Greylock....|Berksbire...... 3,491| Atlantic Ocean|.......... ’ 
Michigan........ Poreupine Mount'ns ..| 2,023}Lake Erie... .[........6. 
Minnesota....... Misquah Hills...... Cook..... ...e| 2,230)Lake Superior.|.......... 
Mississippl...... Woodall Mountain... Tishomingo ..| . 806|Gulf of Mexico}... .. 
Missourl Ss Foe Tuum Sauk M't’n,.|Iton.........: : 
Montana........ Granite Peak...... PED sine ern 38,400 IF 
Nebraska........ S.W.part of county . it) 51340 ee cor, State|Richardson 2,600 } 
il ee oe Boundary Peak,...|/E alda..... 13,145| Colorado R....}Clark..... rete: ' 
New Hampshire. ,|Mt. Washington,..,|Coos.......... 6.288] Atlantic Ocean|.........- 1, } 
New Jersey...... High Point........ SUSSEX... ..... 1,801) Atlantic Ocean}. ‘ 250 } 
New Mexico..... Wheeler Peak IAG) Pormensk 13,151)Red Bluff Res. 5,700 
New York....... Mount Marcy Riss 5,344) Atlantic Ocean 1,000) 
North Carolina... 700) 
North Dakota... pina . itt 
BUG eh ihe > vine 6 os Hamilton.. 850 } 
Oklahoma Black Mesa. Me Curtain 1,300 ) 
Oregon .|Mount Hood R,| 11. "245|Pacific Ocean |.......... 3,300 ) 
Pennsylvania... .|Mt. Davis . 3,213] Delaware R...|.......... 500 | 
Puerto Rico, Cerro de Pu 4,389) Atlantic Ocean]. ....0.... ala ad 


Rhode Island Jerimoth Hill . ‘|Providence. 


Secs cucu. | Lau Island: 


812|Atlantic Ocean|........ 


i 


Samoa..... 3,056/ Pacific Ocean..|......... eis 
South Carolina. .|Sassafras Mountain ,|Pickens........ 3,560)Atlantic Ocean|.......... 350 
South Dakota...,|/Marney Peak..... Pennington. 7,242) Big Stone Lake] Roberts... 2,200 + 
Tennessee....... Clingmans Dome .. ,|Sevier......... 6,642) Mississippi R..|Shelby.... 900 | 
“THERA Us Cleles cscs o's Guadalupe Peak .. .|Culberson.,....| 8,751/Gulf of Mexico].......... f 3 
NOMS ace oe Kings Peak......... Duchesne, . 13,498] Beaverd’m Ck.| Washingt’n 

Vermnont. /...... Mount Mansfield. .,}|Lamoille. . 4,393|LakeChampl'n| Franklin... . 

Vir gisttinn essa Mount Rogers. .... Grayson: Stayth 5,720) Atlantic Ocean|.......... 

Virgin Islands....}Crown Mt......... Is. St. Thomas.] 1,550)Atlantic Ocean|........../Sea lev.|..... 
Washington.,...}/Mount Rainier,.... Pierce.........| 14,408] Pacific Ocean, an 

West Virginia....|/Spruce Knob....... Pendleton, ....} 4,860/Potomac R. Jefferson, , 

Wisconsin, ...... “| Fei BiG emia oak Saale seats re a :940| Lake Michigan|.......... 

Wyoming... .... .{Fremont.. >... 13,785|B. Fourche R.|Crook..... 


S. (ex. Alaska) .| Mount Whitney. .. . Limyo-T” I re,Cal | 14, 1495| Death Valley..{Inyo, Cal. . 


The highest point In the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Mount Tina (10,301 ft.). 


The Santa Fe Trail in the Southwest 


The Santa Fe trail was the overland route used 
by explorers and traders from Independence and 
Westport, Mo., to Santa Fe. it was not one clearly 
defined road but a combination of Indian trails, 
river fords, mountain passes. In open country 
Wagons struck across the prairie in the general 
direction of their objective. The Mormons, 49ers 
and others headed for California and Oregon did 
not use it, but moved farther north. The Santa 
Fe trail from Independence led 145 miles west to 
Council Grove and Diamond Spring. At Cotton- 


wood Creek ford wagons were hauled down and 
up banks with ropes. The trail led along the Arkan- | 
sas to Pawnee Rock, thence either along the river 
or farther inland, to Fort Dodge, now Dodge City, | 
Kan. Beyond there were two routes: the northern, 
first followed by Zebulon Pike, to Bent’s Fort and 
south to Raton Pass and Las Vegas; the southern, | 
across the desert between the Arkansas and Cimar- 
ron to Wagon Mount, Point of Rocks and then to’ 
Las Vegas, whence one trail led west to Santa Fe. } 
Part of the trail became a route for livestock. | 
Much of it is now marked. i 
i 
i 


Be Location 
Ownership 


F 


» 8 Great 


25,675 ~ 108.7 
Hu land only... 92.8 
77,392|| Mount Desert, |, 
16,503]; Me., total... . 105.4 
land only.... 75.9 635 
Pati 7,192|| Nantucket, 
Mass., total... 57|| (Greece), 32 
13,736|| land only.... 46.4 (inel, 
9,5: Newfoundland Rhodes, ete.) . 146,742 
(Canada)....| 42,734|/. Rhodes....,. 4,276 
hae 6,350 rince Edward Elba (Italy)... 009 
20,504] (Canada)... 2,184|| Maltese (Gt. 16,247 
13,583|| St. Helena ee bey ee rere 7,210 
KS SAe 0,340); (Gt. Br.).... 46.9}| Malta....... ¢ 
South Georgia Sardinia (Italy) 9,283 oleano 
GiB) ccc 1,470)! Sicily Mtaly) . 927 Islands) ..... 7.8 
Tierra del PACIFIC Ryukyus (Jap.) 921 
7,050|| Huego (Chile OCEAN Okinawa 485 
pao : and Argen- Aleutians 5,368 
eS 32,200 TANG) 6c Sac we 18,800 WS) hs. 
Poni, 3,100 Adak os. <s 
pt EA = ba Agattu..... 
SAPeOl anmaark).. Apa Shai |< Syacaltka. 154 
Landet...| ~6,792|| Gotland Pasgic dklekens ti a 
Vest Spits- Raa bs Unalaska... Guam (U 215.5 
bergen....| 15,251|| CarRIBBEAN Faas ee s., Marshalls 
SEA (See Note) (U. S. trust 
Antigua (Gt. Cigatin One) tert.) cig ieee 69.8 
Saute 9043)! = BE Netarctee cea 108)| G8 a t Bikini (See 
Barbados eset 463 Note) 
34 (Gt, Br.).... 166/| (totaly Marquesas 
MID HSS Sey deere 41,634 eh teiet (France) 492 
888|| Isle of Pines TBO} ae Te 39|| New Cale- 
66.2|| Curacao Ghrintmasicies donia 
299 (Nether- U.S (France). .... 6,223 
1ANIOS) Fe-vis-a: 990 173 Br.) (See New Hebrides 
4,375|| Aruba Note) (Gt. Br., Fr.) 5,790 
(Nether- Diomede; Bi New Zealand 
19.3 ands), eae 69.9 ane peas 13 (4 islands) AEN 103,415 
ominica ope tel at 4 atham.... 
er, 2,804|/ (Gt, Br).....| 305 ee andi 2.4|| North Rie 
uadeloupe Kadtan (Chie i slan . 
629||_(France)..... 583|| Haster (Chile).| — 63.9// south Island.| 58,092 
783|| Hispaniola East Indies tewar' 670 
(Haiti and Bali (Indo- Philippines 115,600 
3,970 Dominican nesta) oc ye. 2,14 yte 2,78 
Republic)....} 30,025 Bismarck Luzon, 40,420 
1,557|| Jamaica Archipel- Mindanao. 36,537 
_Faeroes (GE Breen: 4,404 ago (Gt. Mindoro 759 
_ (Denmark)... §40|| Martinique GEST Ty ree ecw 19,200 Négros 906 
Falklands (France)..... 380. New. Britain.| 14,600 Palawan..... 4,550 
(Gt. Br.).. 4,618 ecm ee aie Bee as Treland.. 340 Banks Sera ase 
British Isles = hp ee nee f orneo IMAL. y oie aey= 7 
ron Tobago-(Gt. : (Indonesia, Sakhalin 
Britain ES roster tierstare 116 CU ISI) oo hordes 290,012 (U.S.8.R,).... 28,597 
(mainland)..} 84,186|| Trinidad (Gt Celebes (Indo- Santa Cata- 
Channel Islands 75 TST Ms. brateene gears 1,862 OSLO) iss ae 65,663 lina, Calif... . 74 
Mo eee 44.9}| Virgius (U. S.). 133}| Java (Indone- Samoa (U. 8., 
Seba 1.99 sia)..........| 48,584 SPR ESS ley 1,209 
ae, 2,662|| INDIAN Madoera Am. Samoa. 76 
tie hos 670|| OCEAN (Indonesia). 2,113)| N. Z. Samoa. 1,133 
1 31,839}; Andamans Moluccas Solomons (Gt, 
(GteBroe.. wa (Indonesia)... aoa pes ath 16,500 
O1]} Ceylon....... y (2) gh Ree Jy uadalcana! 
Pth6 4 Mids enione: 2New Guinea (Gt. BY) sais 2,500 
5,238 (France)... ....| 228,642 (Indonesia, Tahiti ts 
Seer 221!) Mauritius Australia)....| 316,861 (France). ,... 402 
y 376 (Gt) Brisa 716|| Sumatra Tasmania 
BS eee 6. Réunion (Indonesia)...| 167,620 (Australia)...| 26,216 
WURGS Sc. 651||. (France)..... 969]| Timor (Indone- Tongas (Gt. 
Heh ot ow ss 5. 147|| Seychelles eh sey ort) oe 13,000 BED bet ok Bi 269 
1 niand (Gt. Br pire 5 ndonesian ancouver 
EeDenmack):. .| 827,300}| Zanzibar Timor...+... 5,668|) (Canada)....| 12,408 
iceland....... 39,698 (Gt. Br.).... 640|| Port Timor... 7,332 
Long Island, Pemba Fijis (Gt. Br.). 7,069} 
ON: Yi. total. | 1,723!) (Gt. Br.) v.. 3so!l Viti Leva... 2} 4/0538 
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Important Islands, Areas 


Name 
Location 
Ownership 


land only... 
Madeir: 


aS 
(Portugal) 


Martha’s Vine- 


Area in 
Square 
Miles 


1,401 
308 


ame 
Location 
Ownership 


MEDITER- 
RANEAN 


Area in|] 
s 


uare 
iles 


ource; National Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D, (President) 


Aréa in| 
se ety 
iles 


Name 
Location 


Ownership 


Area in ‘ 


wa 
a 


pore Strait. 


473 acres), (UW. S.) 
ang (110 square m 


Atolls: Bikini (United States Trust Territory of Pacific 
area, 2.87 sduare miles; Canton (U 
square miles; Christmas (U. S., 


. §.,*Great Britain), 


Australia, sometimes classed as an island, is one of the seven continents. Its area (mainland only) is 
2,948,366 square miles. , Mire: 
hen island name is indented oné space it is part of a group or sub-group named immediately 
Ge Small figure to the left of island name shows rank among the world’s ten largest islands. 
ome islands have not been surveyed accurately; in such cases estimated areas are shown. 
in minor waters: Manhattan (22.24 square miles), Staten (57 square miles), and Governors 
eee , New York harbor; Isle Royale (U.S:), (209.9 square miles), Lake Superior; Pen- 
iles), (Gt. Br.), Strait of Malacca; Singapore (220 square miles). (Gt. Br.), Singa- 


Islands), lagoon area 280 square miles, land 
lagoon area 20 square miles, land area 4.3 
Great Britain), lagoon area 89 square miles, land area 184 square miles; 
nafuti (U. S., Great Britain) lagoon area 84 square mlies, land area 1,7 square miles. 


Source: National Geographic Society 
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World Facts—Lakes; Foreign 


Lakes of the World 


tet ig 
: Mba) 


Name ontinent Area sq. mi. ength mi. 
on 
26,640 
23,010 
12,700 
B 12,150 
Great Bear Lake.......... E 
Great Slave Lake......:.. il, fap 
Ne Se ee eae or 
COLA 008 oan aro eee owen 
MAHMIDOM. ith tals vie ose vers i 
PRCA ECR OPN al cut Fosle. sus o.50 © 01% 4° Pan 
WEARS Pa wae yelaw sew 6s 
Ballast PUNE e fois scice > 6,670 
Misracatbov.... 22. ons... 8,300 
[a 3700 
Rudolf. 3,475 
Titicaca... 3,200 
Nicaragua. 3,08 
Athabaska. 3,058 
Reindeer 2,444 3 8 Seat AS eee 
Issyk Kul eee 
errr S222 2230 Fo 150 ered 
Tsing Hai (Koko Nor) et eae, Niemen: - tery) NS | F 
COSTES 6 anil bias Aes 2,149 
yee. nesetaes os 8° Aah pasa 
‘ae 2'000 
-i-Hel d 2; 
ee $000) 4a Pac a desc, 
MIQUE WEULW... of - eee ake 1,900 
DMAPIORG kle sess cuba ws 1,870 
OE HUG) 4 a 1,817 
Gréat Salt Lake........... 1,800 
(tT) 1. Sy Oe ea 1,700 
JN SC ASS Se ee en ee 1,640 
TUE Ue Sa ee a N. A 1,600 
OUST 1 Aust 1,600! “solv et ARO 4 eerie 
Lake of the Woods........ JAM. c Se eie tS 1,346 


Principal Foreign Rivers 
Source: National Geographic Society 


Lgt Lgth 
River Outflow M’s River Outflow M’s 
Albany..... James Bay....| 610}|Loire....... Bay of Biscay.| 650 
Amazon... .|Atlantic Ocean, |3,900||Mackenzie- ; 
Amu Darya.|AralSea....,./1,560|| Peace. .... Beaufort Sea. .|2,514 
Amur...... Tartary Strait. |2,700)|Madeira .|Amazon River. |2,000 
Athabaska. .|Lk. Athabaska.| 765||Magdalena..|Caribbean Sea.| 950 
Back. «..... Chantrey Inlet Marne...... Seine River...| 310 
of Arctic Ocean| 605||Mekong .|South China 
Bra'putra...|Bay of Bengal./1,680 Bae ee rs cs 2,600 
VO ciieia) sie’. « Dnieper River.| 500)|Meuse...... North Sea, 57: 
Rie teers. « Wisla River...| 450|)/Murray....|Lake Alex- 
Churehill. ..| Hudson Bay., .|1,000 andria.. .... 2,310 
Congo...... Atlantic Ocean.|2,718||Negro......|Amazon ...|1,400 
Danube .|Black Sea.,... 1,725||Nelson,.... Hudson Bay.. ./1,600 
Darling..... Murray River. |1,160||Niger...... Gulf of Guinea. |2,600 
Dnieper....|/Black Sea..... 1,420]|Nile........ Mediterranean. |4,160 
Dniester....|/Black Sea..... 875)/OD.3. 0. eek Gulf of Ob... .|}2,500 
on.. .|Sea of Azov.. ./1,220)}Oder.. .|Baltic Sea.....) 55 
Drava.,.... Danube River.| 450)/Orange..... Atlantic Ocean.|1,300 
Dvina, Orinoco. . |Atlantic Ocean.|1,700 
Northern. .|White Sea... .. 800||Ottawa..... St. Law. Riv...| 685 
e......-|North Sea.....} 700||Paraguay...|Parana River. .|1,500 
Huphrates...|Persian Gulf...|1,700||Parana..... Rio de la Plata.|2,450 
Fraser. . |Strait of Peace...'.....+ Slave River. . .|1,050 
Georgia...... .|Paraguay Riv ./1,000 
Gambila,....)Atlantic Ocean. .|Adriatic Sea,..| 420 
Ganges. ....|Bay of Bengal. Amazon River.|1,850 
Garonne....|Bay of Biscay.| 385]|Red River of 
Hamilton. ..)Lake Melville..| 350|| the North .|Lake Winnipeg) 545 
Hwang, Rite 2 oo North Sea....| 700 
Yellow..../Yellow Sea... .|}2,700|/|Rhoéne...... Gulf of Lion...| 500 
JIndus....,.jArabian Sea. ..}1,700||Rio de la 
Irrawaddy. .|Bay of Bengal./1,250|| Plata...... Atlantic Ocean.| 200 
Grtyish 6% Ob River..... 1,850]| Rio Theo- 
Jordan,.... Dead Sea..... 200|| dore Roose- 
Kootenai. ,.}Columbia Riv.) 4@0|/ velt, Riv. 
Lena... Laptev Sea... .!2,645!! of Doubt.. .|Madeira River.!* 950 


‘River 


Saguenay.... 
St. John,.... 
St. Law’nce. . 
St. Maurice. . 
Salween..... 
Sao Francisco 
Saskatchewan| 


Syr Darya... 
Tajo, Tagus.. 
Thames 


The Rio de la Plata is the estuary formed by the Paran& and Uruguay Rivers. 


The source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minne 
es Waterway and its source is cons 
The St. Louis River rise: 
basins—Amazon (2,053,318); 
Plata (1,198,000); Yenisei (1,0 


as a part of the Great Lak 


River which 


feeds into Lake 


Amur (709,000); Mackenzie-Peace 


Hwang (400,000); Danube (320,30 


Superior, 
Area (sq. miles) of great river 
Mississippi-Missouri (1,243,700); La 


(699,400); Yangtze (689,000); St 
0); Colorado (246,000); Rio Grande (171,890). 


sota. The St. Lawrence is viewed 
idered the head of the St. Loui 
s in Minnesota, | 


Congo (1,339,923); Nile (1,119,652); 
42,000); Ob (934,000); Lena (932 
. Lawrence (565,200); Volga (531,000 


36 
. (Bering Sea... .|1,971) 


Outfiow 


St. Law. Rive. 
Bay of Fundy. 
Gulf of St, Law/)1,94 
St. Law. Riv...| 32 
Gulf of Marta- | 
ban. .\. cee 1,756 
Atlantic Ocean.|1,80 
Lake Winnipeg}1,20 
English Chan..| 4 
Atlantic Ocean.) 254 
So. China Sea. .|1,656 
mur River., .|/1,13 
Aral Sea...... 1,77 
at 


< 


Atlantic Ocean, 
North Sea... .. 
‘Tyrrhenian Sea| 
Euphrates, .... 


50) 
ig.) 63 
East China Seas eet 
Amazon River.|1, 

| 


Indian Ocean. .|1,60) 


} 


3000 
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World Facts—Notable Bridges 


Source: Chief of 


Notable Bridges 


Engineers, U. S, Army and other official data 


City 


portal 


ITwo suspension spans each 2,310 ft, long; : 
2American span 800 ft.; Canadian, 750 ft, (See below.) *Rebuilt in 1898. 

~ 4The figure 3,524 is the length of 8-river sp 
5“TLongest hingeless arch span 

._ ®The vertical lift span has a 
| elearances ranging from 48° to 512.2: feet. 


The Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, New York City, 
has the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch in the 
world. The main central span is flanked by 300-ft. 
continuous steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. spans. 
The total length of steel is 1,555 feet and the total 
length of entire structure is 2,000 feet. 

he $18,000,000 Bronx-Whitestone bridge is a 
ihn rie Belt Parkway system of New York 
and is 4,000 feet long from anchorage to 
' anchorage with a main span of 2,300 feet; entire 

jength, including approaches, 7,140 feet. 
- The $35,000,000 Golden Gate Bridge crosses the 
of the harbor of San Francisco. Its towers 
are 746 feet tall. The center span clears water by 
920 feet. It is 4,200 feet in length and is the longest 
single span in the world. 

The $60,000,000 Triborough Bridge in New York 
City consists of a suspension bridge 0 
channel span and 705 ft. side spans over the East 
River at Hell Gate; a vertical lift bridge over the 
Harlem River with lift span of 310 ft.; fixed truss 
“pans over the Bronx Kills with channel span of 


in the world’ 


f 1,380 ft. 


ans; main channel span is 790 feet. 
—Engineering News-Record, January 15, 1942. 
horizontal clearance of 291.5 feet; seven other spans have horizontal 


Chan-| - 8 
Bridge Location nel. | Com- Bridge Location as Com- 
Span |pleted : Span |pleted 
s Suspension - |(Cairo, TH... 0} i 
Golden Gate...... San Francisco - Soil Coase Dahlgren, Va.-Mor- Dio RNaRSE fe bas fe 
aig UY org ts pets z gantown, Md..../Potomac, 2 
oe George Washington|Hudson River, Memphis: +) Missisetppl River 790 is92 
Ate New York City} 3,500) 1931/|Sciotoville.....,.. Ohio River.....| 775) 1918 
a San Fran.-Oakland.|San Francisco Mingo, W. Va.....|Ohio River. . 769| 1904 
ae Bays con cod q) 1936||Beaver, Pa........ Ohio River 767; 1916 
_ Bronx-Whitestone..|East River, Sewickley, Pa......|Ohio River’ . 750) 1911 
New York City| 2,300) 1939||Outerbridge..:....|Arthur Kill, 
Ambassador....... Detroit,U.S.-Can} 1,850} 1929 New York City 750} 1928 
Delaware River... . Feteoe ie aPAl “tose ermge of the Gods, 
5 vamden....+. i BES. yn eke ne ape Columbia River. [ 
_ Bear Mountain....|Hudson River Cairo, Tue7 2s oie. Mississippi River 700 1930 
a (West Point)..| 1,632) 1924/|Chain of Rocks, Ill.| Mississippi River 700). .1929 
_ Williamsburg...... East River, Port Arthur, Neches River, 
New: York City} 1,600) 1904|)) | Orange......... OXOS Vio ites ee 680) 1938 
* Brooklyn.........|Hast River, Goethals.......... Arthur Kill, 
Bows caie,......|vanslavcice”| E88) 1853|ionabes, mu. ___..[eSlagoraitee GH] taae 
n’s @.......|Vancouver, Can.. lebes, Elin aes Mississippi Ri p 
_ Mid-Hudson...... sirdsen SOyeG 4 Boat 1096 Cape Girardeau, eae OL: aes 
; oughkeepsie ; , Di pic nis sie aryetaeis Mississippi River 
_ Manhattan.......|East River, Red-Rock...:.... Colorado River, Monies 
3 New York City| 1,470) 1909 i Calif. 0... ahSy 660); 189% 
ee -riborough......4 gay Beyer Sh ons es EN Pulaski Skyway, 
2 ew Yor y| 1, ser Une oe eee Sea Passaic River... 1! 
_ Thousand Islands. . |St. Lawrénce Riv. g) 1938 lg inn 
» Willamette......,. Portland, Oreg..} 1,207) 1931 Steel Arch 
Bristol-Portsmouth.|Mount Hope Bay| 1,200) 1929||Bayonne.......... Kill yan Kull, 
Maysville, Ky.....|Ohio River..... 1,060} 1931 New York City| 1,675) 1931 
Montreal’. 0... 6... St. Lawrence Riv.| 1,097; 1936|/Harbor,.......... Sydney, Australia| 1,650) 1932 
Ohio River........}Cincinnati...... 31,057|  1867)|Hell Gate......... East. River, 
EST ON i eee Manpini, Mex...| 1,030; 1900 New York City] 1,017) 1917 
Wheeling. ....... Ohio River.....| 1,010) 1862)|Rainbow...... ...|Niagara Falls, 
- Anthony Wayne...|Maumee River, NNO Aic ees 5960} 1941 
ALLO ei svat 9a 782| 1933)||International......|Niagara River... 840) 1898 
Waldo-Hancock. ../Penobscot R., Henry Hudson Arch|Harlem River, 
: Maines... 750| 1932 New York City 812) - 1936 
Bettendorf, Iowa...|Mississippi River 710) 1935)| West End... ....... Ohio River, 5 
Rondout.......... Kingston, N. Y.. 705} 1921 Pittsburgh, Pa. 780| 1932 
South 10th St...... Monongahela Connecticut River. |Middletown, 
_River Conn... Siseaes 600) 1938 
: Pittsburgh, Pa.. 705} 1933)||Colorado River. ...|Ariz.-Calif...... 592| 1916 
Cantilever Ai Cuyahoga River. ..|Cleveland, Ohio, 591|- 1917 
Huey P. Long..... Mississippi River Eads (Miss, River).|St. Louis: ...... 520) 1874 
j New Orleans..| 43,524) 1935)|/Washington....... Harlem River, 
"SVC Geer ae ee area St. Lawrence New York City 509| 1888 
PEULVER ayes inl 1,800} 1917)/St. Georges, Del. ../Chesapeake and 
Queensferry....... Firth of Forth, Delaware Canal 500). 1944 
1 Seotland..... 1,710) 1890||High Bridge....... Harlem River, 
Longview.........|Columbia River, (Rebuilt 1931) New York City 496) 1848 
1 Washington...} 1,200} 1930 
Queensboro. ...... East River, Simple Truss 
é New York City] 1,182} 1909||Metropolis, Il.....|/Ohio River. .... 750) 1917 
Carquinez. -...... Crockett, Calif..| 1,100) 1927);Ohio River........ Padueah, Ky.... 716) 1928 
Cooper River:..... Charleston, S. C.| 1,050) 1929||Mississippi River. .|St. Louis....... 668) 1918 
_ Natchez, Miss... ..|Mississippi River 875| 1940|/St. Lawrence River|Quebec, Can... . 640) 1917 
Blue Water High- |St. Clair River, Castleton Hudson River, 

(7 | ol Be apne ee ae Mich., Can... 871| 1938 (two spans) New York.... 600}- 1924 
Baton Rouge, La.. .|Mississippi River 850} 1940)/Ohio River........ Cineinnati...... 542} 1889 
Greenville, Miss. . .|Mississippi River 840} 1940};Delaware River,..,/Philadelphia.... 533| 1896 

* Vicksburg, Miss. . .|Mississippi River B25i 1930) Peace. v5 v0 ce ale se Niagara River 

) Owensboro, Ky.,..|Ohio River-.... 820} 1940 Buffalo....... 360] 1927 
Monongahela...... Pittsburgh, Pa.. 812} 1904 i 
2nd St. Louisville Vertical Lift 

BCS oirorsi scene sie evoke. Ohio River..... 802) 1929||Buzzards Bay..... Cape Cod Canal. 500! 1935 

Seattle, Wash,.....|Lake Washington = Burlington, N, J.. .|Delaware River. 500} 1931 
Ship Canal... 800] 1932||/Harry S. Truman. .|Missouri River. . 423) 1945 

# Rip Van Winkle. ..|/Hudson River, Martinez, Calif..../Suisun Bay..... (6) 1930 
Catskill =. 2... 800! 1933!/| Jacksonville, Fla.../St. John’s River. 356! 1941 
three of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span™1,400 ft. long, 


350 ft.; plate girder viaduct structure in Queens. 
on Wards and Randalls Island, over Little Hell 
Gate and in Manhattan. 

The Thousand Islands, International Bridge ex- 
tends from Collins Landing (near Alexandria Bay) 
in New York State to Ivy Lea (near Gananoque) in 
Ontario. This crossing, 842 miles long, utilizes the 


isldnds td reduce the span 
The Canadian crossing 


includes 


lengths 


Tequired 
a continuous 


truss of two 300-ft. spans (from Hill Island to 
Constance Island), a steel arch of 348-ft. span 
(from Constance Island to Georgina Island), and 
a@ suspension bridge of 750-ft. span and 120 ft; 
underclearance from Georgina Island to the Ontario 


mainland. 
_ James 


River Highway bridge, 


near Newport 


News, Va., length including approaches six miles, 
without approaches four-and-one-half miles, 

The bridge at Cleveland, Ky., is the highest con- 
tinuous steel-deck bridge in the United States; 
1,736 feet ofrm hill to hill and 250 feet above 


river level. 
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Commander 


Gen. A. W. Greely Expedition... 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary 
*Fridtjof Nansen 
Frederick G. Jackson............ Palepadeiaste 1 
*Capt. Cagni, Duke of the Abruzzi’s Exp.. 
Admiraimobert HB. Peary: . 5... 2. see 
Ziegler Polar Exp. Major A. Fiala, ....... 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary (April 21)..... 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary (April 6)...... 
Roald Amundsen (May 12)............. 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd (by airplane, 


(by dirigible, May 12)...,........ Paes 
Sir Hubert Wilkins (by airplane, April 15). 


World Facts—Polar 
Record of Polar Explorations 


Source; National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., President. 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records) 

Date |No. Lat. 

72° 12° 


- 


Greenland Coast.......-+..+. 
Greenl, COSEb oe ee eee United States 
North 

Franz Josef Land............. 
North of Franz Josef Land.... 
Ellesmere Island............. 
Franz Josef Land. ........... 
North of Greenland. 

The Narth Polec. occ. jc< ew 
North of Greenland..........- 


Spitsbergen to North Pole..... 
Spitsbergen to Alaska......... 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen... 


Gen. Umberto Nobile (by dirigible, 
May 23 


Spitsbergen to North Pole... .. Italy 

N. Pole; fog prey. land. ice floe,|U.S.S.R. 

North Pole, by flight from 
adolf Wland! 25. sy. ele aie wan 

North of the coast from Point 

Barrow to the mouth of the 

Mackenzie River... .......+ 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 


airplane, M 
Sir Hubert W: 


Commander Date Latitude Longitude Nationality 

MBB ORIMOB COON 6 sis ce ee ices eee (Jan. 30)| 1774 71° 10'S. 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capt. Nathaniel Brown Palmer,........ (Noy, 18)| 1820 63° 45'S. 60° - W. |United States. 
Dames Weddell. eee cee eee eee (Feb, 20)| 1823 74° 15'S. 34° 17’ W. |Great Britain. 
Charles Wilkes Expedition....--.............. 1839 0° Ss. 5° __, W. |United States. 
Sir James Clark ROSS... sues e ee eee ee (Feb, 22)| 1842 73° 1075: 161° 27’ W. |Great Britain. 
Carstens EB, Borchgreyink................ (Feb.)} 1900 78° 50’ 8. 165° 50’ W. {Great Britain. 
Capt. Robert F. Scott ................ (Dee, 30)| 1902 82° 17'S. 163° E, |Great Britain 
Bir Ernest Shackleton. . 2... 2. ... ccc e (Jan. 9)| 1909 88° 23/58. 162° E, |Great Britain. 
ROBIOMAMOUMIONOM esis, wriees tip senenes (Dec, 14)| 1911 90° Norway. 
Oapt. Robert B, Scott. ..... 2.0.2... cane (Jan. 18)} 1912 go° Great Britain 
Adm, Richard &. Byrd. by airplane....... (Nov. 29)| 1929 go° United States. 
Lincoln Elisworth, by airplane . (Nov. 23-Dec. 15)} 1935 |76-79°58S. |80-120°. W. |/United States. 
Adm, Richard E. Byrd, by airplane ..... (eb, 16)} 1947 ‘0° United States. 


The Globe’s surface at the North Pole is at sea level, water, ice-covered much of the tinie; the South 
Pole is on ice-covered land, elevation 9,500 feet. t 

The land which Palmer saw in 1820 is now recognized to have been the Antarctic Continent. 

In January.and February, 1840, Charles Wilkes, commander of America’s first naval exploring expedi- 
tion, sighted the Antarctic Continent and then followed its coastline for a distance of about 1,500 
miles. Though not the earliest to glimpse land in the South Polar region, he was the first definitely to 
announce the existence of an Antarctic Continent. . 

Roald Amundsen was the first to discover the South Pole (Dec, 14, 1911); he reached the 
North Pole May 12, 1926, 17.years after Admiral Robert E. Peary. 

Richard Evelyn Byrd flew over the South Pole Nov. 29, 1929. Made first expedition to Antarctic 1928- 
1930; second expedition, 1933-May 10, 1935, 

RECENT EXPEDITIONS 

On May 21, 1937, Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and four fellow Russians landed by plane on an ice floe 
within a few miles of the North Pole, Four scientists were left on the floe. Polar ocean depth was 
found to be 14,070 feet. While drifting for nine months and for more than 1,500 miles, the scientists 
made daily radio peporn of meteorological and magnetic data. : 

U.S.S.R. ice-breaker Sedoff, Capt. K. S. Badigan, trapped in polar ice Oct. 23, 1937, drifted by 
Aug. 29, 1939, to 86° 39’ N. Lat. and 47° 55’ E. Long., farthest north reached by ship—250 miles — 
from the North Pole. Scientific observations were made until the Sedoff was extricated Jan. 13, 1940, — 

Taking off from Princess Elizabeth Land, Jan, 11, 1939, Lincoln Ellsworth flew over 77,000 square |} 
miles of Antarctic territory, ‘‘American Highland,” and claimed it for the United States. } 

1946-47—Rear Admiral Richard EH. Byrd, with a contingent of 4,000 officers and men, conducted his. 
fourth expedition to the Antarctic, 1946-47, this.time under the auspices of the U. S. Navy. A task. 
force of 13 ships including two icebreakers, a carrier with landplanes, and seaplane tenders was |= 
engaged in the operation. The principal base was established at Little America. The expedition in= 
vestigated approximately 1,700,000 square miles of Antarctica, of which the area hitherto unseen is | 
estimated tentatively at 340,000 square miles pending compilation of aerial maps. In addition flyers in- | 
vestigated 5400 miles of coastline of which about 1400 miles were previously unknown, and 2900 miles had. 
Pece merry located, Ten new mountain ranges were discovered and peaks estimated to be nearly 

H eet high. 

In the coastal region extending westward from Ross Sea aerial observers saw and photographe =| 
free valleys and hills, including an area spotted with unfrozen lakes—an indication Of TeCeaine prema 

1946-1947—The U. S. Navy Task Force 39, consisting of 2 modern, heavy icebreakers explored the 
coastal area of the Antarctic from the region of Mt, Gauss at 66° 48’ S. and 89° 19’ B. eastward to the! 
‘eae eae peroune a than bach oa ree Antarctic coastline. 

947-48—The Ronne Antarctic Researc! xpedition, Commander Finn Ronne, leader, return { 
United States in April 1948 after having spent nearly a year at its base in Marguerite Bay pea at | 
coast of the Palmer Peninsula, The party consisted of 23 members, including the first two women | 
(one of them Mrs. Edith Ronne) known to have wintered on the Antarctic Continent, Their 183-foot | 
boat was the first motor vessel to be frozen intentionally in Arctic or Antarctic waters. The expedition | 


reyealed several previously undiscovered islands. : 
xpedition, on the Norwegian whaler Norsel with | 


1950—The first international scientific Antarctic e 
two RAF planes, landed on Crown Princess Martha Coast of Queen Maud Land, February 1950. 


rt 
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teen Norwegian, Swedish, British, Australian, Canadian and South African rts will study 
her, glacier and geological conditions for two years. Captain John Giaever is the leader of the 


even ch scientists headed by Andre Liotard devoted 1950 to the exploration of little known 
elie Land in Antarctica, Their ship, the Commandant Charcot, landed 250 tons of building material 
in two weeks storm-resistant barracks had been erected. The ship left Adelie Land February 8 
gosited stores of supplies for the explorers at Pointe Géologi and Commonwealth Bay and retur: 


Famous Waterfalls 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
the table below height means total drop whether in one or more leaps. {Falls consisting of 
than one leap; *falls that diminish greatly seasonally; **falls that are reduced to a trickle ‘or 
n dry for a part of each year. When names of rivers are not shown, in most cases they are 
same as those of the falls. 


= : Hght. Hght. Heht 
Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location |in Ft. 
Skjaeggedals (Lake Ring- Minnesota 
GSISVATNY Ke a6 4 Puce she» 525||_ **Minnehaha,.,......... 54. 
RV RIO Fy Satis ecisveras see's 650||Montana 
Vettis (Utla River)...... 850}|_ Missouri. . diets 75 
Voring (Isdela River)..... 529 
Sweden Pps hme se: 70 
:) EARS ere Handol (Handolsa River) . 148 
Harsprang (Lulea River).. 243 215 
(Cascade type) 
t*Stora Sjofallet G 
(Lalea River). . 6.5.0. 132 (Columbia River)...... 620 
2 Tannforsen ; Highest fall..........- 542 
ictoria (Zambesi River). (Tannan River)......... 85|| Washington 
N. Rhodesia and Switzerland Palouse, . i «cae ets 198 
pegansika Handeck (Aar River)..... 150||Mt. Rainier National Park 
‘Kalambo.............|  705)| Pissevache (Wildbac' Narada ee River)| 168 
anda : Salanfe River).......... 213]| Sluiskin (Paradise River)| 300 
Murchison (Victoria Nile Reichenbach (upper) Snoqualmie............ 270 
BRVON Ss ilo esac ook 120|| (Rosenlaui Glacier)...... 300}| Wisconsin 
Se ausen Manitou (Blaek River). . 165 
Rhine River).......... 67|| Wyoming 
fio Dore «..-| 630]) **Staubbach (Pletschen- Yellowstone National Pk. 
Cape Province bach River).....¢.s.5. 680)| “Rowers72-Ghs. eee 132 
Be duchrabies or King +Trummelbach Yellowstone (upper).... 109 
__ George (Orange River) . 450|| (Jungfrau Glaciers)...... 950||_ Yellowstone (lower)....| 308 
Natal \ (Cascade type) Mexico 5 ‘ 
_ Howick or Umgeni (Um- **Juanacatlan (Rio Grande 
mpenl River)... se0.. 365 de Santiago) .......... 66 
EEL ists» Sisco yp oles 2,810 a RON ae AMERICA 
anada 
British Columbia At OMe 
French Indochina }Takkakaw (Daly Glacier); 1,200 Tguassu 237 
“Khon (Mekong River). ... 70} |.” Highest. falc. i cocherseses.e 1,000|\ 55 ani) - 1 cee nao 
(Group of falls and cas- Labrador ‘ Herval 400 
_eades across 8=-mile wide Grand (Hamilton River) . 245 Paulo Attonso ‘(Bio Tyas 
stream) Mackenzie District cisco River)’. clases > 197 
adia Virginia Patos-Maribondo 
PUOOUIVEEIN criss cent awes 299 (South Nahanni River).. 315 (Rio Grande) 115 
**Gersoppa (Sharavati Quebec Urubupunga = 
BUVEr) i Po. vce ey 830||_-Montmorency.......... (Alto Parana River) 40 
apan Canada-United States Brazil-Paraguay if 3 
Sah (Lake Chuzenji) . 330|| Ontario-New York Guaira or Sete Quedas 
“Yudaki (Lake Yunoko)...) 270 (Alto Parana River)....| 130 
British Guiana 
: AUSTRALIA ° Kaieteur (Potaro River). 7Al 
mer es 578|| California . ae Bawa Vill sige 
entworth.... : mang River)........ 
Highest fall... 4 360 Yosemite National Park doe Kae Gants yer) ben el 
MONOMOMDIC wae. % ..18<s|, 1, LOO) - BTACRRV ON ys ore v's yore 370 (Uitshi River)......... 1,600 
 Ililouette.. wv. ss +Marina (Ipobe River)...}| 500 
EUROPE Nevada (Merced River) 594|| “Highest fall.’......+.. 300 
Austria ; pies ert ie sith Colombia 
Gastein (upper) Vernal (Merced River) . 1,.430|| Tequendama 
(Ache River). ....0ve0-- 207 Yosemite ppehe see ees , (Funza River)......... 443 
Gastein (lower) P Yosemite (lower). .,... 320|| nouador 
AChE River)y..... cate o 2 280|| Colorado 268 ‘Agoyan (Pastaza River, 
Tt pulag (Schwarzbach pipimdahe?, as steiapmiave: «1 o)siRrg trib. beet Wedge 200 
ee Henrys Fork (upper)....]  96|| “anoles oes .e..eseee es 3,212 
Bee reno 1,385|| *S8hoshone (Snake River)| — 195|| Highest fall. <<. 2... at teas 
Grete Britain BAC tbat yeeros Hp **Twin (Snake River)... {25|| Kukenaap............. «| 2, 
Wales Georgia 
_ Pistyll (Cain River),.... Pe nS a 251 | (aw Zee 
re , or Toce 470 Cumberland maiaieatale ieis'e 3 68 peewee ie Glaciers) . ra 
aS Oathst ie NGat fall). cee 
.; (Cascade type) eke hee Ri +Guthetlana (Arthur Biv.)| 1904 
lorway Great (Potomac River)... ST re 815 
Maradals.............+< 650! (Cascade type A ees 


Beeenves, “Shey Are classed As cascade sata with considerable height, Guaira is the world’s greatest 
1 flow is 470,000 cusecs (cubic feet per second). A greater volume 
Stanley Falls in the Congo Riyer, but no one of its seven cataracts, spread out 


i ; rador), 30,000 to 40,000; and Kaieteur 23,400. - 
eee tot eee ae pahle serve as its reservoir, Niagara has the steadiest flow of all great 


on Lake Erie). Cauvery, in India, is 
a mere trickle 


1 Sahn aarti ile 


sl! | 
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National Parks and Other Units of the National Park System 
Source: National Park Service. Revised Figures as of July 1, 1950. } 

NATIONAL PARKS 
(The year is that of creation of the park: figures in parentheses show area, in acres.) 


Acadia, 1919, Maine (28,546)—The group of gran- 
ite mountains upon Mount Desert Island, also 
Schoodie Point on mainland. 

Big Bend, 1944, Texas (692,305) on bend of Rio 
Grande. 

ryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,527)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
tinet volcano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. 

Everglades, 1947. Southern Florida (1,100,173 )— 
Portion of only subtropical area in the United 
States; extensive watercourses; abundant bird life. 

Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (998,416)— 
Rugged mountain region of great beauty; more 
than 200 glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices thousands of feet deep. 

Grand Canyon, 1919, North Centra) Arizona 
(645,296) —The greatest example of erosion and the 
most sublime spectacle in the world. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(95,360)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
Teton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (505,174)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (176,457)—Interesting vol- 
eanic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct voleano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1,019)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (133,839)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness. 

Kings Canyon, 1940, Middle Eastern California 
(453,065)—Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high; park also contains groves 
of giant sequoias. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (103,- 
429)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
proper, Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(50,696)—-Series of caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. ¢ 

Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,319)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other spectacular wildlife, 

Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
(241,571)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 
slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (840,839) 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous ‘‘rain forests.’’ 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 

Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs, 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(253,131)—-Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 
records of glacial period. “ 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
100)—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
largest and probably oldest living things; magnifi- 
cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highesb mountain in United States proper, 


AREAS ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL PARK: SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC LAND STATE: 
As of June 30, 1950 


State 


Acres Acres 
Alabama... 963.06 Y. 
praanas ae mae Gees an ie: matt) 61 

casas... : chigan,.. 133, 

Galifornia,.. 4,237:247'57||Minnesota. . Tie 60 
Colorado... 518,110,7u}|Mississippi.. 12,540.17 
FPlorida,.... 1,147,568.45 Missourt: s; 2.58 
Edaho Wibierste +k 78,698,67'|Montana... 1,141,882.84 


World Fabte- Neuere Parks System; 


ny <a; 


74 
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Shenandoah, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193 
—Outstanding scenic section of the Blue c 
Mountains. af 
Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South D 
(26,576). Limestone caverns having several milk 
galleries and numerous chambers containing + 
culiar formations. Buffalo herd. : 


(2,213,207) —More geysers than in all rest of wo: 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrit 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, a 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; miei 
at id streams and waterfalls. Great wild anin 
erds. 
Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (755 
001)—Mountainous region of unusual beauty; Yoo 
mite and other inspiring gorges; many waterf 
of extraordinary height; 3 groves of giant sequdi; 
Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (94,241)—Meée 
nificent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500) 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 


Figures in parentheses, area in acres. 

Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (117)—Tr: 
tional birthplace cabin of Abraham Lincoln e& 
closed in memorial building on site of birthplace. 

Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (70)—Part of — 
ground on which the Battle of New Orleans w 
fought, Jan. 8, 1815. 

Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,135). Includes mi 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first permane 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktow 
the parkway connecting these and other Colon 
ae rte Colonial Williamsburg, Cape Henry 
morial. 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (958)—Sites 
important military encampments during the Re} 
lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 

Saratoga, 1948, New York (2,114). Scene of 
American victory over the British General B 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolution 
recognized as one of the decisive battles of wo 


history. 
NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga (8,127), Gs 
Tenn. Fort Donelson (103), Dover, Tenn. Free 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefiel 
Memorial (2,421), Fredericksburg, Va, Gettysbu 
(2,534), Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse (149% 
Greensboro, N. C, Kings Mountain (4,012), Kin 
Creek, S. C. Moores Creek (30), Currie, N. ¢ 
Petersburg (1,531), Petersburg, Va. Shiloh (3,729¢ 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Stones River (324 
peu thrones es Tenn. Vicksburg (1,324), Vicksbur’ 

SS. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 


Antietam (183), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cro 
Roads (1), Bethany, Miss. Cowpens (1), near Gaf 
ney, S. C. Fort Necessity (2), S. E. of Uniontowyr 
Pa, Tupelo (1), Miss. White Plains (—), N, 
(west side of Bronx River parkway at foot of Cha’ 
terton Hill), memorials. ’ ‘ 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 


Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (3,094)- 
Commemorates the Battle of Kennesaw Mountaix 
a major battle of Sherman’s flanking moveme; 
through the heart of the South known as th’ 
Atlanta Campaign. 

Richmond, 1944, Virginia (684)—Scene of battle 
in defense of Richmond during war between. th 


States. 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK { 


Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota (58,34 
—Badlands along Little Missouri River; part 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch, 


| 


State Acres State Acres 


as eal 
‘ 158,526, 
th 26 8 


Total... 15,205,467, 9¢ 


So 
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United States—National Monuments, Cemeteries, Historic Sites 


i) Big a, ee 


i: 2 


Piha alll yr’? ay ree 
459 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS — 


Muir W 


Organ 
Perry’s 
1|| Pet 


Tuzigoot 


5 Statue of Liberty 
Sunset Crater,.............. 


Area 


Name State jin acres 


Holy Cross. . 
Homestead. . 


Mound sad Groupes. tes 


Tumacacori. 


Verendrye... 
See Canyon. os. isivere ote ATiz ai ae 1,642 
ge Washington Birthplace ORIEL, co crane poy udee te 300 
Ou Dwellings. White Banas Soe Bate cea 6 140,247 
at 34/| Whitman nisi Vince celeb, «feite Doogie ete 35 naa 
upatki...... A 
Grand Cativotee) ce 2 ok SARIS. 50, Yucca House. . 10 
eat Sand Dunes.......).//IGolo...... 8 PAOD faa. Shae le en ee 33,921 


Antietam (11.36), Sharpsburg, Md. 
Battleground (1.03), Washington, 
Fort Donelson (15.34), Dover, Tenn. 
Fredericksburg (12. 00, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Gettysburg (15.55), Sauna Pa. 


D: C. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 

Administered by the National Park Service because of their historical interest. 

(the Department of the Army has jurisdiction over other National Cemeteries, 

Europe and contemplated burial grounds in other foreign places. ) 
(Figures in parentheses indicate acreage) 


including those in 


Poplar Grove (8.72), Petersburg, Va. 


Shiloh 


Stones River 


(10.25), Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 


(20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Vicksburg (119.76), Vicksburg, Miss. 


Yorktown (2.91), Yorktown, 


Va. 


NATIONAL PARKWAYS 


Blue Ridge (45,691) follows Blue Ridge Moun- | Estimated length when competed; 447 miles 
pee: ns. Estimated length when completed, 477 ‘miles. George Washington (2,917), along Maryland 
atehez. Trace (14,632), follows old Indian | and Virginia shores of the Potomac River. Hsti- 
trail between Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss. ! mated length when completed: 57 miles. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 
National Capital Parks (29,053); District of } tem of the Nation’s Capital comprises nearly 750 
Columbia, Virginia and Maryland. The park sys- | units in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 


2 (Figures in parentheses indicate acreage) 
; 


: Name of area Acres State Characteristics 
Adams Mansion. ......-.--.eeereeees 4.05] Mass, Home of Presidents John Adams and 
ae John Quincy Adams 
Atlanta Campaign............ Veateintes vis 20.96!Ga, Sept march from Chattanooga to 
anta 
Federal Hall Memorial. .......-++++0+- .49)N. Y. First seat new Federal Govern. in U, 9. 
Perit ETAICIR I= aie ocie wiv cose a bic oe s o-0.e ¥isi0 16.45|N. C, First attempted aa settlement with- 
: in confines of the U. 
MRPTADEOD «caf otic site icie.s tienes ain.cnie'> size of¥ie 43.30)Md. Genein mansion built heedeae 1783 and 
f Franklin D. Roosevelt......... 33.23/N. Y. 
Boe ch Wi O Gin feet oe sie tqii to ccenspaiin  ayalve 848.06/Pa. Early iron-making village 
Jetierson National Expansion Memorial... 82.58|Mo. Commemorates territorial expansion 
Manassas National Battlefield.......... 670.74; Va. Battles of Manassas 
Old Philadelphia: Custom House........ .79|Pa, Greek revival architecture 
aa ves ite aes A bAsiod Sirmione 8.61]Mass. Early maritime history 
re ete eins tas ihe oo) fee oe. xa 40.0 }Puerto Rico |Ancient Spanish defenses of San Juan 
anderbitt Mansion. , Bee vaveraieiaicveusiecg 211.65!N. Y. American residence of period 1880-1900 
NATIONAL MEMORIALS 
MMI OU © CoiseselS Sores me sci 87. pate ee bie eo pias cpt Commemorates explorations of De Soto 
here Lincoln died........-.-.-. ( ASG Do Gs © || oors eiatle << vre'aie ayo shale’ «, 5 >) + + nine ea 
Peon Hill. . i SE PE re acco 314.40|N. C. Wright Brothers’ flights 
MOE WMIBMBODG:. .ssieivsie a's ofeivie aie seele os 2.71/Va. Antebellum Home, Robert E, Lee 
Lincoln Memorial.........-++.0++2e88 .61|Wash., D. C. |Classical structure 
Lincoln Museum...... POPP Ers ckle Sisiter siesta 18|Wash., D. C. |Ford theater where Lincoln was shot by 
- John Wilkes Booth 
Mount Rushmore......... eas aicive o eine 1,220.32|8. D. Colossal presidential figures caryed on 
Rete f Cherokee Indi; in Ga, 
Marker, 23... ceshecsevee -92/Ga, Last capital o erokee Indians in Ga. 
Nev shots Mater Memorial. .....-..++«» 1.20|/Wash., D. C, |Circular coionnaded structure 
Washington Monument........-+-++0++ +87) Wash,, D.C. |....-.veeceev eres Mists ste.s a /bi\e.ciRre + os 6 


4 


World 


| States and Gros: 
area territories area 


2,435,748]| Kentucky... 
20,882,679} | Louisiana. . . 
12,159,022 

589,549 
25,059, 575||M 


15,178,194 
1,241,956) | Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
issouri. 


5 
781,467 
218,671 


State Forésts—Units 938; Acreage, 11,604,320. 
State Parks—Units. 1,769; Acreage, 4,228,458. 


a ed 
yy A 


Nattoull Roreat Areas 0s 


"Source: Department of Agriculture, Forest Service (In Acres). Data as of June 30, 


J 


States and Gros f 
terri 


Te ee ee eee 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming... . 
Total, i... 


Community Forests (Including municipal, county, school, and public organization forests 


3,204; acreage 4,568,936. 


REGIONAL OFFICES OF THE U, S. FOREST SERVICE 


Northern Region: Federal Building, Missoula, 
Montana, 


oor Sapeee a Region: Post Office Building, 
enver, Colorado. . 
TS spar ahega oe Lae Post Office Building, Al- 
querque, New Mexico. 
Intermountain Region: Forest Service Building, 


en x 
California Region: 630 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, California. 
Pacific Northwest Region: Post Office Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Principal Waterways in the United States : 
Source: Lewis A. Pick, Major General, Office of the Chief of Engineers. 


The Intracoastal. Waterways 


The Atlantic and Gulf Intracoastal Waterways 
rovide a protected channel for barge and other 
ight-draft navigation following coastal. sounds, 
bays, rivers, and artificial channels. This canal 
system, extending for more than 2,500 miles along 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, affords a channel 12 
feet or more in depth throughout the Atlantic 
coastal section from Trenton, N. J., to Jacksonville, 
Fla., 1,062 miles, and on the Gulf coastal section 
from Carrabelle, Fla., to the Mexican border, 1,100 
miles. In tne section between Jacksonyille and 
Miami, Fla., 372 miles, on the Atlantic Coast, 
depths of eight feet are available throughout, Con- 
necting with the Atlantic and Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterways are many miles of navigable waterways 
which serve as feeding and distributing mediums 
for an extensive commerce. Important coastal 
canals, which are maintained and Q erated in the 
interest of ocean-going vessels, include the Cape 
Cod Canal, Mass., 17.5 miles in length, and the 
1) ah devi and Delaware Canal, the canal proper 
of which is 14 miles in length and the waterway 
project, 46 miles in length. 


Inland Waterways 


The principal inland navigable waterways. of 
the United States include the Mississippi River 
System, the New York State Barge Canal System, 
the San Joaquin-Sacramento River System in 
California, and the Warrior, Black Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee River System, the Columbia River System 
in the northwest. The Mississippi River System 
embraces the Mississippi river proper, the Illinois, 

Ihio, Missouri, Tennessee, Monongahela, Alle- 
gheny, Kanawha Rivers and other streams. The 
Mississippi River has a channel suitable for ocean- 
going vessels to Baton Rouge, La., 253 miles above 
the mouth, and thence a channel for modern barge 
navigation to Minneapolis, Minn., 1,088 miles, and 
its principal tributaries. The Illinois River and 
ae et ey to Lake Michigan has a barge channel 
327.3 miles in length which connects the Great 


~ 


Eastern Region: 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 

Southern . Region: 
Georgia. 

North Central Region: 623 N. 2nd Street, 
waukee, Wiscensin. . a 

Alaska Region: Federal and Territorial Buil 
ing, Juneau, Alaska. qi 

Tropical Unit: Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. : 
Pt Sa Products Laboratcry: Madison, Wise 
sin. 


Bankers Securities Buildiz 
Glenn Building, A 


> Soe 


Lakes with the Mississippi River System. The Se 
Joaquin River, with an outlet to the sea throug 
Suisun Bay and San Francisco Bay, provides 
deep-draft channel to Stockton, Calif., 41 mil 
above its mouth. The Sacramento River, 2 
emptying into Suisun Bay, has a channel i¢ 
light-draft navigation aggregating 246 miles. 
deep-draft channel 30 feet deep extending to Sacre 
mento is now under construction. The Col 
bia- and Lower Willamette rivers have a deep 
draft channel from the mouth of the Columb> 
River to Vancouver, Wash., and Portland, Oreg 
104 and 113 miles respectively, and thence dep 
in the Columbia River suitable for commerce 
vessel traffic to the head of the pool formed by ft! 
Bonneville Dam, located 144 miles above f# 
mouth, and thence depths for barge navigatio: 
upstream to and including the Snake River. L: 
Washington Ship Canal, Wash., provides a channa 
for ocean-going vessels within the City of Seatt? 
extending from Puget Sound to Lake Washington, | 
distance of approximately 8 miles. 


Great Lakes Connecting Channels, 


The Great Lakes, which consist of Lakes Supe 
ior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, have 
tural deep water except in the connecting channel 

which have been artificially deepened where neces 
sary to accommodate deep-draft vessels. They havi 
an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean via the St. Lawr 
ence Waterway and via Oswego and Erie branche 
of the New York State Barge Canal System an< 
Hudson River, The connecting channels are Kewee: 
naw Waterway, Lake Superior to Keweenaw Bay 
St. Marys Canal, Michigan, between Lake Superio- 
and Lake Huron; channels in the Straits of Macki. 
nac, connecting Lakes Michigan and Huron: Stur: 
geon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship Canal, eben 
Green Bay and Lake Michigan; St. Clair River, be 
tween Lakes Huron and St. Clair; and Detroi 
River, connecting Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie. Tr 
addition, the Welland Canal in Canada connect; 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 


The Alaska Highway 


The Alaska Highway, originally known as the 
Alean Highway, stretches 1,523 miles from Dawson 
Creek, B. C., through Canada and the Yukon 
Territory to Fairbanks, Alaska. Planned as a mili- 
tary supply route for the defense of Alaska against 
a possible Japanese invasion, it was constructed by 
U. S. Army engineers during World War II at a 
cost of $138,000,000. Work on the 24-foot highway 
was started (March 12, 1942) and completed (Dec. 
1, 1942) four months ahead of schedule. 

Under an agreement with Canada, the United 
States maintained the entire highway during the 
war and for six months thereafter. but turned the 


Canadian section over to the Dominion govern. 
ment (April 2, 1946). On this section of the Dee 
way U.S. citizens are entitled to the same priv. 
even Smee Secs C ‘ 

-design during construction permitted reduce 
tion of the highway from its original length 6 
approximately 1,670 miles to its present 1,52) 
miles, of which 1,221 miles are in Canada, and 30: 
=f the sai ka High 

The aska Highway was opened to touris 
travel (summer 1948). Public camping grounde 
service stations and cther facilities are locate 
throughout the Yukon Territory; 


_ A fictitious journey Phileas 
ferne’s novel, ao days, Oe 5 eh ch tia 
be eg aR 6 nee ir Seer 
Ber tours s ratnntes 
! Charles Fitzmorris, later Chief of Police of 


hours 2 minutes. 
a Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days 19 hours 


inutes. 

. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 
nutes 38 seconds. 

John Henry Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 


. U.S. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
ours actual flying time). 
Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
@ World of New York, 28 days 14 hours 36 
utes 5 seconds. Mileage, by train and motor 
Y was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 8,000. 
. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
yer, 23 days 15 hours 21 minutes 3 seconds. 
y leit New York: (June 29) by seaplane and 
ok the Olympic off Long Island. From Cher- 
ge, July 5, they flew across Europe and Asia, 
hing Tokyo July 11. They traveled by steamer 
‘ancouver, British Columbia (July 20), and 
y thence to New York City, arriving July 22. 


° 


29), left there (Sept. 1), 
reached Friedrichshafen (Sept. 4). Approxi- 
distance covered, 21,700: miles; time from 
drichshafen to Friedrichshafen (Aug. 14-Sept. 
10 days 4 hours. 
Arctic Circle Flights 
1. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
rold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
cumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
AYS 15 hours 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 
July 1, at 8:45 p.m. 
1933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
, around the northern air circumference of 
world (15,596 miles) in 7 days 18 hours 4915 
tes—July 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, at 
16 p.m. James Mattern, a Texas airman, left 
wd Bennett Field (5:20 a.m., June 3), and flew 
1-stop to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); and 
mice, via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
beria to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 
bad weather for Nome, but had to turn back, 
-Jtine 14 he started again and got as far as the 
yr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west 
Nome) where he was forced down and his plane 
ed up. He was rescued, injured, by fur trad- 
Ss. A Russian plane took him (July 20) to 
ome, and thence an American plane landed him 
| Floyd Bennett Field on July 30. 
1936. Three N. Y. City newspaper reporters left 
lat city (Sept. 30), each for a trip around the 
orld to tést the commercial flying routes. All 
ent to,Lakehurst, N. J., to board the Zeppelin 
indenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.m. The 
‘st to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins of the 
sw York World-Telegram and-the other Scripps- 
Sward newspapers. He returned at 11:14:20 a.m, 
onday, Oct. 19, having made the trip approxi- 
ately 25,654 miles from»Lakehurst to Lakehurst in 
/ days 11 hours 14 minutes 33 seconds. The gross 
ypsed time from The World-Telegram_ building 
hich he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it was 18 
is 14 hours 56 minutes 30 seconds. The total fly- 
g time was 8 days 10 hours 26 minutes, and the 
‘erage flying speed 127 m.p.h. Ekins’ course was: 
y the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany; by 
oyal Dutch Airline to Batavia; by Netherlands 
dian Airways to Manila; by Pan American Air- 
ays to Alameda, Cal.; by United Airlines to 
irbank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. 
1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
chnical assistants, left New York City (7:26 
m., July 10) and flew around the world via Paris, 
sscow, U. S. S. R.; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yakutsk, 
S. S: Re; Fairbanks, Alaska; Minneapolis, 
inn., and landed in New York City at 2:34.10 
m., completing the trip of 14,824 miles in 3 
ys 19 hours 8 minutes and 10 seconds. , 
Mrs. Clara Adams of New York City 


1939. 
parted from Port Washington, L. I. N. ¥. (June 


= i lh Ml 
World ‘Facts—Fastest Trips ‘Around the World 
Fastest Trips Around the World 


30, 60 days 13 hours 29 minutes. 
3. J. . Willis Sayre, , Wash. 64 
hours 42 Henry Frederick. 54 


461 


res (jn the flying boat Dixie Clipper of the Pan 


erjican line and landed at Newark Airport (Jul 
15), «}ompleting the ar . 
in i6 @ays 19 hours 4 nlnates? ehworld tp by aie 
A tain James W. Chapman,-Jr. of the 


Cay 
Army | Air Conds flew 26,418 miles from Washing- 
ton Di C., to Washington, D. G.. via Moscow, i 
5 Bae 1 hour and 55 minutes fiying time. 

1945, The Globester of the United States Army 
Air Msport Command, inaugurating around- 
the-wprld service, flew from the National Airpor 
in Wtshington, D. C., to the starting point, a 
distane of 23,279 miles, in 149 hours 44 minutes, 
including ground time of 33 hours 21 minutes, The 
flight )Started Sept. 28 at 3:58 p.m. and ended 
Oct. 4) at 9:42 p.m. 

An .A-26 completed a 24,859 mile flight around 


55 minutes 12 seconds, distance cover 
20,000 -rhiles. 9 
Clipper ’Round the World 

A regular commercial around-the-world air 
service |was inaugurated June 17 when a Pan 
American World Airways clipper, the America, a 
four-ensyined Lockheed Constellation, took off 
from LaGuardia Field, New York City, at 2 p.m. 
with a tparty of 15 American newspaper publishers 
and ediljors and six other passengers. The clipper 
reached |Gander, Nfid., at.6:50 p.m. the same day. 
London,; June 18, Istanbul, June 19, Karachi, 
India, me 20, Calcutta, June 21, Manila, June 
23, Naniking and Shanghai, June 24, Tokyo, June 
26, Honplulu, June 28, San Francisco, June 29, 
and landed at LaGuardia Field at 5:05 p. m. 
June 30.; The elapsed time for the global flight 
of 22,219 miles was 13 days three hours 10 min+ 
utes. Acgtual time in the air was 101 hours 32 
minutes. } Pilot of the clipper was Capt. Hugh Gor- 
don, and}co-pilot, Capt. Gordon F, Maxwell, 

On a rbund-the-world solo flight in a converted 
Army A-‘t6 attack bomber, William P. Odum cov- 
5 miles in elapsed time of 73 hours 5 


of the Ci 
mile rouy the-world flight from New York, N, Y. 
Dec. 13, /4948,. which established a commercial rec- 
ord of 14#hours 15 minutes.. Planes of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways and Trans-world Airways were used, 
Time ondtihe ground totaled 39 hous 50 minutes. 


Superfortress Record 

1949. iAn Air Force Boeing B-50 Superfortress, 
the Lucky \Lady II, a modified B-29 Superfort, com- 
pleted the) first non-stop round-the-world flight 
March 2, /1949. The bomber covered 23,452 miles 
in 94 hous 1 minute at an average’ speed of 249 
MPH and }jwas re-fueled four times in midair: by 
B-29 bombers which had been converted into flying 
tankers. ‘Nhe Lucky Lady II left the Carswell Air 
Force Base, Fort Worth, Texas at~12:21 p.m., 
E.S.T.,, Saturday, Feb. 26, reached Lagens Air 
Force Basetin the Azores at 3:55 a.m. Sunday, Feb. 
27, reached Dhahran at 11:30 pm.; Clark Air 
Base, Manfla, P.I., at 8:00 p.m,, Monday, Feb. 28; 
Hickam Airy Force Base, Hawaii, T.H., 7:15 p.m, 
Tuesday, Heb. 29, and Carswell Air Force Base, 
10:31 a.m.,) March 2. The plane, commanded by 
Capt. James Gallagher of Melrose, Minn., carried 
a crew of 14) men from the 43rd Bomb Group of the 
8th Air Fowce. 

Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr. made a 22,180-mile 
flight around the world from New York over sched- 
uled air romtes, Dec. 2-7, 1949, Elapsed time: 119 
hours 47 milinutes, thirteen minutes short of five 
days. 


Manuscripts of Famous Book 


Driginal manuscripts and notes used by Brig. 
m. Henry Martyn Robert in preparation of a 
mous book, ‘‘Robert’s Rules of Order,’’ were 
esented to the Library of Congress April 24, 1950 

the general’s widow, Mrs. Isabel Hoagland 
bert, who had assisted him in his later work. 
obert’s Rules of Order,’’ first appeared in 1876 
d became a standard of parliamentary procedure 


Given to ‘Library of Congress 


used by women’s clubs, political gatherings, de- 
bating societies, labor unions throughout the United 
States, Mrs.|Robert, who was 88 when she made 
the gift, was! not married when the general pub- 
lished his fimst edition, but she helped materially 
on later wo1tk, and the Robert family supervises 
new editions|today. The book had a larger sale in 
1949 than in any of the 74 years it had been in use. 


& 
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Fast Ocean Passages by Air 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 
1928. The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
Germany (Oct. 11, at 2 a.m.), and arrived at|Lake- 
hurst, N. J. (Oct. 15, at 5:38 p.m.), having; flown 
6,630 miles in 4 days, 15 hours, 46 opel The 
PAG cea 
e Madeiras an F 
1986, The Hindenburg left Frankfort on the 
Main, Germany (June 30, 12:29 a.m.) and 
reached Lakehurst (July 2 at 3:46 a.m.) 
the. trip in 51 hours, 17 minutes. 
the run over the Atlantic Ocean from! Lands 
d, Northern ee to Land Fall, over Ia! Sar 
oY 


. 9, at 10:35 
Frankfort (Aug. 11 at 5:28 


minutes. 
AIRPLANES 


1919. U.S. Navy Seaplane NC4, Command#er Al- 
bert C. Read and crew, flew from Newfoundland 
to Lisbon, Portugal, via the Azores (May! 16-27). 
John Alcock and A. W. Brown flew non-stop from 
Newfoundland to Ireland (June 14-15), a tance 
of 1960 miles in 16 hours, 12 minutes. 

1926. Lieutenant Commander Richard . Evelyn 
Byrd, U.S.N., flew from Spitzbergen to the North 
Pole and return (May 9). Amundsen-Elisworth- 
Nobile expedition flew from Spitzbergen er the 
North Pole to Barrow, Alaska, in a dirigible land- 
ing at Teller, Alaska, after having been Ipst over 
the Arctic area for seventy-eight hours. (May 12.) 

1927.. Charles A. Lindbergh fiew from TMineola, 
N. Y. to Paris, 3,600 miles, in 33 hours, 30 minutes 
(May 20-21). Clarence Chamberlin and Cheirles Le- 
vine flew from Mineola, N. Y. to Kisle! . Ger- 
many, 3,911, in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June/[4-6). 

1931. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to England, 2,200 
miles in 16 hours, 17 minutes (June 23-24). 

32. Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam flew from 
Harbor Grace to Ireland 2,02614 miles in 14 hours, 
56 minutes (May 20-21). 

1937. Mikhail Gromoff, Andrey Yumasheff and 
Sergei Danilin, Russian aviators, fiew non-stop 
from Moscow to San Jacinto, Cal., appro ately 
6,262 miles, in 62 hours, 2 minutes, via tlhe North 
Pole route (July 12-14). 

1938. Douglas G. Corrigan flew his nine--year-old 
$900 plane from Floyd Bennett Field, Hrooklyn, 
N. Y. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 hours, 
13 minutes (July 17-18). British Imperia!! Airways 
seaplane, Mercury, completed non-stop BEast-to- 
West flight from Foynes, Ireland to Momtreal in 
20 hours, 19 minutes (July 20-21). 

1940. The Yankee Clipper of Pan American Air- 
ways flew from LaGuardia Field, New York Munici- 
pal Airport, to Lisbon, Portugal (April 1-2, 1940) 
in 18 hours 35 minutes flying time. Thie elapsed 
time was 21 hours 56 minutes. The retmarn trip— 
east-west, was made in 25 hours 1 minute with an 
elapsed time of 27 hours 43 minutes. The round 
trip Sabet time was 43 hours 36 minutes. 

1941. he Atlantic Clipper of the Pan American 
Airways flew non-stop from Bermuda to Jhisbon, in 
16 hours 30 minutes (Jan. 21-22), 

1942. An American-built four-engined bomber 
flew 2,200 miles from Newfoundland to Great 
Britain in 6 hours, 40 minutes. Announrement of 
the ce a was made April 2. Capt. Hdward A. 
Stewart, of the American Export Flying Ace, made 
the western crossing of the Atlantic from a 
European port (August) in 21 hours 64 minutes 
elapsed time and 19 hours 54 minutes fitying time. 

1943. Capt. G. R. Buxton, a Britis: Overseas 
Airways Corporation pilot, flying a loaded Libera- 
tor bombing were made a landfall crossing from 
Newfoundland to Great Britain (date not; disclosed) 
in 6 hours 12 minutes. He flew 2,200 miles from 
a Newfoundland takeoff to a landing in Britain 
in 7 hours 16 minutes later. His Mlontreal to 
Britain flying time was 11 hours 12 nninutes for 
the distance of 3,150 miles. Capt. E. FR: B. Scott 
flew from Lancashire England, to Quebec, 3,100 
miles in 13 hours 30 minutes. 

1944, Trans-Canada Air Lines transport plane 
made a non-stop flight from Great ‘Britain to 
Montreal, Canada, in 13 hours 16 mimutes (an- 
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port Aine rane 
,, Ireland to New 
minutes" oes 1). Same F i 
New York-Ireland-South America-New 
distance of 11,746 miles in 66 hours 12 
Forces ito bo) 
Labrador to tish 
(announced May 14). 
‘OSQ bomber; Benson, Ene 
Karachi, India; 4,700 miles; 12 hours 25 
including stopover at Cairo, Egypt; av 
miles an hour; pilot, K. J. Newman; 
R. K. Smith (completed June 1). Bri 
istry report. C-54; England to Karachi, In 
120 miles round-trip; two days eight ho 
time 42 hours 23 m 


nu 


4,640 miles; 4 erage 

285 miles an hour; Lieut. Col. C : 
(completed Sept. 1), O-54 Air Transport Col 
plane; Tokyo to Washington; 31 hours 25 minut 
Maj. G. E. Cain (completed Sept. 3). B-29; ¥) 
Jima to Spokane, Wash.; 5,490 miles; 23 ho» 
33 minutes; plane flew on to Washington, 
miles: seven hours; flying time Iwo Jima to Wa: : 
ington 30 hours 33 minutes. War Departmé 
report. (Completed Sept. 4.) Mosquito bombs 
Newfoundland to Cornwall, England; 2,500 mil 
five hours 10 minutes; average speed 445 miles _ 
hour; Wing Commander J. R. H. Merfield (Oct. : 1 
Four B-29s; non-stop Japan to Washington, 6.3 
miles; lead plane’s time 27 hours 29 minutes, Br 
Gen. Frank A, Armstrong (completed Nov. 1). 

1946. Navy P2V patrol bomber, Perth, W/ 
Australia, to Columbus, Ohio, 11,236 miles; 55 ho 
15 minutes; Cmdr. Thomas D. Davies, pilot (coz 
pleted Oct. 1). B-29, Honolulu to Cairo, Egypt, 7 
Arctic, 9,422 miles; 39 hours 36 minutes; C 
Clarence S. Irvine, pilot, Lt. Col. Beverly Wart 
co-pilot (completed Oct. 6). i 

1949. A Pan American Airways four-engined Car 
stellation Mayflower, aided by ‘tailwinds av 1 
78 MPH, sét a new commercial speed recor 
10 hours 2 minutes on a 3,153-mile New York 
London nonstop flight (completed Jan. 18, 194 

A Pan American World Airways double-deck 
Stratocruiser, aided by a 110 MPH tailwind, set 
non-stop commercial speed record of 9 hours 
minutes on a 3,565-mile flight from New York 
London. Average speed: 365 MPH (comple 
April 28). 

William P. Odom completed a non-stop aa 
flight, estimated at between 5,010 and 5,300 mile 
from Honolulu, T.H., to Teterboro, N. J., at 12: 
p.m., March 8, 1949, He flew a Continental-power# 
light four-place Beechcraft Bonanza monoplarmj 
Elapsed time: 36 hours. 

A Scandinavian Airlines DC-6 flew from Idlew 
Airport, New York, to Prestwick, Scotland, in 
hours 55 minutes (with tailwind), Nov. 6. Avera 
speed: 362 mph. K 

A DeHavilland Comet (all-jet airliner) flew frou 
London to Castel Benito, Libya, North Africa, an 
return in 6 hours 36 minutes, Oct. 25. Distan: 
2,978 miles. > 

A Scandinavian Airlines DC-6 flew by direct rou. 
from Idlewild Airport, New York, to Prestwic 
Scotland, in 8 hours 48 minutes, Nov. 22. 

An American Overseas Airlines Stratoliner fle 
from Boston, Mass., to Shannon, Ireland, in 
hours 13 minutes, Nov. 22. 

1950. A Pan-American Stratocruiser flew 3,9 
miles non-stop from Tokyo to Honolulu, T. H., 3 
11 hours 24 minutes (with tailwind), Jan. 3. 

A British four-jet Comet flew 2,196 miles froy 
London to Cairo in 5 hours 8 minutes 36.57 second!’ 
April 24, at a speed: in excess of 430 mph. | 

The United States Navy 82-ton flying boa 
Caroline Mars, carrying 144 passengers and cre 
flew on an overnight flight from Honolulu to Sa 
Diego, Calif., in 14 hours 17 minutes, June 17-1 


Periods of Gestation and Incubation 


; Days or Days or Days or Days ¢€ 
Animal yk Animal months Animal months || “2imal month 
Ass 380d |} Elephant 21-22m || Mare 11m || Wolf 623 
Bear 6m || Ewe 5m || Monkey Tm || Chicken 2 
Beaver 4m || Fox 4 62d |} Opossum 26d uck 3a 
Cat. 55d || Giraffe $ 14m || Rabbit 30-40d || Goose 30 
Cow 9m |} Goat i 156d |} Rat 28d |} Pigeon 1 
Deer 8m |} Guinea pig |§ 21d || Sow 4m ||. Turkey 2 
Dromedary “12m || Kangaroo $ 39d |} Squirrel 28d 
Dog 62d || Lion i 108d || Whale 10m 

Human period of gestation 280 days. 

‘4 
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Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 
Distance : 
From To \|jnaut. mi. Date Ship 
SAILING VESSELS 
-|Palos, Spain. hea ¢ ea ; 
exico mat iaaye s Oct. 12, ie 
sie “eer ty [Spe rte ct. 12, 1492. .|Santa Maria, Nina and Pinta (a) 
Wes 3,400 -|Columpbus’s fleet 
UT rues .|Columbus’s fleet 
caine! - . -|Columbus’s fleet 
-+....-|Boston Light.|Light Rock..|....... dufiecr ev etnces cee oames Baines» i(D) 
«......|New York...|/San Francisco|......... Flying Cloud 
Sites »+.|/San Francisco]... 0... ., Andrew Jackson 
m..|Liverpool....|Melbourne...|......... 1854 
Bee San Francisco|Boston. .... [iis ee [eevee ste cee ccs 
-|New York. ..|Liverpool.... vi 2510) Rega caree re 
RRs ices Liverpool....|New York...| 3,150 |Nov., 1846... .|Yorkshire 
de ee 50° S. lat. >. .|/Golden Gate}... 0... |.....-0.-.+-..|Starr King 
Bet: Equator...,.|San Francisco].........]......-......-|Golden Fleece 
..../Sandy Hook.|England.....| 3,013 Atlantie (d) 
wg eee England.....|Sandy Hook.} 3,013 Atlantic 


.|Bishon’s Rock/Boston Light.|......... Yankee 


OTHER POWER VESSELS 


Rising Sun (Br.) - (6) 
Savannah (Amer.)  (£) 
Great Western (Br.) 


..|Britannia (Br.) (g) 
. | Pacific » 

Pers'a 
Scotia 
City of Paris (Br.) 
City of Brussels (Br.) 
Adriatie (Br.) 
Baltic (Br.) 
City of Berlin (Br.) 
Germanic (Br,) 
Britannic (Br.) 
Arizona (Br.) 


. .|Queenstown.. 
. .|Queenstown.. 
. -|Queenstown, . 
. .|Queenstown. . 
...|Queenstown. . 
.| Queenstown.‘ 


.| New York... Arizona (Br.) 
.|New York...}| 2,780 Alsska (Br.) 
.|Queenstown..|......... America (Br.) 
-|Queenstown..| 2.780 Oregon (Br.) 
.-|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 Oregon (Br.) 
.-|Queenstown .|New York...| 2,780 Umbria (Br.) 
..|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 Etruria (Br.) 
..|New York.../Queenstown..| 2,780 City of Paris (Br.) 
. .|Queénstown..|New York... 780 Majestic (Br.) 
.|Queenstown.. 2,780 Teutonic (Br.) 
Queenstown. . 2,780 City of Paris (Br.) 
-|Queenstown. 2,780 Campania (Br.) 
. .|Queenstown. 2,780 Lucania (Br.) 
..|New York.. ./Southampto: 3,189 Kaiser Withelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 
..|Southampton|New York...| 3,189 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 
.|\Sandy Hook. |Plymouth....| 3,042 . -|Deutschland (Ger.) 
..|New York,..|Cherbourg;.:] 3,227 .|Leviathan (Amer.) 
. :/|Queenstown..|New York. ..|--2,780 Lusitania (Br.) 
.-|Queenstown.:|New York...| 2,780 Lusitania (Br.) 
. .|Queenstown:.|New York...| 2,780 Mauretania (Br.) 
../Gibraltar.<..|Ambrose Lt..} 3,181 ..|Rex (Ital.) 
..-|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3,157 ..|Buropa (Ger.)* 
..|Cherbourg...|New York...| 3,149 .|Europa feck 
..|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg.../ 3,196 . .|Europa (Ger. 
..|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3,164 . .|Bremen (Ger.)* 
..-|New York...|Plymouth... 3,082 . .|Bremen (Ger.) 
...|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,199 ....|Bremen (Ger.) 
..+|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3,092 Nov., 1934... .|/Bremen (Ger.) 
..|Cherbourg...|Ambrose It.-| 3,158 May-June, '36)/Queen Mary (Br.)* 
_../Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,198 |June, 1936, .../Queen Mary (Br.) 
...{Bishop’s Rk..|Ambrose Lt.. 3,120 |Aug. 3-8, 1948)Queen Mary (Br.) 
_..|Ambrose Lt..|Bishop’s Rk..! 3,120. |Aug.10-14,1933)Queen Mary (Br ) 
..|Cherbourg...|New York...| 2,971 May-June, ’35) Normandie (Fr.)* 
..|New York...|Cherbourg... 3,015 June, 1935....|Normandie (Fr.) 
.|Bishop’s Rk.|Ambrose Lt..| 2,906 Normandie (Fr.) 
../Southampton} 2,936 . -| Normandie (Fr.) 
Cape Henry. 3,320 ..|U.8.8. Memphis (h) 
Honolulu....| 2,226 ..|U.8.S: Lexington 
.|San Francisco} 5,490 ..| Nitta Maru (Jap.) 
2)StmeDiegwoe | ch a, .|Hawalian Shipper (Amer.) (*) 
Oahu, T. H..} 2,091 ’45/0.S.S. Indianapolis  (j) 
ay Southampton) 2,710 Sept., Queen Mary (Br.) (kK) 
.,..|Gibraltar....|Newp'’t News| 3,360 Noy. 2) U.S8.S. Lake Champlain 
'12h 44m,..|/Gothenburg..|Néw York...|......... June, 2-9, 1949|M.. tockholm (Sw.) 
(18h 36m....|Japan....... San Francisco| 5,000- |July-Aug.4,’50|U.S.S. Boxer 


(#) Maiden voyages. (a) via Canary Islands; ~left Island of Gomera Sept. 6, reached open sea 
pt. 9, 1492. (b) Sailed 21 knots per hour for several hours, a record, (c) British tea clipper. (d) German 
aperor’s Cup race; average speed 10.31 knots; best day’s run 341 nautical miles. (e) First steamship to 
oss Atlantic; built in Britain’ by Lord Cochrane. (f) First American ship to use steam on ocean 
ossing; sailing vessel with steam auxiliary, (g) First Cunard liner. (a) Carried Capt. (now Col.) 
sarles A. Lindbergh back to the United States after his airplane flight from New York to Paris. 
} Carried Hiroshima atomic bomb; arrived at Saipan July 26, 1945. (k) No record ¢laimed for this 
mn because comparable figures ate lacking. Distance is 400 miles shorter than the run from New 
wk to Southampton for which the Queen Mary holds the record. 
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464 World tual | Bitton United 


Inventions 
A.C. receiving aes 
rari nae 


Br ceenaing Rodin ieee oA Burroughs. . 
Air brak 


Sirbione. ex) ‘tal. | 1896) Langley....- ae 


Airplane, helicopter. 
ane with Sptor. 


; Santos 
ble. .........| 1898} Dumont... 
oe fe 1900 “ace te 4 


oh RES 1920 de la Cierva.. 
Autogyr West ghouse, 


motors 
aeonrobile, differ- 
ential gear........ 
‘Automobile. electric. . . 
Automobile, gasoline.| 188 Mae «ae 
Automobile, gasoline. 


Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, Magneto 


164 a 
osha, See 1842 Mashtiitian’ . 


Bicycle, modern, .... Hts Sbarlex waiir's 2 
Bicycle, safety....... GiPope..-- sess 
Bifocal lens......,.. 1780 Franklin, 


Bleaching powder. . 1798)|Tennant. . 
Block signals, railway 67 | Hall 
Bomb, depth. ......, 
‘Bomb, depth... es 
Bordeaux mixture... || 1885 Millardet ee 
Bromine, from sea Edgar and 

a Se ae 1924 ramer... 


Seat as 1916| Browning... .|/U. S. 


Etat setae 1855)Bunsen...... 
Sareon oxides (hy- — 


drogenation to gas- Fisher and 


oline and oils) .. 1925} Gropsch.. 
Camphor, synthesis of| 1896|Haller. . 
Car coupler. . 1873|\Janney.. 


Card-time recor 1894/Cooper.. 
Carding machine. 
Cash register... . 
Cellophane 


MOBUA ON segs c's ap ace. 
Cement, Portland... 
Cireult breaker 


Coaxial cable system. Affel & Es-_— 


Cokeyoven... i. ook. 
Collar, paper........ 
Compass, gyro...... 


1893|Hoffman.... 
1906| Anschutz- 


Comptometer.... 

Condenser micro- 
phone eo. 

marten gin 


Diesel engine 
Dye, aniline ( 

tar) mauve.. 
Dynamic loudspeaker 


Kellogg. . 


1860|Picinottt. . - 


9| Westinghouse U. s 


Willson. .... U.S. 


pensched. .|U. S 
1854|Hunt......./U.S 


< 


g 
Electroplating. ...... 
Blectroplating....... 


Elevator, with brake. 
Engine, automobile 
-stroke 


Engine, gas vacuum. - 


Engine, steam....... 1698 |Savery. 


Engine, steam, 
Engine, steam, 


Ether, anaesthetic. 
Fat, hardening of 
Feedback amplifier 
(telephone)....... 
Food preservation... . 


Gas discharge tube, 
intermediate 
PFESSUTS . <6. Sieve 

Gas engine, auto. . 

Gas engine, general... 

Gas-filled incandescent 


Gasoline cracked.. 
Gasoline, high octane. 


tric discharge tubes 
Gold (cyanide abi 

for extraction).. 
Gramaphone 


‘}|Graphaphone. . 


Gun sight, tele: 


Gyroscope co} Di 
and stabilizer, 
Harvester 


Ice-making machine. . 
ee synthesis of. . 


Lamp, incandescent, 
frosted 


Lathe, turret: 2.2.05. 

Lens, ‘achromatic... - 

Lens, achromatic 
fused bifocal . 

Lens, fused bifocal. | 


-|U.S. 
1867|Nobel....... 


Linotype 
Lithopone 
Lithopone 
Loom, power 


wise labo alt role 1919 
1998|Edelanu. 


1891|Levassor. ... 


Di. ovis aeeetonee 1916) Langmuir... . 
tle. 1893} Welsbach... “j/A 
Gasoline, (lead ethyl).| 1922)Midgely 
1913/Burton,W.M. 
1930 Ipatiesf oy Sta 
Glass, laminated..... 1909| Benedictus.. 


. 891 
Guncotton 1846 
Gyroscope. .........] 1852 


vie Eats: 8 pete Rate 1888 
Laequers, pitro- 

celluloses! cu Se 1921 
Lamp, 8004s sin. fer 1879|B 
Lamp, incandescent..| 1878 


19 
Lamp, mercury vapor via 


1705| Newcomer... 
1769|Watt......-. 


1781| Hornblower. . 


‘iske 
Schoenbein. . 
Foucanta. . 


Brewster. ... 
Eastman- 
Walker.... 


Dinter 
rush 


Pipkin ess 
Hewitt....:.. is 


“|net 
& Wells... Englia' 
Dutch 


eves 


' Inventions 


i¢ ‘acid (oxidation 
ammonia) 


filled power cable. 
ii flotation for ore 
extracting......... 
leomargarine 
phthalmascope..... 
cygen (from liquid 
BUN os. oo ip ety 
laper machine (cylin- 
der), for making... 
er machine (the 


ae sulfate process 

aper from wood pulp, 

sulfite process..... 
r, sulfite process. 


oto film, trans- 
parent 
hotographic paper. . 
hotography........ 


hotography...... r 
hototelegraphy Sse ncs 
ano ‘ 
ag IRV ODE... thas 
, Salety 
ol Ceraiver) 
low, cast iron...... 
Baw. Cise.... 6. 6s 
ow, standard...... 
pw er, smokeless... 
wder, smokeless. 
nting press, rotary. 
inting press, web.. 
‘opeller, secrew..... 
opeller, screw..... 
opeller, screw...... 
neh card account- 
ing machine 
uushbutton plevatt: 
dio beacon. F 
dio broadcaster . 
adio crystal oscil 
paror 


dio tube-diode. 

dio tube oscillator. 
; Bie vacuum tube 
dio, wide band fre- 
uency gg ht 


Pee ee a | ee 


|Nation- 


Inventions 
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\ |Nation- 
Date} Inventor 


Date] Inventor ality ality 
Fa Rg Rayon (acetate).....] 1895/Cross-Bevan .|English 
hye ae eel es ia ge 1390 3 B 
Moni)... wes upelesses.. .|French 
1827|John Walker.|English ||Rayon (introcellulose)| 1884|Chardonnet..|French 
1831|Sauria...... French ||/Rayon (viscose)..... Cross and 
tiled ase Rea: 1831|Huss oe 
per eee Sear é ussey...... eubte 
1843)|Mercer, J..../English |/Reaper............ .| 1834)McCormick,.|U. 8. 
1888|Shallenberger|U. 3. Recent. eylinder..... 1887|Bell-Tainter,.|U. S. 
1925|Patart...... aoe Record, dise......... 1896|Berliner..... U. 
1877 penuner Record, Wak. CYT. «ie 1888|Edison....../U.S, 
1590|Janssen..... Refrigerants, low hols y 
ing flourine com- Midgely and 
mgr tA pounds...........| 1930) co-workers.|U. 8. 
Refrigerator car..... 1868) David....... U.S. 
aN etal Resin, synthetic.....] 1931|/Hill.........)/English 
(ed Ais Rubber (neoprene) Carothers & 
pect Ge chloroprene.......| 1930) Colling..../U.S. 
a eerie Rubber, vulcanized: .| 1839|Goodyear....)U. 5, 
Safety lamp......... 1816|Davy....... English 
Saw, DADGY cyitcdy el 1808) Newberry. . .|Hnglish 
Saw, circular........ 1777|Miller.......|Hnglish 
ae Self-regulating electric 
ae i time system.......]| 1918/Bryce......./U.58. 
TA arch: Sewing machine. ....}| 1830|/Thimmonier .|French 
Sewing machine..... 1846|Howe....... bi 
d Anipeee | 0) C hv ial Mareen as Shoe-sewing machine.| 1860/McKay.....|U.S. 
epereidet « Shuttle, flying.......| 1733|/Kay.......,|Fnglish 
Silencer. <i)... 42 1909|/Maxim...... U. 8. 
1648|Glauber.....|German ||Silicon carbide...) ||: 1891|Acheson..... U. 8. 
Soap, hard water (soap- 
1900/Ostwaldt....|German less), based on al- 
13|Haber....... German cohol sulfates...... 1928) Bertsch. .... German 
T947\ Paez vec - alee Soda, from salt....,. 1791|LeBlanc..... French 
} Soda, from salt, 
ammonia & ¢.0....}| 1863/Solvay...... Belgian 
1930|Carothers....|U. S Spectroscope........ 1859) Kirchoff- 
1937|Du Pont lab.|U. S Bunsen... .|German 
1921|Emanuele...]........ Spinning jenny...... 1767) Hargreaves. .|English 
Steamboat, experi- 
1899|Elmore...... U.S. maen tial $2 pi cie.ieu 1783|Joufiroy..... French 
1868|Mege-Mouries|/French ||Steamboat, exp’mtl..| 1786)/Rumsay..... U.S. 
1851|Helmholtz...|German ||Steamboat, exp’mtl..| 1787|Fitch....... WES: 
Steamboat, exp’mtl. .{ 1788/Miller....... Scot. 
1895|Linde..... .. {German ||Steamboat, exp’mtl...| 1803|Fulton, ..... U. 8. 
* Steamboat, exp’mtl. .| 1804/Stevens..... U.S. 
1809)Dickinson.. .|U. 5S. Steamboat, practical. |. 1807|/Fulton...... US. 
Steam car.....,...,. 1770\Cugnot.....- French 
1799|Robert...... French ||Steam turbine... .... 1884|Parsons English 
Steamturbine, velocity Taylor and 
1884|Dahl........)/German compounded...... 1896| White..... U.S. 

‘ SUL es Se or geatags ..| 1856/Bessemer. . . . | English 
1866|Tilghman..../U. S pate Zab sleet ombery cas 2857) Kelly. ne U.S. 
1867|Tilghman..../U. 8. Steel alloy.......... 1891|Harvey...... U.S 
1884 Waterman. . .|U. 8. Steel ee high-speed| 1901)/Taylor and : 
1885|Wirt........ US. White..... USS 
1780) Harrison English |/Steel, electric........ 1900/Heroult..... French 
1581|Galileo...... Italian Steel, manganese..... 1884| Hadfield... ..|Hnglish 
1891/Lippman French Steel, stainless....... 1916/Brearley..... Englis 
1892\Ives........ es Stereoscope......... 1838] Wheatstone, . | English 

Mannes- Stethoscope......... 1819|Laennec,.... French 
1928} Godowsky.|U. S Stethoscope, binaural.| 1840/Cammann,.../U. 8 
1887|Goodwin. ...|U. Submarine, even keel.| 1894/Lake........ U.8. 

Eastman- Submarine, torpedo. 1776|Bushnell....|U. 5. 
1888} Goodwin. .|U. 8. Sulfanilamide, thera- 
1898|Baekeland.. .|U. 8 peutic use. Ofog ra 1935|Domagk.....|German 
1839/Daguerre & Sulfuric acid (contact 

Niepce. ...|Freheh OGESS) ih tote, s hacalle 1831|Phillips. ,.. .|English 
1827 Alepee (Sr.)..|French |/Su cacid (lead 
1925|\Bell lab..... Pash chamber process). .| 1746)Roebuck, .. .|English 
1709|Cristofori.... |Italian Talking machine,....| 1877|EHdison...... U. 8. 
1863|Fourneaux...|French ||Tank, military...... 1914/Swinton..... English 
1845 one SAC ete Lass Telegraph, duplex.. 1853)Ginti.......)Austrian 
835|/Colt........ U.S Telegraph, electro-— 
1797 Newboid: WS. magnetic......... 1836] Wheatstone. . | English 
1896|Hardy...... U.S. Telegraph, magnetic.. 1832) Morse. , jU. 8. 
1819|Wood....... U.S. Telegraph, quadruplex 1874| Edison. ..... U.S. 
1863|Schultze..... German ||Telegraph, wireless, 
1886|Vielle....... French high frequency . 1896|Marconi..... Ttalian 
1846|Hoe........ U.S. Telegraph, wireless, 
1865|Bullock zoe low frequency..... 1895|Preece...... English 
1804|Stevens..... U.S. Telephone.......... 1876|Bell........ U. 8. 
1831/Sauvage..... French Telephone, radio.. 1902] Poulsen and 
1837|Ericsson..... Swedish Fessenden. |U. 8. 
Telephone, radio..... 1906/DeForest,...)U. 8. 
1884) Hollerith hel Ss Telephone, radio, long 
1922|Larson...... U. 5. distance. ....+...- 1915)Am. T, & T..|U. 8. 
1928|Donoyan....|U.S. Telescope........+.+. 1608] Lippershey...| Neth 
1902|Stubblefield..|U. S Teletype......+.++ 1928 en 
in- 
1918] Nicolson.....|U. 8. schmidt ...|U. 8. 
: Television. ....| 1926|Baird........ Scottish 
1913|Alexanderson|U. 8. Television. 1934|Zworykin, U.S. 
d U.S Piet seafa nor 1936|Espenschied,.|U. 8 
913|Fessenden...|U. 5. eator (telephone Spen: eo Wa BS 
: Wharsometer Leda Ee 6 1593|Galileo...... Italian 
1914|Alexanderson|U. 8. Thermometer, 
1905|)Fleming..... ee a mercury aecaaee 1714|Fahrenheit...|German 
915|De Forest. ‘ime recorder, firs 
: : successiul......... 1890|Bundy..... ju, Ss. 
1907|De Forest...|U.S. Tire, bicycle........ 1889|Dunlop..... Trish 
|9.8, Tire, double tube | 1845|Tnompson. . . {English 
| 1933 pips Ae pneumatic. 2 is 
1883|Swan. English Tire, pneumatic. Pe fo 1888 Dune aurora [irish 
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Inventions Date} fnventor 
Tooi, pneumatic.....| 1865|Law........ 
Torpedo... .. Ss Fase 1866| Whitehead... .|English 
Torredo, dirigible....| 1876)Brennan.... 


Peleg cr re. ss .-...| 1868) Whitehead. English 
Tractor, caterpillar...| 1900/Holt........ 
Transformer, A. C...| 1885/Stanley..... 
Spore and ca- ; 

paci rs, non- 

explosive. ....... .| 1930)Clark..... 
Tricycle, internal 


combustion engine. 
Trowtley car, electric. . 


Tuhgsten (drawn) fila-' 
ment lamp........ 
Tungsten, ductile... .| 1912|Coolidge..... 


FIRST AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 


The invention of the first successful American 
gasoline automobile has been credited for years 
to Charles E, Duryea, a bicycle maker, who in the 
1y20s set April 1°, 1892, as the date for his first 
successful test of the car in his Springfield, Mass., 
shop. On March 28, 1892, he hired his brother, J. 
Frank Duryea, 8 years his junior, to work for him. 
Charles E. Duryea applied for his automobile 
patent ana 30, 1894, and received it June 11, 
1895. Within recent years J. Frank Duryea, the 
surviving brother, and the Automobile Old Timers 
have contended that the 1892 car did not run until 
Sept. 1893, after J. Frank Duryea had made 
essential changes. J. Frank Duryea said: ‘‘Charles 
had the idea and had certain plans drawn of a 
ear. These plans covered the principal structural 
features, but certain accessories were lacking.’’ 
He cited specifically the gear and clutch trans- 
mission system as his own work. Charles E. Dur- 


Modern Drugs Fight 


Penicillin, often called the most valuable drug 
discovery of our time, was first recognized and 
named by Alexander Fleming, an Englishman, in 
1929. He saw it as a form of penicillium, the name 
given tufts of spores formed on mold or fungus, Its 


gangrene was proved in 1937 at Oxford University. 
In 1941 it was successfully used in war medicine. It 
has been used in anthrax, relapsing fever, botulism, 
endema, tetanus, oN saree pneumonia, menin- 
gitis, gonorrhea, syphilis, parrot fever, septicemia, 
and in surgery. 

It belongs to antibiotics (anti-bodies), organ- 
Isms that destroy other organisms. 

Sulfa drugs develop the antibacterial powers of 
sulfanilamide, an amide of sulfanilic acid, known 
chemically as p-animobenzenesulfanonamide. First 
synthesized by Gelmo, a German, in 1908, it was 
used by I. G, Farben Corp. in wool dyes. After 
Mietzch and Klarer synthesized azo dyes, they 
were used by Gerhard Domagh.-to kill bacteria. In 


value in fighting streptococci, staphylococci and gas 


At vtierige 


Sait 
Gidden. ...|U. 

1918|John........|Cze 

1828) Wohler. ! 


ie 
a 
1892|Dewar.... gery 


1924|Steenbock. . .|U. 


1920) Maxfield. . ae 
1895) Roen G 
1916) Coolidge. .. .{U. 


TUDE Wa; ot eaas tule 1930|Prince,.....|U. 
Welding, electric.....| 1877|Thomson....|U. 


yea testified in the Selden patent lawsui 
that he designed the Duryea car ‘‘but b 
ection with the bicycle business 
4 
J. Frank Duryea, and many of the det 
therefore, worked out, altered or improv 
him. We were in frequent communication, h 
ever, and the work was recognized as my work 
all_ important questions were submitted to 1m 
Engine and motor parts also were patented | 
J, Frank Duryea; vehicle patents were 
winning $2,000. This Was a 2- der car, d 
55 miles through snow and slush at an avere 
No. 1 by J. Frank Duryea, now bears the leger 
“Built by the Duryea brothers.’’ 


Urea, synthetic, fro: 
ammonium cyanate! 

Vacuum bottle...... 

Vitamin D, D 


er eas 


ube 
é! 


aa 
a3 


by Charles; one patent name b 
J. Frank Duryea drove a Duryea car in the 
744 mi. an hour; it used 315 gals. of gasoline { 
19 gals. of water. The Duryea car at the Smit 


American auto race in Chicago, Nov. 28, 
sonian. Institution, called No. 2 by les 


Bacterial Infections 


1932 he stopped streptococci in mice. In 1934 , 
announced sulfanilamide, calling it Prontosil, 
Further developments took place in Pasteur 

tute, France, in Britain, United States, Germar 
Russia, India. Sulfapyridine was developed 

Ewin and Phillips (England) and used again 
pneumonia by Whitby. (England). It has been xr 
placed by Sulfathiazole, Sulfadiazine and Su 

merazine, these being less toxic. Sulfathiazole 

developed by Fosbinder and Walter (U. 5S. SU 
fadiazine, by Roblin, Williams, Winnek and Erm 
lish (England), and was used widely in war 
combat fevers. Sulfamethazine proved useful 
diseases of animals. Sulfaguanidine, not toxic, 
used to fight bacillary dysentery in war. Sulface 
amide proved useful in urinary diseases. Promin }) 
used in tuberculosis and leprosy.. Marfanil 

used by the German army to combat ganere: 
Disulon is used in neuritis. New sulfa combin 
tions are being developed to overcome unfayorak 
reactions and improve effectiveness. 1 
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Notable Tall Buildings 


in United States Cities 


Stories|Height 
City No, Ft.* 


New York (Manhattan) 


Empire State, 34th St. and 5th Ave.| 102 
Chrysler, Lexington Ave. & 42d St. 77 
60 Wall Tower, 70 Pine St...... i 66 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wall 8t. 71 
RCA (Rockefeller Center). ... 70 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway.... 60 
City Bk. Farmers Trust, 20 Ex, Pl. 57 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Aye. . 50 
No. 500 Fifth Avenue............ 60 
Chanin, Lexington Ave. and 42d St. 56 
Lincoln, 60 EK. 42d Street. ...... 2. 53 
Irving Trust, 1 Wall Street........ 50 
Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Park Ave... 47 
No. 10 Hast 40th Street........., 48 
General Electric, Lexington Ave... 50. 
New York Life, 51 Madison Ave... 40 
Singer, 149 Broadway............. 47 
U.S. Court House, 505 Pearl St... . 37 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. 34 
N. Y, Central, 230 Park Ave...... 35 
Continental Bank, 30 Broad St... . 48 
Sherry-Neth’ lands, 5th Ave., 59th St. 40 560 
Transportation, 235 Broadway.... 45 546 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. and 57th St. 41 540 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall Street...... 39 540 
Equitable, 120 Broadway......... 42 538 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. & 34th St. 45 525 


Stories|Heigt 
No. Ft.** 


City 


Regier 


ee 


SRSWT mar 


New York (Brooklyn) 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Hanson Place 


(*)Height is from the sidewalk to the top roof, 
statue or light atop the building, but does not incl 


‘World Facts—Notable Tall Buildings 


NOTABLE TALL BUILDINGS IN UNITED STATES CITIES (Continued) 
Stories|Height ; 
No. Ft.* 


Stories|Height 
No. Ft.* 


City City 
Baltimore, Md, Minneapolis, Minn 
Atk le rhe sas 33 495 ||Foshay Tower, 821 Marquett : 
16 330 ||Municipal Auditorium. wate a i 355 
North Western Bell Telephone. ... 359 
Seep te Me 32 496 Rand Tower, 527 Marquette Ave.. 26 311 
2, ee 26 49 ne ee ~ Se 
ion ewar. Essex Bank... 35 4 

senee an are Raymond-Commerce............| 24 | 50 
eigeig 4 345 ||merican Insurance Company. ... 21 320 

Does not include Beacon which is 40 feet Oklahoma City, Okla. 
First National, 120 No. Robinson St. 33 447 

Riot orcas: Til. a he Apco Tower, 204 No. Robinson St. . 33 322 

it 8 5 snnneeeh BE||BBE Hous mall en 

o. Wacker Dr... KA OWRD Ce aievectalacalelere 5 
ee a | " re 
e ---| 49 | 530 |) 12th and Market Sts........... 
ion Hotel, 79 W. Madison... 45 526 3 473 
Oil, 35 E. Wacker Drive 40 523 30 398 
soln ‘Tow 42 519 36 389 
4 37 503 
41 491 Broad and Walnut Sts........ ; 377 
40 479 || Medical Tower, 17th & Latimer Sts 33 367 
41 476 ||Drake Hotel, 15th & Spruce Sts 30 362 
32 475 ||Packard, 15th and Chestnut St: 26 325 
a ee Land Title, Broad and Chestnu 24 320 
(1) Does not include the statue of Willi: P 
a9 aes which is 37 feet high. OP ae 
45 465 Pittsburgh, Pa 
BG ata Gulf, 7th Ave. and Grand St..:...) 38 582 
38 438 Cathedral of Learning, Unive: 
3% 400 sity of Pittsburgh ‘i 5 40 522 
39 398 Grant, Grant St. nor. 36 410 
34 304 Koppers, 7th Ave. and Gran’ 34 475 
35 304 First National Bank, 511 Wood St. 26 387 
34 360 Oliver, 535 Smithfield St. a 25 347 
32 347 Bell ne Opn ae, 416 7th Ave 20 339 
ets 30 342 ee cath Grand St. 29 one 
a 3 oe Hotel, 720 9: Mich. Aare ‘ ae oe Commonwealth, 316 Fourth Ave.. 21 300 
a North Wells............... 7 8 336 
hg BEE ORs My 332 | Civil toute ee 13 375 

agansett Apartments........ Bell Telephone, 1010 Pine St... ..: 27 369 
os nee ek inp bear a $25 ||Park Plaza Hotel................ 30 310 
aily News, 400 W. Madison St... 25 302 San F i Cali 
asonic Temple..........-. oO NLAROG Biba Matasper pide Kort an at 

}(1) 169 feet additional to top of cross. Shell, Battery & Bush Sts.... soi |. 20 380 
elephone, New Montgomery St. . 26 368 
= qoincinget wide aart> re / 574 ||No. 450 Sutter Street... 2.1... 28 846 
on Central, 5 West 4th St...... 34 495 || William Taylor Hotel... g beogec 310 
f Cleveland, Ohio , 
prminal Tower (1)........4+.++ | 52 700 and Sutter Sts..... 24 309 
aio-Bell Telephone............- 24 360 ||City Hall, Civic Cent we 301 
eee aes eye ae in the United States outside Seattle, Wash. 
é L,_C. Smith. 506 Second Ave...... | 42 | 500 
Dallas, Texas Northern Life Tower............ 27 314 
ercantile Nat'l Bapk............ 30 551 
‘agnolia Petroleum Bl Af 31 430 Tulsa Okla. 

Telephone Bldg.-. : < 16 377 |; Nat'l Bank of Tulsa............ | 24 / 400 
spublic Bank Bldg.....#.......- 21 323 ||Philtower, 427 So. Boston St....... 23 343 
Bees Pctroleum Bidg. ze 5 
; pnbus Hote Gi eR eae ieee 22 302 ||, Other buildings (the number of feet in paren- 

‘i ee theses) are: 
Detroit, Mich. 

mobscot, 637 Griswold vos 47 557 Baton Rouge, La.—State Capitol, 34 (450). Birm- 
inion Guardian, 500 Griswold... 40 482 ||ingham, Ala,—Comer building, 27 (325). Columbus, 
90k Tower, 1227 Wash. Blvd..-. 35 472 \|Ohio—Lincoln-LeVeque Tower, 47 (555). Denver, 
avid Scott, 1150 Griswold....... 38 - 436 ||Colo.—Daniels & Fisher Tower, 20 (330). Hartford, 
her, W. Grand Blvd. & 2d St... 28 420 ||\Conn.—Traveler’s Tower, 24 (527). Los Angeles, 
um Tower, 51 Cadillac Sq..... Q 416 ||Calif.—The City Hall, 25 (464). Memphis, Tenn.— 
avid Broderick Tower.......... 34 358 ||Sterick Building, 29 (365) not including sign_over 
Bl, 535 Griswold. ........s 5-06 26 350 ||/100 feet high. Miami, Fla.—Dade County Court 
ch. Bell Tele., 1365 Case....... 19 340 ||House, 27 (325). Richmond, Va.—4, plus radio 
90k Cadillac Hotel saOseas 0 he 28 310 ||tower (372). St. Paul, Minn.—First National Bank, 
BaaOnG! BADE. . 2). cows ce ne wede 25 310 ||32 (401), not including sign 100 feet high. Syracuse, 

BPPAKGION) 207. occ. ie oe eee aise 25 319 ||N. ¥.—State tower, 24 (300). 
| Houston, Texas Foreign structures include: The Eiffel Tower 

, 710 Main St.... *y 37 428 ||(984.25), third tallest structure in the world; Pyra- 
sil Eperson, 802 Tra 31 409 ||mid of Cheops, in Egypt (450); and St. Peter’s in 
erling, Fannin and Texas = Be Vatican City (448). 

The spires of Ulm Cathedral (529), and the 
A are ere 24 292 ||Cathedral of Cologne (512), both in Germany, are 
24 291 ||the tallest in the world. Other such spires include 


Kansas City, Mo. 


©. Light and Power........./. 36 503 
aelity, 911 Walnut St.........-. - ane 
ie aa SOR eee Doe e ais 
arene 26 319 

18 300 


the Strassburg Cathedral (468); St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna (441), Salisbury Cathedral, England (404); 
Cathedral of Seville, Spain (400); Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, Belgium (397); Torazzo of Cremona, Italy 
(397); Freiburg Cathedral, Germany (385), and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Cross, London (365). 


(*) Height is from the sidewalk to the top roof, 
including a penthouse, a tower, statue or light 
atop the building, but not a flag pole. 


a Pe ae 


Source: The National Aeronautic Association, or 
in the United States of the Federation Aeronaut: 
autics. The Eternal aad Gee eee Hederation aoe erlang oe 
France, Germany, Grea tain, pe ee es tage one 


P Regulations for we con: 
a a ee oe 
records are as ma’ Ns 
ords ateepted by the Federation in categories established me * follow: 


WORLD AIR RECOB! E F wy 
Maximum speed over a 3-kilometer (1.864 miles) enent on, = Hag -h. (670.981 m.p.h.) 
Richard L. Johnson, USAF, United States, Sept. 15, 1948. —-sall ‘ 
Distance, Airline—18, 081. 990 kms. (11, 235.6 miles)—Comdr. actor 4 Davies, Eo 
Eugene P. Rankin, USN.; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN.; 
Reni: tember 29-October ie 1946. 
iauie closed eireuit—8,85 ae Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, 
stein Tampa, Fla., Aug. 234 
paeuit _ i oe eye rth a crabshed No record established. 
stance, air! W. refueling et ae 
i eae ,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—(Balloon)—Anderson and Stevens, United States, Nov: 


All other records, international in scope, are termed International records and are divided | 
classes; Airships, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and helicopte*s. 


SERLASER (Class C) 

Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. ots 1947. 

Distance, airline (International —18, 081.990 kms. ‘1, 235.6 miles) Comdr. Thomas D. 
USN; Comdr. Eugene P. Rankin, USN; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Ta’ 
USN: United States: Lockheed P2V-1 menoplane and two Wright R-3350 engines of Pas 00 
from Awe Field, Perth, Australia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 29-Oct. . (OE 

ates)—same. 

Altitude (International)—18,119 meters (59,445.359 feet)—John Cunningham, Great Britain, M 
23, 1948. (United States)—14, 603 meters (47,910.009 feet), Maj. F. F. Ross, pilot; Lt. D. M. Day s+ 
ilot; Lt. L. B. Barrier, Lt. C. B. 8 palit F/o Pamphille ‘Morissette, Sgt. W. S. George, crew; US fs 

armon Field, Guam, M. I., May 1946. (Boeing B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright 2000 engines.) 

Maximum speed Tinteriniieen ni: 079.841 km.p.h, (670.981 m. ph, )—Major Richard L. bea 
USAF, United States; North American F- 86, General Electric J-47 jet engine, Muroc Air 
pase, Calif., Sept. 15, 1948. United States—same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—974.026 km.p-h. 
m.p.h)—John D. Derry, Great Britain; de Havilland > HA, 108 ar ae re Goblin 4 ee he ne, Ap 
1948. United States—796.583 km.p.h. (494.973 m.p.h.)—Capt. R. A. Baird, USAAF; P-80 monop 
Allison J-33 jet engine, Dayton, vue. April 19, 1946. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621, 369 miles) without payload (International)—745.079 km.p.h. (463) 
m.p.h.); First Lt. Henry A. oe agaon USAAF, United States; P-80 jet-propelled monoplane, GE 
engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 19, 1946. (United Siates)—same. : 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.793 miles) without pay load (International)—1720.134 km» 
(447.470 m.p.h. ) Jacqueline Sheri: Sy ee ae er American P-51, Packard Rolls Royce M ; 


(338.392 m. p. h.) Capt. J. E. Bauer, pilot; Capt. J. E. Cotton, co-pilot; and crew; USAAF, 
States; Peeing B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright 2200 HP engines, Dayton, ° Ohio, July 26, 1946. Ga bes 


Speed for 10, 000 kilometers (6,213.698 miles) without pay load (International)—Speed 439.665 km 
(273,195 m.p.h.)—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter, pilot; and crew, USAAF, United States, July 29-30, 7 
(United States)—same. 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (Class C—Third Category—2,206.8 to 3,850 Ibs.) 
Note: Since Jan, 1, 1949, classification of light planes for record certification purposes is ba 
gross weight rather than the former method of considering only a plane’s engine cylinder displacens 
The engine cylinder displacement classes were abolished effective Dec. 31, 1949. 
Distance, Airline (International)—7,977.920 eS (4,957,240 miles)—William P. Odom, U) 
States; Beech Bonanza Model 35; from Honolulu, T. H., to "Teterboro, N. J., March’7-8, 1949. Une 


States—same. 
SEAPLANES (Class C2) 

Distance, closed grey Soe giretan i —65,200 kilometers (3,231.123 miles)—Mario Stopper 
Carlo Tonini, Italy, M 8, 1937. United Ante ges 525 kilometers (1,569 miles) » 3S 
Connell and H. ©. Rodd, ee Diet Cal,, Aug. 15-16, 1927. 

Distance, Airline (International)—9, 652.001 iinmeters (5,997.462 miles)—Capt. D. C. T. Bennett! 
First Officer I. Harvey, Great Britain; from Dundee, Scotland, te near Port Nolloth, S. Africa, Oct. 
1938. (United States)—-5,280,015 kilometers (3, 218, 402 miles)—Lt. Comdr. Knefler McGinnis, hey 
Lt. J. K. Averill, USN., NAP, T. P, Wilkinson, USN,, from Cristobal Harbor, C. Z., to San Frane 
Bay, Alameda, Calif., Oct. 14-15, 1935. 

Maximum speed (International)—S' eed 709.209 km. p. h. (440.681 m, Pe h.)—Francesco Agello, If 
octet.” ag Be aS ag betes 395.439 km. p. h. (245.713 m. p. h.)—Lieut. James H. Dool 
[) 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without pay load Gakerarone ree 629.370. km 
(391.072 m.p.h.) Guglielmo Cassinelli, Italy, Falconara-Pesara course, Oct. 8, (United State 
Speed 338.944 km. p. h. (241.679 m. p. h.) Lieut. G. T. Cuddihy, USN., Nites: ‘Va., Nov. T3504 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 403.424 km. p.h, 250; oe m.n 
—M. Stoppani and G. Gorini, Italy, March 30, 1938. (United States)—Speed 265.608 km. » C168 
m. p. h.)—Maj. Gen. Frank'’M, Andrews, Aug. 24, 1935. } 

AMPHIBIANS (Class C3) 

Distance, Airline (International)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429.685 miles)—Maj. F. M. Andi 
a ey, United States; from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., Tune 29, 1936. (Ox 

ates )—same, 

Altitude (International)—7,605 meters (24,950.712 feet)—Boris Sergievsky, United States, Strai 
Conn,, April 14, 1936. (United States)—same | ; 
Maximum speed (International)—Speed 370.814 km. p. h. (230.413 m. p. h.)—A. PB. de Sev 
United States, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15, 1345 unica States)—same. 
Speed for 100 kilometers (62. 137 miles) (International)—Speed 337.079 km. h, ae 451 m. p. 

A. P, de Seversky, United States, Miami, Fla., Dec. 19, 1936. (United Sites) oan 

pees for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (international }—Speed 299.461 km. p. h, cae. 076 m. -p, 

—Capt. W. BP, Sloan and Capt. B. L. Boatner, U. S. , AC., United States, Dayton, , July 31, 


(United States)—same. GLIDERS (Single- Place) 

Distance, Airline (International)—749.203 kilometers (465.532 miles)—O. Klepikoya, U. 
from Moscow to Otradnoie, region of Stalingrad, July 6, 1939, (United States)—523.249 bak & 
miles)—John Robinson, from Wichita Falls, Texas, to Barstow, Texas, July 19, 1947. ' 

Distance with return to point of departure (international) —368. 844 km, (229.189 miles)—Pau 
Rape ater Jr., United Btaven: Wichita Falls to Anson, Texas, and return, July 16, 1947. (U: 
tates )—same. 

Duration with return to point of departure (International)—38 hours, 21 min., 24 sec.—Eric Ne: 
Er anoey ee a. (United States)—21 hours, 34 min.—Lt. William Cocke, Jr.; at Hono 

“7 aoe. 
Altitude above Starting Point (International)--8,050 meters (26,410,708 feet)—Lt. Per Axel Pe 


ae | 


Aviation—International and United States Records 469 


rebro, Sweden, July 12, 1947. (United States)—5,26 263. = : 
} > ek Bie y: eae: ( ) 2 meters (17,263.743 feet)—Robert M. 


titude (absolute) (Intern “¢ aseabice bal meters (28,543.250 feet)—Lt. Per Axel Person, Sweden; 


ebro, Sweden, July | HELICOPTERS 
Se a Meenas te cng iy tere ee tt 
: ! y ates; ors: = elicopter, Pra ngine; ton, 
‘Noy. 14, 1946. (United States)—same. sities a Tee 
(International)—1,132.337 kms.—703.6 miles. Maj. F. T. Caschman, pilot;- Major 
7 ounited States, Sikorsky R-5 Helicopter, Pratt Whitney 450 HP 
n 


“hom 
ne. 

ae for 1,000 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—107.251 km. p.h. (66.642 m 
. Jensel 


-p-h.)-—Maj. 
E nh and Maj. W. C. Dodds, USAAF, United States; Sikorsky R-5A Helicopter, Pratt & Whitney 
HP engine; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 14, 1946. (United States)—Same. 


2 AIRSHIPS (Class B) ‘c 

Airline distance (International)—6,384.500 kms. (3,967.137 miles)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany; 

Z. 127, “‘Graf Zeppelin,’ 5 Maybach 450-550 HP engines: from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A,, to 
edrichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Nov. 1, 1928.* 


a FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) oy 
uration (International)—87 hours. H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
‘Ss, or adhag ear pad oa W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. 
gO, Sept. 2, 3, 4, . 

titude (International)—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anderson and Capt. Albert 
vers, United States, take-off approximately 11 miles southwest of Rapid City, S. D., landing approxi- 
ely 12 miles south of White Lake, S. D., Noy. 11, 1935. “4 


F, A. I. COURSE RECORDS (First category, solo) 
os Angeles to New York, N. Y. (International)—Speed 934,926 km. p. h. (580.935 m. p.. h.) 
W. H. Councill, USAAF, United States, P-80 jet propelled monoplane, GE I-40-engine; from 
g Beach Municipal Airport to LaGuardia Airport, Jan. 26, 1946. Distance: 2,453.807 miles. 
ed Time: 4 hours, 13 minutes, 26 seconds. (United ey cae 
ondon to Capetown, Africa (International)—Speed 244.876 km. p. h. (152,159 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 
w, Great Britain, Feb. 5-6, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 25 mins.* 
apetown, Africa, to London (International)—Speed 243.745 km. p. h, (151.456 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 
aw, Great Britain, Feb. 7-9, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs. ins.* 


, 36 mins. 
Havana to Washington, D. C. (International)—Speed, 563.800 km.p.h. (350.328 m.p.h.)—Woodrow Wi. 


edmondson, United States, Nov. 27, 1947. Elapsed Time: 3 hrs. 15 min. 13 sec. (United States)—same. 


F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (Second category, crew or passengers) 

os Angeles, Calif., to New York, N. Y. (International)—Speed, 724.826 km. p. h, (450.385 m. p. h.) 
Cc. S. Irvine pilot; Lt. G. R. Stanley, co-pilot, and crew, USAAF, United States, Boeing B-29 
oplane, 4 Wright R-3350-23A engines; from Burbank, California, to Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
mber 11, 1945. Distance: 2,457 miles. Elapsed Time: 5 hours, 27 minutes, 19.2 seconds. (United 
fes)—Same. : 

Nee Yok to London (International)—Speed 272.345 km. p. h, (169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Merrill 
ind John S. Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same. 
New York, N. Y., to Los Angeles, Calif. (International)—Speed 528.828 km. p. h. (328.598 m. p. h.) 
Papt. Boyd L. Grubaugh, pilot; Capt. J. L. England, co-pilot; and crew, USAAF, United States; Boeing 
-29 monoplane, 4 Wright R-3350-23A engines from LaGuardia Airport to Burbank, Cal., Aug. 1, 1946. 
Distance: 2,453.895 miles. Elapsed Time: 7 hours, 28 minutes, 3 seconds. (United States)—same. 


NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 


h, 
re AAF; April 21, 1946; elapsed time! 29 min., 15 sec. 


. BF. Warden, Capt. G. W. Edwards; Dec. 8, 1945; 
Distance: 2,295 miles. Average speed: 433.610 m.p.h. 
Elapsed time: 2 hrs., 22 mins. 

Ben. S. Kelsey, USAAF., Feb. 11, 1939, 

ap) 

Mexico 

6.8 sec. 
xtional) #,908.610, kiometers (3 671,432 milles}—V, Grisodoub aP 

5 irline (International)—5, r ometers ; -432 miles)—V. risodoubova an . 

Bee s. S. a Sept. 24-25, 1938. (United States)—3,939.245 kilometers (2,447.728 miles)— 

melia Harhart, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Newark, N. J., Aug. 24-25, 1932. 

Altitude (International)—14,310 meters (46,948.725 feet)—Mrs, Maryse Hilz, France, June 23, 1936. 

Snited States)—9,160 meters (30,052.430 feet) Jacqueline Cochran, Palm Springs, Calif., March 24. 


Maximum (International)—663.054 km.p.h. (412.002 m.p.h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United 
1, Calif., Dec. 17, 1947. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—755.668 km.p.h, (469.549 m.p.h.)—Jacqueline 
ochran, United States; Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 10, 1947. (United States)—same. 

Speed ‘tor 1,000 kilometers (621,369 miles) (International) 693.70 km.p.h. (431.094 m.p.h.)—Jaequeline 
ochran, United States; Palm Springs, Calif., May 24, 1948. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (International)—1720.134 km.p.h, (447.470. m.p,h.)— 
adaueline Cochran, United States; Palm Springs, Calif., May 22, 1948. (United States)—same, 
FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORDS 

‘West to East—Jacaueline eet an, ah Sey Calif., to Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1938, Blapsed 
- y ins., 55 secs. * Speed, m.p.h. 

Presi te Weet Louise Thaden fad Blanche Noyes; from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. ¥., to 
los Angeles, Calif., April 19-20, 1935; elapsed time: 13 hours, 33 min. ‘ 

New York to Miami, Fla.—Jacqueline Cochran, Dec. 3, 1937, Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 12 mins., 27.2 secs. 


“Indicates no United States record has been established. 
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Air Line Distances Between Princi ipal Cities of the United s 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Board and U. S. Army Aeronautical Charts 
Distances in Bos- Chi- | Cia- | Cleve- |Ddl’-Fe.) Den- i 


i 4 s| la ton cago, |cinnati,| land, | Worth, 
i from/to a.’ | Mass. | lil. | Ohio | Obie | Texas 
592 37 587 738 
814 570 1,565 
wf 255 307 857 
hae ioe 210 870 
307 PA Dargis es eal 1,080 
809 | 1102 | L2et |” 883" 
247 1,045.5 -3,156")|...... 23. 
994 933 4054"  22tol 924: bh hag ieee 
162 107 343 80 
929 714 779 1,075 
40 550 712 
1,860 1,910 2,054 1,243 
: 2 91 301 77 
0: 447 657 423 
1,199 1,044 1,109 1,405. 
5 605 657 860 
a | 001 S041 1,007] _ 437 
New Orleans. y 5 
New York. as 184 724 613 458 1,381 
Oklahoma C'y 711 783 1,002 181 
Omaha, Nebr. 424 679 731 617 
Philadelphia, . 67 79 671 518 363 1,303 
Pittsburgh. . 6 . 461 285 124 1,318 
Portland, Ore. 1,804 2,059 2,150 1,670 
St. Louis, Mo. 516 251 550 558 54 
Salt Lake City 1,258 1,513 1,565 1,063 
San Francisco 1,856 2,237 2,163 010 
Seattle, Wash. 4 1,748 2,003 2,259 2,199 
Washington. . 54 39 600 348 310 1,183 


Distances in} Jack- | Kansas|Los An-| Louis- | Mem- Mi- Minne-| Nash- 

statute miles| son-" City, eats ville, his, ami, | apolis, | ville, leans, 
from/to ville Kans, lif. Ky. ‘Tenn Fla. inn, | Tenn. La. 

Atlanta, Ga. . 277 745 | 1,981 324 346 614 942 213 427 

Boston, Mass. 1,023 1,280 2,739 868 1,161 1,289 1,204 961 1,370 

Chicago, ats 929 405 1,860 270 508 1,199 350 426 860 

Cincinnati. 714 550 1,910 91 447 1,044 605 247 . 804 

Cleveland. . 779 712 2,054 301 657 1,109 657 457 1,097 

Dal.-Ft. W'th) 1,075 452 1,243 779 423 1,405 860 623 437 

Denver, Colo.} 1,758 552 838 1,046 1,115 1,911 840 1,084 1,120 

Detroit, Mich, 870 692 2,052 333 635 1,200 549 489 987 

Houston, Tex. 819 693 1,484 842 486 996 1,101 686 303 

Indianapolis. . 710 451 1,819 109 383 1,040 512 251 735 

Jacksonville..|....... 1,022 2,196 601 623 330 1,219 490 516 

Kansas City...) 1,022 |....... 1,360 494 486 1,352 408 532 768 

Los Angeles..} 2,196 es (| el SP es of 1,666 2,611 1,768 1,791 1,680 

Loulsville, Ky. 601 494 1 RE yO Ives 356 931 620 156 655 

Memphis. ... 623 486 1,666 hy aa 887 858 200 352 

Miami, Fla... 330 1,352 2,611 931 te eal hp gb as 1,549 820 693 

Minneapolis..} 1,219 408 1,768 620 858 pIRGT SS ema a 763 1,176 

Nashville. ... 490 532 1,791 156 .' 200 820 TOS Wee eva 499 

New Orleans. 516 768 1,680 655 352 693 1,176 OG Sao 

New York. 839 1,117 2,624 684 971 1,106 1,020 Til tS T1864 ee 

Oklahoma G'y| 1,256 306 1,259 727 476 1,586 714 616 618 

Omaha, Nebr.| 1,348 165 1,323 694 651 1,623 283 * 697 933 

Philadelphia. . 760 1,048 2,467 589 876 1,042 1,021 676 1,091 

Pittsburgh. , . 826 797 2,157 376 721 1,108 770 532 928 

Portland, Ore.| 2,673 1,539 821 2,113 2,055 3,097 1,454 2,217 2,664 

St, Louls, Mo. 793 229 1,589 265 257 1,123 492 303 609 

Salt Lake City) 2,127 932 575 1,528 1,448 2,457 1,122 1,671 1,500 

San Francisco.) 2,523 1,687 327 2,181 1,993 3,055 1,737 2,118 2,007 

Seattle, Wash.| 2,617 1,626 |- | 956 2,032 2,256 2,947 1,398 2,161 2,608 

Washington. . 640 959 2,426 469 762 922 950 562 971 

Distances in| Okla- } Oma- |.Phila- | Pitts- | Port- St. Salt San Se- 

statute miles} homa ha, del- | burgh, | land, | Louis, | Lake Fran- | attle, 
from/to City Nebr. phia Pa. Ore, Mo. City cisco | Wash. 

Atlanta, Ga.. 919 1,016 667 536 2,369 516 1,850 2,308 2,354 

Boston, Mass.} 1,574 1,301 279 483 2,720 1,118 2,135 2,733 2,831 

Chicago, Ill. . 711 424 671 461 1,804 251 1,258 1,856 i 

Cincinnati... . 518 679 |, 518 285 2,059 550 1,513 2,237 2,003 

Oleveland....} 1,002 731 363 124 2,150 558 1,565 2,163 2,259 

Dal.-Ft. W’th 181 617 1,303 1,318 1,670 547 1,063 1,570 2,199 

Denver, Colo, 676 485 1,578 1,349 987 781 380 956 1,074 

Detroit, Mich. 942 671 442, 214 2,003 463 1,505 2,103 1,947 

Houston, Tex. 422 858 1,394 1,311 1,911 743 1,304 1,811 1,998 

Indianapolis. , 692 589 580 338 1,966 230 1,420 2,146 1,910 

Jacksonville,.| 1,256 1,348 760 826 2,673 793 2,127 2,523 2,617 

Kansas City.. 306 165 1,048 797 1,539 229 931 1,687 1,626 

Los Angeles. .| 1,259 1,323 2,467 2,157 821 1,589 575 327 956 

Louisville, Ky 727 694 589 376 2,113 265 1,528 2,181 2,032 

Memphis. . A476 651 876 721 2,055 257 1,448 1,993 2,256 

Miami, fla., 1,586 1,623 1,042 1,108 x 1,123 2,457 3,055 2,947 

Minneapolis. . 714 283 1,021 770 1,454 1,122 1,737 1,398 } 

Nashville. ... 616 697 676 532 2,217 303 1,671 2,118 2,161 56: 

New Orleans. 618 933 1,091 928 2,664 609 1,500 2,007 2,608 971) 

New York...| 1,419 1,148 95 320 2,528 888 1,982 2,580 2,418 214. 

Oklahoma C'y|....... 471 1,292 1,030 1,663 462 972 1,586 1,666 1,17 

Omaha, Nebr. “i ISS Se 1,098 844 1,422 394 839 1,434 £ 1,03 

Philadeiphia,.| 1,292 LOO Taiee nc 251 2,512 841 1,927 2,525 12¢ 

Pittsburgh. 1,030 844 ZOLVawieaveniey 2,217 568 1,678 2,484 

Portland, Ore.| 1,663 1,422 2,512 PION Wy Gl iain 2,055 637 552 2,459) 

St. Louis, Mo. 462 394 841 |. 568 5 Jin er 1,161 1,916 71 

Salt Lake City 972 839 1,927 1,678 637 nPop is 4 Es) aetna 615 1,864) 

San Francisco.| 1,586 1,434 2,525 2,484 5b2 1,916 OLOM tieauhctes 2,45 

Seattle, Wash.} 1,666 1,533 2,647 2,168 135 1,890 694 687 2,56 

Washington. .| 1,178 1,084 120 186 2,453 719 1,868 2,466 


mces in 


istances in 
atute miles| Istan- 
bul 


j fexico City. 
Montreal. . 


O mds Janeiro 
D Frane! ‘isco ,700 
‘go, Chile 10,143 
tle. 6,063 


stances in 
atute miles 
from/to 


Telbourne. . ¥ 9,211 
fexico City..) 1,532 


io de 
n Francisco 
n 


6,730 
10,500 |* 


6,132 
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Berlin 


Buenos} Cairo 
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Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the World 


Source—Civil Aeronautics Board and (U:z S. Army Aeronautical Charts 


1,562 8,250 | 12,190 4,584 2,545 3,165 3,718 2,604 
2,568 5,080 8,150 8,155 5,813 1,650 7,212 6,066 
575. 6,128 9,992 6,119 3,725 996 5,182 4,026 
4,52 3,148 6,140 9,818 7,567 3,131 8,952 7,875 
6,919 | 11,042 7,336 ,609 5,620 8,375 4,902 5,295 
2,218 5,850 8,720 7,807 5,405 1,760 6,862 5,701 
5,975 7,525 6,510 8,620 8,170 6,294 8,390 7,845 
4,015 8,128 9,837 1,690 807 4,984 860 724 
7,605 1,595 3,497 7,690 8,051 6,246 7,895 8,115 
7,320 5,296 5,581 3,846 5,063 7,033 4,305 5,051 
1,551 5,659 9,088 7,102 4,652 1,088 6,171 ,009 
4,496 5,869 8,162 3,210 2,635 4,534 2,860 2,874 
esate 6,667 | 10,476 5,605 3,245 1,549 4,656 3,500 
COB Tal ipicctctars 941 8,829 8,245 5,130 8,724 8,493 
10,476 Pa OE ID eve rete ea 8,599 | 10,633 8,963 9,445 | 10,541 
5,605 8,829 epee het ine ,315 6,688 940 110 
3,245 8,245 | 10,633 PA ss arene 7 4,38 1,512 325, 
1,549 5,130 963 6,688 4,385 Votes 5,756 4,662 
656 8,724 9,455 921 1,512 5; 756 “a3 ae 1,186 
3,500 ,423 | 10,541 2,110 325 4,662 1,186) eee ten 
5,310 | 10,283 21 1,532 2,525 6,711 1,600 2,211 
210 ,673 | 10,500 5,800 3,420 1,541 4,846 3,600 
5,747 | 11,254 4 4,810 ak 7,179 4,798 4,810 
5,440 6,963 7,970 1,870 2,663 5,868 2,007 2,580 
8,925 | 13,283 7,130 4,122 5,459 8,824 4,814 5,425 
4,850 y641 8,330 2,339 2,285 5,199 2,608 2,418 
5,710: 1,152 5,005 8,039 7,053 4,235 7,720 7,357 
6,818 1,479 3,768 | 10,495 9,300 5,238 | 10,255 9,617 
10,590 3,941 453 ,146 | 10,180 8,510 9,002 | 10,088 
6,050 1,863 6,172 7,190 45 4,650 6,993 6,846 
San San- 
Rio de | Fran- | tiago, | Seattle |Shang-/Singa- Syd- | Tokyo 
Janeiro | cisco Chile hai pore ney 
4,312 5,114 5,718 4,720 7,229 8,338 | 11,737 7,370 
7,012 7,521 8,876 6,848 4,700 4,443 424 5,242 
6,246 74 7,842 5,121 5,215 6,226 9,992 5,623 
8,438 8,523 | 10,127 7,830 3,133 2,425 6,140 4,247 
,230 6,487 731 6,956 | 12,197 9,940 6,883 | 11,601 
6,242 7,554 8,100 6,915 5,580 5,152 8,72 6,005 
3,850 | 10,340 ,080 | 10,305 8,059 6,025 6,510 9,234 
,320 ,856 5,614 74 7,053 9,475 9,384 6,410 
11,710 5,952 9,946 7,585 1,920 2,990 3,044 1,596 
401 2,407 6,935 2,707 4,934 6,874 5,128 3,940 
,395 6,700 | 10.143 6,063 4,959 5,373 9,008 5,556 
7,611 1,530 7,320 870 4,869 7,375 8,162 4,117 
5,747 440 8,925 4,850 5,710 6,818 | 10,590 6,056 
11,254 6,963 | 13,283 ,641 1,152 1,479 +941 1,863 
8,340 7,970 7,130 8,330 5,005 3,769 453 5,172 
4,810 1,870 4,122 2,339 8,039 | 10,495 8,146 7,190 
135 2,663 5,459 2,285 7,053 9,300 | 10,180 6,455 
7,179 5,868 | 10,087 5,199 23 238 8,510 4,650 
4,798 2,007 814 2,608 7,720 | 10,255 9,00 6,993 
4,810 2,580 5,425 2,418 7,353 9,617 | 10,088 6,846 
3,311 3,349 3,000 3,680 9,324 | 11,800 758 8,560 
5,710 5,680 30! 5,080 5,75: 13 10,500 132 
ete nents 6,655 1,852 6,945 | 11,340 9,875 ,887 | 11,600 
GiG5beicmh. ete 5,960 687 132 8,440 7,517 25) 
1,852 5;960) |. sa cia 7,247 | 12,273 | 10,270 6,677 | 10,850 
6,945 68 Uy Ge accgeinices :70 8,200 7,877 ,863 
11,340 6,132 | 12,273 DM 4\s 3 aterera 2,377 5,005 1,094 
9,875 8,440 | 10,270 8,200. DiOti Pattee sat 3,768 3,350 
7,887 7,517 6,677 7,877 ,005 3, 768a)ieatee viels 5,172 
11.600 5,250 | 10,850 4,863 1,094 3,350 B,Ligilewary +6 


12 inch (in.) 1 oh (ft. ) : 
es = 


== 1 yard (yd.) 
5% yards —=1 rod, .), pole, or perch = 1634 
40 rods = 1 furiong (tur.) = 220 yards = 660 
8 furlongs = 1 statute mile (ml) = 1,760 yards 
== _5,280 feet 
3 miles == a = 5,280 yards — 15,840 
6,080.20 feet = 1 nautical. geographical, or sea mile 


AREA MEASURE 
Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- 
jated by using ‘“‘superior’’ figures. For example, 
tte means square foot, and ft? means cubic foot. 
144 square inches 
. in.) == 1 square foot (sa. ft. 
9 square feet = 1 square yard (sa. ee ) = 1,296 
square inches 
3014 square yards == papiere red (sq. rd.) == 272 4% 


square fee 

= 1 acre = 1840 square yards = 
43, ae ee uare feet 

= 1squ e (sq. mi.) 

eek act on Nol] land) 

== 1 township — 36 sections — 36 
square miles 

CUBIC MEASURE 

1,728 eubic inches (cu. in.) — 1 cubie foot (cu. ft.) 

27 cubic feet = 1 cubie yard (eu. yd.) 


GUNTER’S OR SURVEYORS CHAIN 
MEASURE 


7.92 inches (in.) = 1 link (li.) 
100 links = an (ch.) == 4 rods = 66 


eet 
== 1 statute mile (mi,) = 320 rods 
5-280 feet 


160 square rods 


640 acres 
1 mile square 
6 miles square 


80 chains 


LIQUID MEASURE 
When necessary to distinguish ay liquid pint or 
quart from the dry pint or quart, the word “‘liquid” 
or the abbreviation ‘‘liq’’ should be used in com- 
bination with the name or abbreviation of the 
liquid unit. 


4 gills (gi.) = 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic inches) 
2 pints = 1 quart (qt.) (- 7.75 cubic inches) _ 
4 quarts = 1 gallon (gal.) - 231 cubic inches) = 


(= 
pints — 32 gills 
APOTHECARIES’ FLUID MEASUR 
60 minims (min,) == 1 fluid dram (fl, dr.) (= i 2256 
cubic inch) 
8 fluid drams == 1 fluid ounce (fl. oz.) G= 1.804 7 
eubic inches) 
16 fluid ounces == 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic 
inches) = 128 fluid drams 
2 pints == 1 quart (qt.) (= 57.75 eubie 
inches) == 32 fluid ounces —= 
256 fluid drams 
4 quarts = 1 gallon (gal.) (== 231 cubic 
inches) == 128 fluid ounces = 
1 024 fluid drams 


Tables of United States Customary Weights ‘ond 


("Bi S00 6 
2,150.42 ¢ 


Page| 
Ae oH 4 —— 
iches) = 16 pints 
eet (bu.) 
inches) = 32 quarts 
AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 
When necessary to disti ish the ayo’ 
dram from the apothecaries’ or to L 
the avoirdupois dram or ounce aa the fluid 
or ounce, orto distinguish the avoird 


8 quarts 
4 pecks 


=1 


ounce 


16 ounces 


00 grains 
100 pounds = 1 hundred weight aoe 
20 hundvedweights —= = 1 ton (tn.) = 2,000 pow 
In “gross” or “long’’ measure, the following ¥ 
are recognized: 
112 pounds 


= 1 gross or long hun 
weight* 
20 gross or long 7 
hundred weights = 1 gross or long ton=—=2 
un. 


pounds ; 
*When the terms ‘‘hundredweight”’ and ‘‘tor 
are used unmodified, they are commonly unders! 
to mean the 100-pound hundredweight and | 
2 ,000-pound | ton, respectively; these units may 
designated ‘ ‘net’ or ‘short’? when necés r 
distinguish them from the corresponding units 
gross or long measure, : 


TROY WEIGHT 


i) 
* : 
is the same in avoirdupois, troy 3 


(The * oo 
apothecaries’ weight.) 
24 grains —= 1 pennyweight (dwt.) 


20 penny weights = 1 ae troy (oz. t.) =~ 


grains 

== : pound troy (Ib. t.). = 
pennyweights — 5,760 g 

APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT 


12 ounces troy 


(The ‘grain’ is the same in avoirdupois, troy § 
apothecaries’ weight. ) : 
20 grains = 1 seruple (s. ap.) 

3 scruples =n ar 9 snosheceries (dr, 
8 drams apothe- = 1 ounce Spothotatee (0%. ap 
caries == 24 scruples = 480 gra 


12 ounces apothe- = 1 pound apothecaries (be 
caries 96 drams apognecete 
288 scruples = 5,760 


Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 
10 millimeters (mm) = 1 centimeter (cm,) 


10 centimeters = 1 decimeter (dm.) = 100 
millimeters 
10 decimeters = 1 meter (m.) = 1,000 milli- 
meters 
10 meters = 1 dekameter (dkm.) 
10 dekameters = 1 hectometer (hm.) = 100 
meters 
10 hectometers = 1 kilometer (km.) = 1,000 
meters 
AREA MEASURE 
100 square milli- 
meters (mm?) = 1 square centimeter (cm?) 
10,000 square centi- == 1 square meter (m2) — 1,- 
meters 000,000 square millimeters 


100 square meters = 1 are (a) 
100 ares == 1 hectare (ha.) = 10,000 
square meters 
100 hectares == 1 square kilometer (km?) = 
1,000,000 square meters 
VOLUME MEASURE 


10 milliliters (ml.) = 1 centiliter (cl.) 

centiliters == 1 deciliter (dl.) == 100 milli- 
0 liters 
10 deciliters = 1 liter* (1.) = 1,000 milliliters 
10 liters == 1 dekaliter (dk. y 
10 dekaliters == 1 hecetoliter (hl.) = 100 liters 
10 hectoliters = 1 kiloliter (kl.) = 1,000 liters 


*The liter is defined as the volume occupied, 
under standard conditions, but a quantity of pure 
water having a mass of 1 kilogram, This volume is 
very nearly equal to 1,000 cubie centimeters or 1 


cubic decimeter; the actual metric equivalent ~ ; 
1 liter = 1,000. 028 cubic centimeters. (The ch 
in this -Cattivalent from the previously publis 


no consequence. 
CUBIC MEASURE 


1,000 cubic milli- == 1 cubic centimeter (ems) | 
meters (mm*) 

1,000 Suble centi- = 1 506 Goh cee (dm?) = 
meters eubie miner oe 

1,000 eubie deci- == 1 cubic Guster (m3) == i 


meters — 000,000 cain cent 
i meters== '1,000,000,000 cul 
millimeters 


« WEIGHT 

10\milligrams ng ee = 1 centigram 

10 centigrams i cecuene {ee = 
milligrams 

10 decigrams =1 gram (g.) = 1,000 mf 

10 grams 1 pe (dkg.) ik 

= ekagram g. a 

10 dekagrams == lhectogram (hg.) = 1 
grams 

10 hectograms = 1 kilogram (Kkg.) = 1,0 


grams 
1 metric ton (t.) 


i 


1,000 kilograms 


j 
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tem _ of ts and measures, designations of Itiples ‘and subdivisions of 
ining with the name of the unit prefixes deka, hecto, and 

4 deci, centi and milli, meaning, respectively’ one- 

some of the foregoing metric tables some such multiples 
these have little, if any, currency in 


tain cases, particularly in scientific usage, it becomes convenient to provide for multiples 
jan-1,000 and for subdivisions smaller than one-thousandth. Accordingly, t' = 
3 been introduced and these are now generally recognized. ne ee 
myria, meaning 10,000 mega, meaning 1,000,000 micro, meaning one-millionth 

Special case is found in the term “‘micron” (abbreviated as u [the Greek letter mu coined 
Meaning one-millionth of a meter (equivalent to one-thousandth of a millimeter); a int eras 
Pierce ton ee re of a ieee seoquivalent to que C) : millimeter) 

as u S one-: lonth of a micron f = } 
ii nicron or to 0.000,000,0001 millimeter.) Ceautya Nn ae 


Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 


UNITS OF LENGTH 


Inches | Links | Feet ] Yards Rods | Chains) Miles Cent, Meters 
ESAs CEN EU ANEEEE Kore 


(0.126 263 0.083 333 0.027 778|0.005 051)0.001 263/0.000\016 0.025 406 
1 |0.66 0.22 0.04 0.01 0.000 125 0:20 
1,515 152 1 |0.333 333/0.060 606/0.015 152/0.000 189 2 
4.545 45 3 1 |0.181 818}0.045 455/0.000 568 91.440 0.914 402 
16.5 5 1 |0.25 0.003.125 502.921 5.029 210 


22 1/0.0125 2011.684| 20,116 84 
0 000 5280 1760 320 0 1/160 934.72 |1609.3472 
0.3937/0.049 710|0.032 808/0.010 936)0.001 988]0.000 497|0:000 006 1 0.01 

39.37 _|4.970 960|3.280 833/1.093 611]0.198 838/0.049 710/0.000 621 100 


UNITS OF AREA 


Square Square Square Square = Square 
inches links feet yards ds} chains 


1} 0.015 942 3 0.006 944] 0.000 772 0.000 026 0.000 001 594 
62.7264 1} 6.4356 0.0484 0.0016 0.0001 


= 144] 2.295.684 1} 0.111 1111 0.003 673 09 | 0.000 229 568 
= 1296|20.6612 0.033 057 85 | 0.002 066 12 
= 39 204 625/272. 25 ata 30.25 i 0.0625 


627 264 10 00 484] i 
160 


6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 10 
4014 489 600) 64000 000) 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 6400 
1 0.154 999 69 | 0.002 471.04; 0.001 076} 0.000 119 599] 0.000 003 954! 0.000 000 247 
1549.9969 24.7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 0.002 471 04 
15 499 969 247 104{ 107 638.7 11 959.85 —|395.367 24.7104 


Square Square Square 
Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares 


0.000 000 159 423/0.000 000 000 
000 01 0.000 000 015 


249 1 0.000 645 163; 0.000 000 065 
0.040.468.73 0.000 004 047 
i i 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 290 
0.000 000 322 831 “ 0.836 130 7 0 000 083 613 
0.000 009 765 625 9.5 25.292 95 A y 
0.000 156 25 4 046 873 04.6873 
0.001 562 5 40 468 726|4046.873 A 

2 589 998 258.9998 
0.0001 


5 
So 
oO 
1) 
tw 
<<} 
a 
ao 
ie) 
<=) 
Ss 
> 
=) 
o 
iS 
wo 
or 
ies} 
a 
i—) 
~ 


1 
0 


= 64 1 25 899 984 703 ¢ 
==]0.000 000 024 710|0,000 000 000 038 610 1 -000 000 01 
==/0.000 247 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 1 0001 
+ =}]2.471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 
| ; UNITS-OF VOLUME 
r Cubic -Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
~ Units © inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters| meters 
ibic inch == ee} 0,000 578 704/0.000 021 433 16.387 162] 0.016 387 |0.000 016 387 
ibic foot — 1728 1 0.037 037 0 28 317.016 28.317 016 |0.028 317 016 
ibic yard => 46 656 27 1 764 559.4 764.5594 0.764 559 4 
ibic centi. | = 0.061 023 38} 0.000 035 314/0.000 001 308 1} 6.001 0.000 001 
bic deci. = 61.023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1 000 1 0.001 
ibic meter | —/61 023.38 35.314 45 1.307 9428 1 000 000 1000 1 
: ; UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
‘Units Minims. (Fluid drams {Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 
nim i 1 0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33} 0.000 520 833/0.000 130 208 
‘id dram = : an is nee oon 25 raat 5 
ae Ps ah a i = 
id nad = 15 360 256 32 8 2 
Hon = 1 440 1024 128 32 Br : 
Hiliter = 16.2311 0.270 518 0.033 8147 | 0.008 453 68 0.002 113 42 
or = 16 231.1 270.518 33.8147 8.453 68 2,113 42 
bie inch \= 265.974 4.432 90 0.554 113 0.138 528 0.034 632 0 
——————— 
, Ty Liquid | Cubic 
Waites quarts f Gallons Milliliters Liters inches 
A = 10.000 065 104/0.000 016 276]- 0.061 610}0.000 061 610) 0.003 760 
id dram = ‘}0.003 906 25 |0.000 976 562 3.696 61 |9.003 696 61 | 0.225 586 
id ounce = 0.031 25 0.007 812 5 29.5729 0.029.572 9 1.804 69 
= 0.125 0.031 25 118.292 0.118 292 7.218 75 
uid pint = 0.5 0.425 473.167 0.473 167 28.875 
uid q == 1 25 946.333 0.946 333 57.75 
llon = 4a 1 3785.332  |3.785332 — |231 
lliliter = 0.001 056 71 |0.000 264178) 1 0,001 0.061 025 
r = 1.056 71 0.264 178 1000 1 61.02: 
oic inch = 0.017 3160 |0.004 329 00 | 16.3867 0.016 386 7 1 


VHuunn na 


Apothecarie 
Scruples 


0.05 
1 


1.2 
1.367 187 5 
aa 
240 
359 000 771 ast i 
} mill. $04 


ram 15, 433 336 618 
] F _0. 
1 filo. ==|15 432.356 |771.6178 


ap. 480 
i ap.or ae b= 5760 
I ay. Ib. =/7000 


Apoth. or Apoth, or 


8 
Pennyweights 

0.041 666 67 

0.833 333 3 


1 
1,139 323 


irdupois 
Drams 


0.036 571 43 
0.731 428 6 
0.877 7143 


nope 


Troy Ounces TroyPounds Poun 


“ait Sg 0.000 173 G11 0.000 12 5 


1 milligram. 
1 2 ee : 


UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 


Short 
Tons 


Short Hun. 
Weights 


0.000 625 
0,01 
100 1 


Avoir, 
Pounds 


0.0625 
1 


Avoir. 
Ounces 


2000 20 r 
lig. ton =|35 840 2240 a 1,12 
L kilo. ==/35.273 957 |2.204 622 j2 022 046 223 0: 001 
1 met, t = /36 273.957 |2204.622 34 22, 046 223 1,102 


Tables of Equivalents * 


4 000 031 25 |0.000 ee 902 | 0.028 349 53 
eee 0.000 4 


be 
an 


64.798 918 | 
1295.9784 


bo 3 


0.064 798 918 
1.295 978 4 
1.555 1740 
1.771 845 4 
31887 935 1 
28.349 527 
31.1038 481 
(373 241.77 
453.592 4277 
| 0.001 


‘1000 


se 


SSO500 


1555.1740 | 
17718454 
3887.9351 

28349527. 
31 103.481 


Be 


: 


meSsse 


Lon 


Tons 


Kilograms 


r s 43 
0.892 857 1 907.184 86 
1016.047 04 


11)0.000 984 206 


23 
12 (0.984.206 40 | 1000 


NOTES—When the name of a unit is enclosed in brackets (thus, [1 hand] 
(1) that the unit is not in general current use in the United States, or (2) that the units is bel 
to be based on ‘‘custom and usage’’ rather than on formal authoritative definition. 


Hquivalents involving decimals are, in most instances, rounded off to the third decimal »place e 
where they are exact, in which cases these exact equivalents are so designated. 


LENGTHS 
(0.1 millimicron (exactly) 
0,000 1 micron (éxactly) 
0.000 000 1 millimeter 
(exactly) 
{ 0.000 000 004 inch 
{ 120 fathoms 


1 Angstrom (A.):....... 


AVORDIO:8 JONZt. 2. 5. Se ae we als 


1 centimeter (cm.) 
1 chain (ch.) (Gunter's or 
(cj Wa N40) yo) RE a 


[t chaln (engineers) ).............. 
1 decimeter (dm.)...... 


25.117 meters 
100 feet ° 

30.480 meters 
. 3.937 inches (exactly) 


PSCACHE (QIN i. vt. aces peteis eed od : Ae 808 feet 
eet 
TUR EUUIVERIAN SSNPS fe Spseite (his Gs aohe » va bob vic wibie { 1.829 meters 
UPAR. aa ueha Sa ir e's s.aces aie ae 0.305 meter 
10 chains (surveyors) 
‘| 660 feet 
DGCONE MaUP) os es eve { 220 yards 


| 4¢ statute mile 
| 201.168 meters 


{1 hand}. . - OSS Ss Seer iy 4 inches 
1 inch (in) ey ccs csersss++- 2.540 Centimeters 
1 Kilometer (km.). ree a 0. ee mele 
statute miles 

1 Senge tland) Bee ees oe ke “eh 828 kilometers 
1 link (Ji.) (Gunter’s or { 7.92 inches (exactly) 

BUIVEY ORS). Wee rs vs oe 0.201 meter ; 
[J link (ii. (engineers) ] ........ 0.00 (0. jee eae 
Mee Cer (Is)... . Wemiecsiale { one ees (exactly) 


0G thiis indi 


00 nett 
1 micron (u [the Greek { 0.000 039 7 en” - 


letter muj)........ | 
1 mile (mi.) (statute or land)... . 


1 mie (mi.) (nautical, {488 6, 080. 20 feet 


graphical, or sea, 8). 1.853 kilomete 
{1 mile (mi.) (nautical, it 5 852 kilometers (exa 
international) ]..... {1.151 eee miles 
\ 0.999 nautical n 
1 millimeter (m)........... 0. 039 ‘sy hnon Cenaeth 


001 mficron (exact 


Engl 1 0. 

nglish letter m, in 0.000 000 039 37 ind 
0 
3 


combination with eg 
Greek letter m wu) }. 


1 point (typography). . 


(exactly) 


13 837 inch 
51 milnctee 


l rod (rd.), pole, or perch. ...,...... 
Wyard (Vdgs. ma Organi MORE See EOE 


AREAS OR SURFACES 

| 43,560 square fe 

TSHORG AS RM nskeya.s ee hearts alr /4,840 square yal 

(\0!405 hectare 

{ 189.596 square va 
0.025 acre 


(8 


1 are (a) 


2 7 


tneh (6a. in). 


. 6.452 aia 
oe 47. 104 a acres 
4 6.386 square mile 
Be 3, 1.196 square yards 
Pe Mmever UNM)... wee ewes Y 10. AA feet 
: is SEG Ree 259. hectares 
C) eae 0.002 square inch 
, 3a. eo or 


2 Sa ee EeSae sear are 293 square meters 
yard (sq. yd.). .0.836 square meter 


CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES 
TSS kT ia Ea eile a 31 to 42 gallons* 


here are a variety of ‘‘barrels’’, established 
y or usage. For example, Federal taxes on fer- 
liquors are based on a barrel of 31 gal- 
‘many State laws fix the ‘‘barrel for liquids’’ 
2 gallons; one State fixes a 36-gallon barrel 
tern measurement; Federal law recognizes a 
lion barrel for “proof spirits’; by custom, 
fallons comprise a barrel of crude oil or petro- 
products for statistical purposes, and this 
ent is recognized ‘‘for liquids’? by four 


el (bbl.), standard, for /{ 7,056 cubic inches 
, vegetables, and | 105 dry quarts 
- other dry commodities ) 3.281 bushels,struck 
‘except cranberries. ..... {| | measure 
5,826 cubic inches 


rel Ph) ), standard, 86 45/64 dry quarts 
Bihar hed cee 2. “ye bushels, struck 


re 2, 150. 49 ¢ cuble inches 


(bu.) (U. 8.) 


ck Measure)....... (exactly) 


35.238 liters 
747.715 cubic inches 
, heaped (U.S.) ].. z AEN ey struck 


ently recognized as 114 bushels, struck 


ushel (bu.) (British Im- 
perial) (struck mea- struck measure 

A ORAS 2,219:360 cubic inches 
d (cd.) (firewood) . 128 cubic feet 
bic centimeter (cm3).......... 0.061 cubic inch 
‘bic decimeter (dm’)........ 61.023 cubic inches 


{ 1.032 U.S, bushels, 


7.481 gallons 
bie foot (cu. ft.)...... { 28.317 cubic decimeters 
{ 0.554 fluid ounce 
bic inch (cu. in.).... { 4.433 fluid drams 
| 16.387 cubic centimeters 


bic meter (m3).............. 1.308 cubic yards 


bic yard (cu. yd.)........... 0. pee er meter 
ounces 
PRRHCASUIING . . 2. 5.0 0d cate eels 7é,Hauia pint 
lm, uid (or liquid) @. dr.) | 6926 cupte inch 
ee ( & act ma panes 
‘am 
‘am, fluid (fl. dr.) 0.217 cubic inch 
En a | $358 mitigers. 
gallons 
HeUMROP COIL.) 4, 5 clecals kx Pe,3 Sicce 4 \ 1,135 pecks 
( eA Ve inches 
iters 
lon (gal.) (U. 8.) ef 0,833 British gallon 
128 U.S. fluid ounces 
{ te 42 cubic inches 
a (British tie 1.201 U. S. gallons 
1 eve Ses aes 4.5 46 liters 
| 160 British fluid ounces 
( 7.219 cubic inches 
MEMES Eve ha lc ield's's apie 'e «46 | 4 fluid ounces 
0.118 liter 


‘ 26.418 gallons 

BPEIEOYA CPE) chives ooo cee -clee s 2.838 bushels 

{ 1.057 liquid. quarts 

? 0.908 dry quart 

| 61.025 cubic inches 
‘ if Ca ee dram 

! BYU gaie nee cttieie ese u minims 

os (0.061 cubie inch 

mce, fluid (or f 1.805 cubic inches 

quid) (fi. oz.) 


29.573 milliliters 
_ lea ee aac | 1.041 British fluid ounces 
0.961 U.S. fluid ounce 
noe, fluid (fl. oz.) 1734 cubic inches 
heen ) 28.412 milliliters 
SEUTIR SD) sce erase, «10» cidleraimiemyets Sqnie'e ls so 8.810 liters 
33.600 cubic inches 
(pt.), PTI sua bg Rate os 0.551 liter 


eubiec inch. ........ .0360 pound 
cubic inches....... .433 pound 
cubic foot......... 62.3 pounds 
cubic foot. ee ce 48052 b. 8. : gals. 
cubic feet......... 112.0 poun 

$6 cubic feet. ........2240.0 pounds 
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poe Ble inches 
1 pint (pt.), liquid. Rises ine betele tly) 
0. 3 liter 

67.201 cubic inches 
1 quart (qt.), dry (U.S.)...5. 1.101 liters 


969 Br.tish quart 


0. 
1 quart (at), liquid f tthe vanes inches (exactly) 


iss De ( 0.838 British quart 


9.354 see a ee 
{1 quart (at.) (British).... { 1.032 U 


1,201 U; 


eae ounce 
ablespoon 
A GEASDOOR Goricsc facies te nea { ii, fluid drams* 


*The equivalent ‘‘1 teaspoon = 114 fluid drams’’ 
has been found by the Bureau to correspond more 
closely with the actual capacities of ‘‘measuring”’ 
and silver teaspoons than the equivalent ‘‘1 tea- 
spoon = 1 fluid dram’’ which is given by a num- 
ber of dictionaries. 


WEIGHTS OR MASSES 
1 assay ton** (AT), .. eiveed ee. ..., 29.167 grams 


**Used in assaying. The assay ton bears the 
same relation to the milligram that a ton of 2000 
pounds avoirdupois bears to the ounce troy; hence 
the weight in milligrams of precious metal obtained 
from one assay ton of ore gives directly the num- 
ber of troy ounces to the net ton. 


200 milligrams 

hare (Oi ce. «viele lc’-!ais' eliviera.e ate { 3.086 grains 
1 dram, apothecaries’ (dr. ap.) ....... oe aoe ams 
1 dram, avoirdupois { 27-11/32 (= 27. EY reine 

(Gt JavdD): a0. 5... 1.772 grams 

gamma, see microgram 
L reins aaa le owiehe Cats ieee 64.799 milligrams 
grains 

1 gram (€.).......+++++- 0.035 onnee, avoirdupois 
1 hundredweight, gross or {30% eens 

long*** (gross cwt.)........ 50.802 kilograms 


***The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial fields. 
These units are the same as the British ‘‘ton’’ and 
“hundredweight’’ 

1 hundredweight, net or short { 100 pounds 

(cwt. or net cwt. 45.359 kilograms 
LKilogram (Kg.)t.:*.'.-3 ooo tee areas 2.205 pounds 
i aplorogray (the Greek ee 


Be Pose adh Bae 000,001 gran Kreis e 
3 milligram Qng Sl eee grain 
{ 437.5 grains uae 
} 0.911 troy or apothecaries’ 
ounce 
28.350 grams 
1 ounce, troy or apothe- Fi 480 grains 
caries) (oz. t. or 1.097 avoirdupois ounces 


1 ounce, avoirdupois 
(OZ. BVAD ies 516). %.0 


1a) See atlases ( 31.103 grams 
1 Sauna ane (OW) e .. oe 2 peheneteneet 1.555 grams 
{ 7,000 grains 


1 pound, ppolrantipols 1/215 troy or apothecaries’ 


BVEDD Io ¢s)ei0isk0 ounds 
453.592 grams 
: 5,760 grains 
1 pound, troy or apothecaries’ 0.823 avoirdupois 
@b.t3,0r Ib.fap:);...- + «wien pound 

873.242 grams 

kseruple (82 8D)'s «2... «<a alee ehenatele 20-grains 
1.296 grams 


| 2,240 pounds 
1 ton, gross or long* 1.12 net tons (exactly) 
(prassitin)\.. Aes cee ( 1.016 metric tons 

*The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial 
fields. These units are the same as the British 
“ton’’ and ‘‘hundredweight’’. 


2,204.622 pounds _ 


1 ton, metric (i). «ie tee { 0.984 gross. ton 
( ng oa tape 
oun 
1 ton, net or short 0'893 eh he 
(tO. OT Net OD.) cee seeesee 0.907 metrie ton 


Weight of Water 


Source: National Bureau of Standards 


1 imperial gallon..... 10.0 pounds 
11.2 imperial gallons. . 112.0 pounds 
224 imperial gallons. . 12240.0 pounds 
1 BS rallon eee 8.33 pounds 
13.45 U.S. gallons....... 112.0 pounds 
269.0 U.S. gallons....... 2240.0 pounds 


.|Brunswick 


2.12 Ib 
-|4.2631 gal 
117.5 Ib 


Orrae 
OO. 
w Pee 


‘| British Emipire. ; 


i 
, 
{ 
. 
| +3 :| Venezue Ma i ah 
Cuba, 
iquta) Venezuela 1 
55.R Wake 
1. 
_ iS 
“|20.0787 gal ; 10 
11.2 gal 
261-128 Ib iS 
; ze Ree 
4 0. 
. 
t 


Fate 
iy 


3 
a 


on 


Qagenting Sane Pe dag: Great Brat: 
.|Paraguay. ‘|94.71 yd Quintal. . : i 
.|Paraguay. . {1.85 acres piss Se 
Uruguay . .|1.82 acres 
MUIPOUNIG ss oss 5 oy0. c's 35.3 cu ft 
PICS a) bars ie Se \112 Ib 
US.S.R. -|2.6997 acres. —s_- | | Rot... ve. 
Greece... 0.6... 49.38 grains ||Sagene......./U-S.S-R.... 0... ee 
Palestine... ww... 0.22239 acre ——- | |Salm...,;...|Malta....... 
..|Heuador, Salvador.|1.5745 bu —s_'||Se...........|Japam............ 
PHESMENG es ie ie sg Se aba, 3 2.75268 Du So 1 Beery a. sire to] SMO, Cats eee 
ls ga Spain,.|1,57744 bu —s || Shaku........|Japam.....3...... 
D577IGDUs «SHO scones ea eae ee 
:; rade bu _—_—sxY{| Skalpund.....|Sweden.......... 
Spain ie waa ak 
Urugua: ra Z 8 pe 
Uruguay. . ..|3.8 
Venezuela. . . 13. S34 By 
PAS UD ete ds aes Ax 1.04 acres 
BOI cia cry es a b 
Argentina........ 2.51 liqqt ——‘{|_ (cereads)...... | Denmark.:....... 
Zanzibar. ......... 35Ib  ——s«{ | Tonde (land).| Denmark... ..... | .36 acres 
Luxemburg...,... 264.18 gal Kivin hie arate nies 2204.62 Ib 
TER ses 9028 1b Si! < | TREUbOL: vicge ck SEDAN. so Gators 35.58 sq ft 
British Empire. . via 200940. 8.-gali Ts'o, 4.5. | CRUMIAS. os Sees 1.26 inches 
...|Poland 1.0567 gals || Tunna (wheat)|Sweden........_° 4.16 bu 
..|Metrie, +, (15.432 grains « <||‘Dimnland:? of 6 8 els cae 1.22 acres |i 
; “ .|2.471 acres ‘|| Vara.........|Argentina........ 34,0944 inch 
a 38 b . {32.913 inche 
“ 26.418 gal ; 
com ee 2.471 acres 
Austria 1.422 acres 
Hungary 1.067 acres 
Egypt Qa ER Reh he ee OUD Bose oe cae 
Morocco Lt AR Peg 25 ala ERO XVOG TS Ol ges ey 
‘urkey 124,45 I OST Vedrows Sica: POR GSR oes cok med 
DODD cia als wiSiabiigs« 5.97 Pon 
Metric ages 


The metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very generally in use. The word also is used to aah 
the proportion of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure gold is 24 carats fine. 


TT a . . 
‘ 
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International Atomie Weights and Their Discoverers 


: The Journal of the American Chemical Society. Atomic weight is the average weight of an 
npared to an atom of oxygen as 16. Hydrogen ‘was the early standard of mass; later oxygen was 
tarred values are based on theory, not yet confirmed by chemical analysis. 
-| Atomic Atomic Year : 
Symbo! number weight | discov. Discoverer ~ 


1899 |Debierne 
1827 |Wohler 
1944 |Seaborg et al 
1450 | Valentine 
189 Ravine Ramsay 


i] 


hemical element 


4 Corson et al J 
1808 avy 
1949 |Thompson,Ghiorso,Seaborg . | 
1798 | Vauquelin 7 

15th C. | Valentine 
1808 |Davy 
1826 |Balard 
1817 |Stromeyer 
ween ee 3 1808 Davy , 
aaah seg) 98 +24 1950 |Thompson, Street, Ghiorso, 


and Seaborg 


B. C. 

1803 |Klaproth 

1861 /|Bunsen, Kirchoff) 
1774 |Scheele 


Tito: Sree aie ; . 1797 |Vauquelin 
RR he a stiayasloie = « ; 1735 |Brandt 
. SB Griooegaoonds B.C. 
a8 pd O ODS OGU 1944 /|Seaborg et al 
3. ORE HB aaee tbe ( 1886 |Boisbaudran ¥ 
7 1843 |Mosander +3 


CCC a ek ee -. : : 1886 Winkler 


RHE B Sec cosa cece ie Hf ; 1923 |Coster, Hevesy 
4.003 1895 |Ramsay 
1879 |Cleve 


1766 |Cavendish 
1863 |Reich, Richter 
1811 |Courtois 

“aye Tennant 


B.C. 
1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
1839 |Mosander 


B. C. 
1817 |Arfvedson 


REED, Bahk fees es Li 194 
RRL eter ha otis a chs'a-e 3 1907 |Welsbach, Urbain 
ROE et > vasererteeis 4.3: 1830 |Liebig, Bussy 
eae ee st tak : 1774 °|Gahn 
ihre eee : B.C. 
Meee acre t : 1782 |Hielm 
a OE A eR i, 0 . 1885 |Welsbach 
ae eka etn 0 F 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
TU SS Boh eee eee 1940 |McMilian and Abelson 
. LET Sener 8 ; 1751 |Cronstedt 
- ak pe Sa ; 17h rons 
7 : 1772 |Rutherford 
Deeveeeceee neers : Ae ah ee 
ae ee 8 : 1774 |Priestly, Scheele 
ete he Fors cio it 1774. |Eriastlys & 
BAMEE Sto cities : 1903" | Wiollaed 
ee eeeneeeenees 1660 TEE 
hed ee ee 58 conte 1785: Cle we 
har et Jat : 4 4 1898 |M. and Mme, Curie 
ieee 3 5 1807 |Davy 


1885 |Welsbach 

1945 |Glendenin and Marinsky 
.1917  |Hahn and Meitner 

1898 |The Curies, Bemont 


Dorn 
2 , y 1925 |Noddack and Tacke 
a: Paes i 1803 |Wollaston 


Bie ara o agate , J 1861 |Bunsen, Kirchoft 
: ; 1845 |Claus 
ie eee . 50. 1879 |Boisbaudran 
> 1879 | Nilson 


1817 |Berzelius 
eee Berzelius 


B. C. 
1807 |Davy 
1790 |Crawford 
B.C 


1802 |Eckeberg 
1937 |Perrier and Segre 
1782 |Von Reichenstein 
1843 |Mosander 
1861 {Crookes 
1828 |Berzelius 

-1879- |Cleve 


B. C. 
1789 |Gregor 
um 7 1789 |Klaproth 
ium ag 50.95 1830 |Sefstrom 
n (Form. Pungsten) 1783 |d'Elbujar 


54 : 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
Yb 70 173.04 1878 |Marignac 
< 39 88.92 1794 |Gadolin 
Zn 30 65.38 Bac. 
ar 40 91.22 1789 |Kiaproth 


ata io igh tb. ek ‘fg 
) Density (Actual Wel 


cht) of 


e: Smithsonian Institution Physical « ably by G2 coutinctae. “To re 
Numbers in parentheses indicate n See are Y aueledes a eee 
low; + cues is greater than number given; — given. 


Chem. Element Grams _ ) Melting Pt. | 


10.2 
e: 58 7.00 
ae 1.40 a 
378 §:810 
9.67 - 22.5 
2145 1.132 
4:2 11.5 
8.37 2.20 
1.873 21.37 
Rtas 1,54 0.870 
i 3.52 6.6 
Sachs 7.02 12744 . 
2.2—  M- SOT 6.) fy.  Rubidivn oS watose 05 t 1.532 
Bees iota 6.93 12.30 
8:71 | | 74806 — BiSamarhins. 7s oes. aortas ie § 
Aye Fe 8.4 ay a's Rae 3.00 
eal 8.89 - | 1083 . “|/Selemum...... 4.82 
Saar 4.77 2.42 
1.5 10.42 
5.93 0.971 
5.46 2.60 
1.85 2.0 
193° 1 2063: >> i antalum: 2.2, cae ee 16.6 
a epee 13. en os 6.25 
RMLs ae ss Spay 0. Ra Ee ee AS a oo 
rs 1 Q. = Was oh mieten ie lois Dae eee 
oS 7.2 Nias 7.184 
ETRE sored ar 8 Hey © 4.94 Biateww aietens, © 4.5 
7.86. | 1535 || Tungsten..... 18.6 
3.4. |. =157,. > |} Uranium, .... 18.7 
6. 5.6 
Lead, solid ll. Xenon. liqui 3.52 
Lithium . 0. Y¥tterpium, wale 
Magnesium 3 Te Yttrium. ... 3.80 
Manganese............. 7.3 : 4,32 
Mercury. liqui 13: 87 Zirconium . 6.53 


*Arsenic melting point 500° C. under pressure. 2 
Radium melts at 960° centigrade; carbon, at 3500°. 


BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) 
Element at >| c.° 4 Element pec. Element (Ge Element 


Antimony ...:.. 1,380 |||Chlorine —34.7|;Manganese......!1,900 }|/Rubidium, ...... 
Argon. —185.7||Go per. .. 2.300 
aeepaic. (subi } 615 ||Helium,.. 


Barium . 1,140 ||Hydrogen 
Bismuth. : 

Bromine. . ao 

Cadmium....... 767 =|Lead..... % 

POOP scars e908 (4,200) |Magnesium. :|1,110 | Potassium.......| 760 |iZine.... 


Density of Gases 
(Weight in Grams per Litre) 
Source: Smithsonian Institution 


Specific Gray.| Lbs. Specific Grav. 
Weht., | ——_—_____ Gas Weht.|——_-_—. 
Grams Air-1 


Gas 
Grams Air-1 


Rsiittes is 4c 5 B: f 0.07323 Hydrogen 
BIW Datilatol ss 9's 29% ‘ 90: i Hydrogen 


St Ay ae 5S ‘ 12482 11) Methane... . |... _|0.7168 |0.5544 10.5016 
Medach. ites 673 H . ; Methyl chloride. . .|2.3076 }1, age yi oe 
Carbon dioxide. | | |1. e i 5 Methyl ether..... 2.1098 
Carbon monoxide. i i “ N 
FORIOTING..- ..,.. ve 9 « 3.214 t . : Nitrogen.......... 


ANE 2.5 P 1.634 F Nitric oxide...... 


7 11.3 
Oxygen eetirstisce? An 42904 1.10527 . 0000 
1.187 .105 Propane... 5.02550 20 020 11.562 {1.414 
:10.17847|0. i380 0.12489]0.01114 Sead dioxide. ../2.9269 |2.2638 a 0482 
Hydrogen bromide|3.6445 |2.8189 |2.5503 |0.2275 MEMO iy. os sche wees 5.851 |4.525 |4.094 
Hydrogen chloride}1.6392 |1.2678 |1.1471 [0.10233 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 
Source: Historical Records 
11 XVI. isn’ 16 XXX. ae 30/LXXX.. -80 CCCe.. -409 cM. 
ue ‘40|XG 500| M 


HGe 998 ee 
60/CC...... 300 DGG: 
.70)CCC. . 300 pccc ! 7800 
Nors—A_ dash line over a. numeral, multiplies the value by 1,000: thus, K=10,000; T=50 seed) | 
100,000; D=500,000; M=1,000,000; CLT—159,000; DLIX=559,000. : 


Other general rules in Roman. numerals are as | (3), a letter placed before one of at 
-follows: (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— | tracts therefrom IV =4, paves value 


XX=20; CCc=300; (2), a letter placed after one Arabic numerals are th 
of greater eae i thereto—VI=6;. DC=600; | 0, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 6, 7. athens Ome 


] 
' 
| 
i 
» 
I 
i 
j 


8, 9 


Roots, Multiplication and Division Tables, Circles 479 
ares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


: : Sq. |Cube! Sq. |Cube 
Sq. Cube Root |Root}| No. | Sq. {| Cube | Root Root No. 


Sq. |Cube 
Sq. | Cube | Root Root 


ils 35 42875| 5.916/3. 68 | 4624) 314432) 8.246 
1.4 36 46656) 6.000/3. 69 3 8.306 
ue 37 50653} 6.082/3. 70 8.366 
2. 38 54872) 6.164/3. 71 8.426 
2. 39 59319) 6.245/3. 72 8.485 
2. 40 4000} 6.324/3. 73 8.544 
2. 41_ 68921) 6.403/3. 74 8.602 
2. 42 74088] 6.480/3. 75 | 8.660 
3. 43 79507) 6.557/3. 76 8.717 
3. 44 85184] 6.633/3. 77 8.775 
3. 45 91125/ 6.708/3. 78 8.831 
3. 46 97336] 6.782/3. 79 8.888 
3. 47 103823] 6.855)3. 80 8.944 
3. 48 110592) 6.928/3. 81 9. 
3. 49 117649} 7.000)3. 82 Le 
4, 50 125000} 7.0713. 83 9. 
4. 51 132651) 7.141/3. 84 9. 
4, 52 140608} 7.211/3. 85 9. 
4, 53 148877| 7.280|3. 86 9° 
4. 54 157464) 7.348/3. 87 oF 
4, 55 166375] 7.416|3. 88 9, 

| 4, 56 175616] 7.483/3. 89 OF; 
4. 57 185193) 7.549]3. 90 9. 
4. 58 195112) 7.615/3. 91 9. 
5. 59 205379) 7.681/3. 92 9. 
5. 60 216000] 7.746/3. 93 9 
5. 61 226981! 7.810)/3. 94 9. 
5. 62 238328] 7.874/3. 95 9. 

5. 63 250047) 7.937)3. 96 Os 
5. 64 262144) 8.000|4. 97 9. 
5. 65 274625) 8.062/4. 98 9% 
5. 66 287496) 8.124/4. 99 | 9801) 970299} 9. 
2: 67 300763) 8.185/4. 100 |10000}1000000)10. 


Multiplication and Division Table 


number in the top line (19) multiplied by a | ber at the top of that column (19) results in the 
ber in the last column on the left (18) pro- | number (18) at the extreme left; also, a number in 
is the number where the top line and the side | the table (342) divided by the number. (18) at the 
Meet (342), and so on throughout the table. extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of 
number in the table (342) divided by the num- | the column, and so on throughout the table. 


2)3/)4)516;7) 8) 9 |10)11| 12) 13) 14)| 15] 16/17) 18) 19) 20) 21 | 22] 23) 24) 25 


6| 8} 10) 1 18| 20] 22) 24) 26] 28] 30) 32) 34) 36} 38) 40] 42) 44) 46) 48] 50 

6} 9) 12) 15 : 27|, 30} 33] 36} 39] 42) 45) 48] 51) 54] 57) 60] 63) 66] 69) 72) 75 
8] 12; 16) 20 36} 40] 44] 48] 52) 56] 60) 64) 68] 72! 76] 80) 84) 88] 92) 96/100 
10} 15} 20) (25 45| 50} 55) 60] 65) 70) 75) 80) 85) 90) 95/100}105/110)115) 120} 125 


54] 60] 66] 72) 78] 84! 90) 96)102/108/114/120)126/132/138] 144/150 
63] 70} 77] 84] 91) 98/105]112)119]126)133]140)147/154]161| 168/175 


88 
81} 90} 99}108}117)126)135)144)153)162)171)180)189)198|207| 216) 225 
90}100/110]120/130]140}150)160}170}180)190/200/210/220/230| 240) 250 


99/110]121/132)143/154/165|176|187)198)}209|220/231 |2421253] 264/275 
108|120]132|144/156/168/180/192/204/216|228/240|252|264/276| 288) 300 
117}130)]143]156}169|182]195/208)221|234/247|260|273/286|299] 312) 325 
126]140]154/168]182|196|210/224/238/252|266/280|2941308/322| 336] 350 
135]150]165/180)195/210/225 |240/255|270|285|/300|315|/330/345) 360) 375 


asl 64| 80} 96|112|128|144|160|176|192|20& |224/2401256|272|288/304|32013361352/368] 3841400 
83 102|119]136|153|170|187|204|221 |238|255|272|289|306/323|340/35713741391| 408] 425 
1621180|198|216/234|252/270|288|306|32413421360|378|396|414| 4321 450 
171|190|209|228/247|266|285|304|32313421361|380|/399|418|437] 4561475 
180|200|220|240|260|280|300|320|340/360|380|400|420|440|460] 480] 500 


168|189|210|231|252|273|294|315|336|357|378/399|420/441 462/483] 5041525] 21 
198|220|242|264|286/308/330|/352/374|396|418|440/462/484/506| 528550! 22 
207|230|2531276|299|322|345/368/391|414|437|460/483/506|529| 5521575| 23 
72 216|240|264|288|312/336|360|384|/408|43214561480|/504/528/552|576|600| 24 
751100|125|150|175|200|225|250|275|300|325|350|375|400|425/450/475|500|525|550|/575| 600/625) 25 


Ins 41516(71{18 19 110/41! 121131 14 [151 16/17! 18119 | 201 21 | 22 | 231 24 | 25 


PS detedaiedait_t- a 
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Areas of Circles 


ircumference of a circle multiply the| or depth. Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 
“4 ae 14159265 (commonly expressed as} foot in length contains .7854 cubic feet. To find 
3). ‘To find the area of a circle multiply the/ how many gallons are contained in a pipe or 
@ of the diameter by .785398 (usually ex- | cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is 
sd as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a| the number of cubic inches in a United States 
Wer or pipe, multiply the area by the height | gallon. 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 


Ci’m- Diam-, Ci’m- 
ference eter |ference 


3.14159}. 


Ci’m- 
ference) 


Diam- 
eter 


m-| Ci’m- Diam- 
ference eter 


-32| .09817| . 9-16|1.76715 


bf 
16] .19635| . i ‘ 1 
-32| .29452| . : . } 
r ¥ B : : 

1 

1 

1 


Area Area 


16 
32 
32| .88357 
32)1.07992 
-32)1 27627 


i 
y= ONO Go 


1, 
ue 
1. 
Ly: 
2. 


5.30144 83. 
13-16'5.69414! 2. 22843 


iquare i in area to a circle when the side | equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
Pequare éduais 0.88623 multiplied by the diam- Any straight line extending from the center of 
{ the circle; or when the diameter of the circle | a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 


480 Roots; Fractions; Prime Numbe Bt aa. 
Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 
No. [ke SAusr*| Ret || wo. [Hoot] Root || 
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Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
8ths) 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths | 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths | 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 


eee 
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ll 22° 1734375 11 22! 44 16875 
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Factors and Prime Numbers 


factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number 

A Prime Number is one that cannot bs resolved into two or more fac 3 3 ' 
divisible ay by_ itself and unity. ‘ fore} OF, Uist a nuanbae 

A Composite Number is one that car be resolved into factors. 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 
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RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


Source: Year Book of American Churches and The World Almanac Questionnaire 


n October, 1950, in continental United States there were 265 ous bodies with by 

af an inclusive membership a8 82, Bid Rh ere is ag ae: le ie, dewish congregation’ tota ore te 
: merican Jew ear Boo - Ro: t 

r Official Catholic Directory, 1950. Protestant bodies’ membership, Tg 908, 190. De ee 


Member- Member- 
Denomination ship, 1950 Denomination ship, 1950 


; Churches of God, Holiness... 205 
Pas ME CW, 31,413||Churches of God in N. A. ‘(General a 


Belle scey ae. 2900" Eidership) > 00450712 a ee 34,000 
venth-day Adventist Denomination. Ww ip) eters 120 
-rimitive Advent Christian Church. 489 Shure of the Living Bi}. The beds! 
ican Orthodox Ch ii ee ese and Ground of Truth. .......... ; 4,838 
nana Church Society.............. 869||Church of the New Jerusalem: 6,763 
rican Ethical Union yas ths General Convention of the New Jeru- 
ymerican Rescue Workers........... 0 salem in the U.S: Ae se 2 hei 5,267 
s pole Overcoming Holy Church of General Church of fhe New Jerusalem. 1,496 
2, Be BAS as ae Sin Re ee eee 8,000}|Churches of God in N. A., neral 
r ata Orthodox Church of Am... | 59,830 Eldership of... . 03... 22352550265 33,563 
semblies of God, General Council.| 275,000||Congregational Christian Church... 1,204,789 
syrian Jacobite Apostolic Church.. aes Congregational Holiness Church..... 2,849 
i 4,489||David Spiritual Temple of Christ, 
16,330,455|}_ National.............:.. Ae rics easy 40,565 . 
pt 073||Disciples of Christ..............+40. 1,738,983 
24 Divine Science College and Church. 4,085 
Be. Gros 206||Eastern Orthodox ore 772,528 
Albanian Orthodox Chureh..........: 3,137 
American Holy Orthodox Cale 
_ - vention May 24, Apostolic Eastern Chureh. .... 1,325 
Southern Baptist Sonoita mie Stetate tay 6,761.265|| Apostolic Episcopal Church...++. Ait 6,389 
American Baptist Association. *...... '313,817|| Bulgarian Orthodox Chureh.......... 1,336 
eee "497|| Church of the East and-of the Assyrians 4,000 
Brac! Lae es 43,897 Greek Orthodox Church Hellenic)... . 275; ‘000 
a Duck River (and Holy Orthodox Church in America 
for tions of Baptists... ee ese 7,951 (Eastern Catholic and Apostolic)... 1,300 
’ Evangelical Paptist Church is. 6.5 oo ee 400 Roumanian Orthodox Chureh./....... + 21,000 
 ¥ree Will Baptists............ 4 221,317||. Russian Orthodox Church........... 300,000 
General Baptists.......... $s 39,600. Serbian Orthodox Church............ 42,000 
General Six Principle. Baptists. . a 280 Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church... 75,000 
' Independent Baptist Church of Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America 42,041 
National Baptist Evangelical Life ane Erieside Church... .... 20)... 5. }ssees 140 
Soul Saving Assembly of U.S. A.. Evangelical and Reformed Church 714,583 
wePrimitive Baptists::.......--...s2.2% Evangelical Congregational Church, 25,952 
Regular Baptists.......: ot Evangelical Free Church of America. 32,000 
‘General Association of neuer } Evangelical Free Church Association. 5,500 
Churches, North .). ccs Saige whi Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 
Separate Baptists... ..........600- 3 of America Ms, é 50,509 
Seventh Dar Baptists, aio se ess ss 1 Evangelical United Brethren. Waa 711,537 
Seventh Day Baptists (German, 1728) Evangelistic associations:. » 33,140 
‘Pwo-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian The Apostolic Christian Chure! 
OAT ETE Ea ew ea eee Nazarean® 32... vine ais nca/e wea 1,663 
*. United Americap Free Will Baptist. Apostolic Christian Church ot AEE 7,006 
ITO) EVA PtIStS 6202 <.ws weeks ewig srdvelo win Apostolic Faith Mission.... 2,288 
Bible Protestant Church ....... Fae 2,220 The Christian Congregation A 5,780 
Brethren German Baptist (Dun i Church of Daniel's Band 131 
Brethrep Church (Progressive Dankees ; Church of God (Apostolic)... : 3,085 
Church of the Brethren (Conservative Church of God As Organized B 8 2,192 
Dunkers) HephzibahFaith Missionary Association 350 
Church cf God (New Dunkers) 526||° Metropolitan Church Association i 961 
Old German Baptist Brethren Missionary Bands of the World i 190 
rethren in Christ Church. Missionary Church Associatior % 5,000 
rethren, Plymouth (8 bodies Pillar of Fire. ‘ 4,500 
Brethren River: 6'487||Faith Tabernac! ne 
Old Order or Yorker Brethren........ ¢ ,. General Council of the Assemblies 
peeprothren-in Christ. A... 6. vee vee es of God) 
) United Zion's Children....... 0.00. 1,025||Federated: Churches E 88,411 
On stad Fire Baptized Holiness Chure 6,000 
Free Christian Zion Church of Christ 2,478 
Friends: 158,116 
Primitive Friends)... 02.4 ys ee aes ee oe 10 
Ghristadelphians............-....++ Religious Society of Friends 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. 52,102 (Conservative): 3. Faz siemas sree 1,041 
Whristian Nation Church...........-. 112 Religious Society of Friends (General 
Christian Scientists (see Church of Conference)? 2 hk: Sow emacs 19,008 
Christ, Scientist) Religious Society of Friends (Five 
Christian Rises co teases anal cleis As Years. Meeting) .. ie. 113,785 
Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church..... Religious Society of Friends (Philadel- 
Church of Christ Holiness U. S. A.... phia and Vicinity) 5,400 
Church of Christ, Scientist.......... (*) Religious Society of Friend, 
Church of Eternal Life.............. Yearly Meeting) 8,284 
Churches of God: Oregon Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
enurch of God : 23 oe est ws ewe 113,205 Church: 75 ge ee ae tatpl 4,280 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.)...... 104,848 Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
Church of God, Seventh Day........ 1,154 OD UNCH (Ai sik coke tos yas aretha pialiolidoe act 5,714 
Phe Church of Gods 252. se s ee  b e 34,999||. Religious Society of Friends (Central 
eeeconurch of God)... oes s as ee oe ee ee 20,0 Yearly Meeting)...........-..-+.-5 594 
Church of God in Christ. ....,....... Greek Orthodox (see Eastern Orthodox 
Church of God and Saints of Christ. 37,084 Churches) 
Church of the Gospel...............- 47\||\Holiness Church..,........... 453 
hhurch of Pe aemiek het apy BL SAR Holiness Church of God, Inc. , 587 
Church of Jesus Christ.,..........-. 1,780||House of Dayid.......... 22... saee 200 
Church of the Nazarene........-..-.. House of God, Holy Church of the Liv~ 
Church of Reyelation..............- 7,280||.— “ing God, The Pillar and Ground 
nurches Of Ghrist 30005600. 3 ices 0s 309,551 of the Truth, House of Prayer for 
Churches of Christ in Christian Union 4,860 All-People .. 0... 6007 + ogi 200 


'The By-laws of the Church of Christ, Scientist, are that membership figures are not for publication. 


> 


Denomination 
House of the Lord............. Teas a . 


Independent Churches..........+.++ D 
Independent Fundamental ‘Ghidrehiea| | GUTOR ons ccatonal 
of inerice TE RE ONS. drt ae Br ie 
Independent Negro Churches........| 12,337]! _ dist Church... ..........-... 
+ jag fe etna olson palawe of the Four ips. 75 yee 
uare Gospel. ..........2+-+++- , % 
Italian bodies: 11,114 Wesleyan Methodist Church of America 
General Council of the Italian Pente- Wiasonasy Sane al sue be eee 
costal Assemblies of God........-. 1,547 Lape ag Church Association...... 
Unorganized Italian Christian Churches 9,567 — Lee Sere ae ae 
Jehovah's witmesses ...... tr ie lananete mian an oravian 
erate Comaregations SS Ree SaeeeS 5, odd, 000 sii pi eet i de of the Cseoh- Mora: 
es es Immanuel....... | size SCORE a toni pas. hi a : 
Chureh of Christ (Temple Lot)... <.. 1:900|| Mormon (see Latter Day eee 


National Dayid S$ Ee cea 
Christ Church 
New Apostolic Sace An ee 
* Sainte (Mormon)... ....--.s2eeree Old Catholic Churches of pee, 
Church 123] American colle Church, Archdiocese 
Reorganized Ch Of NY os ie ae aoe 
Latter Day Saints. ........-+..+-+: 


by. 


co betty 


ail 


wo 

- 

‘.? ~/ 
Ge Hh clea 


The Latter. House “ot the Lord ARO lees [hoes MOCheany wg cons ae ache eee 
OTC OE. 7) ee ee 29 vel. Aieeelnon Old R. CG. Church.. 
Liberal Catholic Church............ Old Catholic Church in America.....: 


iebhsntan National Reformed 
PEEP sie Mine Giureslesete tie} oak ens Pentecostal Chucch.......... 
Lutheran bodies: 

American. Lutheran Castorences 
American Lutheran Chureh . afi 
Augustapa Lutheran Church. 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Lutheran Free Church,..... 
as. meen Suet Pe ‘ 

ure! TROROB 35 xisre et sissy : entecostal Ch: oe 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of Pentecostal 2 ive hantend Hole 
North America: 4,100,505 Churgh:. no.8 5,343 503 
“ered ee Lutheran—Missouri 


ah, (oc eee a 1,756,860 pint é 
Holi 
of Wisconsin and Other States. 259,007|| Polish National Catholic G 
Slovak npeeeionl Lutheran *"hsggeiate B bodies: 


8 
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Suse. 
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1,952/569 
CEPR allege Suns busial nas sisi 8 2,250 


ID AMEriOa. wb. se ee et ee es 20,000 
Byangelical Lutheran Church of arnt: 
ica (Bielsen Synod) 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church... 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Chur = 


nee te nee ed et ahls Vie eee eee 


~ 


tt) 


wor 
mee? 
wonwe 


on 


be koal 


of North America. ......5.. 002.0 
The Protestant Conference (Lutheran). Retocmsed: nogiens ‘a Ghuces 
Independent Lutheran Churches.,.... 2,423 Free Magyar Reformed Church in 
Natioval Evangelical Lutheran ee 7.300 Amelica 
Protestant Conference (Lutheran). . 
eg Cell ye CS ee TG as 
Mennonite bodies: == =| | 4150,738)|Roman Catholic Church  -  -°” 
Central Conference of Mennonites. 3,216|| Russian Orthodox (see Eastern 
Chureh of God in Christ (Mennonite). . 
Conservative Amish Mennonite Church 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren...... RPOS | Caen a ee ee ee tense Seth, Pela eis 
Evangelical Mennonite Church....... 


General Conference of the Mennonite Ee chet capella Evangelical 


Chureh of North America.......... re Evangelical Free Chureh of America. 


Hutterian Brethren. ............206- 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Con- Rivengelcnt Samer Covenant Church 


PURER Se ee oe Hae BRO a. 5 10k GMBEMCa I,m sack nehe mele Seem 
Mennonite Brethren in Ghrist........]  10'061|| ScBWenkfelders...................0. 
i) 


cee eeeeres Church of N, A. 
emnonite Church.............00.0- 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Church. . Social Brethren 
Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler) Pp eee 
Reformed Mennonite Church......... 
Bapucer Mennonite Church....5./ 0050) 9 - 167 tnratianat cnniuetc goto hays ee 
Unaffiliated Mennonite Congregations. 
tiles Metaodist Episcopal Church ; 
can Methodist Episcopal urch. . 
Atrlean | Methodist Episcopal Zion Triumph the Church and Kingdom of 
(Op 2a ES Se ee ar ‘ God in Christ. . 
African Soaion First Colored Methodist Unitarian Churche 
Protestant Church. .............-5 
Apostolic Methodist Church.... re 31 United Christian Church 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Ch ney of the United 
Congregational Methodist Church,.... 11,189 Christ... eiernte een 
Congregational Methodist Chure! 
IATORNIGA Riis sis) cs sie wa 
Free Methodist Church of N. 
Holiness Methodist Church . 
Independent A.M.E. Denominatio 
The Methodist Church 
New Congregational lapels gl Chureh 
Primitive Methodist Church . 


*A membership roll is‘not kept, but there are 2,905 ‘‘com ie 
Bas ice Lae tise aby moheiehets companies” (congregations) in the United State 


—_— Oe ee ee’ oe + alee ae 


ntists, Seventh-day, General Conference of 
‘Eastern Ave. N. W., T: Park, Washing- 
D. Gi: Sbrésident; ee tia re. 
ick. i % 


m Methodist Episcépal Church—Senior 
p, William Alfred Fountain, 242 Boulevard 
Atlanta, Ga.; Secretary of Bishops Council, 

Monree Hortensius Davis, 1226 Druid Hill 
Baltimore 17, Md. 


Branson; Secre- 


* 


‘Secretary, Rey. Robert Farley Fisher, A.M., 
., 1421 U Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


tolic Episcopal—9148 193d St., Hollis, L. I., 
. Presiding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Brooks; 
etary, William G. Harriott. 


gustana Lutheran Church—President, Dr. P. 
e ‘sell, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn.; 
2 aa De. De Verner Swanson, 328 Hamilton 
d eva, Ill. : 


Baptist Convention, American—President, Rev. 
_H. Pruden, D. D., Washington, D. C.; General 
cretary, Rev. R, E. Nelson, D. D., 152 Madison 
. New York 16, N. Y.; Treasurer, Harold 
anson, 177 Montague. St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
May 24, 1950, at Boston, Mass., the Northern 
ist Convention voted to change its name to 
rican Baptist Convention.) 
aptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., National— 
resident, Rev. D. V. Jemison, D.D., 1605 Lapsley 
., Selma, Ala.; Secretary, Dr. U. J. Robinson, 256 
Franikuin St., Mobile, Ala.; Treasurer, Dr. Ben- 
fin J. Perkins, /8u3 Cedar St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘Baptist Convention, Southern—President, Dr. 
t G. Lee, Memphis, Tenn.; Recording Secre- 
Mr. Porter Routh, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nash- 
3, Tenn.; Executive Secretary, Dr. Duke K. 
all, 127 North Ave. No., Nashville 3, Tenn, 


wistian Science (see Church of Christ, Scien- 


Ohristian Reformed Church—Stated Clerk of 
mod, Rey. John De Haan, Jr., 825 N. Otillia 
Grand Rapids 7, Mich. : 


urch of Christ, Scientist—Christian Science 
her Church, The First Church of Christ, Scien- 
in Boston, Mass. Clerk, Gordon V. Comer; 

imistrative Board, The Christian Science Board 
Directors.Address: 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, 


urch of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
formon), Salt Lake City 1, Utah. President, 

ge Albert Smith; Counsellors, J. Reuben Clark, 
“and David O. McKay. President of the Quorum 
‘the Twelve Apostles, George FP. Richards. Pre- 
ling Bishop of the Church, Le Grande Richards. 
etary to the First Presidency, Joseph Anderson. 
urech of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
@organized—President, Israel A. Smith, Indepen- 
mce, Mo.; Secretary, Frank McDonald, St. Louis, 


@hurch of the Nazarene—2923 Troost Ave., Box 
7. Kansas City 10, Mo.; General Church Secre- 
y, Dr. S. T. Ludwig; General Church Treasurer, 
hn Stockton; General Superintendents, Dr. Hardy 
* Powers, Dr. Orval J. Nease, Dr. Gidéon B. 
Miamson, Dr, Samuel Young, and Dr. Daniel I. 
derpool. ni 
hurehes of God in North America (General 
ship). Headquarters: 13th and Walnut Sts., 
=isburg, Pa. President, Rev. V. O. Barnhart, 
Wayne, Ind.; Clerk, vacancy; Treasurer, 
'. M. A. Hoff, New Cumberland. Pa.: Executive 
retaries: Tri-State Area, Rev. Arthur Eakin, 
ttdale, Pa.; Central Area, Rev. H. R. Jinkerson, 
ecatur, Ill.; Western Area, Rev. R. A- Kruzan, 
catur, Ill, 4 
Cengregational Christian Churches of the U.S. 
“A., General Council of—287 Fourth Ave., New 
ork 10, N. Y. Moderator, Miss Helen Kenyon; 
nister, and Secretary, Rev. Douglas Horton; As- 
ciate Minister, Rev. Fred S. Bushmeyer. 
Disciples of Christ, International Convention— 
6K Mf P Building, Indianapolis 4, Ind. Presi- 
ont, John A. Tate; Executive Secretary, Dr. 
ines M. Cook; Business Manager,. H. B. Hollo- 
y. 
Evangelical Lutheran Church—President, Dr. J. 
Aasgaard; Secretary, Dr. A. J. Bergsaker, 408 
h Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Evancelical and Reformed Church, The, General 
mnod of President, Rev. L. W. Goebel, D.D.. 
.D., 77 W. Washington’ St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 


Rev. W. Sherman Kerschner, D. D., 
., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Treasurer, F. A, 
eck, Synod, Bldg., 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. 
is 3, Mo. Board Centers; Philadelphia, Pa,, 


eveland, Ohio, and St, Louis, Mo, 


Religions—Denominational, Macias : 
Headquarters of Religious Denominations 


ican Methodist Episcopal Zion Church—Gen-— 


ei’ ee 77 


483 

Evangelical Lutheran Church, Ameri Nor- 
Wegian Syned of—President, Rey. Harstad, Prince- 
| ton, Minn.; Secretary; Rev. George O. Lillegard, 


323 Harvard St., Cambridge 39, Maas. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Wiel- 
sen’s Synod)—President, Rey. J. O. Blaness, th 
Haven, Minn.; Vice President, Rev. L. O. Bystol, 
126 Chestnut St., Lodi, Wis.; Secretary, Rev. J. H. 
rues 3032 17th Ave. So,, Minneapolis 1, 

mn. ‘ 


Evangelical United Brethren Church, The— 


General Council of Administration, Chairman, 
Bishop C. H. Stauffacher, D.D., LL.D.; Executive 


| Secretary, Rev. David T. Gregory, D.D,, 1444 U. B. 


Building, Dayton 2,. Ohio. 


‘Free Methodist Church of North America—Senior 
Bishop, L. R. Marston, President, Board of Ad- 
ministration, Greenville, Illinois. . Secretary of 
General Conference, Board of Administration, Rev. 
C. Adam Kress, 73 Park St., Palmer, Mass. Treas- 
urer, Rev. A. S. Hill, Church Headquarters, 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


Friends’ General Conference of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends—Chairman, George A. Walton; 
Secretary, J. Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Friends, Religious Society of (Five Years Meet- 
ing)—101 So. 8th St., Richmond, Ind. Secretary, 
Erro] T. Elliott. Friends’ General Conference Sec- 
retary, J, Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. American Friends Seryice Committee 
(a cooperative committee of Friends in America). 
Executive Secretary, Lewis M. Hoskins; 20 So. 12th 
St.. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Friends, The Religious Sogiety of, of Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity—304 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa.; Clerk of Yearly Meeting, James F. Walker; 
Secretary, Howard G. Taylor, Jr. 


Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
34 West 6th St., Cincinnati 2, O.; President, 
Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath; Chairman of the 
Executive Board, Jacob Aronson; Adm. Sec., Rabbi 
Louis I, Egelson. 


Holy Orthodox Church in America—Eastern 
Catholic and Apostolic—Primate, Archbishop 
James; Secretary of the Holy Synod, Bishop 
aoe Cathedral, 221 West 69th St., New York 


, 


Jehovah’s witnesses, 124 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y, President, Nathan H. Knorr; 
Vice-President, Fred W. Franz; Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Grant Suiter. See page 492. 


Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 
Orthodox—305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Pres- 
ident, William B. Herlands; Secretary, Joseph 
Schlang; Treasurer, N. Kenneth Gross; Adminis- 
trator, Saul Bernstein. 


Latter-day Saints (see Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, Reorganized). 


Lutheran Church, American—President, Dr, H. 
A, Schun, 57 East Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 
Secretary, Rev. Herbert Nottbohm, 6140 N. B&B. 
Stanton St., Portland 13, Ore. 


Lutheran Church in America, The United—231 
Madison Ave.,: N. Y. 16, N. Y. President Rev. 
Franklin Clark Fry. D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. Henry 
bee ole D.; Secretary, Rev. F. Eppling Rein- 
artz, D.D. 


Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, The—Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. W. Behnken, 533 So. Kenilworth Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill.; Secretary, Dr. M. F. Kretzmann, 
309 Se. Oak St., Kendallville, Ind. Department of 
Public Relations, Oswald C, J. Hoffman; Washing- 
ton office, 736 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; New_York Headquarters, 1819 Broadway. 
New York 23, N, Y. = 


Lutheran Conference, American—President, Rey 
Lawrence M. Stavig, D.D., 625 West 26th St., Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; Secretary, Rev. Norman A, Menter 
D.D., 4835 Three Mile Drive, Detroit 24, Mich. 


Lutheran Council, National—231 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Executive Director, Dr. Paul 
Cc. Empie. 


Lutheran Free Church—President, Dr. T. 0 
Burntvedt, 2122 Riverside Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Secretary, Rev. Sverre Torgerson, 4137 


Chicago Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of North Amer- 


ica—President, The Rev. G. Chr. Barth, D.D., 
1301 Concordia Court, Springfield, Ill.; Sec., Prof, 


George’ V. Schick, Ph. D., 801 DeMun Aye., St. 
Louis 5, Mo, |; 

Lutheran Synod of New York, United—231 Madi. 
son Aye., New York 16, Y. President, Rey. 


Frederick R, Knubel. D.D., LL.D.; Treasurer, Bd- 


‘ Province—President, 
The F, P. Stocker, D.D., 69 W. Church St., Bethle- 


484 ; 
nd F. Wagner 


LL.D. 
te, Ph.D., D.D., Ed aN 

Lutheran World Federation—U. S. & 
tee; esidi Dr. 
Rew Wain 1a, te 
Dr, S. C. Michelfelder, 

Methodist Church, The—Council of i 
President, Bishop J. nea Magee, 77 W. Wash- 
in .; Seere G 


gton St., Chicago 2 
yy Oxnam, 180 Fifth Ave., 


Moravian Church, Northern 


tary, Bishop G. 
New York 11, N.Y. 


hem. Pa., Vice-Presidents: (Eastern), The Rt. Rev. 
K. G. Hamilton, Ph. D., 69 W. Church St., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; (Western). The Rt. Rev. I. R. Mewaldt, 
D.D., 4045 Cherokee Drive, Madison 5, Wis.; 
Treasurer. William G. Miller; Secretary, The Rt. 
Rey. K. G. Hamilton, both 69 W. Church St., 
Bethlehem, Pa. ae 
Moravian Church, Southern.Province—President, 
Winston-Salem 2, N. C.; Secre - ee or 
ie Stockton, 500 So. Church St., Winston-Salem 2, 
aor 


Mormon Church—(see Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, Mormon). 


Nererene, Church of (see Church of the Naza- 
rene). 


New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
General Convention of the—President, Rey. Leon- 
ard I. Tafel, 8008 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 36, 
Pa.; Recording Secretary, Horace B. Blackmer, 62 
farl St., Malden 48, Mass.; Treasurer, Albert P. 
Carter, 511 Barristers Hall, Boston 8, Mass. 


Norwegian Syned of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (see American Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, Norwegian Synod). 


Old Catholic Church in _ America—Presiding 
Bishop, Archbishop William Henry Francis, D.D., 
Woodstock, N. Y.; Secretary, Rt. Rev. Peter 
Williams, 649 Bound Brook Rd., Dunellen, N. J. 


Old Roman Catholic Church, North American— 
422 So. Leavitt St., Chicago 12, Ill.; Primate, The 
M,. Rev. Carmel Henry Carfora; Sec., The Rev. 
Edward J. Higgins. 


Patriarchal Orthodox Church, American—Admin- 
istrator and Superior, Society of St. Basil, The Rt. 
Rey. Alexander Turner, 340 East 55th St., New 
a 22, N. ¥. Chancellor, The Very Rev. H. Boris 

atov. 


Pentecostal Church of God of America—1100 
Prospect Ave., Kansas City 1, Mo. General Super- 
intendent, Rev. M. F, Coughran; General Secretary, 
Rey. K. R. Camp. : 


Pentecostal Holiness Church—Chairman, Bishop 
Dan T. Muse, P. O. Box 1762, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; General Secretary, Rev. Oscar Moore, 1125 
East Main St., Shawnee, Okia. 


Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(and Lithuanian National Catholic Church)—Pre- 
siding Bishop, M. Rev. Francis Hodur, Bishop 
Coadjutor, John A. Misiaszek (both), 529 E. Locust 
St., Scranton 5, Pa. : 


Presbyterian Church, Cumberland—Moderator, 
Rey, Blake F, Warren; Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 
Wayne Wiman, 2013 Cowden, Memphis, Tenn. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (The Southern 
Church)—Moderator, Hon, W. E. Price, 116 W. 3d 
St., Charlotte, N. C. Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 
Rey. E. C. Scott, D.D., 701 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A.—Moderator, 
Rey. Hugh Ivan Evans, D.D., Dayton, Ohio; Stated 
Clerk, Rev. William Barrow Pugh, D.D., Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Presbyterian Church of North America, Asso- 
ciate—Moderator, Rev. H. J. Orr, Smiths Ferry, 
Pa.; Clerk, Rev. Paul J Hindman, Minneola, Kan. 


Presbyterian Church, United—Moderator, Rey. 
J. Lowrie Anderson, D. D., 152 Waugh Ave., New 
Wilmington, Pa.; Principal Clerk, Rev. O. H. 
Milligan, D.D., LL.D., 108 S. Brodhead Road, 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council of 
The—281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Presi- 
dent. The Right Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, D.D. 
Secretary, the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, D.D. The 
following Departments and Divisions are located 
with the National Council; Home Department, in- 
cluding the Divisions of Domestic Missions. College 
Work. Town and Country Work, and Armed Forces; 
Christian Education, including Children’s, Youth, 
Adult, Leadership Training and Audio-Visual Edu- 


cation Divisions; Overseas Department; Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations; Department 


222 Buford Place, 


Rabbis of United States and Canada, Unis 
Orthodox—132 Nassau St.,.New York 7, 
Presidium; Rabbis I. Rosenberg, Chairma 
Silver and-8. L. Leventhal; Execu Di 
Rabbi L. Seltzer. 


oy Bee tbe: 


‘ 


Reformed Church in America, General §; 
—New York City Offices, 156 Fifth Avenue, wh 
all Boards meet, President, Rev. H. A. Vruwi 
D.D., 2103 Kenmore Terrace, Brooklyn 26, N. 
Stated Clerk, Rev. James E. Hofiman, D.D., 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. f 


Reformed Episcopal Church, General Co 
the—25 South 43d St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
ing Bishop, Vv. C. Cloak, D.D.; Sec 
Rev. Theophilus J. Herter. . 


Reformed Presbyterian Church, Associate, 
eral Synod of—Moderator R. C. Grier, D. 
LL.D., Due West, D. C.; Principal Clerk PR. 
Grier, D.D., Louisville, Ga. : 


Reformed Presbyterian Church of North Am 
Synod of the—Moderator, Rev. J. D. Edgar, 
7157 So. Princeton Ave.; Chicago 21, Ill.; e 
Rev. R. C. Fullerton, D.D., New Alexandria, Pi 
Stated Clerk, Chester R. Fox, 209 Ninth § 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia 2 
Vicinity (see Friends, The Religious Society ¢ 


Salvation Army, The—International Headquy 
ters, London, England. National Headquart 
120-130 West 14th St., New York 11, Natio 
Commander, Ernest I. Pugmire; Secretary, B i 
dier William J. Parkins; Commissioner Dont 
McMillan, Eastern Territorial Commander; Cos 
missioner Norman S. Marshall, Central Territo 
Commander; Lt. Commissioner Albert E. Cheshe! 
Southern Territorial Commander; Lt. Comm 
sioner, Claude E..Bates, Western Territorial Cov 
mander, National Headquarters, 120-130 West 1 


St., New York ll, N. Y. 
Scientists (see Church of Christ, Scientist). | 


a eoronth dan Adventists (see Adventists, Seven’ 
ay). : 


Seventh Day Baptist General Conference—P 
dent, Dr. Lloyd Seager, 4809 W. 31st St... Li 
Rock, Ark,; Corresponding Secretary, Courtla: 
V. Davis, 510 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Synagogue Council of America, 110 W. 42 § 
New York 18 N. Y.; President Dr. Bernard | 
Bamberger; Treasurer, Mr. Samuel Rothste 
Corr. Sec:, Mr. William Weiss; Exec. Dir., Ra 
Hirsch E. L, Freund. } 


Synagogue of America, United—3080 Broadw) 
New York 27, N. Y¥. President, Samuel Rothste: 
Executive Director, Dr. Simon Greenberg; Reco: 
ing Secretary, Marvin Berger, 7 


_ Unitarian Church—American Unitarian Assoc 
tion, 25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. Preside 
Rev. Frederick May Eliot; Treasurer, George | 
Davis; Secretary, Rey. Dana McLean Greéley. . 


United Israel World Union—507 Fifth Ave., 
York 17, N. Y. President and Chairman of 
Board, David Horowitz; Secretary, Abraham Fu 
man, 


Universalist Church of America—16 Beacon §& 
Boston 6, Mass.; President, Mr. Harold S. Latha 
General Superintendent, Rev. Robert Cummi 
D.D.; Secretary, Miss Esther A. Richardson. - 


Volunteers: of America—National Headquarte 
34 West 28th St., New York 1, N. Y. President ¢ 
Commander in Chief, General Charles Brand 
Sea: National Secretary, Colonel John F 

ahon. 


Wesleyan Methodist Church of America-— | 
dent, Roy S. Nicholson; Secretary, David Ay a 
330 Hast Onondaga St., Syracuse 2, N. ¥. 


+ 


} 
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~ Roman Catholic Hierarchy — 


Source: Apostolic Delegation, argon 


cad of, the Roman. Sih Cures | Peter, Prince of th forties, ‘Gubrenie SOBun rs 


Pius XII, Eugenio. Pace € Universal ‘church: oe of ist 
March 2, ae 6, ordained pace, imate of Italy: Arehbish Me tan of 
9 consecrated bis hop. by Benedict XV the Roman Erovince: Soy ween oe of ae of the 


, 1917. proclaimed cardinal, December 16, | Vatican 
Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; The poe of bers ot Be he 
Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939: made up of 70 members 
iis ep ulege GarainaicDescone: he Goteee fe aaeerake ae 
-Deacons, © College e Se e 
Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop, His eccle- | Roman Church. The Cardina ge advise the Pope and 
title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of | elect his successor, The Cardinal-Bishops take 
nd Viear of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. | their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


z : Na- Year of | Year of 
Name = Office or Dignity | tionality | Birth Creat... 
CARDINAL BISHOPS 


co ep am mh 
pion of Ostia and Frascati: Vicar General of 


Rome: Secretary of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office... }0cccu0 ue bass Itallan.., 1871 1933 
-|Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina.........- French... . 1936 
Fahy 4 Onk bot Bishop of Velletri; Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
sregation Of Rites, So 2 siscsuliw oso die ws are ys Italian... 1879 1946 
Reger ee at Bishop of Albano; Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries........,........ Italian. ...|. 1877 1937 
.|Bishop of Palestrina; Pro-Pretect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Sacraments, . Italian: ... 1879 1946 
aaeets Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirteto, Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Congregation of the 
COusisvary etek 7 aOR os horace. Seldon Ttalian...,! 1884 1937 
GARDINAL PRIESTS 
sae Jin - >| Arohbishop of Naples oo. ctw cul. is dees lballan. ii 1872 1916 
ers ose ss Archbishop of Munich and Freising......... German...| 1869 1921 
J. Dougherty. ..|Arehbishop, of mie Sota arhe ie teeniee Americin, . 1865 1921 
pni B. Nasalli-Rocca. .|Archbishop of Bologna.................... Italian....| I872* 1923 
Ft pe oe Archpriest of phe Basilica ofSt. Mary Major.|Italion....| 1865 1925 
ue} Arechbishop-of Malines: 3.0.06... cee gece ees Belgian... 1874 1927 
Brat Taegu Archbishop of Seville. paiee dp .fasiva) Qank «les [SP DANISH. Sosa ee: 1927 
ic yin Rp SuOD on viiaie FS ated qlee ean ca Lbaiadey eee ee 1929 
Pe ntie ites ah ene to Patriarvow wl LASDOM. «Fk Scie ty oe dep etre a tee For HEneHe 1888 1929 
Sects . .|Pretect of the Sacred Congregation of Religious|Italian, 1874 1929 
PANEMBDOD OLEEAO 2 00s. use tole noted fa yarageiets whale alle French....| 1884 1930 
Pagistoni-Eiondi ...|Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the 
: Propagation of the Faith.) ...00.,..6.40+ Italian....| 1872 1933 
co Tedeschini........ Datary of the Pope; Archpriest and Prefect) 
of the Basilica of St. Peter............+.. Italian....| 1873 1933 
Stes sp aN Ee ee Cn Re eee ee | ae 1876 933 
idan eam oe Archbishop of Florence,.................,/Ltalian.. 1872 1933 
Tee Steer - Archbishop of Vienna..;..................{Austrian, ; 1875 1933 
»\eatriareht. of ANMoCh. 5 iatieds te te ous ees Syrian 1879 1935 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires. Reontintte 1880 1935 
ac eneprnee re ees Prefect. of the Sacred Congregation of Sacra- S 
BOUTS ian sah: cee n Ais hie ta. ole os hal pits ete Italian....} 1867 1935 
thi" a bee peinteeaM ioeston alta Neneh OTL crew aneiee tion oaiba cP he Nia aide leheyecetel| MERIT EIA ig Aleut Sia 1935 
CAPR oy FS Archbishop of Lyons «sia v'pts i] MPODOM,:. (eel]” Ukeseay 1937 
Patriarch of Cilicia of the Armenians........ Armenian..| 1894 1946 
Rae cae ae Archbishop of Krakow.................+...|Polish.,.., 1867 1946 
Bhat Archbishop of Detroit...................,.|American..| . 1882 1946 
DEPRES Oc Hk o:( >t yeah. © Archbishop or Toulouse:. 2/2005. jos estas (ere French,... 1870 1946 
mes C. McGuigan........ Archbishop Of Toronto..: 425 beens mem oes Canadian. . 1894 1946 
ag A. Stritch... 5.050. Archbishop of Chicago. ........6.--+. ++ +»»/American, . 1887 1946 
BIELEOOUCS: <.. . 0. oe sie de Archbishop of Rennes,........ 2.00.00 sues French,....|. 1880 1946 
BAe ad 5 Archbishop of Utrecht. 2. Fe. deere ess Duteh.... 1885 1946 
Carmeto de 
concellos Motta... .. - Archbishop of Sa6 Paolo.<~7. Brazilian. .| 1890 1946 
rman Gilroy....... Sd, FL ADCO DISNSOL SY OUCY 2 F425. .05)0j0 0 escssl «cag lola iee Australian.| 1896 1946 
mnecis J, Spellman,....... Arclibishop of New York American. . 1889 1946 
le M. Caro Rodriguez. .,..|Archbishop of Santiago... ........6..0euee Chilean, . 1866 1946 
aosio G. de Gouveia.:.,..| Archbishop of Laurencao Marques.......... Portuguese 1889 1946 
mo de Batros Camara..|Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro.............. SEE TN 1894 1946 
rique Play Deniel....... Archbishop of Toledo. ........... aia.pine ar Spanish. 1876 1946 
januel oe eae y 4 
Jetancourt........ BB itis Archbishop of Havana. ...6......0ssceeses Cuban....| 1879 1946 
PME VIDEO. fotos als. Archbishop of Cologne.......... Beph Ae righe eke German...| 1887 1946 
G, Guevara. = SVARCHDIshOD Of Timiae ey wakes cjyeia «sitreteinad Peruvian. .| 1882 1946 
Dicrakavaxeynie’> Archbishop of Westminster................|English..., 1899 1946 
hb Mindszenty......... Archbishop of Esztergom.........-.-.0..55 Hungarian.| 1892 1946 
esto Ruffini............ Archbishop of Palermo...........20. 0 ees Italian.,..) 1888 1946 
arad von Preysing....... Bishop of Berlin. ....... Gaeta I Maia’ A aiphe Siahe German..,| 1880 1946 
tonio Caggiano.......... Bishop of Rosario. ...... Wklsl giele| area gisiate afets Argentinian} 1889 1946 
mmas Tien... .. Ges AArchbishop Of Pekin gis. «iiss 'svie,. i Fes eleleree Chinese... 189@ 1946 
CARDINAL DEACONS ¢ 
PEMD ONAMS Gols wiais vicss'ss « President of the Pontifical Commission for 3 
‘ the Government of the Vatican City,.....|Italian....| 1874 1935 
vanni Tea Sa poeta Aue whieh ow the Sema. Aa: Italian,...| 1866 1936 
e Bruno.. “ .|Prefect of the Sacre Songregation 0! he 
ate CHOU MO Mo Vesela oe chalets tt 1g) alate rsdarys (oderidn Italian. ... 1875 1946 
PATRIARCHS y 
onstantinople (Turkey) Latin Rite—Vacant. Babylon (Iraq), Chaldean Rite—Joseph IIL Gha- 


hima, elected 1947. 

lexandria (Egypt), Latin Kite Vaceiit Cone Cilicia (Turkey) Armenian Rite—His Eminence 

» (Bgypt)—Marco II Khouzam, appoin Gregory Peter XV Agagianian, elected 1937. 

ntioch (Syria), Syrian Rite—His Eminence Ig- | ee. ppaies Latin Rite—Leopoldo Eyo y Garay, 
1, rdin: ouni, elected 1929. | appointe' 

Rio nite “Anteine Avian) clecked 1932. Latin East Indies (Indostan, Portuguese Colony), Latin 


ted 1925, Melcite | Rite—Giuseppe da Costa Nunes, appointed 1940, 
rds ty dayne Bare 1947, Lisbon (Portugal) Latin Rite—His Eminence 
Emmanuel Cardinal Goncalves Cerejeira, appointed 
rusalem (Palestine), Latin Rite—Alberto Gori, 


9: 
.M., elected 1949. Vincent Gelata, Aux, Bp, Venice (Italy), Latin Rite-—Carlo Agostini, ap- 
ted 1948. pointed 1949, 


pape 
J OD Secretart coe 


: 6 eae Ts Webra ieee Petes bs. 5h 


Dubuque, Iowa... 


Indianapolis, Ind... 
Los Angeles, Caltt . 


? ‘old Rev. Thomas 
Sameciurees ‘Ave., Washington 8, D. 
‘ ie 
as taia a's F. ais, 
Baltimore, Md..... i pias wre oul as ea 
area homas F. Mar eg *a SS ; Bests Benak 
Eric F. Mackenzie ate (caus) eB Joseph Aw 


Willi Omaha. Nebr....... 
Vikcnrl gh Alten: j55% =. vsier 1931 | Philadelphia, Ex. .2 J. Doug 


yamare Babeoce Cuz). 1847 
ian J. Babeock (Aux Portland, Oreg 
eee oe Zaleski (Aux.) 1950 

Renry P. Rohiman....... 4097 | oe 
Leo Binz (Co-ad)......-. 1942 
~paul C. Schulte. 2.0... 6. 1937 


J. Francis A. McIntyre... ..1941 | St- Paul, Minn... .3 
Joseph T. MeGucken(Aux.) 1941 San Antonio, Tex... Ro 


bert E. Ee 
Timothy Manning (Aux.)..1946 

Louisville, Ky......Jobn A Floersh =e Sees 1923 San Francisco, Caiif. ens ee eee 

Milwaukee, Wis.. oses B. Kiley... ......-: Sante Fe, V. Byrne..,.... 
"Roman feel (ux). 111947 | Santini: Dee. Bente AO Bayle. 

Newark, N. J...... Thomas J. Walsh......... 1919 John McNamara (Aux.) 
James A. *Menulty (Aux,) 11947 P. J. McCormick (AUx.).. 

Bishops DIOCESES 

WOIASE AT 4.0% ole ciecie a's Francis D. Giessen Re 58 1948 | Marauette, Mich... 

Albany, N. ¥....:. Eamund F. Gibbons. ....- 1919 | Mobile, Ala........Thomas Toolen...... 
William A. Scully (Co-ad).1945 | Monterey-Fresno, Philip G. Scher...... 

Alexandria, La..... Charles P. Greco......... CSAP Srey ce 

Altoona, Pao... R. T. Gullfoyle <=. -. 1936 ( vith 

Am: ONG NS yee wrence J. mob...- 

Austin, Texas. |... Louis J. Reicher.........- 1048. | Netonge hee eee Gee 

Baker City, reg. “Francis P. Lelpalg. =. - 1990 | Ogdensburg, N.Y. {Bryan J. MeEntegart 

Belleville, I... ..- R. Zuroweste.......-.- i948 oma City and 


Belmont Abbey.N. Cc. 


Vincent G. “ray lor, ‘Abbot,1925 | . Tulsa, Okla.. Eugene J. McGuinness. 


Bismarck, N. Dak. . Vincent J. 1940 | Owensboro, 
Balke, Ldaho. wet “Edward Kelly i b aoe hi te ea 
rooklyn, N. Y....Thomas. olloy 
permens A. Kearney Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
AE oe. cee eee 55 
Buffalo, N. Y...... John F. O'Hara Pones, \P. Besee. occ 
lington, V Paward & a aoe Peeea tee 
Burlington, Vt ward F. Ryan . 
Camden, N. J. -B. J. Eustace. . Erovdencn, Bot. 
Charleston, 8. vie ol ohn J Russell 8 Pueblo — a Wide GC: Willging. et re 
eyenne, Oo. . A. MeGovern 1912 | Raleigh, N. C...... 
"4 4 Hubert M. Newell (Co-ad). Rapid City, .S. Dak.. William T. McCarty... .. 
Cleveland, Ohio..... Edward F. Hoban 19 Reno, Ney......... “Thomas K. Gorman.... 
i _ Floyd i. pogin (Aus, SEs Toe aoe eae ey -Peter 1, Ireton . ene 
Columbus, Ohio. . ichae PRAY thts ws . eS €armey...-.... 
Rdw. G. Hettinger (Aux.) .1942 | Rockford, Ill....... — J. Boylan iscie ae 


Corpus Christi, Tex . 


Mariano 8, Garriga....... 1936 | Sacramento, Spek 


Covington, Ky..... William T. Mulloy....... 1945 | Saginaw, Mich. 

Crookston, Minn. ..Francis J. Schenk. ....... 1945 | Salina, Kansas . HS es a 
allas, Tex......<¢. Joseph P. Lynch......,..1911 | St. Augustine, ia. |Joseph Hurley, archbishop . 1 
0 ne a puee er (Aux.). +... Ae re McDonough pal 
avenport. lowa...Ralp : OVER Seale ee Ut) 3) Ae el) eee tn 
Des Moines, Iowa. . Edward G>Daly......... 1948 | St. Cloud, Minn., . ¥ F. Busch. Saisie 

Duluth, Minn,..... Thomas A. Welch........ 1926 

Fl Paso, Tex....... S. M. Metzger... 0.0... 1940 | St. Joseph, Mo..... 

BOMBS IEA. cc's wale <a TM AGanKon 6) es wal 1918 | Salt Lake C., Utah. Duane G. Hunt..... 
Edward P. McManaman 


Evansville, Ind... 


x) Me ree Gtk 194g | San Diego 
-Henry J. Grimmelsman. . . 1944 | San Juan, 


heal 
2 tm 1 


Fall River, Mass. . James E Cassidy......... 1934 | Savannah-Atlanta, 
James Louis Connolly GR Sie horas Se atanei Gy PONEEATE Jers ce ae if 
OKBO)S Hc h ee o . Bf 
Fargo, N. Dak..... Aloysius J. Muench, . Scranton, Pa....... William J. Hafey......... 1 
Leo F. Dworschak (AU 4 


Fort Wayne, Ind.. 


John F Noll... - Sa Seattle, Wash 


Leo A, Pursley (Aux. Sioux City, Towa. . eke M. Mueller 


Gallup, N. Mex....Bernard Espelage........ 1940 | Sioux Falls, 8, cae . William O. Brady. 
Galveston. Tex..... Wendelin J. Nold ........ 1948 | Spokane, Wash....: Charles White... ._ |. 
Grand Island, Nebr.Hdward J, Hunkeler...... 1945 | Springfield, Til... . 1! William A, O'Connor. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.Francis J. Haas.......... 1943 | Springfield, Mass. , .Christopher J. Weldon. 
Great Falls, Mont. . William J. Condon. ....., 1939 | Steubenville, Ohio. .John K. Mussio....... 
Green Bay. Wis....Stanislaus V. Bona....... 1932 | Superior, Wis....... Albert G. Meyer. .... 
a an Se See eae ine Syracuse, N. Y.... eee Ad FOeryeaine oe 1 
STATING Migs ys ise 'c)s ass pollinaris Baumgartner... .194 ad & tr avid F.Cunning! 
Harrisburg, Pa..... George L. Leech.......... 1935 | Toledo, Ohio....... George J. Rehrin; ee 
Hartford, Conn. ...Henry J. O’Brien......... 1940 | Trenton, N. J...... George W. Abr........... 
Helena, Mont...... Joseph M. Gilmore....... 1936 | Tucson, Ariz....... D:. J. Gertke; ene ee 
Honolulu, Hawaii... James'J. Sweeney........ 1941 | Wheeling, W. Va...John J. Swint.... 1.22.72) ‘ 
OMCs Martin D. McNamara. ...1949 | Wichita, Kans...... Mark K, Carroll... 2... .! 4 
Kansas City, Kans.: George Joseph Donnelly. . “tna Wilmington, Del....Edmond J. Fitzmaurice. |” 
Kansas City, Mo,..Edwin V. O’Hara........ Winona, Minn...... Edward J. Fitzgerald. .... 


“Joseph M. Marling (Aux.). 1947 Worcester, Mass... .John J. Wright 


La Crosse, Wis,.... John Pi Lreacy ss... comes Youn stown, Ohio, . Jam . McFadden... ||| 
Latayette, Ind... John G. Bennett. ... 4... 1343 5 3 Donees inti) 
Lafayette, La......J. B. Jeanmard.......... 18 | Militar: fears ie. 

Lansing, Mich. -Joseph H. Albers......... 1931 ee Willen Gs old CARE Va 


Lineoln, Nebr. . 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Madison, wig. 


Louis B. Kucera 
A, L. Fierce 


Panes ee 


£ 


‘-|€hur-| Children} Catholic 
ches} Attend. Pop. * 


297,546 
1.302.985 
1,691,681 
294,493 
100,299 
950,000 


58,305 
227,989 
28 4, 148) 

68,315, 
22,891 
182,536 


puque..... 31,599] 147,412]| 
anapolis. . 25,064 119,095 
Angeles... 137,88! 832,375 
isville..... 30,711 132,050 
80,135 421,308 
a het: 209 134,272} 1,028,951 
158 94,997 458,260 
aE 393 236,879) 1,260,328 
Sp ae 162, 28,179) 125,842 
398 194,011) 1,058,058 
97| 20,447 92,378 
iets 275) 87,419 433,442 
3g) | (aeeieatios 285 74,816 335,880 
nm Antonio... 302 106 49,608 259,908 
an Francisco.| 858) 190 90,249| 650,000 
Se ees 108 71 12 169 205,000 
199 81 38.294) 168,341 
Ee So nae 604 190 57,334 285,775 
123 70 8,48 928 
231 lil 27,57 135,377 
72 42 7,892 48,998 
100 55 7,788 78,662 
39 23 2,973 14,72 
191 138 16,894 82,970 
112 84 11,258 54,905 
89 50 6,338 27,701 
1,377 307 248,029) 1,249,197 
903 250 113,841 50,715 
194 85 23,17 101,502 
eb es 155 66 25,857 150,706 
101 42 5,25 17,508 
51 28 3,970 48,263 
709 206 95,500 519,336 
285 89 19,828 105,500 
147 72 22,337) 454,00: 
147 74 14,626 72,000 
79 54 ,04 32,170 
Pela dates a 161 83 14,619 67,069 
217 126 15,704 72,655 
125 66 41 48,053 
ip Ae 120] 70 13/331 064 
Mpdtemante sn 120) 51 14,957 144,591 
ee iar e 300) 123 35,518 159,536 
Rete ole 106 66 14,010 57,258 
RE 316 98 32,387 214,515 
Acie ATE 161 117 22,180 75,734 
487 152 34,394 192,252 
SSO ir 62 20 2,441 40,606 
227 90 27,738 205,148 
86 53 6,13 30,43 
195 105 23,211 111,759 
102 58 9,08: »875 
378 174 40,012 213,953 
187 85 21,808 116,488 
834) - 325) 56,092 670,000 
113 53 9,58 5,0 
125 51 12,933 145,000 


The first 23 dioceses listed above are archdioceses. 
- Cardinals 4 (Chicago), (Detroit), (New York), 
and (Philadelphia): Archbishops number 21; 
Bishops 157; Abbots 37. There are 316 seminaries 
With 25,622 students; 225 colleges with 252,727 
students; 1,576 high schools, diocesan and parochial 


. ‘aligtan ev. S. Roman Catholic Statistics; Religious Population 4 
Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States, 1950 


. Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyright 1950, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


ab tes feet _ , “=< OP 


Archdioceses J 
Dioceses, Cler-|Chur-| Children] Catholi¢ 

Vicariates By ches}. Attend. Pop.* 

* Apostolic 

MOUs rie ey 262 73 18,352 93,229 
Kan, City, Kan.) 323] 133] 15/69 : 
Kansas City... 268) 101 18,916 85,000 
LaCrosse... . . 290} °151 yA47| 142, 
Lafayette, Ind.. 131 58 834 39,088 
Lafayette, La.. 194, 101 32,870] 295; 
Lana rte * 147 71 22,807 90, 
Lincoln.... 2... 155 141 7,358 39,695 
Little Rock.... 160/ 103 8,000) 36,943 
Madison....... 160} 129 18,245 88,626 
Manchester... . 300 99 32,822) 180,159 
Marquette..... 177 93 17,274 3984 
Mobile... . 2... 302} 101 17,367 70,739 
Monterey- 

Fresno 180) 73 28,018} 187,767 
Nashville 111 55 11,075 37,501 
Natchez. z 182 66 12,970) 50,559 
Ogdensburg....| 217) ~113 28,781) 121,863 
Oklahoma City 

and Tulsa... 211 105 13,515 74,037 
Owensboro..... 60 57 8,72: 30,725 
Paterson...... 269 75 24,392| 157,219 
Reorta.t dees ss 354 155 28,994 149,648 
Pittsburgh..... 1,026 412 98,290) 805,699 
Portland, Me... 343] 132 41,255| 226,186 
Providence..... 534 132 70,411 431,24 
PvuCKIO sees 118 44 11,726 89,39 
Raleigh. 3.73. 164 88 5,431 20,060 
Rapid City.... 106 80 5,198 43,360 
aMOMO ST bet aoe 48 26 3,589) 23,1 
Richmond,.... 217 84 17,781 80,600 
Rochester... .. 444, 168 60,274 320,700 
Rockford. ..... 235 88 16,401 78,53 

146 68 13,834 202,475 
140 86 21,390) 112,867 
192 81 21,868) 71,064 
195 126 19,576 90,882 
128 64 5,804 32,063 
116 99 10/211 40,848 

57 26 5,34 23,392 
239 116 28,067, 160,000 

Atlanta..... 141 41 8,425 30,522 
Scranton...... 562} 230 68,036] 350,876 
Seattle. ..-.... 309} 108 29,523) 183,000 
Sioux City..... 190 148 16,826 83,393 
Sioux Falls... .. 167) 114 16,137 5294 
Spokane....... 159 48 10,775 44,101 
Springfield, Iil.. 362) 136 21,969} 110,303 
Springfield, 

Mass....23-. 413 122 43,670| 285,000 
Steubenville.... 96 59 7,828 61,453 
Superior.,..... 118 77 13,299 67,552 
Syracuse....... 344 182 9,978 268,445 
Toledo. ci cveah's 329 155 41,802 210,000 
TErenton 1 esr. 380 156 53,548 293,662 
EU MOSON: 5 oars ate: 126 53) 14,648} © 115,000 
Wheeling...... 14,800 89,251 
Wichita... 14,196 68,849 
Wilmington. . 10,070, 36,834 
Winona....... 18,043 73,044 
Worcester..... 39,390) 242,500 
Youngstown... 22,181 149,436 
Belmont Abbey. 698 7 
Byzantine Rite. 8/694 302,775 
Pittsburgh 

(Greek Rite). 1,255 303,945 
V-A of Alaska. . 35 797 10,833 


Totals 1950..|42.970|15,292| 4,750,956|27,766,141 
1949, .|42,334]15,112| 4,401,524|26,718,343 
1948, 141,747|14,904| 4,138,695|26,075,697 


*Cities and dioceses of the same name do not have the same areas and in some cases the popula- 
tion of the diocese is greater than that of the city of the same name because 
All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and 


of its greater area. 
the dioceses named 


with 324,398 students; 7,914 elementary schools, 
parochial, with 2,477,741 students; teachers in 
dioceses, 106,777; orphan asylums, 352 with 62,271 
dependent children; 739 general hospitals; 110 
special hospitals, 4,567,934 patients treated annu- 
ally; 254 homes for the aged. Converts in the last 
year numbered 119,173. 


Apostolic Delegates to the United States 
5 Apostolic Detegate enjoys precedence over all ordinaries in his territory except Cardinals. There 
os hacn six Apostolic Delegates to the United States: 


Wis Eminence Francesco Cardinal Satolli (1893 
—1896) 


His Eminence Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano (1911 


‘ = sh 
“His Eminence Sebastianni Cardinal Martinelli, ( His Eminence Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi 


(1896—1902). 
His Eminence 


Diomede Cardinal Falconio, O.F.M, 
(1902—1911). ; 


1922—1933). 
His Excellency Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cigo- 
gnani, Titular Bishop of Laodicea (1933—..__}, 


Chronological List 


Source: Annuario ae (As patti 


nti-Popes are in Ree face. (Anti-Popes were 
eas 


Micchimen 


Date | 
Name of Pope ||Cons,. 


St. Cornelius 
Noyaziano 
St. Lucius f. 
. Stephanus I, 
. Sixtus IT. 
. Dionysius 
. Felix 1 


. Hutychianus 
. Caius 

. Marcellinus 
. Marcellus I. 
. Eusebius 

. Melchiades 
. Sylvester I. 


St. Innocentius I. 


St. Zosimus 
St. Bonifacius I. 
Eulalio 
St. Celestinus I. 
. Sixtus IIL. 
. Leo I. 
. Hilarus 
. Simplicius 
St. Felix III. (11) 
. Gelasius I. 
Anastasius IT. 
St. Symmachus 
Lorenzo 
(501-505) 
St. Hormisdas 
St. Joannes I. 
St. Felix IV. 
Bonifacius IT, 
Dioscoro 
Joannes IT. 


St. Bonifacius IV. 


pretenders to the 
of 


Name of Pope 


St. Bugenius L.. 
St. Vitalianus 


Constantinus 
St. Gregorius IT. 
St. Gregorius ITI. 
St. Zacharius 
Stephanus II. 
Stephanus IIT. 
St. Paulus I. 
niece 
Filip 
Stephanus IV. 
Hadrianus I. 
St. Leo IIT. 
Stephanus V. 
St. Paschalis I. 
Eugenius I, 
Valentinus 
Gregorius IV. 
seat 
rgius II. 
St. Teg EV; 
Benedictus III, 
Anastasius 
St. Nicolaus I. 
Hadrianus II. 
Joannes VIII, 
Marino I, 
St. Hadrianus IH. 
Stephanus VI. 
Formosus 
Bonifacius VI. 
Stephanus VII, 
Romanus 
Theodorus II. 
Joannes IX. 
‘Benedictus IV. 
Leo V. 
Christophorus 
Sergius ITT, 
Anastasius ITT, 
Landonius 
Joannes X. 
Leo VI. 
Stephanus VIII, 
Joannes XI, 
Leo VII. 
Stephanus IX, 
Martinus I 
Agapetus IT. 
Joannes XII, 
Leo VIII. 
Benedictus V. 
Joannes XIII, 
Benedictus VI. 


§ potieree mie "Prine nae a me 


Sylvester IV. 

Gelasius IT. 

Gregorius VIII. 
lixtus II. 


Celestinus II,’ 
Innocentius TI. 


TVs 
Alexander ITI, 
Victor IV. 
Paschalis III. 
Calixtus IIT. 
Innocentius III. 


Innocentius XITI 
Innocentius III, Benedictus XIII, 


Honorius II. 


Bonifacius VIII. 


THE PAPAL GUARDS 

The Noble Guards, founded by Pius VII in 
1801, members of Roman nobility, constitute the 
Pope’s personal bodyguard, and their leader is 
always. a Roman prince. 

The Swiss Guards, founded in 1505, constitute 
a body guard of the Pope. They and the Gendarmes 
comprise the papal armed forces. 

The Palatine Guards, organized by Pius IX 
in 1850, serve whenever the Holy Father func- 
tions in solemn ceremonies, During a conclave, 
they take up special guard duty over the Vatican. 
Also entrusted to them is the papal flag. 

The Pontifical Gendarmes created by Pius 
Vil in 1816, constitute the police force of Vatican 
City. Carefully chosen ex-service men from the 


ee 
Italian army, they must be five feet nine inche 
tall, and men of good character. In addition t 
policing the palaces and gardens, the Gendarme 
direct visitors through the Vatican halls, | 
THE PAPAL FLAG | 

The flag of the Vatican City State consists a 
two equal vertical stripes of yellow and white 
charged with the insignia of the papacy on th 
white stripe—a triple crown or tiara, over t 
crossed keys, one of gold and one of silver, tie 
with a red cord and two tassels. The yelloy 
stripe hangs olosest the flagstaff. While 
crossing of two metals is a breach of a funda 
mental law of heraldry, it is said that thi 
banner was purposely so designed to be differerp 
from all others. 


v 


lope Pius XII opened the 25th Hol 
of the Roman Catholic Church on 
stmas Eve, 1949, by striking the Holy 
St. Peter’s basilica in Rome, Italy, 
a silver hammer. The door was 
len opened, as were-similar doors in 
= three major basilicas: St. John Lat- 
, St. Paul’s outside the Walls, and St. 
Major (Santa Maria Maggiore). 
e Holy Year ended Christmas Eve, 1950, 
the closing of the doors. 
_The year of special devotions and pray- 
TS, especially for world peace, brought 
lany pilgrims to Rome from all con- 
ents, extra accommodations being pro- 
ed on steamships and airplanes from 
United States. The first great pilgrim- 
of this kind, instituted by Pope Boni- 
e VIII in 1300-1301 A. D., drew 2,000,000 
tims to Rome, among them Dante Ali- 
hieri, who described it in his Divine 
somedy. Pope Boniface ordered a similar 
ervance for the beginning of every 
tury; this was later revised to 50 and 
years; since 1470 the interval has been 


hree major events prompted special 
emonies throughout the year—Beati- 
Cations, canonizations and the proclama- 

of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary 
3 a dogma of faith. Beatification is a step 
toward canonization and permits the 
aithful to venerate a deceased person 
who “practiced virtue to an eminent de- 
ee.’ Canonization places a deceased per- 
m of extraordinary virtues in'the cata- 
gue of the saints-and permits him to be 
venerated as a saint. Those honored were: 


Beatifications 


- Vincent Pallotti, founder of* the Pallo- 
tine Fathers; Jan. 22. ; 

Maria Desolata Torres Acosta, founder 
of Servants of Mary; Feb. 5. 

Vincenza Maria Lopez Vicuna, founder, 
Institute of the Daughters of Mary Im- 
maculate; Feb. 19. 

Domenico Savio, Italian Salesian stud- 
ent; Mar. 5. 

Paola Elizabetta Cerioli, founder of a 
omaunity of Holy Family Sisters; Mar. 


_ Maria de Mattias, co-founder, Order of 
fhe Adorers of the Precious Blood; Oct. 1. 
- Anne-Marie Javouhey, founder,-Sister 
pf St. Joseph of Cluny; Oct. 15. 


~ = \- — 


Year; 


Passion Play 


oly Year in Rome; Canonizations; Beatifications; New Dogma 


Marguerite Bourgeoys, 
of Notre Dame, Canad 


Canonizations 


Maria Emilie de Rodat, founder of a 
Soran ity of Holy Family Sisters; Apr, 


Anthony M. Claret, founder of the 
Claretians; May 7. 

Bartolomea Capitanio and Vincenza 
Gerosa, founders of Institute of the Sisters 
of Charity; May 18. ' 

Jeanne de Valois, crippled queen of 
France (died 1505); May 28, 

Vincenzo Maria Strambi, Passionist 
por of Macerata and Tolentino; June 


founder, Sisters 
Nov. 12, 


Maria Goretti, Italian girl of 11, “martyr 
of chastity’; June 25. 


Assumption of the Virgin 


Proclamation of the Assumption of the 
Virgin as a dogma of Catholic faith was 
made by Pope Pius Nov. 1 at an elaborate 
ceremony. This placed the authority of 
the, church behind the belief that the body 
of the Virgin Mary was called to heaven 
after her death and reunited with her soul. 
It is now an article of faith. 


Excavations Under St. Peter’s 


During 1950 the archaeological commis- 
sion directed the work of excavation in 
the Vatican grottoes that lie under the 
pavement of St: Peter’s and directly under 
the Altar of Confession. Here were located 
several pagan mausoleums that stood in 
the ancient cemetery adjoining the circus 
of Nero. An ancient tomb, about 12 ft, 
square and 6 ft. high, found directly below 
the altar, bore evidence of having been 
venerated by early Christians. The pros- 
pect of identifying this as the tomb of St. 
Peter, who was martyred at Nero’s circus, 
inspired the archaeologists to an intensive 
search for proofs. On June 5 the Pope 
consecrated a new altar over the spot 
where Peter is believed to have been 
buried 67 A. D. 

Rome was thronged throughout the 
summer and crowds of 50,000 frequently 
gathered for important ceremonies. When 
the Pope led the procession in celebration 
of Corpus Christi, June 8, the crowd in 
and around the piazza of St. Peter's 
reached 300,000, according to the Associ- 
ated Press, 


Resumption of the Passion Play at Oberammergau, Bavaria 


For the first time since 1934, the famous Passion 
lay at Oberammergau, Upper Bavaria, Germany, 
4 mi. southwest of Munich, reopened: on Ascen- 
sion Thursday, May 18, 1950. The first perform- 
unce, at which over 5,000 spectators were the 
suests of the village, was attended by the United 
states High Commissioner, John J. McCloy, the 
3ritish High Commissioner, Gen. Sir Brian Rob- 
tson, President Theodor Heuss and Chancellor 
<onrad Adenauer of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
nany (Bonn) and Dr. Hans Ehard, minister presi- 
jent of Bavaria. At subsequent performances Gen. 
Thomas T. Handy and other high-ranking officers 
yf the United States Army attended. Visitors, com- 
ng by bus and by special trains from Hamburg 
md Bremen, represented 11 countries, including 
mdia. The villagers accommodated over 5,000 visi- 
ors in their inns and homes the first days. 
The Passion Play, acted with the greatest rever- 
nee by deyout villagers, twice weekly, May through 
Sept. 17, took seven hours, beginning in the 
orenoon, with a two-hour intermission for lunch. 
Phere was a cast of 900. Alois Lang, the wood- 
arver who enacted the role of Christus in several 


earlier productions, was now the narrator, and 
the major role fell to Anton Preisinger, aged 38. 
Annemarie Meyr, aged 20; was the Virgin Mary; 
Gabriele Gropper, aged 25, was Mary Magdalene; 
Melchior Breitsamer, the Pilate of 1934, reappeared 
in that role and Hans Schwaighofer was Judas. 
One American boy, Johnny McMahan, aged 6, 
son of Major John McMahon, U. S. A., of Boise, 
Idaho, was the only non-German in the cast. 
The Passion Play at Oberammergau is the best- 
known example of this type of religious drama 
acted in former years in the Tyrol, Bohemia and 
Bavaria. It was to be performed every 10 years as 
the result of a vow taken by the villagers in 1633, 
when they’ escaped the Black Plague. Although 
similar plays were suppressed, the devout character 
of the villagers caused King Maximilian Joseph of 
Bavaria to grant them the right to continue, The 
play first attracted outside attention when a book 
about it appeared in 1850. Its text has been re- 
vised several times. The music was composed by 
Rechus Dedler in 1814 and recently revised. Par- 
ticipation in some form is coveted by all yillagers 
and bestowed for piety, and the role of Christus is 
believed by them the highest honor on earth. 
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Pee a ee ee : 


1919 common 
La pee a eek 


HaoerSoraed purpecs “unity e 
a 4 

organizing the Catholic people of the United States 

an works of education, social welfare, t 
d and other activities.” The Conference com- 

prises the following departmepts and bureaus: 

Peete, Gevketecnity of chiiatinn, Doctrine: 
migration, Confraternity 0! 5 

Publications: Business and ean ae Catholic 


i ication, N. C. W. C. 
ar oughe ea eal hg aie information re- 


tates exchange 0: 
garding the philosophy, organization, and program~- 
content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federating 
agency for all existing, approved Catholic youth 
groups; contacts and ey: mares national govern- 
fental and non-governmental youth organizations 
and youth servicing organizations. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Teachers’ Registration, Library. ; 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and Yael Aaa regular news, features, 
editorial and pictorial services. 

Social Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare, Rural Life and the 
Bureau of Health and Hospitals, 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent representations in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 7,500 affiliated societies— 
national, state, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
also through units of the councils in many of the 

oceses. 

The N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 
quarters a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
lic Radio Bureau; sponsors the weekly nation- 
wide radio Catholic Hour over the NBC network, 
The Hour of Faith over the ABC Network and the 
Catholic program on Faith in Our Time (MBS). 

Catholic Action Study—Devoted to research 
and reports as to pronouncements, methods, pro- 
grams and achievements in the work of Catholic 
Action at home and abroad. 


Bishops of the Methodist Church 


Source: Commission on Public Information of The Methodist Church 


Archer, Raymond L.... Singapore, Malaya 
Arvidson, Theodor........ Stockholm, Sweden 
Baker, James C.......... Los Angeles, Calif. 
Balloch, Enrique C. Santiago, Chile 
Barbieri, Sante Uberto... Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Booth, Newell 8........... Congo Belge, Africa 
Bowen, J. Daas satiate, 015 Atlanta, Ga. 
Brashares, Chas. W......- Des Moines, Iowa 
Brooks, Robert N.... ..New Orleans, La, 


Chen, W. Y 
Corson, Fred P... 
Cushman, Ralph 
Dawson, Dana... 
Flint,,Charles W.. 
Franklin, Marvin A 
Garber, Paul N.... 
Harrell, Costen J.. 


.. Chungking, China 
.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Paul, Minn, 
Topeka, Kans. 
Washington, D. C. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Geneva, Switzerland 
.. Charlotte, N.C. 


Holt, Ivan Lee...... .. St. Louis, Mo. 
PERU UAE i sovciwis wa clan y Peking, China 
Kelly, Edward W......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Kennedy, Gerald.......... Portland, Oreg. 
BOTT, PVE EN, «sls e\viere ies « Nashville, Tenn. 
King, Willis J............ Liberia, W. Africa 
Lacy, G. Carleton......... Foochow, China 
Ledden, W. BHarl.......... Syracuse, N. Y. 


Gp faby Boston, Mass. 


Seamen's Church Institute of New York 


The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 
at 25 South St., New York City, is the largest and 
most comprehensive shore organization for mer- 
chant seamen in the world, providing for the needs 
of these men who are of every age, race, rating 
and creed. About 80% are American born or 
naturalized citizens. Food and lodging are pro- 
vided at reasonable rates and recreational and 
welfare, chapel and clinic facilities are available 
without charge. Special club rooms have been estab- 
lished at the Institute by the Dutch, Danish, Bel- 
gian and Swedish Shipping Committees for seamen 
of those nations; also Janet Roper Club for seamen 
of all nationalities and Alumni Club for U. 8. 
betes Set case 

igureheads, ship models, and paintings by Gor- 
don Grant, Charles Robert Patterson ‘nd Fred. 
erick Waugh are displayed. A fine view of New 


has wher and 
immigran' 


annual ;: str 
of food gathered in the Christian Rural C 
pr + 

1950, designed to provide assistance stance 

Inns and ty help various mission ald groupe 
lands ani var. ; Pb? 
vides contacts auiGHe mi comm v 
each other and with governmental and non-g 


mental agencies which touch on mission we 
provides an inquiry center for the various com! 


E. Lucey, Archbisho: 
chairman, Depart. of 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, 
episcopal chairman, Depart. 

Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Colum 
copal chairman, Press Depart. ; 
Officers at National Headquarters, 1312 Mas: 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Wash n 5, D. C.—Rt. Re 
Msgr..Howard J. Carroll, general secretary, af 
Very Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, assistant gene 
secretary. : 
In addition to the above named departme 
the general body of the bishops maintains the f 
lowing special committees: American Board 
Catholic Missions, Confraternity of Christian D 
trine, Motion Pictures, and the National Legion 
Decency, Propagation of the Faith, Obscene Lite: 
ture, North American College in Rome, Seminari 
War Emergency and Relief, Refugees, Pope’s Pee! 
Points, Spanish-Speaking and Montezuma Se 

inary. 


Magee, J. Ralph.......... 


Chicago, Il. 
Martin, Paul E.......... 


Little Rock, Ark. 


pa i es Ch ase etek Tex. 
ondol, fo ph Senet 2 et yderabad, In 
Moore, Arthur J.......... 1 > ae 
Northcott, H. Cliffor i 
Oxnam, G. Bromley...... ING ee 
Peele, W. Walter... ...--. Richmond, Va, 
Phillips, Glenn R......... Denver, Colo, 


Pickett, J. Waskom....... 
Purcell, 'Clatec tics 40a 
Raines, Richard C........ 


Reed, Marshall R......... D 
Rockey, Clement K........L 
MRWr VAL) Ectrauniters 
Short, Roy H........ 
Smith, Angie Frank 
Smith, W. Angie Oklahoma City, Oks 
Sommer, J. W Frankfurt, German: 


- Bombay, India 
San Francisco, Cal 
Manila, P.I. : 
Shanghai, China 

. Louisville, Ky. 

.. Columbus, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tippett, Donald 
Valencia, Jose... 
Ward, Ralph A. 
Watkins, William 
Werner, Hazen G.. 
Wicke. Lloyd C. 


a Beers lle Sais Titanic Ligh 
ouse. Memorial Tower. Guided Tours € 
aan deh Mark ae | 
e Merchan arine School (establish 

1916) trained thousands of men Hurae World Ww 
II, Classes in navigation (engineering and Sé 
manship) are open to yachtsmen and seamen stud 
ing for raises in grade. Its Joseph Conrad Libr 
has 10,000; volumes, It maintains an Artists a 
Writers Club and Camera Club for the Merch 
basen , 
uring 1949 1,078,166 meals were served to m 
chant seamen and 299,897 lodgings were provid: 
Also during 1949 the Institute checked 100,853 un 
HRT a pee SN jones =) addition ) 
j cial service needs; en inmey 

were attended by 98,410 seamen. on 1 


The Institute publishes The L iy | 
pane ookout, a mon 
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Baptists 
first Baptist Church in America was founded 
38 in Providence, R. I., by Roger Williams. 
neral organization began in 1814, and a General 
ssiona Convention was formed to permit 
lowers to express themselves in terms of mis- 
ary activities. Baptist bodies throughout the 
ed States have a membership of 16,330,455. 
merican Baptist Convention became the new 
, May 24, 1950, of the Northern Baptist Con- 
don, organized in 1907 and under whose direc- 
the many agencies of the Baptists in the 
and West now operate. Churches, 6,768, 
nbership 1,561,073. General Organization, 152 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Sixteen others 
ide the American Baptist Foreign Missions 
lety, Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
nh Society, American Baptist Home Mission So- 
yy, Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
ciety, and the Baptist Youth Fellowship. 
3 dquarters: 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 


‘ational Baptist Convention of America, organ- 
in 1895, is frequently referred to as the ‘‘unin- 
orated’’ body. Churches, 8,993; membership 
921. The General Organization and seven 
, includihg the Foreign Mission Board, and 


5 Second St., Alexandria, La. 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., is a 
nstituent member of the Federal Council of the 
rehes of Christ in America. Founded in 1880 
nh Montgomery, Alabama, it is the older and par- 
t convention of Negro Baptists, and is to be dis- 
guished from the National Baptist Convention 
America, usually referred to as the ‘‘unincor- 
ated’’ body. Churches, 24,953; membership, 4,- 
85,206. The General Organization and nine others, 
neluding the Foreign Mission Board, Home Mis- 
ons and Evangelism Board, and the B. T. U. 
ard. 
Secretary: Dr. U. J. Robinson, 256 No, Franklin 
b., Mobile, Ala. 

‘Northern Baptist Convention. (Refer to the 
merican Baptist Convention.) 

‘Southern Baptist Convention. In 1845 Southern 
tists withdrew from the General Missionary 
Yonvyention over the question of slavery and other 
matters and formed the Southern Baptist Conven- 
fon. Churches, 26,822: membership, 6,761,265 and 
argest of the Baptist bodies. General Organization, 
27 Ninth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. General 
wards include Sunday School Board, Nashville, 
fenn.; Foreign Mission Board, Richmond, Va.; 
fome Mission Board, Atlanta, Ga.; Relief and 
innuity Board, Dallas, Texas. 

Secretary: Porter Routh, 127 Ninth Ave. N., 
lashville 3, Tenn. 


Congregational Christians 


Congregationalism dates back to the Pilgrim 
‘lathers. The denomination was founded in the 
Inited States, in 1620, in Plymouth, Mass., under 
he leadership of William Brewster, William 
‘radford, and Edward Winslow. The Christian 
hurches date back to Wesleyan and revival 
yovements at the end of the 18th Century. These 
wo groups were merged at Seattle, Wash., in 
931. Churches, 5,679: membership, 1,204,789. The 
feneral Council (national organization), 287 4th 
ve., New York 10, N. Y. Also the Mission’s Coun- 
il, the Board of Home Missions, the Annuity 
tind, and the Council for Social Action. The 
merican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
fissions, the Pilgrim Press are at 14 Beacon St., 
oston, Mass. 


Disciples of Christ 


An American movement for Christian unity 
sunded in 1809 by Thomas Campbell and his son, 
lexander. An association was formed at Washing- 
yn, Pa., and the first church was built in 1811 at 
rush Run, Churches, 7,775;.membership, 1,738,- 
32, The International Convention of Disciples of 
nrist, and nine others, including the United 
ristian Missionary Society. 

Executive Secretary: Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 616- 
i9 K of P. Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Lutherans 


Lutheranism was introduced into the United 
tates by Dutch colonists on Manhattan, and later 
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by Swedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn-/ 
sylvania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 
Georgia, 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church—in 1917 the 
United Norwegian Church, the Norwegian Synod 
and the Hauge Synod united under the name, 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. In 1930 
this body became a constituent part of ‘the 
American Lutheran Conference. Present name 
was adopted at general convention in June 11-18, 
1946, Churches, 2,707; membership, 813,837. 
llega 408 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, 

in. 

The Lutheran Synodical Conference of North 
America was organized in 1872 by synods which 
held to the stricter doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church and to closer adherence to the historical 
confessions. It comprises the following bodies: 
The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, The Eyan- 
gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and 
Other States, The Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of America, The Norwegian Synod of the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the 
Negro Mission, conducted jointly by these four 
bodies. 

The Missouri Synod, its largest constituent part, 
was organized in 1847, It is the leader in the con- 
servative group among the Lutherans, with 5,036 
churches; membership, 1,756,860. The General Or- 
ganization and sixteen other organizations which 
include the Board for Young People’s Work, Luth- 
eran Women’s Missionary League, the Walther 
League, Home Missions in North and South 
America, Home Missions in Europe, Foreign Mis- 
sions, and Deaf-Mute Missions. 

Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

United Lutheran Church in America was organ- 
ized in 1748. This body dates back to the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, and beyond that to early 
colonial days. It represents the union of the 
General Synod, the General Council and the 
United Synod of the South in 1918. Churches, 
4,150; membership, 1,952,569. The General Or- 
ganization, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N, ¥., 
and twelve others, including the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Board of American Missions, Board of 
Social Missions, Women’s Missionary Society, and 
the Luther League of America. 

Lutheran bodies throughout the United States 
have a membership of 6,124,749. 

Headquarters: 231 Madison Ave.. New York 16, 


N.Y 
The Methodist Church 


The name Methodist was originally given to 
Charles and John Wesley and several other Ox- 
ford students, in 1729. It is thought that the 
term was selected due to the exact and “‘meth- 
odical’’ manner in which they performed various 
engagements which a sense of Christian duty 
induced them to undertake. The Methodist move- 
ment was carried to America in 1760 by Methodist 
emigrants from Ireland. The present organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Church began in May 1939, 
with the unification of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church. Churches, 
40,472; membership, 8,903,579 (Oct. 1950), largest 
single Protestant body in the United States. The 
U. S. church is administered by 35 bishops. The 
supreme policy-making body is the quadrennial 
General Conference. Principal agencies. at 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.,' include Board 
of Missions and Church Extension and the Com- 
mission on Public Information. Offices are also 
maintained at 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Tll,, 1022 
18th Ave. S., Nashville 3, ‘Tenn. (Board of Evan- 
gelism),; and 100 Maryland Ave., N. E., Washington 

Cc 


QD: 

Methodist bodies throughout the United States 
have a membership of 10,474,695 (The Methodist 
Church estimate, 11,023,837). 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


Presbyterianism is a system of church govern- 
ment by presbyters, or elders, which distinguishes 
it from other forms of church government—Papal, 
Episcopal, and Congregational. John Calvin has 
been regarded as the founder of Presbyterianism. 
The body known as the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America appeared among 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first church 
was established about 1640 and its first presbytery 
in 1706. Churches, 8,538; membership, 2,391,967 
(1949), The General Organization, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa, together with Board 
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of Christian Eduéation and Board of Pensions, 
Board of National Missions, and the Board of For- 
eign Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Presbyterian bodies throughout the United 
States have a membership of 3,508,067. 
Headquarters: Witherspoon Bldg.,. Philadelphia 
1, Pa., and 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 
A religious denomination representing the An- 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops 
Fourth ony 


Rt. Rey. Henry Knox Sherrill, 281 
John Boyd Bentiey, Vice-President of the Nation: 


John H. Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


Alabama—Charles C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham; 
‘Randolph R. Claiborne, Suffragan, Birmingham. 
Alaska—William J. Gordon, Jr., Nenana, Alaska. 
Arizona—Arthur B. Kinsolving II (miss.), Phoenix. 
Arkansas—R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. 
California—Karl M. Block, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento; A. W. Noel Porter, Sacramento, Los 
Angeles; Francis FE. I. Bloy, Los Angeles, Donald 
J. Campbell, Suffragan, Los Angeles; San Joa- 
quin: Sumner F. D. Walters, Stockton. 
Colorado—:Denver; Harold L. Bowen, Denver. 
Connecticut—Frederick G. Budlong, Hartford: 
Walter H. Gray, Coadjutor, Hartford. 
Dakota, North—D. H. Atwill (miss.), Fargo. 
Dakota, South—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls; Con- 
rad H. Gesner, Coadjutor, Sioux Falls. 
ilmington. 


tit, Coadjutor, West Palm Beach. 

. Barnwell, Savannah. At- 
lanta; John M. Walker, Atlanta. 

idaho—Frank A. Rhea (miss.), Boise. ‘ 

Illinois—Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, 
Chicago; Charles L. Street, Suffragan, Chicago, 
Quincy: W. L. Essex, Peoria; Springfield, Charles 
A. Clough, Springfield. 

lndiana—R. A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis, Northern 
Indiana; Reginald Mallett, South Bend. 

Yowa—Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 

Kansas—Goodtich R. Fenner, Topeka, Salina; 
Shirley H. Nichols (miss.), Salina. 

Kentucky—Charles Clingman. Louisville. Lexing- 
ton; William R. Moody, Lexington. 

Louisiana—Girault M. Jones, New Orleans. 

Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

Maryland—Noble C. Powell, Baltimore, Easton: 
Allen J. Miller, Easton. 

Massachusetts—Norman B. Nash, Boston; Ray- 
mond A. Heron, Suffragan, Boston. Western: 
William A. Lawrence, Springfield. 

Michigan—Richard S. Emrich, Detroit; Russell L. 
Hubbard, Suffragan, Detroit; Herman R. Page, 
= Fae pao Western: L. B. Whittmore, Grand 
Rapids. 

praise svernen Edwards Keeler, Minne- 
apolis. 

Mississippi—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 

Missouri—William Scarlett, St. Louis. West: Ed- 
ward R. Welles, Kansas City. 

Montana—H. H. Daniels, Helena. 

Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 

Nevada—William F. Lewis (miss.), Reno. 

New HMampshire—Charles F. Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey—-Wallace J. Gardner, Trenton, Alfred 
L. Banyard, Suffragan, Trenton. Newark: 
Se eae M. Washburn, Newark; Theodore R. 
Ludlow, Suffragan, Newark. 

New Mexico—James Moss Stoney, Albuquerque, 

New York—Charles K. Gilbert, New York City. 
Horace W. B. Donegan, Coadjutor, New York, 
Charles F. Boyton, Suffragan, New York. Cen- 
tral: Malcolm E, Peabody, Syracuse, Walter 
M. Higley, Suffragan, Syracuse. Rochester: 
Dudley S. Stark. Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 


’ 


Harry Knox Sherrill, D.D.; also oni 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave. New ¥ 
N, ¥. : 


> Rt. 
of Bishops, 


New York 10, N. Y., Presiding 
Council; Secretary of the House 


Buffalo. Albany: Frederick L. Barry, A 
Long Island: James P. DeWolfe, Garden 


>~Thomas H. Wright 
Western’ North Carolina, H. George Hen 
eville. 
Ohio—Beverly D. Tucker, Cleveland; Nelson 
Burrows, Coadjutor, Cleveland. Southern: H. 
Hobson, Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma—Thomas Casady, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. East 
Oregon, Lane W. Barton, Bend. =} 
Pennsylvania—Oliver J. Hart, pha ees oy : 
liam P. Remington, Suffragan, Philadelph: 
Joseph G. Armstrong, Suffragan, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh; Austin Pardue, Pittsburgh. Bethi 
hem: Frank W. Sterrett, Bethlehem, b' 
J. Thos. Heistand. Harrisburg. Erie: H 
Everett Sawyer, Erie. ; 
Rhode Island—Granville G. Bennett, Providen 
South Carolina—Thomas N. Carruthers, Charles 
ton. Upper South Carolina: J. J. Gravatt, © 
lumbia. 
Tennessee—Edmund P. Dandridge, Nashville; Th 
odore N. Barth, Coadjutor, Memphis. 
Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston, John E. Hin 
Coadjutor, Austin, Dallas; C. Avery Mason, D 
las, West Texas: Everett H. Jones, San Anton 
North Texas: George H. Quarterman, Amaril 
Utah—Stephen C. Clark (miss.), Salt Lake Oi 
Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 
Virginia—F. D. Goodwin, Richmond; Suffrage 
Wiley R. Mason, Charlottesville. Robert F. G 
son, Jr., Suffragan, Richmond. Southern: Geo 
P. Gunn, Norfolk. Southwestern: H. D. Philliz 
Roanoke. 
Washington—Olympia: Stephen Bayne, Jr., Ses: 
tle. Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.), Spokar 
West Virginia—Robert E. L, Strider, Wilburn 
Campbell, Coadjutor, Wheeling. ‘ 
Wisconsin—Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Milwaukel 
Fond du Lac: Harwond Sturtevant, Fond du L 
Eau Claire; William W. Horstick,-Eau Claire, 
Wyoming—James W. Hunter, Laramie. | 
aivicn ahem: Bravid W. Harris (miss.), Mod 
rovia. 
Brazil—Central: Louis C. Melcher, Rio de Janeij 
Southern; Athalicio T. Pithan, Porto Alegry 
Southwestern: Egmont M. Krischke, San 
Maria. 
Europe: J. I. Blair Larned, in charge, Rome. 
Haiti—C. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port au Prin 
Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden, Ancc 
Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 
Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli in char 
Port au Prince, Haiti. | 
Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Harry 8. Kenne 
(miss.) Honolulu. { 
Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. F, 
Philippines—Norman §S. Binsted, Manila; bert 
Wilner (suffr.), Manila. a ‘ 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Vacant. 


4 
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Jehovah's witnesses; Their Organization and Membership =a] 


Jehovah’s witnesses are Christians not identi- 
fied with any sect or denomination. Associated 
with the charitable corporations known as the 
Watch Tower Bible & Tract Society, Watch- 
tower Bible & Tract Society, Inc., and In- 
ternational Bible Students Association.’ In 
1884 Pastor Charles Taze Russell and others of 
Jehovah’s witnesses incorporated the Watch Tower 
Bible & Tract Society (legally constituted govern- 
ing body for Jehovah’s witnesses world-wide) for 
the advancement of Christian work and the preach- 
ing of ‘‘this gospel of the kingdorn’’ “in all the 
world for a witness.” 

Jehovah’s witnesses are organized in congre- 


gations called ‘‘companies’’, 2,905 of which are 
the United States. They regularly meet toge’ 
for Bible study, and conduct home Bible stud: 
weekly. Meetings are generally held in halls ¢ 
auditoriums, but in a few communities Jehoy 
witnesses have constructed Kingdom Halls, but 
the most part they do not build churches, 
membership roll is not kept, but records 
kept of the activities of the missionary ministe 
and in the United States there were 108, 
working during 1950; more than 365,000 throug? 

| 


‘ 
f 
i 
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out the world. 
International ‘Headquarters: 


Sec.-Treas., 
Suiter, 124 Columbia Heights, re 


Brooklyn 2, N. ¥ 
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© Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
erica is made up of 27 national denomina- 
s with a membership of more than 29,000,000. 
t created (1908) by the denominations. 
} an instrument of cooperation in matters of 
mmon concern. Its purpose is to bring about a 
ater unity among the churches in their practical 


Officers of the Federal Council 


esident, Bishop John S. Stamm; Vice-Presi- 

Mrs. Douglas Horton; Recording Secretary, 
W. Glenn Roberts; Treasurer, Mr. Harper 
5 General Secretary, Rev. Samuel McCrea 
ert; Associate General Secretary, Rev. Roswell 
‘Barnes; Associate General Secretary, Rev. J. 
nten Miller. 


Constituent Bodies 


National Baptist Convention, Northern Baptist 
zonvention, Church of the Brethren, General 
neil of Congregational Christian Churches, 
h-Moravian Brethren, International Conven- 
of Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Re- 
med Church, Evangelical United Brethren 
yhurch, Five Years Meeting of the Friends of 
erica, Religious Society of Friends of Philadel- 
ia and Vicinity, The Methodist Church, African 
ethodist Episcopal Church, African Methodist 
piscopal Zion Church, Colored Methodist Episco- 
D Church in America, Moravian Church, Pres- 
yterian Church Presbyterian 


America, United Church of Canada, United Luthe- 
ani (Consultative), United Presbyterian 
rch. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations was 
founded in London in 1844 by George Williams 
and a group of associates who. were employed by 

itchcock & Company, a drapery firm. Unlike 
earlier religious societies of young men in Great 
Britain, in America, and on the Continent, this 
peal group of apprentices was unusual because 
‘oi living on the premises among scores of fellow- 
ie contices and because of their deep concern to 
dominate the environment for good by friendly con- 
tacts and religious association. The movement soon 
$pread into other countries and by its semi-cen- 
ie in 1894 had spread around the world. By 
this time, George Williams had become an out- 
Standing business leader, and on this occasion he 
Was knighted by Queen Victoria. Today the move- 
ment has more than 10,000 branches in 77 countries 
and a membership of at least 3,500,000. 

-- The first North American Associations appeared 
in Montreal and Boston late in 1851 and were 
direct outgrowths of the London beginnings. The 
organization spread rapidly throughout North 

America and today there are in the United States 
1.651 Associations with 1,821,328 members; while 
in Ganada there are 93 Associations-with 82,827 
members. About two-thirds of the members are 
under 25 years of age. These Associations are 
found in cities, rural areas, colleges, railroad and 
industrial centers, while more than 9,656 Hi-Y and 
9.760 Tri-Hi-Y clubs extend the movement into 
thousands of North American high schools. 

Work During World Wars 

In World War I, the YMCA supplied 25,926 
special workers. half of whom served overseas with 
American, French and other Allied armies, while 
the American people supplied $170,673,914 for this 
work, From united financial effort in the final 
campaign of World War I arose the proposals for 
closer collaboration among the cooperating agencies 
i World War II and the origin of the United 
Service Organization, of which the YMCA was 
a constituent organization. In World War II 
it carried responsibility for work in 519 centers, 
63 of which were overburdened communities 
where essential war production was underway. 
These services, by government policy, were limited 
largely to Continental United States and offshore 
bases. However, the Canadian YMCA was in- 
tegrally related to the overseas service of the 
Canadian army. The YMCA is actively associated 
with the recently organized Associated Services for 
the Armed Forces, operating among the younger 

rvice recruits. ‘ 

ak the regular civilian Association the past years 
were notable for work on behalf of veterans and 
émphasis upon the basic methods of work proven 
by a century’s experience, such as, self-governing 
club organization among school and, non-school 
groups cf all age levels; training for citizenship 


Ke RiipiokesChurchies of Christ in America; YMUA 
‘Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
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The Council’s first concern is the spiritual life 
of the churches. It maintains an evangelistic pro- 
gram, stressing the witness of Christian laymen 
and women. It places a strong emphasis on the 
evotional life through the promotion of World-. 

ide Communion and simultaneous Tiods of 
prayer and intercession. It assists the churches in 


recruiting for the ministry and other forms of life~ 


Service in the church and holds conferences for 
ministers on the conduct of public worship. It 
fosters the observance of a common Christian year. 

The Council holds it a Christian duty to make 
the influence of Christ effective in all human rela- 
tions. It carries on an educational campaign for 
Christian standards in marriage and the home. It 
draws Christian representatives of management 
labor, and agriculture together to consider what 
light is shed upon their problems by their common ° 
Christian commitment. It seeks to prevent the 
spread of Communism and Fascism in our country 
by working constantly for equal opportunity and 
Justice for all people. é . 

Since the Council includes four large Negro de- 
nominations it is in an exceptional position tc 
develop a program of interracial cooperation 
through the churches. 

The Council mobilizes a united Christian public 
opinion for a world order of justice and peace. 

The Council joined in establishing Church World 
Service, Inc. to coordinate the program of the 
churches for Christian reconstruction and relief in 
those parts of the world suffering from the after- 
math of the war. More than $50,000,000 of over- 
seas aid was provided by Church World Service 
during the period since the end of the war. 

As a result of the Federal Council’s policy of 
assisting local communities there iS today a net- 
work of 800 local and state councils of churches in 
America, each of which is advancing inter-church 
cooperation in its own community. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations 


through democratic procedures in inter-club resi- 
dence, sports, student, young adult and other types 
of councils on both lceal and national levels; 
leadership training through activity in over 150,000 
regularly scheduled, enrolled groups; national as- 
semblies of high schocl, young men’s, student, 
transportation, industrial, foremen and other’ con~ 
stituencies. Centennial emphasis continued upon 
citizenship and public affairs education as an 
official priority; health and physical education as 
fundamental peacetime need; religious education 
and Christian emphasis as a long-time feature; 
formal and informal education through some 25 
curricular schools and more than 2,395 local 
informal educational programs; visual educa- 
tion through extensive motion picture educa- 
tional service; publication and distribution of 
timely materials for. young people; more intensive 
individual services, particularly in vocational guid- 
ance and counseling; through continued extensive 
camping programs; and through special concern 
for postwar needs of younger boys. In such activi- 
ties-in recent years, young women and girls have 
had an increasing part, representing perhaps six- 
teen per cent of the total volume. Association resi- 
dence accommodations, which aggregate over 71,000 
beds, have been inadequate. An extensive service 
among Negroes, operating for more than 50 years, 
now shows a stronger recent emphasis upon inter- 
racial collaboration and integrated service. 
Foreign-Services Continued 

Services among prisoners of war were extensive 
in World War II. Extensive operations among dis- 
placed persons continues in Western Germany, 
Since 1889 North American Associations have 
helped in all movements in the Orient, Near East 
and Latin America by supplying trained leaders 
for advisory purposes. These services continued in 
war time except in certain occupied areas. Moré 
than $5,000,000 of an $8,650,000 objective has 
been raised, to help restoration work. 

In 1949 Canadian YMCAs expended $4,803,300 
and had a capital investment of $9,303,800. In the 
United States the 1949 current expenditure ex- 
ceeded any previous year at $102,361,900 while the 
investment in plant and equipment was $305,- 
921,300. These resources are available for ~ser- ~ 
vices among youth in the second century, and 
official local, national and international bodies 
have held significant meetings during 1949 related 
to long-time policies of development in Canada 
and the United States, as well as the international 
mission of Christian character education and in- 
ternational understanding. Preparations are now 
under way for the celebration of the centennial of 
the founding of YMCAs in North America at Mon- 
treal and Boston in 1851. A Centennial Conyention 
expected to be the largest YMCA meeting ever held 
in North America, is scheduled for Cleveland, ©., 
June 21-24, 1951, 
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494 Religion—Red Cross; Salvation Army; Volunteers of America 
The Riedl Cast National Red Cross ; 


The American National Red Cross, traditional 
agent.of the American people in times of disaster 
is one of 67 similar societies throughout the world. 
The society operates under a charter granted by 
Congress Jan, 5, 1905, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Geneva, which the United States signed 
in 1882. In addition to providing for volunteer aid 
to the sick and wounded, the charter requires the 
organization to act as a link between the people 
of the United States and the armed forces and to 
give relief in times of suffering or calamity, The 

ed Cross provides food, elatnine: ‘ical care 
for disaster victims, and rehabilitation for those 
who need it, 

The American Red Cross was organized in 1881 
with Clara Barton as its first president. By act of 
Congress, 1905, it was reincorporated under gov- 
ernment supervision. 

Following charter amendments passed by Con- 
gress in 1947 the new governing body of the Red 
Cross is a 50-member Board of Governors, which 
replaced the Central Committee and Board of In- 
corporators. The president is E. Roland Harriman, 
appointed Noy. 2, 1950. The President of the United 
States is honorary chairman. P 

The society is supported by popular subscription 
to annual fund campaigns. In 1949 contributions 
totaled approximately $67,500,000. a 

American Red Cross national headquarters is in 
Washington, D. C. Area offices are in Alexandria, 
Va., Atlanta, St. Louis and San Francisco, There 
are 3,738 local chapters and almost 4,400 branches. 
Red Cross college units were authorized in 1942 
to encourage and promote student interest in com- 
munity, national, and international Red Cross 
Programs. Junior Red Cross enrollment of boys 
and girls in schools throughout the country is 
around 19,000,000. 

During the fiscal year 1948-49 the Red Cross gave 
assistance in 330 domestic disaster relief opera- 
tions in 45 states and Alaska, aiding 228,500 per- 
sons. During the fiscal year 1948-49 Red Cross dis- 
aster expenditures totaled $6,574,741. 

After World War II the American Red Cross ex- 
panded many of its welfare and educational pro- 
grams and added new activities to meet peacetime 
needs. Most outstanding of these is the National 


The Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army in the United States is 
part of an international organization operating 
places of worship and social rehabilitation centers 
in 92 countries and territories of the world. 
It was established here in 1880 and has 1,380 corps 
and outposts and more than 5,000 officers. 

The major part of Salvation Army activities is 
its evangelical work. Founded originally for the 
religious enlightenment of the masses, its primary 
aim is still to proclaim the message of the Scrip- 
poe All of its operations are incidental to that 
end. 

In this country, The Salvation Army’s social 
service work covers a wide scope, taking in family 
welfare services, missing persons and inquiry 
bureaus, shelters for transients, homes and hos- 
pitals for unmarried mothers, settlements, chil- 
dren’s homes and nurseries, ‘‘Harbor Light’’ 


The Volunteers of America 


The Volunteers of America is a religious and 


‘philanthropic organization incorporated Nov. 6, 


1896 under the laws of the State of New York. It is 
democratic in constitution and semi-military in 
administration. The organization has a commis- 
sioned officer list of over 1,500 and a membership of 
more than 23,000, and operates 367 missions and 
service programs in the major cities of the United 
States. 

The work is religious and philanthropic. The 
religious work includes meetings for adults for 
worship embracing the rituals of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, baptism and marriage. Missions of the organ- 
ization are established where they can most effec- 
tively reach the unchurched, Sunday Schools for 
less privileged children are conducted in addition 
to a young people’s society known as the Christian 
Companionship League. 

The philanthropie work includes various institu- 
tions and social work programs, maintained in ac- 
cordance with standards and techniques of social 
service, There are departments of family welfare, 
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now operating 

rently the, Red Cross is e: 
safety programs in 
ben gd , as well as its 
army ‘orces. 

Red Cross field directors served at 306 milita 
installations, 111 military hospitals, and 84 Veter 
ans Administration offices to assist veterans in 
taining benefits for which they may be eligible. 

The home nursing program instructs homemake 
in simple nursing skills required for home care Cc 
the sick, The objective of the home nursing 
struction (begun 1908) is to equip one member 
every family to meet daily emergencies and sa 
guard family health. 

The Safety Services are maintained to help ew 
tail the tremendous death toll from highway 4 
home accidents and drowning. The organization 
approximately 11,000 mobile first aid units ¢ 
2,000 highway first aid stations. e 

Volunteer Services of the Red Cross inclue 
the following: Arts and Skills, Canteen, Entertaim 
ment and Instruction, Gray Lady, Motor, Prod 
tion and Supply, Social Welfare Aide, Staff 
and Volunteer Nurse’s Aide. 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


There are two international Red Cross organiz 
tions: The International Committee of the R 
Cross, a committee of 25 Swiss citizens four 
1863, serving as a neutral intermediary, and 
League of Red Cross Societies, a federation of 
national societies, founded 1919, which provi 
technical and advisory assistance in health, m 
ing, relief, and Junior Red Cross. k 
Under the Geneva convention relative to th 
treatment of prisoners of war, Red Cross societie 
are able to help their prisoners of war throug 
the International Committee of the Red Cros 
During World War II the International Committe! 
of the Red Cross supervised distribution of mii 
lions of food parcels to prisoners of war a 
transmittal of mail between prisoners of war a 
their families. The League promotes cooperatior 
program development, and mutual help among th 
Red Cross societies of the world. | 


centers to aid the recovery of alcoholics; men% 
rehabilitation centers, employment and vocations 
guidance bureaus, clinics and dispensaries, dis 
aster emergency service, rural service welfang) 
committees, overseas relief bureaus and shippin’ 
and collection centers, Red Shield Clubs, summeé 
camps for mothers and children. i 

As a religious organization The Salvation Arma 
has a distinct ecclesiastical identity, with it 
cardinal principles of doctrinal belief; its officer) 
are empowered to perform all the functions c@ 
the clergy. i 

It is a phenomenon of the post-war period tha: 
more and more men and women, realizing the 
the ministrations of The Salvation Army are bil 
no means exclusively confined to the ‘‘Skid Row) 
sections, are turning to Salvation Army Officer 
pi problems, in their search for spiritue 
clarity. 


health camps, day nurseries, hospices for workin) 
girls, maternity homes, homes for mothers an) | 
children, clubs and homes for the aged, shelteres 
workshops and rehabilitation departments, and | 
hospital. 

One of the principal departments deals wit 
work among prisoners, families of prisoners an) 
persons discharged or paroled from federal | 
state penal institutions. The organization has bee 
exceptionally successful in this latter brancn a 
work. The Volunteer Prison League has been ov 
ganized within the various prisons with an agere 
gate membership of more than 300,000 men a 
women. Membership involves the voluntary prom 
ise on the part of the prisoner to maintain dised 
pline and otherwise live uprightly while under co: 
finement. Aid has been extended and position 
found for thousands of those released from pend 
institutions. General Maud Ballington Booth ad 
voted a major portion of her time to this activit 
which has made a marked contribution to the bet 
tering of prison conditions nationally. 
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325 the Council of the Christian 

Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
ce or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up_the 
licene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 
the first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
on which happens upon or next after the 21st 
March. The principal reason was that the 
pays needed moonlight to travel on their way 
» the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
aster thus May vary between March 22 and April 
5, over a period of 35 days. 

Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
arliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
he purpose of bringing Easter within the-‘‘orderly 
sope of a solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
rovisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday 
fter the second Saturday in April.’’ This reduces 
ae range of variation less than a week. But the 
hange was to await international consent and that 
as so far not been obtained. 

If Paschal Full Moon falls on_a Sunday, then 
aster Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
loon is the Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 
ackoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
ymputation and not the real or astronomical full 
oon. 7 
Lent, the great period of fasting in the. Christian 
hureh, begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 


eligion—Ash Wednesday: Easter Sunday; Church Fasts 
, Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Observatory and Ecclesiastical Computations 
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days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
Sundays. 


Lent originally was a period of but 40 hours. 
Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting all 
the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except one. 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, 
together with the remainder of that week. 

The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
cedes Holy Week. The last ‘Thursday—Maundy 
Thursday—commemorates the Institution of the 


Eucharist. 

The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion, Mohammedans celebrate 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. Among Ger- 
mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-mother, 
wife of Odin. 

Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday. 

The Jewish calendar is based on days reckoned 
from evening to evening. 


. Church Fasts 


The Roman Catholic Days of obligation are 
im. 1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
orty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
on of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All 
uints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
ec. 25 (Christmas), and all the Sundays of the 
ar, 

The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
mice for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
st together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday 
e Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the Unite 
ates), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
e Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
ast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
fe law of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
maining days of Lent except Sundays. 

In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
sting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
e Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
ant, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 


year except Christmas Day and the Epiphany 
The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption. 
and forty days before Christmas. 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring: 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
Summer; after the, festival of the Holy Cross, 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St 
Lucia, Dec. 13. Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 
in-which the Ember Days appear. 

Ember Days in 1951 are February 14, 16, 17; May 
16, 18, 19; September 19, 21, 22; December 19, 21, 22. 

Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day 
and in 1951 fall on April 30, May 1, 2, 
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Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1951, with Altar Colors 
White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of Red—From * pirst Vespers of Pentecost to 

Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, Tpolustye First Vespers of Trinity rae (which ine 
(except on the Feasts of Martyrs); Maundy | Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sunda 
Hiss (for pe coepraion): from: the First | and Feasts of all Martyrs. 

of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thurs on 
estes on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); | (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas E 
on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- | Vigils, Ember Days (except 1 in  waitsun Week)! 
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, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, f- 
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of Church) Green—All other days. 3 
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Ascension Day 
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‘ Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


1949-1950 | 1950-1951 1951-1952 | 1952-1953 | 1953-195: 
Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date (5710) (5711) (5712) (5713) S71) 


es | ee ——— ——<—_ |_—_—— 
New Year. .....ccesc- 5 y a fl . i 3 ~ 10 TE 
Fast of Guedalis* COR - t. 3 : M. t.. 12 8: 
Day of Atonementt... M. . 198 
Tabernacles, 1st Day... 8. » 244 
Tabernacles, 8th Day. . s. 1Ty 
Rejolcing of the Law. Su. 2 
Channukah Saal L Ss. 2 
Fast of Tebet*.. 3231 .. y Su. 16 
Ur os eth ...jAdar 14 3 Mar. ; Su. 

Purim (Leap Year). ...|AdarSheni 14}|........... Mar. Wild) ba pusiaiepecete Sv licre ciate Maem 19 
Passover, Ist Day.....|Nisan 15 Ps 18 
Passover, 7th Day. Nisan 21)|April D4 
Passover, Last Day . Nisan 22 25 
Shebuoth Feast ofWeeks Sivan 6||May 22 M. 7 
Fast of Tammuz*...../fammuz 17|\July 2 Su. 18 
Fast of Abh*....... Abh 9|lJuly 23 Su. 8 


*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing. {Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 
begin at sunset on the day previous to that given 
in the table, 


Date of Paschal Full Moon 1900.2199 
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cand Mohammedan Culendar Bible Faets: Mount Sinai 
- Greek Church Calendar, 1951 


Ho y Days 


June .7| Ascension 
Yy) June 17|Pentecost 
June 18)/Holy Ghost 
June 24/St. John Ba 
June 29} Peter oats peur (Chief 


Apostles 
23/86. June 30/Twelve Apostles 
Aug. 15 Reposeoe of Theotokos 


the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 


| ie ' » af 


Date Holy Days . 


Sept. 8) Nativity of Theotokos 
Sept. 14 Exaltation of Cross 
Oct. 1)/Patronage 4 Theotokos 


Noy, 15/ First Day of Fast of 


Theotokos, 
ea 21) Entrance of Theotokos 
Dec, _9}Concept of Theotokos 
Dee. 25|Nativity (Christmas) 


Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 
to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1860; 12 days from 
1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. é 

In 1951 the Greek Orthodox Church will obserye 
all Holy Days on the dates given above. 


Mohammedan Calendar, 1951 


: Month Month 
Name of the Month Begins Year Name of the Month Begins 
1 peace (New Year)... ./Oct, 18, 1950 370°: |Ramadan® 3... 7 ta,72 see June 6, 1951 
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Medi week 2 Hea me an, 10, 1951 1370 |Zul’khijah................(|Sept. 3, 4951 
S Pees. Sate Se Feb. 8, 1951 1371 |Muharram (New Year):....j}Oct. 2, 1951 
Rete ee PE ee Mar. 10, 1951 1371 |Salar.:; ooh ss..10s.<catar ieee a ene 
Cte nae arr Apr. - 8, 1951 1371 Rabie £2.27. 10° 3! 2 eae ee 
“pe a br ete May 8, 1951 1371“ Rablia TL. 2.2. 22 ee, a ees Sop aeee 


simile copies of two of the oldest Biblical 
auscripts in existence, the Book of Isaiah and 
jiestly commentary on Habbakuk, were pub- 
ed in March, 1950, by Yale University through 
f@ agency of the American Schogls of Oriental 
search, Millard Burrows, editor. The manu- 
ipts, over 2,000 years old and written on scrolls 
skin in Hebrew, are two of 10 found in a caye 
Jericho by Arab Bedouins. Four manuscripts 
tre brought to the U. S. by Athanasius Yeshue 
muel, metropolitan of the Syrian orthodox mon- 
tery of St. Mark in Jerusalem, and several were 
hibited at the Library of Congress. The manu- 
t of the Book of Isaiah is the oldest extant. 


‘BIBLE SOCIETY BOOK DISTRIBUTION 


According to the report of the American Bible 
Ciety, 450 Park Ave., New York, .made public 
1950, the organization distributed in 1949 a 
bal of 8,822,880 books in 185 languages and 
ulects in the following categories: Bibles, 574,931; 
staments, 923,034; portions, 1,324,915. In 1948 
e total reached 9,716,251. The society distri- 


Bible Facts; acient Manuscripts Reproduced 


butes books in over 40 countries and prints them 
in the United States, Mexico and the Far East. 


ABOUT THE BIBLE 


Of the languages and dialects now spoken, of 
which there are about 300, the Bible has been 
translated into about 260 of them. The word 
Bible is from the Greek word biblos. The Old 
Testament was written in Hebrew, and the New 
Testament in Greek with the exception of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, which was also 
written in Hebrew. 

The Old Testament contains 39 books, 929 
chapters, 23,214 verses, 592,439 words, 2,738,100 
letters. The New Testament contains 27 books, 
260 chapters, 7,950 verses, 182,253 words, 933,380 
letters. The name of Jehovah, or Lord, occurs 
6,855 times in the Old Testament. 

The first Bible printed in North America was 
John Eliot’s Indian Bible, issued in Boston, 1661 
and 1663, The first American Bible in English was 
printed in Boston in 1752, The second issue of it 
was printed by order of Congress in 1781, 


American Expedition Photographs Ancient Texts on Mount Sinai 


{ project of great importance to students of 
blical texts was initiated in 1950 when an ex- 
jition arrived at the Monastery of St. Catherine, 
Mount Sinai, to photograph its priceless manu- 
ipts for the Library of Congress. Arrangements 
this work required the diplomatic help of the 
lerican Department of State and King Farouk 
d the Government of Egypt, as well as the con- 
it of Athenagoras, Patriarch of the Greek Or- 
ydox Church and Porphyrios III, Archbishop of 
unt Sinai and Superior of the monastery. The 
rk was entrusted to the American Foundation 
the Study of Man, Inc., Wendell Phillips, pres- 
nt; William’ Terry, field director, Associated 
fe Prof. Kenneth W. Clark of Duke University, 
f. Aziz Atiya, of Farouk University, Alexandria, 
ypt, and Wallace Wade of the Library of Con- 
ss. 

Vell over 500,000 pages of ala manuscripts. 
| be*placed on microfilm, Not only Biblical texts 


cus, came from this monastery. It was acquired 
by Tischendori, German Biblical scholar. In 1933 
the Soviet Government sold it to the British 
Museum for 100,000 pounds sterling, then nearly 
$500,000. 

The monastery is said to have been founded by 
a group of persecuted Christians who came here 
220 years after the death of Christ. About 300 
A. D. the monks asked the mother of Constantine, 
St. Helena, for protection. She caused a small 
fortress and church to be erected between 330 
and 335 A. D. on the spot where Moses is said to 
have seen the burning bush. In 542 A. D. the pres- 
ent monastery was begun on orders from Justin- 
ian I, the original structures being incorporated. 

Special protection from rulers through the 
centuries has preserved the monastery. Because 
Mohammed was welcomed there on his’ travels he 
ordered his followers in 625 A. D. to leaye it 
unharmed. Muslim rulers respected this and 
throughout the Crusades it was not touched. The 


Aug. 30 St. Alexander Nevsky* 


monks in the 10th century built a Muslim mosque 
so that pilgrims on their way to Mecca might 
worship there. The Turkish sultans and Na- 
poleon also recognized the inviolability of the 
monastery. 


-¢. 2,000 documents from the days of Muslim 
ers are stored there. Many of thé manuscripts 

fhe work of the monks and aie in Greek, 
bic, Slavonian, Iberian and Syriac. One of the 
est manuscripts of the Bible, the Codex Sinaiti- 


_ How the Gregorian Calendar Was Adopted 


While mankind prefers specific dates for events 
in history in order to observe anniversaries, it is 
often unable to agree on’ a date previous to 
modern times because of the lack of uniformity 
in calendars. 

The Gregorian calendar now in use in the 
United States was imposed by the government of 
Great Britain on all its possessions, including the 
American colonies, in 1752. The British decreed 
that the day following Sept. 2, 1752, should be 
called Sept. 14, a loss of 11 days. All dates pre- 
ceding were marked O. S., for Old Style. George 
Washington was born Feb. 11, 1732, O. S., and after 
1752 his birthday anniversary fell on Feb. 22. 

When Pope Gregory XIII decreed that the day 
following Oct. 4, 1582, should be called Oct. 15, an 
adjustment of, 10 days, all nations did not im- 
mediately folldw suit. Thus different nations had 
different dates for specific events such as battles, 
even if their armies took part in them on the 
Same day. 

While the Catholic parts of Germany, Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands adopted the calendar 
at once, the Protestant regions waited until 1700- 
1701. France accepted it at once; Poland in 
1586; Hungary in 1587. Great Britain adopted it 
in 1752,’ Sweden in 1753, Japan in 1873; the 
Chinese Republic in 1912; the Turkish Parlia- 
ment in 1917; the Soviet Government of Russia in 
1918; Rumania in 1919. Finally, in May, 1923, 
prelates of the Greek Orthodox Church, meeting 
in Constantinople, decided to accept the Grego- 
rian Calendar, and it was adopted by Greece and 
Greek Orthodox communities throughout the 
world. 

The only serious interference with the Grego- 
rian Calendar in any country of Europe occurred 
in September, 1793, when the Convention of the 
French Revolutionary Government decreed that 
the common era should be abolished in all civil 
affairs, and that the new French era should begin 
on Sept, 22, 1792, the day of the true Autumnal 
Equinox,.and that each succeeding year should be- 
gin at the midnight of the day on which the true 
Autumnal Equinox falls. The French Revolutionary 
year was divided into 12 months of 30 days eath. 
In ordinary years there were five extra days, from 
the 17th to the 21st of September, and at the end 
of every fourth year was a sixth complementary 
day. This new French Era reckoning began Nov. 22, 
1793, and continued until Dec. 31, 1805, when it was 
abandoned by order of Napoleon, and the Grego- 
rian Calendar was reinstated in France, 

Somewhat confusing was the method of ob- 
serving the legal first day of the new year. Scot- 
land made Jan, 1 the first day of the year in 1600, 
but England recognized Mar. 25 as New Year’s 
Day until 1752,.when it adopted Jan. 1. Thus the 
American colonies also had their new year begin 
on Mar. 25 until 1752. 


NAMES OF THE MONTHS % 


January was named for Janus, one of the 
Roman gods, who took particular interest in that 
season of the year. He is said to have had two 
faces; one looking onto the past and the other 
gazing into the future. He was sometimes repre- 
sented with four faces—one for each season. 


February comes from the Latin word Februo, 


Plans for Adoption of New World Calendar in 1956 


Plans for calendar revision and the institution of 
a World Calendar were brought before the United 
Nations in 1950, with the expectation that if all 
nations act favorably on them the calendar could 
be adopted by January, 1956. The calendar has 
been sponsored for a number of years by the World 
Calendar Assn., Rockefeller Center, New York, 
NGS So s 
The World Calendar rearranges the length of 
the familiar 12 months, equalizes the quarters and 
half-years and makes the calendar perpetual, every 
year the same. Equalization of the quarters and 
half-years is accomplished by giving the first 
months of every quarter 31 days and each of the 
remaining two months 30 days. Thus the 12- 
month year has four months of 31 days and eight 
Months of 30 days. Every month has exactly 26 
weekdays in addition to Sundays: the quarters be- 


Gregorian Calendar and World Calendar _ vai 


‘the World 


purify. It was customary 


in the year. 
months in the calendar. These were u 
lengths, some having less than twenty 
and some containing as many as thirty-five 
When Muna became King, which was about 7 
years before Christ, he decided that there sho ie 
be 12° months and added two—January a 

February—and placed them at the beginning — 
the calendar; and in that way March became 

third month. Among the old Saxons this me 
was known as Lenct, meaning spring, and 
is the origin of our word Lent. 


April is the Latin word Aperio, to op 
it is at this season that the flowers and leaves 
to bloom. The Saxons called the month 
Month, in honor of Easter, the goddess of sp 


May is said to be named for the Roman Go 
Maia. It is also said to be derived from a 
word meaning ‘‘to grow.’’ 


June was named for the Goddess Juno. 


July for a long time was known by its old nan 
of Quintilis, from the Latin meaning five, as 
was the fifth month in the ancient calendar — 
Romulus; .but its name was changed to July 
honor of Julius Caesar. i 


August, too, retained its old name of Se 
(the sixth month) until the time of Augustus, 
changed it to August. 


September is from the Latin septem, seven; th 
being the 7th month according to the old ce 
dar; and, although it is now the ninth mont! 
and has been so for 2,600 years, we still call © 
September. : 1) 

October, November, and December also reta 
the names by which they were known when the 
were but ten months in the year, being deriy 
from the Latin words Octo, Novem, and Decem- 
eight, nine, and ten. i 


NAMES OF THE DAYS 


The days of the week are all named in hon 
of gods in ancient mythology. 


Sunday was the sun’s day, or the day dedicate 
to the sun. 


Monday was sacred to the moon» 


Tuesday was Tyr’s day. Tyr was the Norse gc 
of war. 


Wednesday was sacred to Woden, the chid 
deity of Norse mythology. 


Thursday was the day dedicated to Thor } 
Norse god of thunder. oor 


Friday was sacred to Freya, the Scandinavia: 
goddess of marriage. The fish was her sacre 
emblem and was always eaten on that day if 
poses of her, a custom which suryives to th 
ime, ; 


Saturday was Saturn's day. 


gin on Sunday and end witn Satur p 
year vena pea eee nd January oe ape ever 
'o conform € necessary 365 d ar 
years and 366 days in leap years, Vitalis MS 
if any calendar is to harmonize with the solal 
year and make it comparable from year to yeaj)) 
the World Calendar adds World’s Day as all 
extra holiday at the end of every year after t¢ 
completion of the fourth quarter, and adds 
Teer, bee ares pened aoe holiday -in le at 
. e com; arte: 1 

en ote due, cs a second qu: T, att 
n © Worl alendar, many holi } 
be set so that they always come on Montego 
so make a long weekend; any holiday with a fixel®, 
month date, like Independence Day, would alway 
come on the same day of the week; any date th 
pe Ges, py the ear Bs jhe week, such “the 
ay after the first Mo: I ; 

would always have the same date 7 al 


: 


stmas and New Year are observed by Chris-| to be used in the church during the ye Also* 
, the world over. known as ‘Groundhog Day” In the United States 
Episcopal countries, such as England. the only Feb. 14. Otp CanpLemas: St. Valentine's Day. 


ee eo ene olidays. aside Ree 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the 


pmeeiee y, Easter Monday. 
: is April 6 is Old Lady Day. 


June 24. MimsumMMer Day: 
Apis ie tas AY: Feast of the Nativity 
July 7 is Old ‘Midsummer Day. 


July 15. St. Swirnin’s Day. There was an old 
superstition that if rain fell on this day it would 
continue forty days. 


d Friday and Corpus Christi. 


In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- 
nday, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 


1, Lammas Day. Oniginoly in England 
lidays n 


Aug. 
the festival of the wheat harvest. the church 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
from\ prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. - 

Sept. 29. MrcHarLMas: Feast of St. Michaei 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11, : 

Nov. 1, Att-Hattomas: All-hallows, or Ali 
Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow- 
e’en. 

Noy. 2. Att Souts’ Day. Day of prayer for the 
souls of the dead. 

Novy. 11, Martinmas: 
| Martinmas is Noy. 2: 


Dec. 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 


Feast of St. Martin. Old 


eb. 2. CanpLemas: Festival of the Purification 
of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1951 


There are no ‘‘National’? holidays in the United States. Each State has jurisdi¢tion over the 
holidays it will observe, They are designated either by legislative enactment or executive proclama- 
tion. The only instance. where Congress has purported to declare a ‘‘National holiday throughout 
the United States” appears to be the act of March 2, 1889 which used the expression with reference 
to April 30, 1889, the centennial anniversary of the inauguration of the first President of the United 
States. The President and Congress designate only for the District of Columbia and Federal employees 
throughout the nation. 


‘The legal holidays in New York State are—New Year’s (January 1); Lincoln’s Birthday (February. 12); 
Washington’s Birthday (February 22); Memorial Day (May 30); Independence Day (July 4); Labor Day 


(December 25). 


CHIEF LEGAL OR. PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Saturday—In most of the States banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. 
Jan, 1—New Year’s Day. In all the States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. In the District of 
Columbia only. Since 1937 observed every fourth 
year. 

_ Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. In Arizona, Ark- 
ansas (a Memorial Day), California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 


Wyoming, Alaska, Hawaii, Virgin Islands: 


Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. In all the 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Mar. 23—Good Friday. In California (12 noon 
to 3 P.M.), Arkansas (a Memorial Day), Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisi- 


ana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. In Con- 


necticut Good Friday is usually proclaimed by 
the Governor as a day of fasting and prayer. 


May 30—Memorial, or Decoration Day. In all the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions—Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, West Virginia (In Florida, Me- 
morial Day for veterans of all wars; in Virginia, 
Confederate Memorial. Day; in North Carolina, 
holiday only for State and National Banks.) 


July 4—Independence Day. In all States, District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. 

ept. 3—Labor Day. In all States, District of 
Galumite. Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. ; 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day. In Arizona, Arkansas 
(a Memorial Day). California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida (also Farmers Day), 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland. Massachusetts. Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 


(1st Monday in September); Columbus Day (October 12); Election Day (1st Tuesda: 
November); Armistice Day (November 11); Thanksgiving Day (4th Thursday in 


after lst Monday in 
ovember); Christmas 


shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wyoming, Puerto Rico. It is ternal 
Day in Alabama; Discovery Day in Indiana and 
North Dakota; Landing Day in Wisconsin. 


Noy. 6—General Election Day (1st Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November All States, except 
Alabama, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts. 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Utah, 
Vermont, (Observed usually, only when General 
Elections or Presidential Elections are held. Pri- 
mary election day also observed in some states.) 


Nov. 11—Armistice Day. In all the States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ Alaska, Canal Zone (not hy 
banks), Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 
(Called ‘‘Victory Day’’ in Tennessee), r 

Nov. 22—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth 
Thursday in November). All States, District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Hawail, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day. In all States, District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Jan. 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands (half holiday in St. Thomas 
and St. John), 

Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana, 

Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto Rico 

Jan. 19—Robert E. Lee’s Birthday. In Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana. 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas. It is Lee-Jackson Day, in Virginia 

Jan. 26—General Douglas MacArthur Day. A Me- 
morial Day in Arkansas. 

Jan. 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt Day. In Kentucky 
and West Virginia. + 

Feb. 6—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday). In Ala- 
bama; Florida cities where carnival is celebrated; 
Louisiana (Parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard, Jeff- 
erson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, and Hast 
Baton Rouge, and in all municipalities in the State 
where the governing authorities of the same so 
declare by ordinance duly adopted), Canal Zone, 

Feb. 14—Admission Day, In Arizona. 


March 2—Texas Independence Day, In Texas. 


Holidays in the Unit d ‘ta 


‘State. 


500 
a March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 

March 17—Eyacuation Day. In Boston and Suf- 
folk County, Mass. 

March 22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 

March 22—Holy Thursday, Virgin Islands (except 
at St. Croix). 

March 25—Maryland Day. In that State. 

March 26—Easter Monday. In North Carolina; 
Virgin Islands. 

March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska. (Not ob- 
served by Federal employees.) 

March 31—Transfer Day. In the Vitgin Islands. 


April 12—Date cf Passage of Halifax Indepen- 
dence Resolution. In North Carolina. 


April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. Alabama, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Virginia. 
April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto, Rico. 
April 19—Patriots’ Day. In Maine, Massachusetts, 
April 21—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 
April 22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska. 
April 22—Oklahoma Day. In that State. 


April 26—Confederate Memorial Day. In Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 


April 26—Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Usu- 
ally the fourth Thursday in April, but the date is 
determined by the Governor and Council. The 
date given is on the basis of the usual custom, but 
ean be changed.) 


May 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 
Also Arbor Day. 


May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. In North 
Carolina, South Carolina. 


May 14—Whit Monday, In the Virgin Islands. 


May 20—Mecklenburg Declaration of {ndepen- 
dence. In North Carolina. 


June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or sea Con- 
federate Memorial Day. In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, *Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. (In Arkan- 
sas a Memorial Day.) 


June 11—Kamehameha Day. In Hawaii. 
June 14—Flag Day. In Pennsylvania. 


June 15—Pioneer Day. In Idaho. (Observed in 
some manner, but no longer a legal holiday). 


June 17—Bunker Hill Day. In Boston and Suffolk 
County, Mass. 


June 20—West Virginia Day. In that State. 


June 24—San Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (hank 
noliday). 


July 13—Nathan Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
Pennessee. 


re 17—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto 
Rico. 


July 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. 


duly 25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. It is 
also Supplication Day in the Virgin Islands (except 
at St. Croix), 


July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday, In Puerto Rico 
Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that State. 

Aug. 14—Victery Day. In Rhode Island. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 
Aug. 30—Huey P. Long’s Birthday. In Louisiana. 
Sept, 9—Admission Day. In California. 

Sept, 12—Defenders’ Day, In Maryland. 

Sept. 16—Cherokee Strip Day. In Oklahoma. 


Sept. 15—Regatta Day. In Hawaii (Always the 
3rd Saturday in September). 

Oct. 2—Missouri Day. In that State. 
(First Monday of October is set apart as a day 
commemorative of State’s history, to be observed 
by bis ase pupils and patrons with appropriate 
exercises), 


Oct.—South Carolina Day, On Thursday of State 
Pair week. 


Oct, 10—Oklahoma Historical Day. In that State. 


Oct. 18—Alaska Day. In Alaska. (Not observed 
oy Federal employes.) 


Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (Hurricane). The 
Virgin Islands (except in St. Croix). 


Oct. 31—Nevada Day. In that State. 


Noy. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. It is 
Liberty Day in the Virgin Islands (St. Croix only) 


Nov. 4—Will Rogers Day. In Oklahoma, 


Nov. 10—First move toward Independence from 
Spain. In the Canal Zone. 


Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico 


Arbor Day. Tree-planting 
served (April 10, 1872), in 
one million trees were 


day in Florida (Jan. 20), Nebr ; 
Rhode Island (May 4), and by gube 
natorial designation. ‘ 

Armed Forces Day, 3d Saturday in May. Re 
Army, Navy and Air Force Days. (Air Force 
was the 2nd Saturday in September; Army Da 
ape 6th; Navy Day October 27, the tego . 
Theodore Roosevelt. October is also the month in 
which the American Navy was founded (1775) 
the Continental Congress.) 
Army Day (see Armed Forces Day). i 
Bird Day. Observed in many places in connection 
with Arbor Day. A 

eit Health Day, May 1, by Presidential Procla- 
mation. 

Citizenship Day. (See “I Am An American Day."") 

Constitution Day, Sept. 17. ‘ 

Daughter’s Day, 2d Sunday in June. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Noy. 12. (See Susa! 
B. Anthony day. Is observed for like reasons.) 


Father’s Day. The third Sunday in June. 


Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21. Landing on P 
20. Is celebrated with dinners: 
by New England societies, especially ‘‘Down East. 
Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. A native 
of Poland, Gen. Pulaski was a hero in thea) 
Revolutionary War. He died (Oct. 11, 1779) froma 
wounds received at the siege of Savannah, 
(Reatslation signed by President Truman, June 2 


I Am An American Day. Third Busey (> May. 9) 
On May 3, 1940, by act of Congress, Public Reso 
lution No. 67, a day was authorized to be set aside 
as Citizenship Day, and was designated I Am Ans 
pa Tae Day. It is proclaimed annually by the 
resident. 


May Day, Name popularly given to the first day? 
of May. 


Mother’s Day. The second Sunday in May. 
National Aviation Day, Aug. 19, 


National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem 
orate the signing, by President Lincoln, of the 
document to abolish slavery, Feb. 1, 1865. 


National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed! 
(1935) in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
under steam propulsion. 


Navy Day (see Armed Forces Day). Oct. 21, 
is observed by certain private organizations. 1 


Pan American Day, April 14. Observed on thai 
date because, in 1890, the First International Con- 
ference of American States, meeting in Washing- 
ton, was held on that date. A resolution was® 
adopted which resulted in the creation of the@ 
organization known ‘today as the Pan American 
Union. 

Primary Election Day. A legal holiday in Arkan- 
sas, California, Indiana, Missouri, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. A holiday in Nevada, with optional, 
closing of banks and offices, | 


St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Widely observed, 
especially by Irish Societies and with St. Patrick 
Day Parades. 


Son’s Day, 1st Sunday in June. 


Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. Is observed 
Samar of ene ip esoes of aoe re crusader }) 
or equal rights for women. ee Elizabeth i 
Stanton Day) One 

United Nations Day. Designated Oct. 24, 1950, by 
President Truman, He called upon the American) 
people to observe the day ‘‘with solemn awareness} 
of the responsibility of each individual for strength- 
ening the devotion of the peoples of the world to 
the aims of the United Nations.” ~ | 


WEEKS AND MONTHS 


Noteworthy among the ‘‘Weeks’”’ and “Months”! 
observed each year are American Art Week, Amer- 
ican Education Week, American Heart Week, Amer-|, 


er ora be a in as 


__ Holidays a the United States 


nts e The housewife have brought forth such 
nders as apple and butter days, the Ch 

ival, dairy products, Frozen Food Week, the 

lywood Bowl Salad Month, and Honey for 

akfast Week: the Ice Cream Fiesta. There’s an 

: 0 Potato and Onion Week, the Milk for Life 

onth, Donut Week, Kraut and Frankfurter Week, 

nd ‘Weeks’ for the peanut, ae and raisins. 

apple and cherry rate wee as do cherry. pie 

d pumpkin pie, although two favorites, apple 

pie and mince” pie, haven’t been —‘‘sponsored’’. 

Coffee and cocoa have been neglected, but hot tea 

id iced tea are remembered during the months 

of January and July respectively. 


and Céinada: Ford feuniloren 


PUBLIC DAYS IN CANADA, 1951 

New Year's, Jan. 1; Good Friday, March 23; 
Easter Monday, March 26; Victoria Day, May 24; 
King's Birthday (a); Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Sept. 3, Thanksgiving Day (b); Re- 
membrance Day, Nov. 11; Christmas, Dec. 25. 

(a)The King’s Birthday, which was celebrated 
June 5, 1950; is a day. appointed by proclamation 
each year. 

When the statutory holidays fall on Sunday, the 
following day is observed, but, although the gen- 
eral observation of holidays on Mondays, in order 
to give people long weekends, has been a matter 
of discussion, no legislation has yet been passed in 
this regard. Civic Holiday is not a statutory holi- 
day, but any city, town or municipality may ap- 
point any day as such by resolution of the Council 
or the statutory body. However, the first Monday 
in August is generally observed throughout Canada 
as Civic Holiday. 


Sage of thankigiving have been observed on 
jarious dates ever since November, 1621, when the 
Mayflower Pilgrims had their first feast at Ply- 
Mouth, Mass. Edward Winslow wrote that they 
had a fair harvest, the ship Fortune had arrived 
with provisions, and they had ‘‘a great store 
of wild turkeys, besides venison.’’ They invited 
‘Massasoit and 90-Indians to join in a feast. Forty- 
Séven years later, in 1668, an annual day of thanks- 
ving was established at Plymouth. In later years 
few England families observed a day with feasting 
and prayer after the harvest was in. 

__ Days of thanksgiving were observed during the 
Revolutionary War, and a special one was pro- 
-elaimed when peace was signed in 1784, and again 
When the Constitution was ratified in 1789.{The 
Protestant Episcopal church recognized the latter 
with religious services, In 1795 President Washing- 


: MMeriorial Day, May 30, also called Decoration 
Day, was first observed in 1869, and was proclaimed, 
1868, by Gen. John A. Logan, commander-in-chief 
“of the G. A. R. There are several versions of his 
inspiration, according to American Notes & Queries, 
One is that Capt. Asgill Connor organized the first 
decorating of graves in 1866 at Carbondale, Ill. 


Origin of Two Gre 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


at Public Holidays 


ton proclaimed a general day of thanksgiving and 
recorded: ‘‘Thursday, Noy. 26. Being the day ap- 
pointed for a thanksgiving, I went to St. Paul's 
Chapel.’’ (Broadway and Vesey Sts., New York). 
President Madison proclaimed a day of thanksgiv- 
ing at the end of the War of 1812. President Lin- 
coln named the fourth or last Thursday of Novem- 


ber, 1863, as Thanksgiving Day. 

In 1939, 1940 and 1941 observance was divided, 
when President Roosevelt proclaimed the preceding 
Thursday for observance. On Dec. 26, 1941, he 
approved House Joint Resolution 41: ‘‘Resolved by 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. 
That the fourth Thursday of November in each year 
after the year 1941 be known as Thanksgiving Day, 
and it is hereby made a legal public holiday to ali 
intents and purposes.’’ 


MEMORIAL DAY 


where Gen. Logan spoke. Another that Mrs, Mary 
S. Logan -witnessed, in 1867, the decoration of 
graves in Petersburg, Va., and described this to 
her husband. The originator of this ceremony was 
a teacher, Miss Nora Davidson. A Union veteran 
also claimed to have written Gen. Logan. 

Consult pages 499-500 for Legal or FUP as Holi- 
days in the United States in 1951. 


The Ford Foundation, incor. 1936 by Edsel Ford 
*‘to receive and administer funds for scientific, edu- 
eational and charitable purposes, all for the 
public welfare,’’ on Sept. 26 published in Detroit, 
Mich.,. the results of a two-year study by con- 
Sultants who recommended support of projects ad- 
YVancing peace, democracy, social welfare, educa- 
tion and human freedom. It announced the Foun- 
dation would support movements leading to a world 
order of law and justice; freedom of thought, in- 
quiry and expression in the United States; demo- 
cratic controls over public and private power and 
wider participation of the citizen in public affairs; 
law enforcement guaranteeing justice to all; equal- 
ity of economic opportunity, better labor-manage- 
ment relations, a ,higher standard of living and 
economic improvement throughout the world; in- 

ereasing the supply of teachers and supporting 
education that gives not merely information but 

“meets the needs of the human spirit’’; efforts to 
ereate leadership and enrich culture; better use of 
tadio, press and motion pictures for the general 
good; advancing scientific study of human behay- 


Ford Foundation to Support Projects for Economic and Social Welfare 


ior, personal and social adjustment and making 
these results available to the individual, the com- 
munity and the nation. 

The Ford Foundation holds nonvoting stock of 
the Ford Motor Co. with a book value (Sept., 
1950) of $238,166,175 and may use principal or 
interest, The appointment of Paul G, Hoffman 
as-president of the Foundation was mentioned 
unofficially in Detroit. at the time of the publi- 
cation of the report. H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., mem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of Law of the 
University of California,. was chairman of the 
special committee, which also included Dr. Thos. 
H. Carroll, dean, School of Business, U. of North 
Carolina; Dr. Wm. C, Devane, dean, Yale Col- 
lege; Dr. T. Duckett Jones, ch,, Diy, of Medicine, 
Helen Hay Whitney Foundation; Dr, Chas. C. 
Lauritzon, ch., Div. of Natural. Science, California 
Institute of Technology; Dr. Donald G. Marquis, 
ch., Div. of Social Scierice, U. of Michigan; Dr. 
Peter H. Odegard, ch., Div. of Political Science, 
U. of California; Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, pres. 
U. of the State of New York, since deceased, 


Poets Laureate 

There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet Laureate of England. According to 
*Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
Poet, in the reign of Henry III (1216-1272), and 
he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
of wine. In the reign of Edward IV (1461-1483), 
John Kay. held the post. Under Henry VII (1485- 
1509), Andrew Bernard was the Poet Laureate, and 
Was succeeded under Henry VII (1509-1547) by 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
died in 1599; then Samuel: Daniel, who died in 
1619, and then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619). Sir 
William D’Avenant was appointed in 1638, John 


of England 
Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at 
the Revolutinn. The others, with the date cf ap- 
Ppointment, when known, have been: Thomas 
Shadwell, 1689: Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 
1715; the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718;  Colly 
Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the 
refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the 
refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert 
Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; 
Alfred Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913 (died 
April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930, 

D’Avenant was the godson (and considered by 
some the natural son) of William Shakespeare. 
He was 10 years old when Shakespeare aied, 


July ie 
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“POSTAL INFORMATION 


As of July 1, 1950, there was a total of 41,607 post offices throughout tne ee nd ; 


Of this number, 2,323 were First Class, 5, 


There were 32,969 Tural routes covering 1,480,710 miles in the 48 States and District of Colur 


U. S. Domestic Mails 


. First-Class (limit 70 pounds). Letters and written 
and sealed matter, 3c each oz. or fraction. Excep- 
tion—drop letters and other first-class matter 
mailed at offices where letter-carrier service is not 
established, provided they are not collected or de- 

* livered by rural or star-route carriers except “drop 

letters’? and other first-class matter, when mailed 

at- offices where letter-carrier service is not es- 
tablished, provided there is no service by rural or 
star route carriers—ie for each ounce or fraction. 

.. Postal Cards: Single cards, 1¢; reply (double) 

cards, 2¢. 

Special Delivery and Special Handling: In addi- 
sion to regular postage, prepaid. Special handling 
<2e does not include special delivery at the office 
of address. Fe 


Special delivery Special 
—_—_—_—_—————_-|handling 
Weight First 2d & 3d |(4th class 
class 4th class} only) 
Up to 2 Ibs,....... 15¢ 25¢ 15¢ 
Over 2 to 10 lbs,... 25¢ 35e 20¢ 
Over 10 lbs. ,... 3... 35¢ 45e 25¢ 


Air Mail—Six cents an ounce or fraction thereof, 
up to and including 8 ounces’ 
1. Within the Continental United States, in- 
eluding all Dependencies and places where the 
_ United States mail service is operated. 
2. Within or between any of the Territories or 
Dependencies of the United States. 
3. To or from members of the armed forces of 
the United States stationed outside the continental 
United States whose address includes an Army 
post office number or a fleet post office designation; 
also to or from civilian personnel authorized to re- 
ceive mail through such Army or Navy post offices. 
Over 8 ounces, consult Air Parcel Post Service 
table. The use of air-mail stamps on other 
than air mail is not,permissible. Air mail should be 
conspicuously endorsed immediately below the 
stamps. above the address ‘‘Via Air Mail.’ 

Postal Cards—Air mail, 4 cents, for domestic use 

only. 
Air Parcel Post Service: 

For domestic: mail weighing over 8 ounces, frac- 
tions of a pound being charged as a full pound. 
Rates, based on the 8 postal zones applicable to 
4th-class (parcel post) mail are: 


ist pound Additional 
Zone and (miles)| over 8 ounces pounds 
ents cents 
1, 2 & 3 (150-300). 60 48 
4 tong an ee ee 65 50 
5 (600-1,000)..... 70 56 
6 (1,000-1,400).... seem £7) 64 
7 (1,400-1,800).... 75 72 
8 (over 1,800)... . 80 80 
Exceptions 


The rate of 80 cents for first pound (over 8 ounces 
to 1 pound) and 80 cents for each additional pound 
or fraction thereof shall be charged on parcels 
transported by air between continental United 
States and Territories and possessions falling in 
the 8th delivery zone, etc., including overseas 
A.P.O.’s and Fleet Post Offices, and United States 
naval vessels stationed in foreign waters if foreign 
port is used as part of address. 

All parcels sent via Air Parcel Post must be 
prominently endorsed ‘‘Via Air Mail’’, and bear the 
name and address of the sender. 

Second-Class Mail—No limit of weight on matter 
mailed by publishers or registered news agents. 
Includes newspapers, magazines and periodicals 
‘bearing a notice of entry as second-class matter. 

When sent unsealed by a person other than the 
publisher or a news agent, the rate is 1c for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof, or the fourth-class 
rate, whichever is lower, such postage being com- 
puted on each separately addressed copy or pack- 
age of unaddressed copies and not on the bulk 
weight, 

Third-Class Mail—Limit 8 ounces. Circulars and 
merchandise, except seeds, plants, ete., 2 cents 
first 2 ounces, 1 cent each additional ounce. 

Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, plants, etc., 144 cents for each 2 ounces, ~ 

Bulk rate: Circulars and merchandise (not less 
than 20 Ibs. or 200 pieces) 14 cents per lb., mini- 
mum 1 cent each. Books and catalogs of 24 pages 
or more, seeds, plants, etc. (20 Ibs. or 200 pieces) 


eguiar fourt! = ia eee 

r ) zone rates * 

books, catalogs, etc.), consult those C 
: pt eae parcel post rates effective 

y F d (miles) 2-10 Ibs. /11- 
me Pg each ib.| 


Ast Ib. 


Zone and (miles) 
8 oz. to 10 Ibs. 


aa 8 
3 (150-300) . 9 
PC LHe] )) ee 10 2.5 
5"(G0Q-E G00) 6 cress ire 12 3 
6 (1,000-1,400)........, 13 4 
7 (1,400-1,800)......... 14 5 
8 (over 1,800)... i... 15 6 


ee 

Fourth-class (parcel post) matter must be mailed 
at a post office, branch post office, named, num- 
bered, or lettered station, or delivered to a rural 
or other carrier duly authorized to receive such > 
matter. Such matter cannot be mailed at railw 
post office cars. r 

Books: First pound 8 cents; 4 cents each addi- 
tional pound up to 70 pounds (limit). 

Library Books: First pound 4 cents; 1 cent each 
additional pound up to 70 pounds (limit). 

Money Order Fees—The fees for issuing money 
orders are: Cents 


Brom. $0.01 to $5,00/c..% f0eu vicsneeeceeees 10 
From $5.02 t¢ 910) 5..i¢. ininn's sok 5 15 
From $10.00 ‘Co $50, . «site ovis «viv, euscoimienty etek 25 
From $60:01. to $2000 A onc wctscare «stl emaes 35 


Postal Notes. May be purchased at all first- 
and second-class post offices in the United States 
in amounts from 1 cent to $10 inclusive. A fee 
of 8 cents is charged for each postal note, 

Registered Mail 
The registry fees, which are in addition to the 
regular postage, and the limits of indemnity 
therefor, are as follows: 
For Registry Indemnity 
Not more than $5....25¢c | Over $300 to $ 400. .85¢ 


Over $ 5 to$ 25...35c | Over 400 to  500.$1.00 
Over 25 to 50.,.40c | Over 500 to 600. 1.10 
Over 50 to 175...45c | Over 600 to 700. 1.20 
Over 75 to 100,..50c} Over 700 to 800. 1.30 
Over 100 to 200...60c}] Over 800 to 900. 1.40 


Over 200 to 300...70c | Over 900 to 1,000. 1.50 

For registered mail having a declared value in 
excess of the maximum indemnity covered by the 
registry fee paid there is an additional fee,. as 


follows: Over $200 to 400. ; 
Not more than $50....2c | Over 400 to : 600. . fe 
Over $ 50 to $100..... 3c | Over 600 to 800.. 8¢ 


Over 100 to 200..... 4c | Over 800 to 1,000..10c¢ 

If the excess of the declared value over the maxi- 
mum indemnity covered by the registry fee paid 
is $1,000 or more, the additional fees for each 
$1,000 or part of $1,000 on articles destined to 
points within the several zones applicable to 
fourth-class matter shal] be as follows: 


Local delivery and within Ist zone. 


Delivery within 2nd zone.......... -12 
Delivery within 3rd zone 


| no indemnity is provided may be registered at the 


minimum fee of 25 cents. 


, ; When iaaeetnity ex of 00 is hea» f 
Pees insurance ha for domestic Tepneeras C.O.D. an ae ie 


past including 
In nity Limit: registration 
Sia teh: tng ons AMIS ent ALT aie Se From rf UGS S800 Sewn cdlacte Aeon $1.20 
1 From 300.01 to 400.......... Pxrece\a arate 
aoe EL Se (ae aa From 400.01 to Pep icnee aires Sa eee ee Sou 
OME DOO bs BOD Ae sacar «cn traleai lal pete) Pej 
Rate ern, aS Frorh!) 600.0100) 200.) 25% ov stcs heen eeniet. UR eeae 
eke os Tae ee eB ere wae 5 te Brom, . 20001 to; 2800s 205 .ciin ond capt Cee 
LLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL (Unregistered) | From 800.01 to 1000.................-..4 1.55 


3.0.D, fees on domestic collect-on-delivery mail | Fee for effécting delivery of domestic mig, OF 10 
Of the third and tourth classes and sealed do- | insured or C.O.D. mail. to addressee only, or to 
estic mail matter of any class bearing postage | the addressee or order, 20 cents. 


he first-class rate: Charge for demurrage on domestic pee se) 


C.0.D. fee | delivery, per day, 5 cents. 
Cents A demurrage charge of 5 cents a day is collected 
Fete id: pietesasaberaryiy Sates sigveimy & 20 on each C.O.D. article which the addressee fails to 
weet ere ete e weer reese 25 accept within 20 days after the first attempt to 
HerwieiahwniesS ticle’ eisieie usec» : e ees or the Bad notice of arrival at the office 

pi) Sees mie ee aad of address is given. 

mr Bi Be Agee: fA Senders’ Return Receipts—For domestic regis- 
Pie $1R0.01 to $200.08: 007.5. 0c Linl.7, 765 |” © | fered end ingured mall when reudesteg seam 
' COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL (Registered) | to the time of mailing, 10 cents, When requested 
Fees on C.O.D. service for registered sealed do- | at the time of mailing, showing to whom, when, 


oe mail of any ciass bearing postage at first- | and the address where the article was delivered, 


Am ong f C.0.D. Ch Rss 

gunts 01 arges Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
and ajniibs of Indemnity up Fee, including | pearing account. Any person ten years of age or 
© $200 registration | oyer may start an account. A married woman may 
PP IPeNt TOS 10:00 07a 5 tok aalece oo $0.55 deposit in her own name. Any number of dollars 
Pla OT fo $50.00). 508. 2 PES aoe oe :70 may be deposited. and at any time, until the bal- 
oa BOUL ILO BL000OL a. awe ios enalan.deran Sok 90 ance to the credit of the depositor amounts to 

rom $100.01 to $200.00........5..... 0.000. 1.15 $2,500, exclusive of accumulated interest. 


(For International Postal Rates, See Pages 504 and 505) 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 


; Cost of Extent |Paid as Com- Gross Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 
Year ity of Post | pensation of} Reyenue of nditure of | age Stamps 
(Fiscal) Delivery fF fii Routes | Postmasters | Department epartment Issued + 
ollars. , Dollars Dollars Number 
1850... 178,672 1,549,376 5,499,985 5,213,24£ ‘ 
1860... 240, 2,552,868 8.51 19,170,606 216,370,660 
1870... 231,232 4,673,466 18,879,537 23,977,391 468,118,445 
eo y 343,888 7,708,407 33,315,479 36,537,433 875,681,970 
1890... 427,990 13,753,096 60,882,098 66,282,862 2,219,737,060 
1900... 500,989 19,112,097 102,354,579 107,764,937 3,998,544, 564 
1910... 447,998 27,521,013 224,128,658 230,010,140 9,067,164,886 
1920... 433,668 40,108,080 437,150,212 454,420,695 | 13:212,790,033 
1930 .-. 503,410 52,850,087 705,484,098 |. 803.700,08 16,268,856,071 
ead c 541,514 49, 238, 362 766,948,627 807,732.865, | 16,381,427,297 
1941... 550,951 5, 812,827,736 836,945,548 | 16,381,321,410 
1942 60,09 P1438 430 859,817,491 873,956,528 | 19,492,121,339 
943 545,128 58,563,759 966,227,289 952,541,660 123,977,153 
944 ,093 63,874,562 | 1,112,877,174 | 1,068,984,365 19,106,191,157 
1945. 559,903. 72,544,479 | 1,314,240,132 | 1,145,101,184 | 20,239,986,294 
1946 562,500 89,695,172 | 1,224,572,173 | 1,353,653,679 | 19,180,426,775 
1947... 9,900 88,977,850 | 1,299,141,041 | 1,504,804,841 19,542,256,985 
1948... 640,329 86,540,046 | 1,410,971,284 | 1,687,759,479 | 20,432,059,035 
1949 |. ~| 392'360,759 | 41:607 | 658,587 | 103,293,150- | 11571851202 | 2'149'297,352 21,047,376,040 — 
POSTAL RECEIPTS AT LARGE CITIES 
Year Phila- Los 
(Cal.) New York} Chicago delphia Angeles Boston Detroit | St. Louis | Brooklyn 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
49,563,485] 41,241,378] 14,692,104) 4,206,548) 11,171,916] 5,561,099} 8,234,742] 5,461,553 
65 ghee 56,078,907) 17,757,085] 8,220,982) 14.739,734| 8,457, oan ee ane 7,414,013 


i 5 

*1136'344'579| 94976.350| 33,276,453|. 28,785,222| 26,252,124 22/059,300} 18,013,315] 17,826,128 
; ise, 671,813] 102'381,731| 35,047,963] 32,319,406| 28,917,853] 24,406,955) 20,663,139) 19,450,632 
1164'211,918|114,427,388' 38,729,006! 36,191,665| 32,768,459| 26,749,998| 23,687,843! 21,063,702 


Other cities 1949 and (1948)—Washington, D $33,855,977 ($34, is 008); San Francisco, $23,113,599 
($20,444,317); Cleveland, $19,489,934 ($17, 699, $18): Kansas $19,136,764 ($16,067, 085); 
Baltimore, $13, 980,058 ($12,194, 097); Minneapolis, "$14, 636,069 aries 179. 437): Pittsburgh, $13, 461, yal 
($12,380, 604); Cincinnati, $13, 693, 243 ($11,680,123). 


TOTAL POSTAL SAVINGS ON DEPOSIT AT THE CLOSE OF EACH FISCAL YEAR 


———— - - 

ere 276,322||1926../$134,178,558} (1932. $1.784,820,623 (1938. |$1,251,799,810/|1944. | $2,034, 136,507 
19 1: ; 2/389.903]|1927..| 147,359,254//1933 . 1,187,186,208||1939.| 1,262, '291,829||1945.| 2,659,574,961 
1922, 137, fae 439||1928. || 152,143;349 1934.] 1,1977920.188||1940. 1,293,408,735||1946.| 3,119,656,296 
1923. | 151-6 if 1300|}1929. .| 153,644.5291/1935,| 1,204,862,940||1941.| 1,304,153,274 1947,] 3,392,773,461 
1924.| 132,814,135|/1930. .| 175,271,686|/1936.| 1,231,673,156/|1942.| 1,315,523, 305||1948.) 3,379,129,983 
1925.! 132, 73, "2111]1931,.| 347, 416,870||1937,| 1,267,673, 74U111943.1 1,577,525,610N1949, 3,277,402,270 


Rates for countries 
tional ounce or fr: 
# is for each ounce or 


International Mails cic Tp 


nas Man ure ae A 


Country =: 
5 25 5 26 | Paraguay........... Si 
5 25 5 2 
5 15 ae Oe tes gS AE eS te 
5 15 5 185 | Philippines....... 3 
5 15 2 re rs” 6 
5 25 5 3 
S 10 5 5 
5 10 5 10 | Portuguese India...... 5 
3 10 3 10 | Portuguese Timor..... 5 
5 10 3 5 
5 15 3 5 
5) 25 5 5 
5 15 5 & 
5 15 5 5 
Baham: Rae 18: 6 5 
Bahrein 1 Talaadin ts... 5 25 5 5 
Balearic Islands....... 5 15 5 5 
Baluchistan.......... 5 25 5 5 
Barbados....... yore 10 5 5 
Barbuda...... 5 10 ; Sc 6 5 
Bechuanaland , 5 25 | Italian Somaliland. 5 5 
Belgian Congo 5 Shr Teale SS gaa ootes wee 5 5 
Belgium. . 5 15, | Ivory Coast.......... 5 
Bermuda 5 TGP AMRBIOR 0m. ce cick. ac 5 10 quelon (8&).,..6...006 5 
Bolivia 3 10 BPANGS hi, Srsicne nee 5 25. St. Vinesnt, v.05). as 5 
ODAC SES) cc is ss 5 10 | Jordan Repel cte ain Oh 5 25 Secaange St Nios le Mere 3 
Pa hihi ie eat Ae a 3 10°") Reayph cle c Sates ce 5 25 oa, Western...... 5 
British Neel a oe 25 | Korea(service suspended) 5 25 | San Marino ( (Repibite) 5 
British Guiana. a ea 10 BUUBRAET 5 tc se a eee 5 25 | Santa Cruz Islands.. 5 
British Honduras, .... 5 10 | Latvia (Mow U.S.S. ‘iw ue 5 15 WAR . i. iss.4 wempey ters 5 
British Somatiland.... .6 25 | Lebanon, epee) 5 25 | Saudi Arabia......... 5 
British Virgin Islands.. 5 10 | Leew: MGs tie 5 10 Hanah. skh u.c 5 cate 5 
yore ie Sa ae 5 D5: (VLAD GEIR oink Swit saw als 5 26." } Bevewal. . soe cee Ben 5 
PURO STI sore wily jos wie 5 PS! - idbya yeceres ee oe cos er & 15 | Seychelles......... 5 
ISTE te lcok «lbw ae 5 25 | Liechtenstein......... 5 15 | Sierra Leone... 2.2222! 5 
Cameroons... ........5 5 25 | Lithuania Mow . Singapore. ........... 5 
Canada (a).........+> 3 6 38.5.R, 5 15 | Solomon Islands. ..... 5 
Canary Islands....... 5 25 | Luxemburg 5 15 | South West Afiiea.. 5 
TID RIED «ate oki |e) Fs: 6 3 10 | Macao........ 5 25 | Southern Rhodesia. . 5 
(op Ler Se Sine aa 5 25 | Madagascar 5 25 alee etek 5 
KIGIOMIDIAY at, Oy sis ces 3 10 | Madeira Islands 5 15 | Spanish Guinea, .. 5 
Cook Island,........+ 5 25 | Malayan Union 5 25 | Straits Settlements 5 
OTIC Sie Rens Deas 5 15 | Malta....... 5 15 5 
Costa RUCK. vs 3 10 | Manchuria, 5 25 5 
Crete... .. 5 25 | Martinique. 5 10 5 
Cuba... 3 8 | Mauritania. 5 25 | Syr ae 
Cyprus. 5 5 PP Maurdtlusk. oi. ice ue 5 25 | Taiwan (Formosa).... 5 
Cyrenaica Is Bl > WITESICONCRD os Als acu mike 3 6 | Tanganyika Territory. 5 
Srachosiowhida 5 Bl CANEOHOCGIS chit oat ontet 5 1S. | Dhaslangdl: .-.h en ee 5 
Dahomey..... 5 25 | Montserrat........... 5 FD). li SAOG uh ces Ee 5 
Denmark....... 5 $5.) -1VEOLOCCOn ni sou pix emiy 5 15 | Togo (French)........ 5 
Dodecanese Islands. , 5 15 en sale Sead ate 5 25 | Tonga Islands........ 5 
Dominiea.........5.. 5 10) INGURG: cave cert! Cee 5 25 | Trieste, Free Terri- 
Dominican Republic. 3 10 Netheniants oe ieee 5 15 f 5 
poe EO Peagiats Sef uae 3 -10 | Netherlands West 5 
PROT ees is 9's: s 3 15 TOQUOBR Ss ich cree 10 5 
i Be wiot ana oe tee 3 TO. GINO WES co sbee cere cre glare 3 10 5 
OMIBNG sae kik. 5 15 | New Caledonia. ....,. 5 25 5 
RCO. Sia store kw soe 5 25 | New Guinea.......... 5 25 5 
Estonia (Mow U.S.8.R.) 5 15 |New Hebrides........ 25 5 
DREGUIBGT. aac en 5 25 | New Zealand......... 5 25 5 
Faeroe Islands........ 5 15. | Nicaragua........... 3 10 5 
Falkland Islands.,.... 5 LOU EPONA OR ciate. 5 >see ome 25 5 
a8 5. Ree Gian p ad a : 3 aiigerle Abn haesaen 2 25 Uruguay 3 
PAT OTACCiolles cies) «ies 5a ‘0. Borneo, State of... >} fi PP cape RR UI 
PIOG cus Pitas lems 5 15 | Northern Ireland..... 5 15 | Vatican City State.... 5 
French Equatorial atta Norahéen Rhodesia. ... 2 25. | Wenezuela....0....2.. 3 
rica. ORWHME <tr veya smectite 15 | Virgin Isl 
chan Gulana, .. a “ ap poset Fre Re ots WES ? 25 ie pe NTs et s 
“rench Guinea........ BAW Bia ciusevn rence, toe Oe A coerce ci ea as 
¥ repoh Pacltic Settie- Pakistan........ 5 25 Winaward Islands... 5 
me si :! 25 | Palestine (Arab) 5 25 | Yemen.............5 5 
FE rene PACAP eae 25 | Panama. . 3 10 | Yugoslavia........... 5 
French Somaliland . 5 Dh PAPUA whe <n eae en 5 25°) Zanzibar. i. canes 5 
Air Mail Service for Regular\ Mail Articles Sead Riise & No. Ireland. 4i¢ 
Other Than Letters and Post Cards —s|- Greece... . eee eee 48 28 
Commercial papers, printed matter, samples of Netherlands Rts cefasats teneghn skeen neni tote 42 21 
merchandise, and small packets. Must bear the | New Zemand................. 79 59 
blue Par Avion /By Air Mail label and be plainly | Norway (ine. Spitzbergen)...... 43 23 
marked commercial papers, printed matter, etc., to VED AO So eet aterc cece tebe ans 65 45 
designate classification in the mails; unsealed even | Korea, hie: suspended)...... 7 49 
if registered. For countries other than listed con- tet arc et Te RRL Ee ne 81 60 
sult local postmaster. POG. os 6 5). a eR Oe a 46 25 
Each eee Saba ole eee eee Repairer He = 
Countr First BIA) | SV CCCI oie ee a ee et eee 
y ira orcltwoora | oWitzeband (ine, Liechtenstein).| 43 22 
pus REpP.Of; Sx. Sones eee 52 31 
Argentina 58 B8¢ ULE OV er hells Sec bree aia ine 49 28 
Australia... og ohe ‘Yugoslavia Mohali Seer No adoneteerstoae 43 22 
“Bie Aa Aiea: ln ER - ea | 
ele iain th ete Miers oye 8 a Countries not accepting small packets are 
BORA Secon; Care its eaemESST sola = 61s 55 35 Azores, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Finland, French bear 
Peoria i aR acl" ipies, aCe 39 19 ana, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, India, Iraq, Ire- 
ees, ety. | 43 23 land (Eire), Italy, Portugual, ‘Trieste, Union of | 
France eine Monaco). ......... 42 21 South Africa, U.S.S.R. (inc, Estonia, Latvia and 
BML og ala wie ois Oa y fs 43 22 Lithuania), Uruguay, Vatican City State, 


sts 


io = ——_ "= 


it Bs 
; Cards—Central ¢ aco Sars 
; eal S Bpaln, ond Phila. 

C a 1; . Other coun 
Pah SE ge ae 


International Air 


3 Each ad- 
n Initial 4 | ditional | Weight 
“Country ounces | 4 ounces limit 
or frac- | or frac- (ibs.) 
tion on 
Sch Baris $1.51 $0.76 44 
a 1.62 1,27 ll 
ae eee 1.05 49 22 
we atae's meM 44 11 
.83 14 22 
1.38 79 44 
See ot ge -98 43 44 
ALGAE » 76 13 22 
1.08 40. 44 
48 St Sloan eee 
1.07 39 22 
| AAR 31 -56 22 
etait a5 1,21 .40 44 
Re thaiac 79 .29 pndesica 
.80 15 22 
.88 48 44 
97 47 44 
Sita ciate -86 22 44 
1,24 -33 44 
AR 1.35 -64 22 
1.67 1.00 22 
aes Ee .88 51 44 
eParetxc 1,22 A4 22 
rench Guiana... 79 A4 11 
french Morocco,. 1.19 Bie ae 7 ee 
ate Se 18 64 22 
Noy Sao 1.18 64 22 
' No. Ireland... . 1.00 Al 22 
eece (inc. Crete 
& Dodecanese 
Ba. ore 1.07 57 22 
Rareians 1.01 2 44 
Ae ie ee 12 «21 44 
eer -78 -28 44 
1.74 1.39 22 
.89 33 44 
1.70 «72 22 
1.47 02 44 
.97 -B7- il 


United States—Postal Information 


| _Air-letter . Sheets—Air letters, consisting 
eee ne can be folded into the form of 
enve and ied 


505 


of 

an 
,, are ble for 

“4 mail ata uniform make ve 10 cents to all 

pos 


Perel countries. Sheets are sold at all 
offices. No enclosures are permitted. 


‘tters, 


Parcel’ Post Rates 


s are based on an initial weight of 4 ounces or fraction, and each additional 4 ounces or fraction. 


Each ad- 
Initial 4 | ditional | Wei; 


Country ounces | 4 ounces limit 
{or Ft pene or frac- (Ibs.) 
ion tion 
Israel, State of...| $1.42 S67) ao eens 
MEG ATW It: pielwincale &6 1,08 .50 22 
Lebanon..... ae 1.22 Ait Me Or Sc, tt 
Luxemburg...... -98 43 44 
bY. >< (0s a .64 18 44 
Netherlands..... .89 44 44 
Netherlands West 
Indies,.... fea stan 36 44 
New Zealand..., 1.82 poe ly 11 
Nicaragua..2.... .80 29 44 
1.02 AT 44 
als te: 1.63 .84 A + 
1.81 1.26 44 
: 1.06 52 44 
ug: n, 
wt. lim. 22 Ibs.) 71 4 11 
Portuguese India. 1.83 83.5 Uae o. 
Portuguese West 
1.45 33. Richer tenes 
ae 1,02 26 44} 
1.56 07 il 
Bai nee 2.29 2 22 
iis die Seet ole iar’ 1.21 A. 11 
Fic: me 92 41 44 
SS WECCT erase ata <yelyg 85 ASQ 44 
||Switzerland..... -92 A6 44 
1.22 64 11 
oe 1,08 .50 22 
ae spepates 1.03 «35 22 
etehalpiogha) s/s 1.11 54 44 
MEME GY < .iotkrats, 1,15 57 44 
Union of South 
mea. nabs 1.31 94 11 
U.b.S.R. (inc. Es- 
tonia, Latvia 
& Lithuania). . 1.66 .63 22 
Uruguay... ue 1.26 -76 44 
Vatican Ci 1.08 .50 22 
Venezuela us 1.27 36 44 
Yugoslavia. ..... j 87 52 ‘ +. 


(1) Parcels exceeding 11 or 22 lbs. accepted for 
ertain offices only. Consult postmaster. (2): Parcels 
eighing 8 ounces or less should not have customs 
eclarations or parcel post stickers attached. (3) 
arcels exceeding 22 pounds accepted for certain 
ffices only. Consult postmaster. (4) Parcels for 
jes of Baguio, Caloocan, Cebu, Davao, Hoilo, 
fandaluyong, Manila, Rizal City, San a 

ezon City,.Zamboanga, and the municipality o 
‘acloban in the Province of Leyte, up to44 pounds. 
Veight limit for other places 11 pounds, except 
hat parcels containing only legal, educational, 
1édical or scientific books may weigh up to 22 
ounds when addressed for delivery in cities. 
5) Service only to offices of Dhahran, Hassa, 
Shobar and Riyadh. (6) Weight limit 22 pounds 
1 Bloudan, Tel Abiad and Yabroud; 44 pounds 
ther places in which service is available. 
All parcels sent via International Air Parcel 
ost. should be prominently endorsed .‘'Via Air 
fail’ not only on the address side but on each 
nd and side. All parcels must bear the name 
nd address of the sender. Customs declarations 
3gs can be obtained from the postmaster. 
Due to varying rates. and conditions, as well as 
requent changes, applicable to foreign countries, 
is important that a qualified postal employee 
andle parcel post transactions, both regular and 
ir parcel post. Therefore, all such packages for 
relgn destinations must be taken to the main 
ost office or to one of the larger classified stations 
nd handed to a postal clerk. Such parcels must 
ot be posted in a letter box. 


Return Receipts—Except for insured parcels ad- 
ressed to Canada, return receipts will be fur- 
ished only upon request therefor by the sender 
nd upon payment of a fee of 5 cents for each 
aceipt requested at time of mailing and 10 cents 
fter mailing. 


Reduced Postage Rate on Books to Certain 
lountries—The postage rate applicable to books 
hich do not contain any publicity or advertising 
ther than that appearing on the covers or fly- 
ayes, is 5 cents per pound or fraction thereot 


when addressed to the following countries: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Rl 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras (Republic 
of), Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. Limit of weight: 22 pounds, 
except for Peru, in which case it is 11 pounds. 
Dimensions: Same as for letters. 


Printed matter for the blind—For all foreign 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces or frac- 
tion. Limit of weight—15 pounds, 6 ounces. Di- 
mensions—same as for letters. 


Samples of merchandise—For all foreign des- 
tinations 145 cents each 2 ounces or fraction, with 
a minimum charge of 3 cents. Limit of weight— 
18 ounces. Dimensions—same as for letters. 


Commercial papers—-To all foreign destinations, 
143 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction, with a 
minimum charge of 5 cents, Limit of weight— 
: pounds, 6 ounces. Dimensions—same as for let- 
ers. 


Small packets—Three cents for each 2 ounces; 
minimum charge of 15 cents per packet. Limit of 
weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. Dimensions—same as 
for letters. Small packets must bear the green label 
Form 2976, (Form C1). Must be accompanied by the 
paper form of customs declaration (Form 2976-A), 
properly completed by the sender and enclosed in 
the small packet. Packets must be clearly marked 
on the wrapper by the sender with the words 
“small packet.’’ 


8-ounce merchandise packages—Merchandise 
weighing 8 ozs. or less for countries mentioned 
under “‘Letters’’, 2 cents for each 2 ozs. or fraction 
thereof, except that when the contents consist of 
seeds, scions, plants, cuttings, bulbs, or roots, the 
rate is 1144 cents for each 2 ozs. or fraction. (Not 
pareel post; must not have customs declarations 
attached and not be sealed except when addressed 
for delivery in Canada, in which case such package 
should be marked ‘‘This may_be opened for postal 
inspection if necessary.’’ C. O. D. 8-oz. merchan- 
dise packages for Mexico, may be sealed.) 


; 


Career Compensation Act of 1949, Effective Oct, 1, 1949 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS Yea or 
Cumulative years of service 


CAN. 6 Rank or pay grade 


ray Army and Air 


Over 
Force rank 2 


Navy rank 


o-8 |General® aig: hdniraltes. es 5 kee, 
itenapt General*. | Vice Admirai*...........- 
a Major General*,.... Rear Admiral (upper half) . 
O- Brigadier General... .|Rear Admiral (lower half) . 
and Commodore... 
0-6 |Colonel............|Captain........ 
©-5 {Lieutenant Colonel. . ekak aren 
: peor. Lieutenant Commande 
x ADA Pee rawaigie| ARC UOCT AM Giris aan ce nuhis ce i 
©-2  /|First Lieutenant. Lieut (junior grade) ./}249.38 
°O-1 {Second Lieuten PINS ee Leal ae 213.75 
WARRANT OFFICERS 
W-4 {| Warrant officers.....|Warrant officers.......... 
W-3 | Warrant officers... ..|Warrant officers.......... 291.00 
W-2)} Warrant officers... ..|Warrant officers.......... 254.63 
W-1| Warrant officers... ..| Warrant officers.........-. 210.98 


Master Sergeant.....\Chief Petty officer.. ..... 9S 

Sergeant, ist class...|Petty officer, Ist class. .... 
B-5 erweant, co... ces Petty officer, 2nd class. ...|139 
E-4 Corporal... ......... Petty officer, 3rd class. 
E-3 |Private, Ist elass..,.|Seaman................. 
E-2 |Private:...........,|Seaman apprentice....... 
B-1  |Reeruit—.......,..|Seaman recruit—.........- 

(over 5 months) (over 4 months) 

E-1 jRecruit—.. Seaman reorulé—.... 6 af FEO) eon oi) oan Seis) ea ok fs a ees 


(under 4 months) | (under 4 months) 


*Officers appointed in the grade of General of the Army, General of the Air Force, or Fleet Admi 
shall receive the same pay and allowance as a major general or rear admiral, plus a personal moi 
allowance of $5,000 per annum. = 
*A general officer appointed as Chief-of Staff to the President has the rank, title, pay and allowance 
of a General or Admiral. 7 

“Officers serving as the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Chief of Navas 
Operations, is entitled to a personal money allowance of $4,000 per annum. The Chairman of the Jo es 
Chiefs of Staff receives basic pay and basic and personal money allowances prescribed by law fe 
the Chief of Staff, United States Army, and such special pays and incentive pay to which entitles) 
under other provisions of law. 3 i | 

“Generals and Admirals are entitled to a personal money allowance of $2,200 per annum; Lieutenane 
Generals and Vice Admirals to $500 per annum. 

*A-senior member of the military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Nations, while 5 
serving, is entitled to the rank, pay and allowance of a Lieutenant General, plus a personal money 
allowance of $2,200 per annum. : ; 

The following services are included: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, Coast and Geodetic Survey! 
Public Health Service, National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. 

Officers retired for physical disability will be paid according to degree of disability. 


SPECIAL PAY : 


Members of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, be entitles 
to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duty required by competent orders. Th 
President may, in time of war, suspend the payment of incentive pay for the performance of any ag 
all hazardous duty. No member is entitled to receive more than one such incentive payment fol 
the same period of time. (Continued on page 50 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 
Source: Department of the Army 


The chevrons for noncommissioned officers any 
other enlisted men are as follows: | 


Combat Career Fields Other Career Fields} 
Insignia of grade on gold Insignia of grade of) 
color background, with | dark blue backgroune 
dark blue chevrons, arcs, | with gold color chey) 
and lozenge. rons, arcs, and lozengy 


(1) First Sergeant—Three chevrons above thre 
arcs, in the segment between lower chevron an! 


ARMY 
Grade Insignia 
General of the Armies 


(General John J. Pershing, the OER: person to 
have held this rank, was authorized prescribe 
his own insignia, but never wore in excess of four 
stars.) 


General of the Army.. Five stars 


(CEC te Four stars upper are a hollow lozenge. it 
Lieutenant General.... Three stars thee Master Sergeant—Three chevrons abovy 
Major General.......... Two stars ree arcs. ik 
Brigadier General ..... One star (3) Sergeant 1st Class—Three chevrons ako 
Colonels wsacakes cs; Silver eagle two ares. Q 
Lieutenant Colonel ..... Silver oak leaf (4) Sergeant—Three chevrons above one arc. 
AiO GaMeMEE ONG os fags Gold oak leaf (5) Corporal—Two chevrons. 
entainemeeih cc. cask Two silver bars (6) Private 1st Class—One cheyron, iE 


(7) Private—none: i 
(8) Recruit—none, 


To further distinguish those enlisted personn 


Pirst Lieutenant ....... 4 
Contract Surgeon....... One silver bar 
Second Lieutenant, ..One gold bar 


Chief Warrant Officer. One gold bar (rounded 
ends and brown enamel 
top, longitudinal center 

gold) 

gold’ bar (rounded 

ends and brown enamel 

toe latitudinal gold cen- 
er 


of 
Warrant Officer, Junior One 
Grade 


who must exercise. combat command as combs 
leaders over combat personnel, a ‘‘combat con 
Mander’s insignia’’ is authorized for wear. Thi 
insignia is a green cloth loop, 153 inches widél 
worn in the middle of both shoulder loops. Comb | 
commanders’ insignia will cease to be worn whe 
an individual entitled thereto is reassigned froi® 
& command position or from a combat unit. 


al Bat te 


ara fe =e |" 


Vial 


NAVY and AIR FORCE 


Cumulative years of service 


436.50 


National Dejense—Pay Scale; Navy Insignia, Shipyards 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


451.05 
378,30. 
334.65 
298.28 
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Career Compensation Act of 1949. Effective Oct, 1, 1949. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Allowances* 


With dependents|Without depen’s 


Subsist-, Quar- |Subsist- 
ters ence 


Quar- 


Over 
30 ters 


465.60 


349.20 
298.28 


MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
ying duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 


(See Pay Grades listed above) 


Flying duty (non-crew members), glider duty, 
Tachute jumping duty, duty~involving intimate 


contact with persons afflicted with leprosy, duty 
involving demolition of explosives, or duty at the 
Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experi- 
peniel es Unit or at a submarine escape train- 
ing tank. 


OMCENS) -.,.. 0. «etka « Gein e's ROD ee $100.00 
PD HSted eer ec dss one paler eet ee 50,00 
MONTHLY PAY FOR SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 
BaP. cis chain © he Geek tek a ole aPC ee $22.50 
Fea B eipuais sissdun fede Sig sical on are oyeacerere ota ates aera eae 20,00- 
BG visas laiess's a.0'e orp ahaidis > 210s oe Sa Oeee 16.00 
Bee aac oy aed eo elaseu pats tay eee 13.00 
Boece teara'y 35 a fete Wns ds os Oe ree eee 9.00 
BY ee SRI Reem RE eee Soars d sy 8.00 
Rise Ua anes Ae tar Ais is lope, eco etter Oe 8.00 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL CORPS 


Commissioned officers in the Medical and Dental 
Corps of the Regular Army, Navy and Air Force 
and commissioned medical and dental officers of 
the Regular Corps of the Public Health Service 
receive special pay at the rate of 100 per month for 
each month of active service. 


U. S. Navy Insignia 


NAVY 
pete sine So, Five stars 
CaO Orie aoa Four stars 
fice Admiral ........-. Three stars 
ear Admiral (upper 
half) 


oy Coat Gaeige Silver eagle 
BmMGANnder. . ...+...0+- Silver oak leaf 
ieut. Commander ....Gold oak leaf 
BBUGENANG vee ee as Two silver bars 
eutenant (jg) ......:. One silver bar 
Abe abe ae eoe One gold oar 


Address 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
..Boston, Mass. 
eta ages Te A Oe Brooklyn, N. Y. 
.. Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portsmouth, Va- 


Ww YOr! 
iladelphia. 
Tiolk 


Chief Warrant Officer..Warrant specialty, silver 

Warrant Officer........ Warrant specialty, gold 

wal ae Appropriate distinguishing 
marks or rating insignia 


When used, Navy chevrons. 
point down. 


MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps insignia follow Army custom, ex- 
cept for color with fewer sub-divisions, Its dis- 
tinctive cap and collar ornament is the combination 
of the American eagle, anchor and globe. 


COAST GUARD 


Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom, with 
the addition of the Coast Guard shield on cap and 
sleeve insignia of officers. Enlisted men wear the 
shield on the right sleeve, 


NAVAL SHIPYARDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Name Address 
CRAGIORCON rice. - s:<iraetecergiais 6 cies Navy Base, 8. C. 
PLIPeG SOUumaS. « ile cclsierciely ores Bremerton, Wash. 
Mare, Islands.) . 00050. .0008 62 ome Vallejo, Calif. 
San Franceisco.....)..232...- San Francisco, Calif. 


ES Pe ee a 


\ 4 Sig eget i * 581,422! 577,166 
1950... .:.......1 691,487! 67,784| 63,3875!, .4,4091 ~ 4,782b........ 518,921| 512,370) 
(a)Represents. strength of the active Army, including Philippine Scouts, retired Regular 
personnel on extended active duty, and National Guard and Reserve personnel on extended active 
excludes US Military Academy cadets, contract surgeons, and National Guard and Reserve pers or 
jot on extended active duty.” 


Army Corp 
onae. specialis x 
929, 1995-37 
‘of field cl 
1946-18, 1947-5, 1948-32, 1949-23, 1950-22. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 
(in Thousands of Dollars) 4 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal : Fiscal “i 
year Amount year Amount Amount Amount 
1920. ,\..°.. $1,008,300 |/1928°..... $292,699 $340,804 $49,288, 
A 462,866 }|/1929...... 315,374 381,456 49,688, 
BDZ? i. 5). % 322,682 |/19380...... 328,739 432,499 
ae sEe 277,060 |/1931...... 345,274 
rt: 246,092 ||/1932...... 344,611 
TOBE. ob. 2 i 261,87 UP fb Pasa, 298,417 768 
TU2Gs <sic 267,260 ||1934...... 269,170 14,835,239 ‘ 
Near coon 265,595 |119385..0.... 365,861 42,573,034 ; 


({a)Excludes expenditures for all civil functions as defined in ‘‘The Budget of. the United Sta 
Government.’’ Data for fiscal years 1920 through 1947 include all Air Force expenditures. Data f 
fiscal years 1948, 1949 and 1950 represent Department of the Army expenditures only and exclu 
expenditures against direct appropriations for the Air Force; they include expenditures for dire 
and indirect support of the Air Force for 1948 and 1949, and expenditures for the indirect support 
the Air Force for 1950. Figures obtained from the following Federal Government reports: Fiscal Yes 
1920—Treasury Department, “‘Combined Statement of Receipts, Expenditures and Balances of t 
United States Government’’; Fiscal Years 1921 through 1949—successive yearly issues of ‘‘The Budge 
of the United States Government’’; Fiscal Year 1950—Treasury Department, ‘‘Daily Statement of ti 
United States Treasury,’’ August 15, 1950. (b)Estimated. i 


Peak Strength of Armed Forces in World War IT 
Excludes strength of underground and of puppet powers employed by Allied and Axis Powers 
Source; Department of the Army 


ALLIES AXIS ; 
USS.R 12°500,000)| Egypt oes. od ate 54,000 | Germ i / 
Waited Staies® 12/300,000 |Irad.. ccc. sack ces 47000b pcg a ee 
United Kingdom... . 5,120,000 | Norway. 2.1.2... 0002 45,000 | J8PAN. 1. ee seas 6,095,0)) 
ee Sinaia? 5, ee ie PM Ries ‘ge buns ena Diaby. ...5) Soot eee 
nina ationalist).... 1) 510 Roy ie gi wri acy . i 
IAIN Hilton cen 2 Albania, ! oss. il to) 26,000 | RUMAMLAL es aps 
China (Communist).... 1,200,00 Denmark Me CRe Cote 000 | Bulgaria... . 6... . 
UD Bits steams Mean HS 20,000 
Colombia’ nia. aa. 19,000 | BRERFY. «2's see a4 : 
Venezuela...,......... 15,000 | Finland... 00.6... 0.6.4 
ae ; EUR Were tis es ne eos 17,000) )\Siam 5 .S0s. 4 eee et 
Belelumingwss 6. as. ae Paraguay. is. isda a5 oe 10,000 
Yugoslavia......... Soee OU VIA At Sale onl oie 10,000 
Netherlands : PISUACOR Gl ce ce cule ,00 NEUTRALS 
} Guatemala............ 6,000 3 
Vonanan Republic... . ee spain... siieemesteeen 
BIEL AT eS Voi withers 4, ; 
Argentina. ; 60,000 | Nicaragua... ........ 3,500 | Switzerland........ wee 
ew Zealand. 5 

Chochostovakia: ** 420°000 Mi eee CT eal es Me oe eeden, .:. 255 aun eee ‘4 
Union of South elt? LAD OOGR .* covermentane ore” ¢ i iyensns t Porbugalis':. iA; lan. eee 
Iran... . ean LADOTIBoree eek sy Se cee 1,000 
Mexico. Luxembourg. .......: A i,000 | Afghanistan.........., 


Gosta Riea. i oe. 500 | Saudi Arabia 


\ 


io al Defense—U. S. Air Force; Navy Personnel; Naval Expenditures 509 
e’ United States Air Force 


; Source: Department of The Air Force 
e Army Air Forces were started (Aug. 1, 1907) | struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941), the Army 
he Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps. | Air Forces, as they had hen relma ae months 
Army. The division consisted of one officer | Previously, had 10,329 planes, of which only 2,846 
wo enlisted men, and it was more than a year | Were suited for combat service. But when the 
fore it carried out its first mission in an airplane | AT™Y'S aim arm reached its peak during World 
‘its own. When the U. 5. entered World War 1 | Wouatt Gra Cy Meg foie) ae any oe Bll types of 
ril 6, 1917), the Aviation Service, as it was | vc"Alt and (in May, 1945) $3,248 combat aircrat 
d then, had 55 planes and 65 officers, only 35| men. The Ait Force The eatchneted Tae te 
hom were fliers. On the day the Japanese! Armed Services Unification Act (July 26, 1947). 


USAF PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


Continen-| Over- Conti - - 
tal U. S. seas Total June 30 tat U.S. he Total 


EOED ou ends 09a 296,964 158,551 455,515 
POET, oscigeaitik dle 206,226 99.601 305,827 
VY 2: eieaaey Seepaner 268,896 118,834 387,730 
ats dieveate Rise! sa amet eee 419,347 
Sips ek ae f 46 411,277 
MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS (COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT) 
Total 
Grand* USAF USAFR &| ANG & AFUS & Waren 
total (reg.)-& RA ORG NG AUS Officers 
387,730 17,726 27,247 19 1,994 1,238 
419,347 18,897 35,429 28 454 2,070 
FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Female commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 
Female 
Total WAF Nursés | WMSC WAC wo Total Male Female 
723 5 542 23 153 10 338,773 | 337,340 1,433 
965 260 683 20 2 8 361,496 | 359,149 2,347 


=) neludes ali officers and enlisted. 


5; ~ United States Navy Personnel 
; On Active Duty in the Regular Establishment 
Source: Department of the Navy 


Officers Nurses! Enlisted Off. Cand. Total 
8,430 488 84,615 1,697 95,230 
9,038 02 85,467 1,883 96,890 
9,783 332 83,343 1,595 95,053 

13,162 442 144,824 2,569 160,997 
28,42 671 247,417 7,918 284,427 
67,786 1,778 556,477 1529 OT 
174,245 5,431 1,507,779 54,295 1,741,750 
267,754 399 2,600, 153 105,059 2,981,365 
320,293 11,086 2,988,207 1,231 3,380,817 
135,581 5.580 4,722 + ,398 
50,334 2,100 442,579 3,648 498,661 
EL GME loythe 6-2 imie le 6544 369,121 4,625 419,162 
APO Vaal toad mode eet 396,242 5,358 449,575 
ye a 2S een 331,860 5,037 381,538 


GNurses included with officers after Aug. 1, 1947. 


United States Naval Expenditures 
Source: The United States Navy 


Aircraft 4 

construc- Public Total of All others 
fiscal Amount Ship con- tion (in- Modern: Works columns equals cols 
Year expended struction cludes . ization (direct) 3,4,5 &6 - 

airships) 
WT. . $231,671,137 an ae ‘ $53,506,768} $178,164,369 
18. . E "1 252,200,537 917,247,017 
19... 332,937,756) 1,388,160,852 

0.. 8,48. 240,157,639], 598,327,937 
ae i 963,449,978| 202,744,852 F 219,147,329] 744,302,649 
22... 485,583,028] 128,862,991 $998,462)... 14,124,036 143,985,490! _ 341,597,537 
J23.. 308,943,019} 46,681,919 4,073,523) .......065 092,933 59,848,377 249,094,642 
124... 316,716,719] 41,696,913 SOG LO Ner. « catamtntors 4,150,614 53,147,715) 263,569,004 
125... 323,940,534) 34,021,549 §,295,957| $212,832 3.816 43,347,114 0,593, 
30. . 375,291,828]  49,872,20 14,385,563] 7,810,995 6,818,912 78,887,681 296,404,147 
31... 357,806,219| 37,928,742 13,157,747} 7,605,862 12,830,323 71,522,675| 286,283,543 
132... 353,628,362 39,203,814 13,535,05 7,742,834 13,012,598 73,494,300| 280,134,062 
133... 342,176, 48,251,178 13,123,811} 12,349,210 11,214,276 84,938,476 257,237,940 
134. 303,639,404| _ 66,730,837 4,281,505) 5,565,767 13,975,969 90,554,080} 213,085,324 
Has) MOOS] abate ies) Ores) AGG TTI) dovaaita| ae 
*. 18,625,222} 182,679, 5227, i 7 1243, ,382,0 

aoe. 2 243,346 8,609,029] 208,690,219} 330,340,570 
S8*. 7,512,683| 225,854,146) 362,091,345 
39*. 34,383,582 285,340,303} 374,865,881 
40*. 72,503,15 425,334,543) 460,435,250 
41*. 361,654,523| 1,463,972,86 793,624,584 
42*. 975,758,503| 5,003,196,461| 3,159,961,117 
43%. 337,665,461/11,896,973,301| 7,459,074,585 
44% 1,488, 168,628|13,499,336,944/12,373,380,58 
A5*. 1,576,096, 921|12,345,299,382|17,035,122,455 
AG*. 33,051, 2,833,608,421)11,629,938,430 
AT*. 251,823,957| 1,076,185,468| 4,629,230,948 
48* 133,526,058] 666,350,048) 3,629,905,709 
49% 84,151,387! 721,953,410! 3,716,285,381 


Note: *Includes Emergency funds transferred to the Navy for expenditures, but does not include 
fense aid, defense pouig or UNRRA allocations nor emergency relief funds allotted to the Navy for 


ligations. 


~*~ 
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‘Women’s 
WAC, RA—Women’s Army 
The Women’s Armed Services Integration Act of 
1948 establishing the Women’s Army Corps in the 
Regular Army, was signed by President Truman 
(June 12, 1948). Authorization was set for the first 
two years at 500 officers, 75 warrant officers and 
7,500 enlisted women. At the end of that period 
legislation set at two per cent of Regular Army 
strength the number of women who may serve at 
any one time. The bill also authorized the estab- 
lishment of a WAC Section in the Organized Re- 
serve rae 
Originally established as the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary s (May 14, 1942), the WAAC bill, 
signed by President Roosevelt (July 1, 1943) made 
the afer @ component part of the Army of the 
United States. 4 
The WAC, RA was established so that there would 
be a nucleus of a corps ready for expansion in case 
of an emergency; to find out how and where 
women could best be used; to provide for more 
economical. use of personnel by using women in 


Women in Regular Na 


Women in Regular Navy and Naval Reserve, Capt. 
Naval Personnel. Address, Navy Department, Washington 25, D 


Congress approved on June 12, 1948 a law to 
abolish the Women’s Reserve as a branch of the 
Naval Reserve and transferred to the aporepriate 
components of the Naval Reserve all officers and 
enlisted women who were members of the 
Women’s Reserve. The period of enlistments of 
women in the Naval Reserve will be the same as 
for male enlisted members of the Naval Reserve. 

The law now authorizes the enlistment and ap- 
peminent of women in the Regular Navy and 

aval Reserve. The authorized strength is two per- 
cent of the authorized enlisted strength of the 
Regular Navy. The commissioned and warrant 
officers are not to exceed 10 percent of the au- 
thorized number of enlisted women in the Regular 
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Navy. The law provided that for a period of ty 
years following the date of the Act the ac! 
number of women in the Regular Navy should n 
exceed 500 officers, 20 warrants and 6,000 en ee 
All provisions of law rela to pay, leave, mon 
allowances and other benefits and emoluments é 
male personnel of the Regular Navy are applies 
to women personnel of the Regular Navy. Howeve 
husbands of women in the Regular Navy will not 
considered dependents unless they are in fact 
pendent on their wives for their chief support. — 
They shall not be assigned to duty in airer 
while such aircraft are engaged in combat missior 
nor shall they be assigned to duty on vessels of tr 


o 


Navy except hospital ships and naval transport! 


Women in the Air Force 


Address: Headquarters, United States Air Fore 
Washington 25, D. C. ; 


WAFs—Director, Colonel Geraldine P. May. 

Women in the Air Force gained regular status as 
a result of the passage of Public Law 625, 80th 
Congress. Prior to this, women serving at air bases 
and installations were a part of the Army of the 
United States. By October 1, 1948 all enlisted 
women serving at Air Force installations either 
remained in the WAC and were transferred to 
Army installations or enlisted in the United States 
Air Force, 

Women serving in the Air Force have no official 
designation other than Women in the United States 
Air Force. 

The law provided that up to June 12, 1950, the 
number of women in the Regular Air Force would 
not exceed 300 officers, 40 warrant officers and 
4,000 enlisted women. Subsequent strength may not 
exceed 2 per cent of the authorized commissioned, 
warrant and enlisted strength of the Regular Air 
Force. Women between the ages of 18 and 35 years 
are eligible for enlistment. Applicants who have 
not reached their 21st birthday must furnish writ- 


ten consent of parents or guardian. Women wit 
prior military “service are eligibie provided thes 
age does not exceed 35 plus the number of yea 
of completed honorable active WAC service sine 
July 1, 1943. Women without ‘prior mili 
service must be single and all applicants must k 
citizens of the United States, high school graduat: 
and have no dependents under 18 years of age, 
Women who qualify may enlist for 4, 5 or 6 yea 
of active duty. As of June 30, 1950 approximate? 
4,300 women were on duty with the United State 
Air Force. in 
Air Force Officer Candidate School, Lackland A 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas, accepts applic¢ 
tions from both men and women fer classes begir 
ning four times a year. Candidates successful] 
completing the course are commissioned secon® 
lieutenants in the United States Air Force Resery/ 
Applicants must be between the ages of 2015 ane 
2642 years at time of application. Regulation 
governing Air Force Reserve activities are also apa: 
Plicable to women, ia eh 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World War I 


Source: U. S, War Department 


Total H 
Mobilized Killed and Wounded Pri 
Forces Died Casualties jand Missing Gusccinee 
oe ALLIES ee pata Number umber 
OT AE SP ARES SRS OREN ,900, +700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 5 5 
PROGR ster S A ah rats os »410,000 1,357,800 4,266,000 or ates B00 
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TTA mis orc aossc6) serene ote ag 15,000 000 947,000 600,000 2,197,000 
ban eid eo rone ce 364,800 
2 
335,706 120,000 0, 535:706 
133,148 152,958 331,106 
13,716 44,686 34,659 3,061 
5,000 ni 1,000 27,000 
7,222 13,751 12,318 33,2917 
0 * 10,000 7,000 20,000 
5,152,115 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,104,209 
yea ies POWERS ; z 
ermany.......+ Bien a 1,060,000 1,773,700 4,216,05: 
Austria-Hungary......! 7,800,000 | 1/200/000 3°620;000 2'200'600 71020;000 
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Total.i.c. scones 22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 
—_—— SE | | eee 
Grand total,.! 65,038,819 8,538,315 21,219,452 7,750,919 37,508,686 57.6 


authorized strength of the U, S. Corps of 

ets is 2,496. Cadets appointed in number and 

source as follows: : 

om each State at large...........-...... 3 
each mal district........... 1,740 

om each Territory (Hawaii and Alaska). . 8 

the District. of Columbia............8 
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2 Of whom 3 are appointed upon the recommen- 
ition of the Vice President, 40 are selected from 
mong the honor graduates of those educational 

titutions designated as ‘‘honor military schools,” 

40 are chosen from among the sons of veter- 

who were killed in action or have died, or 
hereafter die, of wounds or disease contracted 
ine of duty in World War I and II, and 89 upon 
personal selection of the President. 
“Candidates are eligible for admission from the 

y they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
rom the National Guard) until the day they be- 

ne 22 years of age, on which latter day they are 

ot eligible. Veterans of World War II are eligible 
until the day they become 24 years of age. The 
andidate must never have been married. The 
imum height requirement is 5 ft., 6 in. 
Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 
designated during the year preceding admission. 
Hor each vacancy from a State or Congres- 
ional district four candidates may be nomi- 
nated: a principal, a first alternate, second alter- 
te and third alternate. The selection of these 
didates is left entirely with the Senator or Rep- 
entative who has the vacancy at his disposal. 

Competitive examinations in the autumn of 1950 
‘or entrance to the Academy were opened for the 
first time to members of the Army Organized Re- 
serve, the Air Reserve, the National Guard and 
he Air National Guard. Successful candidates to 
é enrolled for the 1951-52 school year. 

Each candidate must pass a rigid medical exam- 
nation and physical aptitude test and none is 


enders him unfit for military service. In addition, 
Sach candidate must pass an examination in the 
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subjects of mathematics (algebra and geometry), 
English, grammar, aatct and poerataey and 


at accredited universities and colleges of recognized 
i submit educational certificates which 


The course of, study is four years, during which 
time the cadets. are under military control. 

The pay of a cadet is $936 per year plus rations, 
This with the initial deposit of $300 to cover uni- 
forms, is considered enough to meet actual needs. 
On graduation, cadets, except Filipino and foreign, 
may be commissioned second lieutenants in the 
U. S. Army or Air Force. They receive the degree 
of bachelor of science. 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an_agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged hy competent authority. 

The United States Military Academy opened July 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been a 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. 

In addition to the 2,496 designated cadets, the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to permit not 
exceeding four Filipinos (one for each entering 
class), to be designated ‘by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, to receive instruction 
at the United States Military Academy, under the 
provision of the act of Congress approved 28 May 
1908, as amended. 

The act of 24 June 1938, as amended by the act 
of 26 June 1946, authorizes the President of the 
United States to permit not exceeding 20 persons at 
a time from the Latin American Republics to re- 
ceive instruction at the United States Military 
Academy. Not more than three persons from any 
one of such republics may receive instruction 
under authority of that law at the same time. 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been per- 
mitted from time to time to attend the Military 
Academy upon specific authorization of the United 
States Congress in each case but are not entitled 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appoint- 
esed to.any office or position in the United States 

rmy. 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy is 
Major General Bryant E. Moore, USA; the Dean 
of the Academic Board is Brig. General Harris 
Jones, USA. 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


The students of the Naval Academy hold ap- 
pdintments as midshipmen, U. S. Navy. Under 
fhe law five midshipmen are allowed for each 
Senator, Representative, Delegate in Congress, and 
the Vice-President; five from the District of 
Columbia; five from Puerto Rico, appointed on 
nomination of the Resident Commissioner; four, 
from the Republic of the Philippine Islands upon 
jesignation of the President of the United States 
and one from the Canal Zone. In addition, the 
law provides for 75 annually from -thé- United 
Stateseat-large appointed by the President; 160 
ynnually from the Nayy and Marine Corps; 160 
ynnually from the Naval Reserve and the Marine 
Sorps Reserve; and 20 annually from Honor 
Vilitary Schools and Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ng Corps units. Also, the law provides for a total 
sf not more than 40 midshipmen-at-large ap- 
jointed by the President from among the sons of 
members of the land or naval forces (including 
male and female members of the Army, Navy, 
Viarine Corps, and Coast Guard, and all com- 
yonents thereof) of the United States, who were 
‘illed in action or have died, or may hereafter 
jie, of wounds or injuries received, or disease 
ontracted, or preexisting injury or disease aggra- 
rated, in active service during ‘World War I or 
World War II; one midshipman from Puerto Rico, 
yho must be a native of that Island; and an act 
f Congress approved 24 November 1945 provides 
hat the number of midshipmen authorized by law 
4% the United States Naval Academy, be increased 
yy such number as may be appointed by the 
resident from the United States at large from 
mong the sons of persons who have been or shall 
ereafter be awarded a Medal of Honor in the 
ame of Congress for acts performed while in 
ny of the armed forces of the United States. An 
dditional law authorizes the admission of not 
nore than 20 midshipmen from other American 
tepublics and the Dominion of Canada with not 
nore than 3 from any one Republic nor more than 
“from Canada. Entrance regulations may be ob- 
ained upon application to the Bureau of Naval 
Bennel, Department of the Navy, Washington 


’ 


25, D. C., or United States Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Maryland. 

There are three separate and distinct methods 
of qualifying for admission to the Naval Academy 
—(a) by passing the regular entrance examination; 
(b) by presenting an acceptable secondary schoo. 
certificate and passing a substantiating examina- 
tion in mathematics and English only; and (c) by 
presenting acceptable secondary school and college 
certificates. All candidates are required to take a 
a S. Naval Academy Aptitude Test.’ Only 
those candidates who receive outright Congres- 
sional nominations are permitted to utilize the 
college certificate method of qualifying. 

All candidates, except Filipinos, Canadians, and 
candidates from American Republics, are required 
to be citizens of the United States. Candidates must 
not be less than 17 or more than 22 years of age 
July 1 of the calendar year they enter the 
Academy, 

The course at the Naval Academy covers a period 
of four years. During the Summer Term the mid- 
shipmen of the three upper classes are divided 
into units assigned for practical instruction in 
ships of the U. 8. Fleet or basic aviation training, 

Graduates in all respects qualified are commis- 
sioned as Ensigns in the U. S. Navy and from each 
graduating class a limited number may be com- 
missioned as 2nd Lieutenants in the U. S. Marine 
Corps, to fill existing vacancies. In addition, at 
the present time a limited number of the°members 
of graduating classes may be commissioned in the 
U.S. Air Force. Graduates who are commissioned 
shall serve in a probationary status for three years 
from graduation, unless sooner discharged. 

The height of candidates for admission shall 
not be less than 5 feet, 6 inches; and the mini- 
mum weight shall be 120 pounds. Midshipmen shall 
not marry; and any midshipman found to be mar- 
ried shall be recommended for discharge. Graduates 
of the Naval Academy while serving under a re- 
vocable commission in a probationary status may 
marry after graduaton. ; 

Each candidate who has passed the required ex- 
aminations must deposit $100 to cover part of the 
initial outfit and may deposit up to $350. For those 
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ho t only $100 the Cseh ie cee in oe oe 
eens rabies 
men’ 
ing textbooks, e a erece os Pi 
EE RS oe 
aie ms from m r 
Hach candidate is requited to execute phe é en} ee aaa he Naval 
ment with consent of parents or guardian i idshipman is 6 a year 
minor, which obligates him to complete the contes it of 
ered anon wi ab Fe Ge ecnien ae eee eat of fae Weval dtadeny i Vice 2 
endered upon gradua' MR ae as Adi 
missioned officer in the U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine ' W. Hill, S. Navy. 


United States Coast Guard 


The United States Coast Guard. serves as the | the Public Health Service were 19 doctors, 29 de 
federal police force’ and protector of life and/| officers, one scientist officer, one sanitary engin 
property on the sea and navigable waters of the| and 10 nurses, besides 250 local physicians sé 
United States. This role includes maintenance | part time. The authorized force of civilian 
of more’ than 37,000 aids to navigation—light- | ployees was 5,407. During the year there 
houses, buoys, bells, etc.—along 40,000 miles of | 3,227 original enlistments. : 
waters; lifesaving activities; removal of derelicts Chief among the groups organized for the ws 
ahd other menaces to navigation; marine inspec- emergency was the Coast Guard Reserve, a m 
tion; ice-breaking; medical aid to seamen; law tary supplement similar to the United 
enforcement on the high seas and navigable| Naval Reserve. By an amendment to the act 
waters of the United States and in Alaska; the| tablishing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, knoy 
prevention of smuggling: patrol of the North as the Spars, also was organized. Nea 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate the tak- | 9.000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers serv 
ing of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; aid} during World War II. The Women’s Reserve wa 
during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of the demobilized with the cessation of hostilities. 


International Ice Patrol to report the amount of Traini F A r ® 
ing facilities- included on June 30, 1950 
iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing the recruit xecelvink center ainGane wae 


North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather sta- . 
tions; and supervising the engagement, records erie eee see pee os _ 
‘and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the} Gficer cendidiates + hecsive-dains tir tinea 
Merchant Marine. To carry out its many func- ~ 
tions, the Coast Guard has @ fleet of cutters and| The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly Air— 
planes and a large trained personnel. Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chie! 
: - of Staff (Feb,, 1944) has the Commandant of 
The Coast Guard is administered by the Com-| Coast Guard as its head, assisted by a board of 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in| representatives from the Army and Navy i 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of a a 
12 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental| The Coast Guard maintained 37,702 aids tox 
United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and the | Navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
Virgin Islands. A military Service constituting a | marks, fog signals and radio: beacons). In July 
branch of the land and naval forces of the United | 1950, 30 fixed Loran stations were being op 
States at all times the Coast Guard operates under | erated by the Coast Guard and 18 Racon stan’ 
the Treasury in time of peace and as part.of the | tions were being operated on the Atlantic and 
Navy im time of war or when the President so| Pacific coasts and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico andy 
directs. Alaska. The scientific improvements of radio and: 
dar being applied now to peacetime aids ha 
Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 | ‘ 
when an Act of Congress, written to enforce the | 28™es coined from their description, for example 
‘aed idi “ ANRAC control station (Aids to Navigation RAdiod 
Customs Laws, provided for the building of ‘‘ten : ‘ 
» Controlled), which is a radio device to light and: 
boats’’ to protect the revenue. These came to be : . : 

A extinguish electric lights and operate fog signals; 
known as the Revenue-Marine, later known as the LORAN . : 
Revenule-Cutter Service. The present name of the | (¢ radio transmitting station (LOng Ranges 
organization dates from Jan. 28, 1915, when the| Aid Navigation), first used during the war tox 

-C ife- . obtain longitude and latitude positions: RACON) 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were . ; 
merged into one—the United States Coast Guard, | Station (RAdar beaCONs), which gives distances 
The Service’s duties were increased when the | 22d bearing—within 120 miles—of an airplane o 
Coast Guard was consolidated (July 1, 1939) with | Ship from such a beacon. } 
the Lighthouse Service and again on Feb. 28, 1942 The Coast Guard operates land telephone lines 
When functions of. the Bureau of Marine Inspection | and submarine cables along the coastline, con=—) 
ond Navigation were transferred to the Coast} necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other# 
Guard by Executive order. This last addition] units. The facilities imclude radio traffic sta-: 
means that the Service now furthers safety at|tions and air radio stations. Medium fre- 
Sea through supervision of the construction and |. quency direction finder stations, previously aper- 
equipment of merchant. ships and by exercising | ateq along the coasts have been discontinued as a 
disciplinary controls over their personnel, navigational aid to the publics owing to the user 

To meet wartime exigencies, various groups were | generally of shipboard direction finders in con- 
formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per-| junction with Marine radio-beacons and the 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June 30, | utilization of Loran and Radar. They have been) 
1950 to about 25,000 officers and men in the regular | continued. however, at strategic points for searen: 
establishment, Detailed to the Coast Guard from | and rescue purposes. 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


The United States Coast Guard Academy, New, entrance to cover initial costs of uniforms, text 
London, Conn., was founded in 1876. The adminis- | books and other expenses. The government will) 
tration building is named Hamilton Hall in honor | lend $250 ee this purpose, to be repaid in ge | 
of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the | @eductions from pay. 


S : on graduation, a Cadet i i 
Treasury, who founded the Coast. Guard (1790). the prestent as an Ensign in the Coast Guaree , 


The Academiy’s four-year course embraces en-.| ceiving the same pay and allowances as an officer 
gineering, military science, cultural and other | of similar rank in the Army, Navy or Marines. 
professional subjects. Cadets are paid $936 a year Major petty officer training activities are cen+ 
with rations and are required to deposit $200 on | tered in Groton, Conn. 


| 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


Union Army, according to records in the office Confederate Army, estimated, no offici | 
of the Adjutant General of the War Department in }| in the office of the “Adjutant General ofthe Searle 
Washington—killed or died of wounds, 110,070 | Department in Washington—killed in battle, 52,< 
(6,365. officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,- | 954 (2,086 officers, 50,868 men); died of wounds, | 
686 (2,795 officers, 221,791 men); other deaths, 21,570 (1,246 officers, 20,324 men); died of disease, | 
94,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men), Totals, 359,528 | 59,297 (1,294 officers, 58,003 men), Totals, 133,785 
(9,584 officers, 349,944 men), (4,626 ee 129, 159 men), 
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Marine is organized as a separate 
it of the Navy Department, headed by a 
general who serves a four-year term as 
a by appointment of the Senate and, 
. The present Commandant, General 
, ass office January 1, 1948. His 

arters are in Washington, D. C. 
e are two Fleet Marine Forces (Atlantic and 
ific), each containing one infantry division and 
aircraft wing, and supporting and service 
nts. Each is commanded by a lieutenant gen- 
of the Marines, and their primary mission is 
ervice with the fleet. But the Marines also 
such other duties as the President may 
ane provided that such ‘additional duties shall 
detract from or interfere with the operations 
, Which the Marine Corps is primarily organ- 


e National Security Act of 1947 further pro- 
that the Marines develop, ‘‘in coordination 
n the Army and Air Force, those phases of 
Shibious operations which pertain to the tac- 
s, technique and ey employed by land- 
forces.’ This the Marines did in 1950, while 
ng their strength in accordance with budget- 
dictates to a total of 7,254 officers and 67,025 
sted men on June 30. . 
hen fighting broke out in Korea, General Doug- 
MacArthur called for the Marines’ air-ground 
and got it. The Marines’ organized ground 
serves were mobilized, shortly after their fourth 
ual summer camp, and specific air reserve units 
-called up. Then began mobilization of the 
ines’ yolunteer reserves. 
he Marines called for volunteers, their tradi- 
onal source of manpower. It permitted men who 
not wish to join the regular Marine Corps to 
ist in the volunteer reserve, then accep 
d active duty while there was fighting to be 
It also lowered the minimum enlistment 
d in the regular Corps to three years. 
nlistees in the Marine Corps must be native- 
| or fully naturalized citizens, 17 years of age 
under 29, or men with previous Marine Corps 
ve service not over 31 when this prior service is 
acted from actual age. Height limits are 64 to 75 
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inches, except that men 17 to 19 may be accepted if 
63 inches in height. Applicants must present evi- 
dence of good character and meet additional physi- 
cal and educational standards. 

ruits from the eastern United States aceon yd 
receive first, intensive training at Parris Island, 
while those enlisting west of the Mississippi go ini- 
tially to San Diego, Calif. 

Officers are commissioned from the ranks, civil 
life, Naval Academy, Naval Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps, and the collegiate Platoon’ Leaders 
Class. Women officers are commissioned from the 
Women Officers Training Class at Quantico, Va. 

Every Marine is encouraged to study for ad- 
vancement. Specialty fields include all those neces- 
sary to provide highly trained landing forces and 
close-support aviation, Aviation, trained for land 
and carrier-based operations, accounts for about 
seventeen percent of the Fleet Marine Forces. Thus 
Marines serve on land, on sea, and in the air, 
wherever needed. ; 

WOMEN MARINES 

Women Marines, authorized as regulars for the 
first time in 1948, are on duty at Headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., at Marine Corps posts and 
stations and at various reserve district and re- 
cruiting headquarters. They replaced men for 


combat in several ground and aviation (non-flying) - 


specialties. They included women members of the 
organized reserve who were mobilized in the 
Korean emergency. Women in the Marine Corps 
volunteer reserve were not mobilized. Women with 
children under 18 years of age, regardless of legal 
custody, will not be enlisted or reenlisted in the 
Marine Corps. 

Volunteers for enlistment must be-native born 
or fully naturalized, 18 years of age, but under 31. 
Applicants must present evidence of good character 
and meet additional physical and educational 
standards. Recruits for the regular Marine Corps 
receive training at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island, S. C. 

Before the Korean fighting began, there were 
activated’ 13 platoons of organized reserves for 
women in as many cities, with a training schedule 
of two-hour drills weekly. 


‘The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
je largest unit of the United States Merchant 
farine Cadet Corps and the fourth permanent 
ederal Academy for officer training—has a com- 
lement of 1,000 Cadet-Midshipmen from every 
ate in the Union, and the District of Columbia, 
aska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


in completion of courses, gradilate Cadet-Mid- 
ipmen are examined for their original Merchant 
farine license as deck or engineer officers in any 
tip in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 
és also receive a Bachelor of Science degree and 
mmmissions as officers in the United States Naval 
eserve and in the United States Maritime Service. 
ver 9,000 have been graduated from the Cadet 
prps and its Academy since 1938. 
The course of the United. States Merchant 
flarine Cadet Corps is four-yéars and consists of 
je year as Fourth Classman at the Academy; 
ne year as Third Classman aboard a ship and two 
Sars as Secona and First Classman at the Acad- 


Prppolatment of candidates is governed by a state 
id territory quota system based on population. A 
indidate must possess a minimum of 15 units 
om accredited schools and pass a nation-wide 
mmpetitive examination as well as a rigid U. S. 
avy Officer physical examination. Examinations 


United States Merchant Marine Academy - 


are made up and graded by competent college en- 
trance authorities. 

A candidate must be a male citizen of the 
United States, not less than 16 years and ‘six 
months of age and not over 21 years of age on the 
date the application is received by the Supervisor, 
Veterans of the armed services and the merchant 
marine must not be over 24 years of age. A can- 
didate must be of good moral character, of sound 
constitution and not be less than 5 feet 6 inches or 
more than 6 feet 4 inches in height. Candidates 
must have a minimum vision of 20/20 in each eye 
without glasses. 

Requests for further information and applica- 
tions for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman should 
be addressed to the Supervisor, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, Div. of Mar. Trg. 
piste Adm. U. S. Dept. of Comm., Washington 25, 


D. f 

The Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., is situated 
on the north shore of Long Island near the conflu- 
ence of Long Island Sound and the East River and 
covers 65 acres, : 

Under federal legislation the Academy is 
authorized to receive 50 Filipinos, and not more 
than 12 candidates each year from Latin American 
Republics, for the full four-year course. 

The Superintendent of the Acadeniy is Rear 
Admiral Gordon McLintock, U.S.M.S, 


Veterans in U. S. 


Medical Schools 


Source: Journal of the American Medical Association 


: ercentage of veterans enrolled in the 
Eiieal schools and schools of the basic medical 
Jences in the United States during 1949-1950 was 
.9 ver cent, which is almost identical with the 
sure 65.8 per cent for the preceding year. Of the 
tal of 25,103 students 16,541 were veterans. 
inety-nine of the veterans were women. Veterans 


comprised 58.9 per cent of the freshman class, 
a definite decline from the 70 per cent of the pre- 
ceding year and the peak enrolment of 173.4 per 
cent veterans in the freshman class that entered 
medical school in 1947. The percentages of vet- 
erans in other classes were sophomores 69.4 per 
cent, juniors 72.7 per cent and seniors 63.2 per cent. 


Men Women Total 

- men 

Vet- Vet- and 
: erans | Other | Total erans Other | Total | women 
135 | 2,520 | 6,655 17 370 387 | 7,042 

(oem 4383 | 1'586-| 5.969 21 354 375 | 61344 
Byoenores 4396 | 1219 | 5,615 28 436 464 | “6107 
ao: 3,528 | 1,530 | 5,058 33 | 547 | 580 | 5,638 
Totals Sie | at errr ole paso )-6)865 | 23,297 99 | 1,707 | 1,806 | 25,103 
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estes 5,650 | 43,294 4,035 
2,344 "430 54,616 
1,032 | 12,025 12,111 
365 4,423 4,065 
1,032 | 4,159 24,315 5 
365 435 14,048 15, 
304 | 13,878 9,766 
1 365 | 7,559 37,384 41,4 
452 365 | 5,872 9,474 
Eee hi eaite 78 | 2,747 | 38,660 5,008 
ee 300 1383 | 15,796 12/333 
Bea eh as 261 | 1,397 | 11,747 4,157 4,57 
45 365 | 7,876 13,389 14 
tele 627 | 7,692 2. See 31,217 34 
771 | 11,103 4,260 4, 
627 | 5,603 3,693 4, 
365 | 9,418 11,593 12 
1,913 | 26,497 10,590 12, 
Has | Ta Bi ; 
365 pees es 1,929 8 
1,928 ; |__| ———_. - 
feat are 365 | 4,043 .....1 4,078 [622,646 | 59,362 


U. S. Army, Air Force and Navy Casualties, World War Il 


ARMY AND AIR FORCE 
Source: Department of the Army. As of 
June. 30, 1946—all figures subject to 


change. 
Battle casualties, Dec. 1, 1941, 
through Dec. 31, 1945, 


Total mobilized = Se Meee ery 10,400,000 seas | U.S. 

neludes tot: army personnel serving 

from Dec. 1, 1941, eircueh Sept. 1 teas pb “rl 
T9465.) 1057 | 860 | 1 

Killedund died)... ..0 sie. 225,155 2 : 


Air Force personnel from Dec. 1, 1941, 
, through Dec. 31, 1945.) 


Wounded casualties................45 


Prisoners and missing............... 151,597 natn ea ay Mime: ree ooh A et 
SP ReCMLMOMRUNCIOB yr oe ek ere wide o's 948,574 Van ieee ane eR eee 
ER MENG ies ie hc eS 2 Aho SA 9.0) Total 


~ Source: Department of the Navy 


NAVY 


Total dead and wounded of all naval servic 


from Dec. 7, 1941, to Dec. 31, 1946 


571,822 | Navy 


Over- In 


22,473 | 16,873 


Wounded 
(Not included in death totals) 


World War I Debt Owed U. S. as of July 1, 1950 


Source: Treasury Department . 


Interest st- 


Interest accruec 
poned and pay- 


and unpaid un- 


Total Principal able und der fundi 

Country Indebetedness Unpaid inaiaconr: “ moratoria 

penis cot ina agreement: agreements 

ucnade 545,159,077.6 400,68 

PUIEL ys eet Soh > H 60 ,680,000:00 3,750,000.00 140, 6G) 
Ozechostovakia 98;009'765.17 TCH,24T 108-90 We aks chr Gee 32788 O56 oo 
Estonla,......... 27,354,350.81 16,466,012.87 492,360.20 10,395,977.74 
Bitar tc ,757, 129.46 1271,725.59 485,385.32 18.55 
France tec iessees} 4,991,864'314.40 |  3,863'650°000.00 38,636,500.00 | 1,089,577,814.4G) 
Germany mie... .... '024,539.5 25,O80;480.668 |r an cca eeee 44,058, 93) 

Great Britain... 2.) 1)! 7,175, 159,301.93 | 4,368;000;000.00 131,520,000.00'| 2,675,639)301! 

enener i yw es. 395052'735.10 31,516,000. 49/080. 7,087,655, 
Fiungary............. 3,072'788.8 1,908;560.00 57,072.75 1,107/156.12. 
MEN Oe ee AR, 2,077, 122'159.34 | 2,004;900,000.00 2,506, 125.00 69,716,034.34 
MORE MA enc eN, 5 y : 6,879,464.20 205;989.96 4'225'610.00) 
Lithuania ,197;682.00 185,930.46 3;758,365.16 
Poland... ...: 206,057,000.00 6,161,835.00 | * 130/107'089.20 
Rumania... . - (972,816, 63,860, 560.43 10... . Seen ae 20,112/255.96 
Yugoslavia 64,937,343.78 61,625,000:00. |. 0. cee 3)312'343.-78 
Totaliosa.. ENS alte 15,603,265,294.30 | 11,230,233,594.65 ; 04 

uniidea debia. Mere : 3,594.6 184,450,278.69 4,188,581,426, 
ATMENID Pe Wes. ks ,381,058.6 11,959}017.49 4 9 ere eee ne S 
RUSSIA ee os 496,229'562.23 192/601,297 37s nk seers 303'698 264 48 
Motel nates aii cus. 526,610,620.90 204,561,214.86 |........... 4 
Grand total. |). 1"): 16,129,875,915.20 | 11,434,794'809.51 184,450,278.69 Bie esO sored 


4,510;630,827. 00) 


Note: Indebtedness of Germany to the U. S. on account of costs of Arm at 
under Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928. as amended, not shown in ebae ane sade 
A Senate Joint Resolution, approved Aug. 24, 1949, provides “‘that any future payments by th 
Republic of Finland on the principal or interest of its debt of the First World War to the Unite 
States shall be used to provide educational and technical instruction and training in the United States 
sor eee pee. open a and. sechalcss rire oa for institutions of high educatio 
i Pp opportunities for American i 
Re ies Mei Ach citizens to carry out academic and scient: 
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Selective Service Act and Selective Service System 
Source: Selective Service System 


Selective Service Act of 1948 was enacted by | It was predicted that these depen regula- 
sress, approved June 24, 1948, as an imperative | tions might be changed near Merced not the cea 
sé measure at the request of President Tru- Local boards may grant deferments to permit 
Major General Lewis B. Hershey, who had | high school students to continue their courses, if 
wartime director, was appointed Direc- | their scholastic record is satisfactory, until gradua- 
Selective Service. The Selective Training | tion, or until they reach the age of 20, whichever 
ce Act of 1940 had expired March, 31, 1947. | is first, and to college and university students sat- 
1948 Act was extended July 9, 1950, for a | isfactorily pursuing a full-time course at a college 
d of one year, with two amendments. university or similar institution of learning, until 
ne amendment gives the President authority to | the end of the academic year. 
I into active service without their consent any The following five classes, with sub-divisions, 
all members and units of any or all reserve | were established: Classe? 
mponents of the armed forces. 1-A—Available for military service. . 
1-A-O—Conscientious objector available for non- 
combatant service only. 
1-C—Member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey or the Public Health Service. 


proximately 30,000 men were inducted into the Panam ae ee a component or-student 


by Selective Service in November and De- 
of 1948 and January of 1949. Temporary Class 2 > 
ntinuance of calls was then announced by the | 2-A—Deferred because of civilian employment 
artment of Defense. The System remained in- | (except agriculture). 
on a skeletonized basis under drastically re- 2-C—Deferred because of employment in agri- 
d appropriation. The 3659 local boards con- | culture. Class 3 
to register men between the ages of 18 and| 3-A—Deferred because of dependents, 


: Class 4 
4-A—Registrant who has completed service; 
sole surviving son. 
4-B—Official deferred by law. 


necessary strength. 4-D—Minister of religion or divinity student. 
he first call from the Department of Defense |; 4-E—Conscientious objector epee to both 
ter the authorization announcement was for | combatant and non-combatant military service. 
,000 men. It was issued on July 10, the men to| 4-F—Physically, mentally or morally unfit. 
mee in a ee aoe ised Class 5 
p to! or delivery in September, October an 5-A—Registrant over the e of liability for 
ovember to 170,000, and it was predicted that | military peek ie: be q 
ture monthly calls would continue at the same Exemptions and deferments continue only so long 
@ higher rate. 3 as the cause for them remains. There are no so~ 
ediately after receiving the first call, Major | called “blanket” or ‘‘group” deferments. The 
al Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective | individual’s status with respect to his activity or 
arvice, notified State Directors of the numbers | employment, as determined by the local board, is 
portioned to their states on the basis of those | the governing consideration. 
assified 1-A—that is, those available for service. The induction program provides for the calling 
eneral Hershey took similar action after the other | of registrants in the sequence of their birth day, 
iis were issued. At the same time, he reaffirmed | beginning with men in the 25-year-old bracket 
€ policy of decentralization governing administra- | and working down into the lower age brackets. 
on of Selective Service and said that inaquiries| The first calls for draftees were issued by the 
mnecerning numbers of men allocated to an indi- | Armed Forces (September, 1948). for two quotas, 
dual state should be made to the State Director | 10,000 and 15,000, respectively, for delivery before 
Selective Service for that state, as should all| the end of the year. The January (1949) call was 
quiries concerning state administration. for 10,000. Physical examinations began in Oc- 
Armed forces examining stations began examin- | tober and the first groups of registrants passed 
@ men sent to them by the local boards soon | as fit were inducted in November. 
‘ter the middle of July. ae Reemployment rights for draftees, as established 
Selective Service has no means of predicting | by the 1948 Act, are substantially the same as under 
hat future calls may be levied on it by the| the old Selective Service Act, with administration 
epartment of Defense for men for the armed | ynder the Department of Labor. 
rces, a i ee in ase neers Sere tage ta Otganlzationior syetont 
gespousible io” the process by which men. de- | ihe Selective Service 8 
ystem is composed of 3 
fe whe vie ‘of 12 and 26 are made available for national he adquarters at m3 G St. N.W., Wash- 
elective Service as we know it today, it should | meton 25, D. C., State headquarters in eac 
Seaph seized, has been in continuous operation | State; and headquarters similarly organized and 


with the same functions in New York City, 
ace June of 1948. There are no eurrent_changes | /2” istrict of .Columbia, Alaska, Hawail, the 


rules or procedures. d Ay 
in the World War If operation, the armed | Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico—a total o : 
es ook Selective Service—set physical and Spee nately 23.000) ocel arate eee we 
ae standards and conduct physical examina- popula Be areas, “and, pak populous. urban ares 
$ one for each i population. Hac! oard is 
Peo mary Serr wsquisions .of the 1048 Ago Composed: of ee oe mare mene oH pea end: 
he purpose of the Act is to help meet the im- ne or more boards of appeals are in operation 
gate. Peaifetents of the Armed Forces and to | in, each State and Territory, and in New work 
iid up the Reserve components. City, the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands 
All males between 18 and 26 residing in the} and Puerto Rico. : 
nited States are required to register .on dates Questionnaires are sent to registrants soon after 
oclaimed by the President, with few exceptions. | registration. The questionnaires ask a number of 
ese exceptions include men on active duty, in| Pertinent questions concerning vital facts which 
e Armed Forces, foreign diplomats and, under | help the local boards in their classification work. 
ecified conditions, some aliens. The boards also take into consideration informa- 
The period of service for men 19 through 25 is tion from employers, dependents and other sources. 
months, with a maximum 5-year reserve obli- | The registrant does not appear personally before 


the board except when he reports for physical ex- 

harge. 

ee favseauent, to; discharge amination or induction, unless he requests @ per- 
Exemptions sonal appearance or is ordered to give, in person, 


+ provides for the exemption of most | additional information affecting his status. 
Beene “Of World War II; only surviving son of As was true in the World War II operation, the 
milies who lost one or more sons or daughters in | number of unpaid workers exceeded by many times 
€ war; ministers, ministerial students and con-| the number of paid workers. Working without 
lenticus objectors, all under specified conditions. | compensation near the end of the year were ap- 
provides no exemption for former members of } proximately 37,000 men, the majority of whom 
6 Merchant. Marine. It defers members of | were local board members, charged with the re- 
ganized units of Reserve components at the time | sponsibility of registration and classification of 
e law was enacted; certain members of the Re- | men between the ages of 18 and 26, and keeping 
rye Officers Training Corps and others designated | their classifications up to date as their status 
‘the Secretary of Defense, and certain designated | changed, and other duties including actual de- 
iblic officials during their terms of office. Defer- | livery of men to the armed forces, first for pre- 
sant of married men and men with dependents is | induction, mental and physicial examinations and 
ovided for by regulations authorized by the Act. | then for induction. 
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. work of numerous Federal 


Vetorane 


Viterans A 


= 


VA—Veterans Administration—Carl R, Gray, Jr., 


ficiaries. 
; , 1930, to unify the 
The agency was created in July = ion no 4 


of every five, or 15,398,000, i 

Veterans, together pit isi See ee * 
about one-third o e nation’s tion. 
potentially are eligible for some V-A-administered 
benefits, but far from the total number actually 
have obtained these benefits. 

Benefits touch almost every phase of human 
existence, from education and training for an 
eligible veteran to monthly payments to his famly 
after he dies. Following are the major ones pro- 
vided by law: 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Eligible World War II veterans may go to school, 
train on the job or train on the farm at Government 
expense. The training has been authorized by two 
laws: Public Law 346, 78th Congress, as amended 
(commonly known as the GI Bill), and Public Law 
16, 78th Congress, as amended (the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act for disabled veterans). 


TRAINING UNDER THE GI BILL 


Under the GI Bill, eligible veterans may enroll 
in any State-approved school or job training es- 
fablishment that will accept. them. Schools gen-- 
erally must have been in operation for at least one 
year in order to train veterans under the Act. 

Veterans are entitled to one year’s training, plus 
a period equal to the time they served in the 
Armed forces between September 16, 1940, and 
July 25, 1947. Maximum period of training allowed 
is 48 months. 

For veterans in school under the GI Bill, V-A 
will pay tuition, fees and book and supply costs 
up to a $500-a-year maximum. 

Veterans in any type of training (except cor- 
respondence school courses) may be eligible to re- 
ceive subsistence allowances. Maximum allowances 
for those studying full-time in schools are $75 a 
month, without dependents; $105, with one depend- 
ent, and $120, with more than one dependent. 

Maximum subsistence allowances for’ on-the-job 
trainees are $65 a month for veterans without 
dependents and $90 for those with one or more 
dependents. : 

The law does not permit a veteran to take a 
course for avocational or recreational purposes. 
If his course is one frequently taken for those 
purposes, he must submit justification that the 
course would be in connection with his present or 
contemplated business or occupation. 

In some cases, he may instead submit an affidavit, 
Bepportes by corroborating affidavits by two. com- 
petent, disinterested persons, that the training will 
Re useful to him in connection with earning a 
living. 

In either case, V-A approval must be obtained 
before he begins. 

For veterans discharged from service before 


July 25, 1947, the deadline for starting GI Bill 
training is July 25, 1951. Those discharged after 
July 25, 1947, have four years from their dis- 


charge date in which to begin, For most veterans, 
the ccc and training program ends July 
25, 6. 

An exception has been made for persons who 
enlisted or reenlisted between October 6, 1945, and 
October 5, 1946, under the Voluntary Recruitment 
Act. They may count the entire period of their 
enlistment as war service for purposes of GI Bill 
benefits, regardless of the date the war was de- 
clared officially ended. 

Thus, they have four years from the termination 
of their enlistment in which to start GI Bill 
training, and nine years from that date in which 
to finish. 

From June 22, 1944 (date of inception of the 
GI Bill) through August 1, 1950; a total of 7)044,565 
veterans had trained, at some time or another, 
under the GI Bill. 

On August 1, 1950, GI Bill trainees included 
254,976 enrolled in colleges and universities; 740,306, 
in schools below the college level; 316,046, in insti- 
tutional on-farm training courses, and 191,097, in 
on-the-job training. 


TRAINING FOR THE DISABLED 


,World War II veterans with service-connected 
disabilities, in need of vocational training to over- 
come their handicaps, may enroll in schools, on- 
farm training courses or job training establish- 
ments under Public Law 16. 


Pisa ete 


th in sch 
and job training establishments under the G 
Additional allowances may be proyi epen. 
ing on the veterans’ degree of disability and 6 
number of additional dependents they might h 
Disabled veterans may apply for Public Le 
training at any time after their discharge, but | 
time to complete their courses by July 25, 195 
From March 24, 1943 (effective date of Public 
16) to August 1, 1950, a total of 557,504 disabl, 
veterans had taken training under Public Law 
Of these, 209,595 had completed their courses: 
had been declared rehabilitated. : 
On August 1, 1950, there were 116,765 disat 
veterans in training. Of them, 18,115 were ati 
ing college; 22,695, schools below college leve 
42,505, institutional on-farm training courses, 3 
33,450, on-the-job training courses. 


GI LOANS a 


Eligible World War II veterans who want to be 
or build homes, purchase farms or farm equipmer| 
or go into business may apply for GI loans m 
through private lending institutions. A porti 

the loan may be guaranteed or insured by V-Au 
Amount of V-A’s guarantee on a farm or bus: 
ness loan may not exceed 50 percent of the los 
or a maximum of $4,000 on real estate and $2.05) 
on non-real estate loans. GI home loans obtains 

before April 20, 1950, also are bound by the’. 


percent or $4,000 maximum guaranty. 

The Housing Act of 1950, effective April 20, 

boosted the amount of V-A’s guaranty on h 
loans to 60 percent of the loan, up to a maxim 
of $7,500, for veterans who have used none 
their loan rights. . 
The Housing Act also made other changes 
the GI home. loan program. Among them are t 
following: 
1. It extended eligibility for home loans to » 
remarried widows of deceased veterans who dil 
in service or from service-connected causes a 
discharge. 

2. It. increased the maximum period of 
over which home loans may be_made repayal 
from 25 years to 30 years. Farm loans, howevy 
still may be made repayable in up to 40 years, a 
non-realty loans in up to 10 years. 

3. It authorized V-A to make direct Governme® 
loans at four percent interest in certain are 
where four percent home financing is not availa 
fear Naas sources. No direct loan may exced) 
4. It. authorized V-A, in certain circumstances, 9) 
restore the loan guaranty rights of veterans we 
used their entitlement to buy property which lat 
was taken from them through condemnation, or 
destroyed by fire or other natural hazard, or w 
disposed of ‘‘because of other compelling reasc 
devoid of fault on the part of the veteran,’’ su 
as illness and employment. 1 { 
By July 25, 1950, V-A had approved a total 
2,173,896 GI loans amounting to nearly $11.9 billic 
Of this amount, the guaranteed and insured po 
tions totaled $5.7 billion. About. 90 percent of t 
loans, or 1,994,511, were for homes. Farm loa). 
numbered 57,291, and business loans totaled 122.0" 

Veterans have made an excellent record of mé 
ing their GI loan obligations. By July 25, 1950, me 
than 187,000 GI loans had been repaid in full. | 
the same date, V-A had paid claims on only 17, 
defaulted loans. Although defaults cost the Gal: 
ernment nearly $11,000,000, part of this amou 
still is subject to further recovery. 

The deadline for applying for GI loans is J 
24, 1957, for all veterans except enlistees under 
Voluntary Recruitment Act. 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


The readjustment allowance program—est, 
lished by the GI Bill to provide financial assista: 
for unemployed, partially employed and soil 
self-employed yeterans—came to an end for m 
World War II veterans on July 25, 1949, 

By that date, more than 8,000,000 veterans 
| been on V-A’s readjustment allowance rolls. T. 


_ ~ — — 2 7 4 


> categories of veterans still may obtain re- 
tment allowances: 


hose who served a minimum of 16 days be- 
ae eran 16, 1940, and July 25, 1947; had 
st 90 days total service; were discharged under 
other than dishonorable after July 25, 
and who apply within two years after dis- 


‘Those who enlisted or reenlisted under the 
notary Recruitment Act. . 
MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

of August 1, 1950, V-A was operating a net- 
srk of 138 hospitals for the treatment of ill and 


construction program now is underway. It will 
t in 66 modern, new hospitals with a total of 
ly 37,000 beds. By August 1, 1950, nineteen of 
new hospitals had been completed; 38 were 
er construction, and nine were in the planning 
e 


On August 1, 1950, there was a total of 104,627 
ents in V-A and non-V-A hospitals.. Of th 


d surgical cases, and the remaining 14,523 were 
reulosis cases. - 

During 1950, V-A started receiving reports of 
ensive follow-up studies made of 22 major ill- 
sses and disabilities suffered by members of the 
rmed Forces in World War II. 

The studies, conducted by leading medical schools 
nd hospitals and by V-A itself, are expected to 
rovide answers to questions such as these: (1) 
S there a better way of caring for servicemen with 
ain disabilities in future wars? (2) Is there a 
pe of person whom he Armed Forces never 


expected in V-A hospitals in the future? (4) 
at can be done to improve the care of patients 
vith such diseases in V-A hospitals 
: DOMICILIARY CARE 

Domiciliary care is available at 16 V-A homes for 
hose veterans of all wars who have a chronic con- 
lition incapacitating them from earning a living 
ind who require minimal medical attention. 
_ More than 17,500 veterans were in V-A homes on 


August 1, 1950. INSURANCE 

National Service Life Insurance—in amounts of 
y0t less than $1,000 or more than $10,000 in mul- 
iples of $500—is available to members of the 
iwmed forces and to World War II veterans. 


% “4 : Veterans Administration 


obtained a total of $3 billion 1 ) 
mala al RE a 


rt gl NSLI contracts having a face value of 


of insurance. 

During 1950, V-A virtually completed payment of 
@ special $2.8 billion dividend to some 16,000,000 
present and former holders of NSLI. The special 
dividend covered all periods NSLI was held in force 
from the time the policy first was taken out up to 
its anniversary date in 1948, Future dividends will 
cover subsequent periods. 


PENSIONS AND COMPENSATION 


A veteran disabled by injury or disease incurred 
in or aggravated by service may qualify.for dis- 
ability compensation. He must have been dis- 
charged under conditions other than dishonorable. 

Monthly rates range from $15 to $150, depending 
on the degree of disability, plus statutory awards 
for certain disabilities. 

A veteran of either World War who becomes 
permanently and totally disabled for reasons not 
traceable to service in the armed forces may, under 
certain conditions, be entitled to a pension. He 
is disqualified if his income exceeds $1,000 a year 
if he is single, or $2,500 if he is married or has a 
minor child. The monthly rate is $60, which is 
inceased to $72 after 10 years or when the veteran 
reaches age 65. 

Widows, children and dependent parents of de- 
ceased veterans may qualify for death compensa- 
tion and pension payments, if certain limiting 
conditions are met. 

On August 1, 1950, a total of 2,343,076 veterans of 
all wars were on V-A’s compensation and pension 
rolls. At the same time, 995,139 dependents of de- 
ceased veterans were drawing death compensation 
and pension payments. 

Living veterans on V-A rolls, on that date, in- 
cluded: Civil War, 15; Indian Wars, 460; Spanish- 
American War, 91,542; World. War I, 525,045; 
World War II, 1,671,745, and Regular Establish- 


ment, 54,270. 
OTHER FUNCTIONS 


In addition to the functions already described, 
V-A is charged with administering other benefits 
to veterans. 

Among them are a guardianship service, a pro- 
gram to provide grants to homes for certain seri- 
ously disabled veterans, autos for amputees, burial 
benefits, and a contact service to advise veterans, 
their dependents and beneficiaries of their rights 
and benefits. 


it Pension Cases and Compensation Payments 
Source: Veterans Administration 


Living |Deceased 


Living |Deceased 


yeteran | veteran | Total | Total Dis-|| Year | veteran | veteran Total Total Dis- 
cases cases cases |bursement}| (Fis’l) cases cases cases bursement 
54 | 122,290 537 944 106,093,850 193 542.010 298923 340.433 418.437,808 
415,65: 122, ’ 093, U.. . 8, , 432, 
752510 | 241,019 | 993,529 | 138:462,130||1931...| 790,782 | 289,2 1,079,987 488,388,942 
717,761 | 280,680 | 998,44 141.142,861]|1932.,.] 994,351 | 283,695 |1,278,04 545,776,761 
602,622 | 318,461 | 921,083 | 159.974,056//1933 997,918 | 272,749 |1,270,667 550,559,342 
503,633. | 316,567 | 820,200 | 174,171,660}/1934. 581,225 | 257,630 | .838,855 321,376,786 
470,623 | 314,616 | 785,23: 172,417,546}/1935,..| 585,955 | 252,982 | 838,937 374,407,169 
437.723 | 310,424 | 748,147 | 165,518,266]|/1936...| 600,562 | 251,470 | 852,032 398,992,478 
3,37 306,200 | 709,572 | 159,155,089]/1937...| 598,510 | 243,427 | 841,937 396,030,052 
370,147 | 302,964 73,111 | 160,895,053]|/1938...| 600,848 | 236,105 | 836,953 402,768,696 
341,632 | 307,865 | 649,497 | 180,176, 1939... | 602,757 | 239,674 | 842,431 416,703,868 
338.216 | 335,616 | 673,832 | 233,460,635||/1940...| 610,122 | 239,176 | 849,298 429,138,465 
19,62 349,916 9, 5: 316,418,029|/1941...| 618,926 | 237,515 | 856,441 433,113,953 
422/691 | 345,881 | 768,572 | 380,025,874/|1942...| 623,659 | 236,035 | 859,694 431,283,710 
430.942 | 341,437 | 772,379 | 377,158,125//1943...| 621,572 | 238,508 | 860,080 442,360,320 
436,776 | 341,404 | 778,180 | 388,606,769//1944.,./ 813,469 | 253,451 |1,066,920 494,364,393 
7,1 335,394 | 762,547 45,489, 769||1945.. ,|1,144,088 | 369,498 |1,513,586 732,535,302 
6, 333.609 | 790,139 | 346,748,069]/1946.. ./2,130,353 | 501,628 |2,631,981 |1,215,688,137 
472.623 46 807,088 | 372,281,487||1947...|2,354,297 | 566,468 |2,920,765 |1 731,972,783 
489,805 | 326,575 | 816,380 | 403,629,677//1948.. .|2,315,039 | 603,286 |2,918,325 1,820,685,358 
516,566 | 317,798 | 834,36 410,765,338||1949.. . |2,313,545 | 635,588 |2,949,133 |1,891,283,111 
525,961 | 306,003 | 831,964 | 418,820,642||1950 2.368.238 | 658,123 |3,026,361 |2,009,462,298 


ation of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899). 

BES Soo Marines help relieve Peking in Boxer 
rebellion. 
900-1902—Occupation of Cuba. — 
900-1902—Guerrilla war in Philippines. 
903—Sailors and Marines from U. S. S. Nashville 
stop Colombian Army at Panama. 
9)4—Brief intervention in Dominican Republic. 
Berar, Sater vention in en ie 

—_ Brief intervention in Hon b 
Bop iatervention (te collect customs) in Hon- 
duras. Nicaragua, Dominican Republic. 
914—-Marines seize Vera Cruz. 


enters Mexico to punish Villa. : 
1916-1924—Marines in Dominican Republic. 
4917-1918—War with Germany and its allies. 
1918-1923—Occupation of Germany. 
1942-24—Marines in Nicaragua. 
1926-33—-Marines in Nicaragua. 
1941—-War with Japan, Germany, Italy and allies; 
occupation still on. ; , 
1950--U. S. and other U.N. countries aid the 
Republic of Korea to repel North Korean in- 
vaders; also defense of Formosa. 


= 


aks 


See also 
declarations, armis' 
Aumanac for 1949, ‘pp. 322-324. 


OPENING OF HOSTILITIES 
Germany (Adolf Hitler, Fuehrer) refusing to ne- 
gotiate alleged frontier incidents, declared war on 
Poland, Sept. 1, 1939, one week after signing a 
non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union; 11 
months after Neville Chamberlain, British prime 
minister, in Munich approved award of Sudeten- 

land, Czechoslovakia, to Germany. ‘ 


Great Britain and France declared war on 
Germany, as guarantors of Poland, Sept. 3, 1939, as 
also did Australia, Canada, New Zealand. The 
Union of South Africa declared war Sept. 6. 


Russia (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) in- 
vaded Poland Sept. 17, 1939. Peace was signed 
duly 30, 1941. Russia invaded Finland Noy. 30, 
1939. Peace was signed Mar. 12, 1940. 


Germany invaded Norway and Denmark April 
9-10, 1940. Norway declared war; surrendered 
June 9. Germany invaded Belgium, Luxemburg and 
Netherlands May 10. King Leopold, Belgium, sur- 
rendered army of 500,000 May 28. Germany signed 
an armistice with France June 22, 1940. 


“Italy declared war on France and Great Britain 
June 10, 1940. France declared war on Italy June 11; 
Great Britain and the Dominions were at war with 
Italy as of June 11. France signed an armistice 
with Italy June 24, 1940. 

Germany invaded Russia June 22, 1941. Finland 
declared war on Russia June 25; Italy declared 
war on Russia June 22; Hungary declared war 
June! 27, 1941. 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


Nazi bombing of Britain, preliminary to planned 
invasion, began July 10, 1940. Germans had 1,015 
heavy bombers (Heinkel), 346 dive bombers, 375 
heavy fighters, 933 fighters (M E 109). On Sept. 
6 the Germans attacked London with 68 planes; 
Sept. 7, with 300; Oct. 15, 480 aircraft dropped 
386 tons of heavy explosives and 70,000 incendiaries. 
On Noy. 14, 500 planes dropped 600 tons of high 
explosives on Coventry, killing 400 and destroying 
its cathedral. At Birmingham, Nov, 19-22, 800 
were killed, 2,000 injured. London's Guildhall and 
eight churches designed by Christopher Wren were 
burned Dec. 29 and St; Paul's was hit. Intensive 
defense by R A F cost Germans many planes and 
caused Hitler to postpone invasion. It was of this 
result that Prime Minister Churchill said: *‘Never 
in the field of human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few.” 


RETREAT FROM DUNKIRK 


When the Nazis threatened to overwhelm the 
British. Expeditionary Force in their drive to the 
Channel, spring of 1940, Lord Gort was ordered to 
embark the troops for England. About 900 vessels, 
from cruisers and destroyers to trawlers and life- 
boats, worked from May 26 to June 4 taking 
338,226 men from Dunkirk and the beaches: across 
the Channel, of whom 26,175 were French troops. 
In the skies small units of British fighter planes 
attacked German squadrons of 40 and 59. Of 693 
small craft used, 266 were sunk; of 39 destroyers, 
6 were sunk and 19 damaged; of 113 trawlers, 17 
were sunk. But the army was saved. 


PEARL HARBOR 


Over 100 Jap planes and a number of midget 
submarines attacked U. S, Pacific fleet (86 ships) 
at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, Dec. 7, 1941. 
(7:55 A.M., Hawaiian time; 1:25 P.M, EST). To- 
tally lost, Battleship Arizona. Severely damaged, 
Battleships Oklahoma, Nevada, California, West 
Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 target ship, 1 minelayer. 
Damaged and repaired: Battleships Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Tennessee; cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, 
Raleigh; 1 seaplane tender, 1 repair vessel, 1. dry- 
Gock, Airplanes lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 
28 planes to the Navy, 20 to the Army and 3 sub- 
Marines of 45 tons each, Casualties: Navy, 2,117 
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chatacters lone of te anes So a a eee 
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officers and men killed, 960 
Army, 226 officers and men 
(Official. ) 


At the moment of attack Jap Special En 
Kurusu and Jap Ambassador Nomura were C0; 
ferring cn peace with Secretary Hull in Washi 
ton. Japanese documents show that in Novemb 
1941, the fleet was given plans for attack; W 
was decided on Dec. 1; orders to attack Dec. 
(Dec. 7, U. S. time) were sent Dec. 2. ¢& 


Japan declared war on the United States, G 
Britain and the British Dominions, Dec. 7, 1944 
United States declared war on Japan, Dec. 
Germany and Italy declared war on the Unite 
States Dec. 11, after which the United Stati 
declared war on them. The United States declare 
war on Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania June 


{ 
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PHILIPPINE SURRENDER 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur had 15,000 U. S. troop 
40,000 in Philippine Army, 100,000 Filipino r 
servists, and 300 planes when the Japs stru 
Dec. 8, 1941 (Asiatic time). All but two U. | 
planes were grounded at Clark Field when — 
bombers, 34 fighters attacked at 12:45 p.m., 
stroying 12 B-17s (Flying Fortresses); 30 P-44 
and damaged 5 B-17s. Japs lost 7. Bombings ¢ 
tinued at Davao, Baguio, Tugagaroo. Nichols 
On Dec, 10 150 Japs bombed Cavite, fired building 
The Army Air Force hit some minelayers 
transports but by Dec. 17 only 14 Flying Fortress 
were left and were ordered to Darwin, Australis 


Manila and Cavite were taken. by Lieut. Gen. 
Homma, Jan. 2, 1942. Offensive was opened ¢ 
Bataan Jan. 10 by 200,000 Japs. U. S. shot doy 
168 Jap planes by Feb. 18. U. S. Army Air Fo! 
sank three Jap troopships in Subic Bay, Mar. 
Gen. MacArthur, ordered to Australia, left Luzei 
by-motor torpedo boat for Mindanao, thence 
Flying Fortress to Darwin, arriving Mar. 17. 


Maj. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright commandé 
defense of Bataan until April 8, 1942. He sent 3,55 
including naval personnel and Philippine sco! 
to Corregidor, Total, 35,000 U. S. and Filipi 
troops, including 5,000 Marines were made prison. ® 
and forced into the ‘‘Death March” and prisou! 
Corregidor held out 5 weeks longer. After 
days of bombardment, 300 air attacks, Japs landi 
troops May 5. Gen. Wainwright surrendered 
Gen. Tomayuki Tamashita May 6 with 11,55 
troops,. including 2,275 naval personnel, 1,5 
Marines, 3,734 U. S. Army, 1,280 Philippine Scout 
1,446 Philippine troops, 1,269 civilians. 


DOOLITTLE’S RAID 


Lieut. Col, James H. Doolittle, commanding 
officers, 130 men of the AAF and 16 B-25s (Mitche 
bombers) sailed from San Francisco Bay April 
1942, on Carrier Hornet (Capt. Mare A. Mitsche 
to bomb Japan, Escorted by two cruisers, fot 
destroyers, one oiler, they were met at sea by V 
Admiral Wm. F. Halsey, Jr. of Task Force f 
with Carrier Enterprise, two destroyers, one oile 
Planes carried four 500-lb. bombs, 1141 gals) : 
gasoline each. Sighted by Jap picket boat, maki 
necessary premature take-off, April 18, 632 mil 
from land, 688 from Tokyo. The bombers, with | f 
pilots and crews, reached Tokyo just after noon \ 
the close of a mock raid, which muted the eleme} 
of surprise; 13 hit Tokyo, two Nagoya, one Kol 
Eight airmen were captured by Japs off the Chi 
coast; three were shot, five were given life, one | 
them died in prison, One was Killed landing 
China; four were drowned—total nine dead. O 
plane landed near Vladivostok and was intern 
by Russians; the crew escaped via Persia, but t 
plane was never returned. | 

| 
( 
' 


Before details of the Doolittle take-off wi 
made public, President Roosevelt commented joc 
larly that. the bombers flew from Shangri-La, na 
ing the mythical oriental city described in Ja 


j 
Hilton’s novel, Beyond the Horizon. 


Principal Events 


AFRICAN DESERT WARFARE 


battle for control of the North African coast 

along the southern shore of the Mediter- 

nh six times. Italian armies under Marshal 

o Graziani opened an attack Aug. 6, 1941, 

carried them as far as Sidi Barrani. Second 

offensive began Nov. 18, 1941. Gen. Neil 

e relieved Tobruk, which had held out 8 

Dec. 2, 1941. British entered Bengazi Dec, 28. 

an., 1942, they had pushed Rommel back to 

1 Aghelia. Here he was reinforced and opened 

unter offensive Jan. 22 with 50,000 Germans 

¢ Afrika Korps and 40,000 Italians. The Free 

eneh were forced out of Bir Hacheim June 11. 

-British left a garrison of 25,000 in Tobruk, 

‘Rommel! captured June 21. Hitler thereupon 

ie him a field marshal. British 8th Army lost 

100 at Mersa Matruh, 130 mi. east of the Egypt- 

a frontier. Gen. Sir C. J. E. Auchinlech re- 

laced Ritchie. The British halted 70 mi. west of 
dria, having lost 50,000. 


‘By Oct., 1942, the British 8th Army with Allied 
nforcements had 165,000; the Italo-Germans 
500. It had 1,098 British planes, 165 U. S., 
gainst 218 Italian, 165 German planes. On Oct. 
3 Lieut. Gen. Bernard L. Montgomery ordered 
attack on Rommel at El Alamein with “The 
d mighty in battle will give us the victory.” 
12 days the Allies took 9,000 prisoners and the 
ander of the Afrika Korps, Gen. Ritter von 
a. Germans were driven out of Mersa Mat- 
losing 20,000 taken’ prisoner, abandoning 6 
an divisions. Sidi Barrani, Tobruk and Bardia 
e taken. On Nov. 20 the Germans abandoned 
ngazi. Tripoli was taken Jan. 24, 1943. The 
an lost 50,000 men, 500 tanks, 1,000 planes; the 
titish 8th Army lost 13,600 men. The Germans 
stired to Tunisia and received heavy reinforce- 
lents by air. 


‘On Noy. 11 the Germans, stung by their reverses 
) Africa, invaded southern France. At Toulon 
ae French scuttled 60 ships of their navy, in- 
luding 2 battleships, 4 heavy cruisers, 3 light 
fuisers and one aircraft carrier. 


CORAL SEA—MIDWAY 


Japan began naval movement from Truk, May, 
442, to dominate North Australia. Took Tulagi, 
fay 3, which was bombed with minor results by 
lanes from U. S. Yorktown, May 4. Two Jap 
aval forces with transports moving around east- 
‘n tip of New’ Guinea to assault Port Moresby 
ere sighted by U. S. planes in Jonard Passage, 
puisade islands. American dive bombers May 7 
ink Jap Carrier Shoko in 15 minutes near Misma 
land. Japs sank destroyer Sims and damaged 
ler Neosho. U. S. bombers got 6 hits on Jap 
arrier Shokaku May 8. Lexington badly dam- 
sed, was abandoned and sunk by U. S. destroyers. 
orktown was badly damaged. Twelve Jap tor- 
sdo planes attacked U. S. cruisers, which shot 
xwn, 10. U.S. lost 66 planes, 543 men; Japs lost 
y planes, 900 men (est.). Commanders included 
ear Adm. F. J. Fletcher on Minneapolis, C-in-C.; 
ear Adms. W. W. Smith and A. W. Fitch; Japa- 
3se, Vice Adm. Inoue, Rear Adms.. Hara: and 
akagi. This was the first engagement by naval 
anes from ships that had neither sight nor 
nge of enemy. The Jap movement was stopped; 
1e Japs called this a “crushing defeat” for U. &., 
it admitted American morale ‘“‘was not at once 
aken.’? 5 


Midway, June 3-6, 1942—U. S. coneentrated 
anes at Midway, strategic island, and sent three 
rriers. On June 3 Japs were spotted 500 miles 
uthwest. On June 4 planes attacked Japs, but 
ps got through and damaged island, Dive bomb- 
s from Enterprise and Yorktown (temporarily 
paired) got 3 hits on Jap Carrier Soryu (40 
anes); it was sunk by submarine Nautilus. Also 
hits on Akagi and 4 hits on Carrier Kaga (30 
anes), which sank. Flyers from Hiryu got 3 hits 
| Yorktown. Flyers from Hornet and Enterprise 
t 6 bomb hits on Hiryu June 4. On June 5 
ryu and Akagi were scuttled. U.S. flyers sank 
wiser Mikuma June 6 and damaged Mogami and 
stroyer Arashio. On this day Yorktown sank. 
ps lost 4 carriers, 253 planes, 3,500 men. U.S, 
st 1 carrier, 1 destroyer, 150 planes, 307 men. 
ymmanders included Rear Adm. R. A. Spruance, 
var Adm. T. C. Kinkaid, Rear Adms. Fletcher 
id Smith; submarines commanded by Rear Adm. 
H. English. Participating, Marine Group 22, 
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ith Air Force. Jap C-in-C, Adm. I. Yamamoto. 
This battle saved Midway and marked fatal loss 
of carriers, for Japan. 


NORTH AFRICAN LANDING 


Operation Turch—150,000 U. S. troops, trained 
in Britain; 140,000 British, using 500 vessels, pro- 
tected by 350 warships, landed on French North 
Africa 1 a.m. Nov. 8, 1942 (Washington ‘time, 9 
p.m. Noy. 7). Commander in chief, Lieut. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; deputy commander, Maj, 
Gen. Mark W. Clark, U. S.-British fleet, with 
units from’ Netherlands, Poland, Norway, com- 
manded by Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham; 
Rear Adm, Henry W. Hewitt comm., U. S. fleet. 


French resisted at Oran, Algiers and Casa- 
blanca, Vichy broke relations with U. S. Nov. 9. 
Oran captured Nov. 9 by Maj. Gen, Lloyd R. 
Fredendall. Algiers gave up at 7 p.m. Nov. 8 
after armistice negotiated by Adm, Jean Francois 
Darlan and Gen. Juin. Casablanca (Adm. Miche- 
lier, comm.) fought till 7 a.m. Nov. 11; was oc- 
cupied by Maj. Gen. Geo. S, Patton when Darlan 
interceded. French battleship Jean Bart in harbor 
shelled troops and was hit. U. S. lost five trans- 
ports to submarines; 360 killed, 1,050 wounded, 500 
missing. British lost two destroyers. 


Gen, Henri H. Giraud and Gen. Chas. de Gaulle 
asked the French to cooperate, Darlan appealed 
to the French fleet to join the Allies. Darlan, 
Nov. 15, called himself Protector of North Africa, 
made Giraud commander-in-chief. On Dec. 1 
Darlan became high commissioner. He was assas~ 
sinated Dec, 24 and succeeded by Giraud, 


INVASION OF ITALY 


Allied attempts to knock Italy out of the wai 
began in June, 1943 and succeeded only in defeat- 
ing the Italians. The Germans, strongly en- 
trenched, fought every step of the way back and 
were not knocked out until April, 1945. The cam- 
paigns were difficult and costly. 


The move into Sicily (Operation Husky) was 
preceded by assaults on the Pelagie islands, needed 
for air bases. Pantelleria surrendered with 10,000 
troops June 11, 1943; Lampedusa, June 12; Linosa, 
June 13. Landings on Sicily began July 10 by the 
7th U. S. Army under Gen, Geo. S. Patton, Jr. and 
the British-Canadian 8th under Gen. Montgomery, 
Sicily was reduced by Aug. 17. The British lost 
11,855 killed, wounded and missing; the U. 8. 
7,400, the Canadians, 2,388. 


Plane raids on fortified places and railroad 
yards went on for months. Rome was attacked 
by U. S. planes July 19. The San Lorenzo district 
was attacked by planes Aug. 13, when a church 
was badly damaged. On July 25 Mussolini was 
forced to resign and the King of Italy appointed 
Pietro Badoglio in his place. Mussolini was held 
prisoner in a mountain resort, where German 
oe freed him Sept. 12 and took him to northern 
Italy. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower was named General of 
the Army, a permanent commission, Aug. 31. 
The British-Canadian 8th Army landed at Cal- 
abria on the Italian mainland Sept. 3; the Allied 
5th Army, Lieut. Gen. Mark W. Clark, near 
Salerno Sept. 9. Badoglio agreed to an armistice 
Sept. 3 and Italy surrendered unconditionally 
Sept. 8. The Italian fleet surrendered at Malta, 
but the Nazis sank the 35,000-ton battleship 
Roma: 


A long series of campaigns “with heavy losses 
followed. The Germans put Kesselring in com- 
mand of central Italy and sent Rommel to or- 
ganize the northern part. British and U. S. troops 
landed Jan. 22, 1944 at Anzio, 30 mi. below Rome. 
Resistance at,Cassino led the Allies to bomb the 
monastery Feb. 15-16, without result. On Mar. 15 
the Allies poured 3,500 bombs on Cassino. This fell 
May 18 to the British and Poles. Armored units of 
the U. S. 5th Army entered Rome June 4. It is 
estimated that the Germans suffered 70,000 cas- 
ualties in the 32 days since the drive on Cassino 
began. From Sept. 3, 1943 to June 12, 1944, the 
U.-S. had 12,999 dead, 49,561 wounded, 10,606 
missing, a total of 73,166 casualties. The Germans 
were not pushed out of Italy until the spring of 
1945, the Allies taking Bologna April 21, Milan 
April 29, Turin April 30. ’ 
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oss “the Ukraine and 
ome tae Volga, and the 
eatened 


Worst incident 
where Germans cut down captured An 
soldiers with machine guns and left them 
on the field, U. S. losses estimated at 4 
Germans lost 220,000 in dead and prisoners. 


the battle lines wavered, the threat to Moscow was 
removed, Feb,, 1942, when the Germans lost 55,000 
there, while 170,000 German casualties were. at- 
tributed to the Leningrad campaign. 
tiy was German investment of Stalin- 
grad. Aug., 1942, 1 gs al ag sets ee ~ 
fighting. Nov. 19, ussians ‘an encirclin 
city, Field Marshal Frederich von Paulus sur- REL UEN RS RAS 
rendered Jan. 31, 1943; out of an estimated 330,000 Reoccupation of Philippines was preced 
German troops at Stalingrad, only 90,000 were | devastating bombing by carrier-based U. S. 
taken prisoner. Mourning was ordered in Ger- | against Formosa and Luzon. From Oct. 
many Feb, 4 to 7. 1944, Japs doet_.660 planes (est.), U. S. 76. J 
Subsequent history of the eastern front is one | damaged two U. S. cruisers. Rangers landed 
of gigantic pees huge losses and increasing | islands at mouth of Leyte Gulf Oct. 17. Assault 
Soviet power as new factories and U. S. lend-lease | Leyte (Visayan Is.) began Oct. 20, 10 a.m. 1 
supplied arms. The Soviet armies reached East | Douglas CC. MacArthur, commander-in-ch# 
Prussia, fall, 1944. In their major drive, Jan., | Southwest Pacific area, waded ashore on east co 
1945 (est. 175 divisions) they reached the Oder|near Palo; called upon Filipinos to “‘arise | 
Feb. 4, Budapest Feb, 13, Danzig Mar. 30, Koen- strike.” With him came Philippine preside 
igsberg Apr. 9, Vienna Apr. 13. Berlin surren- | Osmena. In land action Lieut. Gen. Walter Km 
dered May 2. U. S. First Army met First eee cid See ets R Re ae ee oe 
oney) at Torgau on the * n. T. Yam , ‘bloody Bata 
pag ped apa : : Units of 6th Army, including T7th Division, w 
out opposition by Dec. 24. Fleet comprised 
ships, 193,841 troops. Commanders were AG 
William F. Halsey, Jr., 3rd fleet, and C.-in--— 
Thomas C,. Kinkaid, 7th Fleet, covering landin= 
Commander John A. Collins, Australian squad 
Lieut. Gen. George C. Kenny, combined . 
Forces. Tacloban occupied Oct, 21, made Philipps 
capital. U. S. entered Luzon by way of Linga 
gulf Jan. 9, 1945; 8th U. S.. Army, Gen. Ro 
EHichelberger, entered by Subic Bay, Manila 
Feb. 3. Corregidor reoccupied in two-week 
Feb.. 16-Mar.1. 


below Dresden, Apr. 25, 1945. 


D DAY IN NORMANDY 


Operation Overlord—IiInvasion of France by Al- 
lies, June 6, 1944, 1,000 planes and gliders dropped 
paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, Normandy, 
6 a.m. London time. 1,000 R.A.F., 1,400 U. S. 
bombers attacked installations. First assault 
troops landed 6:30 a.m. on beaches along line 
Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S. on West, British- 
Canadians on East. Total Allied strength avail- 
able 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions of 
which 3 Canadian; 20 U. S. divisions, 1 French, 1 
Polish. Also available 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
heavy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
2,316 transport aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 
835 L.C.T., 233 L.S.T. Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 
mi. deep. 


Gen. Dwight D. Hisenhower was Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
assault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
units (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air Marshal Traf- 
ford Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Fifth Corps, 
Maj. Gen, Leonard C. Gerow, landed on beaches; 
fith corps, Maj. Gen. J. Lawton Collins on east 
side of peninsula. Germans had available 65 di- 
visions, ineluding reserves extending back to Ger- 
many, Marshal Gunther von Kluge was German 
commander in. France, 


British took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fell June 
13; U. S. took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
dians took Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 
Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. with 3rd U. 8S, 
Army attacked south and west of St. Lo Aug. 1. Ca- 
nadians took Falaise Aug, 17. The Argentan gap 
was closed’ by the 3rd Army in terrible fighting. 
Germans lost 12 to 14 divisions in the Falaise 
pocket, many taken prisoner. 


Aug. 14-15, 1944, Allies invaded France east of 
the mouth of the Rhone with 1,000 ships (641 
U. S., 316 British) under Rear Admiral Lyal A, 
Davidson; Lieut. Gen. A. M. Patch, 7th U. 8, 
Army commanding troops. The 2nd ‘French corps 
participated. Germans withdrew up Rhone leayv- 
ing garrisons behind. On Aug. 25 the 2nd French 
armored division and token force of U. S. Army 
entered Paris. 


Gen. Eisenhower, Aug. 25, announced German 
casualties reached 400,000, of which 200,000 were 
prisoners; 1,300 tanks; 20,000 motor transports: 
500 assault guns; 1,500 field pieces as well as coast 


BATTLE FOR LEYTE, GULF’ 


This, the biggest naval action ever fought, | 
curred Oct. 22-27, , 1944, in three engagemer 
destroying Japanese naval power. Japs sent F&F 
their ships to intercept U. S. landings. Batt 
fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off Cop 
Engano. Ships engaged, U: S: 166, Japs, 65. A‘ 
planes, U. S. 1,280; Japs 716. Losses for Philipp} 
campaign—Japs: 3 large carriers, 3 light carrié 
1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 cruisers, 32 §) 
stroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. U. S.: 1 li) 
carrier, 3 escort carriers, 6 destroyers, 3 destrodi 
escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 submarines, 
21, U. S, lost 1 ship to a kamikaze (suicide) pl 
at Leyte and 5 in subsequent actions. Total < 
plane losses for Philippine campaign, Octo 
1944 through January, 1945: Japs (est.) 7¢ 
including 722 kamikaze; U. S.: 967, of which ; 


were carrier-based. 


Iwo JIMA 


While Gen. MacArthur’s troops were crush 
Jap resistance on Luzon, U. S. Marines inva 
Iwo Jima Feb. 19, 1945, after weeks of inten 


' 
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air bombing, This island, 5 mi. long, half- 
between Marianas and Tokyo, had 2 airfields, 
operation, one in construction; was heavily fou 
fied and had underground defenses unaffected:# 
bombing. Expedition included 3rd, 4th, 5th Mas}, 
divisions, Lt. Gen. H. M. Smith; Joint Expel) 
tionary force had 495 ships, 352 supporting aired! 
under Vice Adm, R. K. Turner; Covering force | 
7 old battleships, 4 heavy cruisers, 15 destroy 
under Rear Adm. W. H. P. Blandy; Support 
rier group had 11 escort carriers; Fast Car. 
force had 17 aircraft carriers, 8 battleships § 
large cruiser, 3 heavy cruisers, 12 light cruis 
77 destroyers; 1,179 planes. Commanding 
carriers was Vice Adm. M. A. Mitscher; Strat 
air forces, Lt. Gen. M, F. Harton, Troops n 


} as result U. S. lost 4,590 killed, 15,954 
ded, 301 missing; we also lost 1 escort carrier, 
I, 168 airplanes; 30 ships had major damage. 
s lost 2 submarines, 4 lookout ships, 732 air- 
S; 13,234 dead counted, 8,070 estimated 
by Japs or sealed in caves, total 21,304; 
ners. This, “most vicious, hard-fought 
»” ended Mar. 16. 


OKINAWA 


tion Iceberg—In Oct., 1944, Fleet Adm. 
W. Nimitz made plans for the eventual 
ure of Okinawa, in the Ryukyu group—60 mi. 
, 2 to 18 mi. wide, pop., 1940, 435,000. The 
ts—Tarawa, Makin, Apamama—had been 

d in 1943; the Marshalls—Kwajalein, Majuro, 
vetok—by Jan. 31, 1944; Wadke, New Guinea, 
‘May, 1944; the Marianas—Saipan, Tinian, 
(Operation Forager)—by summer, 1944. 

¢ shipping (200,000 tons) was destroyed by 
es. Iwo Jima had been invaded. Task Force 
jon June 19-20 fought the first battle of the 
lippine Sea, sinking 3 Jap carriers and damag- 
7 other ships, though losing 100 planes, 80 
use they ran out of fuel. 


ane raids by Vice Adm. Mare A. Mitscher’s 
Force of the 3rd Fleet began Oct. 10. Oki- 
va and the Jap home island of Kyushu were 
ded Mar. 18-22, the U. S. losing use of the 
rier Franklin with 1,000 of crew. Kerama, 15 
west of Okinawa, was taken by the 77th Di- 
10th Army, Maj. Andrew D. Bruce, and 
Shima by the 420th Field Artillery, Mar. 
. Okinawa landings began at dawn on Easter 
aday, April 1, 1945, in 1,300 craft, with Task 
tce 51, Vice Adm. E. K. Turner, giving artillery 
yport. Every action was covered by naval gun- 
: and by flares at night. Fighting in volcanic 
fe region was called the ‘‘blow torch and cork- 
ew method’’ by Lieut. Gen. Simon B. Buckner, 
in C. of ground forces, meaning use of ar- 
red flame torches and explosives. 


n a separate action the 77th Division captured 
Shima, an island off Motobu peninsula, 5 mi. 
g, 2 mi. wide, April 16-21. U.S. lost only 172 
ed, 46 missing, 902 wounded; Japs lost 4,706 
id, 149 prisoners. On April 18 Ernie Pyle, 
ipps-Howard war correspondent, was instantly 
ed by Jap machine-gun fire just outside the 
m of Ie. He was buried there beside a monu- 
nt reading: ‘‘At this spot the 77th Infantry 
ision lost a buddy.’’ In 1949 Pyle’s body was 
ved to the National cemetery in Hawaii. 


fter 83 days of fighting the end was signalized 
the formal suicide of the two Jap generals, 
lijima and Cho. U. S. men engaged up to 
1¢ 30, 1945 reached 176,491 Army, 88,500 Marines, 
00 Navy. Jap strength at start was 77,199. 
S. losses were 49,151, of which 12,520-—were 
ed or missing, 36,631 wounded. Army reported 
32 killed, 93 missing, 18,099 wounded. Marines 
| 2,938 killed and nfiissing, 13,708 wounded. 
yy reported 4,907 killed and missing, 4,824 
inded. Non-battle casualties Army, 15,613; 
yy, 10,598. The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 taken 
soner. 


 S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lost 7,830, of which 
10 were destroyed on the ground. U.S. had 36 
5s sulik, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, in- 
jing the 45,000-ton Yamato, 4 damaged. This 
| the final battle of the war. 


CROSSING THE RHINE 


ucky break for Allies occurred Mar. 7, 1945, 
xn the 9th Armored Div., 3rd Corps, First Army, 
ler Gen. Leonard reached Remagen on the 
me and discovered Ludendorff bridge intact. 
nbat Command B, Brig. Gen. Wm. F. Hodges, 
hed bridge and prevented all but one minor 
losion of charges already laid. News was sent 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, who telephoned Gen. 
snhower for instructions. Gen. Eisenhower or- 
3d him to throw five divisions across Rhine. 
man confusion aided advance; by Mar. 9 the 
st Army had bridgehead 3 mi. inside east bank. 
1. Collins, 7th corps, asked Col. Mason J. 
mg what prize he asked for building Treadway 
ting bridge in 12 hours; Young replied nothing 
a few cases of champagne for his engineers. 
ating bridge completed in 10 hrs., 11 min.; 
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Collins gladly paid up. (Eisenhower: Crusade in 
Europe). Army ceased using Ludendorff bridge 
fifth day; on Mar. 17 center span, weakened by 
German attacks, fell, too late to help Germans. 


HITLER-MUSSOLINI DEATHS 


Adolf Hitler declared the war lost Apr. 20 and 
shot himself and his wife, Eva Braun, in the 
Siete tinder the Reichschancellery Apr. 30, 1945. 

fe was 56. : 


Benito Mussolini, who had been deposed as Duce 
July 25, 1943, was shot by partisans together with 
his mistress at Dongo on Lake Como Apr. 28, 1945, 
rs he aby fleeing in disguise to the Swiss border. 

e was 61. 


GERMAN SURRENDER 


Gen. Eisenhower announced, May 4, 1945, the 
surrender of ‘‘what is left of two German armies’’ 
to the 102nd U. S. division, Maj. Gen. Frank 
Keating; the surrender of all enemy troops in 
northwest Germany, Holland, Frisian isles, Den- 
mark and Heligoland to Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery, and of a panzer division to 
ee ae, N. Bradley on the border of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


May 5 German Army Group C surrendered to 
the 6th U. S. Army Group, Gen. Jacob L. Devers. 


May 7, at 2:41 A. M. (May 6, 8:41 P.M. E.S. T.), 
the act of unconditional surrender was signed in 
Gen. Hisenhower’s Reims’ headquarters by Col. 
Gen. Gustav Jodl, chief of the Wehrmacht and 
chief of staff to Gen. Karl Doenitz, successor to 
Hitler as head of the state. It was witnessed by 
Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, chief of staff; 
Gen. Ivan Susloparoff, head of the Soviet Mission 
in France, and Gén. F. Sevez of the French Army. 
Operations were to cease at 2301 hours (11:01 
P, M.) Central European time, May 8 (6:01 P. M. 
E. S. T.); no vessel to be scuttled or damaged. 
Act was ratified May 8 by Russians. An uncon- 
ditional surrender with the same terms was signed 
in Berlin May 8, 12:01 A. M. 


ATOMIC BOMBS; V-J DAY 


First atomic bomb ever used in war dropped 
Aug. 6 on Hiroshima (pop. 343,969); dead 78,150, 
injured 37,425, missing 13,983. Two days later 
U. S. S. R. declared war on Japan, invaded Man- 
churia. Second bomb dropped on Nagasaki (pop. 
252,630) Aug. 9; original report gave dead 23,753, 
injured 40,464, missing 1,927; on Sept. 10, 1949 the 
Nagasaki committee on atomic bombing declared 
73,884 were killed there. President Truman warned 
Japan would be obliterated by atomic bombs unless 
she accepted Potsdam terms. Japan surrendered 
unconditionally Aug. 14, asking Allies for assurance 
Hirchito might remain on throne; Allies specified 
that he submit to Supreme Allied Commander and 
that his future status be determined by free elec- 
tion. 


U. S. troops landed on Japan’s home islands 
Aug. 27 when Stars and Stripes were raised over 
Atsugi airfield, Tokyo. Japan signed formal arti- 
cles of surrender on U. S. battleship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay, Sept. 2, Far Eastern time, which was 
designated V-J: Day. Gen. MacArthur presided. 
Chief representatives of Japan were M.Shigemit- 


su, foreign minister and Gen. Yoshijiro Umezu, _ 


chief of the imperial general staff; Allied repre- 
sentatives signed in turn; the exercises were broad- 
cast to the world. Japan was reduced to home 
islands and demilitarized. 


MILITARY MIGHT AND COSTS 


Armed strength of the opposing democratic and 
totalitarian forces at their peak was: Allies, 49,- 
038,900; Axis, 21,874,500. The total military and 
civilian dead, according to a report compiled by 
several international agencies and made public by 
the Vatican, were 22,060,000 and the wounded 
34,400,000. 

The total military cost was estimated by official 
sources in Washington and by American Univer- 
sity, Washington, at $1,116,991,463,084 and prop- 
erty-damage at $230,900,000,000. The military cost 
to the principal belligerents was estimated: United 
States, $330,030,463,084; United Kingdom, $120,- 
000,000,000; Soviet Union, $192,000,000,000; Ger- 
many,  $272,900,000,000; Italy, $94,000,000,000; 
Japan, $56,000,000,000. 


“World War II and 


FOREIGN 
lg Yalta Agreement — 
Agreements vitally affecting the Phage of 


into the war against Japan. These clauses were 


~ not published until March, 1947. 


' Far East Concessions 


The secret clauses affecting the Far East were: 
. ‘The leaders of the three great powers—the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America 
and Great Britain—have agreed that in two or 
three months after Germany has surrendered 
and the war in Europe has terminated the 
Soviet Union shall enter into the war against 
dapan on the side of the Allies on condition 
that: 

{1) The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the 
pion ah People’s Republic) shall be pre- 
served; 


(2) The former rights of Russia violated by 
the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 shall 
be restored, viz.: 

(ay The southern part of Sakhalin as well 

as all the islands adjacent to it shall be 
returned to the Soviet Union, 
The commercial port of Dairen shall be 
internationalized, the preeminent inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union in this port 
being safeguarded and the lease of Port 
Arthur as a naval base of the U.S.S.R, 
restored, 


The Chinese Eastern Railroad and the 
South Manchurian Railroad which pro- 
vides an outlet to Dairen shall be joint- 
ly operated by the establishment of a 
joint Soviet-Chinese company, it being 
understood that the preeminent inter- 
ests of the Soviet ‘Union shall be safe- 
guarded and that China shall retain full 
sovereignty in Manchuria; 


(3) The Kurile Islands shall be handed over 
to the Soviet Union, 


It is understood that the agreement concern- 
ing Outer Mongolia andthe ports and rail- 
roads referred to above will require concurrence 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The Presi- 
dent will take measures in order to obtain this 
concurrence on adyice from Marshal Stalin. 


The heads of the three great powers have 
agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union 
shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan 
has been defeated, 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its 
readiness to conclude with the National Gov- 
ernment of China a pact of friendship and 
alliance between the U.S.S.R. and China in 
order to render assistance to China with its 
armed forces for the purpose of liberating 
China from the Japanese yoke. 


Endorse United Nations 


Yalta also provided for a United Nations organi- 
zation (outlined at Dumbarton Oaks) to be called 
on and after Apr. 25, 1945, by the 8 Associated 
Nations, plus Turkey; U. S, and Britain to support 
Ukraine and White Russia for membership; Se- 
curity Council to have 5 permanent members, 1 
vote per member, 7 yeas for decisions. 

Land taken from Germany to have territorial 
trusteeships. 

Self-government to be restored to lands robbed 
by Nazis; powers to support stability and free 
elections, Free elections, secret. ballot, universal 
suffrage to be guaranteed in Poland until National 
Unity government was chosen from all factions. 
Curzon line boundary in Bast and accessions in 
North and West agreed on, final boundaries going 
to peace conference. 


(b) 


(c) 


Reparations for Russia 
Germany to pay in kind for losses; first repara- 
tions to countries with heaviest losses; machinery, 
tools, ships, transport, investments, to be removed 
within 2 years to destroy war potential; annual 
deliveries from German production and use of 
German labor provided, 


cussion the suggest: 
ment that the total 


ee 


cent of it should go U.S.S.R.” 


Supreme authority for disarmament, 
zation and dismemberment was to be in 
the 3 powers. A zone to be made for Fra 
of British and American zones, France to 
vited into the Allied Control Council. 


Yugoslavia, Italian frontiers, Yugoslay-Bulg 
relations, Iran, were discussed by the 3 or by 
Foreign Ministers, the latter to meet “fas often” 
necessary.”” - j 


Potsdam Agreement 


The Potsdam Agreement came out of the 
partite Conference of Berlin and was intende 
implement the Yalta Agreement. It was negotiat 
at Cecilienhof, near Potsdam, by President 
man, Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Sta : 
They were accompanied by foreign ministers 
experts, including James F. Byrnes, U. S. Sec 
State; Anthony Eden and V. M. Molotoy. Also 
Churchill was Clement R. Attlee, leader of & 
Opposition. There were 9 sessions between July 
and 25. On July 25 Attlee, having been na 
prime minister, replaced Churchill. The confe 
closed -Aug. 2, 1945. : 

The principal clauses of the agreement affec 
conditions today include these directions; i 

They order the Council of Foreign Minister; 
prepare treaties of peace with Italy, Ruma 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland and to prepa 
peace settlement for Germany acceptable: t 
German government still to be established. 


Joint Action in Germany 


They provide for a Control Council, made 
the top commanders in Germany of the armies 1) 
U..S., Britain, France and Soviet Union. Wh2 
these officers have full authority over their x 
spective zones, they also have control join 
over matters affecting Germany as a whole. 

They order complete demilitarization, destructi 
of all war potential and war plants, warships, a 
craft, arms, so that Germany cannot again mi 
war, 

They order democratization of~schools and 
diciary; decentralization of government; local sem 
government; free elections on representative pi 
ciples; freedom of speech and assembly; free tre 
unions and removal of all discriminations, ~ 


Soviet to Exchange Goods 


They fix conditions for reparations from Germ) 
industry, especially those going to Russia from 
zone and from the western zones, In exchange 4 
15% of equipment from the chemical, metallurgi 
and machine manufacturing industries not need 
by Germany the Soviet Union was to send t 
equivalent in food, potash, coal, zine, timbe 
clay products, petroleum, etc.; 10% was to be trar 
ferred without payment. i 

They fix temporary frontier lines for the Soy! 
Union and agree to the ultimate transfer of Kc 
nigsberg to the Soviet Union, pending ‘‘final ¢ 
termination of territorial questions at the pee 
settlement.’’ 

Free Elections in Poland 


They recognize the Polish Provisional Gover, 
ment of National Unity as the government | 
Poland, U. S. and Britain having withdrawn reed 
nition of the former Polish Government in Londd 


They make a temporary agreement on fronti 
pending the final settlement. They note tl 
Poland agrees to ‘‘free and unfettered elections | 

the basis of universal suffrage and secret ballote). 
with the world press free to report events ‘bef 
and during the elections.’ ! 


Immediate Treaty with Italy 


They consider a peace treaty with Italy the fi? 
of the immediate tasks of the Council of Foreil 
Ministers, They expect the world press to be al 
to report freely events in Rumania, Bulga 


ry and Finland. They support applications 
trals to membership in thé United Nations, 
fuse to favor ‘‘the present Spanish govern- 
which ‘twas founded with the support of 
powers and had close association with 


1éy recognize the necessity of transferring 

n populations from Poland, Czechoslovakia 
Hungary, and recommend consideration of 
ids to the Control Council, so that transfers 
be made ‘‘in an orderly and humane manner.”’ 


treaty of ‘friendship and alliance’’ between 
a and the Soviet Union called for at Yalta 
signed in Moscow, Aug. 14, 1945, at the insist- 
of the U. S., 6 days after the Soviet Union 
red the war and on the day Japan surrendered. 
er its terms the Chinese Changchung Ry. was 
be operated by a board of 3 Russians, 2 Chinese, 
a Russian chairman; Dairen was to be forti- 
d by the Soviet Union and both Dairen and Port 
ur were to be used jointly by China and the 
fet Union. -At this time Chiang Kai-shek ruled 
a (Nationalist China) and the Communist 
rmies were regarded as rebels. 
The treaty was never fully carried out. When the 
nese Communists defeated Chiang Kai-shek 
established headquarters for their Peoples’ 
blic in Peiping, the Soviet repudiated the 
y authorized by the Yalta Conference and 
ed a new treaty of ‘‘friendship and mutual as- 
nce’” with the Peoples’ Republic, Feb. 15, 
This provided for the return of the Chan- 
g¢ Ry., Dairen and Port Arthur to the Peoples’ 
epublic, and a grant of $300,000,000 in supplies. 


North Ailantie Treaty 


“The North Atlantic Treaty was drawn in the fall 
f 1948 after the foreign ministers of Great 
Witain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
uxemburg had invited the United’ States and 
fanada to join in a security alliance for mutual 
éfense. It was signed by these nations and Nor- 
ay, Denmark, Iceland, Italy and Portugal and 
rent into effect Aug. 24, 1949, when all had ratified 
. President Truman asked Congress to implement 
| by helping the European signatories to rearm. 
The nations announced their support of the 
- N. and their desire to settle differences peace- 
illy, and agreed to develop their individual and 
pllective capacities to resist attack. The im- 
ortant military clauses are: 

They will consult together whenever, in the 

inion of any of them, the territorial integ- 
rity, political independence or security of any 
of them is threatened. 

They agree that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against 
all of them and that in the exercise of the right 
of individual or collective self-defense, recog- 
nized by Article 51 of the U. N. Charter, they 
will take such action as deemed necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area, The-attack and counter-measures shall 
immediately be reported to the U. N. Security 
Council and action shall be terminated when 
the Council has taken measures to restore in- 
ternational peace. 

They agree to establish a council, on which 
ail are represented, to consider the necessary 
steps toward implementing the treaty, pri- 
marily establishment of a defense committee 
to recommend measures implementing Articles 
3 and 5 (Collective self-defense.) 


Point Four 


President Truman’s proposal for giving technical 
sIp to underdeveloped areas of the world, known 
; Point 4, was approved by the 81st Congress, 2nd 
ssion, in May, 1950, in the Foreign Economic 
ssistance Act, and was signed by the President 
ine 5. The law provides an initial appropriation 
' $26,900,000 for technical assistance to underde- 
sloped countries, at the discretion of the President 
1d $5,000,000 for the Institute of Inter-American 
ffairs. 

In the Senate the final vote on the act was 
} to 27,, with 38 D., 9 R., for, and 23 R., 4 dD, 
rainst, Republicans yoting for the bill were Sena- 
rs Aiken, Ives, Knowland, .Mundt, Saltonstall, 
nith, (Me.), Smith (N. J.), Thye, Wiley. Demo- 
ats voting against the bill were Senators Byrd, 
uibright, McCarren, Russell. 


The first allotment under the act was $500,000 to 
Tran, $300,000 to be granted by June 30, 1951; the 
rest later. Agriculture, education and health proj- 
ects are to be benefited. They are supervised by 
a Joint Commission ‘for Rural Improvement, with 
4 members from Iran and 3 from the U. S. Other 
allotments under Point 4 were designated for 
technical aid through the U. N., and for Latin 
America. Fifty nations of the U. N. in June pledged 
$20,000,000 for technical aid for the first year. 
The plan was proposed by President Truman in 
his inaugural address of Jan. 20, 1949, as demo- 
cratic fair-dealing instead of the old imperialistic 
exploitation of foreign nations. He cited four 
points: (1) Continued unfaltering support of the 
U. N. (2) Continuation of American program for 
world economic recovery. (3) Strengthening of 
freedom-loving nations against aggression through 
collective defense agreements, (4) technical aid to 
underdeveloped areas by cooperative efforts, 


The Four Freedoms 


President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress, 
Jan. 6, 1941, said: 

“In the future days, which we seek te make 
secure, we look forward for a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms, 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
seorebiy God in his own way—everywhere in the 

“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic un- 
derstandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a worldwide 
reduction of armaments.to such a point and in 
such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 
a position to commit an aet of aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world.” 


The Atlantic Charter 


A joint declaration of peace aims by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, reached in Au- 


‘gust, 1941, on the high seas, when the United 


States was openly favoring Britain but not at 
war. They declared: ; 

(1) U. S. and Britain seek no territory or other 
agerandizement; (2) they want no territorial 
changes not in accord with the wishes of the in- 
habitants concerned; (3) they recognize the right 
of all peoples to choose their own governments and 
would restore self-government to those who had 
lost it; (4) wanted access of all on equal terms 
to trade and raw materials needed for economic 
prosperity; (5) wanted collaboration between na- 
tions to secure for all improved labor standards, 
economic adjustment and social security; (6) after 
destruction of Nazi tyranny expected a peace giving 
men security and freedom from fear and want 
within their own boundaries; (7) wanted freedom 
for all men to traverse the high seas without 
hindrance; (8) believed disarmament of potential 
aggressors essential to lighten burden of peace- 
loving peoples. 


The Cominform 


The Communist International, Comintern, cen- 
tral organization of liaison between. Communist 
parties of the world, was dissolved in Moscow, 
May 22, 1943, as a gesture of friendliness during 
the war. It was substantially reformed in the Com- 
munist Information Bureau, Cominform, at a secret 
meeting of Communists from 9 European countries 
in Poland, Sept., 1947. Represented were the Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, France and Italy. Hq. 
was placed at Belgrade, but was moved to Bucha- 


rest July 3, 1948, 4 days after Yugoslavia had 
been expelled for its insubordination toward 
Moscow. 


The Cominform issued a manifesto adopting the 
line since elaborated by representatives of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites—that the Soviet 
camp is engaged in strengthening democracy and 
fighting imperialism, whereas the United States 
and Britain aim to strangulate. democracy and 
strengthen imperialism. The U. 5, was called the 
directive force in ‘‘aggressive activity.” The man- 
ifesto declared: ‘‘The Truman-Marshall plan is 
only a farce, a European branch of the general 
world plan of political expansion being realized by 
the United States in all parts of the world.” 
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Thomas S.; Cooley, Thomas R.; Cooper, 


Cornwell, Delbert S.; Cowdrey, Roy T 


Crawford, George C.; Cruise, Bi 
Richard H ri SLY anises 


at 
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Burke 

h A.; Burrough, Edmund W.; Callaghan, Wil 
+; Carson, John H,; Clark, David H. (RDO) 
Clark, Joseph J.; Coe, Charles F. (AV); Combs 


me tO 


Lyh 


‘ki 


.«; Curts, Maurice E.; Davis, Arthur C, 


Davis, Glenn B.; Dayis, Ralph O.; Delany, Walte 


S.; Denebrink, Francis C,; Dennison, Robert L 


Rear Admirals 
|, .Wallace R, 
nes H.; Dreller, a 
; Duckworth, Herbert S.; Dyer. 
Frederick I.; Espe, Carl F.; 
Frank G.; 


a 
George Hy 


(continued) 


G 
, John E. 
Roscoe F.; 


: H.; son, Edward W.; Hardison, 
rne B.; Harrill, William K.; Harrison Lloyd 
); Hartman, Charles C.; Haven, ‘Hugh E. 
Hayler, Robert W.; Henderson, George 
rmann, Ernest E.; Hickey, Robert F.; 
™M.,; Tom B.; 
arl F 
OD 

old A.; 
S Ss, 
DB. 
ory S.; Kiland, Ingolf 
Willard Ste Klein, 
C.. (AEDO)! 
M.; McConnell, 


W.; MeManes, Kenmore 

5 H,; McShane, Ralph E. 

ZDO); Miles, Arthur C. (AEDO); Miles, Milton 
.; Moebus, Lucian A.; Momsen, Charles B.; Mont- 
nery, Alfred E.; Moore, Walter. E.; Morehouse, 

I K.; Murray, S.; Nibecker, Paul B., 
DO); Nicholson, Charles A. II (AEDO); Noble 
Ibert G.; Ofstie, Ralph A.; Old, Francis P.; Olsen, 
ence E.; O’Regan, William V.; Parsons, William 

; Perry, John; Phillips, William K.; Pihl, Paul E. 
EDO); Pride, Alfred M.; Read, Oliver M.; Red- 
John R.; Rees, William L.; Regan, Herbert 
Riggs, Ralph S.; Ring, Stanhope C.;’ Robbins 
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National Defense—Navy Officers; Monroe Doctrine 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY (continued) 


Thomas H, 


Hillenkoetter, | 


Rear Admirals (continued) ‘ 


Jr.; Robinson, Arthur G,; Rodgers, 
J.; Royce, Donald (AEDO); Rubie, Richard 


Malcolm F.; Schuirmanr, Roscoe E.; Settle, Thomas 
G. W.; Smith, Allan E.; Snackenberg, John A.; 
Soll , Lhorvald A..(EDO); Solomons, Edward A.; 
Soucek, Apollo; Sprague, Clifton A, F.; Stevens, 
Leslie C. (AEDO); Stokes, Thomas M.; Stone, 
Earl E.; Switzer, Wendell G.; Sylvester, Evander W. 
(EDO); Thackrey, |Lyman A.; Thebaud, Leo H.; 
Thurber, Harry R.; Tomlinson, William G.; von 
nore William G.; W. Homer N. (EDO); 


ard, T. Jr.; Watkins, Frank T.; Wellborn, 
Charles, Jr.; Wellings, Augustus J.; Wheelock, 
Charles D. (ZDO); Whitehead, Richard F.; Wilkes, 


ington, Frederic §.; Womble, John P. 
Jr.; Wooldridge, Edmund T.; Whitney, John P 


Staff Corps Rear Admirals 


Medical Corps: Agnew, William J. C.; Aibright, 
Paul M.; Boone, Joel T.; Broaddus, Carl A.; Brown, 
Clarence J.; Dearing, Arthur H.; Greaves, Frederick 
C.; Groesbeck, Bertram Jr.; Harper, John; Hunt, 
Daniei; Logue, Joseph B.; Owsley, John Q.; Pugh, 
Herbert J..; Stone, Leslie O.; Swanson, C.ifford A.; 
Willeutts, Morton D. 

Supply Corps: Antrim, Archie A.; Arnold, Ralph 
J.; Austin, Charles L.; Bauernschmidt, George W.; 
Dunham, Frank C.; Edson, Stephen R.; Foster, 
Edwin D. (VADM); Fox, Charles W.; Fox, William 
V.; Hipp, Thomas E.; McCarty, Samuel 
Morton L.; Royar, Murrey L.; Slarrow, Malcolm 
G.; Wood, John E.; Yoran, George F. 

Chaplain Corps: Miller, Thornton ©,; Salisbury, 
Stanton W. 

Civil Engineer Corps: Alexis, Algert D.; Jelley, 
Joseph F. Jr.; Johnson, Harold W.; Moeller, Lewis N, 

Dental Corps: Chandler, Alfred W.; Claytor. 
Spry O.; Davis, Robert S.; Delaney, Henry R.; 
Ryan, Daniel W. 


sident James Monroe in 1820 announced that 
e citizens of the United States wished success 
) the revolting Spanish colonies in South America, 
it that this government would maintain strict 
eutrality. In 1821 the Russian Emperor issued a 
kase prohibiting citizens of other nations from 
avigating and fishing within 100 Italian miles of 
ie northwest coast of North America south of 
ehring Straits to latitude 51°. In 1823 the Monroe 
iministration denounced and defied the ukase 
14 declared ‘‘the American continents are no long- 
subjects for any new colonial establishments,’’ 
Meantime the Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
id Prussia joined by France undertook “‘to put 
, end to the system of representative govern- 
ent’? and it was proposed to overthrow new 
Yernmcnis erected out of the old .colonies of 
sain in the Western Hemisphere. 

This was the situation (August 1823) -when 
eorge Canning, British foreign secretary, wrote 
| Richard Rush, American minister in London, 
iegesting a joint declaration, in substance, that 
1e recovery of the colonies by Spain was hopeless; 
tat neither Great Britain nor the United States 
as aiming at the possession of any portion of 
‘ese colonies, and that they could not see with 
difference any portion of them transferred to any 
her power. 

Opposed to Colonial Expansion 


Tt was after deliberation by the President and his 
abinet, which contained John Quincy Adams, 
secretary of State, John C. Calhoun and William 
irt (and also after consultation with Thomas 
fferson, who approved), that the American posi- 
on was formally stated in Monroe’s message 
Jec. 2, 1823) asserting, ‘‘as a principle in which 
ie rights and interests of the United States are 
volved, that the American continents, by the 
ee and independent condition which they have 
sumed and: maintain, are henceforth not to be 
msidered as subjects for future colonization by 
ly European powers. 

“Tt is only when our rights are invaded or seri- 
isly menaced that we resent injuries or make 
‘eparation for our defense. With the movements 
this hemisphere we are of necessity more im- 
ediately connected and by causes which must be 
wious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
he political system of the allied powers is essen- 
ally different in this respect from that of 


The Monroe Doctrine 


America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective governments. And to the 
defense of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and ma- 
tured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 

“‘We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the ami- 
cable velations existing between the United States 
and those ‘powers to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. : 


Independence Must Be Respected 


“But with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States. 

‘Our policy in regard to Europe . . - remains the 
same, which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its powers; to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate government 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and 
to preserve those relations by a frank, firm and 
tmmanly policy, meeting in all instances the just 
claims of every power, submitting to injuries from 
none. But in regard to these continents, circum- 
stances are eminently and conspicuously different. 
It is impossible that the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion of either con- 
tinent without endangering our peace and happi- 
ness; nor can anyone believe that our southern 
brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of 
their own accord. It is equally impossible, there- 
fore, that we should behold such interposition, in 
any form, with indifference. If we look to the com- 
parative strength and resources of Spain and these 
new governments and their distance from each 
other, it must be obvious that she can never subdue 
them. It is still the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
other powers will pursue the same course,’’ 


.; Ring, - 


3 World Set 
aie 
‘Growth of Radio and Television in U. s. 


Source: Radio & Television Retailing 
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Total Radio Sets ‘| Total Tubes 
bere Made de 


12,250,000 


Fly aAs| piece eee ae Television sets 
pees 000 Made 


encore ,000, 

ake 500,000, 000 "000| 1,500:000:000 
135... iS BeBLeai cata 340,000,006|550,000 10,000) 6. 30 00012, 000; 000;000|2; 800'400;000 
bs r sets include value of tubes in receivers. In recent years, (except 1942 to 1946 
Pe oneng have Tun 25% to 40% of total tube sales. All figures are at retail value. 


te: WPB ordered (April, 1942) all civilian radio-set production stopped and factories conve 
Ne was’ production. Reconversion to civilian-radio production began August, 1945. 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 


Homes with Total Radio Homes with 
Radio Sets Sets in Use Radio Sets 
Number in U.S. ; Number 


12,048,762 5 ; 32,000,000 
2 000 5 1944 32,000, 00g 


,000 

35,000,000 

37,000,000 

‘ 40,000,000 

42'000,000 

30,800,000 59,340,000 | 45,006,000 


Television sets in use at close of 1949, 3,250,000. At close of 1950, 9,800,000. 


Frequency Modulation—FM 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) 


“Frequency modulation’? (FM), in radio has In FM the sound waves are reproduced | 
as its outstanding advantages (1) the elimination | momentary changes or modulation of the frequenc 
of practically all static and interference. both | of the radio carrier wave. This is in contrast t 
natural and from man-made sources; (2) absence | the ordinary standard broadcasting (amplitud 
of background noise, attaining complete silence of | modulation or AM) in which the amplitude c 
the set itself, and (3) high fidelity of tone, since | volume of the radio carrier wave is continuoush) 
the frequency bands assigned to this service are | being modulated. If broadcasting is to be comm: 
wider than allotted the AM band, permitting a| pared to a light blinker message system in whics 
wider range of audio frequency response, High- | dots and dashes of light are to be sent. AM ca 
notes and overtones in musical selections and voice | be compared to switching the light on and off t 
ean be reproduced making for great fidelity and | produce the signals, while FM would have as { 
naturalness. analogy the changing of the color (or frequenc 

The reductionof interference is partly a property | of the light, the brightness of which remains un 
of the radio frequencies used (allocation, 88 to 108 | form. 
megacycles or millions of cycles per second) and About 760 FM stations operate in the Uniter 
partly due to circuit arrangements (notably that | States. The system has many applications in 
of Dr. E. H, Armstrong) which eliminate all re- | non-broadcasting services of radio communicatio. 
maining traces of interference. where the above features are also of value. 


Radio and Television Sets in U. S. and World 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) 
Se ran 1950 


United States homes with radios. a 5,000, 000 | Total radio sets in rest of world: North 
Secondary radio sets in above homes... . 2 7,000,000 America, 7,500,000; South America, 
Radios in business places, institutions, etc, 5,000,000 7,500,000; Burope, 61,500,000; Asia’ 
‘Automobile radios... ......veucergees 18,000,000 | 12,006, 0005, Australia, 3,000,000; Afri: 
Television fetS.........5.--- arb) 000 


,000, 68,,.2,000: 000 aise Renae eee 92,500,008 
Total sets in United States........ 103,000,600 . 


Annual Bill of U. S. for Radio and Television 


Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) 


Sales of time by broadcasters, 1950.. aoe 000,000.| Phonograph records, 240,000,000...... $210,000,00 

Talent. costs . 000,000 | Radio repairs and supplies: 

Blectricity, batteries, ete., to operate 100, Pp { 
103,000,000 radio and TV receivers.. 380,000,000 00,000,000 replacement tubes... ... 160,000,00, 

14,000, a0 home radio receivers, at re- Parts, accessories, etc.............. 200,000,00 
CA VANE. CA RIGA. . Sue eas 650,000,000 | “haborsc Sahat ee een . 250,000,00 

6,500, 000 television receivers, at retail bie ' 

value PA UR Mera ais Ciwk join S 2,000,000,000 Total 


Seton 2s. .4,450,000,00 


Radio—Broadcast Transmitters by Waéicns: Industry ; 527 
Radio-Television Statistics, 1950, by Countries 


Number of Sets or Loudspeakers* (Latest Available Data) 
Source: pipes, (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) 


— ee 


Country Number 
a 
Mited States. 2. 2.0.5.2... i Dutch East Indies and Indonesia... _ 101,868 
(adaitional 5,177,100 sets not figures apply to Dutch East Indies, Estimate 
Great Britain and No. Ireland... . .12,617 ‘or Indonesia 100,006). 
(nel. 162,150 combined radio-TV licenses) 52 French Morocco. 
PIB ie oe esta eae ee By Da vPamistan.,. 2 sou. «stained 
oe efican Zone, 2,53! 54 Paraguay... ........%. 
752, 578; French eee i 55 Latvia..... Coren ey ion a ‘gusliets 
~ Zone, 2,660,000; Berlin, 831,00 SG) PTs oy: Gene ebaber ies 
USS Ri ed on. & rahe Pare) a ae ae kg a vlate le alieleds-aa, denele 
icenses up ong. ast. as g.8 Ae) oy ah wh dogiahY lieve na 
85% ves loudspeakers) (undectared sets, 56,000) 
SS oe 6,337,193] 59 buxemburg.......-... 4.2 -....0, 
CUndecisre sets estimated at 2,000,000) Lea peor pcre naa yy ace : ang 
Deidre esis oie 7,592,625 62 Malaya and Singapore 38'604 
Peed 63 uncover a 35,000 
Sean eae eee ee eae} ae 92-600 
40,0: 
AE ORATOR IE I 2 ar setae ct 66 d 
a SOR ee See eos 67 36,000 
Ce 68 , 
69 32,000 
70 29,808 
71 29,798 
72 1,000 
i ws 
ustria 054 75 % 
taavag, 682,010; Al a rs 28,500 
Weiss-Rot, 205, 781; est, 92/3. 46) | 76 23,000 
1,177,608 77 20,000 
Poland (incl. 335,542-loudspeakers) 1,054,604|| 78 000 
£ nc Ree 989,539 ihe Bo 
: 00,000|| 8} 16,500 
(0.85% ‘of ‘the “audicnes “have! only loud- Be may 
speakers) 84 * 00 
oe saeco : 
629,907|| 88 12,000 
Spain 94)! 90 11,000 
eee of sets considerably higher than 91 111000 
550,000 92. Nigeria. so. siv.)s 2.0y chermue eee 10,000 
525/000 93: - Saudi/Arabia ..}. ..</.:. ssisartomeer cee 10,000 
497 428 04, NicAWAgUas .).).),....5<-chense Steere \ 
450°000 05... Gold’ Coast... :...+ nev eee 9,000 
434014 96 Mozambique...........0+00vee es 9,000 
**  354'000 97. Eritrea....... 9,000 
ey 1 7'385 98 Angola, a: 8,000 
pcrsent er anks «i uchoter teeta a apetelrete agsic 8 99 Ethiopia 8’000 
(number of undeclared sets estimated at 100 Cyprus. 7000 
200,-300,000 “bringing total to 390,000 or|| jo; British Guiana 6°30 
500,000) 102 Afghanistan "500 
BEAN Saas ahi SL Ss clave 300,000]! 393 Madeira B'B00 
ese heen nes 300,000]! 394 Bermuda O00 
doe Pe Ee Y auritius, Islands } 
Fire (Ireland) .....--+.----++ss+- 273.824]| tog Barhoros pee 
BEET OM acolo. is. «oi (ako shine eid os ieveinie 232,475 107 Dakar (French West Africa) 4'500 
pone eat Asiatic areas) P5000 HES HAMEL, occa si. + vn oate rie ten 4,000 
3 umania we B 109 Cur 4,000 
| 206,000 110 Gea aja bree 2,400 
ahamas a ; 
41 183,000) 112 Martinique... 21250 
42 3° 113 Dutch Surina as 2,200 
7a eee 16 B00 114 New Caledonia... 2,150 
(at least 80 to 85% of the ‘audience have only|| 118 Hiern Beoke-----+---- “ 1's00 
loudspeakers) 117% Tanganyika... 63. « «+> es 1,200 
45 Peru. Pe tetctte ta ‘ete b) sha ,as 2-0 0 4.6 :9'¢ 0/0 0.8 150,000 118 Britan Honduras §:3 655 eee 1,200 
46 a SEE hy oie s als isje! ole cle! eine Panace ELOs Piberia oc tid wae cc ee ial 1/200 
$e Greece 22222222222 1111L111L11. 120;000|] Less than 1,000 sets (or loudspeakers) : 


Guadeloupe, North Face prontnenn Bhd 
Rico 128,900||French Somaliland, ; neent, Transjordania, 
50° Trae ; 104,400||and Uganda. 

‘Loudspeakers are hooked up to 9 single set within a small area in foreign countries, as man) 
ten to a square block. 


ae ‘percentage of undeclared cee? 


Radio-Television Industry 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York); Data are. for year ended Oct. 1, 1950 


Total Annual Number of Annual 
investment gross rev. employees payroll 
J 

$105,000,000 $1,500,000,C00 135,000 $280,000,000 
aig eet u aosierny wise, - “500,000,600 2/506;000,000 200,000 600,000;000 
eeceneing static id ~ ieee ea 176,000,000 600,000,000 *25,000 240,000,000 
mmercial communication sta- 0,000 : £ 17,000 12,000,060 
rs’ sets in-use +1,000,000,000 


MIS oa fair cian cies oie sie eee wks 75,00 : 
toners’ sets in use (103,000,000)! 5,600, LOGO COURIER cre occas ss sills Welenslnisteietele ns 
(2 Sil I eel ace a 


100,000) 5,00, QUUUU Perec sssnrsre ces e sheet 
Regu — art-time employees, artists, etc., who number at least 40,000 more, 
> aeay Gtatl not Inense fer listeners’ sets, for tube replacements, electricity, servicing, etc, 


State 
ahs 3 
Ala... 4 
Ariz.. ; 
Calif. . 9 
a vs 13 
Bis szatere 4 
5 
2 
11 
8 
7 
5 
4 
Conn. . 6 
Del, ...|Wilmington....... 7 
D, of C.|Washington....... 7 
Nes ages Pan a BS Soe Shee Jt 
ea yO N14 7 NZ Same ee 9 
Sos Sg pMCd Dili en aes 5 
ae 2 ee 4 
Sia phases : 
pe’ ees 2 
2 AS SEAT RS ee ee 8 
Mit 2 i@hieszoc ss... ss IWBEKB Swen 4 
1 be ; 
Seat 9 
se eit 5 
4 
Ind...,/Bloomington......jWTTV........ 10 
‘findianapois. 6 
Towa 4 
3 
Ky : 
La,. 
Md....JBaltimore, ........fWAAM. 2... .,. 3 
ee 1 
2 
Mass,. ,|Boston...........]WBZ-TV...... 4 
d 
Mich,. 2 
ich : 
4 
i 
Sac ystss 3 
eR he 6 
Minn... 
Parse aha | Ses cate 5 
Mo....,.|Kansas City. ..... 


Broadeast Authorizations by States and Cities 
Source: Federal Communications Commission 


A tabulation as of June 7, 1950 showed that 
Texas led all states in the total number of broad- 
cast station authorizations, having 222 AM, FM 
and TV authorizations collectively; California 
came second with 219. 

Texas ‘and California likewise topped the AM 
list, with 183 and 143 such authorizations respec- 
tively, and Pennsylvania was third with 111. Puerto 
Rico’s 25 AM authorizations was more than any 
of 15 states. 

Pennsylvania had the most FM authorizations— 
67, commercial and educational—followed by 65 
for California, 62 for New York and 51 each for 
Illinois and Ohio, Commercial FM authorizations 
showed 63 for Pennsylvania, 58 for California, and 
56 for New York State. In the noncommercal edu- 
cational FM field, California had 7 such authoriza- 
tions, and Indiana, New York, Ohio and Wisconsin 
6 each, 

The television list was led by New York, Ohio 
and California, in that order, with 13, 12 and 11 
TV stations respectively. 

Cities with 10 or more broadcast stations, includ- 
ing noncommercial educational, totalled 36. In 
number of AM, FM and TV stations collectively, 
New York led with 35, with Chicago’s 34 a close 
second. 

New York had the most commercial FM outlets 
—14; Chicago second with 13. Eight cities had 
more FM (commercial and educational) than AM 
grants (New York, San Francisco, Washington, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Columbus and 
Madison), and two cities had as many FM as AM 
grants (Boston and Dallas). 

Chicago, led with 16 AM stations, followed by 


s phils 
Philadelphia 
¥hiladelphia 
Pittsburgh 

.|Providence 


8-8 GD EA Bhs 


— 


naa rank 


ie 
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New York with 14, Los Angeles 13, and 10 each 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Portland ¢ 
New Orleans. 

Los Angeles headed the TV. list with 7 such 5) 
tions; New York 6 and 4 each for Chicago ¢& 
Washington, D. C. 


FCC RADIO AUTHORIZATIONS—1950 


As of Sept. 1, 1950, the Federal Communicati 
Commission has nearly 800,000 radio authorizati« 
outstanding of all kinds. Ys 

Of this number, more than 160,000 were for ne 
broadcast radio stations. The aeronautical ¢ 
marine services each accounted for more . 
26,000; the public safety services numbered nes 
8,000; the industrial services, nearly 7,000; 
land: transportation services, nearly 4,000; 
common carrier services, nearly 1,000; the amaté 
service, nearly 89,000; the experimental servic 
about 500; and the new citizens radio service, m 
than 350. The figures given above do not inel 
associated portable and radio transmitters whi 
together, totaled about 250,000. 

The broadcast services represented some 4,} 
authorizations. Included were more than 2,300 
stations, over 700 FM stations, 109 television s} 
tions, 225 experimental TV stations, 82 noncot 
mercial educational FM stations, 40 internatioj 
broadcast stations, and about 1,000 remote pick 
and studio-transmitter links. 

Radio operator licenses approached 626,000. 
cluded were 415,000 commercial radio operate 
124,000 private planes equipped with radiote 
phone, and 87,000 amateur operators. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Atheneum, Hariford 


sworth Atheneum, 25 Atheneum’ Sa., N., 
d, Conn., established 1844, comprises Colt, 
@n and Avery Memorial buildings of 50 gal- 
illustrating arts of Europe and America; 
ing J. P. Morgan collection of antique 

S, porcelain, silver; Wallace Nutting col- 

of early American furniture; painting from 
A.D. to today; tapestries, arms, armor; period 
ms; early Central and South American art; ship 
els; Lifar collection of ballet design and cos- 
e; S. P. Avery collection of oriental porcelain 
Modern bronzes. The Atheneum maintains a 
ence library, lectures, art classes and pub- 
s the Bulletin and catalogues of exhibitions. 


At Yale University 


Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn., 
noded 1832 by Col. John Trumbull (Washing- 
1's aide-de-camp) and Benjamin Silliman, was 
e first art gallery connected with a university. 

original gallery was replaced in 1901._ 

é collections contain objects illustrative of 
“art of the ancient Orient, of Greece and Rome 
tably antiquities from the University’s excava- 
Ss in Dura-Europos, a Hellenistic-Roman trade 
te city on the Euphrates, and from Gerash in 

Sjordania); of the Near and Far East (The 
bart Moore Memorial. Collections of Textiles); 

pe (the Jarves and Griggs Collections of Early 

n Painting, and French Impressionists from 
Webb Collection); America, Colonial interiors, 
mbull Collection of paintings of the American 
yolution, the Garvan Collection of American Arts 

d Crafts, the Morgan Collection of American 
niatures, and the Edwin Austin Abbey Collec- 
mn, of modern painting; Garvan Collection of 
erican portraits and prints, and Green Collec- 
of portrait engravings. 
eabody Museum of Natural History, Yale Uni- 
rsity, founded 1866 by George Peabody, is used 
connection with scientific research. Its collec- 
mm in vertebrate paleontology is one of the 
‘test in the world; it has extensive collections 
zoology, invertebrate paleontology, mineralogy, 
hacology... Connected with the museum is the 
ngham Oceanographic laboratory with collec- 
ns of deepsea fishes and invertebrates. __ 
The first floor gives a survey’of animal life, 
th recent and-fossil. The Hall of Invertebrates 
cludes general introductory exhibits such as 
cords in Stone, the Nature of Fossils, the Scale 
Time, the Tree of Life, Adjustments to En- 
ronment and the History of Life. It includes 
stematic exhibits giving a synoptic view of the 
la of invertebrates. The Great Hall is devoted 
Teptiles, amphibians and birds, with one of the 
remost collections of dinosaurs in America, The 
eleton of a Brontosaurus is 67 ft. long and 16 ft. 
gh. A mural depicting the great reptiles in-their 
tural size and environment, 110 ft. long and 
ft. high is considered the’ largest painting 
er made of the subject. There are two halls of 
ammals and fine fossil specimens from western 
tited States. : 
The Hall of Astronomy on the third floor has 
large collection of meteorites, including the 
eston Fall, first to be observed to fall from the 
y. Other notable collections are in the Hall 
Minerals, the Hall of Southern New England 
id two halls devoted to zoology. E 


Antiquarian, Concord 


Antiquarian House, Concord, Mass., situated at 
e intersection of Lexington Road and Cambridge 
inpike, contains Revolutionary and 19th century 
‘ics associated with the military and literary his- 
ry of Concord, the seat of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
mty D. Thoreau, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Amos 
onson Alcott, Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth Pea- 
dy, Frank Sanborn, William Ellery Channing, 
miel Chester French, Ephraim Bull and other 
mous Americans. The study of Emerson’s house, 
th his books as he left them, has been moved 
-o the museum; here are also relics of Thoreau’s 
wy at Walden;-and books, furniture, letters, glass 
Bother memorabilia of old Concord, where ‘‘the 
‘battled farmers stood and fired the shot heard 
und the world.’’ 


Antiquarian, Worcester 


The American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
ss., has one of the largest reference libraries of 
1erican history and printing in the country. It 


a Art Galleries, Libraries, Museums 


_ ART GALLERIES, LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS 
See also Washington, eee be sky Lag avicaias in University Libraries 


has nearly 1,000,000 titles, covering 15 miles of 
Shelving. It has the most complete collection of 
early American newspapers, almanacs, and Amer- 
ican printing before 1820. The collections of 
local history for the entire country, biography, and 
American literature are notable. Graphic arts, 
such as lithographs, early American engraving, 
and engraved bookplates are other fields in which 
the library is constantly used by researchers. Its 
collection of manuscripts numbers more than 
1,000,000 pieces. 


‘Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 


The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
art, science and local history museum. The 
eight art galleries include painting, sculpture and 
pottery from the earliest times to the present, 
works by Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stuart and a large Hudson River group, as well as 
Modern masters. ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi,” 
dated 1477, by the Spanish painter Juan Pons, is 
the most famous work to be discovered by this 
artist and teacher. An educational program of 
classes, lectures, motion pictures, and music is 
carried out, with annual attendance over 100,000. 

The natural history collections include miniature 
groups of large animals by Louis Paul Jonas, a 
biology room with the story of life on its walls, and 
the “‘Stellarium,’’ a miniature planetarium. In the 
Hall of Man is one of the five sledges with which 
Robert E. Peary reached the north pole, while in 
the historical collection is the original “One Hoss 
Shay,’’ immortalized by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Boston Museum ef Fine Arts 


The most distinguished Department of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., is the Asi- 
atic and the collecticn of Chinese and Japanese 
sculpture and painting is the most important in the 
Occident and outside of Tokyo. Certain pieces like 
the Chinese Dragon Roll of the thirteenth century 
or the so-called Keion Roll of the same period in 
Japan are well known. 

The Indian collection is, too, probably the. most 
distinguished one outside of India. There is a 
smaller but very important collection of the arts 
of the Near East. Many of the objects were ob- 
tained by the Museum’s excavations. The collec- 
tions of the Egyptian Department were obtained 
almost entirely through excavation, especially at 
Gizeh where the Museum has been at) work for 
thirty years. Of the Classical Collection the two 
fourth century heads, the Eros Relief, the Chrysele- 
phantine Statuette, and the Gold Bowl would equal 
in importance anything’ in the Acropolis Museum. 

There is a large and growing Department of 
Textiles, especially strong in the French and 
Flemish Art of the Middle Ages, and in Asiatic and 
Peruvian Textiles. The collection has been added to 
by the gift of the Elizabeth Day McCormick Col- 
lection, a large group of textiles. The Department 
of Decorative Arts contains sculptures, furniture, 
and minor arts, from the beginning of the Middle 
Ages to the present day. Its best known display, 
however, is probably the series of American Period 
Rooms of the seventeenth to the early nineteenth 
century. The M and M Karolik Collection of 
American Art, 1750 to 1820, is exceptionally fine. 
There are also other fine Period Rooms, French 
and English and a very important collection of 
English and American silver. Among the latter are 
many famous pieces by Paul Revere, 

The Print Department has the most extensive 
and important collection of- prints in the United 
States. One of the largest Departments and most 
active is that of Western Painting. It contains 
important pieces of the artists of all the important 
schools from the early Sienese and Florentine to 
the present day. Certain pictures like Velasquez’ 
Infanta with the Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Para- 
vicino, Van der Weyden’s St. Luke Drawing the 
Virgin, Rembrandt’s St. John, Ambrogio Lorenz- 
ettiis Madonna, Duccio’s Crucifixion, Canaletto’s 
great View of Venice, Gauguin’s Que Sommes- 
Nous, Rubens’ Queen Tomyris with the Head of 
Cyprus, and Renoir’s Bal & Bougival make the 
Department a place of pilgrimage. 


At Harvard University 


The Computation Laboratory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., is a compact glass 
and brick building which was specifically designed 
to house large scale digital calculating machines 
and to provide laboratories for their design and 
construction. The first such machine, the IBM 
Automatic Sequence Controlled Calculator, some- 
times referred to as the ‘‘mechanical brain,’’ 
occupies a central room sixty feet square. Under 
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the supervision of Prof. Howard H. Aiken, co- 
inventor of calculator, e works 


to 
of 


m which 
reads punched paper tape containing the coded 
instructions to the machine. If the machine makes 
an error, it automatically stops, and a signal cos 
is turned on. Answers to oblems are au 
matically recorded on speci 
typewriters. The paper tape bearin: 
tions to the machine is prepar y a staff of 
highly trained mathematicians. 

Completely. modern in design, the two-story 
structure includes such modern innovations as an 
almost solid ring of large windows on all sides 
which permit maximum vision and sunlight and 
a huge two-story glass window for observation 
purposes. A large visitors’ lobby, provided with a 
30-foot glass wall, sofas, and chairs, allows spec- 
tators to view the machine without interfering 
with the work of the operators. 

Downstairs, the building houses a_ complete 
machine shop, containing lathes, drill presses, 
milling machines, and other tools, a drafting room, 
a print room, experimental laboratories, and a 
sixty-foot square construction room. These facilities 
are provided for the design and construction of 
computing devices. The laboratory staff built cal- 
culators Mark II and Mark III for the Bureau of 
Ordnance of the United States Navy. Mark IV 
Calculator for the United States Air Force will be 
permanently installed at the laboratory. 

The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
was founded (1866) by George Peabody. Since its 
founding it has sent more than 500 expeditions 
to every continent, resulting, with the addition 
of important gifts and purchases, in the building 
up of one:of the most comprehensive and best 
balanced collections of ethnology, archaeology 
and physical en thrapclag?. , 

The first scientific studies of Mayan archaeology 


the material from the Pacific Islands, secured in 

art through the vision of Alexander Agassiz, is 
Tnportant, and the Museum is also rich in material 
representing the native tribes of Africa, of South 
America and of the Plains and Northwest Coast 
Indians of North America, where some of the ob- 
jects date from the Lewis & Clarke expedition of 
1806. The archaeology of the southwestern United 
States, including the Pueblo Indian area, is also 
strongly represented. The library possesses over 
50,000. vols. in anthropology. 


Massachusetts Historical 


Massachusetts Historical Society, oldest his- 
torical organization in the U. S., was founded 
in August, 1790, by Jeremy. Belknap, and held 
its first meeting in Boston “in January, 1791. 
Resident membership is limited to 125 citizens of 
the Commonwealth, to 50 corresponding members 
not living in Massachusetts, and 10 honorary 
members, not inhabitants. of the United States. 
There are no dues, and election is based on 
scholarly or public merit alone. The endowments 
of the Society exceed $1,000,000. 

The museum contains many relics associated 
with American history, and valuable portraits by 
Smibert, Harding, Copley, Stuart, and other Ameri- 
can painters. Among the pictures is the sole sur- 
viving copy of the earliest view of Harvard 
College, made by William Burgis in 1726. Two 
collections of coins, ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern, given to the Society by William Sumner 
Appleton, I, and by Henry Adams, are of rare 
excellence. 

The library contains over 300,000 printed. vol- 
umes and pamphlets and rare Americana. The 
chief treasure is its huge collection of manuscripts, 
including the Winthrop Papers, covering three 
centuries of the history of New England, and the 
private papers of Thomas Jefferson. The auto- 
graphs are among the finest in existence. Manu- 
scripts not restricted as to use and all the printed 
books are available to accredited visitors five 
days a week, except holidays. The historical publi- 
pans ot the Society have been issued regularly 
since " 


Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth 


Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass., estab. 1824, con- 
tains surviving relics of the Mayflower Pilgrims and 
their families, including swords of Myles Standish, 
Bibles of Governor Bradford and John Alden, 
the cradle of Peregrine White, first child born in 
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the colony; original chairs and chests, a : 
* > nanu Cl 2 5 
sop ee 


ites of or settlements. The 
P xt eae 1621, oldest state docume 


co! are 
tained by the Society of Plymouth, 


Salem, Mass., Museums 


Essex Institute, 132-134 Essex St., Salem, 
founded to promote history, science and art, ho 
one of New England’s finest collections of origin: 
records of settlement and seafaring. The lib 
comprises 733,000 books and pamphlets. 
are 1,800 logbooks, 5,000 broadsides, 3,000 alm 
4,400 vols. in the Ward China collection, 30 
imprints by Essex County writers, complete editi 
of Hawthorne and Whittier, original records — 
witchcraft trials, customs reports, business | 
of the sailing ship era. Among relics the 
titute has the desk used by Hawthorne at 
Custom house, a sampler made by Gov. 
cott’s wife before 1628, the cradle of Judge Sto: 
the table of-Molly Pitcher; also 1 mi! 
of military uniforms, guns, swords of 
furniture, pewter and household articles. 
Institute supervises three completely furnis 
buildings illustrating their times: John V 
house, 1684; Pingree house, 128 Essex St., bi 
by Samuel McIntire, 1804; Pierce-Nichols hows 
80 Federal St., also by McIntire, 1782-1801, cal i 
“the finest wooden house in New England. 
colonial apothecary and cobbler’s shop are «| 
hibited. In the Annex are larger objects includ 
a one-horse chaise of 1785, early spinets 2a 
pianos including the piano on which Lowell Mas 
wrote Nearer My God to Thee. -- 

Peabody Museum of Salem, founded 1867 w 
funds provided by George Peabody (1795-183 
combines maritime collections of the Salem. E 
India Marine Society and natural history exhik 
of Essex Institute in three spacious buildin 
Ship models, records, ethnological objects brou 
from the Far East by Salem shipmasters, and fav 
of Essex County are shown. ‘ 

Salem, itself one great museum of Amer! 
history, has reproduced in Forest River park ~ 
thatch-roofed cottages of the. pioneers of 1€ 
with pillory and stocks in the village square. 


Whaling, New Bedford 


The Old Dartmouth Historical Society and WE 
ing Museum, New Bedford, Mass., contains a coll. 
tion of furniture, costumes, portraits, Ameri 
glassware, firearms and documents illustrat 
the history of the territory. 

One of New Bedford’s most interesting spots « 
considered one of the finest collections anywht 
on the whaling industry is the New Bedford W 
ing Museum. A jaca and unique collection 
whaling implements, log-books, shipping lists « 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest ; 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, gi 
by Miss Emily H. Bourne, as a memorial to 
father, the late Jonathan Bourne, one of the m 
successful whaling merchants, the humpback wh! 
skeleton, and the collections of scrimshaw 
whaling irons. The DeCoppet collection of 40 © 
models is also of interest. 


Worcester Art Museum 


The Worcester Art Museum was founded 
Worcester, Mass., (1896) with Stephen Salisk 
as_its first and largest benefactor. 

The permanent collections contain selections: 
European, American and Asiatic art of all peri 
They are notably strong in paintings of the Ita’ 
French, Spanish, Flemish and American Sch 
Sculpture and decorative arts of Egypt, Meso 
tamia and the ancient East, and of Classical 
Mediaeval times are also represented, as wel 
the art of Asia and the Near East. 


New Hampshire Historical | 
The New Hampshire Historical Society was j 


ganized (1823) to ‘‘collect, preserve, and 
municate historical knowledge.’? It maintai 4 
Concord, N. H., a library building and a mus} 
building. The library contains some 75,000 | 
umes, pamphlets, and manuscripts, state pay 
maps and documents relating to early New Haj 
shire records, a nearly complete file of / 
Hampshire newspapers up to 1900, a genealog 
section, portrait gallery and auditorium. Disple 
in the Society’s gallery are portraits painted; 
Concord by Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of i 
telegraph, besides the originals of ‘‘The Deat 
Lincoln’’ by Alonzo Chappel, and “The Bel 
of Gettysburg’? by James Walker, both compo? 
designed by John B. Bachelder. Here also) 
original paintings or authentie reproduction: 
New Hampshire notables}; including those of De 


} 


and Abigail Webster, his par- 
almanac si 


ry isher: John 
founder of Exeter; is Downing, 

of the Concord coach; Josiah Bartlett Be 

, and many others. The painting ‘‘Craw- 

Totch’? by pPaeees Hill was a gift by popular 


ription. 
Society displays two Revolutiona ee 

of the Second New Hampshire Regiment, 
e. Army, which were captured by the Buioeh 
: Anne, New York (1777). Exhibited here 
© are collections of New Hampshire-made glass- 
te and silver, the Durgin Collection of historic 
, Silver and pewter services from New Hamp- 
“churches, miniatures, paper money, and the 
Webster, General Stark, and President 

ions. 


Rhode Island Historical 


é Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, 
occupies the historic John Brown House, 52 
St. Its library comprises 100,000 bound vols., 
pamphlets, 200,000 manuscripts and nearly 

ete files of Rhode Island newspapers. 


Currier Gallery, Manchester 


irrier Gallery of Art, Manchester, Vt., is nota- 
rt American paintings of 18th, i9th and 20th 
uw ries by Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, Sargent, 
Homer, Haséam, Waugh, Bierstadt, Alex- 
James, Fransiolo, Sample, Sheeler. It has 
ection Of- American primitives and notable 
ich wallpaper from the Vaughn house in Thet- 
Vt., as well as early American and later 
e. Examples of American and English 
by John Coney, Benjamin Burt, Hester Bate- 
, Andrew Tyler, Paul Revere, Edward Winslow, 
am Cowell, etc., are exhibited, also textiles, 
Tugs, pewter and household accessories, 
merican glass, including an important group 
uncook, N. H., glass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Delaware Art Center 


e Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Est. 
‘occupies its own building, the Delaware Art 
er, Park Dr. at Woodlawn Ave., Wilming- 
Del. It supports permanent exhibits, annual 
s, lectures and a large educational program, 
classes for children and adults. Of unique 
e is its collections of paintings and draw- 
by Howard Pyle, (born in Wilmington 1853, 
in Florence, 1911), who _ established his 
of Art here in 1900. Pyle was primarily 
lustrator whose pictures always told a story. 
illustrated such famous stories as Janice 
ith, Kidnapped, To Have and to Hold, and 
ed murals. Also shown is work by his pupils, 
fone them. Maxfield Parrish and Elizabeth 
ippen Green. The Art Center has the ex- 
Isive Bancroft English Pre-Raphaelite Collec- 
with Rossetti, Brown,: Watts, Sandys, the 
Burne-Jones represented, Also paintings 
Vhistler, Millais, Constable. Exhibits in the 
ren’s Gallery are attractive to juniors: 


Montelair Art Museum 


Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J., 
only public museum in the state dedicated en- 
to art. The museum houses hundreds of art 
ures, including comprehensive examples from 
‘four cultural groups of North American In- 
3 a large collection of American and foreign 
ings, sculptures, and prints; an Highteenth 
ury Dutch clock; various pieces of furniture; 
costumes; a Fifteenth Century illuminated 
of the Hours; English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
American silver; Chinese snuff bottles and 
er Oriental art Objects: Roman glass dating 
1000 B. C.; and Greek and Roman pottery. 
Phe museum offers a a permanent Indian exhibi- 
changing exhibitions from the permanent 
ions, and monthly assembled exhibitions. 
dition to a veteran approved art school, the 
um Art School of Montclair, elective classes 
dults and children provide art instruction on 
Son-profit basis. 


Newark, N. J., Muséum 


Newark Museum, dedicated to art, science, 
tion and industry, is on Washington Street, 
s from Washington Park, in Newark, N. J. 
Original building, given (1926) by Louis Bam- 
r, on ground provided by the City of Newark, 
ins the Museum’s exhibition galleries, a ref- 

library,-and the Science and Registrar’s 
ments. The Museum Addition houses the 
rT Museum with exhibition galleries and work- 
in arts, crafts and the natural sciences; the 
ling department and the museum offices, In 
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the Museum Garden is Newark’s et school- 
faces een to its present site in , 


country. Among its other 
are Japanese netsukes and 
objects; a representative ae of American 
paintings and sculpture acq ime of its foun and 
with discrimination from feet Aare . i eotieene 
including contemporary works-and ‘primitives’ 
some 6,000 coins representative of all ations: 
moving models showing the art and science 0 
mechanics. The collections of the Science Depart- 
ment cover the fields of astronomy, the earth 
sciences, biology and man. 


See New York City for Museums, Art 


Galleries and Historic Buildings. 


Albright Gallery, Buffalo 


The Albright Art Gallery and the Albright Art 
School in Buffalo, N. +, are under the same 
corporative management, The Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy. The Gallery, noted for its modern 
sculpture and painting, includes in its permanent 
collection works by David, Seurat, Cezanne. Re- 
noir,. Degas, Vuillard, Picasso, Soutine, Maillol, 
Despiau, Brancusi, ‘Lachaise, Gauguin and Lehm- 
bruck. There is a valuable collection of ancient 
sue Beoas hig sculpture from Asia, Europe and 

SYD 

Among the well-known American paintings. are 
“Elinor, Jean and Anna, 


Geneercdes Romney, Tawienoe: Claude Lorrain, 
Gauguin, Renoir, Seurat, di Credi, Pannini, 
Delacroix. 


Buffalo Museum of Science 


The Buffalo Museum of Science, Humboldt Park, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is operated by the Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences. 

The.permanent exhibits in full color are ar- 
ranged in seventeen compact halls and tell a 
continuous and related story of man’s scientific 
knowledge, beginning with the constitution of 
matter and ending with civilization. 

Other exhibit rooms are Earth Science, Geology, 
Life, Invertebrates, Vertebrates, Aquaria, Zoology, 
Plant Life, Evolution, Primitive Races, and Civili- 
zation. There is also a Hall of the Niagara Frontier 
containing local flora and fauna. 

Outstanding among the permanent exhibits are 
the ‘Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman 
bronzes of selected racial types, the electrically 
operated doll exhibit illustrating the laws of hered- 
ity, the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the famous 
Marchand wax flowers in the Hall of Plant Life 
and the Hall of Conservation, the collection of 
Milestones. of Science embracing first and early 
rare editions of books epochal in the several flelds 
of science, the African and South Pacific collec- 
tions of primitive art, the folk art textiles from 
Indonesia, and the collections of Chinese ceramics 
and bronzes, and of Mesopotamian seais. 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum is located in the re- 
stored fort, commanding the waters -connecting 
Lake George with Lake Champlain in Hssex Co., 
N. Y. The village of the same name is one mile 
west. The fort and adjacent grounds are owned by 
the Pell family. Ruined casements and walls have 
been restored and barrack structures similar to 
the originals have been built inside the walls and 
are filled with relics of Indian, colonial and Revo- 
lutionary days, including arms, shot, utensils, 
glass, etce., picked up on the grounds, occupied by 
thousands’ of troops in the 18th century. 

The fort was begun 1755 by the French and 
named Fort Carillon. In 1758 it was the head- 
quarters of Gen: Montcalm, who captured Fort 
William Henry on Lake George, In 1758 Montcalm 
with 3,800 stood off the British Gen. Abercromby 
with 15,000, In 1759 the fort was captured by the 
British Gen. Lord Jeffrey Amherst and renamed 
Ticonderoga. On May 10, 1775 Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys, with Benedict Arnold 
joining in, surprised and overwhelmed the small 
British garrison. 

It--~was at the gate of this’ fort that Allen was 
supposed to have summoned the startled British 
commandant with ‘‘Surrender, in the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress!’ 
although folk testimony records that he shouted: 
“Come out of your hole, you white-livered skunk!” 
The cannon of the fert were hauled across New 
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England by Gen. Henry Knox to Washington’s 
batteries at Dorchester Heights, te Boston. 
In 1777 Gen. John Burgoyne ca) the fort. 
When Burgoyne surrendered a' inet’ the 
fort came back into American hands. edict 
Arnold built his ill-fated flotilla on the beach 
below the fort 1776. - 


National Baseball Hall of Fame 


The National ‘pagers: Hall vs ene and prem 
opened 1939) in Cooperstown, - ae 
be ractive, fireproof building in which is housed 
a distinguished collection of baseball souvenirs. 
Old balls, uniforms of famous players, like Babe 
Ruth and Cy Young, pictures of old time clubs, 
trophies presented to many stars, lithographs and 
paintings of early games. and famous incidents, a 
complete set of souvenirs of World Series winners 
and pictures of the winning teams, are among 
the more than 3,000 items in the collection. One 
of the items is Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, permanently 
retired (June 13, 1948) by the New York Yankees. 
The building contains the Hall of Fame where are 
commemorated, in bronze plaques furnished by the 
National and American Leagues, the immortals 
of baseball. The selection of players who were 
active in the 25 years preceding the election is in 
the hands of the Baseball Writers’ Association of 
America. Only those members of the Baseball 
Writers’ Association who have been members for 
at least ten years are qualified to vote. All other 
selections are made by the permanent Baseball 
Hall of Fame Committee originally appointed by 
the late Judge Kenesaw M. Landis. 


New York State Museum 


The New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y., had 
its origin (1836) in the materials gathered by the 
Geological and Natural History Survey of the State 
of New York. These materials, constituting the 
State Cabinets of Natural History were placed 
(1845) under the jurisdiction of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York. 
In 1870, the State Legislature established the New 
York State Museum of.Natural History, under 
supervision of the Board of Regents. Today the 
Museum is the custodian of all state-owned prop- 
erty appropriate to a general museum which is not 
placed in other custody by specific law. 

The extensive collections of the State Museum 
are grouped by subject matter under the headings 
of Geology and Mineralogy, Paleontology, Zoology, 
Entomology, Botany, Indian Archaeology and 
Ethnology, History and Industry, and Fine Arts. 
Its most important collections are those in the 
fields of geology and biology. These contain basic 
scientific source materials, including many hun- 
dreds of type specimens assembled by such pioneer 
scientists as James Hall, paleontologist, James A. 
Lintner, entomologist, and Charles H. Peck, 
botanist. The collections include material on 
the customs and history of the Iroquois Indians, a 
comprehensive record of Shaker materials and cus- 
toms, and a variety of illustrations of the works 
of Edward L. Henry, the New York artist. 


The exhibit halls of the State Museum are on the 
fifth floor of the State Education Building in the 
Some of the more famous ex- 
hibits are the restoration of the Gilboa Devonian 
the Cohoes Mastodon, the six life-size 
and the large series of 
original water color bird paintings of Louis Agas- 


heart of Albany, 


Forest, 
Iroquois Indian groups, 


siz Fuertes. 


Rochester Arts and Sciences 


Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., operated by the city of Rochester, 
history, 
archaeology, ethnology, culture history, and in- 
Founded in 
1912, its present modern building, donated La the 
Sa 


is a community museum of natural 
dustrial arts of western New York. 


late Edward Bausch and opened in 1942, 
model of its type. 


Three full floors of displays, augmented each 
year, include dioramas of Silurian and Devonian 
animal and 
bird habitat groups, and the culture of primitive 
Also full-size interiors of an 
: apothecary 
shop, dentist’s office, drug store, photographer’s 
studio; Hall of Optical Science with push-button 


undersea life; flowers and plants, 


and civilized man. 
early pioneer tavern, country store, 


exhibits; antiques and hobby collections. 
Educational services include: Classes, 


exhibits for schools. 


the museum, which had 129,985 visitors in 1949. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 


The Franklin D, Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, 
N. Y¥., was established by joint resolution of 
Congress approved July 18, 1939, to preserve and 


: ; motion 
pictures, field trips, publications, and circulating 
; Thirty-four adult hobby 
groups, affiliated with Rochester Museum Hobby 
Council, the oldest federation of its kind, meet in 


and of manuscripts were made avai. 
for fone in 1946. The Library now has over 
waite feet of manuscripts, of which : 


Yials relating to Mr. 
ptoee life, and to his political career from : 
1932. 5 
The Library is maintained by tHe Governn 
and is administered by the Archivist of the U Le 


States. j 
“Sunnyside, Irvington 3 


Sunnyside, in Irvington, near Tarrytown, N. 
the home of Washington Irving, was 
by him in 1835 and developed from a salt- 
cottage into a gabled house ‘‘as full of ang 
and corners as an old cocked hat.” He li 
here from 1837 until his death in 1859, except 
1842-46, spent in Madrid as minister to Spe 
Here he completed his Life of Washington 
entertained Thackeray, Prince Louis Napolés 
William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Natha: 
Willis, etc. Restored through the generosity 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the house is a § 
turesgue example of romantic Gothie in a woo 
vale. It contains 1,000 household objects and m 
books originally owned by Irving and me 
orabilia, including the costume worn by Jos 
Jefferson when he played Rip van Winkle... 
the entrance of Sunnyside Lane on Broad? 
stands the Washington Irving Memorial by Da 
Chester French. 


Tarrytown-Yonkers Restorations 


Three fully restored buildings recalling ¢ 
when manors were established by royal edict! 
the prevince of New York are located on. the 
Albany Post Road, now Broadway (U. S. 9) 
Yonkers and North Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers, N. Y., was be 
c. 1682 by Frederick Philipse, carpenter-archiv 
for Director Peter Stuyvesant of the Dutch prov? 
of New Netherland. Philipse was granted 
manor of Philipsborough by the British, 1693, 
by 1694 owned 250,000 acres on the Hudson f! 
Spuyten Duyvil, opposite the northern tips 
Manhattan, to the Croton River. The Mé 
Hall, only surviving building of a commu’ 
of mills and barns on the banks of the Nepper 
River (now underground) was augmented | 
Philipse’s grandson, 1745, and was a centers 
colonial social life. _When the Philipse fa 
remained loyal to Britain in the Reyol 
it was confiscated and sold; taken over by > 
State, 1908, it was restored by the Amer} 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 4 


Philipse Castle, built at a mill site on 
Pocantico in North Tarrytown, N. Y., by F* 
erick Philipse, 1683, comprises a completely 
stored Dutch colonial mansion, a mill and £ 
buildings. A section added by Gerard Beek 
after 1785 reflects the decorative taste of 
early republic. Complete restoration was me 
possible by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The stone mae 
sion is equipped with furniture, linens and kit 
utensils of the 17th and 18th centuries. A sep 
exhibit of Victorian furnishings of John D. Ro 
feller, Sr., has been added. : 

On the Pocantico, beyond the mill pond, st 
the Washington Irving Memorial Bridge, | 
farther upstream is the site of the old br 
where, according to Irving’s Legend of S 
Hollow, the headless horseman chased Ich} 
Crane. This adjoins Sleepy Hollow ceme? 
where the Dutch Church, restored, appears 
stantially as erected, 1699, by Frederick Phi 
and his second wife, Catherine van Cortilg 
who are buried here. In Sleepy Hollow Cem 
are buried many great Americans, - incl 
Irving, J. K. Paulding, John C. Fremont, 
Schurz and Andrew Carnegie. 


Utiea, N. Y., Institute 


Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 312-318 | ¥ 
esee St., Utica, N. Y., is a cultural cente 
Utica and surrounding towns, functioning thr) 
the Community Arts program and the Scho! 
Art. In the Music building are conducted lee} 


. 


Art offers courses in painting, drawing, de- 
7 Spapbic arts, sculpture, ceramics and all 
visu: arts. Exhibits, lectures by visiting 
ists and publications extend the influence of 
Institute for a radius of 100 miles. 


- Buhl Planetarium, Pittsburgh 


he Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
ce is the gift of The Buhl Foundation to the 
e of Pittsburgh, Pa. Built as a memorial to 

Ty Buhl, Jr., Pittsburgh philanthropist. 

e auditorium seats 500 spectators and is 


dition to the 9,000 stars and planets ordinar- 
frown on the dome, special devices permit 
onstrations of comets, the aurora, cloud for- 
ons, and other phenomena of the heavens. 
Unique at this star theater is an eleyator which 
wers the planetarium projector out of sight, so 
{ dramatic scenes may be presented on a stage 
E rolls out of the wall. 
0 galleries are devoted to exhibits in the 
wtural sciences. The ‘‘Micro-Zoo,’’ showing 
igh micro-projectors microscopic water ani- 
magnified to monster size, living, moving, de- 
ing one another, is a popular feature. 
the observatory a 10-inch siderostat telescope 
vailable to the public. Here the visitor may 
“the actual planets and stars, study the night 
in the comfort of indoor temperature. 
ul Pianetarium has also developed a program 
vening classes in popular science for adults; 
a year-round program of science tours and 
onstration-lectures for high school students. 


- Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


‘Carnegie Institute, located in Schenley Park, 
ittsburgh, Pa., founded and endowed bv Andrew 
Tmegie (1896), houses under one roof the central 
ranch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. with 

cial departments covering technology, art, and 
usic; the Department of Fine Arts, with a rep- 
sen tative and growing collection of modern paint- 
g and sculpture, and with the distinction of hav- 
g the only annual international exhibition of 
Vintings in the world; the Carnegie Museum, 
ering the natural sciences and applied arts, and 
Carnegie Music Hall. 


Z Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
Meh, Pa., was founded 1913 by Andrew W. 
ellon and Richard B. Mellon to provide qualified 
‘kers with facilities for investigating thoroughly 
blems of importance in pure and applied science. 
Institute is allied cooperatively with the Uni- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 
ince then the Institute has opened up paths 
r developing technology and _ public health 
rough non-profit scientific research. It has been 
ve in cultivating the natural sciences, in im- 
ving chemical education and investigation, in 
dlding up chemical engineering and industrial 
me. Since the close of World War II the 
titute has emphasized fundamental investiga- 
ms in the natural sciences for the benefit of 
ankind through public health, the professions, 
ucation, and technology. - 
D ring the institution’s fiscal year (March 1, 
49 to March 1, 1950), there were in operation 84 
dustrial research programs, most of them in 
@ fields of chemistry, public health, metallurgy, 
d ceramics. On these 84 fellowships have been 
senior and junior scientists and engineers. 


Pennsylvania Historical 


Historical Society of Pensylvania, 1300 Locust 
Philadelphia, Pa., has one of the most 


ortant historical depositories in the U, S. 
sisting of over 4,000,000 items. Its library has 
oximately 500,000 books, pamphlets, and 


jodicals. Included are books from the library 
‘Benjamin Franklin, an almost complete set of 
or Richard  Almanacks, including the first 
ue of 1773; Pennsylvania printings of the 18th 
tury; the Cassel collection’ of _Pennsylvania- 
an imprints; the Charlemagne Tower collec- 
of Colonial Laws. 
ere are over 7,000 vols, of newspapers in- 
ing at least one paper of every issue printed 
Philadelphia from 1728 to date. The print 
lection consists of some 45,000 items. The 
jseum has portraits and memorabilia of Penn, 
lanklin, Washington and Lincoln. The Penn- 
lvania Magazine of History and Biography is 
oldest general historical magazine. 
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Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 


Franklin Institute, Benjamin Franklin Parkway 

20th St., Philadelphia, founded 1824, is one 
of the country’s oldest and foremost institutions 
for the study and promotion of the mechanic 
arts and applied science. The building contains. 
@ memorial hall dedicated to Franklin, a museum, 
a library, the Fels Planetarium and offices. A 
heroic-sized statue of Franklin. by James Barle 
Fraser stands in the hall. 


The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which 
may be operated by visitors, There are perma- 
nent exhibits showing applications of basie science 
and special displays on current deyelopments. 


The Library, founded at the same time as the 
Institute, has over 130,000 vols. and 44,000 
pamphlets, including complete runs of domestic 
and foreign technical periodicals; in all a most 
valuable depository. of fundamental scientific 
literature. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute, first 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. 
Its papers are written. by distinguished and 
qualified workers in scientific fields. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts of the 
Institute awards medals and certificates of merit 
to men or organizations deserving of recognition 
for their work in science, the most distinguished 
of which is the Franklin Medal, (Consuit Index 
for Awards) 7 


The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development specialize in research for 
industry and the U. S. Government. Problems in 
physical science, particularly nuclear physics, are 
studied by the Institute’s Bartol Research Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re- 
search Foundation, affiliated with the Institute, 
has laboratories at Newark; Del., for the study 
of cell growth, reproduction and diseases from a 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- 
pounds that have therapeutic value. 

Many authorities in science lecture regularly 
at the Institute and many famous discoveries 
have first been announced or demonstrated from 
its platform. 


The Fels Planetarium, donated to the Franklin 
Institute, 1933, by Samuel S. Fels, reproduces the 
stellar world of past, present and future. It is 
mounted on wheels so that its two-tons may be 
rolled across the room on a track, making the hall 
available as an auditorium, 


Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 


The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
housed in a fireproof structure at 19th and the 
Parkway; was started 1812 and is the oldest 
Pees institution of its kind in the United 

ates. 

The Academy possesses a collection of natural 
objects in many respects unrivaled and its 
library, numbering more than 150,000 volumes, is 
rated the most important of its kind. Its Free 
Natural History Museum exhibits animal life- 
groups, minerals, birds common to Philadelphia 
and vicinity, and from all parts of the earth; the 
Fluorescence exhibit, which reveals glowing colors 
hidden in certain minerals, and the Hall of Earth 
History, which graphically depicts the story of 
the earth and its first inhabitants. A hall of birds 
is named for John James Audubon, a member of 
the Academy. 

The Academy’s study collection of birds contains 
more than 150,000 specimens, and its insect col- 
lection more than 2,000,000 specimens. Its shell 
collection is equally notable. ‘The herbarium con- 
tains plants from all parts of the world. 

The Academy’s Department of Limnology, with 
its laboratories, is a leader in the field of water 
investigation and sponsored research for indus- 
tries and municipalities. 


Pennsylvania Academy 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia, Pa. (founded 1805), is the oldest 
art institution in the United States. Throughout its 
history both in the use of its galleries and in the 
high standard of excellence continuously main- 
tained in its schools, it has endeavored to carry 
out the original purpose of its founders ‘‘to’ pro- 
mote the cultivation of the Fine Arts im America.”” 

Although during the early years many works 
of art were bought for exhibition from Burope 
the ‘emphasis in exhibitions and acquisition of 
work is now almost entirely on American art, the 
institution possessing a very representative cross 
section of American Art, from its famous Peales, 
Stuarts and Sullys, through Eakins, Homer and 
Chase up to contemporary artists of national im- 
portance such as Burchfield, Watkins and Sloan. 
This is supplemented by smaller collections of the 
English, Dutch and French schools, 
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University of Pennsylvania 


The University Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Pa., was founded 
18869 and is concerned with the study of the 
history of mankind, particularly as exemplified by 
the remains of ancient civilizations and the cus- 
toms of primitive peoples. Its activities comprise 
field research in. archaeology and ethnology con- 
ducted through its expeditions to all parts of the 
world, and Museum research conducted by the 
members of the scientific and technical stafis. 

In 1950 expeditions are undertaken at 
Nippur in Babylonia (with the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago) and at Gordion in 
Turkey. Archaeological reconnaissance is also 
under way in British Honduras; and a joint ex- 
pedition to Alaska (with the University of Alaska 
and the Danish National Museum) is planned for 
the summer. The Museum’s excavations at 
Kourion, Cyprus, will be concluded this year. 

The American Section contains exhibits illus- 
trating the customs, arts, and industries of the 
historic Indian: tribes of North America; a group 
of particularly fine material from the Tlingit 
Indians of Alaska; Mayan and Mexican pottery and 
sculpture; archaeological objects from South Amer- 
ica, comprising Colombian gold work, Peruvian 
pottery and textiles, and ethnological collections 
illustrating the living tribes. : 

A new Middle American Gallery synthesizes 
Mayan and other Mexican cultures in an original 
and dramatic presentation of the Museum’s finest 
material selected from the ancient and contem- 
porary civilizations of the area. 

The Babylonian Section, oldest in the Museum, 
contains the most extensive collection of Baby- 
lonian antiquities in the country. The tablet li- 
brary, With about 20,000 cuneiform documents 
from Nippur, Ur, and other important cities, is 
unrivaled. deans tel F ~ 

The Egyptian Section is noted for its collection 
of pre-dynastic and archaic objects. The results of 
the Eckley B. Coxe Museum expeditions are repre- 
sented by the unique architectural pieces from the 
palace of Merenptah, while the Nubian collection 
is outstanding. : . 

The Far Eastern Section comprises a collection 
of early Chinese sculpture, Chinese pottery, wall 
paintings, bronzes and porcelains; fine examples of 
Indian sculpture and iconography of the Gupta, 
Gandhara and South Indian schools. 

The Islamic Section comprises mosaic fountains, 
woodwork, textiles, bronzes and illuminated manu- 
scripts from India, Iran, Arabia and Turkey. 

The Mediterranean Section contains collections 
from Ancient Crete, Cyprus and Etruria; Greek 
vases, Greek and Roman sculpture, glass, mosaics, 
bronzes, gems and coins. 

The Palestinian Section houses collections ob- 
tained through the Museum’s expedition to Beisan, 
where excavations have been carried on through 
thirteen culture levels. The finds are sculpture, 
mosaics, glass, pottery and jewelry of the Egyptian, 
Hellenistic and Byzantine periods. 

The Elkins Library of the Museum contains ap- 
proximately 21,000 volumes relating to archaeology, 
anthropology, etbnplody and-allied subjects. 

The Johnson Film Library contains approximate- 
ly 40,000 feet of 16 mm. motion picture films, some 
in color. The Educational Department gives classes 
and gallery talks for school, college and club groups. 
It lends a large collection of slides, photographs 
and other visual aids. Regular motion picture pro- 
grams and concerts offer information to adults on 
the peoples of the world. Games, radio dramatiza- 
tions, motion pictures and story hours are pre- 
sented for children. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art, at Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway and Spring Garden St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., occupies a monumental building, 
Greek in design, completed in 1928. Its extensive 
collections present the arts of Europe and Asia, 
principally since the beginning of the Christian 
era, and are especially rich in medieval French and 
Renaissance art, in painting, sculpture and tapes- 
tries. Noteworthy among them are the Romanesque 
cloister of the lith century from Saint-Genis de 
Fontaines, France; three rondels of French Gothic 
glass of about 1270 A. D., a portal from the abbey 
of St. Laurent of the 12th century; a French 
Gothic chapel from Pierrecourt of the 14th cen- 
tury; an altar from the Church of the Templars at 
Norroy-sur-Vair (Vosges) about 1400, and a French 
Sere: room of the 15th century from near Le 

ans. 

Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects from 
Italy and France are the sculptures and carvings 
in marble, bronze and wood from the Foule col- 
lection, including a Virgin and Child by Desiderio, 
an Adoring Virgin by Luca della Robbia and numer- 
ous 15th century bronzes. Among the architectural 
units are elements from the Picolomini Palace in 
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and American 
being hung with British paintings. 
The south wing of 


oriental art, berinning Ww 
the installation includes 
enny Collection and 

Memorial Collection. From 

an arched portal excavated at Damhan, as 
as a series of bas-reliefs from Rayy. z 
Egypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the » 
Y a mosque revetment of mosaic tile any 


Safavid period. The dis 

cludes an entire sculpt temple portico off 
15th century from Madura a 
of the Graeco-Buddhist,. Buddhist A 
periods. The section devoted to the arti 
China surrounds a large palace hall of the | 
period, and includes as other major units a 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty. 

On the first floor, the John G. Johnson cot 
tion comprises over 1,000 works illustrating + 
evolution of painting, with many masterpiece 
the Italian and Flemish schools, by such master! 
Van Eyck, Van der Weyden, Masolino, Antos 
da Messina, Botticelli, etc. ; 

A collection founded by Anna H. Wilstachs 
cludes especially Itatian and Spanish ba 
paintings, characteristic works by many D) 
masters, English 18th century portraits and 14) 
scapes, American paintings by Whistler, Sarg 
Inness and Mary Cassatt, and a French 
celitury group crowned by Cézanne’s Grandes 
gneuses. 


Presbyterian Historical Society 


The Presbyterian Historical Society Mus 
and Library was founded in Philadelphia (1 
to collect materials related to the history o: 
Presbyterian Church in America. It contains 
000 volumes covering religious and other 
of the colonial and later periods in Americ 
record of the ordination of the first Presbyte 
minister in this country and records of © 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches as wel 
collections of sermons, hymnology and liturgie 

A collection of more than 100,000 manuscript# 
cludes a letter from Benjamin Franklin 4 
Witherspoon, the proclamation by John Penn (7 
offering a bounty for Indian scalps, the 
Dabney Shane collection of papers dealing 
early religious and frontier history 1716- 
14,000 letters in the American Indian Missioc 
Correspondence, 50,000 letters in the Don 
Missions collection, 8,000 letters in the She 
Jackson collection, 25,000 letters largely on fii 
cial matters of Presbyterian colleges, the Henr: 
Dyke Papers; illuminated manuscripts; pamp) 
on slavery, the Lincoln Memorial sermons 
early editions of religious magazines. 

The museum and gallery contain portraits 
gravings and photographs of prominent chy 
leaders, autographs, photographs and engra 
of every moderator of the Presbyterian Ge 
Assembly; the John Witherspoon clock, s¢ 
bags of Marcus Whitman; early communion » 
in silver and pewter; a large collection of « 
munion tokens; gavels constructed of his 
pieces of wood; David Brainerd’s conch shell 
which he called the Indians to his church se 
and many other relics. 


SOUTH 


Alabama—Natural History 


The Alabama Museum of Natural 
University, Alabama, contains a ceclasinant 
tion with 20,000 specimens of minerals; a | 
collection of fossils of the Cretaceous and Te: 
ages from Alabama and the Gulf Coast: 
herbarium of 2,500 Alabama ferns and flowi- 
plants; a _ collection of 200,000 marine sk 
native and foreign; an outstanding collectia® 
Alabama fresh water shells; a very large ec® 
tion of land shells, mostly from the } 
States; 13,000 species of United States bel 
and a large and worldwide collection of Cai 
beetles; large collections of birds, reptiles, | 
batrachians; an enormous collection of sk 
material and artifacts from aboriginal sites: 
Alabama and in the Southeast; and a smal) 
representative and fine lot of artifacts fronih. 
primitive area of the southern Pacific regioi# 
“An adjunct of the museum is Mound 3 
' y 


Monument at Moundville, in adjacent par 
Hale and Tuscaloosa Counties. On a tract 0 
acres containing 34 mounds of the trunj 
pyramid or domiciliary type has been constr: 


museum of reinforesd concrete, containing 

3 s 5 
ntral exhibition hall and im situ burials in 
sink. e are also an administration 
with a small auditorium; a large arch- 
il research laboratory; a picnic building, 
gs and shops for the use of the maintenance 
® library contains 25,000 volumes. ‘ 


Marine Studios, Florida 


ine Studios, world’s only oceanarium, Marine- 
Fla., was organized in 1937 and is headed. 
Douglas Burden, trustee of the American 
im of Natural History and member of the 
W York Zoological Society. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Hthey is chairman of the board of directors. 


farine Studios was built originally as an under- 
fr motion picture studio and to give scientists 
yet opportunity to study and observe marine 
®@ as lived in the open sea, The maximum 
r of salt water fishes and animals on exhibit 
@hy one time is approximately 20,000 of about 
Species. The specimens range in size from 


ar in shape, 75 feet in diameter, and 12 feet 
containing 380,000 galions of sea water. The 
is 100 feet long, 40 feet Wide, and 18 feet 
containing 420,000 gallons of sea water. There 
over 200 portholes for observation. About 
000 visitors attend annually. 


Ringling Museum of Art 


John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art in 
ta, Fla., was established by the late John 
ng. The museum and its art collection, valued 
$ millions, with his adjoining palatial home, 
left to the state at his death in 1936. 
e approximately 400 original paintings include 
works of Peter Paul Rubens, Rembrandt, 
; Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Van Dyck, Fra 
olomeo, Frans Hals, Frans Snyders, Murillo, 
quez and El Greco. Sais § 
€ museum, built around three sides of a tropic 
m court, with the open end facing the west, 
recognized as one of the continent's architectural 
as. Hundreds of antique columns, statues, arches 
doorways were brought from Europe and in- 
rated in the structure. 
was the intent of John Ringling that his resi- 
eT ery Zan, on Sarasota Bay become a 
um of Venetian art. Many Venetian pictures 
m the collection have been hung in the building, 
h is reminiscent of the Doges’ Palace. 
e Museum of the American Circus, opened 
8, contains old parade wagons, circus models 
other exhibits. 


’ Old Harrodsburg, Kentucky 


‘Pioneer Memorial State Park, Harrodsburg,, Ky., 

mi. from Lexington, contains the reconstructed 
) Harrod (1927) with stockade, blockhouses 
d cabins; Lincoln Marriage Temple, sheltering 
ge cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
ks, Abraham Lincoln’s parents, were mar- 
Mansion museum, with relics of -Shaker- 
nm, Ky.; shops and houses. Fort Harrod, at- 
ked by Indians during American Revolution, 
otected first white settlement west of Alleghanies, 
id was one of posts used by Gen. Geo. Rogers 
ark for equipping troops against British and 
idians, 1778-1782. 


Delgado Museum, New Orleans 


The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art in City Park, 

Orleans, La., houses the Delgado collection. 
her collections are those of the Art Asso- 
ation of New Orleans; the Morgan - Whitney 
lection of jade and other hard stones; the 
‘ank T. Howard collection of Greek vases and 
cient Etruscan glass;.the Chapman H. Hyams 
lection of paintings and statuary, the Isaac 
. Cline collection of ancient Oriental bronzes; 
€ oil paintings given by Mr. Samuel Henry 
ress (most outstanding: ‘‘Madonna and Child” 
+ Giovanni Del Biondo, 1370 A. D.); Louisiana 
om, composed of well known New Orleans and 
juisiana painters; ‘‘Hercules,’’ by Antoine Bour- 
die and modern American paintings. 


Louisiana State Museum 


The Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans, La., 
fab. 1906, consists of the Cabildo, the Presby- 
re, the old State Arsenal (Museum of War), the 
eckson House, War Annex, the Pontalba historic 
use, set up as of 1850; Madame John’s Legacy, 
e oldest residence in the Mississippi Valley; the 
ley P. Long Memorial house and the St. Ann 
reet Pontalba building (Lower Pontalba). 

In the Cabildo, built 1795, where the Louisiana 
rehase Was consummated, 1803, are exhibited 
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paintings of Andrew Jackson, Gen. Bewoueanrde 


atin; 
Gen, Pigiemnie Thomas, Louis XIV, Major Jean 
Baptiste Plauche, the Lafittes and others. Inter- 
est attaches to the painting by E. D. B. Fabrina 
Julio of the last meeting between Gen. Robert E, 
Lee and Gen. Thomas J. Stonewall Jackson. 

In the Transfer room is the only known likeness 
of Jean Lafitte, the pirate and soldier of Jackson's 
baitle, painted on_ wood by John Wesley Jarvis, 
nephew of John Wesley, founder of Methodism. 
Jean Lafitte, his brother Pierre and Capt. Som- 
inigue. You are shown drinking in the Cafe des 
Refugees. Also in the Transfer room are - 
traits of Spanish governors of Louisiana ana ph 
the builder of the Cabildo,.Presbytere and Cathe- 
dral, Don Andres Almonester y Roxas. There is 
an original portrait of John Paul Jones by Jean 
Michel Moreau and one of John Slidell, and the 
10 flags flown over Louisiana are shown. The 
Presbytere is given over to natural history. 


Tulane Research Institute 


The Middle American Research Institute of 
Tulane University, located near St. Charles Ave. 
in New Orleans, La., founded in 1924, is devoted to 
research, education and public service related 
to Middle America, a region limited arbitrarily to 
Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and 
the Bahamas. 

The museum gallery features archaeological relics 
of the ancient civilizations of Middle America, in- 
cluding the Maya of Yucatan and Central America. 
the Aztec and earlier cultures of Mexico, and the 
circum-Caribbean tribes of southern Central 
America, Also on display are exhibits on modern 
Indians, and rare historical books and documents, 
including. the Codex Tuiane, a pre-Columbian gen- 
ealogy of Mixtec kings painted on a white deerskin 
scroll 14 feet long. 

The Institute has sent out many expeditions, 
ranging from simple reconnaissance and mapping 
to intensive studies in many fields. It issues pub- 
‘ications based on the findings of these expeditions 
The Institute library has*over 75,000 books, manu- 
scripts, and pamphlets, 


Baltimore Museum of Art 


The Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md., 

has comprehensive collections of paintings, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, tapestries, furniture covering 
many periods. The bequest of the Cone collection 
places the Museum’s emphasis on late 19th and 
20th century French art, the important nucleus 
being 42 paintings, 18 sculptures, 130 drawings 
and numerous prints by Matisse. There are also 
13 paintings, 2 bronzes and 46 drawings, plus 
many prints, by Picasso; works by Corot, Manet, 
Monet, Renoir, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Cézanne and 
Bonnard; about 730 textiles, from the Renaissance 
to the 19th century; Coptic and Egypto-Islamic 
items. The jewelry is mainly European 18th 
century predominantly French and Spanish, but 
there are also Hindu and Far Eastern items, 
folk art jewelry of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and groups of corals, ambers and metal chains. A 
variety of other art objects such as rugs, fur- 
niture, metal-work, etc. The Cone collection will 
be housed in a special wing made possible by the 
additional bequest of $400,000. 
* The latest structural addition is the Saidie A. 
May Young People’s Art Center, the $300,000 
gift of Mrs. May. This wing has 4 studios, a 
large gallery, a lecture hall, staff offices of the 
Museum’s Education Department, which conducts 
lectures for children and adults, painting classes 
for children and special exhibitions keyed to the 
child’s interests. 

Among distinguished collections in the Museum 
are the Jacobs collection of Flemish, English, 
Duch, French and Italian paintings, Aubusson 
and Beauvais tapestries, china, miniatures, fans 
and furniture. Among Sevres porcelains are the 
Madame DuBarry plates. Also, the Oriental col- 
lection of bronzes, ceramics, porcélain and sculp- 
ture; the Dangerfield collection of 18th century 
paintings from England, France and the U. 8.; 
the Jacob Epstein collection of old masters, in- 
cluding Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, Van Dyck, 
Frans Hals. Early American paintings of the col- 
lection include works of Hesselius. Gilbert Stuart, 
Charles Willson Peale, Rembrandt Peale. 


Maryland Historical Society 


The Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore, 
Md., has a library of approximately 50,000 volumes, 
20,000 pamphlets and several thousands of prints 
and.-original plans and drawings and a large col- 
lection of manuscripts. Among the printed ma- 
terials are a copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible, a complete 
run of the Gentleman’s Magazine, a considerable 
run of the Maryland Gazette of Annapolis, files of 
Baltimore newspapers and rare American imprints. 
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Also over 1300 papers of the Calvert family, 
the earliest dating from Henry VII, and including 
many papers describing the establishment of the 
colony; the papers of John H. B. Latrobe, Otho 
Holland Williams, Robert Gilmor, Robert Oliver, 
Senator James A. Pearce and of the Carroll, Lloyd 
and Ridgely families. There are large collections of 
genealogical papers, Bible and church records. 

Among the drawings are the original designs 
submitted in competition for the United States 
Capitol (1792), and two submitted anonymously 
by Thomas Jefferson for the President’s House and 
the water color drawings of Benjamin H. Latrobe 
for the United States Capitol (1810), the Cathedral 
at Baltimore, the Bank of Pennsylvania and St. 
John’s Church, Washington. 

In addition to the large Gallery where portraits 
of distinguished Marylanders and other Americans 
are shown, the Society rooms of fur- 
nishings of varying pericds. Worthy of special 
mention are the banquet table and card table ot 
Thomas Jefferson; the family heirlooms of the 
Bonapartes, descendants of Betsy Patterson, who 
married Jerome-Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon: 
the Redwood collection of costumes, jewelry, silver, 
furniture and pictures of the Buchanan, Coale and 
Hopkinson families; the Marine Room, displaying 
models, paintings and prints of ships, and else- 
where large quantities of furniture, silver, china, 
glass firearms and presentation swords. 


Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Md., is a 
gift to the city from the late Henry Walters. The 
collection as a whole represents the results of the 
activities of Mr. Walters and his father, William T. 
Walters, over a period of 70 years and only a small 
portion can be shown in the present building. 

The exhibits illustrate the history of all the 
arts from the civilizations of ancient Mesopotamia 
and Egypt to the art of the nineteenth century. 
The most outstanding sections of the collection may 
be listed as the Egyptian small sculptures; the 
Greek, Roman and Etrus bronzes and ceramics; 
the Roman sarcophagi; the medieval arts in gen- 
eral, with particular emphasis upon Byzantine arts 
and upon enamels, carved ivories, stained glass, 
and illuminated manuscripts; Renaissance bronzes, 
enamels and jewelry; eighteenth-century English 
and French porcelain, ormolu, and small sculp- 
tures; the collection of Barye bronzes; the Oriental 
ceramics; and the Islamic pottery and metal-work. 

The collection of paintings ranges from Italian 
and Spanish examples of the thirteenth century to 
the chief French schools of the nineteenth, before 
the advent of Post-Impressionism. The library, 
besides the important collection of eastern and 
western illuminated manuscripts, contains over 
1300 incunabula, subsequent examples of important 
printed and illustrated books, and a notable collec- 
tion of bindings. 

Individual objects of exceptional interest are an 
original manuscript of The Star Spangled Banner 
and the first printed broadside of it; the bilingual 
seal of Tarqumuwa, King of Mera, which provided 
the key for deciphering the Hittite language; and 
two heads from the large figures once on the 
portal of the Abbey of St. Denis, where the Gothic 
style first took form, 


See Washington, D. C., for Museums, Art 
Galleries and Historic Buildings. 


Old Court House, Vicksburg 


Old Court House Museum, Vicksburg, Miss., 
occupies the Warren County Court House, built 
by slave labor on a high eminence, filling an 
entire square. It is managed by the Vicksburg & 
Warren County Historical Society. The building 
has porticoes supported by 30-ft. fluted columns, 
The clock in the tower still marks the hours 
after 90-odd years. 

Museum exhibits number ever 500 items, in- 
cluding china and silver of early founders; Con- 
federate relics, flags and manuscripts; receipts 
for slaves; handwritten field orders of siege of 
Vicksburg and map used by Gen. U. S. Grant; 
a wallpaper newspaper printed by the Federals 
July 4, 1863; pastels of early river packets and 
pictures of old Vicksburg; pioneer memorials. 
There is a restored court room with handsome 
jron grill work. 


Mint Museum of Art 


The Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C., 
is a free educational institution founded to 
foster the appreciation of the visual arts by means 
of exhibitions, classes and lectures of high stand- 
ard. Monthly the Museum presents two or three 
collected or traveling exhibitions. Separate gal- 
leries..are set aside for exhibition of work of the 
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ints Fungai, ““Madonna and Child and J 
Sajnts’”’ Rudolfo Ghirlandaio, ‘‘Queen C 
lotte’’ by Alan Ramsay, “‘Stone House, C 
Connecticut’ by Childe Hassam, “‘Ro 

by Thomas Sully, ‘‘The Golden Hour” by Wil 


Morehead Planetarium 


The University of North Carolina, lites oe a 
N. C., opened its new Morehead Building 
Planetarium May 10, 1949, This is the sixth plz 
tarium built in the country and the only one ow 
by a university. It was donated by John Mot 
Morehead of Rye, N. Y¥., Class of 1891. The pla M 
tarium has a large Zeiss instrument in a cham 
seating 500. The building houses astronomical « 
hibits and has a large memorial rotunda, dedi 

to the memory of the donor’s wife, Genevieve: 
Morehead, where paintings and objects of art cd 
lected by Mrs. Morehead are exhibited. : 


Mariners’ Museum 


The Mariners’ Museum was founded 1930 
Archer Milton Huntington.’ It is situated on | 
Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, six m: 
north of Newport News, Va. t 

_ The Museum contains one of the largest coll 
tions of ship models, marine pictorial materz 
figureheads, navigation instruments and mem 
abilia in the Western Hemisphere. It includes m2 
than 750 models ranging from bark canoes to la 
scale ship models, and working mechanical sc@® 
models of ship propulsion machinery. More than 
ship figureheads show the art of the ship car 
the masterpiece of which is an eagle with a_w 
spread of 18 feet, from the U. S. Steam Frign 
“Lancaster’’ of 1858. 
The Marine Library is composed of af 
32,000 volumes on shipbuilding, navigation, voyas 
and exploration, naval history, merchant mari 
and other maritime subjects; a collection of of 
45,000 photographs of sailing ships, steamships < 
naval vessels; a collection of several thousand m% 
and charts; a collection of ship papers, lines < 
plans of vessels, etc. | 


Norfolk Arts and Sciences 


Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, Lee Ps 
Norfolk, ‘Va., opened its first unit March 5, 19 
The construction of the second and third ur 
brought to completion the first wing in Octor 
1939. Established as a cultural center, it 
the headquarters of numerous local cultural | 
ganizations including its sponsoring group, | 
Norfolk Society of Arts. There are 14 galle 
on two floors, a library room housing the 
nelia Fernstrom Horticultural Library of the loce 
federated garden clubs, D.A.R. and S.C. histor? 
records and the Museum art library. 

It has permanent collections of 18th cent7 
furniture, 20th century paintings and sculptul 
Serpell collection of ivories, fans and enam™ 
Dr. J, C. Perry collections of Chinese ceramics 
American Indian Artifacts and the Irene Lea¢ 
Memorial collection. ‘4 . 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Bouley 
and Grove Aves., Richmond, Va., estab. 1936, 
founded by John Barton Payne and others 
is administered by the, Commonwealth of ¥ 
ginia. It has a comprehensive coliection of 
masters of the Italian, Dutch, English and Fre 
schools, as well as a fine group by Amerii§ 
artists, historical and modern. During 1949 
the Museum acquired a number of valua 
accessions, among them works by ‘Tintore 
Titian, Campigli, Rembrandt, Romney, Hoga 
Constable, Hoppner, Lawrence -and Tur: 
du Bois, Neefs and Rubens; Picasso and J 
Gris; Raeburn and Paul Klee; Greuze, Natt! 
Vigee Le-Brun, Corot, Beauchant, Bracque, J 
son, Matisse, David, Fraigneau, and Vlamir) 
Also acquired was a portrait of Washington | 
Gilbert Stuart, four paintings about events 
the life of Washington by J. B. Stearns an 
painting by John Singleton Copley. In sculp 


Museum acquired an Egyptian limestone 
tite of the VI dynasty and a modern piece 
dacques Lipchitz. 


Virginia War Memorial 


The War Memorial Museum of Virginia «(for- 
rly the War Memorial Museum of the American 
m) in Newport News, Va., was founded 1923 
occupies a fireproof building in Huntington 
fk. Thousands of implements and memorabilia 
World War I and World War II are displayed. 
€ one can find not only the war instruments 
by doughboys and Gis, but also weapons 
equipment used ‘by the French, Japanese, 
ussians, English, and many other nations. 
‘A few of the outstanding relics from World War 
are: a seyen-ton Whippet tank, a four-wheel 
ve truck, wooden airplane propellers, helmets 
gas masks, trench knives, rifles of all types, 
ns, pedals, decorations, uniforms and scores of 
A ms. 
items is the watch used by Pvt. Lockhart when 
timed the approach of the Japs at Pearl Harbor. 
Other outstanding items of the World War II 
ction include: Gen. Montgomery’s shoulder 
es worn by the British Highth Army in Africa; 
nk which entered Paris the first day of the 
9eration and later was used by-the late Gen. 
ge S. Patton; a calling card of the Japanese 
iral in charge of Okinawa, which was sent by 
Adm. C. W. Nimitz, U.S.N., who also pre- 
ed to the museum a large collection of other 
ured Japanese war material. France, England, 
ium, and the Netherlands have sent in an 
fantryman’s complete uniform and gear. 


Colonial Williamsburg 


Colonial Williamsburg, Va., 56 mi. east of Rich- 
ond, constitutes the most ambitious restoration 
the American past ever undertaken. Since 1927 
nh D. Rockefeller, Jr., has supplied many 
lions for the full-scale reproduction of Williams- 
€ as the 18th century capital of Virginia. 
500 19th-century houses were removed; 90 
ient houses were restored to their original 
ate; over 230 were completely rebuilt, often on 
ginal foundations. These include the Governor’s 
Jace, where British governors and Patrick Henry 
d Thomas Jefferson, also governors, lived; the 
pitol, where Patrick Henry denounced the 
mp Act; the Gaol, where pirates were con- 
ned and the Raleigh Tavern. Bruton Parish 
murch, in use since 1715, and the restored Wren 
lilding of the College of William and Mary, 
ibed to plans by Christopher Wren, first erected 
5, are here. Washington was a chancellor of 
college and Jefferson, Magnroe and Tyler 
tended. Formal gardens have been laid out, 
reets restored to 18th-century appearance (if not 
actly. to 18-century condition), and inns pro- 
ded for tourists who throng the city. Further 
ojiects are being developed, supported by fees 
som tourists.- The organization is, non-profit. 
‘The Institute of Early American History and 
miture, sponsored jointly by the College of 
illiam and Mary and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
as founded 1943 to promote study, research and 
blication of American history in alk its’ early 
ases. It cooperates with other learned, bodies 
id publishes historical monographs and originals, 
ae William and Mary Quarterly, a journal 
story. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Adler Planetarium, Chicago 


Whe Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Mu- 
m, on Chicago’s lake front, was the first insti- 
tion of its kind in America. It wag presented to 
@ people of Chicago by Max Adler, May 12, 1930, 
d is operated by the Chicago Park District. Al- 
ugh commonly referred to as the Planetarium, 
really an Astronomical Museum, of which the 
etarium instrumént is the principal exhibit. 

é circular Planetarium chamber with a hemi- 
herical ceiling 68 feet in diameter contains the 
anetarium instrument and seating facilities for 
) spectators. This instrument enables the demon- 

tor to reproduce the sun, moon, planets and the 

0 stars visible to the.naked eye. 

he astronomical museum contains an unexcelled 
Mection of antique astronomical and mathemati- 
i instruments among which are astrolabes, noc- 
mals, armillae, celestial globes, sun dials, early 
escopes, etc., beautifully made by the most skilled 
nitsmen of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries as 

as modern instruments, together with ex- 
ts explaining various phases of astronomy. Set 
0 the walls of the main floor corridors are 72 
ge transparencies of astronomical photographs 
ade with the world’s foremost telescopes. 
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Art Institute of Chicago 


The Art Institute of Chicago, founded 1879, has 
an endowment of $14,603,486 and combines a 
museum, school, theater and libraries of art, with 
lectures and loan privileges. Attendance in 1949 
was 1,140,795, 

Its paintings include masterpieces of French, 
Dutch, Flemish, Italian and American art, among 
which are four El Greco paintings, including the 
large Assumption of the Virgin, and two donated 
during the year: his Feast in the House of Simon, 
and St. Martin and the Beggar. Also recently added 
were Tintoretto’s Tarquin and Lucretia; Magnas- 
co’s The Synagogue; the 63 pieces of French paint- 
ings and sculpture in the Kate L. Brewster Be- 
quest, ranging from the Impressionists through 
the Abstract painters; the Alfred Stieglitz collec- 
tion of more than 300 paintings, prints and photo- 
graphs; 71 rare prints by Gauguin, and Toulouse- 
Lautree prints given by Mr, and Mrs. Carter. H. 
Harrison. 

Famous paintings in the Institute include Seu- 
rat’s original La Grande Jatte; Rembrandt’s Girl 
at Open Half-door; Tiepolo's 4 panels, Rinaldo 
and Armida; Chardin’s White Tablecloth; Adora- 
tion of thé Magi by Lucas van Leyden; Edouard 
Manet, by Fantin-Latour; Crucifixion by Crivelli; 
Millinery Shop by Degas; Mére Grégoire by Cour- 
bet; the Herring Net by Winslow Homer; St. John 
on Patmos by Poussin; Education of Cupid by 
Titian; paintings by Constable, Corot, Gilbert 
Stuart, Innes. 

__New acquisitions in the Oriental Art collections 
include superb archaic Chinese jades and a Chinese 
scroll painting by Hsia Ch’ang. The Buckingham 
collection of Japanese prints is distinguished. In 
the Department of Decorative Arts the museum 
added furniture of the Queen Anne period and the 
Elizabeth R. Vaughan bequest. of 18th and 19th 
century American children’s furniture and toys. 

In the Department of Prints and Drawings are 
many famous prints in fine impressions such as: 
The Adoration by Master E. S.; Christ on the Cross 
by Master I. A. M. of Zwolle; St. George by Mar- 
tin Schongauer; others by Giulio Campagnola; 
Albrecht Diirer; Jean Duvet; Rembrandt; Eigut- 
eenth Century color prints; Daumier; Gauguin; 
large collection of Redon, Zorn, Millet, Whistler, 
Toulouse-~Lautrec, Meryon; Mrs. . James. Ward 
Thorne collection of color plate books, and many 
others; important Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Century drawings and a fine group of drawings 
by Thomas Rowlandson,. 

Special exhibits, 1949-50 included the Van Gogh 
exhibition, which was attended by 207,994; the 
Louise and Walter Arensberg Collection of Twen- 
tieth Century Art; the 54th annual exhibition by 
artists of Chicago and vicinity (eighteen prizes 
awarded totaling $4,350); the 59th annual Amer- 
ican Water Color exhibition (eight'prize winners 
awatded $2,400). 

The Ryerson Library of Art and Burnham Li- 
brary of Architecture have 60,000 vols, on art and 
10,000 on architecture; 77,000 photographs, 15,000 
color prints, 38,000 lantern slides; 800 koda- 
chromes; 51,000 postcards, 44,000 unmounted pic- 
tures. Some of these are available to schools on 
loan. : 


Chicago Academy of Sciences 


The Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 
Natural History, in Lincolu Park at 2001 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill., was founded 1857 for “the pro- 
motion and diffusion of scientific knowledge.” 

Emphasis in the public exhibits is placed upon 
the natural: history of the Chicago region. The 
Chicago Environs Hall is composed of large habitat 
groups illustrating ecological relationships in rep- 
licas of typical dune, marsh, prairie, and woodland 
sites in the vicinity of Chicago, Study collections 
also represent many other areas in North America, 


Chicago Historical Society 


The Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, Ill., in- 
corporated 1857, is located in Lincoln park. While 


| specializing in the history of Chicago and the Mid- 


west it includes exhibits of national importance, 
In the presentation of exhibits, the Society has 
made extensive use of the principles of visual 
education. The story of American History is 
given in the chronological arrangement of period 
rooms. Each exhibit in the building is displayed 
so as to deal with a specific subject and its related 
facts as a unit. One of the 18 period rooms is the 
Senate Chamber, a reproduction of the original 
in Congress Hall, Philadelphia, the seat of the 
Government of the United States prior to its trans- 
fer te Washington (1800). Authentic relics owned 
by George and Martha Washington are shown. 
Lincoln Hall contains one of the greatest collec- 
tions of Lincolniana in existence, including many 
personal effects, original letters, documents. A 
corridor lined with etchings, lithographs and en- 
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iincoln. 
has available gen- 


e 
The Gilpin Reference Library 
laced 


eral Americana although the emphasis is 
upon the history of Chicago and the Old 
west. The book collection of 80,000 volumes and 
pamphlets embraces current historical works as 
well as interesting material on early America, 
reports of foreign travelers, pioneer sketches of 
political development. The Lincoln collection 
numbers more than 1,000 letters, documents, vol- 
umes and pamphlets. j 


Chicago Natural History 


Chicago’ Natural History Museum, Roosevelt 
Road and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, mresents a 
comprehensive survey of the races of man as well 
as fiora, fauna and geology. The exhibits and 
scientific study collections are divided into four 
major departments: anthropology, botany, geology, 
zoology. These include many subdivisions. Out- 
standing among them are the Hall of the Stone 
Age; the Races of Mankind, a series of sculptures 
in bronze and stone by Malvina Hoffman; the 
North American Indian groups and exhibits of 
Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; 
China, Tibet and other parts of Asia; Africa 
and islands of the South Pacific. The Hall of 
Babylonian Archaeology contains the results of col- 
lection on the site of the ancient city of Kish. 

The Hall of Plant Life and the botanical ex- 
hibits give a survey of the plant world from the 
lowest microscopic forms. A large diorama re- 
produces an alpine meadow in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; other dioramas represent spring flora in an 
Illinois woodland, seashore. plants of the inter- 
tidfl zone. of the Bay of Fundy, fresh water 
aquatics from South America, and a South 
Airican desert scene displaying one of the most 
unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa. 
Two halls are devoted to plant economics and two 
to North American and foreign woods, 

The museum has the world’s largest collection of 
meteorites and an extensive collection of fossil 
skeletons of prehistoric animals, as well as life- 
size dioramas showing them in their native 
habitats. The Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall con- 
tains many mounted game animals collected by this 
naturalist. The first specimens of the giant panda 
ever to reach the U. S. are shown in the Hall 
of Asiatic animals. 


John Crerar, Chicago 


The John Orerar Library, Chicago, Ill., has these 
special collections: Senn, Medical; Ely, mostly on 
American labor and social movements; Gerritsen, 
on social and economic subjects.especially finance, 
banking, labor, and socialism, also on the social, 
political ana legal status of woman; portions ot 
the Chanute, on aeronautics; portions of the Du- 
Bois Reymond on comparative physiology; . the 
Meissner, on physiology; the Baum, on _ historical 
medicine; the Martin, on gynecology; the Grulee 
collection on Pediatrics; government documents es- 
pecially British, Canadian, United States and state; 
cremation; cook books, including the Levis collec- 
tion; international congresses and_ expositions. 
Subjects especially strong: bibliography, aeronau- 
tics, radio, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, botany, 
zoology, biology, social sciences particularly labor, 
scientific periodicals and society publications, engi- 
neering, chemistry pure and applied, geology, physi- 
ology, railroads and scientific periodical indexes 
and abstract journals. Portrait collection of 
physicians, surgeons, and scientists. 


Lincoln Park Zoo, Chieago 


The Lincoln Park Zoological Gardens in Chi- 
cago, Ill., operated by the Chicago Park District, 
covers 25 acres, exhibits more than 2,600 mammals, 
birds and reptiles collected from lands ranging 
from the ice-bound arctic to the torrid tropics. 

The exhibits are housed in five buildings, five 
barns, 30 outdoor yards and enclosures, nine dens 
for wolves and foxes, nine bear pits, raccoon pit, 
outdoor pool for sea lions, penguin pool, wild 
fowl pond, bird of prey cages, pheasantries, flight- 
less bird section, and the world’s only Zoorookery. 
This is a landscaped rock garden with a meander- 
ing stream in its center. There are no fences, 
only a water barrier, and visitors may photograph 
birds without interference of wires and bars. In- 
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all down with three quart 

milk to which vitamin tablets have been addd@ 
Added to the collection, Oct. 1, 1948, were ic 

young gorillas flown over from Africa . ance 

Park Zoo Director, R. Marlin Perkins. 

as of Mar. 1, 1950 were: Sinbad, 26 months, 


Newberry Library, Chicago 


The Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill., was foun 
in 1887° by a bequest from Walter Lod 
Newberry and incorporated 1893 as a free 
reference library. Its books and man’ 
lections, about 700,000 in number, fall within t 
general field of the humanities and include all 
portant texts, printed source materials and coy 
ments in the history of thought and culture siz 
classical times. Chief emphasis has been upon 
lish and American literature and history. Td 
Library is especially strong on the Arthurian 
end, old Gaelic texts. The Renaissance, sevé 
teenth-century novels and poetical miscellanies 
American Revolution, slavery and the Civil 
nineteenth century American periodicals, genes 
ogy, and linguistics. 4 

The Edward E. Ayer collection is concerned wW: 
the colonial and frontier history of the Americs 
the anthropology of the Indians and of ‘the Pact 
natives, and the history of their relations w 
the white man. The William B. Greenlee coll 
tion_includes works on the history and literat 
of Portugal during the period of the great di 
coveries and later. i 

The John M. Wing Foundation is one of t 
strongest collections of its kind on the histe® 
of printing and calligraphy. The Library’s mui 
collection is especially rich in classical scores, 

The Library’s collections on the social, econon 
and cultural history of the Midwest include 
central-office papers of the Chicago, Burling 
and Quincy Railroad, 1850-1901, and of the Mlins 
Central Railroad, 1851-1906, the correspondence 
Victor F. Lawson, and the letters and manuscripi 
of such midwestern authors as Sherwood Anderse: 
Floyd Dell, F. F. Browne, Henry B. Fuller, Joses 
Kirkland, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Eunice Ti 
Jens, and Henry Kitchell Webster and the cal 
graphic and business papers of Platt R. Spence 
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Oriental Institute, Chicago 


The Oriental Institute of the University of @ 
cago is a research institute devoted to the stu 
of the ancient civilizations of the Near East, 
discovers, records, and studies the cultural mom 
ments particularly of ancient Egypt, Palest 
Syria, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and Persia a» 
interprets their importance for the developme 
Oo oke peer he, 

nee its founding in 1919 by Prof. James 
Breasted, it has conducted excavations and archi 
ological surveys in many parts of the Near Baul 
especially at Luxor in Egypt, at Megiddo in Isra 
in the Amuq valley in Syria, at Alishar Huyuk . 
Turkey, in the Diyala region of Iraq, and at P: 
sepolis in Iran. Work is now in progress at L. 
cD eaE A oe et Sinpar and goes in re: i 

onsists of forty persons. e dir 
Prof, Carl H. Kraeling. be nee 
Five exhibition halls in James H. Breasted He 
the Institute’s headquarters, present collectic 
of objects representative of the art, architectu) 
religion, literature, and handicrafts of the anciel, 
Near East. The objects include colossal sculptut 
such as a 40-ton human-headed winged bull fr 
the Assyrian palace at Khorsabad, a 16-fd 
statue of Tutenkhamon from Egypt and a ge 
treasure from Persia, The exhibits are free, 


Science-Industry, Chicago 


The Museum of Science and Industry in Chicag 
Ill., is housed in the restored Fine Ae Building } 
the Columbian Exposition, one of the finest 
constructions of classical architecture. The 
seum, founded ed the late Julius Rosenwald, eq¥ 
tains hundreds of exhibits devoted to scientific e 
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ch fill the needs of a mod- 

ng the theme inscribed 

ve e cen “Science Discerns the 
ane oP Re Industry Applies them to the 


° 
ching away from the central rotunda are 
it_ pavilions dedicated to Physics, Chemistry, 
, Metals, Medicine, Agriculture, Transporta- 
the Graphic Arts, and Engineering Con- 
ruction. The - eum is particularly famous for 
[S yisitor-operated devices and exhibits in which 
l¢ spectator finds himself a part of the scene. 
Among the outstanding lays are an operat- 
coal mine typical of Southern Illinois fields; 
1¢ 3,000 foot Museum and Santa Fe electric rail- 
oad model, showing all the operating problems of 
Modern transcontinental system; and a print |’ 
iop. An operating gray iron foundry is engaged 
Making castings and the pouring of molten 
may be seen. A transparent woman, full- 
demonstrates the functions of the human 
One of the largest and newest exhibits, 
ama, traces the development of the automo- 
from the prehistoric wheel to the iatest model 
the assembly line. The realities of life (1910) 
m the automobile industry was just getting its 
are portrayed in Yesterday’s Main St: 


reet. 
old electric plant, the nickelodeon, the boxcar 
h its reinforcing rods, the granite block pave- 
t, an old time photo studio, the store windows 
ave in the fashions of their time, give a clear 
cture of the atmosphere into which the automo- 
was born. A full-sized replica of a modern 
m depicts the effect of mechanization on agri- 
Hture. Another exhibit shows growth and de- 

opment of a human being from conception. to 
ulthood, while still another new exhibit is de- 
ted to explaining fundamentals of atomic en- 
‘sy. Newest additions to public health education 
re polio, resuscitation and cancer exhibits. 
“Meet Your Fleet’? features radar and permits 
tors. to see in the radarscopes the patterns 
ned by shipping and aviation in the Chicago 
ea; another exhibit shows how aviators are 

ned by mechanical devices simulating actual 
ying conditions. 


- Shedd Aquarium, Chicago 


The John G. Shedd Aquarium, 1200 South Lake 
hore Drive, Chicago, Ill., displays approximately 
000 aquatic specimens from the rivers and oceans 
every continent. Here the visitor may see a 
a horse swimming around in real ocean water, 
r a sleek shark, or an u’u, which is the Hawaiian 
ame of the red squirrel fish. The specimens live 
n glass-fronted tanks, where they may be viewed 
Wimming around in schools, hiding in sheltered 
(ooks among coral, rocks or plants, or sleeping on 
he sandy bottom. 

Besides a great variety of salt and freshwater 
h, there are turtles, salamanders, invertebrates 
nd even penguins, which drink and swim in salt 
vater. They vary in size from 325 pound groupers 
othe wee mosquito fish, 1 inch long. 

In the huge reservoirs under the building are 
rept 1,000,000 gallons of fresh water and 1,000,000 
allons of ocean water, all constantly circulated, 
tered and aerated, heated and cooled according 
6 the requirements of the fish that live in it. 


Vanderpoel_ Gailery, Chicago : 


The John H. Vanderpoel Memorial Art Gallery, 
Beverly Hills, Chicago, Ill., was founded in 1912 
9 commemorate the work of one artist, and then 
Tadually expanded as the work of other native 
tists was contributed. The most recent count 
howed 691 paintings there. Vanderpoel (1857- 
911) was a native of Holland, a pupil of Lefebvre 
d Boulanger in Paris and long an instructor in 
he Art Institute of Chicago. 


Illinois State Historical 


The Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield, 

ll;, has a Lincoln collection of 5,000 vols. and 
ver 600 original Lincoln letters. The Alfred W. 
‘tern Civil War library is one of the largest in 
he country. The library contains about 90,000 
ols., which may be consulted by scholars. It is 
ensiantiy adding to its store of Illinois historical 
aterial and recently obtained the papers of Gov. 
fenry Horner, weighing over three tons, which 
ere impounded for 15 years. The Illinois State 
fistorical Society (J. Monaghan, Secy.) is a de- 
artment of the Illinois State. Historical Library. 
“Independent of this library is the Illinois State 
ibrary, Springfield, Ill., which is administered by 
he secretary of state of Illinois. 


Herron Institute, Indianapolis 


The John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis, 
nd., including an art museum anda school in 
eparate buildings, was erected 1906 from funds 
|@queathed to the Art Association of Indianapolis 
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by John Herron, It is owned and operated by th 
Art Association of Indianapolis (organized 1883)" 

The collection of more than 11,000 objects 
arranged in 12 galleries in the museum build- 

, and represents the arts of countries throughout 
the world, from ancient to modern times, Most 
important paintings include Dutch, 17th Century 
landscapes, work of American artists, and French 
post-impressionist pictures. The Chinese Sung 
dynasty porcelains are unusually fine. 


Spring Mill, Indiana 


Spring Mill Village, a restored pioneer settlement 
dating back to 1814, is locates in Spring Mili 
State Park (1,200 acres) 3 mi, east oj Mitchell, 
Ind., on State Highway 60. It contains a stone 
grist mill with overshot wheel and flume, wooden 
gears and huge stones still grinding corn; post- 
office, general store, apothecary’s shop, tavern, 
distillery, saw mill and houses; also hat shop 
where pioneer “‘bee gum’’ hats were made. Tract 
was given state by Lehigh-Portland Cement Co., 
Allentown, Pa., and is maintained by Dept. of 
Conservation, Mill ruins of 1815, old limekilns, 
caves and primeval forests are found in the park. 


Davenport Public Museum 


Dayenport Public Museum, Davenport, Ia., estab 
1867 as Academy of Natural Science, contains im- 
portant regional relics of Indian occupation of 
Mississippi valley, including contents of mounds; 
Capt. W. P. Hall collection of Missouri-Arkansas 
pottery; mineralogy, palentology, zoology and bot- 
any from Midwest. ‘Herbariam of 50,000 sheets. 
C. A. Ficke collection of Peruvian pottery. Archae- 
ological objects from Southwest and Mexico; ethno- 
logical, including Eskimos and Far Eastern peoples. 
The library contains 50,000 vols. 


Iowa State Historical 


The State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ia., incorp. 1857, is housed bv the State University 
and contains about 96,000 books and 6,500 bound 
vols. of newspaper files, It specializes in Iowa and 
midwestern history, publishes a monthly, the Pa- 
limpsest, a quarterly, Iowa Journal of History, and 
books on Iowa history, biography and government. 
It has 3,300 members and about 400 depositories 
and exchanges. 


Univ. of Kansas Museums 


Natural History—The Museum of Natural History 
of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., in 
Dyche Hall, is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and 
recent) mollusks and archaeology. In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals is 550 feet long and presents 
mammals in typical attitudes in their natural 
habitats from the Arctic to the southern U. S. 
The horse, Comanche, that was the lone survivor 
of Custer’s Battle of the Little Big Horn is 
mounted and on display. 

Art—The University of Kansas Museum of Art, 
Lawrence, Kan., was established in 1917 with the 


_gift by Mrs. W. B. Thayer of Kansas City, Mo., 


of her collection in memory of her husband; it 
is housed in Spooner Hall.. The Museum’s col- 
lections include European and Oriental decora- 
tive art, European and American pictures, and 
American Indian art. Of more than passing in- 
terest are the Coptic textile fragments, 18th 
century Italian Christmas Crib figures, a gilt 
bronze attributed to Ercole Ferrata, Korean pot- 
tery, and paintings by John La Farge, Winslow 
Homer, Guercino, and Kremser-Schmidt. 

The Snow Entomological Museum, named in 
honor of a former chancellor of the University, 
Dr. Francis Huntington Snow, contains over 
1,000,000 insect specimens. It was. established 
about 1870 and additions have been made by 
more than 70 expeditions since then, as well as 
by purchase and exchange. The research col- 
lections are particularly rich in the Hemiptera, 
Homoptera, and in the bees, but excellent facili- 
ties are available for the study of all groups of 
insects, as well as biting arthropods such as 
chiggers. 


Kansas State Historical Society 


The Kansas State Historical Society in Topeka. 
Kan., was founded (1875) by a group of Kansas 
newspaper men and ranks second only to the 
Library of Congress in its newspaper collection 
which. contains 64,000 bound volumes of Kansas 
and. out-of-state newspapers and microfilms of 
1,500,000 newspaper pages. 

There are 1,700,000 official documents of the 
territory and state dating from 1854 in the archives 
division, and the private manuscript collection 
numbers 300,000 pieces. The Society’s library 
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includes 370,000 volumes and pamphlets, 600 
manuscript maps and 11,000 printed 

and ts showing the development of 

during three centuries. There are 24,000 photo- 
graphs and paintings of Kansas . The 
museum also contains 35,000 objects ranging from 
a Coronado sword of 1541 to a 1912 built 


ansas. 

The Society also is trustee of the Old Shawnee 
Methodist Mission, established (1830) near present 
Kansas City as an Indian mission school. 


Dearborn, Mich., Exhibits 


The Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich., near 
Detroit, was founded by Henry Ford and named 
for Thomas Alva Edison. It has 200 acres and 
three units: the Museums, Greenfield Village and 
a school system for 300 children, from kindergarten 
through high school. 

The Museum is housed in reproductions of Inde- 
pendence Hall, Congress Hall and Old City Hall, 
Philadelphia, and includes exhibits of fine arts, 
furniture, silver and agricultural, transportation, 
power, lighting and household equipment, ar- 
tanged historically. Greenfield Village has over 
100 separate exhibits illustrating 19th century 
America, imcluding the laboratory and other 
buildings used by Edison at Menlo Park, N. J., 
where he inyented the incandescent light; a silk 
mill, a grist mill, a cooper shop, a_blacksmith’s 
shop, a shoemaker’s shop, a Cape Cod windmill, 
etc., moved from original sites; the Logan County, 
Ill., courthouse in which Lincoln practiced, con- 
taining relics such as the chair he sat in when 
shot; the Wright Bros. cycle shop from Dayton, 
O.; the birthplaces of Henry Ford, W. H. McGuffey, 
Stephen Foster, Luther Burbank and Orville 
Wright; the house in which Noah Webster pre- 
pared his dictionary. There are also machine 
shops, a Village fire house, an inn of stage- 
coach days, a covered bridge from Pennsylvania, 
a steamboat, and many other historic houses and 
objects intended to recall development of industries 
and cultural life in the United States. 


Detroit Institute of Arts 


The Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., is a municipally owned 
museum of ; 

The aim of the museum is to represent within one 
building the whole meaning of the arts in human 
society since the first appearance of the instinct of 
design. It represents in orderly historical sequence 
every stage of human culture and every great art 
producing epoch from prehistoric man to the twen- 
tieth century. 

Within this general plan the most distinguished 
sections are the arts of the Italian middle ages 
and the renaissance, the arts of the Netherlands 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
the baroque and rococo period of European cul- 
ture, the American colonial period and the romantic 
period, the European twentieth century arts, the 
arts of the Near East and Far East. 

The collection consists of more than 1,000 paint- 
ings, one of the richest collections of sculpture in 
America, and representative examples of furniture, 
goldsmiths’ work, glass, ivory,~graphic arts, tex- 

les 


Among important late accessions are: Frans 
Hals, Swalmius, Rector of Haarlem; Pater, The 
Bath; Jacopo Sansovino, two bronze statues of 
Neptune and Mars; Melzi, Girl with a Lute; Luca 
della Robbia, Virgin and Child with Six Angels; 
Ruisdael, Landscape with Water Mill; Houdon, 
Bust of Robert Fulton; Gainsborough; Portraits. 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, 
Minn,, was opened 1915. With the Minneapolis 
School of Art, which adjoins it, it is sponsored by 
The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, founded 
1883 to promote an appreciation of art. 

The collections represent’ almost every phase of 
the fine and decorative arts from the period of 
the ancient Chinese, Egyptians, and Greeks to 
the present day. The museum is especially noted 
for the distinguished Charles Jairus Martin Me- 
morial Collection of Tapestries, a sét of ten pre- 
Gobelins tapestries (1610-1616) depicting the his- 
tory of Artemisia, the Searle Collection of Chinese 
Jade Carvings, the Bell Collection of Early Amer- 
ican Silver, the Herschel V. Jones Gift of Prints, 
the collection of Pre-Columbian arts of Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the French, Eng- 
lish, and American Period rooms presented by John 
R. Van Derlip, Mrs. John Washburn and daughters, 
Mrs. Eugene Carpenter and Mrs, Folwell Coan, and 
Mr. and Mrs. James Ford Bell. 

In the field of painting, masters of Europe and 
America are represented by Lyphcar works dating 
from the primitive to the contemporary periods. 
Among the most famous paintings in the collection | 
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are Patinir’s Rest the: 
tation of 


Pandanus, Cezanne’s Chestnut Trees at 
oe ea and Copley’s portrait of Mrs. N: 
en. 


Walker Art Center, Minneapo 


The Walker Art Center in Minn: Min 
is an educational art museum emphasizin; 
temporary arts. It is an npr ong! of the W: 
Art Gallery, begun about 1879 by Thomas 
low Walker, a lumberman and Minnesota pi 
Mr. Walker was an extensive collector of paint: 
os Soreniats eh oriental faa His ts eee 
orm the nucleus present permanent coll 
tion of the Walker Art Center. ui 
: — re? — divisions was = permeneuts 
ection are: European paintings, O1 
odern potte: d elain 


F ils, glass “pottery, househs 
equipment, etc. Modern architecture, particul 

in the field of house planning, is emphas 

the reading lounge a lete library of ho 
plans, magazines on decoration, and trade journé 
on household objects is available to the pub 


Minnesota Historical, St. Paul 


On Capitol Hill in St. 
cent to the State Capitol, 2} 
torical Society, chartered 1849 by the fi 
Minnesota territorial legislature, is the oldest 
corporated institution in the State. The muse 
of the society, with its varied displays, shows 
Minnesotans of the past lived in terms of the tc 
and implements they worked with, the clothes t® 
wore, the furnishings they used in their hom 
conveyances in which they traveled, and coun 
other articles relating to the state’s history. _ 

The library of the society contains over 200, 
books, pamphlets and newspaper volumes, 
is strong:in the general field of Americana. It ] 
an extensive collection of materials relating to ° 
Scandinavian elements in the United States; ¢ 
has one of the largest collections of genealogé 
and biographical publications in the country. 

In the manuscript division may be found a ce 
stantly growing body of letters, diaries, and ot® 
documents left by men and women who have plaz 
some part in making Minnesota. 


Kansas City Museum 


__ The Kansas City Museum, Kansas City, M 
is a municipally owned institution, administea 
by the Kansas City Museum Association. It ¥ 
ered a nee: toneeel corporation, 2#. 
y_ the ci n 1948. a3 
at Bag ridges ga Beulevarae ae a 
€ Museum contains valuable collecti . 
exhibits of ethnological and archeological mates 
dealing with the American Indian and many £ 
eign cultural groups; also, . geological specime 
birds and mammals of the region and histori 
material of Kansas City and the surrounding ar 
In addition to the exhibits, the Museum hap 
pie ere ory eee ot It also carries on an | 
ucational program for 
juvenile clubs and asultac ae 
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Academy of Science, St. Louis: 


The Academy of Science of St. Louis, 4 i 
dell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., was vounded, 18% 

The museum serves as a nucleus from wh} 
larger, more comprehensive museums may deve 
in the fields of anthropology, natural histd 
science and industry. The museum’s most a 
standing collection is the Whelpley Collectio 
Indian Relics. The library contains some 175 
volumes of scientific periodicals, 


f= 


r publishing ‘‘Transactions 
aaa prams of St. Louis” since 1856. 
City Art Museum, St. Louis 
City Art Museum of St. Louis in Forest 
St. Louis, Mo., is a municipally owned 
established in 1912. The art collections 
nt a survey of art from ancient Assyria and 
to the present. Paintings and prints illus- 
e the course of Western European pictorial art 
talian primitives through the developments 
[ the renaissance to the current schools of today 
oth in America and abroad. 
The historic phases of European and American 
cOrative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 
axtiles, ceramics and other objects. Included are 
ical medieval, gothic, Hispano-Moresque, Ja- 
ean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Louis XV _ and 
erican rooms from Georgian to Victorian times. 
sual-among the European rooms is the Gothic 
with its great XVI century stairway from 
laix, France. Sculpture, pottery, textile and 
er crafts illustrate the primitive arts of Amer- 
and Africa, 
he Oriental collections contain sculptures, 
es, jades, textiles and Pee representa- 
ve of the historic periods of Far Eastern culture 
id one of the great collections of Chinese ceramics 
m America. Among .the Chinese sculptures, 
jorcelains and early bronzes are specimens ranking 
mg world masterpieces, From the-Near East 
carpets, velvets and other textiles, ceramics, 
lwork, ete., originating in Persia and the 
djacent regions. The classical galleries contain 
k sculptures in marble and bronze, ceramics, 
mosaic and gems, Roman portrait busts, 
mics, glass and metalwork. 


Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha 


“The Joslyn Memorial Art Museum in Omaha, 
r., was a gift of Mrs. Sarah H. Joslyn in 
ry of her husband, George A. Joslyn. The 
ding is of Georgia pink marble (completed 
31). Surrounding the patio and concert hall are 
) galleries. The permanent collection of paintings, 
urniture, and other art objects are shown in the 
th galleries in period arrangement from the 
die Ages to the present day. Paintings, draw- 
, prints, photographs, industrial arts and 
mehitecture are exhibited monthly. 
Other exhibit rooms accommodate additional dis~ 
Ss including Oriental and Classical groups and 
Graphic Arts Section. The Museum has a 
antial Art Reference Library. The Lecture 
and other special rooms are available for 
up meetings. Three studios accommodate day 
evening art classes for adults and children. 


i Cincinnati Art Museum 


The Cincinnati Art Museum and the Art Acad- 
my of Cincinnati comprise the Cincinnati Museum 
Sociatién in Cincinnati, Ohio. The museum 
ntains the Mary M. Emery collection of 15th to 
Mth century paintings, the Mary Hanna collec- 
on of 17th to 19th century paintings, the J. J. 
Mery collection of European and American. paint- 
ngs, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th te 20th 
Sntury paintings and the Herbert Gréer French 
Hllection of print masterpieces from the 15th 
irough the 19th centuries, also Nabataean anti- 
ties from Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, Graeco- 
nan, Medieval and Oriental sculpture, the Edna 
end Millard F. Shelt collection of Egyptian ob- 
$3; Islamic pottery and miniatures; Chinese 
fual bronzes and. paintings and a Louis XVI 
tlon and its complete furnishings. Also the 
scond largest collection of musical instruments in 

United States and an outstanding collection of 

rican Indian objects. Important loans to the 
seum include the U. S. Playing Card Company’s 
mprehensive historical collection of playing cards 
id the Arthur Joseph collection of Meissen por- 
Jain. The Museum library contains books, data, 
productions and. slides on every period of art. 


Cleveland Health Museum 


The Cleveland Health Museum in Cleveland, 
fo. is the first health museum in the Western 


the human body, 
means of main- 
are a collec- 
uman reproduc- 


and birth; f the body or- 


ns; a huge plas 
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Cleveland Museum of Art | 


_ The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 
includes in its permanent collections and visiting 
exhibitions primitive, ancient, and classical art; 
various periods of Europe; Near and Far Hast; 
Pacific localities; Africa; North, Central, and South 
America; as represented in sculpture, painting, 
graphic processes, the decorative arts in furniture, 
tapestry, lace, metals, pottery and jewelry. — 
Richness of quality is to be found in its medieval 
collections, including an important portion of the 
great Guelph Treasure of the House of Brunswick; 
the Holden Collection of European paintings, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Holy Family with St. Margaret and 
St. John”’ by Filippino Lippi; the Louis XVI Rous- 
seau de la Rottiere Room; the J. H. Wade Collec- 
tion. with its great decorative art and paintings; 
the collections of nearly all forms gf art of the 
highest quality bequeathed by John*L. Severance 


and Elisabeth Severance Prentiss. Recent addi- 
tions include paintings by Rubens, Hals, Goya, 
Gauguin, Picasso, Renoir, Van Gogh. 


Cleveland Western Reserve 


The Western Reserve Historical Society, 10825- 
10915 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio, founded 
1867, occupies two 70-room buildings opposite Wade 
Park. Among the museum collections are: early 
Cleveland dioramas; the Warren Miniature rooms 
depicting the homes of one family from Plymouth 
Colony to the present; an American Indian collec- 
tion, including eight Indian settings; a log cabin 
interior and pioneer tools; the Bierce collection of 
Washingtoniana; a comprehensive lighting exhibit; 
early Western Reserve materials; a large costume 
collection; the D. Z. Norton collection. of Napoleon- 
ana; and the original of the Willard painting, ‘“The 
Spirit of ’76.” 

The library of 19th Century American history 
has about 200,000 books, 100,000 pamphlets (many 
unique), 20,000 vols. of newspapers, an estimated 
1,000,000 manuscripts, many pictures, and maps. 
In addition to the materials on the Western Re- 
serve, which include the papers of the Connecticut 
Land Company, the collection contains much on 
other parts of Ohio’and the eastern United States. 
Strong sections are: the William P. Palmer Civil 
War collection, including many Southern news- 
papers and other material on, the Confederacy; 
Lincoln; railroads; the American Indian; Shaker 
manuscripts; a costume collection; exploration, 
travel and genealogy, including some 12,000 family 
histories and supporting local history. 

A feature of the grounds is a noted formal gar- 
den, the-Cuyahoga County Cultural Garden. An 
outlying feature, near Unionville, is Shandy Hall, 
a frame house built in 1815 and occupied by one 
family until 1935, and containing its original house- 
hold articles and furniture. 


Natural History, Cleveland 


The Cleveland Museum of Natural History in 
Cleveland, Ohio, has 54,000 specimens of birds, 
19,000 specimens of mammals, and one of the 
world’s most important collections of upper Deyon- 
ian fossil fishes. The Museum also has extensive 
collections of insects, shells, minerals, precious and 
semi-precious stones, and of botanical and eth- 
nological materials. 

The Museum has sponsored or participated in 
several expeditions to Africa, one to the islands of 
the South Atlantic, one to the vicinity. of the 
North Pole, one to the Azuero Peninsula of Panama; 
MacMillan Arctic Expedition to Greenland, and 
many to various parts of North America. Many of 
the objects brought back from these expeditions 
are on exhibit in the main building of the Museum. 
Here also is the Hanna Star Dome, used éxten- 
sively by school classes for the study of the stars. 
Also for use of schools is the Science classroom. A 
special exhibits gallery has been added recently. 

The Museum operates three Trailside Museums 
for the Cleveland Metropolitan Park Board, and 
one for the city of Cleveland. It also manages the 
Holden Arboretum in Kirtland Hills, and the Cleve- 
land zoo in Brookside Park for the city of Cleveland. 
In 1949 an affiliation was made with the Cleveland 
Astronomical Society for the operation of a Junior 
Astronomy Club. It operates the Gem Cutters 
Guild, a school for lapidaries. 


Toledo Museum of Art 


The Toledo. Museum of Art was founded 1901 
and endowed by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Drummond 
Libbey ‘‘for the benefit of all those who seek self- 
improvement.’’ Its Museum School of Design car- 
ries on a program of free art education and music 
appreciation. 

PSituated in the ‘‘glas8 capital of the world,’”’ the 
Museum has one of the world’s largest and most 
complete collections of ancient glass. Its painting 
collection numbers more than 500 European and 
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American works, including masterpieces »3 
Greco, Velasquez, Gaya, 
Nain, Filippino Lippi, 


19th and 20th centuries. 

Other collections are: Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian antiquities, Oriental art, ceramics, modern 
glass, books, manuscripts and prints. 

The Museum has a reference and lending library 
Of 12,000 volumes, 25,000 slides; and a music lend- 
ing library of 6,500 records and 300 scores. 


Layton Gallery, Milwaukee 


d, 
Eavion (1881). Its permanent collection includes 
pa tings 
ir 


Moran, Warren Davis, Frederic Remington, East- 
man Johnson, Abbott Thayer, Hovsep Pr n, 
Winslow Homer, and Gerrit V. Sinclair, Karl 


Priebe, Carol Blanchard, Forrest- Flower, Ben 
Shahn, Edmund Lewandowski, Richard, Jansen, 
Max Kohn, Charles Thwaites and Rufino Tamaya. 


Wisconsin State Historical 


The Library of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Socigty, Madison, Wis., estab. 1853, is the largest of 
any American historical society, and contains up- 
wards of 347,205 vols. and periodicals; 367,206 
Pamphlets; 857,000 manuscript items and 3,916 
bound manuscripts and 5,613 reels of microfilm. 
There is a large genealogical collection. Although 
collecting Wisconsin records is its primary pur- 
pose, the library serves the University of Wisconsin 
in the field of American history. Foremost among 
its collections are 500 vols. of manuscripts relating 
to the old West gathered by Dr. Lyman Draper. 
Another is the collection of John R. Commons. 
There is a large group of manuscripts dealing with 
labor. The American newspaper collection, 1690- 
1820, is sixth in the country, first west of the 
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Arizona State Museum 


The Arizona State Museum in Tucson is chiefly 
anthropological, stressing particularly the archae- 
ology and. ethnology of the Southwest. However, 
there are historical and natural history materials. 
There are about 50,000 specimens in the Museum. 
Outstanding exhibits and collections include: 

Set of six original Navajo Indian sand paintings; 
Western Apache exhibit; tree ring exhibit, includ- 
Ing a 10-foot section of Giant Sequoia with over 
1700 annual rings; prehistoric Southwestern textile, 
pottery, stone and bone work. One alcove devoted 
to Ventana Cave, a stratified record of May’s oc- 
cupancy: for about 10,000 years. 


Museum of Northern Arizona 


The Museum of Northern Arizona, situated three 
miles north of Flagstaff, Ariz., is operated by the 
Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art, Inc. 
The Museum library contains 3,400 books, 17,700 
Pamphlets, 125 journals, 880 maps. 

The permanent exhibits, exclusively devoted to 
Northern Arizona, present the results of research 
in graphic form: earth history, animals and plants, 
and the history and activities of the human in- 
habitants, prehistoric and contemporary. 


Nayajo Art, Santa Fe 


The Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art in Santa 
Fe, N. M., occupies @ site of 10 acres in the foot- 
hills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. 

Designed as an interpretation in modern form of 
a Navajo ceremonial hogan, the building itself is 
an integral background for the exhibition of sand 
paintings, as well as a repository for the myths, 
music, poetry, sacred lore and objects connected 
with Navajo religion. 

In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 300 sand paintings tran- 
scribed from the originals by various recorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
records of approximately 2000 Navajo chants; 
ceremonial objects, baskets, blankets and _ silver; 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on aeree art and religion. Comparative material 
from Asia and other countries is also represented. 


Museum of New Mexico 


The Museum of New Mexico, in Santa Fe, N, M., 
has its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
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living Indian of 
pology is used mainly for research t 
pology is 
houses important anthropological collections. 


Woolaroec Museum, Oklahoma _ 


Woolaroc Museum, located 14 miles southwest! 
Bartlesville, Okla., is owned and operated by 1 
Frank Phillips Foundation, a charitable insti 
tion. The museum is open free to the public w 
conducted tours and is devoted to the story of 
development of America and the Southwest. | 
The exhibits include many examples of Ind 
handicraft, baskets, blankets, pottery, rugs, arro 
heads and jewelry, as well as models of primit 
Indian villages and scenes depicting the surge 
civilization to the West. There are paintings 
famous artists, including Frederic 
R. Leigh, J. H. S and E. I. Couse, and me 
bronzes by well-known sculptors. On the 4, 
acre ranch, which includes 12 lakes, are 2,000 ¥ 
animals, including buffalo, deer, elk, gnu, y 
tahr and audads. : 


The Alamo, San Antonio 


Of the five old Spanish Missions in or near & 
Antonio, Tex., the greatest renown attaches 
patriotic reasons, to the Alamo, now preserved ij 
the Cradle of Texas Liberty. This was the Miss 
de San Antonio de Valero, founded 1718 and nam 
for St. Anthony of Padua and the Marquis; 
Valero, Spanish viceroy. Alamo is Spanish for cq 
tonwood. Church and convent were surrounded i 
a wall 8 ft. high, 245 ft. wide. In February, 18! 
Santa Anna and 1,000 Mexicans beseiged 184 Texz 
under Col. William Barrett Travis in the Als 
They fought to the last man. Davy Crockett < 
Col. James Bowie dying with them, Mar. 6, 18 
The bodies were burned on the site. The chw 

in ruins, was bought about 40 years ago from | 
Catholic church by the State of Texas. The build 
has been restored, the Plaza cleared and the wht 
is.a memorial to Texas defenders. 

San Antonio also has Mission San Jose (17 
called Queen of the Missions; Concepcion (17. 
San _ Juan Capistrano (1731) and San Franciscouy, 
la Espada (c. 1730), all restored and holda 


services. 
Hall of State, Dallas 


The Hall of State was erected with state fuz 
at a cost of $1,200,000, and is located in Fair P” 
in Dallas, Texas. It was built in commemorat 
of Texas heroes as part of the centennial progr. 
in 1936, Later leased by the state to the Ci eS 
Dallas, it has been the home of the Dallas Hy 
torical Society (founded 1922) since 1938. 
the entrance are the heroic figures of & 

Houston, William Barrett Travis, Stephen Fu 
Austin, James Walker Fannin, Mirabeau Buoz 
parte Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 

Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South Te 
Room), Arthur Neindorff (Norfh Texas Rooz 
Olin H, Travis (East Texas Room). Tom Lea (V 
Texas Room); and Bugene Savage, Reveau Ba&Sss 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). 

Above the central entrance stands the hev 
statue of a Tejas warrior, by Allie Tenn 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Ru 
Houston, Austin, Lamar, and Fannin in the E¥ 
of the Heroes. A portrait bust of Fleet Adm 
Cc. W. Nimitz, by Felix de Weldon, was addea® 
the Hall of the Heroes in 1945. A statue of a C< 
boy, carved of wood by Dorothy Austin, is in | 


Museum exhibits are frequently changed and) 
drawn from the society’s collections of more ti 
750,000 items. The Texana Reference Library 
Archives are open to qualified students. 

San Jacinto Museum, Texas J 

San Jacinto Monument and Museum are locs#} 
on San Jacinto battleground, a state park of al 
460 acres, 22 miles southeast of Houston, Tez 
scene of the battle on April 21, 1836, between 
Texas and Mexican armies, which won indep 
ence for Texas. The memorial, constructed in 1 
1939 with federal and state funds, commemor?s§ 
the heroes of the Battle of San Jacinto and)— 
other patriots. The monument and museum 
operated by the San Jacinto Museum of. Hist) 
Association, a non-profit, educational organizat 
The monument, 570 feet high, is built of > 


| 
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me F 
ad concrete faced with Texas fossilized buff 
iestone. The museum proper, ch forms the 
of the building, is 125 feet square. On the 
of the base are eight massive: panels on 
is engraved a brief account of the history 
as. Above the panels, at the base of the 
which is 47 feet square at its foundation, 
pering to 30 feet square at the observation tower, 
leze by Wm. M. McVey, depicting significant 
es in the Anglo-American colonization of 
. At the apex is a star 34 feet high.” 


she museum has approximately 400,000 pages 
manuscripts including codices, colonial grants 
conyeyances, papal bulls, royal decrees, orders 
€ Inquisition, reports of’ missionaries and 
istadores, records of haciendas, pueblas, con- 
S, presidios, colleges, and of the Spanish and 
a galleons and of the navy of the republic 
mas and mining and business papers. 


whe relic collection, 7,000 items, includes mater- 
for pre-Columbina printing, royal, church 
private seals, uniforms and vestments, coins, 
sdals and materials made of gold, silver, copper 
iron. The picture collection has 1,400 items, 
library has 15,000 publications and 85,000 
of newspapers. 


: museum’s permanent exhibits outline the 
sto y of the region in a continuous, chrono- 
ical line embracing the highlights of ten 
riods; 1. The Pre-Conquest Native; 2. Conquest 
Exploration (1518-1685); 3. France and the 
biishment of Spanish Missions (1685-1690); 
panish Colonial life (1690-1810); 5. The Mexi- 
im Revolution (1810-1821); 6. Anglo-American 
onieés (1821-1835); 7. The Texas Revolution 
1836); 8. Sam Houston and Texas (1832- 
); 9. The Republic of Texas (1836-1846); and 
Texas’ Early Statehood (1846-1861). 


Texas Memorial Museum 


© Texas Memorial Museum in Austin, Tex., is 
ected by the Regents of The University of Texas. 
bits cover ‘anthropology, botany, geclogy. his- 
» and zoology. ‘ : 


The anthropology exhibits show the tools, uten- 
is, weapons, ornaments and costumes of several 
ces of man and many tribes. Interesting collec- 
S of objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, 
ican Negro, and American Indian are shown 
“any cases are devoted to the stone and flint work 
'the Texas Indians. Others contain numerous 
ecimens of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking 
pes, and shell ornamenis. Seven dioramas repye- 
mt the domestic life of some of the better known 
of Texas Indians. 


exhibits of vertebrate fossils in the Museum 
‘ude several unusual skeletons of extinct animals 
om the several geologic periods in Texas. There 
the skeleton of ‘one of the largest of the bony 
shes. The collection of extinct Triassic vertebrates 
particularly good including, among other things, 
mounted skeleton of an extinct amphibian, genus 
uettneria; and skeletons of two reptiles, Trilopho- 
urus and Typothorax. Cretaceous reptiles are 
peeved by the skull of the Mosasaur, a swim- 
ng lizard. The Tertiary and Pleistocene periods 
well-represented by such animals_as the Masto- 
(four species), the elephant, sloth, glyptodon, 
nt wolf and many others. Four cases show exhib- 
5 of early man, represented by artifacts associated 
th remains of extinct animals, such as the Colum- 
mn elephant, the American horse, and the long- 
ned bison. Maps show the Jand areas of Texas 
airing successive geologic periods. 


FAR WEST—PACIFIC COAST 


Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles 


The Griffith Observatory, on the slope of Mount 
lywood, was given to Los Angeles, Calif., 
Col. Griffith J. Griffith. It includes a 12-inch 

fracting telescope, three eight-inch solar re- 

actors, the Planetarium Theater and the Hall of 
jence. The planetarium show is held in an air- 
mditioned theater having a seating capacity of 

0. In the center is the planetarium projector, 

hich reproduces. upon the dome all the stars 

sible to the naked eye. 

Among the astronomical exhibits in the Hall 
Science are the Foucault pendulum, a large 

tking model of the moon, a model of.the solar 

stem, telescopes for viewing the sun and _ its 
ectrum, a series of artificial solar eclipses pro- 

eted on a screen, a collection of meteorites, a 

odel of our galaxy, models of the planets, an 

hibit of the work of amateur telescope makers. 

id numerous transparencies. 

Physics, chemistry, and geology are represented 

’ such exhibits as a million-volt Tesla coil, 

larized light, electrical discharge through gases, 
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oscilloscope, Wilson cloud chamber. ctra of 
gases, reflection and refraction of light, magnetism, 
fluorescence. minerals and rocks, geological form- 
ations of Griffith Park, oil field and underlying 
structure, geological clock and chemical elements. 


New exhibits include elaborate working model 
of cyclotron; large working scale model of the 200- 
inch telescope and dome. Recently several compli- 
cated space-travel projectors have been inyented. 
and built in the shops of the. Observatory and 
added to the planetarium, im order to give a spec- 
tacular imitation of travel to the moon, the 
planets, the vicinity of-the sun, clusters, nebulae, 
and even to galaxies. 


Helms Hall, Los Angeles 


The first ‘unit of Helms Hall, 8760 Venice 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif., was completed 
Oct.’ 15, 1948, on the 12th anniversary of Helms 
Athletic Foundation, which supervises the Hall) The 
second unit was completed Nov. 28,° 1949.° These 
units comprise general offices, lobby, library, halls 
of fame, second-story offices, Founder’s room and 
the Olympic Games Hall of Fame. A patio- 
amphitheater adjoins the building. 


A third unit of Helms Hall, which will include an 
auditorium, additional halls of fame, radio and 
alps rooms, and a press club, is now on the 

ar. 


Founder and sponsor is Paul H. Helms, Southern 
California philanthropist, who established Helms 
Athletic Foundation and the’ Helms program 
Oct. 15, 1936. to honor athletes, coaches and others 
who have contributed to amateur, collegiate and 
professional athletics in a noteworthy manner. 
Lodged at #ieimns Hall is the Helms World Trophy 
which annually honors the outstanding amateur 
athlete of each continent of the world. 


Lodged in Helms Hall -are trophies, medals 
awards, photographs, athletic mementoes and a 
complete sports library. 


_ Election to Helms Hall is by election of its 
board, whose members are Al Santoro, George T. 
Davis, Ned Cronin, Clinton Conger, Paul Zimmer- 
man, Robert Hoenig, and R. C. Samuelsen. Paul 
H. Helms is chairman, and W. R, Bill Schroeder 
is secretary. Character and sportsmanship receive 
equal consideration with athletic achievement 
when athletes and others are considered for honors, 
in the elections. Candidates are elected to the Hall 
of Fame at the discretion of the board. Panels have 
been designated for excellence in football, basket- 
ball, baseball, track and field, tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, automobile racing, boxing, yachting, polo, 
rowing, and other wholesome sports. 


Henry E. Huntington Library 


The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
in San Marino, near Los Angeles, Calif., is an 
endowed educational institution devoted to advanc- 
ing the cause of higher learning. It includes a 
research library for the preservation and diffusion 
of knowledge, particularly in the fields of English 
and American literature and history. It also main-~ 
tains a free public museum, art gallery, botanical 
garden of 50,000 specimens and desert plant garden 
of 25,000 representatives of 1200 varieties. 


Among the treasures of the library are: 


The Ellesmere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, made about 1400. 


The Gutenberg Bible (Mainz, about 1450-55), 
first printed Bible and the earliest extant book 
produced with movable type in Europe. 

The first book printed in the English language, 
The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye. Printed 
at Bruges by Caxton & Mansion. 


Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography in his own 
handwriting. 

There are two vaults equipped with every 
known device for the protection and preservation 
of their contents—the rare books and manuscripts. 
The former vault contains approximately 175,000 
items, the latter about 1,000,000 letters and docu- 
ments. The great majority of the rare hooks 
and manuscripts were collected by Mr. Hunting- 
ton (1907-1927). The reference collection numbers 
nearly 150,000 volumes. 


The collections center on English and American 
history and literature, but an exception to this gen- 
erality is the group of nearly 5,400 incunabula 
(books printed between 1450-1500), the eighth 
largest in existence. The group of English im- 
prints before 1641 numbers over 11,000 volumes, 


The principal collection in the Art Gallery is 3 
representative group of 18th century British paint- 
ings, including characteristic works in portraiture 
and landscape. Among the canvases exhibited 
are 11 by Gainsborough, 12 by Reynolds, 11 by 
Romney, 4 by Raeburn, and 7 by Lawrence. Thomas 


ie 


Gainsborough’s ‘‘The Blue Boy,” Sir Joshua = 
Sade ohare Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” aes 


Thomas Lawrence’s ‘Pinkie? are in the Gallery. 
Los Angeles County Museum 


, 1 unty Museum in Exposition 
Fok me ances, cuir was founded 1910 
and is Boa’ of 


ministered by the 
‘Supervisors through a Board 
the Director. « 

Permanent art galleries include American an 
European art in_ historical seavence: William 
Randolph Hearst Hall of Ancient Art, containing 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Persian, Chinese and 
Indian collections; Gothic Room, 14th-15th century, 
French, Italian, Flemish, German, and Spanish; 
Renaissance gallery, 16th century; Southern and 
Northern Baroque, 17th century; collection of 16th 
century Limoges; collection of 16thy17th century 
Swiss and Flemish stained glass; English, 18th 
century (Marion Davies collection); ch, 
18th century; American painting and watercolors, 
early 20th century (William Preston on col- 
lection); French Impressionist and Modern, 19th- 
20th century (Harrison, Mabury and De Sylva 
collections); English and American decorative arts, 
17th-19th century; American galleries, 19th-20th 
century. 

Permanent history galleries include Early Man; 
American Indian cultures including Plains Indians, 
Mexican, Central and South American, California 
and Northwest tribes, Eskimo and Southwestern 
peoples; Pacific Island Cultures; California History 
devoted to early periods; History of Transportation; 
and World War II, Axis weapons. 


The science galleries include the famous collec- 
tion of Rancho La Brea Pleistocene Fossils and 
fossils from Conkling Cavern, also minerals. Nat- 
ural history galleries are African and American 
mammais (habitat groups); Birds; Fishes and 
Corals (submarine groups); Insects; Modern Osteol- 
ee an ‘Fvolution of the Horse’’; Reptiles and 

ells. 


County 
of.Governors and 


Southwest. Museum 


The Southwest Museum in Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was incorporated 1907 as “a 
free public institution of history, science, and 
art.’’ Its collections number hundreds of thou- 
sands of objects illustrating the cultures of 
the American Indians, while its scientific ref- 
erence library aggregates about 50,000 items. Field 
work has been conducted in California, Nevada, 
Mexico, Ecuador, and the Southwest, and the re- 
sults, published by the Museum, have contributed 
much to knowledge of primitive man. 


Pasadena Art Institute 


The Pasadena Art Institute, Pasadena, Calif., 
has small permanent collections in the fields of 
Chinese pottery, mainly sculpture, contemporary 
American paintings and prints. The exhibition pro- 
gram is changed frequently and exhibitions in all 
fields of the fine arts are shown. 


Fine Arts, San Diego 


The Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Calif., places 
emphasis on Old Master paintings, notably Span- 
ish and Italian; on Contemporary American and 
Old Asiatic Arts. Among modern canvases are 
paintings by Henri Matisse, A. Masson, Derain, 
Vilaminck, Dufy, Friez and J. Villon; by Spaniards 
de Caviedes, Zuloaga, J. Junyer, Pruna, Miro, Dali 
and the brothers de Zubiaurre. American con- 
temporaries include Bertoia, Breinin, Burchfield, 
de Diego, J. de Martini, Feininger, H Poor, 
U. Romano, Doris Rosenthal, Sloan, M, Sterne, 
Tomlin and Zerbe. The earlier American painters 
include Duveneck, Homer, La Farge, Ryder, 
Twatchman, Prendergast, Davies, Dearth, Mary 
Cassatt, Henri, Luks, Bellows and Reiffel. 


An important acquisition of 75 prints from the 
Bertie Heilbron estate, includes prints by Van 
Dyck, Rembrandt, Tiepolo, Callot, Meryon, 
Whistler, McBey, Zorn, Brockhurst dnd Cameron. 


The old Spanish painting collection is second 
only to that of the Hispanic Society of America in 
New York City. Included is the portrait of the 
Marques de Sofraga by Goya, the equal of the best 
Goya portraiture. Other gems in the old Spanish 
section are by Velazquez, El Greco, Bermejo, and 
Fray Sanchez Cotan. 


Outstanding sculpture examples are by Jacob 
Epstein, Mestrovic, Maillol, Maria Martins, Der- 
jinsky, J. Flannagan, Donal Hord (9 examples), 
and Zorach. There are 100 bronzes by Arthur 
Putnam. Other features of the collection are 
ancient Chinese bronzes, jades and T’ang pottery; 
Korean pottery; XIII-C., B. C., Egyptian sculp- 
ture of Rameses II; Coptic fabries; old laces; 
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Christian glass; tapestries from 1 
1800; Old Spanish titles and fabrics. 


San Diego Natural History — 


Founded and operated by the San Diego 
of Natural History, which is the oldest sc sp 
organization in southern California (incorpo 
1874), History Museum 
g in centrally ! 


} 


cupy three floors 220 feet long and include : 
ante, habitat groups, identification series and a 
poy eae operated displays. The Museum is d 


nence is given to the natur: 

western United States and northw 

with particular emphasis on San Diego Co 
Many of the cases are arranged to aid in the 


tification of local wildlife, fishes, plants and m 


erals. : 

ie nadia at ho Fagg biseer ge rig = 
» en prepar s n 

many of them collected on the field expeditic 

{ 


San Diego Museum of Man 


The San Diego Museum of Man in Balboa 
San Diego, Calif., is a museum of anthropol 
and archeology. Although all races of man — 
considered, the ethnic groups of the American ca 
tinents are given the greatest attention. The 
lections comprise the handicrafts of many c 
ent peoples, with emphasis on American 
cultures. There are also models of Indian hes 
tations from the Artic to the Tropics. In the ph 
ical anthropology section are models, photograp 
and skulls. 


The Museum staff maintains aetive programs 
research and education. Indian sites are explox 
and the material found is classified. Staff memk 
conduct classes for children and adults and 
as disseminators of information concerning 
natural and cultural history of man. 


DeYoung, San Francisco 


The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in Go 
Gate Park, San Francisco, Calif., contains wa 
of art from almost every period and country ing 
more than 60 galleries. The galleries are divi 
into four main wings; one devoted to loan exh» 
tions changing from month to month; one prese 
ing the art traditions of Europe and America f 
the antique world through the 19th century; 
showing the art of the Orient and the Pacific Ba: 
and one of Californiana, which provides a gre 
biography of San Francisco and its region. Col! 
tions of armor, musical instruments, ship moe 
and American Colonial arts are shown. 


The East Wing of loan exhibitions presents 
ever-changing variety of shows, each lasting ak 
a& month—contemporary painting, sculpture, are 
tecture, photography, decorative arts. Notewor 
examples of past exhibitions in this wing have be 
The Chair, a complete history in actual examy 
of this most common item of furniture; ‘‘Meet . 
Artist’’—an exhibition of self-portraits by | 
leading painters and cartoonists of America, 

hibition of Masterworks by El Greco, African Ne@ 
Sculpture, Masterpieces from the Berlin Musew 
Design in Forty-Nine, and Vienna Art Treas 


The Central Wing, with 21 galleries surrounc 
@ central court, is devoted to the arts of Europe & 
America. It contains examples of Egyptian, Gr 
and Roman sculpture, ceramics, textiles and jey 
ry; medieval and renaissance stained glass windo 
European sculpture from the 13th to the 19th ¢ 
turies, including some exceptionally fine Gothie 
amples; tapestries, Flemish and French, fy 
the 15th to the 18th centuries; furniture and i 
nishings characteristic of the highest qualitie. 
each period, and master paintings of the great 
ods of European culture with American painting 
the 19th century. | 


; 
In the Northeast Wing the arts of the Orient | 
of “hi sil Basin pe displayed in seven gallex 
an Francisco’s colorful history is the them 
the West Wing. It is illustrated by paintings, p i 
and maps of the City and region from its ear \ 
development, by four reconstructions of Califo: 
living rooms of 1850, ’65, °70, and ’85, and bh 
comprehensive costume collection which shows™® 
items of apparel from the fashions of 1760 to the 
of yesterday. There is also a gallery of painti® 
gathered in Europe, the selection and hanging} 
which typifies the taste of the wealthy Ameri} 
collector of the ’90s. This last contains such fan 
items of their day as Bouguereau’s ‘‘The Brag 
nee and Makowski’s ‘‘The Russian Bri 
re, 
Of the special collections those of arms and 
models ure the most popular. The Armor 


ttains weapons of war of all countries from the 
| Century to the present. The collection of ship 
els, paintings of famous vessels and the appur- 

s of navigation are shown for their signifi- 
in relation to the port of San Francisco. 


zion of Honor, San Francisco 


he California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
| Francisco, Calif., was given to the city of San 


ituated in Lincoln Park, the museum overlooks 
Golden Gate and the Pacific Ocean, Architec- 
wally, the building is Louis XVI in period, based 
on the palace of the Legion of Honor in Paris. 
triumphal arch, surrounded by colonnades, con- 
utes the entrance and extends into the Court 
E Honor. In the center of the court is Rodin’ 
ne Thinker. 


d the Albert Campbell Hooper Collection of Dutch 
English paintings and the decorative arts. The 
ib Stern Collection of 18th and 19th century 

pean and American paintings is on indefinite 

to the Museum. The most recent important 
uisition is the Portrait of a Rabbi with a Red 
by Rembrandt. 


San Francisco Museum of Art 


ae San Francisco Museum of Art, San Fran 
, Calif., contains 12 galleries, an auditorium 
d classrooms. It is supported by private contribu- 
ons. The museum owns collections of prints and 
wings, principally modern European and-Amer- 
; collections of paintings by contemporary 
tern artists, also contemporary European and 
stern American, and Latin American. 


portant exhibitions organized by the Museum: 
ution of Landscape Painting from 15th Cen- 
Through 19th; Paintings, Drawings, Prints 
Paul Cezanne (1936); Paintings and Prints by 
ul Gauguin (1937); Abstract and Surrealist Art 
the United States (1944); Dominant Interna- 
nal Art Trends (1945); Spanish Masters of 20th 
ntury Painting (1948); Domestic Architecture of 
San Francisco Bay Region (1949). Lectures, film 
grams of all kinds, art appreciation and flower 
angement courses, studio workshop, and special 
corative art and photography galleries within the 
luseum, and extension exhibitions of reproductions 
ad explanatory material. The Museum offers to 
an Francisco in addition exhibitions from the Mu- 
“um of Modern Art in New York and other exhi- 
tions of contemporary art. 


California Academy of Sciences 


"The California Academy of Sciences, San Fran- 
sco, Calif., incorporated (1853) for the ad- 
ancement of the natural sciences through public 
iucation, exploration and research, is the oldest 
ientific institution on the Pacific coast. It main- 
ins in Golden Gate Park a public museum of 
atural history, the Steinhart Aquarium, a scien- 
fic library, and research departments with large 
ientific collections. In its large halls of North 
merican mammals and birds are preserved in 
‘rmanent form some of the most beautiful and 
riking aspects of the natural history of the West. 


The Academy’s research collections include some 
600 mammals, 60,000 birds, 75,000 reptiles and 
nphibians, 532,000 fishes, 375,000 plant specimens, 
900,000 insects, and 1,600,000 specimens in the 
id of paleontology. Its collections are especially 
ch in material from California, Alaska, and the 
alapagos Islands. 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts 


The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, a $2,000,- 
@ institution given to the Pike’s Peak Region by 
ice Bemis Taylor, and .completed 1936, has a 
iall permanent collection of paintings by contem- 
fary artists and features an extensive exhibition 
ogram in all fields of the arts. The Adee 
useum of the Fine Arts Center specializes In 
itural history of the American southwest and 
tin America, and is famed for its collections of 
igious Folk Art of New Mexico, Latin American 
d Southwestern materials and the John Frederick 
ickel collection of 112 Navajo Sand Painting 
sroductions. In addition to the gallery facilities, 
= Art Center houses a complete theatre, music 


a 
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Denver Art Museum 


The Denver Art: Museum, Denver, Colo., contains 
large sections devoted to orien art, HBuropean 
paintings, drawings and sculpture from the medi- 
eval to the modern periods; American painting, 
drawing, sculpture and prints from the colonial 
to the modern period; French, English, Spanish and 
American furniture and period rooms. 
American Indian art of the 19th and 20th cen- 
ges and Egyptian, African Negro and South Sea 


Accessions for 1949 number 5,006 objects includ~- 
ing paintings by Henri Matisse, W. Harnett, Hugene 
Berman, Max Ernst, Jean de Court and others, 
Petosky collection of Alaskan art, Douglas collection 
of African art, International museum exchanges 
a South Sea art and Persian and Moghul minia- 

uzes, 


The new Schleir Memorial Museum building, 
opened in November 1949, comprises the Fift 
Branch of the Museum. 


Denver Natural History 


The Denver Museum of Natural History, in City 
Park, Denver Colo., has as its nucleus the pioneer 
Edwin Carter collection of Colorado fauna, to 
which has been added large collections of birds, 
mammals, fossils and minerals from Arctic Alaska, 
South America, and Australia. Ecological displays 
show animal and plant habitats from the high 
mountains of the Arctic-Alpine Zone down to the 
Lowef Sonoran. There is an annual attendance 
of between 500,000 and 1,000,000. 


Natural History, Oregon 


The Museum of Natural. History is connected 
with the University of Oregon in Eugene, Oreg. It 
has collections relating to geology, botany, zoology 
and anthropology. 


Included in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
material from the John Day fossil beds in central 
Oregon; collections of minerals arranged accord- 
ing to the Dana classifications; an educational set 
of rocks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geological 
Survey; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, from various regions in the western 
Part of the American continent; a complete skele~ 
ton of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 
Brea near Los Angeles, Calif. 


The anthropological collections which make up 
the Oregon State Museum of Anthropology contain 
specimens of basketry and other crafts from the 
Pacific Northwest; valuable scientific materials 
from the early cave culture of the Northern Great 
Basin; materials from the Southwestern United 
States; the Van de Velde collection of Congolese 
iron work and other specimens. 


Seattle Art Museum 


The Seattle Art Museum in Seattle, Wash., was 
given- to the city in 1933 by Mrs. Eugene Fuller 
and her son, Dr. Richard E. Fuller, ‘“‘for the 
recreation, education and inspiration of its citi- 
zens.’’ 


The Museum originally specialized with its perm- 
anent collections in the arts of China, Japan, and 
India, but now has enlarged to include representa- 
tive monuments from all cultures of the world, 
especially in the Egyptian, Near Eastern, Pre- 
Columbian fields and in the crafts of Medieval and 
Renaissance Europe. It has always assisted the 
artists of the Northwest with exhibition and acces- 
sion and has specialized in contemporary art from 
this region. There are over 100 gallery changes a 
year showing traveling and loan exhibits together 
with exhibitions from the Museum’s own perman- 
ent collections. 


Buffalo Bill Museum, Wyo. 


Buffalo Bill Museum occupies the augmented 
log ranch house and other quarters on Col. William 
F. Cody’s ranch in Shoshone Canyon, between 
Cody, Wyo., and Yellowstone National Park. Relies 
of scouting days on the western plains are shown, 
including five stage coaches; also buggy presented 
by Queen Victoria. On the grounds is an equestrian 
statue of Buffalo Bill by Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney. : 


Alaska Historical Library 


The Alaska Historical Library & Museum, Ju- 
neau, Alaska, exhibits the material cultures of 
Alaska’s Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts as well as 
relics of Russian tenure and the Days of ’98. On 
display are Eskimo masks, Attu and Tlingit baskets 
and totem poles, Haida argillite carvings. Associg- 
ted are the Alaska Herbarium, the Library of 
Alaskana and natural history exhibits. 


ee 
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Baylor University 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas, has the most 
comprehensive collection of works by and about 
Robert Browning in the United States, if not in 
the world. First editions, manuscripts and draw- 
ings, including Browning’s love letters and his 
personal books, are preserved here, There are 123 
autographed letters from Browning to Isa Blagden. 

In 1950 a new building, costing $1,000,000, was 
being erected for this collection. An elaborate room, 
the Foyer of Meditation, was to cost $350,000. 
Each of 38 stained glass windows, by Connick 
Associates, artists in stained glass, illustrated a 
poem by Browning. 

Also at Baylor is the Texas collection of books 
and. documents on the history of Texas and the 
Southwest. Included are: the Aynesworth, Mc- 
Gregor, Judge R. E. B. Baylor and Dorothy Scar- 
borough collections. 


Brown University 


Brown University Library, Providence, R. L., 
contains 730,000 vols., 21,000 maps, 23,000 manu- 
scripts, 21,000 broadsides and leafiets, 3,300 films, 
34,500 pieces of sheet music, 9,000 phonograph 
records. The yearly accessions average 18,000 vols. 
and 7,000 other items. The University was founded 
1764. The existence of the college library is first 
indicated by a gift from President James Manning 
in 1767. The John Hay Library houses the general 
collection. 

The most famous of the special collections are: 
Chambers Dante Collection, 1,700 vols.; George 
Earl Church Collection on South America, 3,500 
vols.; Foster Horace Collection, 600 editions; Harris 
Collection of American Poetry and Plays, the 
world’s largest, 160,000 bound vols., etc.; McLellan 
Lincoln Collection, 9,250 books, pamphlets and 
newspapers, 4,000 broadsides, leaflets, 6,000 prints, 
photostats, 1,700 manuscripts, of which over 700 
were written or signed by President Lincoln, 296 
pieces of sheet music; Knight Stamp Collection, an 
almost complete collection of U. S. stamps in 
blocks of four, uncancelled; Bullard and Hoffman 
Napoleon Collections; Rider Collection of Rhode 
Island History, 5,000 vols., 10,000 pamphlets; the 
Library of Lester F. Ward, 1,000 vols. and Wheaton 
Collection of International Law, 6,500 volumes. 

Divisional libraries located in other buildings on 
the campus are: Biological Sciences, Physical 
Sciences, and Pembroke College Library. 


The Annmary Brown Memorial, estab. 1907, and 
deeded to the university 1948, is a center for 
Renaissance studies, and contains the Gen. Rush 
C. Hawkins collection of incunabula and the uni- 
versity’s collections of 15th and 16th century books. 
It is national headquarters for registering incun- 
abula in North America. 


The John Carter Brown Library, estab. 1846 
and willed to the university, 1900, has over 30,000 
yols. of western hemisphere source material printed 
before 1801. 


University of California 


The combined resources of the libraries of the 
University of California on its eight campuses 
exceed 2,611,000 vols. The libraries are autonomous, 
but policy is integrated; there is an inter-library 
loan service and a central department at Berkeley, 
which initiates exchanges with other institutions. 


Berkeley. Founded in 1869, this library is the 
largest, containing over 1,626,000 vols. The Ban- 
croft Library, 87,000 vols., specializes in the history 
of California and western America, Mexico, Central 
America and colonial South America, Regional re- 
search is also served by the University archives, 
California documents and collections of California 
literature and printing. Here also are the Bender 
collection of fine printing and binding, 1,000; the 
John Henry Nash collection of typography, with a 
complete file of his own work 2,500. Noteworthy 
sections include the Russian materials; the East 
Asiatic Library with extensive Chinese and Jap- 
anese holdings; the Kofoid Library on the history 
of science, which includes 70,000 pamphlets on 
protozoology and parasitology. Largest departmen- 
tal and special libraries include the Giannini Foun- 
dation of Agricultural Economics Research, 6,000 
vols., Bureau of International Relations, 11,000; 
Bureau of Public Administration and Library of 


iinet somes utes mee Loar. 
COLLECTIONS IN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES — 


Economic Research, 179,000, and Law 
90,000. » , 
Los Angeles, About 706,000 vols. Parti 
strong collections in folklore, German and 

dinavian philology, California history, and 
Commonwealth history. Branch libraries in 
culture, Biology, Biomedicine, Chemistry, 
neering, Geology, Industrial Relations, Law, } 
orology, Physics, and Theater Arts are oper 
a part of the University Library. There is a 
library of more than 8,000 scores. Supple 
the University Library is the William A 
Clark Library of about 45,000 books, pamphlets, < 
manuscripts, specializing in English culture of 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centur 
and the history of Montana. 2 z 


San Francisco. Medical Center Library, 86, 
Medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, nursing. Spes 
collections: Esther Rosencrantz collection of Oss 
iana; history of anesthesia. Hastings College 
the Law Library, 27,000. ; 


Davis. College of Agriculture Library, 63, 
Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara College Libr: 


48,000. Wyles collection on Civil War and Lince 
10,000. One branch. 


La Jolla. Scripps Institution of Oceanogra 
Library, 23,000. Marine biology, physical, chem) 
and geological oceanography. 

Mount Hamilton. Lick Observatory Lib 
avis Astronomy, physics, chemistry, mat 
matics. 


Riverside. Citrus Experiment Station Librs 
13,600. 


Catholic University of America 


The John K. Mullen Memorial Library of 
Catholic University of America, Washington, DJ 
contains 405,000 vols.,, with important collect 
of Patristics, .Christian Orientalia, Medieval 7 
erature and History, Brazilian and Portuguese ] 
erature and History, Bibliography, Canon Law | 
Catholic Church History and Literature. Bety 
600 and 700 volume-years of Catholic dioce 
newspapers have been filmed. Among recent ace 
sitions was a file of 110 years of the Cincing 
Catholic Telegraph, 


University of Chicago 


_ The Library of the University of Chicago, es 
lished 1892 in Chicago, contains more than 1,800 
books. Central-in the system is the William Ra 
Harper Memorial Library (approximately 9000" 
vols.) which houses the library administra 
offices and the processing departments as wel! 
the Rare Book Room and a number of spe 
reading rooms, 

Among the numerous departmental libra 
(total collections, approximately 900,000 vols.), 7 
largest are: the Bio-medical library, 124,000 veg’ 
the Law library, 26,000 vols.; the Swift Hall libre: 
104,000 vols. of theology and philosophy; the Edu 
tion library, 97,000 vols.; the Far Eastern libry 
140,000 vols. principally Chinese; the Classics 
brary, 64,500 vols., and. the Rosenwald libr# 
44,500 vols. of geology and geography. The Libyy 
maintains a map collection of over 130,000 she® 
Its Department of Photographic Reproductionp 
unusually well equipped for microfilming | 
photostating, Annual additions to the Univer 
Library average over 60,000 vols. i 

The collections of special materials inclal 
Nicholas Bacon collection of English manor ri¥! 
3,000 pieces; Stephen A, Douglas papers, 149" 
papels; Reuben T. Durrett’collection of Kent 
history, biography and newspapers, 15,000 v 
George Morris Eckles collection of Cromwelli: 
William H. English items on the Western Territ 
Indiana and Mid-western history, 7,500 itel 
Elijah Grant Communistic Colony Letters, 1, 
Samuel Harper Collection on Russia; Bonave: 
Lafayette Collection of Manuscripts, 250 pi 
Barton, Oldroyd, and Hannay Collections of 
colniana, 4,000 vols. and mss.; Wyndham Rober 
collection of Civil War papers, 10,000 pieces; ! 
Harriet Monroe Library of Modern Poetry; DO 
Franklin Wilcox collection on public utili 
10,000; letters and papers of Hermann von Hép 
some 6,000 vols. of early children’s books includ! 
the Encyclopedia Britannica collection of books} 
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en; the Fred W. Atkinson and the Morton 
ms of American drama; the William Har- 
ses collection of dramatic criticism, 1900- 
200.000 sheets of German, Esthonian and 

folk-sorgs, mostly photostats; photostats 
~known manuscripts of Chaucer’s Canter- 
Tales (84); The Lincke Library of German 
, 1790-1850 (15,000 vols.); and Karl Heine- 
n's Goethe Library (1,750 vols.). The Swift 
Library has many early Bibles, and 39 Bible 
ia three Syriac, four Latin, and seven 
nian. 


City College of New York 


At the close of the 1949-1950 year the Library of 
City College of New York contained 370,687 


(weights and measures—1,000); Epstean (photog- 
raphy—4,500); Joan of Are (1,700); Kilroe collec- 
tion of Tammania (2,500); Lodge (early editions of 
classics—1,700); Brander Matthews Dramatic Li- 
brary (8,000); Pulitzer (items that have earned 
Pulitzer prizes in journalism, letters and music); 
Seligman (early editions in economics—35,000); 
Spinoza (4,000); College and university catalogs 
(50,000); Montgomery (history of accountancy); 
Scudder (500 file drawers of material on American 
business firms); Webster (plastic surgery—14,000) ; 
Huntington (anatomy—25,000); Curtis (physi- 
ology—2,500). The Oral History Project located 
at Columbia is ‘adding manuscript memoirs (based 
on recorded interviews) of prominent living Amer- 
apants more than 50 were completed as of June, 
Affiliated institutions with libraries are Teachers 
College (250,000); Barnard College (71,000); College 
of Pharmacy (10,000); New York School of Social 
era ; and Union Theological Seminary 


Cornell University 


Cornell University, in Ithaca, N. Y., with units 
in New York City, Buffalo and Geneva was founded 
in 1865, It is served by libraries having more than 
1,450,000 volumes, plus extensive pamphlet, manu- 
script and document holdings. About 50,000 books 
are being added each year, 

On the Ithaca campus are: The University 
(934,000 vols.), Agriculture Library (156,000); Ar- 
chitecture Library (13,000), Business Library 
(2,000), Engineering Library (25,000), Home Eco- 
nomics Library (18,000), Industrial and Labor 
Relations Library (15,000), Law Library (110,000), 
Veterinary Medicine Library (20,000) and 30 de- 
partmental libraries and laboratory collections. 
In addition there are: the Cornell Medical Library 
(38,000) in New York City, Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory Library (4,000) in Buffalo, and Experi- 
ment Station Library (23,000) in Geneva. More 
than 10,000 periodicals and newspapers are re- 
ceived currently. 

The libraries include material on nearly every 
field of knowledge. Some especially notable fields of 
strength are: Agriculture and related sciences, 
American Civil War, American history in general, 
architecture, Assyriology, botany, chemistry, China, 
Cornelliana, Dante, dramatic literature, Egypt- 
ology, engineering, English and French Revolu- 
tions, entomology, Freemasonry, history of science, 
history of superstition, Icelandic culture and lit- 
erature, languages and literature in general, legal 
trials, ornithology, Petrarch, philosophy, physics, 
the Reformation, Rhaeto-Romanie language and 
Uresatures slavery, Spinoza; Wordsworth and zo- 
ology. 

The Dante collection (10,000 vols.) contains 
many items not found elsewhere on this continent; 
outstanding are the Foligno edition of the Divine 
Comedy, 1472, and nine other 15th century editions 
of this work. The Petrarch collection (5,000 vols.) 
has 475 editions of the Rime, 15th century manu- 
scripts of the Sonnets, many incunabula and 
translations into Bohemian, Dutch, Latin and 
Spanish. The Icelandic collection (23,000 vols.) 
covers Icelandic literature from the earliest litera- 
ture to the present. The Wordsworth collection 
(2,000 vols.) includes all first. editions of Words- 
worth, manuscripts, over 100 original letters by 
Wordsworth and his correspondence with his Amer- 
ican editor, Henry Reed, and with George Huntly 
Gordon. The President White Historical library 
(30,000 vols., 10,000 pamphlets) has as its nucleus 
the personal library of Andrew D. White, first presi- 
dent of the university. 


vent Avenue and 139th St., New York, and 
068 at the School of Business, 23rd St. and Lex- 
igton Ave. The general library is at the Uptown 
5 , which also houses the Davidson Library of 
ca, 7,000 vols., and the collection-of the 
ol of Technology, 15,649 vols. The Library is 
ig in the field of education, divided between 
two locations. A new Public Admintstration 
‘ary has been established at 23rd St. 


University of Colorado 


The Library of the University of Colorado, 
ulder, Colo., contains 680,000 volumes, including 
$ document collection. The strong collections are 
the fields of medieval and central European his- 
wy, English literature, drama, and the physical 


Columbia University 


he Columbia University Libraries in New York 
contain more than 2,000,000 volumes and large 
ections of manuscripts, pamphlets, catalogs 
d related materials. In addition to the central 
kK-and circulation-department in Butler Li- 
rary, there are 30 departmental and professional 
thool’ libraries located in Butler Library, Low 
ibrary, and other buildings throughout the cam- 
us. The Medical Library is located at Columbia- 
resbyterian Medical Center, 168th Street and 
roadway. 

The libraries began their existence in 1761, when 
le library of the Rev. Dr. Duncombe Bristowe 
' London was donated to King’s College, the 
edecessor of Columbia College. Their growth was 
lite slow until Melvil Dewey became librarian in 
83. During the ensuing 50 years the collections 
ved into and outgrew the Low Memorial Li- 
ry, growing from some 50,000 volumes in 1883 
. almost 1,500,000 when Butler Library (then 
ied South Hall) was completed in 1934. 
The libraries have given particular emphasis 
‘the fields of law, politics and government (do- 
estic, foreign and international), American his- 
ry, Russia (particularly since the 1917 Reyolu- 
on), Eastern Asia (primarily China, Japan and 
prea), and architecture and city planning. 

The major departmental and school libraries and 
eir holdings are as follows: Law (essentially com- 
ete in Anglo-American sources, and particularly 
rong in foreign and international law), 300,000 
Is.; Medical, 155,000 vols.; Business, 88,000 vols.; 
urnalism, 8,500 vols. and a complete newspaper 
orgue; Library Service, 60,000 vols.; East Asiatic, 
5,000 fascicules of oriental-language material, in 
dition to a western-language collection; Paterno 
talian), 26,000 vols.; Avery Architectural Li- 
ary, 50,000 vols.; Fine Arts, 20,000 vols.; Music, 
,006°vols. of books and scores and 10,000 phono- 


University of Denver 


The University of Denver Libraries, Denver, 
aph records; Engineering, 95,000 vols. and ap-| Colo., contain 250,000 vols., in six separate units. 
oximately 135,000 trade catalogs; Physics, 11,000 | wary Reed Library, on the University campus five 
is.; Chemistry, 27,000 vols.; Mathematics, 15,000 | miles south of downtown Denver, has 160,000 vols., 
is. (American Mathematical Society Library, with special collections on international relations, 
500 vols., on deposit at Columbia); Geology, | social sciences and motion picture arts and sci- 
000 vols.; Zoology-Botany, 24,000 vols., Psychol- | ences; the first two groups have had special sup- 
y, 14,000 vols.; Special Collections, 80,000 cata- | port from the Social Science Foundation, the last 
sued vols. and 111,000 uncatalogued vols., ex-| from a local organization devoted to the motion 
sive of archival collections and special collec- | picture arts and sciences. The Renaissance Room, 
ms in departmental libraries. Columbia College | for recreational reading, is a distinctive feature. 
s its own undergraduate library of 34,000 vols, | The libraries of the schools of Business Administra- 
central reference collection of 20,000 vols. is| tion, Art, Architecture, Librarianship and Music 
pticularly strong in subject and national bibli- | are located on the Civic Center Campus in down- 
raphy. town Denver. 

Among the major special collections are the F 5 Fs 

tk Benjamin (New-York literature, 1835-1865— University of Detroit 

00 vols.); Book Arts (10,000) and Typographic i 

rary (17,500); Plimpton (early textbooks— The Library of the University of Detroit, Detroit, 
000); Smith (early mathematics—13,000); Dale | Mich., contains 150,000 vols., with important. col- 
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lections in the field of early church and medieval 
history. Waddingus’ Annales orum, Baroni’s 
Annales Ecclesiastici, Muratori’s Rerum Italicum 
Scriptores, Monumenta Germaniae Historica Pi 
Paedagotinn, Acta Sanctorium, Migne and the Ro! 
Series are among its important books. 


Duke University 


The five main libraries at Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C., contained 960,859 vols., as of June 30, 
1949. The General Library had 68,613; Law, 
89,122; Divinity, 46,318; Hospital, 48,070; Women’s 
College, 79,095; with smaller nunvbers of books 
in the following school and departmental li- 
braries: engineering, physics, mathematics, _bi- 
ology, forestry and chemistry. There are more than 
1,500,000 items in the George Washington Flowers 
Memorial collection of manuscripts and printed 
materials on Southern history. The university is 
the repository for the papers of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, Thomas Nelson Page, John Esten Coke, 
Thomas Holly Chivers, William Gilmore Simms 
and other Southern authors. It contains also the 
Trent collection of Walt Whitman material; the 
Lanson collection of French literature; collections 
of Shakespeare, and English and American litera- 
ture; and the Mazzoni collection of about 90,000 
pieces of Italian literature; several distinguished 
Latin-American collections; the Louis Strisower 
collection on international law; and the archives 
of the Socialist party of America. 


George Washington University 


The George Washington University Library, 
estab. 1821, contains over 175,000 vols., including 
the Richard Heinzel collection of Germanic phil- 
ology and literature; the Curt Wachsmuth collec- 
tion of Greek and Roman literature and history; 
the Mount Vernon. collection of Political History, 
International Law and the Social Sciences; His- 
panic American books; the Chauncey M. Depew 
public speaking collection, the art collection of 
about 1,000 vols. from the American Institute of 
Architects, and 7,500 mounted photographs of the 
Russell Sturgis collection. 


Harvard University 


The Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 
Mass., founded (1638) when John Harvard be- 
queathed 400 books to the institution that was to 
take his name, is the oldest library in the United 
States and, with more than 5,400,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, is now the largest university library in 
the world, About 2,000,000 volumes, forming the 
main collection, are housed in the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Building (completed in 1915), 
and more than 140,000 rare books and manuscripts 
have the benefit of clean air with regulated humid- 
ity and temperature in the new Houghton Library, 
completed 1942, The Lamont Undergraduate library 
(80,000 vols.), made possible bya gift of $1,500,000 
from Thomas W. Lamont, was dedicated and 
opened in 1949. 

The largest of more than 75 special and depart- 
mental collections that make up the rest of the 
University Library are those of the graduate 
schools of Law 700,000 vols., Medicine 300,000 vols., 
Business Administration Baker Library; 270,000 
vols., Divinity Andover-Harvard library; 200,000 
vols., Public Administration Littauer Library 166,- 
000 vols., and Education 66,000 vols., and of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology 210,000 vols., the 
Chinese-Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute 220,000 vols., Biological Laboratories 
90,000 vols., Arnold Arbortum 60,000 vols., De- 
partments of Landscape Architecture and Regional 
Planning 62,000 vols., Peabody Museum of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology 53,000 vols., Industrial Rela- 
tions Seminar 45,000, Gray Herbarium 45,000 vols., 
Astronomical observatory 38,000 vols., Farlow Li- 
brary of Cryptogamic Botany 39,000 vols., and 
Chemical Laboratory 36,000 vols. 

The library contains 2,600 vols. printed before 
1501; a valuable collection of manuscripts and 
editions of John Keats; a large Renaissance col- 
lection and many editions of Montaigne, Dante and 
Petrarch; a Theatre collection, especially rich in 
the period between those covered by the Folger 
library of Washington and the New York Public 
library; a Poetry collection that includes record- 
ings by poets and a large section devoted to Ameri- 
can literature, as well as manuscripts by contem- 
poraries such as Masefield, Joyce, Eliot, Robinson, 
Wolfe and Steinbeck. The library contains the 
Theodore Roosevelt library formerly situated in 
the Roosevelt birthplace, New York: 
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Among the valuable collections of 

Engineering Library, 59,000 vols., the Ricker I 
brary of Architecture, 23,300 vols., the Law Lib 
88,800 vols., the Cavagna Library of Italian h 
over 40,000 vols. There are 31,900 vols. in the 7 
cultural department, 35,000 vols. in classical liter: 
ture and 34,500 vols. dealing with literary and p 
litical life of the 16th and 17th centuries. A large I) 
brary of musical scores and books includes the Jor 
Philip Sousa collection of band music. There a4 
32,800 bound volumes in the newspaper division. | 


é 
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Indiana University *} 


Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Inc 
contains in its central unit, departmental librari’ 
and other centers more than 1,100,000 separ 
pieces. Gf this, over 800,000 are catalogued 4 
processed volumes; more than 170,000 are man 
scripts; 104,000, pamphlets; 4,000, photographs 
prints; 33,000, slides; 700 reels of film; 6,000 re 
ords; 47,000 music scores; and an estimated 21,00) 
are maps. 7 
In February 1942, the library opened its Depars 
ment of Special Collections and Rare Books. Thi 
department now has some 23,000 books and pai 
phlets and 170,000 manuscripts. It owns the Abr 
ham Lincoln collection of Jos. B. Oakleaf, Moli: 
TIll., 4,200 items; the Paul R. Coster collection aaj 
the Frederick H. Meserve collection of 8,000 phot 
graphs-of Lincoln and contemporaries. The Fore 
H. Sweet collection of the War of 1812, includi: 
Robert Fulton’s manuscripts about torpedo ex 
periments, the papers of Commodore Oliver Haz A 
Perry and of Gen. Wm. Hull; the 5,000 letters ¢ 
papers of Jonathan Williams, one-time secreta 
to Benjamin Franklin, and Supt. of West Poirj 
The American Revolution collection numbers 1,39) 
vols. The library has the Daniel Defoe collectii 
of the fifth Earl Temple, 600 books and tracts a 4 
the papers of Hugh McCulloch, secretary of 
Pateesig! under Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur, 5,0 

ems. 


State University of Iowa 


The Libraries of the State University of Ioy 
contain about 640,000 catalogued volumes a: 
many uncatalogued pieces. Important is the Lei 
Hunt collection of 3,500 items—manuscripts, boo 
association copies and periodicals—purchased — 
1934 from the estate of Luther A. Brewer, Cedk 
Rapids, Iowa. Among the 1,700 manuscripts 
letters to and from Shelley, Keats, Browning a 
Dickens. The library also contains the Jo? 
Springer collection of 1,850 books on printing a: 
allied subjects, and the Mark Ranney memor 
collection of 3,650 vols. in the fields of literatux 
art and history. Helping to preserve the cultung. 
record of the day is the rapidly growing collecti 
of books and manuscripts by Iowa authors. Gil 
of their writings received from former Preside® 
Herbert Hoover, John R. Mott, co-winner of t¥e 
1946 Nobel Peace prize; and Carl Van Vechte 
formed the nucleus _of the book collection. 
manuscript collection, begun in 1945, includes wrol: 
ings by MacKinlay Kantor, Wallace Stegner, Ja 
Norman Hall, Carl Van Vechten, Marquis Chill 
Hartzell Spence, Frank Luther Mott, Phil Stor 
Wilbur Schramm, Cornelia L, Meigs, arthungija+ if 
son Ficke, and many others. : 


Johns Hopkins University 


The Johns Hopkins University Library, Ball 
more, Md. (founded 1876), contains some 810, 
volumes carefully selected for their scholarly. 
research value. Of this total. about 157,000 vol 
are included in the William H. Welch Medis 
Library and the Library of the Institute of the 
tory of Medicine, which specialize in the book ne 
of the medical profession. Among special collecti 
of importance to the scholar are the ‘Tudor 
Stuart Club Collection of 17th Century Engl 
literature, the Hutzler Collection of Econo 
Classics, the Barnett Collection of’ Trade Unill 
Publications, the Birney Slavery Collection, 
Mackall Bibliographical Collection, the Stro 
Rabbinical Library, the Loewenberg Collection 


~~ 


nm German Drama, the Coliet Collection of 
Drama, the McCoy Art Collection, the Hoff- 
Collection of Bibles, the Fowler Collection of 
ectural Classics, the Ottensen Icelandic Col- 
, the Hauer Chinese Collection the Havens 
y Collection, the Vincent Collection of Swiss 
y; and the manuscripts of Sidney Lanier, 
nmeis Lieber, D. C. Gilman, John Banister 
ib, and Edward Lucas White. 


Watvercity of Kansas 


¢ Library of the University of Kansas consists 
410,000 catalogued volumes and much material 
et unbound. It is housed in the Watson library 
it in 1924 and in seven departmental libraries, 
ding Engineering, 14,000 vols., Law, 30,000 
-» and Mineral Industries, 14,000 vols. The 
library collection is strong in biology, chem- 
y, Mathematics, history of Europe 1758-1850, 
nomic theory and books relating to Kansas. 
are located in Lawrence, Kan; 
she Medical School library of over 24,000 vols., 
the Klendening collection. on the history of 
icine, 5,000 vols., are located in Kansas City, 


Louisiana State University 


ere are 364,742 vols. in the Library of the 
isiana State University, Baton Rouge, ‘La. In 
dition there are 127,629 vols. in the Law, Medical 
ool and junior college libraries. The Louisiana 
of Hill Memorial Library contains material 
ted to Louisiana and lower Mississippi valley 
ory. Equally important to students of history 
he collection of manuscripts and publications in 
¢ Department of Archives (Law building), which 
acludes original material turned over by state and 
marish governments, numbering 1,213,713 items. 
‘For historical-research, there are important and 
tensive files of Louisiana newspapers, and a large 
ection of historical manuscripts relating to 
uisiana and the Lower Mississippi Valley, David 
-Blondheim collection of 4,000 books and pam- 
ohiets, is rich in books about dialects in France, 
ind therd is a valuable Romance language collec- 
m of 11,628 vols. 


‘Mass. Institute of Technology 


The libraries of the Massachusetts Institute of 
‘echnology contain more than 450,000 vols. The 
sharles Hayden Memorial Library, dedicated May, 
950, and named for Charles Hayden, M.1.T. ’90, 
vas made possible by a grant of $2,200,000 from 
he Hayden Foundation. Erected at a cost of over 
3,000,000, it is the Central Library of the system 
ontaining the main reference and research collec- 
ions, the Institute-wide union catalog, and in 
\ddition the branch libraries of English and His- 
ory, Business and Engineering Administration, 
iconomics, including Industrial Relations. A mu- 
ic lounge, art gallery, the Boston Stein Club Map 
toom, the Dard Hunter Paper museum, a projec- 
ion room, microfilm laboratory, and other facili- 
ies are located in the Gentral Library. 

Other branch libraries not in the Charles Hayden 
femorial Library include the Aeronautics Library, 
he Biology Library of biology and food technology, 
he Eastman Library for advanced workers. in 
hemistry, mathematics and physics, the Engineer- 
ng and Naval Architecture Library, the Lindgren 
ibrary of geology, metallurgy, ceramics, the Rotch 
ibrary of architecture and city planning, the 
fail Library of electrical engineering. 

Special collections: Aeronautical prints and 
roadsides; civil engineering, 18th and early 19th 
entury (Baldwin); electrical engineering (Vail); 
laval history (Clark); Naval architecture (Bry- 
nt); Microscopy (Eastman); Glass (Gaffield); 
pectroscopy (Kayser); Paper (Dard Hunter); 
facht design (Herreshoff). 


University of Michigan 


The Univerity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
erved chiefly by the General Library with its 21 
ollegiate and departmental divisions, the William 
. Clements Library of American History, the Legal 
‘esearch Library, and the Michigan Historical Col- 
«etions. The combined holdings of these libraries 
mount to nearly 1,500,000 vols. and several thou- 
and manuscripts. 

The General Library, including units in Detroit 
nd Grand Rapids, has about 1,150,000 vols. 
mong its special collections are those in English 
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and American drama before 1850, 5,500 vyols.; 
Shakespeare, 8,000 vols.; history of mathematics,’ 
3,500 vols., dating from the 15th century to 1850; 
history of science, about 1,500 vols., emphasizing 
astronomy, physics and mechanics; history of medi- 
cine, about 1,700 early works in anatomy, surgery 
and internal medicine; imaginary yoyages, includ- 
ing many editions of De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe 
and Swift's Gulliver’s Travels; French historical 
and scientific societies; Krieger Mycological collec- 
tion of 12,000 items; Walker Mollusk collection of 
2,000 books and 4,000 pamphlets; Ornithology, 
about 6,000 vols.; Worcester Philippine collection, 
1,200 vols.; Netherlands history and linguistics, 
about 3,600 items; Parsons collection of 6,067 yols., 
on social sciences previous to 1850; Stephen Spauld- 
ing collection of 2,700 vols., many of them on the 
art and science of war prior to 1800. ‘In addition 
to the book collections the General Library pos- 
sesses about 7,000 Greek and Coptic papyri. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 maps are available in the Map 
Room. ° i 
Three other important special collections are the 
Bureau of Government Library, with 10,000 vols. 
and large files of pamphlet material, the Business 
Administration Library of 20,000 vols., and the 
Transportation Library of 32,000 items. The Legal 
Research Library contains approximately 210,00u 


vols. . 
CLEMENTS LIBRARY OF HISTORY 


The William L. Clements Library of American 
History at the University of Michigan, was found- 
ed by William L, Clements (1861-1934). Bay 
City, Mich., industrialist and regent of the univer- 
sity. The library has been expanded by the uni- 
versity, acting through the Board of Regents and 
the director of the library, Dr. Randolph G, Adams. 
It contains approximately 60,000 volumes in the 
Division of Printed Books, 150.000 pieces in the 
Manuscript Division, and more than 25,000 printed 
and manuscript maps in the Map Division. 

Rare and famous volumes fill the heavily pro- 
tected cases of the Division of Printed Books. 
Among the noteworthy items are the 1493 edition 
of the Epistola in which Christopher Columbus 
reports the discovery of the New World, and the 
Waldseemiiller geography of 1507 which gaye the 
name ‘‘America’’ to the two continents. Peter 
Martyr’s contemporary accounts of the activities 
of the Spanish Conquistadores are supplemented 
by such works as the first printings of letters 
sent by Hernando Cortes. The reports of yoy- 
agers of many nations are present, expanded by 
the stories of the first settlers. Thus the voyages 
of the French, Cartier and the others, are flanked 
by the reports of the Jesuit missionaries in a great 
collection of the Jesuit Relations. 

The entrance of the English upon the colonial 
scene is marked by a long list of scarce and much 
sought after books led by perhaps the rarest of 
all, Thomas Hariot’s Virginia, London, 1588, Not 
far behind is the redoubtable Captain John Smith’s 
True Relation, 1608. 

The collection covers many phases of the de- 
velopment of the Americas, North and South. 
Among major collections on particular subjects are 
those of books by and ebhout George Washington, 
Christopher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucius, Thomas 
Jefferson, the Mathers and the Adamses, John 
Wilkes, Tom Paine, Abraham Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The Library’s holdings of DeBry’s 
superb series of voyages, published from 1590 to 
1625, are probably without a superior. 

In the Manuscript Division are housed the head- 
quarters papers of many of the British commanders 
and leaders during the American Revolution. 
supplemented by papers of the patriots. Included 
are such names as Admiral George Clinton, the 
Earl of Shelburne, Sir Peter Warren, John Wilkes, 
Lord George Germain, Lieutenant General Thomas 
Gage, Lieutenant General Sir Henry Clinton 
General Nathaniel Greene and Brigadier General 
Josiah Harmar, commander of the first United 
States Army. The Hessians employed by the British 
are represented by the papers of Baron von Jung- 
kenn, war minister of Hesse-Cassel. 

More modern groups within the division are 
the important papers of James G. Birney and 
Rev. Theodore D. Weld, leaders in the anti-slavery 
movement. Here too are the papers of Michigan’s 
first senator, Lucius Lyon; of Russell A. Alger, 
secretary of war under McKinley; and _a collec- 
tion of the correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Map Division parallels the book and the 
manuscript collections, supplementing and 
strengthening them. Maps from the fifteenth to 
the twentieth century illustrate vividly the course 
of American history. The division is particulariv 
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strong in its holding of maps within the 
nezent boundaries oof the M ntted States before 
Patch due’ with oe pabers of Cntan” Gage 
of which came 5 : 
ota Harmar, Shelburne and Loamm] Bald- 
, win, 


University of Minnesota 


The University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., early in 1950 reported 1,471,889 yols., 
300,000 pamphlets, on its shelves, and 27,280 serial 
publications being received regularly. In addition 
its reels of microfilm increased to 3,101, chiefly 
reproductions of 10,000 early published books, and 
112 incunabula were listed. The library has espe- 
cially large collections of newspaper files, including 
such rarities as the London Gazette from 1665 on, 
the complete Times of London, the Wiener Zeitung 
of Vienna from 1703 to 1915, and runs of many 
European newspapers, including those controlled 
by Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese before World 
War II. Many public documents, European and 
American, are on file, with special emphasis on the 
official records of the Scandinavian countries. 


University of Missouri 


The libraries of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., contain 600,000 vols., 30,000 foreign 
theses, 15,000 maps and more than 12,000 reels of 
microfilm. The General Library has 415,000 vols. 
and coaperates with the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, which has 120,000 vols. and is housed 
in the same building. Western Americana includes 
collections of Mark Twain and Eugene Field, and 
the J. Christian Bay collection acquired in 1942. 
The Western Historical manuscript collection, est. 
1943, contains diaries and records. There are 
also American speeches and sermons, the Lawson 
collection of crime and criminology, the Flagh 
collection of French law, 6,000 vols., the Lejay 
collection of classical philology, the Thomas Moore 
Johnson collection of classical philosophy. The 
Frank Lee Martin Memorial library of the School 
of Journalism has over 8,000 books. The microfilm 
holds a dozen files of 18th century newspapers, 80 
files of American literary periodicals published be- 
fore 1800, 190 files of Amercan periodicals published 
between 1800 and 1825 and complete files of im- 
portant newspapers, American and foreign. 


New York University 


The New York University Libraries, New York, 
N, Y., contain over 900,000 vols. in seven separate 
libraries. Washington Square Library is the largest 
with 400,000 vols. Branch libraries in departmental 
buildings include the Jewish Culture Foundation 
and the Institute of Fine Arts at 17 East 80th St, 
The general collection includes the labor publica- 
tions amassed by the Labor Bureau, Inc., the 
Schiff collection in economics, and, in education, 
the collection of Will Monroe and the Henry Bar- 
nard papers, The Law Library, 105,000 vols., has a 
complete collection of Anglo-American reports and 
recently acquired the 12,000-volume library of Dean 
Frank H. Sommer. The Frederick Brown Collection 
of ancient legal documents contains 200 documents 
dated before 1600. The Commerce Library contains 
120,000 vols. and maintains current business and 
financial services. The library of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration has 20,000 vols.; 
the Medical Library 60,000 vols., profiting by the 
amalgamation with the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School; the Dental Library, 10,000 vols. 
The University Heights Library, with its depart- 
mental branches, has 200,000 books. 


University of North Carolina 


The University of North Carolina Library was 
organized in Chapel Hill, N. C., in 1795, when the 
oldest state university in America opened. The 
main library and 15 departmental libraries have 
600,000 vols. and over 2,000,000 manuscripts and 
pamphlets. The collection of North Caroliniana 
contains 123,000 items. The Southern Historical 
collection of manuscripts, dealing with the planta- 
tion system, slavery, the Civil War, the Confed- 
eracy, etc., has over 2,000,000 items of extraor- 
dinary richness. Also: the Wilmer collection of 
578. Civil War novels; the Archibald Henderson 
collection of American drama and Bernard Shaw’s 
works; Spanish plays, 18,500 titles; a large Span- 
ish-American collection; the Josephus Daniels col- 
lection of Mexican items, 604 vols.; the Bowman 
Gray collection of World War I propaganda; the 
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Sir Walter Raleigh collection, relating to his 
and Leeder 215 ; the 
collection gcdocu 

items. In 1949 the library received the 
collection of Dr. Samuel A. L 

York, 4,000 items. The library also has 
since 1929 the Hanes collection comprising 
ials for studying the history of printing, fro! 
tablets and incunabula to the present, 


Northwestern University 


Northwestern University is served by two er 
of libraries, one on the campus in Evanston (| 
1856) and the other on the Chicago campus, 
Shore Dr. and Chicago Ave., Chicago. They 
tain over 1,000,000 vols., and many large colle 
of pamphlets. 4 

The Evanston group has about 650,000 yols., ¢ 
includes the Charles Deering library, the Lib 
of the Technological Institute and the Li 
of the School of Music. Special collections incl 
the Greenleaf-collection in classical philology 
literature, 11,000 vols., 5,000 pamphlets; 
Schneider and Schwitkis coliections of German 
erature, 12,000 vols.; the Kaye collection on 17t' 
and 18th century deism, 1,000 pamphlets; 
Boas collection of anthropology, 4,500 vols., 9, 
pamphlets; the Biblioteca Femina, 3,000 vols. 1 
women; the Spanish drama collection, 8,500 pla 
and the Japanese collection, 6,000 vols. ; 

The libraries on the Chicago Campus totalin 
approximately 370,000 volumes, comprise the Arch 
bald Church Medical Library, containing abo 
115,000 volumes, a large number of pamphlets, an 
a collection of over 4,000 medical portraits; t 
Dental School Library, containing about 32,000 yos 
umes; the Elbert H. Gary Law Library, containir 
some 145,000 volumes on Anglo-American v 
comparative law, Roman law, international lay 
and criminal law; and the Joseph Schaffni 
Library of approximately 80,000 volumes, chief 
in the fields of commerce and journalism. 


Notre Dame University 


Over 400,000 letters, documents and diaries r 
lating to the early history of the Catholic chure 
in the United States are among the valued cov 
lections of the library of Notre Dame University 
Notre Dame, Ind. Also important are the Edwa 


| Lee Greene botanical library, 2,900 vols., and hexgt 


barium of 190,000 specimens; the Julius A. Nieuy 
land botanical library, 8,700 vols., and herbariua§ 
of 200,000 specimens, and the Dante collectio: 
3,200 vols., chiefly editions of the Divine Comedia} 
of which eight are incunabula, : 


University of Oklahoma. 


Early imprints, rare bindings and examples «# 
fine printing collected in both the old and nes. 
worlds have been assembled in the Treasusy 
Room of the University of Oklahoma, Norma 
Okla. A vast collection of Bibles was recentl} 
transferred by Mrs, William Bennett Bizzell i 
the University Library. Other private librari: 
received during the year include that of form: 
Senator T. P. Gore and the collection of 17th a 
18th century English literature classics and odd‘ 
ties donated by Lester Hargrett. An intensiv§ 
statewide campaign, now"in its third year, he 
brought many collections of manuscripts, photc 
graphic records, and other archival materials in 
the Division of Manuscripts. The Phillips Co 
lection of Western History is a highly specialize 
aggregate of bibliographical sources of region 
interest. In the several departmental librarie 
rich resources in subject fields have been assemble 
of which the vast collection of monographs an’ 
maps on petroleum is an example, { 


University of Oregon 


The University of Oregon Library, founded, 1883) 
through a gift from Henry Villard, has 512,0G 
books and pamphlets. A building addition h¢ 
greatly expanded facilities and made possible ov 
ganization into Social Science, Humanities, a 
Science Divisions. The Library is also the centrd 
agency for audio-visual materials and servicé 
for the University. 

Special collections include the Burgess collec 
tion of medieval manuscripts, incunabula am 
early printed books. In the field of Northwest his 
tory the library maintains an Oregon collection ¢ 
books and pamphlets, a manuscript collection 4 
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rsonal papers, diaries and account books and a 
otograph and negative SalocHOn 3 which includes 
Clarence L. Andrews, the Lee Moorhouse East- 
n eee and the Peter Brett Southern Oregon 
: ctions. ; 

_ The Library maintains a phonograph record col- 
ection and special listening facilities in memory 
the late Matthew Hale Douglass, former Uni- 
versity Librarian. The Adelaide Church Memorial 
zoom is a recreational reading room in the Student 
Union Building. 


_. University of Pennsylvania 


Phe Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Jadelphia, Pa., was founded in 1750 and con- 
ains the original books presented by Lewis Evans, 
well as books given by Benjamin Franklin, 
oseph Priestley, Louis XVI of France and others. 
has the Henry C. Lea library of medieval church 
istory, with. an unequalled section on the In- 
uisition; the Furness Memorial Library, formed 
y the editors of the Variorum Shakespéare, in- 
uding rare folios and quartos; the Macauley col- 
etion of 15th and 16th century Italian literature; 
Rennert collection of Spanish drama; the Ed- 
Fahs Smith library of the history of chemistry; 
Curtis collection of Franklin imprints and the 
well and Carey collection on early economic 
tory. The Biddle Law library contains 120,000 
ls., and the Lippincott library of 105,000 vols., 
ves the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
ree. Total resources of main and departmental 
libraries amount to 1,165,210 volumes, 


Princeton University 


Princeton University’s’ main book collection is 
housed in the six-story Harvey S. Firestone Li- 
brary, completed 1948, Prominently placed is the 
allege of New Jersey room in which is exhibited, 
amid colonial furnishings, the original book col- 
on, including surviving volumes from an early 
e of the 474 books presented in 1755 by Jonathan 
elcher, colonial governor. 

Among important collections are the Grenville 
<ane library of early Americana, the Garrett 
lection of Arabic and western European manu- 
Tipts, the Gest collection of Far Eastern manu- 
ripts, the Parrish collection of 19th century 
nglish authors, the Morgan Vergil collection, the 
atterson Horace collection, the Rollins collection 
pf western Americana, the Pierson Civil War col- 
lection, the Woodrow Wilson collection and books 
evoted to Cruikshank and Thomas Rowland. Large 
Pollections are devoted to foreign public finance, 
nternational law and diplomacy, railroad and cor- 
poration finance and industrial relations. 

The Library is the repository of many letters and 
jocuments of Thomas Jefferson. Under the editor- 
al direction of the librarian, Julian P. Boyd, 
>rinceton University Press is carrying forward the 
bublication of all Jefferson material in a work 
bf 52 volumes of 750 pages each, of. which the 
rst volume was presented at a ceremony in the 
ibrary of Congress May 9, 1950, at which ad- 
dresses were made by President Truman, Gen. Geo. 
. Marshall and Douglas S. Freeman. 

Subsidiary libraries, in art, archaeology, mathe- 
matics, graphic arts, health and athletics are lo- 
‘ated in other buildings: Prominent among these 
e the Marquand Library of Art and Archaeology, 
ch in the literature of Christian and Medieval 
rt, the Raycroft collection on physical fitness and 
ports, and the Elmer Adler Graphic Arts collec- 
on of 4,000 prints and 8,000 books. In all, Prince- 
on possesses 1,100,000 volumes and 500,000 other 
ems. 


Rutgers University 


The Rutgers University Libraries, containing 
ver 550,000 vols., include the libraries for the Col- 
eges for Men, the New Jersey College for Women, 
d the College of Agriculture at New Brunswick, 
7. J., and libraries for the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Rutgers Law School, the College of 
Sharmacy, at Newark, N. J. -In addition the 
braries contain over 100,000 pamphlets and maps, 
md several hundred manuscript collections. 

The largest special collection is the library of 
Yew Jerseyana which includes books, letters, and 
manuscripts of New Jersey historical and political 
gures; files of New Jersey newspapers, pamphlets, 
aaps, and prints. Another collection is the Sym- 
ngton collection of first editions, manuscripts, cor- 
espondence, and memorabilia pertaining to Eng- 
ish literature of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
uries. 
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a panne Borrow, the Brontes, Gosse, and 


Other collections of merit are: agriculture, which 
is strong in printed material of the 1éth, 17th, and 
18th centuries; American almanacs and newspapers, 
gift annuals; Defoe,.Cobbett, Freneau, Noah Web- 
ster, Walt Whitman, and Joyce Kilmer. 


Stanford University 


The Stanford University Libraries at Stanford, 
Calif., contain more than 1,119,000 vols., with an 
annual accession of 40,000 vols., and receive 12,000 
periodicals. Among outstanding collections recently 
acquired are the Lee Simonson collection of work- 
ing plans, sketches, for dramatic productions; 150 
play scripts from the collection of Emilie Mel- 
ville; the C. A. Browne Mémorial Collection of 
1,000 vols. covering the history of science; the 
James Wright Brown Journalistic Collection of 
975 historic newspapers; 45,000 colonial and early 
American newspapers purchased from the American 
Antiquarian Society; the Webster Collection of 
Social Anthropology (1,500 vols.). 

In the field of music Stanford recently acquired 
the original autograph manuscript of Pietro Mas- 
cagni’s opera, Cavalleria Rusticana; the original 
score of Flotow’s Martha; the manuscript of the 
symphony La Nuit Revecue by Bainbridge Crist and 
the John Barbirolli orchestration of the Bach chor- 
ale Sheep May Safely Graze. 

Prominent among the special libraries is the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace, be- 
gun by Herbert Hoover during World War I. The 
library building consists of a tower 285 ft. high 
containing a carillon of 35 bells cast in Belgium 
and a two-story lower structure, surrounding it, 
122 ft. square, 30 ft. high. The Library has more 
than 50,000 official. publications of all nations, 
maps, films, newspapers and the Hoover archives, 
The Hoover Research Institute makes studies of 
political changes with the help of funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Carnegie Corporation, 
David Starr Jordan Fund and others. 


Syracuse University 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., has 422,443 
books in its Library, including the holdings, of the 
New York State College of Forestry. Unbound docu- 
ments and monographs number 57,324, and 2,678 
periodicals were received. Special collections include 
the Stephen Crane Collection of books, letters and 
unpublished short stories; the Frederic W. Goudy 
Collection of manuscripts, type faces and publiva- 
tions of the Village Press; the Van Ranke library 
of history, 20,000 vols. collected by the German his- 
torian, Leopold von Ranke, and the Gerrit Smith 
collection of 45,000 documents, deeds, land books 
of central New York and 19th century America. 


University of Texas 


The library of the University of Texas, at Austin, 
Tex., has 930,000 vols, The resources for the study 
of American history include special collections in 
the fields of Texas, the South, and Latin America. 
The Texas collection comprises 36,000 volumes 
exclusive of 9,300 volumes of Texas newspapers; it 
is the largest in existence. The Southern History 
collection, endowed by the Littlefield Fund for 
Southern History, numbers approximately 26,000 
volumes, exclusive of 2,100 volumes of newspapers. 
The Archives Collection contains approximately 
3,200,000 pages of manuscript, source materials for 
the study of each of the areas mentioned. For 
Texas there are the Spanish Archives (1731-1836), 
the Austin Papers (1820-1836), and the papers of 
many of her public men, For the South the papers 
of William Massie, Samuel H. Stout, Ashbell 
Smith, and O. M. Roberts are important. 

The Latin-America Collection (45,000) is strong- 
est in its resources for the history and culture of 
Mexico. Texas was a Spanish province (later a 
Mexican state) for 250 years. The collection has 
for its cornerstone the Genaro Garcia library 
(25,000) acquired in 1921. It contained also im- 
portant files of newspapers, and the personal papers 
of leading public men. To it were added the rare 
books and manuscripts of Joaquin Garcia Icaz- 
balceta; the Luis Garcia Pimentel collection of 
newspapers, and the library of the late W. B 
Stephens. 

The Rare Books Collection (30,000 vols.), founded 
on the John Henry Wrenn Library, has been en- 
riched by the libraries of George A. Aitken, Mir- 
iam ‘Lutcher Stark, and others. The collection is 


It is especially rich in material relating | outstanding in the field of English literature, in- 
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cluding literary manuscripts, first and early edi- 
tions, early British newspapers and early English 


plays. | 
University of Virginia 


Starting with a collection of 8,598 volumes as- 
sembled by the founder, as Jefferson, the 
libraries of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ille, Va., contain over 550,000 volumes, more than 
. 3,000,000 manuscripts, and extensive map and 
print collections, The burning of the Rotunda 
(1895) destroyed many books, but some of the 
original collection survived, as did a portion of 
James Madison’s library. 

Special collections. include the Tracy W. Mec- 
Gregor Library of rare books in American history 
and English literature, especially strong in Ameri- 
cana of the southeastern States; the Elizabeth 
Cocke Coles and the Bryd collections of Virginia 
history; the Lomb optical collection; the Edward L. 
Stone books on the history of printing; the Sad- 
lier-Black collection of Gothic noyels; the Ingram 
collection of Poe materials; the Hertz collection on 
the Greek and Latin classics; the Darwin evolu- 
tion collection; the Mackay-Smith collection of 
18th century chamber: music; the Catesby Jones 
collection of modern French prints; the Thomas W. 
Streeter collection of materials on southern rail- 
ways; and the John Bassett Moore collection on 
International law.. 

The University Library is one of the principal 
repositories of the papers of Jefferson; its manu- 
script collections, which began (1825) with the 
gift of the Revolutionary papers of Richard Henry 
Lee and his brothers; are strongest in the personal 
papers of Virginia’s public men from William 
Strachey through Carter Glass. Its earliest official 
archives contain papers of Madison and Monroe, 
co-members with Jefferson of the original govern- 
ing body. 


University of Washington 


The libraries of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash., contain over 692,000 vols., with 
annual accessions of 30,000 vols. The industrial 
development of the Pacific Northwest has in- 
fluenced their growth. The Chemistry branch of 
about 9,000 vols. has special collections on wood 
pulp and paper chemistry. The Forestry branch 
has 5,000 books and 15,000 pamphlets on forest 
management and forest products. The Fisheries 
library is rich in serial publications, especially files 
of the U. S. Fisheries bureau and Canadian and 
British reports. The fine library of the Interna- 
tional Halibut Commission also is housed on the 
campus, 

The Pacific Northwest Collection contains 17,000 
books and pamphlets relating to Oregon, Idaho, 
Washington, Montana, Alaska and British Colum- 
bia. Unpublished letters, diaries, original maps, 
legislative records of governors and congressmen 
and business records of early Puget Sound lumber 
mills are included. The Far Eastern library has 
been enriched by two grants by the Rockefeller 
Foundation; it has 3,000 vols. in Japanese, Chinese 
holdings approximating 100,000 pen, a collection of 
“ts'ung shu’’ and journals. Chinese, Japanese 
and Soviet law books are a part of the Law 
library of 109,399 vols. The Botany collection has 
a photostat copy of the Gray Herbarium; the 
Pharmacy collection has over 200 pharmacopeias 
and a strong collection in the health sciences is 
being developed in the .new University Health 
Center. A drama library of 18,732 vols. has been 
organized under the direction of Prof. Gienn 
Hughes, 


Western Reserve University 


The Libraries of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O., owning in 1950 about 650,000 vols., 
comprise a main university library of over 400,000 
vols., two college libraries and one separate gen- 
eral reading room for undergraduates, the libraries 
of seven professional schools and a dozen depart- 
mental libraries. The main University Library, 
housed in Thwing and Hitchcock Halls, was started 
in 1826, when Western Reserve College was founded 
at Hudson, O. The college was moved to Cleveland 
in-1882 and renamed Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University. The present University Library, 
organized 1929, contains the Adelbert collection and 
the 100,000 vols. of Case Library, which, since 1846, 
had been operated as a general subscription library 
and was transferred a few years ago by its trustees 
to Western Reserve, 

Of the two college libraries, that of the Flora 
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School. of. Law 
School of "Medicine, with a new 2 
room and stack, over 35,000 vols. Smaller li 
are located in the schools of Dentistry, N 
payee Social Sciences, Library Science and 4 
ure. 

Among the larger collections acquired throu 
gift or purchase are: one of the seven famous Co 
Collections of statutes and session laws of 
colonies and of the United States; the Edward W 
Morley Collection of periodicals in chemistry, 2,50 
vols.; the Library of the Geological Society c 
America; the Jared P. Kirtland Library of nature 
history, 2,100 vols.; the Wilhelm Scherer Lib: 

of 12,000 vols. in German literature and philolo 
the Allen Dudley Severance Library of med 
history; the Fritz Sage Darrow Collection of 
montiana; the Henry E. Bourne Library of thi 
French Revohition and Napoleonic period; a DOL 
500 vols. given by Henry Adams to the Adelb 
College Library, some of which bear his margin: 
notes; the private papers of President Charles 
Thwing, Prof. Francis H. Herrick, Justice John 
Clarke, and Gen. Benedict Crowell; a collection c 
fine books of the Victorian period, many of ther 
illustrated by the leading artists, given by ft 
Haskell, Hanna, Harvey, and Cushing families 
Cleveland; a collection of about 600 early America 
children’s books, gathered by the School of Librai 
Science, and the, Paul Lemperly and Clara E& 
Sherwin Bookplate Collections. ; 


University of Wisconsin 


The library of the University of Wisconsin, Mad 
son, Wis., contains an extensive collection of me: 
terial on socialism and labor movements, orig: 
nally formed by John R. Commons, augmented k 
radical writings published in Europe in the 196 
and 20th centuries. It recently acquired a larg 
collection of Russian literature and history. | 
has an excellent collection of German literatur 
The library is especially strong in scientific book: 
notably in bacteriology and biochemistry, includim 
the library of the history of science of the la 
Chester H. Thorardson. 


Yale University 


The total number of volumes in the several 1 
braries of Yale University, New Haven, Conr! 
exceeds 3,877,000. The annual accessions excee 
100,000, including 15,000 serial publications. 
Sterling Memorial Library contains approximates 
2,827,000 volumes, + f 
The Library has emphasized American and En: 
lish literature of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries 
history (including Latin American), and economic®@ - 
fields in which it possesses much newspaper, per 
odical and pamphlet material. Particular mentic 
should be made of the collection of first and in 
portant editions of American ‘belles-lettres pre 
sented by Owen F. Aldis, ’74; the Elizabethan Cluy 
library of Shakespeare quartos and folios and |) 
early editions of other Elizabethan writers; tl 
Benjamin Franklin collection; the papers 
James Boswell; the Henry R. Wagner collections } 
of British and Irish economic and political tracs 
and works in the Latin American field; the Hen’ 
M. Dexter library of Congregational history; t 
Ezra Stiles manuscript diaries and itinerairies; t) 
Jonathan Edwards manuscripts; the Webb fami 
manuscripts; and the Baldwin papers; the Edwa 
M. House collection of papers dealing with Ame 
can policy during the World War (1914-1918) axis 
the Peace Conference; the von Faber du Faur ea 
lection of German literature; the William A. Spe¢ 
collection of Goetheana; and the William Robe 
son Coe collection of Western Americana. 

In Oriental history and literature there are t 
Edward E. Salisbury collection of Oriental bool 
and manuscripts; the Count Landberg collecti¢ I 
of Arabic manuscripts; the Alexander Kohut n a 
morial collection of Judaica; the Rabinowitz-Asel 
collection of Hebrew and Yiddish books and manjs | 
scripts; the Japanese and Chinese collections; a 
the library of the American Oriental Society ¢ 
deposit in the Sterling Memorial Library. 

Important 1949-1950 additions were two sets | 
many 18th century letters and manuscripts 
James Boswell, found in Malahide Castle, nel 
Dublin and in Scotland by Col. Ralph H. Isha 
and presented to the library by Old Dominid 
Foundation, established by Paul Mellon. 
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Source: United States Office of Education; data for 1949 


Total Registered borrowers Circulation 
no. of 4 : Expen- 
volumes | Total | Adult |Juvenile| Total Adult |Juvenile| ditures 
eleanor |e Seams 914,787| 512,781] 402,006] $374,638 
6,155} 500,654] 243/210] . 157/444]: 133,313 
ae 146,718} 121,081] 11,145,259] 1613/277| 1531/982 858,043 
Fw ayeaee 117/253} 58245] 37168,457| 1,945,929] 1,222,528) 1,322/2 
'851| 19/032] 21,354,993| °504'777| 428/4 1299/3 
111,061] 57/988] 27647,101| 1,652/339] — 994,762] 2,500, 
25,889| 135679 f 19'514| 454,926] 293,938 
79'210| 715895]  2,381,502| 1,137,727] 1,243,775| 794,821 
RON ote un 1,36 "336| | 154,0' 115,331 
SEE AN 10,204] “4,186 : 161,201 zt) ‘ 180:797 
bane 5 iga492)°i12,669| 13947956| 1153,771| 1241,185| 388/879 
99°501) 21.539] 16,112], 5,427]  203.845]........ ess 87,13 
ERE ciel. ; 350,357| 173,138] 58,719,880] 4,061,049] 3,325,768] 3,286,731 
Bagot 196,536) -160,261| 13;296,629| 11,577,744] 11,718,885] 11,152.71 
veland, Ohio... .. 2| 187,130) 80,562) 6,203,845]......... Bee 3,371,633 
olumbus, Ohio. .... eS eee he hed 734,782| - 376,018] 358,764] ‘311,57 
ca cat [Maoh 627,123] 351,271] © 275,852] 192/366 
Dayana 130,625] 1974,810| 1498/445| 1476,365| 1463,137 
"919| 1,398,112] 794,643] 603,469] 499/394 
Ge] inka) Snr sone eae 
88,5 O14; 5821, 25%, ines a | a eerie 572, 
815 439,566| 230,500] 209,066] (126/465 
7,28 496,003} 247,955| 248,048] 181,306 
7'465| 453,111] 187,627| 265,484| 90,641 
3'608| 2291913] 157,385] 72,528] _ 65,280 
ae 11,80 860/372| 296/228| _564,144| 156,765 
119/906 *1,202,383 1953,317 849,066 1438,686 
. orth, Tex 18,808 . ‘ 5 is 
y, Id... .. re : 18,679] 784,225} 380,024, 404/201) 230,015 
‘Grand Rapids, Mich: 36,518| 29,044) 671,306 13,116] 358,190} 238/241 
ford, Conn.....; 31'755| 11,966] © 942'377| 636,974| 305.403] 277,833 
ee 53.580 "475| _ 644,654] 311,171| _ 333,483] 176,000 
71998] 20.419| 2,189,934] 892/949] 1,296,985] 616,753 
; 50 '755| 637,671| 458,214| '179,457| 134,575 
Lae aOR OS1le NOL BSA) hae Wn hed 7A ie 931.777| 580,292| 351,485] 402,963 
9,340] 8,579] 596,126] 299/166] 296,960] . 62,611 
INTO ws | 64'722| 311883] 1,878,217 888,497| 989,720] 543,534 
noxville, ‘Tenn..... 1 19'813| 8'207| '269,904| 164)271| 105,633]. 122,057 
Long Beach, Calif, |: : 65,186] 13°601| 1,400,878] _995,724| 405,154} 401,67: 
LosAngeles,Cal. (City) ¢ 357,238} 88,843 Se ere ee met or ts a eeds 
pe TRS Ge 190'000 sportier hs ' 95747109] 234,089]. 280,020). » 152,28 
nneeas 141,208] ‘i23-767] 11,400,199| 1431,425| 1968,425| 169,726 
34,05 81818 46,053) 323/184 122° 178,568 
Ra 100'213| 52'112| 2,957,079] 1,650,502] 1,306,577) 1,158,713 
nn... 108'163| 52/462| 2'496,901| 1,314,097] 1,182,804] 1,134,305 
13/9 9,766 811] '182'076 ; 90; 
east 77°910| 30,598| 2,025,495] 1,109,075] 916,420) 989,104 
"Mass... 11,729 4,972 ; 6,251] 189,745} 108,060 
211149] 12'440| 825,664 390,373 5,291| 218/477 
47,698| 321915] 997,639] 535,586] 462,053) | 245,993 
723'377| 250,310| 9,191,595| 6,644,555| 2,547,040] 2,933,768 
464.420| 246,892| 5,353,178] 3,355,644| 1,997,534| 2,077,044 
156,701| 687431| 3'125,369\ 2,022,260] 1,103,109] 1,444,032 
227111; 9/327] 306,591 710} '105,881| ° 90, 
73,329| 23/305 2,004,583 1,146,596 857,987 948,155 
‘980 ; ; ; 
29956 13°36? 491'926| 276,543| 215,383] 130,840 
t '436|  467,292| 262,897) 204,395) 133,122 
ria, Til 22'171| 6.352] _ 461,245] 335,276] 125,969] 165,203 
132442| 91°373| 3,748,524) 2,204,672) 1,543,852] 1,860,493 
ittsburgh, Pa....... 119 81/113} 34/448] 2'963,687| 1,428,014] 1,535,673| 921,603 
Portland, Ore.!...... 748, R52|- 143,8581-7..... |... 2. 2'081/948] 1,374,858] 707,090] 501,033 
Pr cine! Wo ee 19,996} 1,000,114 "623| 379,491| 334,356 
| Ane ie Seis 62,958] 12863) 1ees| .’296'221| 204'860| _ 91,361 30 
Oo CO 49,193} 17,039 501/826| 3221329] 179,497] 155,721 
48:774| 191445 1,471,937 890,290] 581,247 948,202 
ifs ae: 5, Perret Cr recat Y 
* 462,722] ° 67 702| 1,982,697) 953,185| 1,029,512) 804,680 
seer? ele Apa des 11137,375 489,176| 648,199} 419,380 
“tai al ee ank zigid) 481382] 400.838) | Sop 
32,699] 27,995) _ 644,6 : ' ; 
San inser oa ; 62/915] 20,493 1,606,026 978,117| 627,909 398,747 
ese Calle. 5|’* '9.776|°4,999| _’256,050|° 137,955] "" 118,095} 87,580 
Seattl SaNerasti ae Se 97'732| 33,344] 12,537,800) 11,340,552)11,197,248) 807,900 
Bomeralle Mage] Hiabes) “Abs 9303) 201) eas) aopeail dona] 0a 
nema Se) Ba deat) ee) GS) al ae 
pemneneld, Moss. -¢- 2 56091 40708) Teiess| '870,012| 513,058| 356,954 308,720 
yracuse, WN. acre 28'503) 13,155 584,881| 375,650} 209,231| 260,513 
Tacoma, Wash...... 127 12'467 16 230/266 150,364 79, 70,220 
cere ; 27'044| 1,458/103| 705,588} 752,515) 593,870 
24'969| 10,531 434,71 238'885| 195,828] 183.152 
38'216| 33,366| 521,419 229,506] 301,913] — 106,638 
14'919| 5'660| _ 296/078} 164,318] 131,760) _ 104,049 
126'260| 33'245| 2,853,943] 1,320,428] 1,533,515) 1,290,396 
: A 35'230| 23°775| 11,455|  671,927| 258,435 3/492} “171,71 
Wichita, Kans. : , : 486| 279'004| 119,482] 162,811 
; 24/975 88| 398,48 
pulimington, Del... «1 : 430°13 aT'eos| 11°191| -823'276| 502/440] 320,836] 298,130 
Worcester, Mass..... y 5022] 2715999] 203,023] 138,804 
45,401] 10/865] — 475% ; 2 
eee Ohio. :. 131'605| 121'741| 11,070,803] 1566,274| 1504,529) 1314,757 
Total 1949; ...... 46.304,469|9,239,910|......./..-.--- 138,877,635|.00.0---- dee 51,133,225 


r distributed. ®Includes 

i nty. 2Includes 421,813 volumes for county un L 

pinciides sratiatics for oriodicals; and salaries only. County expenditures included, 4In addition, 
76.683 local, one-year cards were issued. ®Includes 1,333,063 volumes undistributea. 


Source: This list of Senior Colleges and Universi- 
ties is based on the 1949-50 Educational Directory 
of the United States Office of Education. The 
number of students is of those studying for degrees 


f } Name (1) 


Abi Christian (C., E., S.). fab =) ieee ae 
Adelphi (C (CTL RO eee ae N.Y 


, Ss. 
1 SoS aah ae at ea Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Bere rent ee tein se besos rman at LE ee >. 3 *: a 
Alvyerno: (W., E., S.). 2... 5.2. -- ilwaukee Cars aes tM. Augus 
Siren Peisatindnt (C.,S.). .|Springfield 9, Mass.. 1885 |John H. Miller Resi 
American Univ. (C.,S.)...----- Washington 6, D. one Paul F. Doug az 
American Un, of Beirut (C.)....|Beirut, Lebanon...... 866 |Stephen B. cs = 4 
American Un, of Cairo (C., E.).-|Cairo, Egypt........ John S. Badeau........- 
2 ODA: Jae 0 Qa ce Amherst, Mass. Charles W. Cole.. ...... 
Anderson (C., ae 2S Sees Anderson, Ind........ John A. Morrison....... 
Annhurst (W ay eS Putnam, Conn........ 1 Mother F. des Anges..... 
: Yellow Springs, Ohio. . 3 |Douglas MacGregor. .... 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich, Arthur F. Bukowski... 


‘Tucson, Arig’... v2. 18 J. Byron McCormick.... 
--| 1909 |Horace E. Thompson 
Lawrence A. Davis 
: Tandy W. Coggs 

“eS. Batesville, Ark John D. Spragins 
Arkansas Poly. REE S.) Sees citer ince Russellville, Ar 1909 
Arkansas Stave (OF OPER Pees Jonesboro, Ark 
*Arkansas, Univ, of (C., B., 8.) . .| Fayetteville, Ark 


Armstrong (C., E., 8.).....---- Berkeley, Calif....... ng re 
Asbury (E. Gy ad SEN a es Wilmore, Ky......... 1890 Zachary T. Johnson..... 
iemiland GS eS he) pS Ashland, Ohio.... Sa) (3 Glenn L. Clayton. .....- 
Asia Institute 19 BY te Sgt Arthur Pope (Chan.).. 

PPERUUADUIOM Gs sities ps b hess ts ff ey Henry J. Moquin........ 
Athens (C.)S.).....-...-s5++-- \dAac tae sie t Perry B. James......... 


Atlanta University foo 

Atlanta Un. (C., 8., N.). .| Atlanta 3, aos .-| 1865 |Rufus E. Clement....... 
RAP AUOS Nighi lee Wicd vee ve vos Atlanta 4, Ga ihe James P. Brawley......- 
Morehouse (N.).....6.5. +552 Atlanta, Cpe seen : Benjamin FE, Mays...... 
F, B. Washington....... 


) 
School of oe Work (C.,, ry Atlanta; "Gauw.e snc 
.. Florence M, Read 


Spelman (W.,5., N.).... 
Atlantic Ohvistian’ Kole e . Howard S. Hilley 
So. Lancaster, Mass.. 1882 |Lewis N. Holm......... 


Atlantic Union (C,, 8.)...... 6. 

Augsburg Oonese & Theological 
seminary (C.,.8.).... 06. ssi Minneapolis 4, ieee 1869 |Bernhard Christensen... . 
Augustana (C., § 3.) ciattaitatay ete es ROCK 1) ine 8 Tih... 1860 |Conrad Bergendoff...... 
Augustana (C.,§.)............/Stoux Falls, S . Dak... . 1860 |Lawrence M. Stavig. .... 
OE UCL h C GRRE SS hee Aurora, TUM. 5 tos. os 1893 ‘|Theodore P. Stephens... . 
Austin (C.,S.).... Sherman, Tex.......... 1849 |William B. Guerrant..... 
Baker University (C - .|Baldwin, Kans....... 1858 |Nelson P. Horn......... 
Baltimore, Un. of (C., -|Baltimore 1, Md......| 1925 |Theodore H. Wilson. .... 
Baldwin-Wallace (C., 8 %) Berea; Ono: cea... ae 1845 |John L. Knight......... 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart 
G.8.) 4 -|Lake Saas Til.. - of 1917 My Sa Reilly. uc: 
re Concord, Cc 5 1867 |L. S, Cozart 


Bard (C.).. KeaRAnaeon x 
Sherk ott 1860 |Edward C. Fuller....... 
een SSSA ey Oo IR ee a New York 27, 1889 |Millicent MeIntosh cape ‘ 
FEMREUACRY ip SCI MIRVONEEA, +. Gecalie ny Miami 38, Fla. 1940 |Mother Mary Gerald. , 
USUAL 07 RS ees basi! whngeAAle~s Sn Lewiston, Me. . -| 1864.|Charles F. Phillips. -..... 
Baylor Univ. (C., B., S.).......|Waco, Tex...... --| 1845 |William R. White. ...... 
Beaver (W., Shy Teg ec ae ee -..++| 1853 |Raymon M. Kistler...... 
Belhaven OW j.S:).0 stk te ke as Jackson 4, Miss...... 1894 |G, T, Gillespie 
Tet) CUM ORR i aaa ee Beloit, Wiss bese var 1846 |Carey Croneis 
Benedict (c., B,, S., N2). 1870 |J. A. Bacoats. ...... 
Benedictine iaeizhte CW. E., EDS .|Guthrie, Okla,,...... 1 
Bennett CWayNiei. seems > Greensboro, N. C.....| 1926 |David D. Jones..... .. : 
Bennington (WwW ISiotaiecrssets Cee: +s Bennington, Vt....... 1932 |Frederick H. Shona ' 
PACEOA NOHO) AON sc sock aces Berea, By. sia ec 1855 |Francis 8. Hutchins. . 
LS val SAF yo) a Pe ee Mount Berry, Ga.....| 1926 |James A. Lindsay... 
RORMO= ILO AG WER ces, eas Say a ee Forsyth; Ga gse. a. 1849 | William F. Gunw.. 
Bethany (C., a ; Reetevanott s/tibce ss Say Lindsborg, Kans......| 1881 |Emory K. Lindquist. 
gE TA ELT Gh eC @p =) CAR a a Bethany, W. Va.i.... 1840 |Wilbur H. Cramblet..... 
Bethany: <Peniel G. S.). ».. (Bethany, Okla... ..... 1899 |Roy H. Cantrell........ 
MRO UMEL Outen uta treleali al sles oa 9 North Newton, Kans,.| 1887 |Edmund G, Kaufman... . 
Bethel (Gy, $2). ie MeKenzie, Tenn,..... 2 OE toy duce ite 
Bethune- Capen (C., 8., N.)..|/Daytona Beach, Fla... SMVEOOPE yi. cicen 
bgt Phased a (C., S.)...|Birmingham 4, ale: sks h Ax seen 
Bishop (C., ann pa CoAT ed eee Marshall, Texas. a3 « SUNOS aes 
Blackburn 1G: mae... (Carlinville, Tyee fas)? é ; + ve Nim 
Bloomfield © oll, arene aS Ae Bloomfield, Nii darters: 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. C, eo- eaatationel E, extension courses; N, attended predomi- 


nantly by Negroes; S, summer school; W, women only, (2)’President unless otherwise stated. (*) Denotes 
land-grant college. 


Education—Senior Colleges 


-|Biue Mountain, Miss. . 
-|Bluffton. sear OTe 
Greenville, S.C...... 
Chestnut THI 67, PIS: 
Boston 15, Mass r 
Brunswick, Maine... . Kenneth C. 


..:-/Bowling Green, Ky... . J. Murray Hill.. 
ling Gree’ B 
alee Gine oh ih ee asia Green, Ohio: : ne J. Prout 


BAY 0s) CM 6 
Heal BAC) acm teaches: Waltham. 5 is 
1 CW ‘S : SP er ae se Gainesville, Ga. . Arc 

air GOUMRW \ecak oo tS eee Sioux City, Iowa..... 
Bridgeport, Un. of (Cover =) ys Git ate Conn,... 
dgewater (ou einen eae Bridgewater, Va...... 2 ; Bes 
gham Young "Univ. (C., E., S.)|Provo, ee eRe te Nae 
frooklyn (C.,'B., S.).... 0.22.5 Brook : d eaves 


eS Shee nes: BS Provi 6, R. Jat ane M.S. Morriss (Dean) 
ae eiaretel Sia Welatta ar Bryn anes Katharine E, McBride... 
3) ‘|Sto sae poteee te Hildreth. ..... 
bide Serene od oF enry ta. ees 
u Pee tc a. & (Cc. Sar 1 i Sees Sa Caper: (Chan.)....2 2: 
er ( bone 7s Sees ae Tex eaters an Claude Meals, act........ 
Butler Univ. ( Spans eke i M. O. Ross 
California list, of ere ak Angra) oMeeee Lee A, Dubridge, ea. 
EY oly .|San Luis Obispo, Calif. . McPhee... 5+ 
‘California, Un. of (C., E., S.): ‘ae cee ; 
“Tos ang Campus. Berkeley, Calif 
Los Angeles. Se ..|Los Angeles, Calif 
Other eae es ee A ee ee 
lvin Coll, & Sem ‘ 


Robert Gordon Sproul... 


A. Chesley York (Dean). . 
Raymond W. Schouten... 


.|Columbus 9, Ohio... 
. |Milwaukee i, Wis,.... 


Carnegie Inst. of Tech, (C., 8.)._|Pittsburgh 13, Pa... .. 
argaret Morrison Carnegie 


Sister Mary Ignatia...... 
Laurence M. Gould...... 
Robert E. Doherty...... 


BRON Ree Ah ace ce lo’ s's, ako alinne Helena, Mont........ . RALGY: sitcoms 
TATE SSS SMI Waukesha, Wis....... Russell poten 
Carson-Newman (C.,8.)...11.: Jefferson City, Tenn., . .. Harley Fite... cs. se 
Carthage. (C., 8.).5.....-.06-5 Carthage, Tll.......... 

aseade (C., 's. ) See pean aa ae e Portland 11, Oreg.. 

e Inst. of Tech. (8.)........ Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Matawba (C.,.S.).......seslees Salisbury, N. C....... A. R. Keppel.... 
Cathedral College of the Immacu- 

late Concéption............. Brooklyn 16, N. : R. B. McHugh (Rector).. 
Catholic Un. of America (C.,E.,S.)| Washington alee D. Lone Patrick J. McCormick... 
edar Crest (W.)..- 2022 see Allentown, Pa........ Dale Hendry Moore..... 
Cedarville (C., oe Sheth cee “OHIO a cas Ira D. Vayhinger........ 


Centenary (C., is sistersisie » Mickle. .-. . is: 
intral (Cz, 9.) <a. segue es ne oh OCNS, LOWS.) ois cine oe 

mtral (C., nly ae erot aievara 
Centre (C., a” Danville, Bay pie a s-o 
Plattsburg, Pa.......- 
Meiers! f= Los Angeles 29, Cette a 
4 ). 2... ]Charleston 10, S. 4 Rao 
Chattanooga, Un. of ( 8.) Chattanooga 3, Sah oa ela 
Chestnut Hill (W., S.).. Philadelphia 18, Pa...| 1871 |Sister Maria Kostka..... 
Chicago, Un. of (C., Chicago 37,-Tll.. . ./. ») i 
Chico State (C., E., § Chico (Cattfiigs.. 27°. 
Cincinnati, Un. of (C. ; Cincinnati 21, Ohio... payee Walters. ri 

-+...|Charleston, S. C...... C. P. Summerail.. 

Z ..{New York 31, N. Y... Harry N. Wright aienele coals 
(Cc. , .|Orangeburg, MaGi sans John J. Seabrook.:....... 


aremone ((OpaH 9 RI, Sie ead Claremont, Calif...... Geo. C. S. Benson (Prov.). 
Clark (see Atlanta Un. System), 5 

Clark Un. (C. SS ee ncpuaters as eee as Worcester 3, Ls agi i Howard B. Jefferson..... 
Siarke CW.) B.S.) as cess we Dubuque, Towa. 2 Sister Mary Anne Leone. . 
Clarkson Shit, “ot Tech. (S.).....|Potsdam, N. ¥.7..... Jess Harrison Davis..... 
*Clemson Agricultural (S.)..... Clemson, S. C...:.... Robert F. Poole.... 


Byron S. Hollinshead. ..: 


Colby (C. Julius S. Bixler.......... 


) 
Colgate University (S.) s/s Everett Case........0..-: 
Sollege of Education & Industrial s 
BATES Carag IN:) 6 ocd cons nite ae Wilberforce, Ohio..... Charles H. Wesley......- 


). 
College of Mines & Metallurgy 
pce eee Oe of) 
o; 8 0: e Seneca: 
re Alan Willard Brown. 


Willian ¢ nif (Ww. 8). i at Gen a, N. Werte ee Alan Willard Brown 
illiam Smith (W., S.)....../Gemeva, N. Y....... A, anes 


Fi Fort Collins, eae 
peorade é. rite c, el at poi - ; William H. Gill.... 
Ben H. Parker.... 


OE (CORA SS Fe oe re cetere Cedar Rapids, 1 Towa.. 


> 5 ft E., S.)....|Boulder, Colo,....... ; 
jolorad Ben Ms C Walter K. Greene....... 


PONUAD cL W irs cin o's ve eine ars Oy OE ere 
8S)... « New York 27, N.Y... Dwight D. Eisenhower . 
b) Columbia Un. (C., E., S.) Pe 1 eae 


1 .|New York 27, N. Y 
Columbia, of Co umbia Un.. Stephen Scnappler...-. 


Jonception Seminary.......-.- Conception, Mo.. : 
soncord (C., E., S. i oe ART Par Athens, W. Va....... Virgil H. Stewart........ 


Mae absas's A asniccs Maecteteara we (PIGS DUNE PA sor) « oll osersnere . Winchester... .|. 


1,300 
2,500 


25,303 


(a)Faculty of Brown University. 
(b) Including teaching staffs of Barn 


ard College, College of Pharmacy, Columbia College, New York 


rk, and Teachers College. 
school of Social Wo a N. attaea ee 


co-educational; HB, extension courses; 


e stated, C, 
ee es omen only. (2) president unless otherwise stated. (*) Denotes 


1antly by Negroes; S, summer school; W, Ww 
and-grant college. 


C., E., 
Daniel a2 ae Southwestern 
re & 


outh 
Gavia itcaeginh ({orsig= 1s Rater: 


|Nashyitle of See 
aVIGSOD (S.) oc se lee ee ee a OLS one 
Davis aad Biking Copia OR earan Elkins, WV ay aie 


n, Un, of (C., i, ee Dayton 9, Onto miei BS 

iyenenias (C., qs ‘a aaa nares BBO e: CG jr (rae acre 
{Delaware State ye 
*Delaware, Un. 0 («( ovis < 
5 enison Un. of (G. 2 8) aH ce : 

enver, Un. 0! shaw 
DePaul Un. (C., E., 8.).. Chicago, Il 
DePauw Un. (eye Greencastle, Clyde BE. Wildman 
Detroit Inst. of Tech. (C., S. Detroit 26, Mic! vet bas Lougheed (Dir. 


Detroit, Un. of (C., S.).....-+-- Detroit 21, Mich...... 


Dickinson (C ~ »(Garlisle, Pa... i... ..-- \ 
Dillard Un. (C., N ...|New Orleans 19, La.. . y 
SEIORTG (GC) A) i cook an Crete, Nebr... ...---s . Crawford. +... 
eo munieen ( aS G. oo Sa er San Rafael, Calif... .. : . Patricks. .20~ 
Drake U: ome Pas iateritce shes Des Moines. 11, Towa. . H. G. te oS er 
Drew Un ony 3 Sa eaa Madison, N. J........| 1867 |Fred G. Holloway......- 
Drexel Inst. es Tech. (C.,8.)...-|Philadetphia 4, Pa.. 
Dropsle RGRESHY SY) hc Got = te oss Philadelphia 32, Pa. -| 1905 . Ne mess 
Drury (C., Be SEM SaaS eee Springfield 2, wae z ree ee 

Dubuque, Un. of (C., 8.)....--- Dubuque, me ..2.+.| 1852 |Rollo LaPorte........-. 
Duchesne eeeege of an Sacred 

SACATH CW):s sve ip ove ee eS Omaha 3, Bey Sees Mother Helen Casey... -. 
Duke University (C., S.).-...-.- Durham, N. C...:..: A. Hollis Edens. ........ 


‘aparian College of Holy Cross 


Sas BOs AR SERCO Coe ae eee Washington 8. : Sister Mary Frederick... . 
Buguésne ti. Un. Ne Ne ee Pittsburgh 19, Pa 3 Smiths sek cc 
OUVMIEN OW as isiciets oe ree ss Buffalo 1, N. Y....... MST EAPCE Hk a ee nce 
Earlham ome S) pS epoca ict Richmond, Ind....... ““FOMGRNS. Svea 
Bast Central State Coste ae 28 Brees I ay aes Bo A Charles F. Spencer...... 
East Tennessee State (C., 8.). ..|Johnson City, Tenn... Charles.C. Sherrod...... 
Fast Texas Baptist (C., B.,8.)..|Marshall, Texas ED STUCK sew injec ce 
astern Kentucky State (C..B.,S.)| Richmond, Ky W. F. O'Donnell. 
Pastern Mennonite (C., Tod , 5.)..|Harrisonburg, Va..... J. R. Muman (Act. 


Eastern Nazarene (C.,S.)...... Wollaston 70, Mass g - ae 
Eastern N. Mex. ee (O;'B) 8.) Portales, N, Me t y . Golden..... 
Edgewood (W., Sis .-|Madison, Wis... 

Hlizabethtown C. i _.|Elizabethtown, P: 

Elmburst «C2: aes ..| Elmhurst, Dll... . 4 

Himira (W., BE ..|Elmira, N. Y.... me {awe ie i 
Elon (C., S.) .|Elon College, N. ralnars > Smith. sn: 


Emerson (C., E., 8. SS Swtkiins ca Boston 16, Mass..... Godfrey Dewey . 
Emmanuel (W.):............-- Boston 15, Mass...... Sister Margaret Patricia. 
Emmanuel nalestquary. a 8.) ..| Berrien Springs, Mich. Alvin W. Johnson......- 
Emory & Henry (C.,8.)....... E is eS aor 


Emory Un. Ratt ron 3 83 Re eed ve 'y ny ERE ou oer 
Em oni, Goll ot (G., 8.) aia eeers Se 9 Slee 


BREEN or Fe Burrus Dickinson....... 


Evansville (G;, B., S.)..i.....-|Evansville 4, Ind... .. Lincoln B. Hale......... 
Fairfield Univ. (part C., E., S.)..|Fairfield, Conn....... James H. Dolan’. *.-*. 5... 
Fairleigh Dickinson (C., S.).....|Rutherford, N. J...... ¢ Peter Sam Es 
Fairmont State (C.,S.)........ Fairmont, W. Va.. George H. Hand........ 
PMA IUREE DAE TE NSE AT 120 4 aphllaces wine Cleveland 15, Ohio. Edward Hodnett Rey See c 
Ferris thoy Cie (Gy, 5). aH ipids, RC nee Byron. 3. Brophy... 0. oe 
TAMA KC.. Sa) an ih,. © cs sae es ol eindlay, Ohio... .. 40 H, Clifford WOK. He eee 
Fisk Dntversity (tees. IN dite Nashville 8. Tenn... .. aS teen 
Flora Macdonald (Ww. ee SS Red Springs, N. C.... ¢ Henry G.  Bedinger. on ea 
*Plorida A. & M, (C., E., a ., N.)|Tallahassee,. Fla... ... William H. Gray, Jr...... 
Florida Nor. & Tha. (c,, + N.). St. Augustine, Fla... .. 92) John Ty. TINey . os. ees ot 
Florida Southern (C., 3) Bheiceaet 82 ae ee ‘|\Ludd M, Spivey........ 
Florida State Un, (C, ie E. ae RB) ssee, Pla... 2: Doak 8. Campbell... .... 
*Florida, Un. of (C., B., 8.)..... OLB Se pau Wd Joseph H. Miller... 20.0. 
Fontbonne (see St. Louis Un. ) 

Fordham Un. (part C., E., 8.)...)New York 58, N. Y... Laurence J. McGinley... . 
Fort Hays Kans, St. (C., E.,S.)..|Hays, Kans...,...... Morton Cunningham,.,., 
Fort Valley State (C., E.,8., N.).|Fort Valley, Ga...-... § hemi ae eons ori: 
Franklin (C., 8). Franklin) Ind... .:.. 

Franklin and Marshal Lancaster, Pa.. --| 1787. |Theodore A. Distler..... 
Franklin Un. (C., 8.) Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Fresno State (C., ag SSNs ae 
Friends Un, (C., ,8). REISS © 
Furman Un. (C., 3 ) ei Greenville, 8. C.) pres i, Plyler. 

Gallaudet (C.)........ Washington 2, D. Leonard M. Elstad. |... | 
GNNORSGSI econ sk Erie, Pa.............| 1944 |Joseph J. Wehrle,..... 
Cen, icy RURIOD YONI esate rat oats Re Falls, P 

ABOTZOPOKINO scenes vies de ac ewbery, Ore. Gervas A. Carey. 

George Bepperdine (co ae Los Angeles 44, Cali Hugh M. Tiner. 


George Washington Un. (C. ,S.)..| Washington 6, 


193 ae 
1821: |Cloyd H. Marvin. | 15,500 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. C, co- -educational; EH, extension courses; N, attended predomi- 


mantly by Negroes; 8, summer school: W. women onl 
land-grant college, y. (2) President unless otherwise stated. (*) Denotes 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Location 


ge Re Se po) eee 
etown (C., ess 


a Inst. fee 8). 
2 ec 
eorgia State (C., E., 


Ga 
as Coll. for wemen : |Milledgeville, Ga, . 


rgia, Un. Athens, Ga. 
“Atlanta Div. ies Atlanta, Ga, 


rgian Court (W., a 


Plains, N.Y... . 


-|Boston 15, piiee 


Grinnell, Towa 
.|Grove City, P 


, 8.) : Bs 

Gustavus Adolphus (CFS yok: 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 

{see Tulane Un., La.) 
Hamilton 
Hamline University (C., §.).. 

ampden-Sydney 

ampton Inst. (C., E., S., N.)..|Hampton, V: 
Hanover (C.) Hanover, Ind 

ardin (now Midwestern Univ., 

Wichita Falls, need 


St. Peter, Minn.. 


.|Abilene, Tex 
Searcy, Ark 


*Hawail, Un. of Ne ES Bina. 
Heidelberg (Cy, 
Hendrix (C., 3° 


:|High Point, N. 
Hillsdale, Mic’ 
.|Hiram, Ohio... 


.|Hempstead, N. Y 


-)s 

Holy Cross, Coll: of the. .| Worcester 3, Mass. 
Holy Names, Coll. of the (W., S.)}Oakland 12, Calif. 
Hood (W.) 
Hope (C., §.). 
Houghton (C., §.) 
Houston, Un. of Se eae ee 
Howard (C 

oward Payne tah oe Dat = }9 MPa 

oward Un. (C., E., S., N.)..-- 
Humboldt State (C.,S)........ 
Siunter (part C., S.)..4.eee.--- 
Huntingdon (C., S )israteuracar © ore 
Huntington (C., S. 


Illinois Wesleyan Un. (C., 
Immaculate (W., 

Immaculate Heart (W., 
Incarnate Word (W., S. ‘ate 
Indiana Central (C.,S.)........ 
Indiana Technical 8. ae 
Indiana Un. (C., 


Institute of Textile Tech 


Mech. Arts (C., E., S. 
Towa, State Un. of (C., E a 
Iowa Wesleyan (C.,S.)......-. 
Istanbul Woman's (w ) 
Jackson (Mass.) ee Tufts Coll. ) 
Jacksonville (C., 3 
Jamestown (C., 's5 
Jarvis Christian (C., 
John B. Stetson Un. a. 
John Brown Un, (C., S. y Ure. Pera 3 
John Carroll Un. (part Cs.) 
Johns Hopkins Un. part Ci. , 
John MeNeese (C., 8.) 


; Marion, Ala 
Mia G HCE 50S. ie see < seatoudlale + 85 0) Huntingdon, Pa 


Guilford College, ae 


Hollins College, Va... 


Lake Charles, La... . . 
Charlotte 6, N. C..... 


90 |James A. Colston 


Guy H. Wells 


Jonathan C. aa 
George M. Spark 
Sis. Marie ‘Anna Galishan: 


Francis E. Corkery 
Sister M. Dolores 


T. Leonard Lewis 
Ernest Edgar Miller 
Otto F. Kraushaar 


Edgar M. Car'son 


Robert W. McEwen..... 
Hurst R. Anderson 


Albert G. Parker, Jr... 


Rupert N. Richardson...). 
George S. Benson 

Henry J. Arnold. Aste) 
James Bryant Conant. . 


John C. Adams. 
Bessie C. Randolph. 


Stephen W. Pain 
Ww. W. i retarneres ai: 
Harwell G. Davis..... 
Thomas H. L. Taylor. . 

. W. Johnson 


George N. Shuster 
Hubert Searcy 
Elmer Becker 


J. E. Buchanan 
H. Gary Hudson 


Rob. Se cor ennee (Dir.). 
Stephen McClellan 
Arthur A. Loftus 


Gerald D. Kellar 
L. Vernon Calne (Act.)... 


John E. Brown, Jr.....-.. 
Frederick E. Welfie...... 
Detlev W. Bronk. 

Lether Frazer 


Hardy Liston 
ee 1. ae 


(a) Post-doctoral research. 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. C, co-educational; 


tantly by Negroes; S, summer school; 
and-grant college, 


, extension courses; N, attended predomi- 
W, women only. (2) president unless otherwise stated. (*) Denotes 


PN aces 
n. (G., 38) 


Sister M 
eum ive Ear Ces Ralph C. Prutenison. 
: Waights G. sae Jr 


Bee ateinnis oraaieieceis =] ADUICUON.- Wits. << aie 


ae tc. 
Lenoir Rhyne (C., 
LeTourneau Tech. "Tast (Ss Nate 
eve one aN (C., E., Rear: 


-++++--! 1882 |William J. Prent.......- 


Peretsa Peighia WwW 
Louisiana (C., 8.) 3 Aad 
Louisiana Poly. Inst. (C., S.).. . . Ruston, .Ua......--.+| 1804 TR ns: Ropp.-o 
*Louisiana State Un. a 
M. Coll 


PSe)ic owe Nala.) Baton Rouge’s, La..... Harold W. Stoke........ 11,760 


Te ewes Louisville 3, Ky...... G Stat ea eS 

Louisville, Un. of (C -:: [Louisville 8, Ky... ..- 

Lowell Textile Paariente tc). F sq . 
Come eB Raa WS eases Francis X. Talbot 
Decrees anes » + | LOS . Charles S. Casassa 

: Ti... 2... James T. Hussey.......- 

Leo D. Sullivan........- 

Thomas J. Shields. 35 


Luther (om 

Prcoming ( Ae 

Ena oR Ae as nlenerais 
acalester BS OS REARS 


Manchester. ‘(EME RSS 2 
Manhattan (E., $3 Rect eee amie New York 63, N. Y 
Manhattanville College of the Sa- 

cred Heart (W.)............. New York 27, N. Y... 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie (see 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech.) 
Marian (W., S.) 


Sister Mary Kevin....... 
Thomas A. O'Donnell. . 


( ) pat : . MeConn...... 
Marlboro. (part C., i : 4 , a 5 
Marquette rea (Cc, nels iecaniene 


Marshall (C., E., 8. a i) eS ee Huntington 1, W. 
Mary Baldwin Cw OES Sais) Bee Staunton, Va......... 
Mary pert ay lor (W., E., S. Lys Belton, rex 


Mary Manse (W., E.,8.).......|Toledo 10, Ohio...... seen. atde Pauli i 

y Manse (W., E., 8.)......./Toledo 10, Ohio...... iter centde Paul Kale 
Mary Washington (ceva Un, of) y 
Marycrest (see fs samprove) 

Mary prove Mya ASo) sais since ede » Mich......{| 1910 |Sister M. Honora........ 
Maryland Coll. Bey Women..... Salerhety W.H. Moore IIl.......° 
*Maryland State (C., E., nN xy 


*Maryland, Un, of (C., ark d Bal- ss ae iho ee 
Mareen CW as Te ty oe Aish era | 
Marymount (W:)......-....... Rev. Mother M. Therese 
Maryville (Mo.) (see St. Louis U.) Per eats acres 
Marywood (Wt 895000020 Soranton 8. Pas 221. Sis. M. Sylvia Movs 370, Sef 
*Mass. Inst. of Tech. (C., S.)... ss ‘|James R. Killian, Jr......| 5 me 771 | 


(1) College unless eiahewise stated. C, 55 etUbationals E, extension courses; N, attended predomi- 


nantly by Negroes; S, summer school; W, women only. (2) President unless otherwise stated. (*) Denotes 


if 
land-grant college. 


Education—Senior Colleges 


qua. of (C., means meant 
Flo eee an 
) A 


picadiires On 
Murry (C 


-|Birmingham 8, Ala... 
Milligan Céll,, Fenn.. . 


Decatur, Ill 


iiwaukes.Do (W.) Mitwanikes il, Wi 
owner waukee iS. 
nes & etnurey, Ben of 


(see oe Un. 


= ve te E., S.)..]/Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


oe as, P: 


}|Holly Springs, Miss.. 
.|State College, Miss.. 
.|Columbus, Miss 


Missouri Valley 
Monmouth (C., S. 
Montana School o (C 
*Montana State (C.,S.)....... 
Montana State Un. (C., E., S.).. 
_ Montreat (W., E.) 
Moravian (S.) 


Morehead State (C., 
Morehouse (see Atlgats ‘Un. Sys. ) 
Morgan State (C., N.). 
Morningside ‘C 
Morris (C., E., 
Morris Brown C 
Morris Harvey G 
Mt. Angel Ae eae 
/Mt; Holyoke (W.)...........45 


Pittsburgh 13, Fla... . 


Mt. Stal nes (W.,S Mt. Washington, Md. 


epee Coll. 


Hooksett, N. 
Los Angeles ba ‘Cal 
‘|/Emmitsburg, Md 


Mt. Union (C. 

Muhlenberg (S 

Mundelein (W., 

Munice, Un. of Omaha (C., a 

Munic, Un. of Ay oe (C., E., 

Muskingum (Coes 

WNasson (W.) 

Nazareth (W., S.) 

Nazareth (W., 3) Maite: Raytade. ck eed 

‘Nazareth (W., S.) 

Nebraska Central (C., 8. ) platelets 

*Nebraska, Un. of (C., ie as 

Nebraska Wesleyan Un. Kou 

*Nevada, Un. of (C ,8. 

Newark Coll. of Eng. (C., E., 8.) 

*New Hamp., Un. of (C., BS.).2 

*New Mexico College wot Agric. 
and Mech. Arts (C., E., S.).. 

New Mex. Sch. of Mines aCe 

New Mex., Un. of (C., E., 

New Rochelle, Coll, of (Ww. eres 

New Sch. for Soe. Research (Os, 

N. Y. State Maritime 


New York Un. i 1 OFS 15 neers 
Newberry (C., .| Newberry, 8. C. 
NewcombMem. (eee uldid 
Niagara Un. (C., AEs 
*No. Car. A. & T. aos 5 
North Carolina (C., 

*North Carolina, ae of NG, E.S 


ee N,C 


Mt. St. a at Ohio... 


“’ |Niagara Univ., N.Y... 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. C, co-educational; 
S, summer school; W, *women only. (2) Pobsidentt unless otherwise stated, (*) Denotes 


nantly by Negroes; 
land-grant college. 


Governing Official (2) 


Ralph A. Van Meter 
Russell Grow 


popes Campbell 
Esther McGinnis (Dir.) . 
aoe aas Ashe 


. Roe Bartle..... 
James H. Grier.... 


J. Rupert McGregor 
Raymond 8. Haupert.. 
David E. Weinland 
Wm. Jesse Baird 


Sister M. Placide Thomas. 


Mother Mary Zoe.... 
Sister M. Mauritia (D. 
Sister Marie de Lourde: 
John L, Sheridan... 

Rev. Mother L. Doo 
Sister Catherine Marie 
Charles B. Ketcham 
Levering Tyson 

Sister Mary Josephine. . . 
Rowland Haynes 

Harry F. Corbin 

Robert N. Montgomery. . 


R. G. Gustavson (Chan.).. 
Carl ©. Bracy (Chan.) 
Malcolm A. Love........ 
R. W. VanHouten 


J. W. Branson. 

Thomas L. Popejoy 
Mother M. Dorothea.... 
Hans Simons 


.H. F. Leary. 
Harry W. Chase (Chan. 
James C, Kinard 


Francis L. Meade. . 


R. B. House (Chan.)..... 
extension courses; N, attended predomi- 


. Northwest Nazarene (c. 


Name (b 


Northeastern te (Cc. 
Northland (G3.8.)).4 0 ae 
Northwest Ghitstian (C. aes ice E 


Northwestern State (C., ).. |Alva, 


Ross J. G 
Lewis T. Goniett 
Erwin E. Kowalke....... 


Northwestern Un. (C., 8.). 


Norwich Un. (S,).... 
Notre Dame, Coll. of 
Notre Dame Fes 
Eire Dame (W.) 
Notre Dame, Un. of (S 
Oakland City (C., 8 
Oakwood (C. 
Oberlin (C.) . 
Occidental (C., 


, Okla, 

ievanaten & Chicago. . 
Northfield, Vt........ 
Baltimore 10, Md 
Staten Island, bt ee Seog 
So. Euclid 21, Ohio 
Notre Dame, Ind 
Oakland City, In 
-|Huntsville, ae , 
-|Oberlin, Ohi . 
Los Angeles 41, 1 Calit.. 


We, 8)... 


7 Miller. ... 

Sie afucy fase 
ter Mary 

Mother Saint Egbert (DS 
Mother Mary Anselm.... 
John.J, Cavanaugh 
James EB. Cox. . 
Frank L. Peters ae 
William E. Stevenson. 
Arthur G. Coons 


-) 
Oglethorpe Un. (C., 
Ohio Northern Un. (C., E., S.).. 
*Ohio State Un. (C., 8.) al Mar 
Ohio Un. (C A Bictere > 


Oklahoma Baptist Un. (C., oes 
Oklahoma City Un. (C 
Okla. Coll. for Women 5 Sesearl 
Oklahoma, Un. of (C., : 

Oliver KC.) 8. 
Olivet Nazarene (C., ay tay eke 
*Oregon State (C., 


Ada, Ohio: 
Columbus 10, Ohio... 
-|Athens, Ohio 
.|Delaware, Ohio 
-|Stillwater, OKla..-. .. 
hawnee, Stee 
Okla. City 6,-Okla. ~. - 
ee Okla 


Okla.. 


68. eee r. “Strand 


Jobn C. Baker... 
Arthur S. Flemming 
Henry G. Bennett 
John W. Raley 
Clustor Q. Smith 

C. Dan Procter. 

G. L. oe 


wn 
a 


et 


Se 


Oregon Un. of or S. : Miieteiy ee «| OUSENS OPER, o ckes Harry K. Newburn 254 
Ottawa Un. (C., [pei ae Andrew B. Martin 32 
Otterbein (C., a REED hs Jenne 6s ...+-} 1847 |J. Gordon Howard...... 69 
Ouachita Baptist (C., S.)...-.-- Arkadelphia, Ark.....| 1886 |S. W. Bubanks.......... 50 
a ES ~ -|Cincinnati 6, Ohio. ...| 1935 |Sister Marie Pierre. ..... 34 
Chicopee, Mass.......}'.1928 |C. J. Weldon. ....%..-.: Fi - 
San Antonio 7, Tex....} 1896 }John MeMahon......... 67} 
«SE SN ee ee .|Portlana Dy MME) aiiiniet 1915 |Daniel J. O'Neill. ....... 15} 
Ozarks, Coli, of the (C., E., -|Clarksville, Ark...... 1834 |Fred A. Walker......... 4550 
Pacific, Coll. of the (C., ay Stockton 4, Calif.....| 1851 |Robert E. Burns........ 113 3) 
Pacific Lutheran (C., S.) Parkland, Wash....../ 1894 |Seth C. Eastvold........ 575 
Pacific Union (C Angwin, Calif... . Percy W. Christian. ..... 56.) 
Pacific Un. (C Forest Grove, Ore; Walter C, Giersbach 6215 
Paine (C., E., §., Augusta, Ga. . Edmund C, Peters 25 5 
Panhandle A N Goodwell, Okl Marvin McKee. . 30) 
USO RS Oe en arg Parkville, Mo JL, Zane Ns ek 395 
Parks Coll, of Aeronautical Tech- 
nology ee St. Louis Univ.) 
Parsons (C., 8.) (RS RS Fairfield, Iowa....... 1875 |Tom EF. Shearer 375 30) 
Pasadena fate ..|Pasadena 7, Calif.....|/ 1902 |W. T. Purkiser. . . - 833 42° 
Paul Quinn (C., PAO DOS ko kite aval 1872. |Nanie Belle Aycox....... 478 27° 
Pembroke (see Brown Un.) 
Pembroke State (C., 8.)........ Pembroke, 'N. C...... 1887 |Ralph D. Wellons....... 200 19) 
Pennsylvania Coll. for Women. Pittsburgh 32, Pa.....| 1869 |Paul R. Anderson....... 522 57) 
Pennsylvania Military... ......./Chester, Pa.......... 1821 |Col. Prank K. Hyatt..... 910 50) 
*Pennsylvania State (C., E., S.).|State College, Pa,....| 1855 |Milton S. Bisenhower.... 14,416] 1,165) 
Pennsylvania, Un. of (C., E., S.).|Philadelphia 4, Pa....| 1740 |Harold EB, Stassen....... 18,621) 2,500) 


Philadelphia College of {Pharmacy 
and Science (C.). 5 
Philander Smith (C.,. 
Phillips ee ( $ 
Piedmont (Oi 8.)). eed 
Pittsburgh, in, of (C., 
Pomona Ks 


Randolph-Macon 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s..... Lynchburg, Va. 1893 |Theodore H. Jack....... 654 +5 
Redlands, Un. of (C.,S.)..,.... Redlands, Calif 1907 {George H. Armacost..... 1,476 88 | 
Reed (C., PD eae RRR Ds) Shh eeacks Portland 2, Ore 1911 |. B. MacNaughton... .. 687 61 
DP eS Soran a Denver il, Colo. 1888 |Raphael C. McCarthy . 498 48 

rata Late Weston 93, Mass 1927 |Sister Mary St. Ignatius. . 585 59 

Rensselaer Poly. Tust. H., 8.) |Troy, N. Wives. ood 1824 |Livingston W. Houston.. 4 4160 384 
Rhode Island State ie ,E.,S.)..|Kingston, R. I 1892 |Carl R. Woodward...... 2,451 226. 
Rice Institute (C.) . ....+.|Houston 1, Pex,....../, 1912 |William V.“Houston 1,566 107 
Richmond, Un, of (G., 8.). .|Richmond, Va,.,.....1 18830 |George M. Modlin....... 3,340 145 


Ashland, Va... 


Ivor Griffith 


-)Philadeiphia 4, Pa....| 1821 |Ivor Griffith............ 900 80) 
Site oS Ark... . 1868 |M. Lafayette Harris..... 1,012 43 
Bid, Okla So bs 1907 |Eugene 8. Briggs........ 1,278 6 
Deneck, as bi trast 1897 |James E. Walter. .:..... 336 2 

.|Pittsburgh 13, Pace. || 1787 |R. H. Fitzgerald (Chan,)..) 23,122] 1,800) 
Claremont, Calif......| 1887 |E. Wilson Lyon......... ,163 87 
.|Portland Re Oreg....,.| 1901 |Theodore J. aiehilng, Ag 2,290 124 
Prairie View, Tex... .. 1876 |Edward B. Evans....... 2,162 128 


tyes. -.{ 1880 |Marshall W. Brown.... : 2 
My ave ws EDINOOCOM) Ne Devic | 2 1746 |Harold W. Dodds....... 3,500 539 
Prep 2 ENIAg9. CES 57 Ra a tea HOF TST EW Sag BD Weare ae 1898 |Frederic, E. Morgan...... 449 36 
Providence (es ‘ Providence 8, R. I....| 1919 |Robert J. Slavin. ....... 1,972 105 | 
. Puerto Rico, Poly, Tn. of (C., E.,S.)|San German, P. R.....| 1912 |Edward G. Seel......... 477 42 
*Puerto Rico, Un. of (C,, E., 8.)..|Rio Piedras, P. R.. 1903 |Jaime Benitez (Chan.)... 6,101 527 
Puget Sound, Coll, of (C., E., S.).|/Tacoma 6, Wash.. 1888 |Robert F. Thompson.... 2,121 107 
*Purdue University (C,,.E -|Lafayette, Haat 1869 |Frederick L. Hovde... ...} 16,791] 1,067 
Queens (C. 8.) 0 | Blushing -Ni Yu so. 1937 |John J. Theobold....... 3,128 247 | 
Queens (W ae Charlotte Me NEG 1857 |Hunter B. Blakely....... 406 43 
suas fama 3 Nias. | 1899 WR OMT ol 
e .|Cambridge 38, Maas.. . ur K. Jordan....,.. »27 
Radford (see Va, Poly. Inst.) AD @ 


J. Earl Moreland 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. 


nantly by Negroes; S, summery school; W. women onl 
(a) Faculty of Harvard Unive 


sean -gTant college. 


C, co-educational; 


y. (2) ‘President unless otherwise Stated. (*) Denotes 
rsity furnishes instruction. 


E, extension courses; N, attended predomi- 


Education—Senior Colleges 


No. of 


.....-|Rexburg, Idaho. 


‘\Prenton 9, N. J.. John L.. Clarke 


Franklin F. Moore. 
Floyd W. MeDermot 
Clark G. Kuebler.. 


¥eee es Mark Fllingson......... 
Alan Valentine.......... 


A ene, eee sicher enemies FS Be eis 5 pee.) Biotnee M. Boniface. 
Pee. Nemisis shes es e TOMAN: tts octets 
Holly Springs, Miss.. Lee M. McCoy......... 


Robert C. Clothier. ..... 
Mother ararinne mie 
ur! 


Harold L. Trigg... 
Ambrose Senyshen. “ 
. Mother Richarda Peters. . 
suse eee Cuthbert MecDonald..... 


(E., S.).....|St. Bem OTe ew Re ein oti 

t. Catherine, Coll. of (W., S:). . po rae “O’ 5 
it. Edward’s ‘Seminary ......,..)Kenmore, Wash...... . Brennan....... 
BE. Edward's a bE. coe se PIPOR Sc oes te . Edmund Hunt...... 


5 SRE Cee ae Nreaaes a baa S pier 

GD ices ne ev. Brother Columba... 

me brancis (C..-6,)...5. 5... ...| Loretto, Pa... .... <2. . Veigle..... 
t. Francis Xavier (W., S.).....|Chicago 15, Ill......: er Me d 
ay SUE Petts Sats gia 2 agree Paugstie 2's polis, Md......-.| 1696 |Richard D. Weigle...... 
t. Tohn's paneer aieistarwicuhiste 8 k ...-]| 1857 |Aleuin Deutsch......... 
it. John’s Un; (C., 8.) .....6c0. Brock IN. oom mal (phig stots RA ce, 


Mother Marie Mouton. .. 
Niels C. Beck (Dean)..... 


Webster Ai Bl sts en Aone Sister Mariella Collins, act. 
St. Martin’s (S A OBR Pe .|Olympia, Wash....... Raphael Heider........- 
fp. Mary (W., Ey, S.)... on ee Xavier, Kans......... Arthur M. Murphy...... 

t. Mary-of-the-Sprins Coll. of 
Pad SETS Se eit ae Pee Columbus 3, Ohio.... Sister M. Angelita....... 


(W., Die acogistarucatone: tor Nee atest « Salt Lake City 5, Utah Sister M. Benedictus..... 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods (W.)..../St. Mary - of - Woods, 
MERC geaet crerrieae ie edie 3. Mother Marie Helene... . 

Be IVPAIVS C83.) Gs) sic. e'e1sie' ee. v10,815,« I ., Calif} 1863 |Brother Austin.......... 
itt EATS CW <5. S:).. wer ccc cay ,, Ings: . Madeleva...... 
St. Mary’s....................|9t. Mary, Ky....,.<.}| 1821 |Albert Ruetz (Rec)...... 
St. Mary’s..............-.-..,|/Orehard Lake, Mich...| 1885 |Kdward J. Szumal....... 
POVERTY (S.) <0 occ bin ss nastetts 171 Aa , 
St. Mary’s Dominican (W., E., S.)|New Orleans 18, La.. Sister Mary Louise. ....-. 
St. Mary’s Notre Dame......... Holy Cross, ible ae Sister M. Madeleva.....- 
St. Mary’sSeminary. ”........ Norwalk, Conn....... E. R. Supple (Rector)... . 
St. Mary’s Sem. & University... .|Baltimore 10, Md..... Lloyd P. McDonald. 
St. Mary’s Un. (part C.,S.)..... 2 Ben Louis J. Blume... 
By. Michaela(S) 2... ete ws 
St. Michael’s (part C.,S.)....... fi 
MEMINGIDGED (S.) 50. 05 wie eee 5 < B. H. Pennings. . 
BARONE CC a or cl'e are aire eyes a aie Ciemens M. Granskow. .. 
St. Patrick Seminary. aralats .... |Thomas C, Mulligan.....}....... F 
St. Paul Seminary keer c Ac s A .G. Bandas. .0....6.+. 263 
St. Paul’s Poly. Inst. (C., 8., N.). Vi . Alvin Russell... ...-.- 
St. Peter’s Coil. of Arts & Sciences »N. J. 5 


le 13) 
St. Rose, Coll. of (W., E., 
St. Scholastica, Coil. of (w. ite 
St. Teresa, Coll. of CW., Ec S:)s..: 
ee Teresa, Coll. of ee gs} heaves 


t. Thomas, Coll. of (8) we ahaa aie 2 
St. vincens Sos concAgane tite 
BRAIGIN SOV a) ate elafalele =< piel iahersiaiaie = Dale H. ep sa agar 
Salem (C. Sesteaeetelere te texait (27% BNE Soeae sie Ss. O. Bon Siccerstecs 
Salve Re oglina W. bo here Sige erie ancret <= Mother MM. Milaaeeeeee 
Samuel Huston C., eo ,_N z Ril eats RUS UIs LOK ai ia axes ‘ Robert F. Harrington . 
San Diego State (G, .....|/San Diego 5, Calif.....| 1897 |Walter R. Hepner....... 


J. Paul Leonard........ 


Francisco State (C., B. ae 
San William J. Dunne....... 


San Francisco, Un. of 8.) Sie Fike: San Francisco 23, Callt. e 

San Jose State (C., Bi akcwuieree San Jose 14, Calif. 'T. W. MacQuarrie....... 
Santa Barbara (see Calif, Un. of) 

Santa Clara, Univ: of... 0.0.0.0 Santa Clara, Calif. . William C. Gianera...... 


f 
Governing Official (2) | Std’s Tchrs. 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. C, co-educational; E, extension courses; N, attended predomi- 


nantly by Negroes’ S, summer school; W, ‘women only. (2) President unless 
land-grant college. 


otherwise stated. (*) Denotes 


(C., 8.) 
ance ernational 
natal 8: 3 a Pee ae td Washington 9, D.C. . 


ee ae S.)...|Seranton 3, Pa.......| 1888 |J. Eugene Gallery... - Asien 
Serinps ( Stee Bes Sah SS Claremont, Calif... ..| 1 ] A astie wee 
Seattle ig Sy oS ‘ert . Lemieux......- 
Seattle Pacific (C., S.) . i ese 

Seton Hall (part C., S.)....--.-. South 

Seton Hill ( 


Memphis 5, Tenn. 
Loudonville, N. 

Adrian, Mich.... 

-|Boston 15, M 
.-|Indianola, Iowa. 
as ..--|Sioux Falls, S. Dak... . 
Gee Sareea Saratoga Springs, N. Y. ng 
CSB nee aa a eee Northampton, Mass.. . Benj. F. 


Benner c. Turmer.. <<): 
South Carolina, Un. of c, E., Columbia 19, 8. C Norman M.Smith.....-- 
South Dakota School of Mines ‘ang 

Technology (C., S.) Rapid City, S. Dak... _ Wilson. .....- 
*South DakotastateColl of Agri. 

& Mech. Arts (C., Brooklings, S. Dak... .| 1881 . Leinbach. ..-..- 
South Dakota, Un. of fe, E., 5.)-| Vermillion, S. Dak... .| 1882 |I. D. Weeks. ...-..-.---. 
mouth, wm ot the... 4s..-...- Sewanee, Tenn....... 1857 |Boylston Green - 
Southeastern ORIEL E DH (C., S.)..|Hammond, La.. --| 1925 uae, J. Tinsley - 


Mig 7 cd wesw 74) ‘|Orangeburg, S: Ss 


Southeastern Un. (C.,S8.)......- W: ashington 6, D. C...| 1909 BOY te 
Southern Ilinois Un., (G, . S.)|Carbondale, Til....... 1874 . Morris....--- 
Southern Calif., Un. of (CG), S.).. .|Los Angeles 7, Calif...| 1879 SP te mek Sk 
South’n Methodist Un. (C S.)|Dallas 5, Tex........ 1911 ph een Pato 


Southern Missionary (C. ...-|Collegedale, Tenn.....| 1893 |Kenneth A. Wright...... 
*Southern Un. & A. & M..Coll. 

(C., By, S.,, N.) Baton Rouge, La, Saat pROIBN See lentes 
Southwest Mo. Si. (C Lea aS 190 RGLDN erege Sede ets 
Southwestern (C.,S.)... 1 W: Kans....... lvin W. Murray... 
Southwestern (C., S.)...... -|Memphis 12, Tenn.. Peyton N. shodes. 
Southwestern La. Inst. (C.,S.).../Lafayette, La,. Joel L. Fletcher . 
Southwestern State (C,, E., 8.).. .| Weatherford, Okla R. H. Burton... . 
Southwestern Un. ( +) -) Georgetown, Tex vita SABO in oe 

Daniel Baker ( Brownwood, Tex.. B. Thompson (Dean). 

W. Patrick Donnelly ars 


Spelman (see Atl 
Spring Hill ( bax: Ci, »).....1Spring Hill, Ala.. : 
Springfield ( Bia) BePacitemiscetcons:, * Springfield ‘9, Mass.. 1885. |Paul M. Limbert........ 
Stanford Un. (( o) 708 Ae ge ete Stanford, Calif. . -| 1885 |J. E. Wallace Sterling... . 
Stephen F. fe es i S.)| Nacogdoches, Tex.. 1923. |Paul L. Boynton......... 
PSUOKISIME Mrs, e) a Glee site v ees Sterling 3, Kans...... 1887 | William M. McCreery.... 
Steubenville, Coll, of (G., 8)... Steubenville, one 1946 |Daniel W. Egan......... 
Stevens Inst, of Tech, (part cy Hoboken, N. 1870 |Harvey N. Davis.......- 
Storer (C., EF. an Na An Ronee Harpers anes: “W. Va.} 1867 |Richard I. McKinney... . 
Suffolk Un. (C., B.S ey ph ee Boston 14, Mass.. 1906 |Walter M. Burse........ 
Susquehanna an CANE! JESS =p pees Selinsgrove, i: eS ee 1858 |G. Morris Smith........ 
Swarthmore (C.)............-- Swarthmore, BAe ak 1864 |John W. Nason......... 
Sweet Briar (Wi)... Sweet Briar, Va...... 1901 |Anne G, Pannell. ....... 
Syracuse Br COLA DANS hy BAA ee Syracuse, N. Y....... 1870 |William Tolley (Chan.)... 
15100) Sy OMS ee ae Hillsboro, Kans,...... 1908 |Peter E. Schellenberg... . 7 
Talladega (c. STE. SR Talladega, YO EAS FR er 1867 |Adam D. Beittel........ 322 34 
Tampa, Un. of (C,,.8.).......-- Tampa,6) Fla... .....) 1980 |B. Cl Nance. oooc2.- ee 1,544 54 
SPR IO MGI EN:; (3). 5's ctu nace 40 SDAP ION NT OAS cists ut te 1883 |M. Earle Collins........ 236 2 
Taylor University. Ree adele, e5 ¥ Upland, Ind. . -| 1856 Clyde W. Meredith. ..... 613 40 
MEO OEM KO.) Si )epicc sans te Philadelphia 22, ‘Pa... .| 1884 |Robert L. Johnson....... 16,443 851 
*Tenn. A. & Ind. St. (C., E., 8 Nashville 8, Tenn... ..| 1912 Walter S, Davis......... 2,516 180 
Tennessee Poly. Inst. (C., »|Cookeville, Tenn.,.... 1915 |Everett Derryberry...... 2,299 100 
*Tennessee, Un. of (C., B,, -| Knoxville, Tenn...... 1794 |Cloide E. Brehm........ 11,171] 1,422 
Texas, & M, Coll. of s (Coll, Station, Tex.....| 1871 M. T. Harrington....... 8,311 564 
ristian Un, (C. -|Fort Worth 9, Tex....| 1873 |McGruder EB. Sadler..... 5,444 210 
Texas (C,, B., S ne NeIE eR Rts Tyler DER ete y.. oe Dominion R. Glass...... 846 35 


tries (C., Kingsville, Tex Ernest H. Poteet Seward ok 2,382 103 
Texas Lutheran (CHG: aan Begin; Perr sk. a Wm, F, Kraushaar 


3 26 
Texas St, Coll. for Women (8.).. Menton; Tex. <7. =>... Louis H. Hubbard....... 2,241 193 
pease St. Un. for Negroes 


CG. BL B., No) 5. niente... See Houston 4, Tex. R, O’Hara Lanier. ....<. 2,073 279 |} 
: Pach. (Os Be, Lubboek, Tex. Dossie M. Wiggins. ..... | 
Texas, Un. of (C., Bas S.)......./Austin 21, Tex : T. 8. Painter... . « Exe 
Texas Wesleyan (C. Soe: a Fort von 5, T i ¢ Sone..... 
Texas Western (C., E., S.).. : : . 
Thiel (C, ane On CS SSR ae 5 4 
Poe (c., v2 Roark yi eres AISI DOK Up cys shin ick William H. Jones... 635 34 
~ Toledo 6, Ohio Wilbur W. White 6,829 299 
Tougaloo, Bates OD iuicareie 1869 |Harold C. Warren 367 30 
Suro amie Lexington 7,Ky......| 1780 |Raymond F. McLai 566 40 
Nashville 4, Bharath st 1901 |A. B. Mackey..... 277 19 
SMERCESINRS USMS Aisles sass Hartford 6, Conn.. 1823 |G, Keith Funston. .. 5 901 71 
Washington 17, D. C..| 1897 |Sis. Catherine Dorothea. .| 483 61 
SMES Su eiie's ace Burlington, Vt....... +| 1925 |Mother Mary Calette. ... 104 15 
ACH aba eb ier ye 6) ais Brac San Antonio er Pex-. 1869 |Monroe G. Everett...... 1,468 102 | 
SSRIS 2 REE Angola, Ind.;..3..... 1884 |Theodore T. Wood...... 1,500 55 
BD Meee alate icke Nes Medford 55, Mass... .| 1852 |Leonard Carmichael. .... 3,432 750 
Sie New Orleans 18, La.. 1834 (Rufus C. Harris......... 7,698| 1,142 


a) College unless ea: stated. C, co-educational; BE, extension courses; N, attended predomi- 


mantly by Negroes; S, summer school; W, women only. (2) President unless otherwise stated. (*) Denotes 
land-grant college, 


| 


j 


_Education—Senior Colleges 


Location 


a. S. Dept. of sakes ye G 3 
ate School (C., : Bie 


U.S. Naval Academy. 
‘a §. Naval Post Graduate Sch.. 


ipper Towa U: 
Bala (C., Ss). NOT Res 


Cleveland 6, Ohio. . 
d ee n, Uta 


alt Kake Sity 2, Utah 


‘Valdosta, Ga. 
‘Valparaiso, Ind. 


Nashville 4, Tenn... .. 


dedi tan N 


a Madonna ( 
Villa Maria (W.., 
Villanova (part C., 
Virginia Military Institute 
Lav irginia Poly. Inst. (C., E 
Radford (W 


.|Washington, Pa. 
pee: ue 
Seechineton iiiusteniares a Le ash. 12, D. C. 
*Wash., St. Coll. a) es 
Washington Un. (C 
Washi 
Waylan 
Waynesburg (C., S.) 
Webb Inst. of Naval Architecture|Glen Cove, N. Y 
Webster (see St. Louis Un.) 
Wellesley (W.) 
Wells (W.) 


Middletown, Conn.... 


.|Macon, Ga 


-|West Liberty, W. 
)|Montgomery, W. V. 
. |Institute, W. Va 


3.) 
West Baden (see Loyola = 
West Liberty State (Cy, E 
W. Va. Inst. of Soh (C., EB 


- ( 
W. Va. Wesleyan (G., Bhi. 
Western College for Women 
Western Maryland (C., E., 8. ) 
Western Reserve Un. (C S.) 
Western State (C., E., S. 
Westmar (C., S. a arareig 
Westminster... 
Westminster (C., S.)........ Nici 
Westminster (C.).........-.06: 


ap xO): cs 
Whittier (C., E., eet) iid atcha steps 
Whitworth (C., Ss.) Spokane 12, 
Boece t Un. ACs SAN) ss Wilberforce, One 
Wiley (C., N.) Marshall, Tex 
Wilkes (C., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Willamette Un. (C., 
William &Mary, Coll. on (C., E.,S.) Williamsburg, Va.. 
Wm. Jennings pee, Un. ( Aizecks rete: ee 
William Jewell (C Libert 
William Penn (C., "s) Oakalocse, Tene 
Wm.Smith (see Coll. oftheSeneca) 
Williams (C., E., S.) 


Williams Williamstown, Mass.. 


Berkeley 7, Calif.... 


\ ; No. of |_o 
Governing Official (2) | Std’s |Tchrs. 


Clarence I. Pontius 
George K. Davies....... 
Frederick D. Patterson... 


Carter Davidson. 

Warren F. Jones. 2 

Rear Adm. nero Ne 
Derby (Supt.). 5 


8 H. Rohrbaugh (Dir. ); 7 
Adm. Gordon McL 
en (Suptjie. Se 
Maj. Gen. 


Mother Rosalin Schaeffer . 
Mother Celeste Hanlon., . 
Mother M. Clestine 
Louis L. Mad 

Albert R. Olpin 

J. Ralph Thaston 

O. P. Kretzmann. . . 

H. Branscomb (Chan.)... 
Sarah Gibson Blanding... 


William S. s CATIeORS 
J. D. Moo: 


William T ‘Muiloy 
Mother Aurelia. 
F. N. MeG 


John M. Ellison 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr... 
Morgan L. Combs 
Frank H. Sparks 
Walter C. Langsam 
Thurmond D. Kitchin 
George W. Bowers 
Conrad H. Becker 
Bryan §. Stoffer whe 
F. G. Livingood (Act.). 
Boyd C. Patterson 
Francis P. Gaines 
William H. Shephard. 
Wilson Compton. Ato 
A. H. Compton (Chan.) 
Pee B. Allen 

J. W. Marshall 
David D: Henry.... 
Paul R. Stewart 
Adm. 8. M, Robinson.... 


Margaret Clapp. 
J.H. Bentley, a 
Marcus J. Birrell. 
Victor L. Butterfie 
Silas Johnson 


Paul N. Elbin 
Menno J. Horsch 
John W. Davis 
Irvin Stewart... 
W. J. Scarborough 
Philip E, Henderson 
Lowell S. Ensor 
John 8. Millis 

IPP: geen: 

D. O. Kim 

William Ww. Hall, Jr.. 
Will W. 

Robert D "pigele 


V. Raymond Edman 

A. Howard Meneely 
Chester C. Maxey....--- 
William C. Jones 


Charlies L. Hill 
J, 8. 


Judson A, Rudd. 
Walter P. Binns. 
Charles 8. Ball.... 


John W. Hopkins 
James P. Baxter, 3rd. 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. C, co- -educational; E, 


nantly by Negroes; 
land-grant college. 


extension courses; N, attended predomi- 
S, summer school; W. ‘women only. (2) "president unless otherwise stated. (*) Denotes 


a (C., By 8). 0-2. ‘Wilmington, Ohio. ... 3 
eae Chambersb Pa....| 1869 B= Be be 

RP RN Rock Hill. 8G... ....| 1886 | 2 

ville, Wis 


Sante vaerty oa 

e Unive : ; 
Yankton (C., 3 ) i sea eae Yankton, S. Dak.. J. Clark Graham ........ 
Roshiva: University (E., 5 New York 33, N. oven 

York (C., 8.) . York, Nebr. . ..| 1890 |Walter E. Bachman..... 
Youngstown (Com : Youngstown a Ohio. .| 1908 |Howard W. Jones....... 


American Junior ae 


Source: This list is based on the 1949-50 Educational Directory of the United States Office of Educati 
The data are from questionnaires returned by the institutions in the year 1950. Student totals do x n 
include summer school and extension students, nor duplications, 


No 
of 


Year 


: e 
Location Governing Official (2) 


No. of ‘ 
-Name (1) Std’s |Tchi 
Abraham Baldwin Agric. (C., S.).|Tifton, Ga........:.. 1 Geo. P. Donaldson. ... 
Acronautical Un. (C:,'S.)......- Chicago Rie eee wis M. Churbuck..... 
All Saints Episcopal (W.).....- Vicksburg, Miss...-.... 90: . G. Christian (Rector) 
ATA SUDO (C) 252s ei Altus, Okla... . 22... .a Woeee y 
PARA O)e PhS sce tere wees if i > ee 1 Alfred M. Meyer. ....... 
PMUeTBOM (©) sii. . fos goes Anderson, 8. os BSA . Denmark.,..... 
Andrew 8 3. Rath ee ere Cuthbert, Ga. . 5 ayer Tt ee ga rs 
Antelope Valley Junior (C.)..... 4 AS 
Apprentice School (3).......... Newport News, Wao White..... 
Arkansas A. & M. (C.,S.)...... Magnolia, Ark......... i a3 


Arkansas City Junior (C., 8.) ~. .|Arkansas City, Kans.. 


Aflington State (C., S.)....:..° ‘| Arlington, TEXy. uate A SIS eFeTORG: ~ we & site 
Armstrong (C., = : nice ta athe Berkeley, Calif....... se Re Armstrong......... 
ek ass .|Savannah, Ga... at Forman Hawes.......... 
Ashevill Senor c. ee 8). = > Glenn S _ Bushey. - 
Ashland Junior (C., : A E. W.B 


Augusta, Jr. Coll. of . 


Y. 
Austin eee (C.) 


(Dean) 


‘Mara 
R. I. Meland 


Curtis Bishop. 

Baltimore Junior (G., S rae 

Bartlesville Junior (C. > SRR he Bartlesville, Okla... ~ Roberta, Sse ee 
Bay City Junior (C., E., S.)....|Bay City, Mich...... Eric Bradner (Dean) eke 
Becker he CES oe ae Worcester 2, Mass... . Warren C. Lane......... 
MBOCHOU MONS, 6 is ees Beckley, W. Va.......] 1933 |Grover C. Hedrick....... 
Belleville Township Junior (C.) .|Belleville, Ti... 2.2... 1 Hal O. Hall (Supt.)...... 
Belmont Abbey. ..........--.. Belmont, N. C....... Vincent G. Taylor....... 


Bennett Suton (WG See a SINAN poets Miss Courtney Carroll... 
Bengen unlor (GC; Si). =... 3...) Feaneck, Nod. wou). 1933 |Charles Lester Littel..... 


SUSVSRUSESS SEER RRENS 


Berkshire School (W.)..........|/Gt. Barrington, Mass.|] 1947 |C. L, Littel............. 
Bethany Lutheran (C.)........ Mankato, Minn...... 1911 |S. C. BRRGRS Sow neo 
Bettis Academy (C.,.N.)....... Peano o See oe Acie C. Hightower....... 
Bismarck Junior (C.)..........|Bis PRN IE -.-.| 1939 |Sidney J. Lee oeay 
Blackstone (W.)...... 0... pe NRRL aharscoharay John D. Riddick........ 
OCU Er ND.) coos Swipes Ve y’e oo re - Kasih eau Thomas M. Spencer... .. 
Bluefeld Pee SD Reenter ele ulcs,, BV Bc is Wena se 2 }CharleS L. Harman...... 
Boise Junior (C.,.S.)......,.... PAAAMION aon Eugene B. Chaffee....... 
Boone Juntor (Cc) Ui a he eae oe eat Be ¢ oss dag (Dean). . y 
Bradford Junior (W..)).......... y MASSES ook. Dorothy M. Bell........ 
Brainerd Junior (C.).........0. ¥ via J. E. Chalberg (Dean: bas 
Branch a ehcp (C., S.)... ..|Cedar City, Utah..... H, Wayne Driggs (Dir.).. 
ISTAVALG (OPS Ne. cies sos Brevard, N. Gi... 6.4 fugene J. Coltrane. ..... 
Brewton-Parker Junior (CS | NEt, Vernon, Ga.. M. P. Campbell... 2.2... 
Briarcliff Junior (W.)..... . .| Briarcliff Manor, N. Gi Clara M, ht dee 


Bridgeport Eng.. Inst. (C., Bridgeport, Conn... 
Brownsville Junior (now ex 
Mouchimoast:College) i. ed eee eae 


Burlington Junior (C.) . Burlington, Iow: a sen Ines 7G | ent | 
Cal-Aero Tech. Inst..... ..|Glendale 1, Calif......] 1929 [R. O. Denny...., 

Cambridge Junior (C.)...... ..|Cambridge 40, 

Cameron ste Te ie (C.)......)/ Lawton, Okla. 

Campbell (C., % 


Cc ampbellsville 8a: “S.) ae Campbellsville, Ky. aw ‘ 
Canal Zone Junior’ tGns E., 8.) : .|Balboa Heights, C. Z., Roger C. Hackett (Dea 
Caney Junior (C., S.)...... Pippapass, Ky........ 1923 |Alice Lloyd able) S 10 
Capitol Radio Eng Inst. (C,, E.) Washington i0, D. C..| 1927 }E. H, Rietzke.. 30 
DRMMOMIG FP Diaidiy ye > ote vin ante Price, Utah... oo... 2. 1 Aaron E. Jones. . 42 
Carnegie sinthe READ fe SG Carnegie, Okla....... Carl Taylor..... 9) 
Ceaser uBio ae Bicones Pacer ee tspctese 1 oF Gringo... 49 ; 
azenovia Junior (W.)......... azenovia, 1824 |Miss Isabel Phister | 
Centenary Junior (W.)......... Hackettstown, N. J...| 1867 deo W. Seay. te Biter 3 } 
Centerville Taner (COCR Rana ran Centerville, Towa...., 1930 10 
CODtrale(C Si )icaeetenes wees wines No. Little Rock, Ark,.| 1892 2 
Central (on) a es eo ak McPherson, Kans..... 1914 Benue 2 
Central Junior (C.). 0.02.6... El Centro, Calif 1922 ean) . 28 | 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. C, co-educational; B, DEL ange courses; 
Nantly by Negroes; S, summer school; W, women only. (a) President unless on 
technical institute owned and operated by the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry ‘Dock Company 
in the field of shipbuilding and related technical subjects. (*) Denotes land-grant college, 


| 
| 


~ a * 22 oe Pas" wl Te - aaa os ae 


Education—Junior Colleges 


a Aa Centralia hes pigs eee 
C RH i es a 
SoA eaey Grae = cave etiam :|Ontari “ei ae B. M 4 Ke Dees 
BY eine aie H. A. Jester (ean) 
: Frances R. Brown 


eet suls J. M. McCallister (Dean) 
Jae Chicago 21, Ill........ Omer Williams pe Y 
pinto kate : eps eae, vi L. L. acer (Dean).. 
‘i 6 Sgo.eaen derma us eats avis ache 
Rerptecahe TO 
Seni sloiphelate: wipigecmn © lumbia, Mo........ James C. M eo : 


af Ae hoe ies aoe a sleabncenieeee: 
: endow Junior ayer as: a Se 
aS em MOC cistern oats Aaa eee Joe Burnham (Dean) . 


SS CEE 3 Ani See he tere 

rie Micon 3) sei y Paul F. Gaiser.......... 

ton Junior (C. > i 
S. V. Moreland. 
Donald C. Carr 

-|Karl Wilson (Dean) 
H. Leslie Sawyer. 

Aus Val H. Wilson... 

(2 roe : Martin Gaebner. 


ofan A tAt le A : eee Leroy C. Rineker....1:::].......):- 
oncordia Collegiate Inst. (C.).. a Arthur J. Doege.........|. 475] 42 
Concordia funioy EAP ave pelt ss; o's Six a seat 9 }H. G. Bredemeier....... 


Connors St. A: XG. Jae tepeeron gk AO}. CS eres Jacob Johnson........ 
Bopiah-Lincoln” Junior (C.'8.)...| Wesson; Misa... 2... J. M. Ph cies Naki eee 
ottey Junior (W.).........-.-- A IVE@b ao Feksrc.cicle Blanche H. Dow a4 

Creston Junior (C., §.)........./Creston, lowa........ Charles E. Hill ‘Deah). 

Pa isk acne ahem 5 “anes James M. Boswell....... 

oie K. D. Smith (Dean)..... 
Mary Marjerrison (Dean) 


Cs Aer ae wyacte arvities. ke 
eis take Jatior [© AP: ees Dalai F, inne 
Dixie Junior (C Bias ee eae: , PUtAI sc.8> Sage Oi 


Dodge City Junior (C., E., S.). Agy H. Crawford (Dean 
Duluth Junior pees Br cyatetitaiatccecatad 5, Minn Sasi... Roger Kelsey (Dean) : a 


Dunbar Junior (C., N.).- sve . Christophe (Dean 
Bast Central Junior te. Diane ED Ae t 6. Todd.. ” ; ‘ roy )- 
Bast Los Angeles Junior A s:). 
Bast ey ar. ay isi Cruce Stark . 
see ern Okla A. ic Z C. C. Dunlap 

Edgar Tete (Cc op : 5 W.C. Tate. . 
Edgewood Junior ny S)- C, F. Murdo 
Edinburg Regional Bley tee Edinburg, Tex. H, A. Hodges (Dir.) 
Edward Waters (C., E., S., N Jacksonville 4, Fla.... Amos J. White. ......... 
Edwards Military Institute (see 

Pineland Junior College) 
EiCamino (C.,8.)....2....- ae @RIIE Sc wy 26 F.G. Murdock, .. ivn.dses 
El Dorado Junior (C.).........|El Dorado, Kans..... Max Bickford (Dean).... 
Elisworth Junior (C.).......... » LOWS. oe. John H. Hill (Dean)..... 
Be ateno Junior (C,)-... 3. soe - alee P. R. Taylor (Supt.)..... 
MANDO (C-Jis 2%: into ofeienle 14 3 MINING acre 37k <4 Wm. G. Currier 

(Act. Dean) 

Mernmancviel (C.) ic gic cece res + Franklin Springs, Ga.. Thomas L. Aar 
Emmetsburg Junior (C.)...:...]Emmetsburg, lowa... James MeFadgen (Dean) 
Emory at Oxford.............. 4 Soidlitereistereinie = 6 ba Y, C. Eady 
Emory at Vaildosta............ De alert bra sets 928 D. Silsonant, 
Endicott Junior (W)........... , MASS. 2 wees i Usbhie O. Bierkoe. 
BEBE ATIOU -)asse 86 seiclal leit caus ate ie Aen Anne Young (Dir.)...... 
Estherville Junior (C.).... “ie : W. B. Hammer (Dean)... 
Evanston Collegiate Inst. (C.).. FIN ©) ORT Gy. raafalerele atone 
Evanston Township Community 

KG, 8) oc. . egw - - | Vanston, Tl. oe... Edward M. Curry (Dir. 
Byeleth Junior (C.).. eters E. T.Carlstedt. (Dean) 
Everett Junior (C.)............|Everett, Wash......- J. F. Marvin Bueche! 
Fairbury Junior (C.,S.).......- Fairbury, Nebr....... L. F. Sinkey (Dean) 
Fuirfax Hall Junior (W. cha Serre Maynesbore, Vv ta William B. Gates. . 
Ferrum Junior (C., S.)......... Va. Nae Nathaniel H. Davi 
Finch Junior (W., Ge Aa aon eee ae Jessica G. Cosgrave. 
Flat River Jr. Coil. of (C., $.)... fs C. E. Bess (Dean)....... 
Flint Junior (C., 8.).. P be ae W. Fred Totten......... 
Fort Dodge Junior (C.) me oe Wesley Erbe (Prin,)..... 
Fort Lewis A & M ( R P one Charles D; Rea......... 
Fort Scott Junior (C., ‘g: Ae bs 5 5p ARABS eo cose V. L. Hass (Dean)...,..- 
Port Smith Junior (C. ri .-|Fort Smith, Ark...... James W. Ramsey....... 
Frances Shimer Coll. Ww. Ke -|Mount Carroll, Hl... ; Albin C, Bro.....-.s.-- 
francis T. Nicholls Funioe (C.)..|Thibodaux, La....... C. C. Elkins (Dean)..... 
Preed~Hardeman (C. es vrees N. B. Hardeman.......- 
Freeman Junior (C.).. aaa Bl e's) «0 Edmund J. Miller....... 
Fresno Junior (C.).... BE terete eeeinin te Thomas A. Blakeley..... 
Friends Bible po ..2s+ee--..-.|/Haviland, Kans...... Sheldon G. Jackson...... 
Friendship (C., IN) otd ee saess ie PENN: oF esos James H. Goudlock.....-. 
fullerton A (C., S.).. d arton, Calif:...... H. Lynn Sheller (Dir)... . 
Gainesville Junior (C.)......... Pip ip eae Roy P. ie cletasasovete 17a 
Farden City Junior (C.).. g Mes R. C. Guy (Dean)......« 
Jardner-Webb Junior (C. 8. ie 7G. Philil L. Pilot Oe aes 
Garland School ay Ware feiatstghart hae 15, Mass...... 5 Money sed Bs 
pe nceee Junior (C.).......-.-- ipeste No Yue os wees 

eorge Williams (C., E., S.)....|Chicago 15, Ill. ...... Harold 


Washington 7, pee 9 {Mother Sheerin,. . 
.|College Park, (Gants. W. R. Brewster. 
Milledgeville; Gas. uo Col. Ren A. Thorn 


seorgetown Visitation Jr. (Ww. s. 
Seoreia Military Academy (S.).. 
Jeorgia Military College....... 

(1) College unless otherwise stated. C, co- -educational; E, extension courses; N, attended predomi- 
1antly by Negroes; S, summer school; W, women only, (2) President unless otherwise stated, 


[ Moines 16, 
‘| Del Pas. Heights, Calif. 
ash. 


Salinas, Calif 
Hershey, Pa 


Hesston C., E.) 

Hibbing Junior 6: Pe tele 5 

peplang Junior (C : 
nland Park Junior Me s. 


Shea (O-E.16).: 
Hinds Junior (C., S.). 


Holton-Arms Junior (W.).. 

Holy Cross Prep. Sem 

Berens SUNION (C3) oo8 eve ss as 
House in the Pines (W.).....-.- 


Hutchinson Junior (C. 
immaculata Junior ( a 
ImmaculateConceptionJr. ~ 
Immanuel Lutheran ene - 
Independence Junior (C . .| Independence, Kans. 
Tola Junior (C., 8. 

Itasca Junior (C. as 

Jackson Junior (C., S.). 

Jacksonville Junior (C., a 

Jefferson Cit: mes (GC). 


Joliet Junior (C., 

Jones County Tuinigr (Cc 
Joplin Junior (C., 

Junior A: ember petohe 
JuniorColl, ofCommerce(C ,E 
JuniorColl.ofPhysicalTherapy 
Kansas City, Jr, Coll. of (C 
Kansas City Kansas Jr. na ) 
Kemper Military ebook. 
Keystone Junior (C.) 

Kilgore (C.) 

Kiowa County mapinn \ «c je 
La Junta Junior (Cy 

Lamar Junior (C., 

Lamar Junior (C., 5: ) 
Larsen (W., E.) 
LaSalle-Peru-OgleabyJ r.(C.E 
Lasell Junior (W.) 

Lassen Junior (C., 


(C. 
Leicester Junior (8.)........... 
Pe Moyae Syracuse 3, N. Y 


Lockport, Ill 
Lincoln, di! 
Lincoln Junior (C., N.) 
Lindsey Wilson Junior “ Tea 
Little Rock Junior (C., 
Lon Morris (C.,.8,) 


Long Beach 13, Galif.. 
.|Farmingdale, N.Y... 


(C., 1) oe 
Loretto Junior (w., 8. .|Loretto, Ky 
Los Angeles City (C., 8 .|Los Angeles 29, Calif,. 
Los Angeles Pacifie (C.). 
Louisburg (C.) 
Lower Columbia Junior (GC. 
Luther (C.) 
Lux (W., E.) 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. °C, co- -educational; BE, 
nantly by Negroes; S, summer school; W, women only, (2) Pr 


Hutchinson, Kans.... 
-| Washington 16, D. C.. 
Lodi, N. J 


Los Angeles 42, vate 


Seaman (Déan) - 
Grant Sheree | epee 
W. Reed D: 


Cc. M. sues (Dean). 
Sister T. Aloyse (Dean) . 


~-|Rev. Mother Mary Clara. 
2 


W. H. Kampschmidt, act. 
Dean 


Claire A. Anderson 
E. W. Rowling (Dean)... 
dares B. Young 


A.M, eae (Dean). 
J. F. Wellemeyer (Dea 
F, J. Marston (Dean) 


Masters. 
Tom Hansen. . 


George V. Larson 
Francis Dolan (Dir.)..... 
Baymont Oy "W888. cheats 
J, Stewart Brinsfleid 
George H. Gentry 

R. G. Landolt 

Fletcher Nelson 

Harry E. Brown 


G. T. Bryant (Dean)... : 
Victor P. Henry 
Granville D. Davi 


* 2D. 
George E. Dotson (Dir.). 
H. B, Knapp (Dir.).. 


Sarah H. Brown (Dir 
H. L, Bitting (Dean) . 
‘Mother Ignata 
1B. F, Johnson 


—_— 
Sm & 


Bl mderdir dard Wes NWNS 


a SE 


h : foal z 
Ta a a a ae I a a ma el Fe, a ca a cal i Mi aT De is i el i i ls 


extension courses; N, attended predomid 
esident unless otherwise stated. 


eh — = i - 


Education—Junior Colleges 


N 
Governing Official (2) |/Std’s 


Marshalltown, Iowa. . B. R. Miller (Prin.). 
é ti 0 H. El 


ee eer eee 


Lloyd A. Moll. 
bi deloch os Piper... 
aie oe 


[onmouth Junior (C.) ng B cy me 
mtgomery Junior (C.)..... “}Bethesda 14, M 
onticello oe dui ig mat rates tel etalon Alton, 


W. Boyd. 

M. B. Galbreath (Dir: 
William P. MacLean..... 
Sister Mary Magdalene one 
Mother M. Jerome. 5 
Sister Mary Ildephons 
Mother Mary Regis . 

Mo. Immaculata O' 
George H. Bell 
George W. Lloy 
Edward L. Clark 


C. J. Hall (Act.).....+.. 
James F. Loper (Dean). . 
Allen G. Umbreit che 
Bessie M. Huff (Dean) . 
iH. M. McPherson 

Sister M. Gertrude 


L. L. Bethel (Dir.) 

Brig. Gen. H. M. Milton II 

Paul B. Orvis (Dir.)..... 

‘Albert French (Dir.)...... 
. L. Smith (Dir,) 

M. B. Galbreath 


Ray L. Wheeler (Dir.) . 
R. A. Green (Prin.)...... 
Tes L, Conrad kr 
‘ Allen P, Burkhardt 
..|Norman Park, c Allen S. Cutts 
. .|Bottineau, N. Dak.... Cc. N. Nelson 
..|Wahpeton, N. Dak..: E. F. Riley... 


Tigersville, 8. C. M., C. Donnan. 
..|Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. George O. Kildow 
North Park (C., S.).. ::|Chicago 25, Il Clarence A. Nelson 
North Texas State (C., E..S.)...|Denton, Tex W. J. McConnell ; 
Northeastern Junior Ae Byte Ervin S. French (Dean). . 
Northeastern Okla. A. & M. (G.) ane G. Carter 
forthern Montana (C., E., S.)..|Havre, Mont 
orthern Okla. Junior (C.)..... Tonkawa, Okla Loren N. Brow: 
Northrop Aeronautical Inst Hawthorne, Calif.. .... Pe MeKinley. ‘(nan Dir.) 
Northwest Miss. Jr. (C . |Senatobia, R. C. Pugh 
Northwestern Junior (C.) .. |Orange City, Iowa... . Jacob Heemstra. 
Notre Dame, Coll. of or S.)...]Belmont, Calif Sister Frederica 
Notre Dame Junior (W., S.)..../St. Louis 23, Mo Sister Gor venons 
Notre Dame Junior (Cy /S.).....|Mitchell, S. Dak... 
Oak Ridge Military Institute. . |Oak Ridge, N. C. Oo. Me nt (Supt.) 
Oceanside-Carlsbad (C., Oceanside, Calif K.P. Tasatiey (Dir.) 
Murry H, Fly 


Odessa (C., S.) 

‘ontz Junior (W. ) Rydal, P. dye wiheice Abby A. Butheriand 
Oklahoma Military Academy... Chesca “Oxla . H. M. Ledbetter 
Okolona (C., S., N. de Okolona, Miss........ 

Orlando, Fla, one Addison L, Williams 
Basil H. pee 


Multnomah (C. 
) “aah State 


N -¥. St. Ag. & Tech. Inst. (@) 
Y. St: Ag. & Tech. Inst, (C).. 

1. ¥. St..Ag. & Tech. Inst. OS 
N.Y. State at of Ag. & Hom: 


orman (C.). 
N Dak. Sch. of Forestry (C. 
N. Dak. St. Sch. of Science (C. 


G. H. Vande Bowen 


Orlando Junior (C., 

Drange -Coast (C., ie Costa Mesa, Calif. 
Ottumwa Heights (W,, .)......|/Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Our Lady of Victory (W., 8.)...|Fort Worth 4, Te 
Packer Coll MeFiate ti Inst. at. CW. .)....|Brooklyn 2, N. Paul D. Shafer. 


RG. Matheson (Dean 


Paducah Ji 
Palm Beach Junior 'G John I. Leonard 
Palomar (C., S.) Elon E. Hildreth 


Palos Verdes (C., 

Paris Junior (C., s.) 
Parsons Junior (Cc i 
Pasadena City 

Paul Smee Si, 


Pfeiffer Junior (C) 


BOOMIN ICO). ) cae acces epic o'ele 0.0 528 Phoenix, 
Pierce Sch. of Ag., Clarence W. 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. 
nantly by Negroes; S, summer school; W, 


ix, Ariz........ 
Canoga Park, Calif... 
Pikeville, Ky... 


Richard P, Saunders. 


Chas. E. Thiebaud aay 
W. Harbeson (Prin.).. 

Sneetee L. Buxton 

William C. Pressly 


Sarah W. Briggs 
Albert L. May, Sr 
Chi M. Waggoner 
E. W. Montgomery 


B. Angier Oe )e 
Rica A. Page.. 


C, co-educational; E, extension courses; N, attended predomi- 
women only. Q) President unless otherwise stated, 


Name a 


pine Manet aes r Coll. & Edwards 

0. 
Milita Institute (C., S.).....|Salemb: 
Placer Auburn, 


or (E:) Portland 
ae W.V.Un,(C. S.}| Keyser, W. 
tate Junior (C.) Pratt, K: 
P s .|Maxton, N. 
Oar UN oeeree Pueblo, Colo. . 
8. “ube Be see = Ranger, Tex. 
Dy 4 a Red Oak, low: 
-....|Reedley, Calif 


A inn. > 
= oa Junior © ‘| |Saeramento 18, Calif. . 
Sacred: Heart (W., S.).........- Wichita 12, Kans 
Sacred ieart Junior (W oem N.C 

St. t Berna ‘ 


le 28, 
St. Genevieve ot-she-Pisésir. (W.) haeoule: N.C 
St. John's (C.) Winifield, Kans. . 
St. Joseph Junior (C,, S.).. St. Joseph 10, Mo... 
St. Joseph’s Coll. & Mil. Academy|Hays, Kans 
St. Lawrence Mt. Calvary, Wis.. 
St. Mary, Coil. of (W., E., S.). 
St. Mary’s Sch. & Jr. Goll “(wy 
St. petal 8 Sem.-Jr. (C., E.) 
St. Petersburg, pean 
St. Nazianz, Wis. 
San Angelo, Riga 
San Antonio 5, T 
.|Hollister, Calif. , 
San meetin Coun Valley (C Dr .|San Bernardino, Calit. 
San Diego Junior (C.).. ... {San Diego, Cali 
San Francisco, City Coll. (C.)|San Francisco, Calif. 
San Luis Obispo Junior (C.) . 2... = Luis Obispo, Calif. 
San Mateo Junior (C.). .. (San Matep, Calif 
Santa Ana (C., S,). .,|Santa Ana, Calif... 
Santa Barbara Junior (C E.)...|Santa Barbara, Calif: - 
Santa Maria Junior (C., S.) .|Santa Maria, Calif... . 
Santa Monica City (C., Hes 8). .|Santa Monica, Calif. . 
Santa Rosa Junior (C.). .|Santa Rosa, Calif...., 
Sayre Junior (C.,'S.)..0........ Sayre, OL 
Schreiner Institute tre Kerrville, Tex... 5... 
Scottsbluff Junior a 
Seminole Junior (C.) 
Sequoias, Coll. of He cc, 
Sheldon Junior oe 
Shenandoah (C., 
Shimer yee 
Sinclair (C 


Snow (C 

South Georgia ice 8. ys 
South Texas (C., 3 
Southeast Mo. st Gi, .)....|Cape Girardeau, Mo.. 
Southern Baptist (C.,'S. ...,|Walnut Ridge, Ark... 
Southern Christian Inst. (Cy 
N. ‘ "| Bawards, Miss 


S., 5 

Southern Sem, & Jr. Goli. (W.).. |Buena Vista, Va. 
Southern. Technical Inst peel ../Chamblee, Ga. 
Southern Union (C.)... .; Wadley, Ala. 
Southwest Baptist (GC. Bolivar, Mo.. 
Southern Technical I Chamblee, Ga. 
Southwest Mississippi Jr. es . Summit, Miss. 

| yaxatidonte; £3 


eee rameag College of Colo.) 
Stillman (Ci Ny. eee Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Stockton (C.) “AY ooh ES SIe meee A Stockton, Calif 
BEPALLOPANNVS) «clic recsah baat - Danville, Va 
Sue, Bennett (C.,)8)) oe oe. London, Ky 
SPUN SMV enttacstes ee ola. ob careeand etd, ae 
Bantower Junior (C., 8. ye 


Temple, Mowe. kgiey 
ee )|Martin, Tenn 
Z Athens, Tenn 


Brownsville, Tex 
Ameen Harvey, Ill 


Gen. Sandy Beaver 
R. W. Goddard (Dean) . 


Larges Seng 4 
Mo. Margaret Elizabeth. 


Roland A, Wakefield... . 
iH. C. Sorg (Rector) 


Andrew Edington 
Charles H. Davis, Jr... .- 
0. D, Johns (Supt.)..-..- 
Ivan C. Crookshanks. 
Victor a Gunn (Dean) - 
L. P. Hill 


Paya bat Brumbaugh... . 

C, Bussey (Dir.)...... 
LeRoy V. Good (Dean) . 
Festus M, Cook 


TMI 


H, Randolph (Dir.).. 
W. W. Parker 
yaaa NNW ATEEHOMRSS esha es 


John Long 
Margaret D. Robey...... 
L, A. one VG. 3S ies Sra 


BN WN PNIRNNNE ONE 
a Pam OD ft - oN ‘ 4 


Se yg 


[beet 2s Ronen Jr. (Dean). 
EB, J. Howell 

Joe R. Humphrey 

P. Meek (nee. Oaticer) | x 
James L. Robb 

Henry W. Stilwell 

John F, Barron. 

James L, Beck (Dean) . 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. 
nantly by Negroes; S, summer school; W, women only. 


C, co-educational; E 


extension courses; N, attended redomi- | 
(2) President unless otherwise stated, 2 


Location 
Trenton, Mo.. 


.|Trinidad, Col 


jtura. Junior (C., S.)......-. 
emont Junior ( (C.) 
C (G., 8. 


Vallejo, Calif. 
.| Wayne, Pale siarstarei 


Ventura, Calif. 
Montpelier, Vt 
Victoria, Tex 


Forest City, Towa. 
New York 23, N. Y 


.|Nashville 4, Tenn. . |. 


.| Dover, Del, 


Wesleyan Methodist (C 
WVessington Springs (C., S 


est. Georgia (C.,S.).......... 
estbrook Semi. “i. Coll. (W.) 
V am is nster,,of Southwestern Un. 
Wharton County Junior (C., S.). 
Mhitworth (W.)..........eeces 
William Woods (W.)........... 
ate (C., 8S.) 
ood Junior (C.) 
oodrow Wilson Junior 
_ Chicago City perce 
oreester Junior (C., Bees 
orthington Junior (C +" ets as 5 
Wright (see Eee City Jr.) 
Wyomissing Poly. Inst 
Yakima Valley Hrintor (C1852. 
York Junior (C., 8.) 
Young L. oy Harris (Coa piers 
ruba (C., 


(see 


.|Worcester 8, Mass... . 


Beaver Dam, Wis..... 
on eeutont, Wek. 5 


Webster City, Iowa 
Wenatchee, Wash 
Lexington, Mo 


Biter hs B. Plummer.... 
H. Aldous Dixon 

A. W. Langerak (Dean). . 

Paul peat dela 

pear M. Sellers 

O. A. Bartley . as 

R. C. Mullinax. 


George E. Kline. 
Irvine S. Ingram. 
Milton D. Proctor. 


Carrollton, Ga. ... 
Portland 5, Me.. 


Tehuacana, Tex 
Wharton, Tex. . 
Brookhaven, Miss. 
Fulton, Mo 


Mathiston, Miss 


R. W. Hoffmann (Dir). . 
W. D. Olsen (Dean) 


Arthur C. Harper 

H, A. Hoeglund (Dean). . 
Lester F. Johnson 
Charles Clegg 

J. J, Collins 


Worthington, Minn... 


Wyomissing, Pa 
~ fork, Wash 


.| Young Harris, Ga 
Marysville, Calif 


American Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 


Source: This is based on the 1949-1950 Educational Directory of the United States Office of 
Iducation. The data are from questionaires returned by the institutions in the year 1950, Student 
totals do not include summer school and extension students, nor duplications. 


Year 
Or- No. of 
Name (1) Location gan Governing Official (2) | Std’s 
\dams State (C., E., S.)....:.. Alamosa, QOD se ca'tn 1925 |Ira Richardson.......... 1,677 
labama State Teach. (C., E., 8: 3 Florence, Ala........ 873-1B. B. Norton.....s+.-.. 1,433 
labama State Teach. (C., E., 5. Jacksonville, Ala. ..—. 1883 |Houston Cole........... 1,682 
\labama State Teach. xc, ., B., 8.)| Livingston, Ala......} 1835 |W. W. Hill............. 447 
Jabama St. Teach. (C., E.,8.,N.)|Montgomery, Ala....| 1874 |H. Council Trenholm....|.......]...... 
labama State Teach. (C., H.,S.)|Troy, Ala.:......... 1886" |Cy B. Smith 2s 2 -ee once 923 
\Ibany State (Cr, E., 8. WJcce | AIDA yy Gass ae lcies 1903 |Aaron Brown....,...-.- 549 
mverne-(W.,-40;, 8:)...2......; re ernie 4, Wis 1936 |Sister M. Augustine..... 421 
\mer. Coll. atPhy. Edu. es B.,8)/|Chicago;' Tl... .. os. . 1908 jC. O. Carlstrom (Dir.). 
‘pn-Reno Institute (W., S.)....|/New York 24, N. Y. 1927 |Margaret Wagner (Dean) 125 
\pplachian St. Teach (C., 8. st .|Boone; N. C......... 1903 B. Dougherty. 1,361 
Broce State (C., E., 8. ‘ |Flagstaff, ATID. eels oS 1899 Lacey A. Eastburn. 78 
ona State (C., Ez Pl) elspa sate Tempe, Ariz. 1885 |Grady Gammage. . 4,794 
i ansas St. Teach. (c., E.,S.)..|Conway, Ark. 1907 |Nolen M. ithe: 1,285 
BPO et tt Ss) siete we yc | eS Milford, Conn.. 1886 |Edward J. Brown....... 521 
Toostock St. Nov. Sch. (C., Clifford Wieden (erin). 105 
ustin Peay State (C., a Halbert Harville........ 793 
sall St. Teachers (C., 8.) John R. Emens......... 3,522 
lack Hills Teachers ic. fo Russell BE. Jonas........- 371 
sluefieid State (C., E., AW. ' Henry L. Dickason...... 469 
soston p echers College of the 
City of (C., Syiaict ee = Boston 15, Mass..... 1852 |William F. Looney......- 368 
souve Boston Sais of Physical 
Edueation (W.).......-..-.. Medford 55, Mass. . 1913 |Ruth Wseet (Dir.)....... 175 
owling Green Coll. of Com. (C.,8.) Eevee Green, Ky 1922 |J. Murray Hill, Sr......- 894 
fanterbury (C., §.)........%.-. e, In 1878 |D. R. MacLaury........ 350 
fatholic ae (W., 8.): Pontiacs Bak hone: 929 IR. J. MeVinney......-..- 445 
‘entral Mich.Coll. ofEd. ( E. a) Mt. Pleasant, Mich. .| 1892 |Charles Anspach........ 2,169 
‘entral Missouri St. (C., "Sy. Warrensburg, Mo 1871 |George W. Diemer....... 2,018 
lentral State (C.,JE., ie eae ae Edmond, Okla....:.. 1890 |Max W. Chambers...... 1,397 
lentrai State Teach., (C., E., S.). |Stevens Point, Wis. 1894 | William C. Hamsen...... 960 
ent. Wash. Coll. of Ed. (C., Ea. ,8). Ellensburg, Wash..... 1890 |Robert E. McConnell. ... 1,278 
heyney (now Pa. State Teachers) 
Bee eather Pi Ih Ped eae Chicago 21, Ti... 1869 |R. M. Cook (Dean)...... 773 
hild Education Found. ws )...|New York bs, N. Y...| 1916 |Paxton Blair............ 64 
olo. St. Coll. oF Edu. (C., “s.) peak Cops ew 1890 |William R. Ross......-.- 2,261 
oncord, (C.,#., §.).......-.%- Athens, W. Va....... 1875 |Virgil H. Stewart........ 832 


(1) Gollege unless otherwise stated. 
antly by Negroes; S, summer school; W, 


C, co-educational; 


extension courses; N, attended predomi- 
women only. (2) resident unless otherwise stated, 


‘Baye 


ot Tenn. Ae 

Past Texas\St. Teach. 
Eastern Illinois St. Kon ..|Charleston, Il. .....- 
Eastern Ky. State .-|Richmond, Ky....... 
Eastern aontana Soil. ta Baue. 


Dio 2 Se a ene 
‘astern 6 
(iO CT oS a een ee nee 
Bastern Washington soilese of 
Education (C. 2 
Hdgewood (2) Se aaa 
Fannie A. Smith School vee es 
ille St. Teach. (C.,8 
Fort Valley State (C., E., 


‘Bridgeport 5, ecee: 
aN.) Fayetteville, N at 3S 
-)|Fort Valley, Ga 


General Beadle St. Teach. (C., S.)|Madison, 8: Dak... - 
Geo. Peabody Coll. for Teach. 

(sts Se a eer -|Nashville 4, Tenn... .. 
Georgia Teachers (C., S. c Collegeboro, a 
Glenville State (C., E., Glenville, Va. 
Gorham State Teachers (C., nee Gorham, Me......:.. 
Great Falls, Coll. of (C., B., S.).|Great Fails, Mont 


Harriet eens Stowe Teachers 
Bi oerncn een wigs ah ir se Ss Louis 13, Mo. ..-.. 
St. Louis 12, Mo, .... 
Arkadelphia, AEs, ame 
Spokane 11, Wash.... 
Normal, Il 
-|Terre Haute, Ind... .. 
-|Cedar Falls, Iowa. . - . 
Jackson, Miss........ 
Emporia, Kans....... 
idee sy pea 


Indiana St. eaoh. (C.. Ei. 
Towa St. Teach. (C., 
Jackson (C., E., S., N.)......-- 
Kansas St. Teachers (C., E., S.)-- 

Kansas St. Teach. Cee E. BB) ae 


Keene Teachers (C., >{axeene, IN. His... 
Lesley (W., E., 2) Panu aie Bocuse Ba. Mass. 2 
Longwood (C., Re Pee ha ee wigins 3 Farmville, Va.....°.. 
M ayecka Training Sen. (C.,S.)|Fort Kent, Me....... 


Harrisonburg, Veen. 
-|Farmington, Me...... 
Poughkeepsie, N, Y... 


Rportia Luther, Dr. (C.,'S.)..... 
Maryland State Teach. & N.). 
Maryland State Teach, (C., S.).. 
Maryland State Teach. (C.).... 
Maryland State Teach. (C.).... 
Mass. Sch, of Art (C.).... 
Mass, St. Teach, (C., E., 8. 
Mass. St. Teach, (C., 
Mass. St. Teach, (W.).... .|Framingham, Ma: 
Massachussetts cies oar -)| Lowell, Mass . 
Mass. St. Teach. S,)....|North Adams 
Massachusetts State enon (C, : 


Bowie, Md 
Frostburg, Md....... 
Salisbury, Md........ 
Towson 4, Md....... 
-|Boston 15, 
-|Bridgewater, Mass... . 
-|Fitehburg, Mass, . 


New Ulm, Minn..,....]: 


7 Jonn'D. Messi 


lTrentwell M. White eS; 


Mary Ge! 
C. Gibson Ba Leer rene 


E. SS eantt SA: 

Phares oie GER... . - op Se 
aber G, Buzzard 

F. O'Donnell. . =... +: 


A. G. Peterson.....----+ 
Roben J. Maaske...--.-. 


Walter W. Isle 
Sis. M. Dunstan (meee) 
E. Louise Hoyt (Prin.). 
James W. Seabrook 
Cornelius Troup....----- 
V. A. Lo 


Ruth M. Harris......-+- 
G. A. Naylor, Jr.~-.-+++ 
Dean D. MeBrien....--- 
Sister M. F. Xavier. . 
Raymond W. Fairchild. . 
Ralph N. Tirey 
Malcolm P. Price... ..-.. 
Jacob L, Reddix 
David L. MacFarlane... - 
Rees H. Hughes.....---- 
Lleyd P. Young 


Dabney S. Laneaster....- 
R. FE. Crocker (Prin.) . 
G. Tyler Miller.-....-+-- 
Rirol L. Dearborn, ....-- 
A.-O Donnell. sce s 
Gait L. Schweppe 
William E, Henry 
Lillian Compton.......s- 
Jefferson D. Blackwell. 
Earle T. Hawkins....... 
G. L. Reynolds... .<. .+- 
Jonni Melly 22. eae 
Blis.F: White..= -. 3.0 <5 
Martin PF, O’'Connor..... 
James Dugan 
Grover C. Bowman. . 


College unless otherwise stated. 
mantly by Negroes; S, summer school; W, 


C, co-educational: 
women only. (2) Pr 


E, 


extension courses; N, attended predomi- i 
esident unless otherwise stated. brea 


Salem, Mass. 1854 (Edward A. Sullivan. . 

Massachusetts State Teach. (C.).| Westfield, Mass......| 1839 Edward J. Scanlon. . 
Mass. St. Teach. (C., E., 8.)....|Worcester 2, Mass.. 1871 |Kugene A. Sullivan. 5 
Michigan State Nor. (C.; ®., S.).|Ypsilanti, Mich, .... 1849 |Rugene B. Elliott....... 
Mills School for Nursery, Kinder- 

parte & Primary Teachers aieice 

“Sheet 2 SES a oe New York 11, N. Y.../} 1909 |Amy Hostler (Dir.)...... BA 

Miner Teachers US SS Ns) ciee a Washington, D..C....} 185% Wnechors Clark ‘ 3 
Minn. St. Téach, con .) + ee Bemidji, Minn,....... 1919 |Charles y Stattgast : 
Minn. St, Teach, (C., 8.)....|Mankato, Minn...... 18671G; Ee saw sord Seas 73 
Minn. St. Teach, (C, oa aa -|Moorhead, Minn..... 188710) We Snaar 3.282. .s5 ; 
pane. at aeeo8 (C6, 8.). 25S a ane en Sineine 869 |John W. Headley Sh aiReneels 96 

inn, § each, yinona, DD....... 1858 MINN. .«) cst bae eae 5S 
Rae. es e (ed Duluth Branch) age : 

88. Southern (C., E., S.)..... Hattiesburg, Miss....| 1912 |Robert CG. Cook......... 
Mt. Angel Women's (S:)....... Mt. Angel, Ore....... 1915 |Mother M. Ursula....... a 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers (W., S.)|Buffalo 14, N. Y......] |... |Sister Francis de Sales Dae 
Murray State (C., B...8.)........ EUR a TY oo iy, ele yy 1923 |Ralph H. Woods........ 101) 
NationalColl.of Ed. (Dartc:, B.,S.)|vanston, I... ..... 1886 |i<, Richard Johnson, .... 6!) 
Nebr. St. Teach. (C., Ee s') Youn Chadron, Nebr...:... 1911 |Wiley G. Brooks........ 48 
Nebr. St. Teach, (C., E., 8.)..... Kearney, Nebr....... 1905 |Herbert L. Cushing..... . 5: 
Nebr, St. Teach: (C,, iE eo: eee Peru, Nebr..........-| 1867 |R. A. Queile (Dean). .... 50 
Nebr. St. Teach. (C., E., 8.)..... Wayne, Nebr......... 1891 |Victor P. Morey........ 6 
New Haven St. Teach. (C., b.,S.).|New Haven, Conn....| 1893 |S. M. Brownell........_- 6 
N. J. State Teach. (C., E., 8.)...|Glassboro, N. J.......| 1923 Edgar F, Bunce......... 3 
N. J. State Teach. (C., B., S.).... |Jersey City, N. J 1929 |Forrest A. Irwin:........ 42 
N. J. State Teach. (C., E., 8.)...|Newark 4, N. J....... 1855 |John B. Dougall........ 44 
N. J, State Teach. (C., E., 8.)...|Paterson 3, N. J...... 1855. |Clair S. Wightman... ... 3 
N. J. State Teach, (C,, E., 8.) ..|Trenton 5, N.J:..... 855. pipscbe 6 WV CSU ince cate heees 8 
N. J, State Teach. (C., E., S.)...]Upper Montclair, N. J.} 1908 An SDESEUG «SF aoe eee 9 
N. Mex. Highlands Un. ne ’., B., S$.) {Las Vegas, N. Mex.. 1893 aware Eyring . 50 
N. Mex. Western (C., E., 8.).. . .|Silver Cis an Mex,. 1893 |Haddon W. James..... 6 
N.Y. St. Coll. forTeach, (C., B.,S.) |Albany 3, Evan R, Collins... ... 0°, 131 
N. ¥. State Teach. (C., ict Risto iy eS Donald M. Tower....... 7 
N. Y. State Teach. (C., E., S.). ||Buffalo 9, Harry Rockwell......._. 135 
N. ¥. State Teach. (C., BE.) S.). /|Cortland, Donnal V. Smith... 211.) 85 
N.Y. State Teach, (C., B., S.).; Fredonia, Leslie R. Gregory.....,. 8 
N. Y¥. State Teach. (C., E.. S. ). .|Geneseo, N. Herbert G. Espy...,. es Ve 

(1) 


. - |New Paltz, N. Y...... 


N. Dak. St. Teach. (C:; 

IN. Dak. St. Teach. eee 
North Texas State (C., 8): 
ortheast Misaouristate Teachers 


(C., E., S.) 
ie Idaho Coll. of Ed. (C., 
Pe 
2G 


erin St. Teach. 
Ne abe MissouriSt. 


‘Oregon D Cail of Ed. (C., 
Panzer Coll. of oyscal Educati 
and Hygiene (C 
Pa. State Teachers @. E 
. State Teachers (C., BE. 
. State Teachers (C., N.) 


Location 


He Valley City, N 


Denton, Tex 
Kirksville, Mo 


Lewiston, Idaho 
DeKalb, Dl 


'|Marquette, Mich 
Havre, Mont 


ay ‘Aberdeen, s. 


-|Monmouth, Ore. . 
n 


Fast Orange, N. J.... 


. .|Bloomsburg, Pa. . 
.|California, 


Cheyney, ee 


. State Teachers (C., 8. a ns Clarion 


. State Teachers (C., 

. State Teachers (C., E 

. State Teachers (C., E. 

. State Teachers (C., S. 
Pa. State Teachers (C., E., 

. State Teachers (C., E., os 

. State Teachers (C., S. y Bice 

. State Teachers (C., E., S.) 

. State Teachers (C., E., S.) 
Pa. State Teachers (C., E., S.). 
Perry Kindergarten Nor. Sch. (W.) 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teach. (C., 8.) 
Plymouth Teachers (C., S.)..... 
‘R. I. Coll. of Te (Ce Easy 
St. John (W., 


Ran 


Nes 
arate 
) 


nn 


Hares 
) 


Ann 


Sok 


St. Mary’s fre OW. SE. ees O'Fa 


St. Paul Diocesan Teach. (W., 8.) 
St. Paul’s Poly. Inst. (G.,8.).... 
Sam HoustonSt. Teach. (C., E.,8.) 
Southeast Mo. St. (C., E., 8. Ne 
Southeastern State (C., E., S.). 
Southern Idaho Coll. of Ed 


, id: ¢ 
Southern State Teach. (C 
Southw. Tex. St. Teach. (C. 
Stout Institute (C., S.) 
Sul Ross State (C., E., 
Teachers College, "Athenaeum of 
Ohio (C., s. 
Teachers College of the City of 
Boston (C., E., 
‘Teachers College of ee 
University (C. 
Teachers Inst. 0: 
Training School for Teachers of 
Mechanic Arts..../......... 
Vermont St. Teach. (C., §.)..... 
Vermont St. Teach. (C., eg 
Vermont St. Ten (C., Sic 
Viterbo (W 


-|Bast Parcnaoure Pa. 


Edinboro, Pa 


.|Indiana, Pa. . 


Kutztown, Pa.:...... 
Lock Hayen, Pa 


Millersville, Pa 


. .{Shippensburg, Pa 
.|Slippery Rock, Pa 


West Epes ie 
Boston 16, 
Chicago 5, nm 
Plymouth, N 
.|Providence 8, R. I.. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
lion, 

St. Paul op Minn 
Lawrenceville, Va. 
Huntsville, Tex.. 


-|Cape Girardeau, Mo.. 


-|Durant, Okla 


Albion, Idaho... 
Ashland, Ore... .. 
Springfield, S. Da 
San Marcos, Tex. 


if Menomonie, Wis.. 


Alpine, Tex 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio... 


Boston 15, Mass. ;*.. ? 


New York 27, N. Y. 
New York 33, N. Y 


South Boston, Mass. . 
Castleton, Vt 


‘|Lyndon ‘Center, Vt. 
La Crosse, Wis 


S.) 
Washington ‘St. Nor. Sch. (C., 
West Texas State ©. ane Ss. zo 
W. Va. State (C., 
Western Carolina Teach, (C., 8.) 
Western Ili. St. (C., 
Western Ky. State (Comm ADS 
ees Mick. Coll. of Bduc. (e% 
Western Mont. Coll. of Edu. (C., 
Peeters Wash. Coll. of Edu. (C., 
Wheelock (W.).....s-:e.-0-ecs 
Willimantic St. Teach. ae ,E., 8.) 
Wilson Teachers (C., E., S.) - 
OS Leach, (C., 


N.) 

Wisconsin State (C., 

Wisconsin St. Teach. 
Wisconsin St. Teach. 
Wisconsin St. Teach. 
Wisconsin St. Teach. 
Wisconsin St. Teach. 
Wisconsin St. Teach. 
Wisconsin St. Teach. 


8. 
E., 


Machias, Matis, atc? 
.|Canyon, Tex 
Fairmont, W. 
Cullowhee, N. 
Macomb, fil 
. |Bowling Green, Ky... 


Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
Dillon, Mont 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Boston 15, Mass. 
Willimantic, Conn. . 
.|Washington 9, D. C.: 


Winston-Salem, N C. 


./Superior, Wis. 


A Platteville, Wis.. 
.|River Falls, Wis. 
. Whitewater, Wis.. 


Governing Official (2) 


William J. Haggert: 
Charles W. Hunt u 


'|/Harvey M. a ee 


Charles C. .W: 
Frederick W. reste 


Clara ts Hester (Dir.) . 
Sidney D. Williams 
John C: MeMillan 


rewire A. Tape 
H. Vande eozart 
Ne oah B, Steele 


w 


Henry M. Gunn.... 


Margaret C. Brown 
Harvey A, Andrus 
Robert M. Steele. 
Leslie P. Hill. ..... 
Paul G. Chandler 
Joseph F, Noonan 

L. H. Van Houten 
Willis E 

Quincy A. W- Rohrbach. . 
Richard T. eb 
James G. M 

Daniel L. Biernendester= 
Harry L. Kriner 

Dale W. Houk 

Charles S. Swope 
Harriot Jones (Prin. 
Herman H. Hegner 
Howard R. Jones 
Lucious A. Whipple 
Robert B. Navin 
Mother M. Borgia 

R. J. 

J. Alvin Russell 
Harmon Lowman........ 
W. W. Parker, 

T. T. Montgomery 


R. H. Snyder. . 
Elmo N. Stevens 

J. Howard Krame. 
John G. Flowers. . 
Verne C. Fryklund 
Richard M, Hawkins. 


Sister M. Theodine 
L. A. Sennett (Prin.)..... 
James P. Cornette 


Paul V. Sangren......... 
Rush Jordan 


William W. Haggard 
Winifred E. Bain. 
J. Eugene Smith. 
Walter E. Hager. 


Francis L. Atkins........ 
Jim Dan Hill... 

W. R. Davies.... 
Rexford S. Mitchell...... 
J. Martin Klotsche 
Forrest R. Polk 

CLO: 

E. H. Kieinpell 


Robert C. Willims....... 1,585 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. C, co-educational; E, extension courses; N, attended predomi- 
nantly by Negroes; S. summer school; W, women only. (2) President unless otherwise stated. 


Aner College iacmites Sarma ee 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


lege Greek Letter Fraternity is Phi 
“The. oldest American college College, Will be 


organized at William and 
organizd in 1885. 


a Alpha Society, founded Nov. 26, 1825, is the oldest of all the Greek Letter Frate 
have cae ined a continuous extistence. 


responding Secretary of the Nadonat yee fk Conference is Dr. Wilbur H- 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 


tary-Treasurer of the Professional Interfraternity Conference is John R. Kuebler, 


The Secre 
E. Washington St., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Paar of.College Honor Societies is Dean Robert W. Bis! 


“The 
Ueaivecsity of ‘Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21 


_ The Secretary of the National Conference on College Fraternities_and Societies 1s Mrs. Clarences4 


Sale, 3709 Lenox Drive, Fort Worth 7, Texas, 


tary of the National Panhellenic Conference is Mrs. EK. Granville Crabtree, 85 Dean 
Sekine. = and of the Professional Panhellenic Association, Miss Vera A. Gerhart, c/o E. 


Brookline, Mass.; 


Wright Co., 2545 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 32, Pa.. 


Phi Beta Kappa (General 
Va., Dec. 5, 1176. The United 


~~ 


Date | Active| Mem- er | 
Fraternities Found. | Chapt.| bers National Hapdinoanted {| 
oo A SS ee 1904 34 14,500 | 7530 Sheridan Rd., pufeago 26 26, a ; 

ake Chi Rho. teat eed 4 ARO 19 1431 | 225 Lafayette St., N. ¥ 
Alpha Delta Gamma. wks 1924 7 ,650 | 6813 W. Hobart Ave., eaiekay 31; m. 
‘Alpha Delta Pl 1832 27 | 14,648 | 347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N. ¥. \ 
Alpha Epsilon Pi 2 1913 55 | 10,000 | 4 No. 8th St., St. Louis hi Mo. é 
Alpha Gamma Rho.... 1904 32 13,743 | 706 Michigan, Urbana, I sib 
Alpha Gamma Upsilon. 1922 10 ,80 13141 Corbett St., Detroit 13, Mich. Py 
Alpha Kappa Lambda. 1914 7 2,463 |. 333 Park Ave., Clarendon Hills, Ill. 
Alpha Phi Liphe = a 1906 220 20,000 | *Suite 311, 3453 So. State St., Chicago 16, t.. 
Alpha Phi Delta... ....... Se elt here 25 4,469 | 1430 Mass. Ave., Cambri age 38, Mass. i 
Alpha. Sigma Phi (a)..........-. 1845 53 22,000 | 31 W. Winter St, Delaware, Ohio i! 
Alpha, Tau Omega... .,......... 1865 105 48,500 | 627-29 E. Green St., Champaign, yf i 
Beta Gamma Sigma........5.5.- 1916 53 20,000 | 106 U. H., Iowa City, Towa 4 
Beta Sigma. Rho. ;............-) 1910 il ,350 | 21 B. 40th St., New York, N. Y. i 
YSU UCTS SES ee re a 1839 95 62,987 | 208 E. High Sts Oxford, Ohio ' 
<1 2 ra 1824 34 | 14,466 | 312 Connally Blag., Atlanta 3, Ga. ot 
Chi Psi. 1841 27 11,150 | 1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
“eT LNG) SRS ata 1890 38 15,000 |. 16 So. Clinton St., Lowa City. Iowa §. 
Delta Kappa Epsilon... ........ 1844 50 29,000 | 50 Vanderbilt Ave., Koh Nas ie | 
EVAN Eee MSc ib etree teu 5-5i8 8 1827 15 3.77: 15 William St., New York 5, ¥. Xs ae 
BIPIPAN EAL fd cide iG SN eG As 1847 9 3,775 | 270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y vie 
ete Sigma hls: cc ul eee es 1899 66 18,184 | 218 Woolworth _Bidg., Springfield, Ohio | 
Data Taw Delta ic. kes 1859 82 35,828-| 333 No. Penn. St., Tndianapolis 4, Ind.) 
Metta Upson. blk jwise ened 1834 61 ,500 | 271 Madison Ave., ; Y 
UATIMMNOURC otek cece es Dude 1905 9 3,200 | 256 B. Irvin Ave., State College, P 
Kappa Alpha Order, ,......0....- 1865 74 30,000 | 303 Martin Brown Bidg., Tauieeiie 2. Ky. 
Kappa Alpha Socicty........... 1825 9 2,800.) 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y¥: 
Kappa Delta Phi.............:. 1900 9 2,048 | 58 Beaver St., Keene, N. H. 
Kappa Delta TE oe ee 1905 17 5,100 | 443 Grove St., Rahway, N. J 
STEERS Ea or ee 1911 12 3,400 | 1132 Albany St., Sorerted: aN ie 
oh SE Te Be ee 1869 122 59,008 | Box 150, Carmel 5 eae 
Kappa Sigma Kappa........,... 1867 50 50! Box 609; Fairmont, W. 
Lambd® Chi Alpha............. 1909 88 47,000 | 2029 N. Meridian | St., ts, Indlanapots 2 pe Ind. 
Cea Tae 23 DRY Se ea 1911 198 14,000 | 913 U'St., N.W 
Phi Alpha. . 1914 16 4,744 | 210 B. amingean St. Baltimore 2, Md, 
Phi Alpha Zet 1860 9 2,290 | State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
Phi Delta Theta 1948 110 58,359 | 2-10 So. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
Phi Epsilon Pi, 1904 36 8,800 | 520 Lewis Tower Bldg., voliadeinie4 2,. Pa. 
Phi Gamma Delt: 1848 79 40,000 | 1001 15th St., N.W., Washington 5 area | 
Phi Iota Alpha....... POS i a Fek ccs cee sees ele 7303. Ferret St., New Orleans, La, 
PhiKappa...).... 1889 23 7,525 | 435 Commercial Sq., C incinnati 2, Ohlo 
Rhiwmnnna Pale. .....sa ccs. .s 1852 52 25,000 | 1940 1, 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Sigma...../........ 1850 43 15,456 | 335.8. 16th St., Phila. 2, Pa, 
PU GD DR DAU ie... sisted v wets 1906 66 17,000 | 15 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
EVO DBIDRS CORE. a sie ais vedas 1918 9 5,400 | 12 Park St., Orono, Me, 
Phi Sigma Deltas. . cu cles 1909 24 520! 47 W. 43d St., New were 18, N. Y. 
Phi Sigma Epsilon.......... ene 1910 18 4,500 | 606 Union Bk. Bidg., Daven ort, Towa 
Pol Bigmankappa ’ so. ec 1873 63 21,868 | 59 FE. Madison St. Chicago 2, 
Pe ISOMNAWAT DOE. oD. oc boc wo 1868 100 40,000 | 1294 Union Ave., Memphis 4 The 
1 Ths wlio oY ERS 221) UR an on oa 1895 33 10,632 | 1440 Broadway, ‘New York 18, N.. ¥, | 
eS BG 6] 18 es ee Re ee 1833 29 16,600 | 420 Lexington ‘Ave., New York LT aN Y. | 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 1856 127 68,804 | 1856 Sheridan Rd., Mvanston, Ill. 
Sigma Alpha Mu.......... 1909 47 11,000 aoe W. 42d St., New York 18, N 
ROLNTAEU MOM rats ree) iule yeeea Site «ace 1855 119 55,831 | 35 BE. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, i 
ZING Eee tibiae hace bse vase 1869 107 52,400 | 745 ‘Tilinols Bldg., ‘Tudianapolls ands 
SHEN A ERI vhs Fs, vital vicleligle «© 1827 10 3,000 | 149 Broadway, New York 6, 
Sigma Phi Epsilon...........4.. 1901 98 33,000 | 1900 W, Broad St., Richmond 30. Va. 
[U-haul Fa BS Se a ae 1897 41 11,122 | 1137 EB: Jersey St., Blizabeth 4, N. J. 
Sigma Tau Gamma... .....5 000. 1920 33 11,709 | 2912 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 17, N.Y. 
eb aa a aS By) EM Solo Le a 1917 6 2,000 | 1619 W. Thompson ‘St Phila, 21, Pa, 
Square and Compass,........... 1917 5 4,000 | 7530 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Til. 
‘TaW Alpine OMEEA. 6s... sks ws 1920 10 1,200 | 2754 Grand Concourse, Bronx 50, esp YY, 
Ran wDelhbebalso cack. ss a wvsssrais 1910 22 4,900 | 200 Fifth Ave.. New York 10, N.Y 
Tau Epsilon Phi..).-)..... 2.0). 1910 38 8,500 | 627 W. 115th St., New. York 25, N. Y. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon........:.... 1899 80 17,000 | 631 B. Green at |, Champaign, Til. 
WhetanGhiler wotah tetas. baseless 1856 100 35,000 | 436 Broad St., Bk. Bldg., ‘Trenton 8, N. J. 
Theta Delta Ohlie foc... .s.. wus 1847 28 | 13,779 | 353 W. 57th de New York 1 ae 
Theta IappA Pine Ga iss os 1919 22 4,210 | 51 Mass. Ave., Worcester 2, Mass. 
Neti aklinitepet cr nameinoars 5 6 ssh 1864 45 17,500 | 5473 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo, 
| NGEN Ys Re See ee Ge at 1907 17 6,112 | 104 Central St., Evanston, Ill. { 
Upsilon Delta Sigma, ... 1920 1 Sine ae eo 69-11 Yellowstone eves, , Forest ry N. BS 
Zeta Bete DATS sack See Ges cs 1898 47 12,200 | Suite 403, 45 W. 45th N. Y. 19, tH 
Zeta P: 1847 31 2-93 | 31 Hast 39th St., New vork 16, N. Y, 


Ga. Inst, of Tech., Atlanta, Ga. 
a 1902 | 71 | 21,467 | 5503 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis 


dministration: 
pha Kappa Psi..... Riorisa s .-| 1904 61 25,000 | 612 Nee ne ‘Commerée 
é : : anapolis 
1919 22 7,637 a agerty Halli, Ohio St. Un., alt 


i ul 
24,500 | 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, ee Ve 


| 619 Bankers pipet ea: ee 
4660 Buckingham Rd 


" 1892 33 | 17,023 | 59 E. Madison St., Gillan © 
1889 | , 28 16,000 | 508 No. Grand Bivd., St. i bots 3 if Mo. 
BaP Be Phi Kappa. oe PTO 220 UL. 234 15,000 | 808 7th sate Faimeta Highlands, Ala, et 1 
see REDS, ..-| 1906 115 37,000 | 2034 Ridge Homewood, Ill. — 
1916 15 4,634 | Bradley Cniv, es Tova 


Spee, dak. S ~ | 315 Univ, Hall, Iowa City, Ia. 
Ecincering: 


Kappa Eta Kappa aq 
(El PS NGeE Ad Pe cee ee 4832WashburnAv.So. Minneapolis10. Minn, 

Wer sitionces tare eae a 6415 N. Maplewood Ave., Ch ae a 45, TH. 

apse as Oo eau 11) 700 P.O. Box 244, Reno, Nev. 


nglish: : ‘S 
Sigma Tau Delta........02... 1924 86 9,600 | 808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. afte. a 
ndustrial Education: R 
Tota Lambda Sigma.......... 1925 19 3,396 iss Hall, Un. of Tenn., mia: 

4 : = , Tenn, 


‘ 


J ournalism; : 
lgma Delta: Obie. eS eee .-| 1909 87 | 16,000 | 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, 1. 


4 Phi Delta Phi. . : ait 
_ Sigma Delta Kapr .| 1914 21 12,500 | 414 Connally aay Xana Ga. 
r ems Nu Phi. 4 .| 1902 24 4,356 | 1755 Que St. N.W ashington 9, D, oe 
f oy A ae HGF... sc oe AOLE 20 2,500 | 1218 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. ‘ 
icine: ' 
_ Alpha Kappa Kappa «.| 1888 45 23,972 | 683 EB. tes St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


woeltal Sigma Vb -f- 1918 8 | 1'500 | 113 W. 68th St., ‘New York 23,.N.Y. 
Dambda Phi Mu S .| 1920 10 1,500 | 1023 65th St., Brooklyn 19, N.Y. _ ‘ 
~+-| 1882 42 18,500 | 90 The Highlands, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Re > 
1894 Pd 2,000 | 1790 Penfield Rd., Penfield Wa - 
1888 4 2,000 | Rm. 305, 37 BS, 20th St., Phila. 3, Pa: : - 
1891 39 17,065 | Morgantown Va. Re: 
, Chi 1889 54 | 34,000 | 103 W. eeckwand Dr., Valdosta, Ga. Es 
* Phi Delta Epsilon 1904 50 10,000 | 328 W. 83rd St., New York 24, N.Y. 
Phi Lambda Kappa 1907 16 4,000 | 134 Market Pl., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. i P 
Phi Rho Sigma 1890 27 11,000 | 108 McClellan Dr., Pittsburgh 27, Pa. a 
Theta Kappa Psi 1879 37 18,349 | 127 Peachtree St. 'N.E., Atlanta. 8, Ga. a 
ic: : BS 
as a (Sinfonia)...... 1898 114 4,000 | College Station, Murray, Ky, ; - 
Optometric: & 
: sa) 192 2 |°_5,000 | 5819 N. Broad St., Phila. 41, Pa, Sa 
Bore Delian . a Ei 1917 6 5,000 | 207 Main St., Vincennes, Ind! 3 
Omega Epsilon Phi..;........ 1919 9 2,200 | 4405 13th ‘Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. ” 
_ Phi Theta Epsilon ene. aie, (a) (a) (a) Spencer Ave. & 12th St., Phila, 41, Pa. E 
Osteopathic: : 
Ri ei ie hisiae% 1912 b) |........| 218 W. Madison St., Pontiac, Til. j 
Alpha Tau Signa. Tg take Sa is | A 323°) 27 Park View, Logan, Ohio 
PATIASCIUD . oases the cee 1898 6 2,000 | 7310 Grand River Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
Tota Tau Sigma..,..........- 1903 6 dee’ a6 Beier aa Ataae rice Minit, a 
roo v el 
ea ae ae : Te 8 1,650 | 5 N. Gore Ave., Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
1924 4 565 | 203 W. 5th St., E. Liverpool, Ohio 
1915 6 1,292 | 5 N. Gore Ave., Webster Groves 19, Mo. “a 
Ca eee 1903 2 400 | 129 B. Grand River Ave., E. Lansing, Mich, 
Pharmacy: 5 Sie 
1 1,475 | 1359 Cedar Rd., Cleveland, Ohio , ; 
aos “ yan Omega. 1379 ri 18,500 | 179 Longwood ‘Ave., Boston, Mass. aM 
Phi Delta Chi... 1883 21 | 11,000 | 3134 N, High St., Columbus 2, Ohio 3 
Education: J 
pays ae nciion, cation ay Ueertnch trad 1913 35 6,600 | 3747 No. Linwood Ave., Ind. 18, Ind. ; 
Pesce Kappa PreteNePagnthaietetate cist 1920 8 4,000 | 1300 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N, Y. 
Tere a ic Pe ae aed Si eis aks 1903 9 2,700 | 160 Middleboro Ave., E. Taunton, Mass. 
eee Pa is) oe ea 1906 8 iz 000 | 39th & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HONOR AND RECOGNITION a fae 
eee EEE 
Date | Active| Mem- 
Societies Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 


Advertising: 


Alpha Delta Sigma....... sak 1913 33 7,000 Sch. of Journalism, Un. of Mo.,Colombia, Mo. 
Agriculture: 


46 23,000 | 1010 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D, C. 
Gamma Sigsid spoltaeen es. «tole 1905 11 57000 | Ohio State Univ., Columbus 9, Ohio 


- Band: 


area ere 
ae 


Sere Gere mieten 


Theta Chi Delta......-...... 


Civil Engineering: 
; Epsil 


stry: 


Omicron Kappa Upsilon 


‘Drama: 


Alpha Psi Omega (a)......... 


National OT aid 


Ne ar res 
Theta. Rieke BATES sarge cen fos 


Earth Sciences: 


Sigma Gamma Epsilon. Beets 


Eepuembca: : 


Maccution: S 


Kappa Pot ‘io li: OE Gee 


Engineerin 


ta icapp N u (Blectrieal).... 
NIIMUMIIL Ey cite p(y sg oe ww te 
2 CG 5 ee 


Forensics: 


Delta Sigma Rho (a)..-...... 
Pi Kappa Delta (a)........... 


Forestry: 
x. 


T TS SS Si eee ne 


Fr 
Freshman: 


Phi Eta cea BE ee 


General 


Delta? Phi Alph (a) 
Histor 

Phi i ha Theta 
Journalism: 

Alpha Deita (a) 

Pi Delta Epsilon (a) 


aw: 
Order of the Coif 
Leadership 
Omicron Delta Kappa 
Paseo epatica: 


ner Mu Epsilon........ ae 


u Epsilon 


Mechanical Engineering: 
PiTaw Sigma. iki. 


Medicine: 

Alpha Omega Alpha 
Military: 

Pershing Rifles. . . 

Scabbard and Blade 
Pharmacy: 

Rho Chi 
Physical Science; 


Lambda Delta Lambda.....;. 


Physical Training: 

Sigma Delta Psi 
Physics: 

Semel Pi Sigma (a) 
Political Science: 

Pi Sigma Alpha (a) 
Pre Medical: 

Alpha Epsilon Delta (a) 
Psychology: 

Psi Chi (a) 


Public Health; 


Phi Sigma Tota. (a) 
Scholastic: 


Delta Epsilon Sigmor (x) 


Science: 
Chi Beta Phi (a) 


Happa iesppa Pat Bee state Soho 


ipecie Beta Beta (a)....... a 
JSC) ee ern 


ench; 
IRM hon l'a so wp o Weeke’e 


samma Alpha (graduate) . 
Sigma Zeta (undergraduate) . 


15,000 


9,200 
11,000 


10,000 


-2,150 
18,800 


(d) 
5,000 
~ 600 
21,059 
8,000 
15,376 


4,850 
14,096 


6,000 


7,500 
24,710 


2,500 


(d) 
24,000 


e 


155,000 
(a) 


8,800 
9,100 


1,187 
15,600 


7,000 
17,070 
8,000 
17,633 
12,300 


16,700 


25,000 
50,000 


4,500 
1,747 
2,015 
8,000 
6,500 
8,700 
8,000 


1,065 | 


7,000 
2,369 
4,000 


7,000 
2,800 


ha 8 8 ag te Dillsb 


Dept., Univ. of Ni 
IT No. Adams St., Mt. 


Okla. A. & M. Coll., Stillwater, Okla, 


2148S. 3 W., Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Mt, Vernon, Iowa 


Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miss. St. Coll. for Women, Columbus, 
366 Ch Hall, 


andler Columbia Unt 
New York 27, N. Y. 
Wim. Jewell College, Li 


4540 Winnequeh Rd., Rt. 5, Madison 4, W 
St. Louis Univ., St. Louis3,Mo. 
106 Univ. Hall, Iowa City, Iowa 
State Univ., Iowa City, Ia. 

77 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Capital Univ. Columbus 9, hie 
Pa St. Coll. State College, P 


Ohio St. Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Heidelberg Coll., Tiffin, Ohio 


ain pang meet wnt Pe ae 


urg, P: 
201 So. 30th St., Lincoln 8, “Nebr. 
Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Uniy. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 
1713 Glenmere Blvd., Greeley, Colo. 


Sch. of Forestry, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho 


see IE acts ie et 


2336 Webster St., Berkeley, Calif. ; 
202 Un. Bldg., Un. of Cinn., Cincinnati {) 
21, Ohio > 
415 First Ave., New York 10, N. Y 

¢/o Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles 7 Calif. 
College Hall, Un, of Pa., Phila. 4, Pa, 
2812 Livingston St., Allentown, Pa. 


Western Illinois State Coll., Macomb, a 
5738 Howe St., Pittsburgh 6.P. 


Un. of Okla, Law Sch., Norman, Okla. 

Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio” 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

a ne es Northwestern Un., Rvant | 
ston 


School of Mech. Eng., Purdue Univ, La 
fayette, Ind. 


Box 47-57, Slaterville Springs, N. ¥. 


Un, of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
705 No. Main St., West Lafayette, Ind. 


Univ. of N. Mex., Albuquerque, N. M. 
206 Naomi St., Fairmount, W. Va. 
Phy. Edu. Dept.,Mich.St.Coll.,Lansing, Mich. 
Penn, State Coll., State College, Pa. 
417 City Hall, Balto 2, Md, 

303 Upland Rd., Havertown, Pa. 


Dept. of Psychology, Uniy. of Nebr. 
Pincaln, Nebr. * . | 


55 Shattuck St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 
Marshall College, Huntington 1, W. 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N eye ve 


Central State Teach. Gon Stevens Poin 
Wis. (Gilbert Faust) cut 


‘appa Delta. SRE chien 


a Delta Ph (a). 22-2. 
nee Research: 
ma Xi, Society of the....... 
lent Activities: 


Admits both men and wom c) In Catholic Colle; es ani 
The United Chapters organized 1883. oe d) No information ges 


Date | Active | ; 
Found. |Chapt. National Headquarters 


Ore A Ee ge Suite 502-04, 320 N. Meridian St., 
: ‘ anapolis 4, Ind. 
AOR SEER Oe 1103 &, Armour Blyd., Kansas city, 
E Rm. 1134, 185N. Wabash Ave. Chig 
bis noe ao 150 Claremont Ave., New Yor! oF Yo 
a hte vav ete si = crate : 112 So, Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio | 
BC cts io ets aeotats Rm. 214, 317 Howard St., Evanst 
at ae 1405 Hardy Ave., Independengy Mo. 
481 Torrence Rd., 2, Ohio 
1569 Sherman Ave. -, H 
88 | 15 7,601 | P.O. Box 1296 Wace 
emai aula 2245 Grandin Rd., 


es : 100 W. No. Broadway, Columbus 2, 
Dyers) aat a iatoke-teeuak 3328 Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4 

iet laee st tote ates 0 No. Wacker Dr., Chieago 6, ii 

Pora-Alpha Pi*. ooo... cae 000 230 N. Glenwood, Chicago 40, Til. 

<appa tee NO TS 27 eps atels oats 20 No. Wacker Dr., Chic Til. 

TE DS Le ea ae ee ea oe Landers Bldg; 'Sprinedold te 

Kappa earaina PL) (C)) aires ape ace -< 5,000 | 7139 S. Lafayette ‘Ave., Chicago 9, Il. z 
appa Kappa Gamma.......... : 603 Ohio State Savings Blidg., Coluniivud a 


+ 15, Ohio 
ambda Sigma Phi (d).......... Miss Blaine Perlstein, 31-24 89th St., Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y. 
Suite 252, 08" Church St., Pek tain ie 
2231 Brockway Rd., Cleveland 18, Ohi 
Beiatate ars ron et ood St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
2352. Delaware Ave., Rm. 206, Kenmore 17, 


N. 
Pi Lambda Sigma.............. 2414 Boone St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sigma pee PAU) «Sia aearaioparats oe 1874 Greenbay Rd., Winnetka, Il. 
BMA WOR DDE. fio oo eee sede « 129 BE. Market Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind, | 
Sigma Sigina | Sigma... ol 2 2120 Fredonia, Muskogee, Okla. 
Theta Phi Alpha 0 189 Main St., ‘Milford, Mass. : 
Theta Sigma Spall 19614 Gardenview Dr., Mapas Heights, Onto ‘ 
Theta Upsilon. 199 15th Ave., Columbus = 
Zeta Tau Alpha. 708 Church Sts Evanston, ‘nl. 6 


eB (a) As of August 1, 1946, Phi Omega (founded at the University of Nebraska on March 5, 1910), 


merged with Delta Zeta Sorority. (b)-No information received. (c) Scholastic and Activity Honor 
Society of Catholic Women’s Colleges. (d) In process of reorganization and unable to furnish information, 
'(*) Cidest Jewish Sorority in the United States. 


i PROFESSIONAL SORORITIES E } 


 S 


Date_} Active |~-Mem- 


Sororities Found.| Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
Agriculture & Allied Arts: ra 
- Alpha Alpha Gamma. aera aretyitae 1920 6 (a) 11285 Pearl St., W. Los Angeles, Calif. , 
Commerce: 
Phi Chi Theta... 2. seer eee 1924 29 5,300 | 2329 No. Kedvale Ave., ROSE. Th. ? 
feni.Gamma Nu... . oss... 1924 12 3,050 | 2610 East 78th St., Chicago 49, ill 2 
Business Administration: x 
mpslion Kita Phi... ........6- 1930 5 241 | 67 East Cedar St., Chicago 11, Ml. 
Dentistry: 
PROM ANIME. oi5 5 ois «tinge on oe 1918 7 155 | 16408 So. Western Ave., Moneta, Calif. 
Drama: ; 
Omega Upsilon pe spares cere seit 1904 tf 1,500 | 933 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 
Education : 
Kappa Delta Epsilon .:)... 0... 1933 15 3,080 | 108 W. Ash St., Normal, Ml. 
Fine Arts: ‘ 
eet MU GAMMA, os 0% 50520 e ee 1898 7 5,000 | Box 217, Leon, Iowa 
Home Economics; y 
Kappa Omicron Phi.........-. 1922 22 2,838 | Fairfield High School, Fairfield, Iowa ie 
Phi Upsilon Omicron.......... 1909 36 4,246 | 4246 No. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Il. Be 
orn Tota ANE DAN cha oe vies etic ee 1925 20 1,025 | 1412 N.W. 2ist St., Okla. City 6, Okla. 
Wwappa' Beta Pi... te... ot 1908 65 3,300 | 30 No. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ti. 
Phi Delta MDClUBE Sscetierere orate 0s « 1911 42 2,261 | 1524 Buchanan St. "N.W., Wash. 11, D. C. 
dic s 
Meee Epsilon Tota, neers de oy 1890 24 3,205 | Como Sta. Rt. 3, St. Paul 8, Minn. 
Meta Omicron... 1909 25 4,250 | 4734 W. Harvard Pl., Denver 12, Colo. 
Mu Phi Epsilon. . 1903 66 16,000 | 6604 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, ‘Ohio 
Sigma Alpha Iota. ae 1903 90 18,500 | 3709 Lenox Drive, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 
Music & Speech: : : 
BEE SOLE. hw ayerc a char eloe Pha) + 040 1912 48 10,000 | 2218 Union Blvd.S:E., Gd. Rapids 7, Mich. 
in s 
ete PB Aue DOlta sie eicers, «8 as 1921 12 (a) 450 N. Pinecrest St., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 
hic: 
ober 3 a OR Ne ea 1899 2 300 | 1391 Neil Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio 
Be rielta Omega... cence ca. 1904 3 500 | 212 B. OhioSt.. Chicago 11. lil. 


576 _Eucation—Sororitis Gee ‘Universities; 


1539 No. 51st St 08, Wis 

Lambda oa Sigma... 2. 501 High St., Pullman, Wash. a 

Pema Ranoa. 500 | 9019 So. Loomis St., Chieago 20, 1. ~ 
000 | Southampton, Pa. 5 


Papi. = a Rea ity 1916 oe ee 
hes eee SRL tircyaralerene bo Te ue eter 4, 


sieas ‘Delta Epsilon (Graduate)| 1921 17 2,000 | Yale Uniy., New-Haven, Conn. 
Sct pore alee anaes 1227 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
in. 
Teach Kappa Gamma Society. .\......-.\..,--.- 1309 Brazos St., Austin, Tex. 


HONOR AND RECOGNITION SOCIETIES 
Date | Active; Mem- 


Societies Found. |Chapt.| bers > National Headquarters 
Pe ereep isha Chi: 5... 1920 1433 E. Marquette Rd., Chicago 37, Tl, 
alpha Tota, ee eR aa 1925 2 416 Tenth St., Des Moines 9, Ta. a 
Pr Beta Blemeey sates cies 1946 16 460 | Okla. A & M Coll., Stillwater, Okla. 
Busi Education: : 
te eEdion..... ss. 1936 1s | 1,600 | 552 Taft St., Gary, Ind. 33 
We amor Bic’ Toes. 1900 22 | 3,000 | Cinn. Coll. of Pharmacy, Cincinnati, Ohic 
Pia ambda Theta: \. ....... 1910 | 67 | 25,000 |525 W. 113th St., New York 25, N.Y. 
Freshman Scholarship: - 
Alpha Lambda Delta.......... 1924 61 | 17,074 | Un, of Md., College Park, Md, 
Siva Epsilon Sema. sl... 1927 8 100 | Uniy. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. | 
E ics: 
Ene ae TEES 1912 34 12,260 | Mich. State Coll., East Lansing, Mich, 
Journalism: 
Alpha Chi Alpha....:........ 1OIGI tas | semen Box 212, Ault, Colo. 
Theta Sigma Phi........ y...-| 1909 78 11,500 W. 3834 St., Austin 22, Texas 
Literature: 
GINPOEMA PHI isc ve sc sos 1919 (a) (a) (a) 


Sophomore Recognition: ; 
. Spiers eed SOmeEY of (a)... ..| ~ 1922 1431 Bower Hill Rd., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
t nt ship; > 
Mortar Hoard. ‘ an Pe Se Ae a Pe y 43 W. Blvd. So., Columbia, Mo, 
(a) No information Teceived. 


Canadian Universities 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire (a) 


No, 

Year No. of | of § 

Name (1) Location Organ} Governing Official (2) | Std’s |Tchrs 
OTT STGS IM GTS NSA a a a a Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
Alberta, Un, of (C. ARS Ltr gen eae Edmonton, Alb....... 
Bishop’s Univ. (C., gy Both agree tetas Lennoxville, Que...... 
British Columbia, Un. of (C., E.,§ era Vancouver, B. C...... 
Dalhousie University (C., E.)....|Halifax, Nova Scotia, . 
King's College, Un. of (C.).. .|Halifax, Nova Scotia.. 


mtb on 
OPENS 


Siete 35 
Laval University (C., B., 8.).._.- Quebec, P. Q.........}| 1852 |Ferdinand Vandry.....: 1,04 
RUN TCT islaterste cs ies a'e oct Montreal 28, Que..... 2% 
Macdonald (C., nee Ste. Anne de Bellevue..| 1907 |W. H. Brittain......... 79 
Manitoba, Un. aoe . 3. Winnipeg, Man...... A. H.S. ‘Gillgon m 28 
McGill niverate i f Montreal, Que. ...... F. Cyril Teseart (Prin). 3 1,20 
McMaster Un, ( ¥ Hamilton, ODE Wiccan George P. Gilmour..... ch 
Montreal Un. (C., "By" BI is pels Montreal, 4 Qa Olivier Maurault....... 1,495 
Mt. Allison Un. (C., 2 Hae ies apie to W. T. R. Flemington. * et 


Mt. St. Vincent (wi, Neate es SZ Sister. Maria Rosaria. . 
New Brunswick, Un. af Kes ; - ape = Albert W. Trueman.. 
Ottawa, Un. of (part bey) a) ay |RPOORY Bence. 5 Srele dn ble medernin’ Jean C, Laframboise.. .. 
Queen's Un. (C., E.,, s.)’ Sukie Viekhee 6 Kingston, Ont. 5 aie R, C. Wallace (Prin.)... 
St, Dunstan's Un. ic. Veh Panag aes Charlottetown, P.B.I.. ay V. MacKenzie 
St. Francis Xavier Un. ( 
Saskatchewan, Un. of (C. »-+.| 1909 |W, P. Thompson....... 
Toronto, Un. of (GC. , B., 8. é , 0 Sidney E, Smith 


Western Ontario, Un. of (C., E.,8.)|London, Ont......... George E. Hall......... 
(a) Student totals indicate number of students studying for degrees, and do not include summe 
School and/or extension students. 


(1) College unless otherwise stated; C, co-educational; BE, extension courses. (2) President unles 
otherwise stated. : 


bad 
Neste 


.|Antigonish, N.S...... J. Nicholson. .... <5... 
1 W. 


American Medical Colleges 
Source: This list, based on the 1949-50 Educa- | affiliated with State and other colleges and un 
tional Directory of the United States, does not | versities. The data are from questionnaires a 
include medical schools that are a part of and | turned by the institutions in the year i950. 


’ 


Year +) Na 


No. 
Name (1) Organ| Governing Official (2) Std’s z Tchr: 


Location 


Par a eeu Re O:\Meiaie ob iefatfin' ie telviert ale me lodelaveiwaessiedesalas chs: ekemelac Hohe bec eee Gate 

cago: Med? Sch. (©;)... 5 6.:. 6 «| Chicago, TM. oss sills wnciee John Sheinin (Dean)....]..... 5. : 
Hahnemann Medical (C ...+| 1848 |Chafles A. Allen.......| 343)" ° 
Jefferson Medical (B.)-. . Phi * Belid W H “ ose 


Wm. H. Perkins (Dean). 636 
Long Island Cou. of Medi . Nicene 1 Jean A. Curran...,.... 
Mediéal Coll. of the State of 8. G.|Charleston 16, S. % aac 


Medical Evangelists, College of (C.)|Loma Linda & Lone i foe a0 


. Mh Seyoeaeac George T. Harding. .... Bat piac nate Bai 
Meharry Medieal (C., x BI M. Apc Cer 470 
New York Acdrere (eS. New York, N. Y. J. A. Ww. Hetrick . 44 

.|Richmond, Va William T. Sanger. 
..\Philadelphia 29, Pa. ..1.0.... Louise Pearce...... 175 
WH) College unless ees stated. C, co- 


educational; N, attend redom 
S, summer school. (2) President unless otherwise stated. eal “predamiten ty or aCraan 


MN ae ty wi ree ge y ae at . rf 
Ona Ccabn E Neb Boliswniev Mee ; SUT 


“Colleges With $2,000,000 Endowment or More 


ocation Amount nstitution Location 


.| Decatur, Ga....... Poe ngtie Johns Ho skins Un. .|Bal 
n. of....|University, Ala,’ :| 6,660.0 00} | J as J. ‘Gnaniotte’ Naxos i hee 
eas Albion, Mich Paar oe 3,937, 13 Ka sity, Un. of. Kansas City, Mo. : 

lfred, 1 Feels 2 nyon -|Gambl 
College: - waits 3,4: a gate ra ae *[Gatesbu mente 


it mee College. Bot oa 
sts tones . -|Quebec, Canada. . 
bool Ea - .|Bethleliem, eee 
arles, Mo. 
Louisville, Univ. of: |Louisville, Ky.. 
535||Loyola University . .|Los Angeles, Calif 
Sintelenobete 073. Loyola verte ¢ New Orelans, La 
. |8t. Paut, Minn 


— 
1 


1) 
zs 


= 
: 


So 
3855 
335 


RRs 404,758 F 5 
.| Waco, Texas....., . of.. ,/Baltimore, Md. ... 
Gf ietattee PEACLOLE,! WV IBGE o 5) pits e ! 1. ....|/Maryville, Tenn.. 


ss 


6, 
3 O38 
++++-,-|/Berea, Ky... 220s 12,427,000)| is :.|Cambridge, Mass. . agt74 
Waar oe i ....{. 2,000,000]|McGill University. . Montreal, Canada.| 2 anh 
ny College... .|£ 7 WwW, Van. 67|| McMaster Univ. . Hamilton, canada. 2, 
on University..|Boston, Mass..... 5,482 Meharry Med. Coil. ee 4,600. 
owdoin College. . swick, Me....| 11,00C,000!)Mercer University..|Macon, Ga....... 3,02 
dicey University . ay eee 2,420,041|)Mi .|Detroit; Mich. .... 3,35 
own fee eS 072, r Pe tactics BE. ne Mich..| 2,43 
ryn Mawr Coll.. ose 892 Mic higan, Un..of...|Ann Arbor, Mich..} 19,760 
al RIDA cis sa?. as NY 7,548 Middlebury College. | 4,05 
UAT hase. Indianapolis, ate Millikin Univ...... 2,75: 
aif. Inst. of Tech .|rasadena, Calif. Mills College....... 0. 2,501 
alifornia, Un. of...|Berkeley, Calif.. 50,816,845|| Milwaukee-Downer. Milwaukee; Wis 2,458. 
rleton College... .|Northfield, Minn,:| 4/719;024||Minnesota, Un. ons Ble eain Mion. 32,9 
wpegie Institute 4 Missouri, Un. 0 .|Columbia, Mo... 2,800. 
ot Technol ....|Pittsburgh, Pa... .| 29,384,000||Monmouth Biteen: Monmouth, nt 2,000. 
Inst. of Tech..|Cieveland, Ohio,..| 6,500,000||Montana St. Coll.. .|Bozeman, Mont, 2,028 
athoiic University Morehouse College. . Atlanta, Ga. 2,000, 
of America... . Ww: « ©.) 5,695, 601 Mt. Holyoke College|So. Hadley, “Mai 6,884 
aa N. J. Coll. for Wom.|New Bruns., N. J.. 2,206, 
go, : , ii. 7 N. Y. Post Grad. 
nnati, Un. of. :|Cincinnati, - Medical School...) New York, Y..| 2,230,497 
kk University...) Worcester, Mass... " 75||New York Univ....|New York, Nowe 14,160/1 38 
@ollege.s;....'. Cedar Rapids, Ia.. 23)]|N. C. i 
BG rok sd. Waterville, Me....| 4,006,c00}| Coll. of......... Greensboro, N. C..| 3,000,000 
‘|Hamilton, N. Y.. 812,781 N. Carolina Coll... |/Durham, N. C.... 4,075,357 
..|Colo, Spgs., Colo... *200,000||N. Carolina Uni. of. Chapel Hill. N. G. 3,851,422 
.|New York, ENON 84,704,983]|N. Dak. Ag. Coll..:|Fargo, N. Dak.... 2,077,566 
Northeastern Un...|Boston, Mass..... 2,913,817 
maa eae ePetarets New London, Conn. Northwestern Un...|Evanston, Ill. ....| 60,000,000 
ra New York, N. Y. 9,637,000||Notre Dame, Un. of| Notre Dame, Ind.. 6,967,852 
ornell College..... Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 2'817,294||Oberlin College... ..|Oberlin, Ohio. .... 24,000,000 
“ae Es ke ED ane Ohio State Univ... . Columbus, Ohio.,.| 3,020,979 
Univ....|Omaha, Nebr..... 9§,300,000|;Ohio Wesleyan Un. .|Delaware, pa ¢ ..| 4,997,000 
eS . A, 2 .|Stillwater, Okla... f, 164,454 
artmouth College. iOEEs eee i /of..|Norman, Okla.....| 6,931,238 
aati College. RaQ ei sa4 ,250,000 POW, he Parkville, Mo.,...| 2/000,000 
BW: Univ. of..|Newark, Del...... Paul Smith's Coil. . ||Paul Smiths, N. ¥ 2,615,000 
son pn University Pennsylvania Coll... 
Be Fore for Women....../Pittsburgh, Pa.... 2,200,000 
Bistaiay ake :|Greencastle, Ind... 9 Sclthain i Seepsedieie'be 3 Bar .| 32,500,000 
ickinson College. .|Carlisle, Pa. oeees 2,500,000 .| Pittsburgh, 8,615,071 
ard University. .|New Orleans, La. 3000,000 .|Claremont, 6 alte 5,496,432 
rake University...|Des Moines, Towa. . .|Brooklyn, ERE ied 9,882,148 
ew University. . .|Madison, N. J. 8,626, Princeton Univ... ../Princeton, N. J.... 46,000,000: 
Philadelphia, Pa... Queens University. . Kingston, Canada. 4,185,578 
f..;Dubuque, Iowa. .. Radcliffe College. ..|Cambridge, Mass..| 8,335,882 
.|Durham, N.C . Redlands, Un. of Redlands, Calif.... 3,031,667 
iquesne Univ. .|Pittsburgh, Pa -| 2,000,001 Rensselaer Poly. In. Troy, No Nien wastes 12,970,681 
mory Universi , Atlanta, Ga.. é - i Rice Institute...... Houston, Texas. ..| 30, ‘000,000 
k University... . Nasliville, Tenn... Richmond, Un. of. .|Richmond, Va....| 2,941,741 
ma og Vela 3 :|Greenville, 8. C.. Robert College..... Istanbul, Turkey. . 3/394,988 
aitrehpset sleet 2, $00 Rochester Institute 
Ser . of Teehnology....|Rochester, N. Y.. 4,217,000 
-| Nashville, Perity;. dl ety ears Rochester, Un. of...|Rochester, N. ¥.. 60,007,575. 
.|Washington, D, C.|' °2,830,000]|Rose Poly. Inst... .|Terre Haute, Ind. . 2,300,000 
ie Ac ChHENG iy AAD: cin cin siadigyri «tas tt Rutgers Univ...... New Bruns., N. J 6,409,934 
ce Se Athens, Ga.......| 2,063,841||St. Francis Xavier. .|Chicago, Ill.. 3,005,000 
ei cmriy, sts Spokane, Wash.... ‘2'445'585 St. John’s Univ.... “1Gollegeville, Minn. 2,258,340 
..|Baltimore, Md....| °2,101,339||St. Lawrence Un... Canton, NU AM cort or 2,000,000 
mnel College . Grinnel, Iowa..... 3, 1513, 000]/St. Louis Univ..... St. Louis, Mo, . 05% 
Sophie Newcomb St. Olaf College... "| Northfield, Minn. 
Memorial College.|New Orleans, La..| 2,311,387)/Scranton, Univ. of. .|Scranton, Pan avccn 
N.Y. face: 4 B54, Santa Clara Coll. ..|/Santa Clara, Calif. 
args RS - Simmons College. ..|/Boston, Mass..... 
pton Institute. . Tran pten, ViGiscretets Smith College......|N’thampton, Mass. y 
nover College....|/Hanover, Ind..... 2°500'000 So’n Calif., Un. of. .|Los Angeles, Calif.. 2, 
We cate Cambridge, Mass.. 1278 Southern Meth. Un.|Dallas, Texas..... AT, 
svectord College..|Haverford, Pa.....|  4,769,592||Southwestern Coll, .|Memphis, Tenn...| 2,540,00 
oward Payne Coll.|Brownwood, Tex. . Spelman College... .|Atlanta, Ga,. 3,291,12 2 
aho, Univ. of. . ..|Moscow, Idaho... . 4'971,502 pee VEY ae ; ‘|Stanford Un,, G 38,424,326 
in if. tevens Inst. 0: : 
me gente a .|Chicago, Til......- 3,000,000||. Tech.............|Hoboken, N,J.... 3,600,000 
pois, Un. of..... Urbana, Ill....... 2,807,310||Swarthmore College|Swarthmore, 9,702,905 
amaculate Heart Syracuse Uniy. Syracuse, N. Y. 5,813,940 
OUCLS. = - ne Los Angeles, Calif.}| 2,200,000||Teachers Colleg New York, N. ¥..| 10,027,522 
Rocnate Word Coll.|San ‘Antonio, Tex..| 2,170,592||Texas Christian .|Bort Wi orth, Texas 5,500,000 
diana University. - Bloomington, Ind.| 2,500,000 MOL csc ighud Austin, Texas..... 112,374,669 
tute for Ad- into, aOlmaend Peet anaes i Brg 
N. J...| 21,000,000}|'Trinity College..... Hartford, Gonn... 7 i 
SE ee ee RCE os: et ae 
lege of. eAanUL, Turkey.,.| -2,257,477||Tulane Univ. (b)...|New Orleans, La. - 918, 
a eo Uni Siloam Spgs., Ark 2,000,000|/Tulsa, Un, of...... Tulsa, Okla... )... 2,000,000 
hn Carroll Unty. . aaa Ohio. 4'300/000||Tuskegee Inst..,... Tuskegee, Ala.,...| 6,912,396 


Richmon bond ege.: || Willie 1, Mags. 
2. \Grawt asville, Ind.. ye Calit.-.: 

otest Coil. vere oe ge Ye gs Le 
Wash... 


n, eros 
ebb Institute of 

Naval 3 New York, N. Y.. 
Wellesley College. ..|Wellesley, Mass... 


and New Yor 
1). 
the in 


Official Typewriting Records 


Source: The Business Education World 


poate Length Name of Typist 


3 
2 
Os 


Se 
Novice 
= Students Hortense Stolinitz {1,913} 421,703} 114|Remington 
Sates (Actual words: Standard 
Stella Paj 3 ool Bi2.7 
Open tella Paj unas , 
20 minutes (5-strok : 
pats tech 
Amateur 
minutes Margaret Hamma ({4,685|. 21/4,475 
sa (5-stroke words; 
10-word pe 
George L. Hossfield |4,563) 
(Acti 
5-wor 
Grace Phelan 4,100) 
meet se 
10-word penalty 
Professional 
60 minutes Margaret Hamma /9,316)  40/8,916) 149/Electromatic j|Chicago 
(5-8 ‘ds; June 20, 1s 
iv 
Albert Tangora 147|Underwood New York F 
i pha Standard Oct. 22, 19 
e iY 
Albert Tangora 24|8,516| 142/Royal Chicago 
(5-strok F Standard June 20, 19: 
10-word i f 
1 minute Margaret B. Owen 170| 0 170|Underwood ew York 
(Actual words) Standard Oct. 21, 1999 
pen: portables | y 
20 minutes Cortez W. Peters 2,388 8]2,308} 115})Royal Chicago b 
(5-stroke word; Portable June 20, 19 


10-word penalty) 


Each of these records was made by the typist | other e 
to whom it is credited in open. competition with | paragrap 


j 


erts. Unfamiliar copy matter in simpy 
form was used, } 


National Spelling Bee Champions 

The National Spelling Bee, conducted by Scripps-Howard Newspapers and other newspapers sina) 
1939, was instituted by the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal (1925). Children under 16 years of s 
sponsored by participating newspapers are eligible to compete for the cash prizes and -prize trips 
1925—Frank Neuhauser, The Courier-Journal, | 1940—Laurel Kuykendall, The Knoxville (Ten , 
Louisville, Ky. News-Sentinel. ; 
192G—Pauline Bell, The Courier-Journal, Louis- aR R ons Edward Sissman, The Detroit (Michi) 


6 ie ews. 
ville, Ky dP ee ak Earnhart, The El Paso (Tex.) 


1927—-Dean Lucas, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
Journal, 
1928—Betty Robinson, The South Bend (Ind.) 


ald-Post. 
1946—John McKinney, The Des M : 
Register & Tribune, champion; M: ot ow. 


News-Times. at 
L ; Neb.) Worla- | New York World-Telegram, second; Leslie Deal 
ages —Virgine, Hogan me Omaha (Neb). World- |. Damsaia, (N: dl Meonin Bowe eee oe 


: 1947—Mattie Lou Pollard, Th to} A 
len Jensen, The Des Moines (Iowa) Regis- 2 ROTMAS On, Gee 
ae Baa Prouse. oN a RewiR lanta (Ga.) Journal, champion. Sonya Hodold ; 


Chicago (Chicago (Ill.) Daily N 
931— n bs i Pek: $y = y News), seco 
1a Vand Bapablicane’ Vrute Hall CN. ¥.) Reg-| Suzanne Gelin, Parma, Ohio (Cleveland (Ohay 


1932—Dorothy Greenwald, The Des Moines (Iowa) 1 ieee yay 


; E - lear, Black Horse, Ohio (Ak 
Register and Tribune. pe : i 
Wy Ser aly Roach, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- Ne Wane a au eaion peter aed f 
ournal, News), second; Rosemary Schirmer, White Og 
=] , . = 
sera Wilson, The Portland (Ore.) Evening Ohio (The Cincinnati Post and Station WCPGI 
1935—Clara Mohler, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- | 1949—Kim Calvin, Canton, Ohio (Canton Repo: 


Journal, tory), champion; J 
1936—Jean Trowbridge, The Des Moines (Iowa) (New York Wotld-telegramn), cornea? 


Register and Tribune. Shoup, Palo Alto, Calif. (San Francisco New. 


1937—Waneeta ‘ Beckley. The Courier-Journal, third. 
1950 (Tie), Colquitt Dean, Atlanta, Ga. (Atlan 


Louisville, Ky. : 
1938—Marian Richardson, The Louisville (Ky.) Journal); Diana Reynard, Cleveland, OF 


Times. ; level, ‘ 
1939—Elizabeth Ann. Rice, The Worcester (Mass.) Honnton Penne Coa eh eee 
Telegram and Gazette. “ee Maclaren, Lowell, Mass. (Lowell Sun), third 


rp | 


School Attendance in United States 
Source: Bureau of the Census (Latest Estimates); data are of April, 1947 4 
OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE AND SEX. 
: Years of school compléted i a, 
_ Age and sex *Total Elementary school High school College 


Lessthan|5and6 | 7and8 | 1to3 4 1to3 |4orm 
5 years! years years years years year: : one 


9,420,000] 8,802,000|30,217,000|22,284,000|23,308,000 
322/000} 779/000} 27957,000] 4/403/000 "tos'000 


SESSSTSEE 
38 SSeS 

eREReERENS 

e 


Boo 


1,355,000 < 
824,000 000 


4,593,000|15,187,000|10,782,000| 9,906,000 
489,000]. 1,581,000 *-62;00) 


581, 
116,000} °329;000 
287,000] 892/00 
270,00 


me 
~ 
os 
<0 
= 
@ 


RESET R 


3,045,000 
3,062,000 
" 2,358,000} 596,000) 694,000 
700,000} 1,807,000) 343,000] 415,000 


4,276,000) 4,209,000)15,030,000) 11,502,000) 13,402,000 
09,000} 290,000} 1,376,000] 2,388,000) 132,000 
000 63,000} 252,000} 795,00 10 


on 
Cig 


School Enrollment of Civilian Non-Institutional Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census (Latest Estimates); data are of October 1949 
(Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000) 
Enrolled in school by type of school 


Elementary 2 College or profes- 
Veteran status, Total school High school sional school 


age and sex popula- Total Ps 
tion enrolled ‘Percent Percent Percent 
Number | of total | Number | of total | Number | of total 
enrolled enrolled enrolled 
Tot., 5 to 34 years | 69,019,000 | 29,283,000/ 20,486,000) 70.0 6,498,000) 22.2 2,299,000 7.9 
45 to 13 years..... 22.487,000|19,861,000/19,428,000} 97.8 ,000 2.2 |, (endear 
14 to 17 years..... 8,303,000] 6,778,000} 1,053,000) 15.4 5,596,000} 82.6 129,000 1.9 
18 and 19 years....}| 4,062,000} 1,028,000 6,000. 0.6 2 36.2 650,000} 63.2 
20 to 24 years...... 11,263,000} 1,041,000].........)..5...5. 59,000 5.7 2,000} 94.3 
25 to 29 years..... 11,809,000 UDOT eee re ley hue be 2. nto 27,000 5.9 428,000} 94.3 
30 to 34 years..... 11,096,000 TOA OO ears). epee gars wes 11,000 9.0 110,000} 90.2 
_ Male, 5 to 34 years |33,822,000/ 15,489,000) 10,610,000) 68.5 3,211,000] 20.7 1,668,000) 10.8 
§ to 13 years..... 11,457,000) 10,137,000) 9,962,000) 98.3 175,000 Ry en Wer yc 
14 to 17 years..... 4,176,000| 3,447,000 ,000) 18.7 2,744,000] 79.6 59,000 17 
18 and 19 years....} 1,879,000 593,000 i 0.7 236,000} 39.8 353,000) 59.5 
Nonveteran....... 1,860,000 589,000 4,000 0.7 234,000) 39.7 352,000] 59.8 
Meteram, ....a6) sti. 19,000 A OOM eas ais clay edceee 2000 os craton’ 2,000) a2. Sone 
20 to 24’years,.... 5,384,000 BAO Sai gernvcrcis [intel bor: Sores 42,000 5.1 785,000} 94.9 
Nonveteran...... 2,162,000 SOOO ar sicker wins: stetesm.y ss 15,000 5.0 285,000} 95.0 
Veteran... ....... 3,222,000 EAMG OOO eveepertnelectsedi oceans) a9. 00 27,000 5.1 500,000} 95.1 
25 to 29 years..... 5,654,000 tT 0) ee ee 11,000 2.8 374,000} 96.9 
Nonveteran...... 23,000 Seer 23,000 en 
Veteran... ... 2.00 3.0 352,000]. 97.0 
30 to 34 years..... 4,0 7,00 96.0 
Nonveteran...... OOO)! LOO D I ar co). titeHtanel oh sais evel ves oye. ni etaimi fia eXeacehninis ¥1,000):<).'spantiens 
WeSeraml., ....2.6. 3,319, 89,000 4,01 i 86,000)... 22.55 
Female, 5to34yrs. |35,198,000/ 13,794,000} 9,876,000| 71.6 3,287,000 3.8 631,000 4.6 
5 to 13 years..... 11,030,000} 9,724,000] 9,466,000) 97.3 58,000, py iain Meera eer (ei y's 
14 to 17 years..... 4,127,000} 3,331,000] 409,000) 12.3 2,852,000} 85.6 70,000 2.1 
18 and 19 years....| 2,183,000 35, * 0.5 37,000} 31.5 296,000} 68.0 
20 to 24 years..... 5,879,000 17,000 7.9 198,000 1 
25 to 29 years..... 6,154,000 es O00! a ue eee 53,000]|. 3 putea 
30 to 34 years.... 5,825,000 i ay a 800012 tale. ars 13,000) <2: fee en 


Percent Distribution by School Enrollment—White enrollment: both sexes, enrolled 42.6; not enrolled 
57.4. Males enrolled 45.9; not enrolled 54.1. Females enrolled 39.4; not enrolled 60.6. Non-white enroill- 
“ment: both sexes, enrolled 40.9; not enrolled 59.1. Males enrolled 45.0; not enrolled 55.0. Females 
enrolled 37.3; not enrolled 62,7. 


School Enrollment of persons 5 to 24 years old—Males, 15,002,000; Females, 13,705,000; total, 28,707,000, 


Enrollment of persons 5 to 24 years old in public and private elementary and high schools— 
Elementary Schools: Public 18,090,000 (male 9,348,000; female 8,742,000); Private 2,396,000 (male 
1,262,000; female 1,134,000); Total 20,486,000 (male 10,610,000; female 9,876,000). High Schools; 
Public eae dee ( (male re bea See aal Mook Private 574,000 (male 279,000; female 295,000); 
Total 6,460,000 (male 3,196,000; female 3,264, a 

Males enrolled in School 18 to 34 years old by Veteran Status—Non-Veteran 923,000; Veterans 982,000. 

Urban and Rural Enrollment 5 to 34 years old—Urhan, 15,274,000; Rural, non-farm, 7,494,000; Rural 
farm, 6,515,000; Total, 29,283,000. ; 


UNakaber of Schools of Specified Types by State, 1947-48 | 


Source: United States Office of Education 


universicics 
and 


* Division and state 


k - - Ele- Sec- 
es - cares men- on- Pub- Pri- | Pub- 
tary dary tary dary lic vate lic 


A SS 25,285 | 10,071 3,046 630 1,158 307 
para (ES ae 990 888 | - 404 36 109 28 
Maine... 26.36... 214 83 56 5 10 ty hen ae 
New Hampshire 82 6. 30 3 5 2 PS at 
Vermonty.,.....°. 85 2 24 = 9 2 1 
Massachusetts...... 422 414 195 17 58 11 11 
dinode Islan Island....... ree 404 ee : z = a 4 
a 44 | 2,631 | 2,336 662 51 216 28 60 
idle Sela ae. 21030 | 1/051 312 26 97 11 31 
New Jersey... 268 382 112 10 25 9 6 
Pennsylyania....... 1,333 238 15 94 8 23 | 
gig? North Central:. aaae and “9 104 229 - ct 
O12 a a es . 
MONAMA ceicc sk ee 770 298 36 6 33 7 1 
DA! CE A 735 843 180 17 84 5 5 
Michigan.......... 431 156 36 26 9 6 
Wisconsin.........: 736 539 85 36 28 6 4 
West North Central 4,20! 1,651 9 104 141 46 8 
Minnesota..:...... 46 33 16 il 3 
OTe OS aS See 923 332 129 21 31 6 2 
Missouri........ ae, 736 435 85 18 35 il 3 
North Dakota...... 3,300 410 * 64 16 11 Ce Re 
South Dakota. . 317 52 16 7 4 
Nebraska. 537 216 44 10 13 5 
Delete 631 229 29 21 23 
South Atlanti 4,158 546 268 82 194 6 
Ware... Er} 47 26 10 2 ae ee 
Na eee 228 161 57 il 20 6 
Dist) GEO DOLLS icsouat 35 52 22 3 21 5 
MATING. se de 556 62 54 12 33 10 
West Virginia. ..... 4 380 50 14 10 Oi), oP ost ans 
North Carolina. .... 962 61 26 13 39 | eae 
South opie as Rareeiere 486 27 15 4 25 6 
Georgia. o. we man 691 43 26 19 33 7 
Blonde. oy. C.. 773 64 44 5 12 BN. Sontak 
East South Central:. 2,457 406 188 44 101 24 
MEONTUCKY. 0.0.50... 5,469 566 196 85 9 31 § 
‘Tennessee. r 547 70 39. 7 39 7 
Alabama..... .| 8,569 664 90 36 9 i 8 
Mississippi. . ; .| 4,428 680 50 28 19 14 2 Sane 
West South Central:.| 13,980 4,131 724 223 87 rid 30 
ATKansas........... ; 691 20 12 12 4 Ce ees 
Louisiana.......... 2,316 524 224 84 6 12 ui 
Oklghoma.......... 2,668 821 79 35 28 9 8 
BOM ME Goud vie, ya cieie sce 5,969 2,095 367 _ 84 41 44 11 
Mountain:.......... 6,051 1,197 250 94 47 18 31 1 
Montana........... 1,389 176 43 16 8 3 Bulow are 6 
Gi io P 789 170 26 7 6 3 ED Pain ae 8 
BVVODUNDE. oi... 568 89 7 1 Sul 3. teens FB Hae es 2 
Wolorado;. 02.6... 1,668 348 8y 30 12 6 6 4 
New Mexico 675 143 46 19 7 1 al eee! AS 1 
Arizona. 401 90 29 14 5 1 3 4 
Utah... 362 144 9 6 6 4 ce ae 6. 
Nevada. 199 37 re 1 1 Pear en Ll. rae nae ee 
Pacific:,,. 5,910 1,297 573 220 71 73 21 71 
Washington. Rane DI 1,199 36 101 44 14 12 Sol Cpeeemeet 19 
report aoe af ry eae 4 tek x: 14 2 11 
00 Ga 9 55 47 
eee Acad... cs. uikidies «il. rane ebonedode 4 = 


*Source—National League of Nursing Education. 1Data for 1943-44. 2Data for 1945-46, 


Public Schools Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 


Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teache 


School Pupils Teachers 


Year | Pop. 5to |——_—— —————| Salaries t 1) 
Ended in UR Yrs. Enrolled | Av. Attend. Male Female Resonel 
ir 9,867,395] 6,144,143 | 122,795 | 163,798 $55,942,972 8, 
Renivik 8,543, 01 12;722,631 8,153,635 | 125,525 | 238,397 1401806 98; 
T9005). 6.4, 21 21 15,503,116] 10,632,772 126,588 | 296,474 
DOO cpa, 16,468,300 11,481,531 | 110,532 | 349,737 
001 ie aS ; 12,827,307 | 110,481 | 412,729 
1915..... 14,964,886 | 118,449 | 485,852 
1920 0)5.6.45 16,150,035 95, 583,648 
1925, , 19,838,384 | 131,164 | 646,781 
1930, 21,264,886 | 141,771 
aes, 22,042, 194,725 | 680,752 
ea 20,293,274 | 150,295 | 689,623 | 839,918]....... 
| cae 19,602,772 | 126,672 | 701,318 
“We Sunsets $3 19,671,398 | 127,102 | 699,271 | 826,373]..........., 
day | SER RE soeaneee | 186309 | Beas | 
BS bi b ¥ ‘ 680,215 Bekins te vei 
1948..... 30, TL 000 20,910,000 161,913 698,765 


eo ee Oe ee ee me | a in a ee A ee ee ee le tee 
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______ Edueation—Higher Education Statistics 581 
Historical Summary of Higher Education | 
Source: United States Office of Education 
"[1889-90|1859-00/1909-10| 1919-2 


bal come. 23,868] 36,480| 48,615 136,032] 196,300 
Ee ee 19,151] 29,132] 35,807] . 60,017] 94,536 ~ 93,876] 143,243 
‘eet ees 3,105 at 7,348] 12'808| 22/369] 37.016) bere as oer 


Ss 
Nee Ree Ee 2156, 756| 237,592/2355,213 


beasts hate nie ey 100,453 
56,303 


DEGREES+ 

elor’'s (including 

it professional) 

tad ok Ow ie. 227,410) 237,199 122,484] 186,500 136,174) 271,019 
22,173) 28,762 73,615] 109,546 58,664] 175,456 
5,237 8,437 48,869 76,954 69,999 77,510). 95,563 


927,662) 1,836,339 
749,189) 779,923 


8° 
m Seepeeenest 24, 1,583] 3,771 14,969 19,209] 42,400 
eee hele 1,280] 3,091 8,925 9,484] 28,899 
: 303 680 6,044 ‘ 9,725| 13,501 


Sc a 369] 4290], 2,299. 1,966] 4,188 
0 SE ea 348 376 1,946 1,580] 3,687 
. 7 21 53 93 353 386 501 
FAdministrative and instructional. Totals, 1889-90 to 1919-20; full-time equivalent, 1929-30 to 1947-48. 
“Distribution by sex estimated. 
‘ular session only. { 
Be a reese granted by teachers colleges and normal schools not available for 1909-10 and 


Includes 277,755 military students. 


Enrollments in Institutions of Higher Education 
Source: United States Office of Education : 
SUMMER-SESSION, EXTENSION AND CORRESPONDENCE WORK 


Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment 
£ Exten- Exten- Exten- 
Year sion and Year sion and Year sion and 
Summer | corres- Summer | corres- Summer | corres- 
session pon- session pon- session on= 

dence dence ence 

work* work* work* 

9-20...| 132,489 101,662 ||1929-30..:| 388,006 354,133 ||1939-40...) 456,679 362,381 
21-22...) 220,311 155,163 ||1931-32...| 414,260 440,186 ||1941-42...| 426,849 362,387 
23-24. ..| 278,125 194,147 ||1933-34...| 303,754 253,991 ||/1943-44...| 479,326! 343,338 
25-26.,.| 340,461 324,819 ||1935-36...| 370,026 297,921 ||1945-46...) 515,602 535,957 
27-23. ..| 382,776 360,246 111937-38...| 429,864 371,173 1'1947-48,..1 955,429 759,909 


Includes both collegiate and noncollegiate levels. 
Includes 102.992 military students. 


Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 
Source: United States Office of Education 


‘Total First time 
Type of institution * fall enrollment Veterans ; students 


1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949. 


All institutions 2,408,249 2,456,841 856,300 568,768 557,856 
| M 1,712,283 1,728,672 |" 839,958 369,924 857,265 
695,966 8,169 20,096 16,342 198,844 200,591 
476,540 204,490 192,984 
6,779 73800 Ort 

eological seminaries , i 
Fe erosional schools 5 15,263 13,748 
beral arts colleges 171,039 150,333 142,698 
Sir cutcves 33'809 47953 | iosiget | 1iB%051 

, Vu , 2) 

or lastieations' 22,526 19,320 18,952 19,297 


esro institutions (a 


National Academy of Design 


Officers: President. Lawrence Grant White; 1st | Carroll, Edwin Dickinson, Henry Lee McFee, Louis 
ce-President, Sidney Waugh; 2nd Vice-President, | Ritman, Helen Sawyer. 


i : i th = G Eleanor M. Mellon. 
‘den M. Pleissner; Corresponding Secretary, Sculptors: arl Gruppe, 
: - i Architects: William F. Lamb. 
iot. Clark; Assistant Corresponding Secretary, Guarellists: Warren Baumgartner, Henry 


‘énda Putnam; Recording Secretary, Alphaeus P. ramatky, G. Peter Helck, Theo- 
le; Treasurer, Arthur Crisp; Assistant Treasurer, Mee eke iat ay Macay, Tt : 
org Lober. Associates, 1950, Painters: Eugene Berman, 


Council: Walter Briggs, Ralph Fabri, Dana | Joseph de Martini, Stephen Etnier, George Grosz, 
Hobson Pittman. 

nd, Ferdinand Warren, Gordon Grant, Robert s tuiptora: Robert Beas. 

ackman. Graphic Arts: Harold C, Geyer, Gene Kloss, 

Academicians, 1950, Painters: Ivan LeLorraine Aquarellists: Mario Cooper, Philip L. Dike, 

bright, Louis Bouche, Alexander Bower, John John Gannam. 


eae Valet tee On of Seto, onto Dion 


cation aren a d GyrState and and, Ya ue +4 rg) ace aia cauipment for a 
$2.05 for ul whe i Btater and Jorm of Federal Soar i 208 aecuey 4 
ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


Type of program 


Trade 


Agri- 
cul- 


Year |andin-| eco- 
dustry | nomics ture 
1.301) 184,81y 2,281,743) 491,967 
= ER 058 30 81 . 281, , 
1038." 3 3 42! : 469,959 


ae 81, 618,604| 1 : 
1935. vevees| 178,896| 2b, i 2'227,663| 510,331 
1940 2/290, “Tal 584,133 18, 18) 584,533 
71712 12624:786! 605,099] 850,597| 954/041 3,522,575| 640,791 


ar figures include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—( 
129,433: (1941) 156,615; (1942) 215,049; (1943) 297,534; (1944) 181,509; (1945) 152,781; FGi946) 174, 
(1947) 535,141; (1948) 292,905. 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY STATES 
Fiscal Year 1948 (Provisional figures) 


State or Enroll- State or Enroll- State or Enroll- State or 
Territory ment Territory ment Territory ment Territory 


49,146||Kentucky . 56,819|}| New Mexico... vedere’ Ste 


: re) 
23,9380||Michigan...... 108,529}/Oklahoma..... 
5,320|| Minnesota 
44,372|| Mississippi. 
140,947|| Missouri... 
6,949 


3|/Rhode Island: i 
S. Carolina. 


56,888||N. Hampshire..| _5,057||Texas......... 
21,5511 New Jersey....| 29,754|(Utah......... 


U. S. Major Occupation Group, Employed Persons, by Sex 


Source: Bureau of the Census; Estimates (thousands of persons 14 years old and over) 


Male Female. Both sexes 


n. | Jan Jan. Jan. 
1948 | 1949 | 1950 


Jan. 
1950 


Jan. 
1949 


Jan. 


Major occupation group 
1948 


Jan, ) Jan. j Jany 
1948 | 1949 | 1956) 


Professional and semi-professional ‘workers.| 2,519] 2,366) 2,740 
Parmers and farm managers.............. 4,264] 4,257) 4,043 
Proprietors, managers and officials, 


coh OTR i ee 5,532), 5,573 
Clerical and kindred workers............. 
Salesmen and saleswomen...............- 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers.. . p 94 
Operatives and kindred workers........... 8,86 1 3,251/12, 191 1 
Domestic service workers,..............% 111 114] 1,581 
Service workers, except domestic... .. SSaGe 
Farm laborers and foremen............... , 
Laborers, except farm and mine........... . 3, 162 3, ‘021 84 


Mota employed. ..........00.:.0.- 41,273|41,150|40,453|15,876|16,264| 16,494 saan , 
Civilian\ Labor Foreé—Janusry 1949, male, 43,161,000; female, 16,917,000; total, 60,078,000; Janua: 


1950, male, 43,715,000; female, 17,712, 000; total 61,427,000. 


Employed in non-agricultural industries—January 1949, male, 35,193,000; female, 15,4. 
50,651, 000: January 1950, male, 34,880,000; female, 15,869, 000; total, 50,749,000. ian tS: toe 


Employed in Agriculture—July 1948, male, 7,356,000; female, 1,807,000; total, 9,1 
male, 17,623,000; female 2,024,000; total, 9,647,000. 83,000; Sula aan 


Persons not in the Labor Force—January 1949, male, 9,044,000; female, 38,527,000; ( 
January 1950, male, 9,057,000; female, 38,363,000; total, 47, 420,01 000. totaly, ATen ,00¢ ‘ 


Keeping house—(Both sexes)—-January 1949,. 33,687,000; January 1950, 33,303,000. } 
In School—(Both sexes)—January 1949, 8,029,000; January 1950, 8,142,000. j 
Unable to work—(Both sexes)—January 1950, 2,637,000. 
Unemployed—(Both'*sexes)—January 1949, 2,664,000; January 1950, 4,480,000 
Others—(Both sexes)—January 1949, 5,855,000; January 1950, 3,339,000. 


DO CONT me 


illiteracy 


Illiteracy had declined to a new low in the United | (1880) 17.0; (1890) 13.3; (1900) 10.7; (1910) 7 
States by October 1947. Of the then 106 million | (1920) 6.0; (1930) 4.3. No data was collected 1 
persons who were 14 years of age and over about 2.8 
million (2.7 per cent) were unable to read and |, “in 1930 illiteracy among native whites average! 
write, either in English or in any other language, | 1:5 Per cent and among Negroes 16.3; among Ne 


; sroes in cities, about 5.0. Am 
and were therefore classed as illiterate. whites the ? kad soralgn- or 
Illiterate percentages, by decades, compiled by | 0.3 among play Ri eaene Zovleneae i 


the U. S. Bureau of the Census, follow: (1870) 20.0; | dians, to 36.9 among 9.6, among Engilat yeme 


e-news Cee! 


oglish is today the major commercial, 
tific and diplomatic ia age of the 
The industrial revolution in Eng- 
|, combined with British administra- 
in possessions and colonies, and ships 
reached all world ports, gave it 
_ preponderance in the 18th century. 
rench remained the language of diplo- 
icy until the 20th century,and although 
_used has been subordinated by the 
.of nationalism and the insistence of 
€n ministries of smaller nations to 
municate in their native tongues. 
rench and German also have been used 
€ponderately for science, but American 
ehnical progress has brought many im- 
ant contributions in English. 
e United States became an English- 
king nation because it was settled 
anently and governed by English 
lonists. The Dutch and Swedish contri- 
ions were too small to dislodge them, 
id the Spanish and French, in the South 
Southwest, were either temporary 
tiers or, as in the case of Texas and 
alifornia, overrun. Subsequent immigra- 
ms have not affected the national lan- 
age. The French had a strong start in 
2ada when the British captured it; no 
nount of English immigration has been 
ble to dislodge the solid French block, 
ad Canada remains a bilingual country, 
ith Canadian French differing in some 
ca oes from the speech of the mother 
) at ge 
An extension of Russian, the language 
reat Russia and official language, is 
reshadowed with the expansion of Rus- 
an political and commercial influence, 
ad the refusal of Russians to deal in any 
t their own language at official con- 
rences. 
The number of individuals now _speak- 
g various languages of the globe is 
exact because wars have interrupted 
snsus-taking in many nations for over 
years. 
| Where American Comes In 
Classification ‘of the world’s languages 
tries with philologists. However, there 
agreement on main divisions. 
American is not yet recognized as a 
‘parate language, though recognition of 
$s special vocabulary, differing from 
ngland’s English and Australia’s Eng- 
sh, has been marked by the publication 
* the Craigie-Hulbert,~Matthews and 
encken works and numerous. mono- 
saphs. English is a member of the Germanic 
‘oup, which includes High German, Low 
erman, Dutch, Frisian, Flemish, Danish, 
vedish, Norwegian and Icelandic. 
Indo-Germanic is generally. made to in- 
ude the Romance languages, developing 
it of Roman influences: Spanish, with 
e official Castilian, Aragonese, Asturian, 
Atalonian and Basque; Portuguese; French, 
ficial French (Langue d’oeil), Proven- 
1 (Langue d’oc) and Gallo-Roman of 
e Savoy, and Gascon, classified sepa- 
tely; Italian, with the official Tuscan; 
snetian, Neapolitan, Genoese, Sicilian, 
julan and minor dialects; Roumanian. 


____ Education—English and Other World Languages 
ish and Other World Languages, including American 


Also indo-Germanic includes Celtic, 
with Gaelic, Scottish Gaelic, Welsh, Manx, 
Cornish and Breton. Ancient Gaul be- 
longed to the Celtic tongues. 

Slavic includes .official Russian, which ” 
belongs to the Great Russian group; 
Ukrainian, a major language to_ which 
Ruthenian is allied; Slovenian, Serbian, 
Croat, Bulgarian,. Czech, Slovak, Polish, 
Wendish. The Balt languages include 
Lithuanian and Lett. 

Indo-Iranian or Aryan languages are di- 
vided into Indian and Iranian (Persian). 
Indian languages include Sanskrit, (classi- 
cal); Pali (Buddhistic); Bengali, Oriya, 
Hindi, Punjabi, Nepali, Sindhi, Kash- 
miri, Marathi, Gujarati, Assamese, Bra~ 
hui, Sinhalese. The Persian group com- 
prises Persian, Kurdic, Ossetian, Baluchi, 
Parsee. Urdu, or Hindustani, has its base 
in Hindi and uses both Persian and Ara- 
bic words and is the chief language of 
Pakistan and the Mohammedan com- 
munities, 

Dravidian group of northern Ceylon, 
parts of southern and central India, in- 
cludes fifteen distinct languages, among 
them Tamil, Bhil, Badaga, Telugu, Kana- 
rese, Malayalam, Kulu, Kodagu, Toda, 
Kota, Gond, Khond, Oram and Malto. 

Indo-Chinese languages’ are spoken by 
the largest population of the world. They 
include Chinese, Siamese or Thai, Bur- 
mese, Tibetan, Annamese and Korean, 


Great Semitic Group 


Of Semitic languages the most widely 
distributed. is Arabie and its dialects, 
extended by the spread of Islam. It in- 
cludes Arabic proper; South Arabic, also 
ealled Sabaean- or Himyaritic; Maghribi, 
a North African dialect and Maltese, 
which:is mixed with Italian. Hebrew is 
a major Semitic language, of which Yid- 
dish is a central and eastern European 
dialect. Akkadian is the successor of 
Assyrian-Babylonian and Syrian has As- 
syrian and Aramaic influences. 

Finno-Ugrian languages are Finnish, Hun- 
garian or Magyar (Ugrian), Permian, 
Turkish.Some authorities have attempted 
to relate Japanese and Korean to this 
group. 

Modern Greek, derived from ancient 
Greék, with many modifications, is spoken 
in Greece, Asia Minor and _ outlying 
islands. 

Armenian is associated with the Indo- 
European stocks, Its classical language, 
Haikan, has been displaced by modern 
speech which is strongly influenced by 
Turkish and Russian. Another Indo-Eu- 
ropean language is Albanian, based on 
ancient Illyrian. 

In the South Pacific and Oceania Jay- 
anése is the principal Malayan-Polynesian 
language. Tagala, in the Philippines, is 
considered Malayan. .Dialects’ abound 
throughout the Melanesian and Polyne- 
sian groups. Eskimo and the many dialects 
of the American Indian, which have been 
classified, have no relation to the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic language stocks. 


Thrills Await Hardy Tourists in Hells Canyon of Snake River 


From the National 

4 thrilling ride surpassing anything offered by 
jusement parks awaits those willing to shoot the 
jids in Hells.Canyon on the Snake River, in the 
cific Northwest. The Snake rises in Yellowstone 
tional Park and flows’ north into the Columbia 
yer at Pasco, Wash. It enters the tight squeeze of 
lis Canyon north of Homestead, Ore. The river 
‘ge narrows to 100 ft. ov less, dropping almost 13 
to the mile and reaching a depth of 114 miles at 
Devil Mountain. The Hells Canyon part of 
ake River is 40 miles long. Tourists embark on 


Geographic Society 
a 31-ft. boat, which travels from Lewiston, Idaho. 
down the river, but returns by truck on land 
The character of this region, with Idaho on the 
East bank and Oregon and Washington on the 
West, is indicated by the geographical names for 
mountains and waters: He Devil, She Devil, Five 
Little Devils, Devil’s Hollow, Devil’s Ladder, Satan 
Lake, Black Imp Mountain, and that vestige of 
frontier humor, Devil’s Tooth Peak. However, 


there are also Heaven’s Gate, Horse Heaven Look- 
out and Paradise Lake. 
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Sarees tage (e). 
ayton News (e)......... 
partons J RPG a (m) VDOT A new eet J al (@¥.0<-3 - 6 : 195 Se 
alias News (mM).......... Rs Parteegs* 
Dallas Times Herald (e). 140/534 140,255 - 45,185 
Denver Post (e)........... 122.844 } 
Denver Rocky Mountain (m) ME 
SE Re eee ee 5, sy} { 99,078): eaee - 
Des Moines Register (m).. . 22 
aed “igre ebung (e)... + < | 150,386].......5.. ¢ ; [ 
Detroit News (e). ‘ 2 +3 f 565,658||S Bee (e) 114;854) 0.24. 


Detroit Times (e)......... 
take, ne Star-Telegram 
Grand Rapida Presa Heya. |< LOG O01) regu. nan. 
Houston pperele (e) 118,109}. . 
ouston Post (m)......... 

Houston Press te) = Se 93,481)... ) r 452. 138) 2 gee x 
Indianapolis Star (m)...... 4 ' 160, 109 
Indianapolis News (e) . m 221, ‘406 


RA . .||San Francisco Examiner 


Indianapolis Times (é 4 r Sar Francisco News (e).... 1s4;743h) es 
(Jacksonville) Tenia. Seattle Post Intelligencer 
Times-Union (m)....... ( de) 186,748 
Kaneas City Star (e)...... {§ i : ) 211/985 
Kansas City Times (m).... 3e7 OABIt).’tierabieets > basis 103, 226 


Knoxville News- 


Sentinel (e)............ 104,137 86)655 d 
Touleville coal ee { T70870|% em iy 

MPMI CER) oo ssiastts o'ea 0 > 
Louisville Times (e)....... TOD, SRI eae ore d ri ). 126,179 
Los Angeles Examiner (m). A 347,467 Syracuse Post-Standard (m) 
Los Angeles Herald & Tampa Tribune (m)..... 

OT) *348,543 Tore 
Los Angeles Mirror (e)..... *172,499|... ..|| Washington News (e)......]  *124,109)...... 
Los Angeles Daily News (e) 260,857]... , 005. Z 
pea ingelee TIES, soe rate 394,134 2231547 

emphis Commerc! 

INSTT Cec) ee 190,211 (daily) *275,314 
Memphis Press-Scimitar (e) TBO DUS she ane oe 
eee aoe e) SBS oe Ona 

ami-News (€).......... 4, 
Milwaukee Journal ‘(e)..... 325,039 (@) wy ROO BOND. Shee 
Milwaukee Sentinel (m).. 169,445 Youngstown Vindicator (e.) 88,580) 
Minneapolis Tribune (m).. { 180,397 
Minneapolis Star (e)....... Bikol puso oaareiates ’ 


(m) morning; (e) evening; * based on Monday to Friday average; (a) newly issued, figures nj 
available. 

English language daily newspapers in the United States total 1,780 (Sept. 30, 1949) with a pring 
circulation of 52,845,551; Sunday newspapers, 546, with 46,398,968 ‘circulation; listed weekly newspape 
8,386 (March 1, 1950), with combined circulation of 13, 302,397. 


Actors’ Fund of America 

Source: An Official of the Institution ; 

The Actors’ Fund of America was incorporated | Aldrich, the fourth President of the Fund, and_w 
June 8, 1882, by Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, | opened at W. New Brighton, Staten Island, 

Lawrence Barrett, William J. pie og) Bartley | May, 1902. The Home was transferred to Engl, 

Campbell, Louis Aldrich, A. M. Palmer, Augustin | wood, New Jersey, in April, 1928. Offices are 

Daly, Lester Wallack, Edward Harrigan, William | 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; ae 


Henderson, -and others. Vincent, president; Robert Campbell, secreta 

The first public meeting was held in Wallack’s | Burial plots are located in Evergreen Cemete 
Theatre, New York City, June 15, 1882, and Lester | Brooklyn, and in Kensico Cemetery, Westches 
Wallack was elected first President. County, N. Y. 

The Actors’ Fund of America is a national in- PERCY WiLLIAMS HOME FOR ACTORS | 
stitution, and the appeals for financial aid come The Percy Williams Home tor Actors, Pine Acr 
from every section of. our country. It is a theatrical | is at Bast Islip, Long Island, N. Y. The Directa: 
charity and not a benefit society. Annual dues are | are made up of Actors’ Fund Trustees and mer 
$2, and the paid-up membership as of April 30, | bers of The Lambs. The president is Harry Sor 
1949, was 2,887 members, mers, The Home was founded in 1923 and e} 

The Actors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis | dowed by the late Percy Williams. 
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1947 


Number | Seating ‘Number 


of 
theaters 
43,652 21,147,707 
4,6 988,830) 
1,653} 1,404,691 
65: 
PR os ne egies awe 2,701 
| EER SS 1,876 


2/080 
13171 
122 


capacity 


oS OE a eee 1,493| 775,552 
18/765|11,393,660 
130| ° 69,600 


World Motion Picture Theaters 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of International Trade (Latest data available) 


1949 United | Percent. increase 
——| States |—-————____ 


Seating | percent. 


78,974'42,667,411 
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The figures in the above tables (except the 15-19 line in each table) are taken from the ““Medico- 
stuarial Mortality Investigation” published in 1912. 

A similar investigation was made in 1929 jointly by the Actuarial Society of America and the 
ssociation of Life Insurance Medical Directors and reported in the “Medical Impairment Study’ 


of capacity | of screen| Theaters} Seating 
theaters time 
52,344/24,062,799 19.9 13.8 
4,994) 3,302,529 6.9 10.5 
1,952] 1,720,185) 18.0 22.4 
717| 42 8.8 12.8 
3,523 30.4 73.8 
2,67 42.6 63.3 
2,268 9.0 19.5 
1,281 9.4 11,1 
166 36:0 22.8 
1,695| 874,094 13.5 12.7 
18,351| 11,796,072 —2.2 3.5 
130 69,600 
90,097|48, 750,147 


1949 United States statistics on survey made by Motion Picture Association of America, Inc, 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 


Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America 
The weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds 
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ee dats, from this study agreed so closely with those of the previous one that changes in the table 


sre recommended for only those ages below 20 


ingly, the figures in both tables (except those in the 15-19 line in each table) represent the 
mute of the 1912 and 1929 inquiries. The figures for the 15-19 line come from the 1929 study. 


Medical Signs and Abbreviations 
Source: American Medical Association 


R (at. Recipe), take; fa, of each: kb, pound; 3% 
inees:%, drachm; 9, scruple; ™, minim, or drop, 
or 0, pint; 14, finid ounce; fz, fluid drachm; as, 
gs, half an ounce; % i, one ounce; 3 iss, one ounce 
da half; % ij, two ounces: gr., grain; Q.S., as much 
sufficient; Ft, Mist., let a mixture he made; Ft. 


Haust., let a draught be made; Ad.. add to; Ad Itb,, 
at-pleasure; Aq., water; M., mix; Mac., macerate; 
Pulv., powder; Pil., pill; Solv., dissolve; St., let it 
stand; Sum., to be taken; D. dose; Dil,, dilute; 
Filt., filter; Lot., a wash; rg., & gargle; Hor, 
Decub., at bed time; Inject.. inieetion: Gtt., drops; 
ss, one-half; Ess essence; b.i.d, *twice daily; 
t.id., three times daily; q.id, four times daily. 
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The National Geographic Society 


(Prepared by Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt.D., President) 


The National Geographic Society was founded 
in 1888 ‘‘for the increase and diffusion of geo- 
graphic knowledge.’ It has played such an im- 
portant role in exploration and the advancement 
of science, and has so effectively interpreted and 
illustrated geography for the layman, that its 
membership. exceeds 1,900,000, its researches and 
expeditions range to the ends of the earth, and 
its dissemination of geographic and other scien- 
tific knowledge extends to all countries of the 


world. 

On April 1, 1950, Gilbert Grosvenor entered his 
52d year at the helm of the Society’s activities, 
having served as editor of the National Geographic 
Magazine continuously since 1899. The Society 
celebrated his Golden Jubilee officially on May 19, 
1949, when the Board of Trustees honored him with 
the first presentation of the new Grosvenor Medal. 

The Society pioneered in the study of Alaska. It 
supported Peary in his expeditions that culminated 
in reaching the North Pole. It sent an expedition 
to Greenland, with the United States nosy co- 
operating, through which Richard E. Byrd ac- 
quired Arctic flying experience that carried him to 
both the éarth’s poles, 

In a series of expeditions led by Dr. Neil M. 
Judd, the pre-Columbian city of Pueblo Bonito in 
Chaco Canyon, N.M., was unearthed and restored. 
Inspired by this and other expeditions to the same 
region, Dr. Andrew E. Douglass formulated a tree- 
poe calendar which extends the chronology of the 
southwestern United States back to eight centuries 
before Columbus. 

Expeditions of the Society led by Dr. Joseph F. 
Rock explored gorges of the upper Yangtze River 
and sent back to America a rich collection of rare, 
ancient ceremonial books which are now in the 
Library of Congress. 

The ay ed has consistently enlisted public in- 
terest in National Parks and conservation, At a 
cost of $100,000 it purchased and presented to the 
Government 2,239 acres of the finest giant sequoia 
and red and yellow pine within the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. 

In 1934, the Society in cooperation with the 
New York Zoological Society made a series of 
racy Ades explorations off Nonsuch Island, Bermuda, 
under the leadership of Dr, William Beebe. The 
world record depth for man’s underwater descent, 
3,028 feet, made at that time, was unsurpassed 
until 1949, 

In 1934, the Society and the United States Army 
Air Corps jointly sent up from the Black Hills of 
South Dakota the Explorer, with a gas capacity of 
3,000,000 cubic feet, the largest free balloon ever 
constructed, It reached a height of 60,613 feet. 
On November 11, 1935, Capt. Albert W. Stevens 
(deceased) and Capt, Orvil A. Anderson (now Lt. 
Gen.) piloted Explorer Il—capacity, 3,700,000 cubic 
feet—to the record height for man which still 
Stands—72,395 feet (13.71 miles), 

Dr. Matthew W. Stirling, leader of ten Na- 
tional Geographic Society-Smithsonian Institution 
archeological expeditions to Middle America since 
1939, discovered in 1939 in Mexico’s Vera Cruz State 
the oldest dated work of man so far found in the 
Americas—a Mayan stela bearing a date equivalent 
to November 4, 291 B.C. (Spinden chee fa 

Stirling expeditions to neighboring Tabasco State 
in the early 1940’s discovered at La Venta ancient 
ceremonial centers which produced evidences of 
What is now well known as the ‘‘La Venta Culture.” 
A replica of one of the 11 colossal human heads 
sculptured from basalt, part of the La Venta finds, 
Was made part of the Society’s permanent ex- 
hibit in Explorérs Hall, Washington, in 1943. Dr; 
Stirling made the first practical use of helicopters 
in archeological field work in Panama in 1949. 

Under the direction of Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, the 
Society and the Bartol Research Foundation of the 
Franklin Institute have since 1946 carried on con- 
tinuing research on the variation of cosmic ray 
intensity at various altitudes and latitudes. The 
1949 and 1950 field studies were extended to Hudson 
Bay shores, 58 degrees north latitude. 

Continuing its long established interest in solar 


of the eclipse of May 8-9, 
National hic Soe: 


nebulae. ; ‘< 

A new project initiated in mid-1950 under 
tional bg cor Society sponsorship is a lor 
range study of plankton—drifting masses of mitr 
scopic marine organisms—in the Atlantic © ce 
between southern Florida and the Bahamas. D; 
‘or of this research is Dr. F. G. Walton a 
head of the Marine Laboratory at the University ’ 
Miami. ; 

Other continuing studies under the Society’s 
are on North American birds, by Dr. Arthur 
Allen, and on the aurora borealis, by Dr. Carl” 
Gartlein, both of the Cornell University faculty 

In its work of diffusing geographic knowle e 
the Society relies principally on its publication, 
National Geographic Magazine, which is sent 
every member, For scientists, the Society h 
published monographs giving the technical re: a j 
of many of its expeditions, thus supplementing 
popular narratives in the Magazine. : 

The Society maintains a Cartographic Divisi 
which compiles maps of all continents and oce: 
and of major land and sea regions. These mi 
drawn and published by the Society, are 
tributed with the Magazine to the entire membe 
ship. During World War II, National Geogrs 
maps served in large numbers on all fighting fro 1 
many of them prepared in close cooperation ¥ 
Military authorities to include features useful 
the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 

Of more than average timeliness was the Jur® 
1950 Magazine’s article, ‘‘Roaming Korea Soul 
of the Iron Curtain,’’ current at the time of 
Red transgression of Korea's 38th parallel. TT 
invasion created a heavy demand for the Society 
ten-color wall map of Japan and Korea, put 
lished in December, 1945, and produced calls ire 
all parts of the nation to the Society’s News Bula 
tin Service for a wide variety of Korean bac@ 
ground material for press and radio use, 

Enlarged photographs taken by National Ge@ 
graphic staff cameramen form the foundation 
the Society’s permanent exhibit in its Explor 
Hall at 16th and M Streets, N.W., Washingt 
They have been assembled from all parts of 
world. During most of 1950 some 120 original J 
paintings of Indians of the United States aol 
Canada made over a 12-year period for reprodu 
tion in the Magazine by W. Langdon Kihn were > 
temporary display. ci | 

The Society maintains a geographic library 
20,000 volumes, including some 300 scrapbooks | 
the polar regions compiled by the late has» oF 
A. W. Greely; the publications of the : 
Society; and an extensive collection on flags a 
insignia of the world. 

The Society has awarded the Hubbard Ge 
Medal for outstanding achievements in the fi 
of geography to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shac 
leton, Stefansson, Byrd, Bartlett, Lindbergh, 
drews, Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens, Anders« 
Ellsworth, and Arnold. It has awarded special g 
medals to Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Floyd B st | 
nett, Eckener, Byrd, Amelia Earhart, and Thom) 


wt ¢ 


é 


Cc, Poulter. | 
The officers of the Society are; President « 
Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice President 4 
Associate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Secreta 
Thomas W. McKnew; Treasurer, Robert V. Fle 
ing; Committee on Research, Chairman, Lym) 
J. Briggs; Vice Chairman, Alexander babies | 
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Air Force Library Service 


The Air Force Library Service provides technical, 
legal, educational and recreational reading ma- 
terials to all USAF personnel. It includes 118 main 
libraries within the U.S. continental limits and 35 
main libraries overseas with a total of 730 library 
Service units including branches and field collec- 
tions, The Air Force Library collections contain 
over 1,300,006 volumes with an annual circulation 


‘ 


{ 

of 3,000,000 volumes. Each Air Force Library |} 
supplied with technical and legal books by a cent! 

procurement directed by the Library Section | 

Headquarters USAF. Monthly recreational 

and periodical kits are also centrally procured || 


supplement. local acquisitions. Donations of bos 


may be made to individual libraries at any US! 
ase, 
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FOUNDATIONS, PUBLIC TRUSTS AND FUNDS 
IN UNITED STATES 


Founded | Endowment 


Original 


Assets Expended. 
pnRine petite Wipe t he ie ee 
$182,814,000 |$122,989,438 |$409, ’ 
129,209,117 ? 1 38 1 % 500°702 


259, 800,702 
173,013,520 -109 
30 890 30: 


0 0 


Omitted in 
1 1706 557 23,580,865 


13,398,915 | 57,492,194 
4 1 61,190,658 
56,234 118 
in 1949. 
4,043,169 
1904 5,000,000 7,306,387 
1921 4/460,777 Omitted 
1891 3,800,000 134,665 
1937 3,500,000 4,356,202 1,477,267 
1925 3/000;000 0,000, 5,350, 
1927 3/000,000 | 17,483,694 | 11,620,745 
1905 3'000/000 | 10:467,226°| 14.831.266 
1915 2'836,553 8,703/925 6,973,504 
1925 2'000,00' Omitted Omitted 
1937 2'310,728 3,171,923 112,436 
1919 1,863/079 | 31,815,866 | 15,550,177 
1924 1/557,376 | 83,108'905 | 10,798,635 
1924 1,185; 5,196,000 3694312 
1909 1,000; 9,000;000 7.641.273 
1910 1,000,000 1,053,000 1,807.6! 


American Foundation was established in 1925 by 
Edward W. Bok to engage in charitable, scientific, 
literary and education activities and to promote 
the welfare of mankind. Address: 1122 Lincoln- 
Liberty Blidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Babe Ruth Foundation was established in 
1947 as a charitable, educational and philan- 
thropic organization, and is dedicated to the in- 
erests of the youth of America. Funds raised will 
used to provide improved techniques and facili- 
es for treatment of children ‘suffering from can- 
eer. The secretary, Mr. Melvyn Gordon Lowen- 
stein, 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


‘Baron de Hirsch Fund founded in 1891 with 
a 3,800,000 endowment, its purpose being the 
Americanization and assimilation of Jewish immi- 
grants, and instruction in trades and agricul- 
ture. The chief activity today is the support of the 
Jewish Agricultural Society whose aim is to en- 
courage and advance farming by Jews in the United 
States. Address: 386 Fourth Ave., New. York 16, 


ae. 

Buhl Foundation aims to stimulate the advance- 
ment of human welfare by experiment, demonstra- 
tion, and research. Principal grants have been to 
existing agencies or especially established agencies 
for promotion of nationally significant programs in 
the Pittsburgh district in regional economic, social, 
and historical research, higher education and re- 
search in the natural sciences. The Foundation 
financed the building of Chatham Village to demon- 
Strate the commercial practicability of building for 
long-term investment and management of large- 
scale garden home communities, and to promote 
new and higher standards in urban ‘‘white-collar’’ 
housing. Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popu- 
lar Science, opened in 1939. Address: Farmers Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York was estab- 
lished by Andrew Carnegie for advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding among 
the people of the United States and the British 
Dominions and Colonies, The present program in- 
eludes the advancement of education through whole 
or partial support of specific undertakings in insti- 
tutions of higher education, organizations and 
agencies devoted to general education in national 
interests and international affairs, and in carefully 

Janned enterprises which give promise of new 
owledge through research, studies which may 
point to better conditions; demonstrations, region- 
al or national of how new knowledge may be ap- 
plied. Address: 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
4ims ‘‘to hasten the abolition of international war.”’ 
Activities of the Endowment comprise research 
and education and are conducted through the is- 
suance of publications, arrangements for lectures 


and meetings of individuals and groups in this and 
other countries to advance the cause of peace 
among nations, hasten the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy, to encourage 
and promote methods for the peaceful settlement of 
international differences and for the inerease of 
international understanding and concord, and to 
aid in the development of international organization 
through the United Nations. Address: 405 West 
117th St.; New York 27, N. Y. : 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Purposes include providing “retiring 
pensions without regard to race, sex, er , Or 
color, for teachers of universities, colleges and 
technical schools in the United States and Canada”’ 
and ‘‘in general to do and perform all things neces- 
sary to encourage, uphold, and dignify the pro- 
fession of the teacher and the cause of higher 
education’’ in those countries. For these purposes 
the Foundation has paid retiring allowances to 
4,654 former teachers and pensions to their widows. 
Through its Division of Educational Enquiry it has 
studied and reported upon numerous problems of 
higher education in the United States and Canada. 
The list of those eligible has been closed, New 
names may not be added. Address: 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, aims ‘‘to place 
those following peaceful vocation, who have been 
injured in heroic effort to save human life, in some- 
what better positions pecuniarily than before, until 
again able to work, In case of death, the widow and 
children, or other dependents, to be provided for 
until she remarries, and the children until they 
reach a self-supporting age. For exceptional chil- 
dren exceptional grants may be made for exception- 
al education. Grants of sums of money may also be 
made .to heroes or heroines as the Commission 
thinks advisable—each case to be judged on its 
merits. A medal shall be given to the hero, or 
widow, or next of kin, which shall recite the heroic 
deed it commemorates, that descendants may know 
and be proud of their descent. The medal shall be 
given for the heroic act, even if the doer be un- 
injured, and also a sum of money, should the Com- 
mission deem such gift desirable,’’ Address: Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, encourages 
investigation, research and discovery, and the ap- 
plication of knowledge to the improvement of man- 
kind, and desires to advance fundamental research 
in fields not normally covered by other agencies, 
and has organized its own departments of research 
in astronomy, in the terrestrial sciences, in the 
biological sciences and in historical research. Ad- 
dress: 1530 P St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C, 


Chicago Community Trust, like similar trusts, 
was established not for profit but for better con- 
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588 United States—Foundations, Trusts 


servation an of charitable trust funds. 
eo age banks: income 4s dis- 
n of a Citizens’ Committee, 
Charitable and welfare institutions, colleges and 
versities of the Chi region are chief peer 
jiaries. Address: 10 So. elle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Children’s Fund of Michigan fi re ie 
late U. S. Senator James Couzens ‘‘to promote the 
health, welfare, and happiness of the children of 
the State of Michigan and elsewhere in the world. 
Princ and earnings to be spent within 25 
ears from the date of the gift. Work is confined 
Michigan, where the Fund carries on directly 
Jocal public health organization, health education, 
pediatric. clinics in rural areas, oral hygiene, eye 
correction, child guidance through mental hygiene, 
and medical research. Fund makes grants to 
other grcneted. Address: 660 Frederick St., Detroit 
2, Mich, 


Childs Memorial Fund for Medical Research, 
Jane Coffin, established in 1937 by the late Starling 
W. Childs and Miss Alice S. Coffin as a gift in trust 
to Yale University. Purpose of the Fund primarily 
for medical research into causes, origins, and treat- 
ment of cancer. In case the Board of Managers and 
the Board of Scientific Advisers of the Fund should 
decide at any time that these factors had been 
sufficiently determined, the Fund may be devoted 
to research into some other unsolved problem of 
Medicine or into some other field of science. Opera- 
tions include grants to institutions in this country 
and abroad for support of research projects of par- 
ticular inyestigators; fellowships for training in 
fields that bear on cancer; aid in special publica- 
tions on research aspects of cancer; and sponsorship 
of conferences on cancer. Address: 333 Cedar St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


Cleveland Foundation, a community trust, organ- 
ized for permanent administration of funds placed 
in trust for public educational or charitable pur- 
poses to benefit inhabitants of Cleveland and vi- 
cinity and other communities within Ohio as desig- 
nated by donors. First such foundation organized. 
Illustrative purposes are: assisting public chari- 
table or educational institutions; promoting sci- 
entifie research for the advancement of human 
knowledge and the alleviation of human suffering; 
providing scholarships to young people of slender 
means; care of the sick, aged and helpless; care of 
needy men, women and children; improvement of 
living and working conditions, providing facilities 
for recreation; aid to hospitals, libraries, museums, 
schools, colleges. Address, 1338 Terminal Tower 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


2 Commonwealth Fund, founded 1918 by Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness; expanded by further gifts 
from her and from Edward S. Harkness. Ap- 
propriations are now made chiefiy for medical 
education, experimental health services, and medi- 
cal research. The Commonwealth Fund Fellow- 
ships are offered to graduate students and civil 
servants from the British Commonwealth, and 
fellowships for advanced training in medicine and 
allied fields are given to aid teaching and research 
in this country, The Fund publishes an annual 
report and a few books and pamphlets growing out 
of worth which it helps to support. Address, 41 East 
57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 7 


Cranbrook Foundation, Bloomfield, Mich., estab- 
lished in 1927 with an endowment of $6,682,055 
from George G. and Ellen S. Booth, to be devoted 
to the completion of the religious, educational and 
cultural projects begun by the founders. 


The Duke Endowment, was established. by James 
Buchanan Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind 
along physical, mental and spiritual lines’? in the 
South, Duke University is a beneficiary. Other 
schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other 
objectives of the trust are the maintenance of hos- 
pitals, and the care of superannuated Methodist 
preachers and orphans. To the original endowment 
was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of the estate. 
Address: Power Building, Charlotte, N. C. Office of 
secretary, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Elk National Foundation, established in 1928 with 

in original endowment of $100,000, functions under 
onstitutional amendment. adopted by the Grand 
Lodge of the B. P. Order of Elks, to foster such 
charitable, educational and benevolent activities of 
the Order as the Trustees may determine. Capital 
assets April 30, 1950, were $2,373,432; expenditures, 
$421,150. Address: 16 Court St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Falk Foundation, Maurice and Laura, confines 
activity to financing definitive research studies of 
economic problems affecting development of Amer- 
ican industry, trade and finance as the basis for 
improvement of the general welfare of the people 
of the United States, but does not itself conduct 
research. Makes grants to outside research organ- 
izations for specific studies. Organizations receiving 
Such grants are required to report their findings. 
Address: Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Ford Foundation, a nonprofit corporation or- 
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Frick Educational Commiss: 
Pittsburgh for improvement of 
ty’s public schools. Original fun 
500,000, by Mr. Frick, Addre 
487 Union Trust Bidg., Pit 
The Lou G 


19, Pa. 
ehrig Fund (see Nation: 
Multiple Sclerosis Society). } 
General Education Board, endowed by Joh 
D. Rockefeller with the stated ob: of ‘‘promotin 
education within the United States of Ame 
without distinction of race, sex or creed. 
ent program, concentrating on education in 
ern states, gives consideration — to quali t 
of education; oa raduate work, and aid t 
a few strong educational centers. Emphasizes in= 
struction in fields related to economic developmen 
of the South; aids research in social and natura 
sciences, humanities and agriculture; promot 
training of personnel and improvement. of librar 
service. Through state governments and 
agencies, ane sheer of — wen duate 
schools ant elps reinforce teaching sonnel i 
in. public schools. Address: 49 West 49th St., Net 
York 20, N. Y. 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, was estab- 
lished in 1927, as a sanitarium and hospital 
Warm Springs, Ga., to aid those suffering from 
after-effects of infantile paralysis? and a tra 
ing center for professional workers in the field 
treatment of poliomyelitis after-effects. Assets 
of Sept. 30, 1949, were $2,392,389; expenditures, 
$967,685. Address, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation 


Daniel and Florence, has for its objects ‘‘the pro- 
motion, through charitable and benevolent ac- 
tivities, the well-being of mankind throughout 

world.’’ Address: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 


Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, John Simon, 
New York 17, N. Y., grants fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the United States, to 
assist research in any field of knowledge an 
creative work in any of the fine arts. Fellowships 
are awarded to men and women who have demon=- 
strated unusual capacity for productive scholar= 
ship or unusual creative ability in the fine arts, 
They are granted for varying periods, depending 
on the amount of time needed by the Fellows for 
the work they propose. The stipends granted Fel- 
lows are normally $3,000 a year. A-limited number: 
of Fellowships are also offered for work in the 
United States, to Canadians and to citizens of the 
Republic of the Philippines, and, on its Latin Amer- 
ican Fellowship plan, to Puerto Ricans, and citizens i). 
of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. Address: 551 Fifth Aye 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Hayden Foundation, Charles, founded in 1937 
Mr. Hayden gave his residuary estate to its estab- 
lishment, to assist’ meedy boys and young men, 
stating in his will that he was ‘‘firmly convinced i 
that the future of this nation . } . depends in no 
small part upon the young men of the United! 
States and that if they receive proper training 
in boyhood and youth . . . and are encouraged in the 
manner of right and proper living . . . we shall rear § 
a nobler race of men who will make better and! 
more enlightened citizens, to the ultimate benefit of | 
mankind.’’ Founder was particularly interested in 
boys’ clubs, boys’ camps, and similar projects deal- 
ing with underprivileged boys. At present most. 
of the Foundation’s activities are devoted to that) 
type of aid. As the will suggests, preference is_ 
ee ae Pies cate — of Boston and 

ew York, ministrative offices: 25 Br hal 
New York 4, N. Y. eee 

Heckscher Foundation for Children, founded | 
1921 by August Heckscher. The first 24 at 
of operations were carried on in its own building 
at 1 Hast 104th Street, for recreation and education |} 
for children in the neighborhood. Present activities |} 
include distribution of new clothing, milk to needy |— 
families; donations to organizations, hospitals, |} 
nursery schools, school lunch rooms, recreational | 
programs. Special gifts of equipment are also made. | 
Foundation’s financial position is not made Public. 
Address: 1382 Lexington Ave., New York 25, N.Y. 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America 
national, non-profit research association for oeae 
vancement oi health in industry. Studies are con- 
ducted by the Foundation’s staff of physicians, 
chemists and engineers, for the prevention of) 
industrial diseases among workmen and for the 
general improvement of working conditions. The 
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l-of Music. Address; Mr. M, Steilen, Sec., 31 
Nassau St., New York 5, N. Y. 


epics Foundation, W. K., founded in 1930. 


first 12 years the Foundation’s opera- 
tions were largely local or regional to promote the 
health, education and welfare of mankind, but 

incipally of children and youth, directly or in- 
L without. regard to sex, race, creed, or 
nationality. During World War II, its program was 
revised to direct as large a part of its resources 
aS possible into activities contributing to the war 
effort, and this expanded scope has-been main- 
tained. Present activities are in the fields of medi- 
cine, education, dentistry, nursing, public health 
and hospital administration. Address: 250 Cham- 
pion St., Battle Creek, Mich- 


ment techniques, as developed by Sister Kenny, and 
to perform research into nature of the disease and 
its prevention. A broad, comprehensive medical and 


mtirely by public contributions. Assets D 3 
1949, $1,682,584; expenditures, $5,707,906. Address: 
2400 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


The general purposes of the Kresge Foundation, 
as set forth in the declaration of trust by S. S. 
Kresge, are: ‘“The purposes for which this Founda- 
tion is created are the promotion of eleemosynary, 
ee eronle and charitable means of any or all of 
ihe means of human progress, whether they be for 
the benefit of religious, charitable, benevolent or 
educational institutions or public benefactions of 
whatsoever name or nature.’’ Address: 2727 Sec- 
d Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Markle Foundation, John and Mary R.., limits its 
activities to grants to institutions in support of 
specific projects primarily in medicine in the area 
of the United States and Canada. Sums are being 
appropriated for ‘‘Scholars in Medical Science,’’ 
as part of a program to keep young doctors on 
eaching and research staffs of medical. schools. 
Address: 14-Wall St., New York~5, N. Y. 


Mayo Association, founded 1919 by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mayo and Dr. Charles H, Mayo, for the 
advancement of medical education and research; to 
aid and advance the study and investigation of 
human ailments and injuries, and the causes, pre- 
vention, relief and cure thereof, the study and 
investigation of problems of hygiene, health and 
public welfare, and the promotion of medical, surgi- 
eal and scientific learning, skill, education and in- 
vestigation; to engage in and conduct and to aid 
and assist in medical, surgical and scientific re- 
og in the broadest sense. Address: Rochester, 
mn. 


Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., A. W., founded by Andrew W. 
Mellon by deed of trust dated Dec. 30, 1930. Pro- 
vides the Trust is to be administered and operated 
exclusively for the benefit of such religious, charit- 
able, scientific, literary, and educational purposes 
as shall be in furtherance of the public welfare and 
tend to promote the well-doing and well-being of 
mankind, or for the use of the United States, any 
state, territory, or any political subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia,. for such exclusively 
public purposes as the Trustees shall determine, 
They have adopted a general policy to devote the 
remaining funds of the Trust to educational and 
yharitable projects, institutions, and purposes in 
4nd around Pittsburgh, Pa. Address: 716 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. 

Milbank Memorial Fund, was established and en- 
lowed by Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson in 1905 
48 @ Memorial to her father and mother, Jeremiah 
nd Elizabeth Lake Milbank. The general purpose 
yf the Fund is “‘to improve the physical, mental 
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National Foundation for Infantile Parebele 
founded in 1938 by Franklin D. Roosevelt to leai 
fight against infantile paralysis. Funds derived 
from voluntary contributions during annual Mazeh 
of Dimes held last two weeks of January. Half of 
sum so raised goes to National Foundation for use 
in. its national program of scientific research, edu- 
cation and emergency aid in epidemics. Balance 
tetained by chapters for care and treatment of 
polio patients and for epidemic aid. They work 
through recognized health and welfare agencies, 


The National Foundation has no research labora- 
tory, but makes. grants of money to institutions 
throughout the country for investigations on the 
cause, prevention and cure of polio. Since estab- 
lishment it had authorized. (Dec. 31, 1948) $41,- 
781,531; assets were $7,943,688, of which $6,193,305 
was authorized for specific projects; expenditures 
vee 4 hg Address: 120 Broadway, New 

ork 5, N.Y. 


_ National Multiple Sclerosis Society, established 
in 1946, has been most successful in arousing public 
attention towards the problem of multiple scler- 
osis, and aims to “‘stimulate, co-ordinate and sup- 
port research into, and to obtain and disseminate 
information respecting the causes, prevention, alle- 
viation and cure cf multiple sclerosis and other 
diseases of the neryous system; to aid individuals 
who are in any way disabled as a result of such 
diseases; and to make grants of money from the 
funds of the Corporation, to individuals and to 
lawfully established agencies for the purpose of 
carrying out the foregoing objectives, and for the 
prevention, diagnosis, treatment, alleviation or cure 
of multiple sclerosis or other nervous diseases, 


In May, 1949, the Society organized the Lou 
Gehrig Memorial Fund as a vehicle through which 
to conduct a fund-raising campaign. The vehicle 
has been discontinued for the present, the funds 
collected now being an integral part of the Society's 
funds. Assets as of Sept. 1, 1950, approx. $583,753; 
expenditures, approx. $500,016. Address: Suite 7G, 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y, 


New York Community Trust, a composite charit- 
able foundation, includes 100 pataniere funds 
ranging from less than $1,000 to $1,000,000. Estab- 
lished in 1924, resources at the close of 1949 were 
$19,258,489. Outpayments in that year totaled 
$1,065,065, and cumulative appropriations were 
$8,070,915, Grants in 1949 came from 76 memorial 
funds and went to 304 agencies in 26 states. 


Among the year’s allocations were $185,000 to 
finance educational and recreational programs in 
Missouri; $121,500 to St. Mary’s Hospital, under 
construction at Bayside, Queens; $62,000 to Harvard 
Graduate School; $62,050 to the Salvation Army; 
$45,230 to Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of 
New York; and $40,010 to Visiting Nurse Service in 
New York, Brooklyn and San Francisco. 


For the administration of philanthropic projects 
in the Ozark foothills southwest of St. Louis, the 
James Foundation was created by The New York 
Community Trust, in 1941, and incorporated in 
Missouri. Address: 250 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


New York Foundation receives and maintains a 
fund or funds and applies the income thereof to 
altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, educa- 
tional or otherwise, within the United States. Ad- 
dress: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Nutrition Foundation, organized in December, 
1941, by food and related manufacturers to develop 
and support a comprehensive research and educa- 
tional program in the science of nutrition. Con-~- 
tributions as of May 1, 1950, totaled $3,683,200; 
the amount expended for grants $2,310,800, which 
latter. amount includes commitments for future 
years. Address: Chrysler Bldg., Lexington Ave. at 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y, 

Permanent Charity Fund, organized in Boston 
in 1915 to accept gifts to the fund, the prin- 
cipal to be held invested and income each year to 
be applied to charitable purposes. Committee con~ 
sists of 7 residents of Massachusetts and no person 
seeking or holding public office is eligible. The 
first funds, received in 1917, amounted to $2,336,- 
553, Address: 100 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


The Pew Memorial Foundation was created in 
1948 in the memory of Joseph N. Pew, Mary An- 
derson Pew. Their four children formed the Foun- 
dation with a gift of 880,000 shares of the Sun 
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juest. 
Be Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Phelps-Stokes Fund was incorporated in 1911, 
to improve housing conditions in New York City 
and to encourage srpetical education for under- 
privileged people. Address: 101 Park Ave., New 
More 17, Ney. 


Prentiss Foundation, Elizabeth Severance, cre- 
ated by the late Mrs. Prentiss, was established by 
trust in January, 1939; became operative on her 
death in January, 1944. Trustee, The National 
City Bank of Cleveland. General purposes of the 
Foundation are, in part, to promote medical and 
Surgical research; initiate and advance activi- 
ties designed to promote public health; aid hospi- 
tals and health institutions in Cuyahoga County 
(Ohio) that are organized and operated exclusively 
for public, charitable purposes; improve methods 
of hospital management and administration, and 
to aid in the establishment and support of plans 
or programs designed to make hospital and medi- 
cal care available to individuals of all classes. 
Assets, $6,687,676; expenditures, $1,344,953. Ad- 
dress: P. O. Box 5756 Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Reynolds Foundation, The Z. Smith, was estab- 
lished in 1936 by Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary 
Reynolds Babcock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bagley, 
for charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes 
within the State of North Carolina, by a grant 
of all the property received by them from the 
estate of their late brother, Zachary Smith 
Reynolds, of Winston-Salem, N. C. Since its or- 
ganization the Foundation has made annual grants 
to the North Carolina State Health Department 
for the inauguration and maintenance of a 
campaign for the control of venereal disease in the 
State. For this purpose the Foundation has con- 
tributed in all a total of $1,541,000. Contributions 
for other charitable, civic and other eleemosynary 
purposes since organization have amounted to 
$809,000, and administrative expenses $19,418. Since 
July 1, 1947, the Foundation has pledged its in- 
come to Wake Forest College for that college's 
program of enlargement and relocation in western 
North Carolina near. Winston-Salem. Address: 
Stratton Coyner, secretary, 1206 Reynolds Bldg., 
Winston-Salem 3, N. C. 


The permanent purpose of The Rockefeller 
Foundation, is ‘‘to promote the well being of man- 
kind throughout the world.’ Its program is the 
advancement of knowledge, with emphasis at 
present upon certain specific fields: Medical scien- 
ees (psychiatry); natural sciences (experimental 
biology and agriculture); public health (develop- 
ment of government health services throughout 
the world and of public health education, and study 
and control of certain diseases); social sciences 
(projects contributing to the understanding of im- 
portant social problems and to the development of 
personnel and method), the humanities (efforts 
tending to raise the general cultural level and to 
promote cultural interchange between countries). 
Except to a limited extent in public health and 
agriculture, the Foundation is not an operating 
organization. Its activities are confined to the sup- 
port of other agencies and to the training, through 

ost-doctoral fellowship, of competent personnel in 
he various fields of knowledge. Address: 49 West 
49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Research, 
Damon, incorporated Feb. 18, 1947. As of May 5, 
1950, the Fund collected over $3,400,000 and ex- 
pended $2,912,574 to 82 institutions in 35 States and 
one institution in Canada and one in England, 
These grants included 89 Damon Runyon Clinical 
Research Fellowships, 85 institutional research 
grants and grants-in-aid. Its entire resources are 
devoted to research in the field of cancer. It does 
not maintain or support any clinical facilities, nor 
does it operate any laboratories of its own. Address: 
Rm. 520 Park Sheraton Hotel, 55th Street and 
{th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Russell Sage Foundation, was created by Mrs. 
Russell Sage in 1907, as a memorial to her husband. 
Its purpose is ‘‘for the improvement of social and 
living conditions in America.’’ Its departments give 
special attention to studies in the social work 
field and to research in the social sciences, Ad- 
dress: 130 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


The Alfred P; Sloan Foundation, makes grants- 
in-aid to fully accredited educational institutions 
of recognized standing. Those currently being 
Inade are to: the University of California, the 
University of Southern California, University of 
Denver, and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for teaching institutes in economies and 


other projects; the University of Florida, the Amer- | M 
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efeller Plaza, New York 20, Nc Y. 


Southern Education F was form 
ee ge the poke F Slater Fund (188 
, the John F. g 
Fund (1907), and the 


dation. The origina these ; 
was $2,310,728. The foundation cooperates w. 
public and private school officials and others 
oe ee and pee pagan wit 
special regar r the needs o egro race 
the Southern States of the United States. Addre 
918 Cypress St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Sugar Research Foundation, by cane 
sugat producers and processors, and §] 
research at | universities and laborato! 
on the role of sugar in the diet and in 1 
fields of chemistry, biochemistry, microbiology ang 
medicine. The Foundation’s Laboratory, located 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, am 
bridge Mass. provides courses and conducts 


and 


so 
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more than $1,500,000, y annual prize awards 
administered by the National Science nd, 
ploratory studies into nutritional properties an 
industrial uses of sugar are encouraged. Address®. 
52 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. = 


Twentieth Century Fund was founded in 191 
by Edward A. Filene, with an endowment of 
$417,200 to promote better ‘‘economic, industrial. 
civic and educational conditions in the Unit 

States.”’ Since 1937-1938, all the resources of . 
Fund have been devo’ to its own program of 
scientific research and public education on cur 
rent economic problems. Assets, $7,254,923. 
dress: 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥_ 


Westchester Welfare Foundation, a grou 
funds for application in that county, is fina 
and administered as part of the New York Com 
munity Trust. Its resources at December 31, 19 
were $134,139: its expenditures during 1949 we : 
$3,365, and its cumulative disbursements to the 
end of that year were $121,744. 


Whitney Foundation, Helen Hay, was established 
in 1947, with an endowment of $5,000,000 ‘‘tc 
promote basic research in rheumatic fever andy: 
rheumatic heart disease,’ and has been con 
ducting a survey throughout the country of facil 
ities and programs for the care of those suffer- 
ing from this disease entity. Address: Rm. F231, 
525 East 68th St., New York 21, N. ¥, 


Wieboldt Foundation was founded in 1921, by 
Mr, and Mrs. Wm. A. Wieboldt, by gifts and 
donations of property ‘‘provided, however that 
all such gifts, donations or distributions of: anys ~ 
kind shall be given for the benefit of an indefinite 
number of persons, either by bringing their hearts) 
under the influence of education and religion, or 
relieving their bodies from disease, suffering or 
constraint, or by erecting or maintaining publ 
building or works or otherwise lessening the bur- 
dens of Government.’’ Address: 106 So. Ashland 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. S 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation, was created it 
1922. Awards are made from time to time tc 
those who have rendered meritorious service to 
democracy, public welfare, liberal thought or 
peace through justice. It carries on an edu-| 
cational program for the furtherance of these 
ideals and has published and made availabl 
texts of official documents of the interwar periad 
from Wilson’s 14 Points to the Yalta Conference 
and reprints quarterly a bibliography of curren’ 
material on World Organization. The Founda 
tion houses the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 

containing all documents of the League of Nations). 
and its Commissions, those of the Internationa 
Labor Organization, the Permanent Court of In 
ternational Justice, the International Institute (o) 
Intellectual Cooperation, and the United Nations))). 
Address: 45 West 65th St., New York 21, N. ¥ 


World Peace Foundation, founded in 1910 “ta 
promote peace, justice and good will among)’ 
nations.’’ The Foundation seeks to increase pubiic | j 
understanding of international problems by. an oh 
jective presentation of the facts. of internationa 


peneeeer: Address: 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8) 
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_ Abra Lou oar (1908), 704 First 
‘National al Bani’ Bae. S Spri ngfield, Il.; 1,075; Exec. 


., Roy P 
Academy of 1 Medicine, New York (1847), 2 East 
St., New York 29, N. ¥.; 3,000; Dir,, Dr. 
ward Reid Cra 

Academy of Sciences, National (1863), 2101 Con- 
ee onon ae pep eneton 25, D. C.; 462; Home 
SEC., r 
Accounts, aeeedens Anstitute of (1916), 270 Madi- 
son Ave, New York 16, N. Y.; 15,000; Exec, Dir., 
John L. Carey. 
Accountants, New York Society of vom) 2 Park 
Aye., New York 16, N. ¥.; Sec dterbenz 

j Actors’ Equity Ass'n (1913), 45. W. “sth St., New 
Work 19, N. Y.: 7,000; Exec. Sec., Louis M. Simon. 
Actor’s Fund of America (1882), 1619 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y.; 2,887; Sec.,. Robert Campbell. 
Actuaries, ‘Society of (1948), 208 ni La Salle 

'St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 1,134; Sec., Henry Rood. 

Adult Education, American Ass’n for Fee 167 
pabtic Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 2,200; Act. Dir., 

Herbert ? Hunsaker 

_ Adult Education, “institute of (1941), Teachers 

Hlege, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y.; Exec. 
T, Paul L. Ernest. 

Advancement of Colored People, Nat’l Ass’n for 
the (1909), 20 W 40 St., New OEE 2By = NX} 
250,000; Pres., Arthur B. Sping 

(1912), 12th floor, 


Adventurers Club of N.Y. 
-New York 10, N. Y.; Sec,, Dr. 


3 Fourth Ave., 
ederick H. Law. 

Advertising Agencies, American Ass’n of (1917), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., 
Frederic R. Gamble 
Advertising hs “of N. Y. (1904), 23 Park Ave., 
mee. York 16, N. Y.; 2,200; Man, Dir., Charles C. 

reen. 

Advertisers, Ass’n of National (1910), 265 Madi- 
‘son Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., Paul B. West. 

Advertising Federation of “America (1905), 330 

W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y.; 25,000; Gen. Man., 
Elon G. Borton. 
Adventurers Club of New York (1912), Hotel 
oy -Plaza, 5th Ave. at 59th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Sec., Frederick H. Law. 
‘Aero Medical Association (1929), 214 So. State 
ee es hterion: Ohio; 1,500; Sec., Thomas H, Suther- 
Jan 

Aeronautic Ass’ = of USA, National h22): 1025 
Connecticut Ave., W., Washington, D. C.; 7,000; 
Sec., Mrs. Mary CEraeee 
> Aeronautical Sciences, Institute of (1932) E. 
64 St., New York 21, N. Y.; 10,916; Sec., Robert 
: 


R. Dexter. 
Agricultural Engineers, 
(1907), 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich.; 
'Sec,-Treas., Raymond Olney. 

Agricultural History Baclety (1919), Rm. 3906, 
‘South Agriculture Bldg., Washington 25, D: C.; 
600; Sec.-Treas., Charles A, Burmeister. 

Agriculture, International Institute i (1920), 
“Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D.C.; Ghmn., 
Charles J. Brand. 

Agronomy, American Society of (1907), 2702 Mon- 
‘Yoe St.,-Madison, Wis.; 1,900; Exec. Sec., L. G. 
“Monthey. 

srs Force Aid Society (1942), Washington 25, 
D. ; 200,000; Dir., Maj. Gen. Howard C. David- 
son 

Air Force Association (1946), 901 - 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 70,000; Exec. Dir., 
James H. Straubel. 

Air Transport Ass’n of America (1936), 1107 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6,-D,.C:} See, Mor 
Redfern. 

- Aircraft Industries Ass’n of America (1919), 
Shoreham Bldg., Loe tat cee rage D. C.; Sec.-Treas., 
Harrison Brand, 

Alcoholic Heomiss 
(1938), 2811 Book Tower, 
John P. Aaron. 

Alcoholics mies betel (1935), 


_American Society of 
2,900; 


Control Ass’n, National 
Detroit 26, Mich.; Sec., 


141 H, 44 St., New 


York 17, N. Y.; address the secretary. 

Aldine Club ieee Pay Fifth Ave.. New York 
10, N. Y.; Sec., Hebar aine 

Alpine ‘Club, American (1902), 113 E. 90 St., 


New York 28, N. Y.; Pres., Joel E. Fisher. 
Allied pr outh (1931), Allied Youth Bldg., 1709 
M S8t., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.;. Exec. Sec., 
W. Roy Breg 
Altrusa International (1917), 332_So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; 9,500; Sec., Miss Hazel P. 
Williams. 
Amateur Athletes of America, Intercollegiate 
Ass'n of (1875), Biltmore Hotel, Madison Ave. at 
43 St., New York 17, N. ¥.; Sec. Asa S. Bushnell, 
Amateur Athletic Union of the U. S. (1888), 
Rm, 3904, 233 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
9,000,000; Sec.-Treas., Daniel J. Ferris. 


United Sites =Aarecuaons and Societies 
Associations and Societies in the United States 


World Almanac Questionnaire 


Amateur Bicycle League of yeu 1 2320 

Grand Ave., New York 53, N. ¥.; 4, Go, Bee ee , Otto 
Amateur Fencers League of America (1891 

3406, 122 E. 42 St., New York 17, a P00: 


Sec., Dernell Every. 
Ama Oarsmen, Nat’l Ass'n of (1872), 1214 


Girard Trust Bl Pp a 
Petia oe hiladelphia 2, Pa.; Sec. 
Amateur Press Association, American (1936), 


Sec., Mrs. Evelyn D. lickinger, 17821 Larchwood 
Aye., aes 11, Ohio 

ateur Press pee “National (July 4, 1876), 
1900 Ansel Rd., Cleveland 6, Ohio; $0 "see, » Mrs, 
Bernice Spink.” 

Amateur Radio Union, International (1925), ¢/o 
American Radio Relay League, 38 LaS: reo $ 
West Hartford 7, Conn,; Sec., A. lL, Bud 

Amateur Softball Ass’n of America (5993), ll 
Hill St,, 401, Newark 2, N. J.; 2,500,000; Sec., 
BE. Martin. 

Amateur Trapshooting Association (1923), Van- 
dalia, Ohio; 10,000; Sec., L. M. Krieg, 11 So, Park 
Place, Newark, Ohio. 

American Academy: in Rome (1894), 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Miss Mary 
T. Williams. 

American Asiatic Association (1898), 55 Wall 
St.. New York 15, N. Sec., Carter Ransom. 

American Federation of Labor (Nov. 15, 1881), 
A. F. of L. Bidg., 901 Mass. Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C.,; 7,391, 132;. Pres., ‘William’ Green; 
Sec. George Meany. 

American Indian Affairs, Ass’n on (1923), 48 
E. 86 St., New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Alex- 
ander Lesser, 

_American Indians (see Congress of American In- 
dians, National) 

American Irish Historical Society (1897), 991 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; address the gen- 
eral secretary. 

American Jewish Committee (ans), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York , N. Y¥.; 18,500; Exee. Vice 
Pres., Dr. John Slawson. 

American Jewish Historical Society (1892), 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.; 1,200; Corr. Sec., 
Prof. Solo W. Baron; Lib., Isidore S. Meyer. 

American eee: sry (Mar, 15-17, 1919 at 
Paris, France), 777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
6, Ind.; 2,994,955; Nat'l Adit., Henry H. Dudley, 

American Legion Auxiliary (Sept. 27-29, 1920, 
at Cleveland, Ohio); 777 No. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis 7, Ind.; 963,793, Nat'l Mrs, 
Gwendolyn W. MacDowell. 

American Scandinavian Foundation (1911), 127 
E. 73 St., New York 21, N. Y.; 3,500; Sec., Rieh- 
ard H. Andrews. 

American Swedish Historical Foundation (1926), 
19th St. & Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 34, Pa.; 
1,000; Sec., Dr. John Lindberg. 

American Theatre Wing (see Theatre Wing, 
American). 

American Unity, Common Council for (1918), 20 
ies 40 St., New York 18, N. Y.; Hxee. Dir,, Read 

ewis 

AMVETS (American Veterans of World War II) 
(December 1944, at Kansas City, Mo.); 724 Ninth 
St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C,; 130,000; Sec., 
Elliott H.’ Newcomb. 

American-Indonesian Chamber of Commerce 
(August, 1949), Rm, 2136, 120 Wall St., New York 


Sec., 


5, N. Y.; Sec., Ladd I. Johnson. 
Americas, Society for the (1938), 5810—11th 
Ave.,. Brooklyn 19, N. Y¥,; Corr. Sec., Roger 


Forero. 

Amputation Foundation, National (Jan. 28, 1949) 
200 West 24 St,, New York 11, N. Y.; 1,400; Sec., 
Sylvan R. Gans, 

Anchor Club of America, Saree (1922), 141 
E. 65 St., New York, N. Y¥.; 4,250; address the 
secretary. 

Angling & Casting Clubs, Nat’l Ass’n of (1906) 
222 Papin Ave., Webster Groves 19, Mo.; 40,000: 
Sec., Charles S. Lacey. 

Animal Protective Society (see St. Francis of 
Assisi) 

Antarctic Association, American (c/o National 
Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C.), address 
communications to secretary. 

Anthropological Association, American (1902), 
Dept. of Sociology, Un. of Iowa, lowa ES Ta.; 600 
Fellows, 2,300 Members; Sec., D. B. Stout, 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith (1913), 


912 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Benja- 
min R. Epstein. 
Anti-Profanity League (1901), Ware, Mass.; 


Gen. Sec., Roland D. Sawyer. 

Antiquarian Society, American (1812), Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Dir., Clarence S. Brigham. 
Aquarium Society (1892), Amer, Museurn of 


Chisel 


- 


a ne cen). tl veo were 
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Bester. History, New York 24, N. Y.; Sec., L. J. 


rab American Affa Ate of Kho 160 
Broadway, New York ae Y.; address sec- 


ation Association eee (198), 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥.; address 


the vice presiden 
aetuactiogioal Institute of America reUy, ps 
over Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass.; Sec., Van 
ee Association Nat’l yh lat Univ. of 
| ¥ , ¥ 
crepe Amherst, Mass.; 500 clubs; i big Bee 
By ey 


secretar: 
Meretathe N. ¥. pected paps (1907), 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; address the secretary. 
Architectural League of N. ¥. (1881), 115 E. 
40 ioe New York 16, N. Y.; address the executive 

secretary. 
Ayehivistu: Society of American (1936), P. O. 
ip 203,. Wiliemabure, Va.; 410; Sec., Lester J. 

‘appon. 
eae and NSvy Union, U.S.A. (1888), 120 S. 


Zork York, Atlantic City, N. J.; address the sec- 
re 
Mey Ordnance Association (1919), 705 Mills 


Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; address the executive 
vice presiident. 

Army of the bleaster. i¢ Nat’l Soc. (Aug. 13, 
1900); 42 The Colcas 1470 Beacon St., Brook- 
line 46, Mass.; Adjt., . Wood. 

Art and Industry, Natl’ Alliance of (1932), 119 
E, St., New York 3, N. ¥.; address the secre- 


tar: 
Art Societ. agent (1892), 119 E. 19 St., 
=f ath "keg a Nonws;  275;) Exec. Sec.,.. Irene v. 


ar Students League of N. Y. (1875), 215 W. 
19, N. Y¥.; address the execu- 


Arts, American perereton, of (1909), Barr 

sap ie Washing D. C.; address the secretary. 

Arts Club, ‘National (1898),~15 Gramercy Park, 
New York a Y.; address the secretary. 

Arts and betters: American Gag aed of (1904), 
633 i 155 St., New York 32, Y.: address the 
secretar: 

Arts aha Letters, Nat’l eertee of (1898), 633 
Lh 155 St., New York 32, Y.; address the sec- 
retary. 

Arts and Sciences, American Academy of (1780), 
28 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass.; address the 
secretary. 

Associated Press, The (Mar. 23, 1900), 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 2/800; Exec. 
Dir., Kent Cooper; Sec., Lioyd Stratton. 
Astronomical Society, American (1897), Dearborn 
Observatory, Evanston, Ill.; address the secretary. 

Atheism, American Ass’n for the Advancement of 

1925), 38 Park Row, New York 8, N. Y.; ad- 

ress the secretary, 

Athletic Association, Nat’l Collegiate (1905), 
304 Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, Ill.; address the 


secretary. 
Athletic Association, State High School, Nat’l 
Chicago 3, 


Fed. of (1920), 7 So. Dearborn St., 
Ill.; address the executive secretary 

Athletic Club, City (1906), 50 W, 54 St., New 
York 19, N. Y.; address the manager. 

Athletic Club, N, ¥. (1868), 180. Central Park 
South, New York, N. Y.; address the secretary. 

Athietic Conference, Eastern College (1938), 
Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; address the 
secretary. 

Athletic Conference, Southwest (1914), P. O. 
Box 6233, Dallas 2, Tex.; address the secretary. 

Attorneys General, Nat’l Ass’n of (1907), 1313 
E. 60 St., Chicago 317, Tll.; address the secretary. 

Audit, Bureau of Circulations (1914), 165 W. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; address the manag- 
ing editor. 

Audubon Society, National (1905), 1000 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y¥.; 15.000 regular, 300,000 
junior; Pres., John H. Baker. 

Authors Guild of The Authors League of Amer- 
fea (1920), 6 E. 38 St., New York 16, N. Y.; 
address the executive secretary. 

Authors League of America 1912), 6 E. 39 St.. 
ae York 16, N. Y.; address the executive sec- 
retar, 

ALceanh Collectors, Nat’l Society of eet 
aas Madison Ave., New ‘York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec.-Treas., Richard Maass. 


Automobile Association, American (1902), Penn- 
sylvania Ave., at 17th Ste .W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; address the executive vice president. 

Automobile Club of N. Y. (1925), 28 E. 78th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; address the secretary. 

Automobile Dealers Association, National (1917), 


1026—1'th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; ad- 
dress the secretary, 
Automobile Manufacturers Association (1913). 


320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; address 
the managing director. 


Automobile Merchants Ass’n of N. ¥. °(1912), 


United ca aeuaale baa Societies 


Bark Sheraton Hotel, New York 19, N. 
ee 


Micnwli ‘Ola "MAME" as, 20 &, 
at York, ee Y.; 3,200; - 
30'S N cee a ba eyed 

ew Yor " “t 

Avenue of the Americas Association cei 

A re A, New York ia ake hy address 
viation Education, SteME” D: of 

adn tors of eisa6). Ske 

308 ela eeee Bldg., Denver 

Aztec Club of 1847 Cuilitasy 3 Soctety of 
Mexican War; Oct. 13, 1847, at Mexico 
Mexico), Sec.,’F. Stirling Wilson, a1 Blaine 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


Bacteriologists, Society of American (1899), 1! 
Madison Ave., New York 35, N. Y.; address the 


secretary. 
dminton Association, American (1938), 1 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; address the secre-_ 
ey Rm. 1620. a 4 
Bankers Association, American (1875), 12 E. 6 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; address the executive 
manager. 
Banking, og dtees Institute of (1900), 12 E. 34 
St., New York 16, .. address the secr 
Baptist Home Stinson Society, American (1 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; address the | 
executive secretary. a! 
Baptist Youth Fellowship (1941), 1703 Chestnut ; 
St., Ry giecam hy 3, Pa.; address the secretar et 
r Association, American ( igi) 1 1140 "No. 
Dears St., Chicago 10, Ill.; address the ; 
retary. 
Bar Association, Bronx County (1902), a1 
Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y¥.; address the” 
secretary. at 
Bar Association, Brooklyn (1889), 123 Remsen 
St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; address the secretary. "SY 
Bar of the City of New York, et of the | 
(1870), 42 W. 44 St., New York 18, . Ys) S.Oneam 
Sec., Paul B. De Witt. : 
Bar Association, Federal (1920), 416 el St., 
Washington 1, D. C.; address the secretar 
Bar Association, N. Y¥. State (1876), 30. ‘state 
St., Albany 7, N. Y.; 6,983; Sec., Chester Wood. _ 
Bar Association, ‘Queens County (1877), My 
xec, 


Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2, N. Y.; 1,060; 
Sec., William W. Weinstock. ) 

Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America, So- 
ciety for the Preservation and Encouragement of 
(1938), 20619 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 23, Mich.: 
30,000; Int’l Sec., Carroll P. Adams. \ 
arnard College Club Late New York (1926), 140 
E. 63 St., New York 21, N. Y.; address mail to 
secretary, 

Baseball Congress of America, National (1934), 
ie 2202, Wichita 1, Kan.; Sec., Charles W. Cook- 


Opakebadt .Leagues, Nat’l Ass’n of “Professional 
(1902), 696 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio; ad- 


re 4 preeten ed ‘ 
e n merican ucational Foundati 
( 1920), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 1 11, ye 
Sec,, E. Clark Stillman. 

Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (1892), 
1505 Carson Pf Pittsburgh 3, Pa.; 50,000; Sec., 


ee ae ie > 
etter Business petite “or of (1921), 726 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y.; : 
TS Ct a ime 
e an ru ission to the Public Hospital 
of New nays City (1874), 5 E. 48 St., New York 
1%, Sec., W. M. Van Norden. 
Bibie Sabor: (1915), P. QO. Box 65; Peoria, ih; 
eae oe executive director. 
e Socie ¥ merican (1816), 450 Park Ave. 
New pee . Y.; 150,000, Sec. Rev. Francis C. 


Stifler : 

Bible Society, New York (1809), 5 E. 48 St., 
new York 17, N. Y.; 2,000; Gen. 'Sec., David J. 
an 

Biblical Instructors, Nat’l Assn of- (191 } 
Northwood Blvd., Greencastle, Ind.; reece hema 1 


Wiginiical Literat 
iblica erature and Exegesis, Societ: 
(1860), 4684 Duke Station, Durham, N G., See. 
A Gitpalo tastliate lens Pe 
cycle Institute o Merica (1919), 112 EB. 49 
St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; 190 com 
Sec. i John Auerbach. le ae 
ig Brother ae Fs 1904), 207 Fourt: 
New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., ‘Joseph H. y Meco é 
Bill of Righis Commemorative Society werrkst 
Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall & Nassau Sts., New 
York 5, N. Y.; Pres., Messmore Kendall 
Biolographical Society of America (1904), fe) 
eae 397, Grand Central Annex, New York i" N. 
rs address the ai pecorast secretary. ] 
cycle Club of America (1936), 9 Centr 
West, New York 23, N. Y.; Sec. Sam Basniele. sir | 
Billiard Association of “America (1941), 629. S. |) 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; address the secre 


ary. 


< 


fe a al i = ~~ 


ted States—Associations and Societies °  . "593° 


Society of (1906). 
ory, 825 No. 
Jackson 


the (The Lighthouse) 
¥.$ Exec. 


, N. Y. Institute for the Education of the 
999 Pelham Parkway, Bronx 67, N. Y.; 
the principal. 
ded Veterans Association (1945), 2438—18th 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Lloyd 
(. Greenwood. 
Blizzard Club, January 12, 1888 (1935), 1002 
ust Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr:; 300; Sec., Charles 


therland. 

zard Men of 1888 (1929), Hotel Statler, 7th 

Se St., New York 1, N. Y.; address the 
n 


od Banks, American Ass’n of. (1947), 3301 
§ St., Dallas, Texas; 770; Sec., Miss Marjorie 
le 


on 1, D. C.; 250,000;.Sec., Maurice Bisgyer. 
B'nai Frith Hillel Foundations (1923), 165 W. 
6 St., New York 19, Ne Y.; Sec., Rabbi Benjamin 


Lowell. ‘ " 
B’nai B'rith Youth Organization (1924), 1424 
6th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 24,000; Sec., 
oa F. Baer. 
Board of Trade, Bronx (1894), 349 E, 149 St., 
ew York 51, N. Y¥.; 2,498; Exec. Sec. Donald 
cy. : 
Boiler Makers Association. Master (1902), 29 
kwood St., Albany 3, N. Y.; 556; Sec.-Treas., 
bert F. Stiglmeier. 
Book Dealers Guild, American 8 B. 33 St., New 
ork, N. Y.; address the secretary. 
Booksellers Association, American (1900), 31 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
tilbert E. Goodkind, 
‘Botanical Society of America (1896), Purdue 
niy:, Lafayette, Ind.; address the secretary. 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, American 
1919), 1128—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
000; Sec:, John J. Riley. 
Bowling Association, N. Y. (1904), 2 Columbus 
irecle, New York, N. Y.; address the secretary. 
Bowling Congress, American (Sept. 9, 1895), 
200 N. 3 St., Milwaukee 12, Wis.; 1,500,000; Sec., 
>. H. Baumgarten. f 
“Bowling Proprietors’ Ass’n of America (1932), 
220 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio; address the 
eeretary. 
Boy Rangers of America (1911), 10 Duryea Rd., 
Ipper Montclair, N. J.; Pres., Edward W. France. 
Boy Scouts of America (1910), 2 Park Ave., New 
ork 16, N.°Y.; 2,632,866; Chief Scout Executive, 
thur A. Schuck. Zs 
Boy Scouts of America, Greater N. Y. Councils, 
4922), 120 W. 42 ., New York 18, N. Yu 
9,000; Scout Executive, J. A. Brunton, Jro 
Boys’ Brigades of America, United (1893), 514 
| Glover St., Baltimore 5, Md.; address the sec- 


tary. 
oys’ Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
fs York 16;N. ¥.; 350,000; Exec. Dir., David W. 
irmstrong. £ 
“Branford. Electric Railway Association (1945), 
53 Main Ave., Passaic, N..J.; Treas., Thomas 
>. Vaughan. 
Boece Foundation, United States (1862), 21 
. 40 St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., R. T. Riney. 
Brith Abraham, Independent Order of (1887), 
f Seventh St., nes York 3, N. Y.; 25,000; Sec., 
H. Holander. 

eee Independent Order (1905), 506 


ith Sholom, 
foe St. Philadelphia 6, Pa.; address the secre- 


dwa Association (1911), Fisk Bldg., Broad- 
erat ath St., New York 19, N. Y.; 1,000; Man. 


., IT. J. Mclinerney. 

iBook Club (1903), 111 EB. 54 St., New York 
2, N. Y.; Office Man,, J. J. Infandey. ab 

Brookings Institution (1927), 722 Jackson ae 
[W., Washington, D..C.; Sec., Elizabeth . 
Vilson. ¢ aise 
Brooklyn Engineers Club (1896), 11 é 5 
| : ., Harry P. Moran. 

t., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; Sec Br ba Ok 


therhood of America (1847), e a 
Me Ave, Philadelphia 25, Pa.; address the sec- 


“ud ) : 1945) 
fficers, Nat’l Ass’n of State (1945), 
Peer ee at, Chicago 37, Ill.; Dir., of Secie- 


k Bane. : b 
Side Trades Employers’ Ass’n of the City 


of N. ¥. (1903), 2 Park Ave., New Yor ieee 

900; Sec., W. Arthur Riehl ati etal 
fonumen om (1823), 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 1154 Boy tee 


St., Boston 15, Mass.; " a 
ppg ti ass Sec., The Rev. Frederick 
(1922), 


Business Clubs, American, Nat’l Ass’n 
207 Dale Bldg., Danville, Il,; 3,000; 
HW. Edinburgh, 3 aac 
usiness orical Society (1925), Baker 
Library, Soldiers Field, B I : ‘ 
Sec., Thomas R. Navin. Oot Ye ae 


Business Magazine Editors, Society of (1949), 
1015 National Press Bidg., Washington 4; Bb: @: 
Ee punoations, Pres., Paul Wooton. 

usiness Paper Editors, Nat’l Conference of 
(1919), 903 National Press Bldg., Washington 4 
ence ee the secretary. 
usiness Women’s Ciubs (see Women’s Clubs. 
Nat'l Federation of), i 

Business Writers of America, Associated (1948), 
Box 780, Bristow, Okla.; Pres., Himest W. Fair, 

Business Writing Association, American (1936). 
101 David Kinley Hall, Urbana, wl,; 400: Sec.. 
C. R. Anderson. : 

Button Society of America, National (1938), 353 
Stockton St., Highistown, N. J.; 2,000; editor of 
Nat'l Button Bulletin, Lillian Smith Albert. ™ 


geo aget fie st 

Camera Club, National (1947), 544 Brandon Pl.. 
Clitiside Park 11, N. J.; address the director. 

Camera Club of N. ¥. (1884), 121 W. 68 St 
New York 14, N. Y.; address the secretary. 

Camp Fire Girls (1910), 16 BE. 48 St., 
17, N. ¥.; 360,000; Sec., Mrs. Frank C. Love. 

Camping Association, American’ (1910), 343 S. 
enor St., Chicago 4, Ill.; address the executive 

irector. 

Cancer Society, American~(1913), 47 Beaver St. 
New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., Charles D. Hilles, Jr. 

Canners Association, National (1907), 1133) 20th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 900; Exec. Sec., 
Ca:los Campbeil. 

Canoe Association, American (1880), 8P Skyline 
Gardens, North Arlington, N. J.; 1,500; Sec.-Treas,, 
George J. Ryan. 

Capital Punishment, American League for Aboli- 
tion of (1919), 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 1, Mass.: 
address the secretary. 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation (1930), 420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; address the 
executive director. 

Catholic Actors Guild of America (1914), Hotel 
Astor, Broadway at 45th St., New York 19, N. ¥.; 
1,250; Exec, Sec., George Buck, 

Catholic Alumnae, Int’l Federation of (1914), 
22 E. 38 St., New York 16, N. Y.; 500,000; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Marguerite E. Barry. 

Catholic Benevolent Legion (1881), 186 Remsen 
St., Brooklyn ’2, N. Y.; address the secretary. 

Catholi¢ Charities, Nat’l Conference of (1910), 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Sec., Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Brady. 

Catholic Church Extension Society of the U. S. 
of A. (1905), 1307 So. Wabash Ave,, Chicago 5, 
Tll.; Sec., Rt. Rev. Richard R,. St. John. 

Catholic Club of the City of N. ¥. (1871), 299 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 400; Sec., William 
J. Harnisch, 

Catholic Hospital Ass’n of U.S. & Canada (1915), 
1438 So. Grand Blyd., St, Louis 4, Mo.; 1,461 
institutions; Exec. Dir., John J. Flanagan. 

Catholic Knights of America (1877), 4 .N. 8 St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo.; address the secretary. 

Catholic Men, Nat’! Council of (1920), 1312 Mass- 
achusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C,; address 
the secretary. 

Catholic Press Association (1913), 120 Madison 
yes: New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., James F, 

ane. 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, National (1923), 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Ia,; 11,000; Exec. 
Dir., Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti. 

Catholic Trade Unionists, Ass’n of (1949), 226 
Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y.; address the 
secretary. 

Catholic War Veterans of the U. 8. of A. (1935). 
817 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; address 
the secretary. a 

Catholic Welfare Conference, National (1919), 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C.; Gen. Sec., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll. 

Catholic Women, Nat’l Council of (1920), 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 17, D.C.; 
6,000 SigerizAtone 6,000,000 women; Exec. Sec., 

iss Margaret Mealey. 
oatholic Writers Guild of America (1919), 128 
HE. 71 St., New York 23, N. Y.; 300; Sec., Hleanor 

5 cker. 4 
ae dinolie Youth Organization of the Archdiocese 
of N. Y. (1936), af E. 51 St.. New York 22, Nv Y.3 

i the secretary. 
F ecute Society, American (1899), 2525 No. High 
St,,. Columbus 2, Ohio; Gen, Sec., Charles §. 
arce. 
recertified Public Accountants, N. Y. State Society 


> 


Pe ee ee ee ee a7 


ie Ave., hee OFk 22.) N22: 
Bag eo Cea entworth F pe oy York 
(1914), 16 aide Plaza S0., +t EG sity 1, 1 ee 

: te, (i914), ad E, 161 


of 
N Exec. Vice Pres., Christian 
Walter 9. Holmes: Nes 1000 (1934), 726 Jac | 
of Commerce, Brooklyn Magia 26 bai D. C.; Exec. Sec., Robert.N. arene 
ae 8 oe ie 2, N. Y¥.; 1,200; Exec Be Poe err sand Jews (see National Conf ce 
Sivnainies of Commerce, eee, aes oe Sa ee ee — Sere tuate pahecsine 64 St., 1 
Murphy,” ss cae tea on Churches of Christ 


7 Fourth A air York 10, nN. 
Cham Commerce of the State =. N. Y¥. | of (1908), 29' ve ew 
ee 65 85 Laverty St., New eork, 5, N.Y¥.; 1,900; | address the secretary. 
Sec., B. Colwell Davis, J Circus Clown Club of America 3) 
Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island ogee ads o a .O., Los Angeles 52, Calif.; 
a er cee: Ma Nes mBAress he & Clreus Fans Ass’n of America (1926), 71 om 


© of Commerce for Trade with ae Road, Hartford 6, Conn.; 800; Sec., Gil Conlin 


Chambe. 
i Hud: St., new York 1 Circus Saints and Sinners Club of America, D 
aR Se ben, Marta’ F, Hutt ter Fellows Tent of the (1932), 192 Front St. 


accor of Commerce of ate: “G12), yi Bt 1, N. ¥.;-900; Exec. Sec., Herbert E. Wa 
t., ingt 6, D. C.; Exec ci ley. 
pres Ralph’ Bradtorde i Circus Street Parades, Society for the Pe 
Gomme of ences aed Pepe lates ded Ww. —_ of Pee Box 181, South Omaha, 
12 York, N. address the secretar: 
Ghari en Aid Association, State (1872), 105 E. Citisens Budget Commission (1932), 51 EB. 42 St 


22 St., New York 10, N. Ys 10,000; Exec. Dir., | New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Daniel L. Kurshan. 
Hany’ s. faustord. a, Citizens Union of the City of N. ¥. (1897) 

Chautauqua Literary & Selenide aie (1878), | Park Row, New York 7, N. Y.; address the 
Golonnade Bia Seeeuaas, N. Y.; 1,200; Exec. | retary. 


g. 
Sec., Helen L. Maynard 
Chemical peaeeene American Institute of (1908), 
120 E. 41 St., New York 17, N. Y.; 9,977; Exec. City Managers’ Aseackakiens heteree tenet 
Sec., Stephen’ L. Tyler. 1313 Rast 60 St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 1,400; Exec 
Chemical Society, American (1876), 1155 16th | Clarence E. Ridley. 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 62,210; Permanent Civic Service Chibs Executives, Ass’n = “ 0 
Sec., Alden H. Emery. Rm. 3112, 116 John St., New York 7, N. Y.; Na 
Chemical Warfare checeics Veterans Association | Pres., James N. MacLean. f 
(et. 22, 1937), Sec.-Treas., Geo. W. Nichols, Civil Engineers, American Society of ae 2 
r Kingston, N. Y. + (923), BD wae Se ee 18, N. ¥.; 28,440; D 
hi ts, American Institute o am 
enem New York 17, N. Y.; 2,600; Sec., Lloyd Civil Liberties nica; American (1920), 170 Fitt 14 
Van Doren. eve ae York 10, N. ¥.; 10,000; Dir., Patric! 
F A iati 1936), . Malin. " 
Preston ata. io PGkAS cratsbers, Bet Civil Service League, National (1881), 120 
Chicago Ass’n of Commerce and Industry (904), ey eer oe 16, N. Y¥.;-3,000; Exec. Dir 
ie officer, Breen Leck, pt Eee Civitan International (1920), 1523-28 Come 
Chicago Crime Commission (1919), 79 W. Monroe | Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; 16,000; See., Rudolph 4 


i Hubbard. 
St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Operating Dir., Austin L. Cigeatsnl Leagues Asmecloar casi), Miami Univ- 


man. 
Exchange, | Oxford, Ohio; 3,500; Sec., Prof. H. C. Montgomery 
cat icaio eee nee’) 02, Stock: Exchang Clearing House Association, N. ¥. (1853), 7 
Sea Sunday Evenin Ap olay Gee, ute ey ee St., New York 5, N. Y.; Man., G, Russe 
) alls; Exec. Sec., . 
Glare E. Randal ah rey 7 Coast See League (1944), U. S. ail Guard) 
Child Conservation League of Americ¢a (1914), | 1300 E St., W., Washington 25, D. C.; 10,000 
173. W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill.; address gen- | Exec. Dir., rated J. Caliendo { 
eral secretary. Cocoa ey N. ¥. (1925), 82 Beaver Stop 
Child Labor Committee, National (1904), 419 | New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Robert Cross. 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 15,000; Gen. Sec., Coffee and a Sa iy sure. N. °¥. (1882), 11 
Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand. Pearl St., New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., Gordon Wy 
Child Study Ass’n of America (1888), 221 W. 57 | Voelbel. 


St,, New York 19, N. Y.; address the director. College Entrance ty cape Board (1900) 
Child Welfare League of America (1920), 24 W.| W. 117 St., New York 27, N. Y.; Dir., Frank 6 
40 St., New York 18, N. Y.; 255 organizations; | Bowles. 
Exec. Dir,, Spencer H. Crookes. College Fraternities and Society, Nat’l Conf 
Child Study Ass’n of pammerian, (1888), 132 E a ence on (1941), 3709 Lenox Dr., Fort Worth 7} 
St., New York 21, N. Dir., Mrs. Mildred B. | Tex.; address the secretary. F 
Beck. College Honor Societies, Ass’n of (1925), Unity . 
Children of the American Revolution, National | of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sec.-Treas,, bi fs 
Society (1895), 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, | Nagel. t 
e. ao 12,000; Nat’! Corr. Sec., Mrs. John W. Hoff- College Panhellenic, National (1914), Calho , 
Tenn.; 4 sororities & 3 fraternities operating i} 
Children’ 8 a Society (1853), 105 E, 22 St., New | smaller colleges ranging from 2 to 4 years accred E 
\ 
[ 
: 
' 


York 10, N. ¥.; Exec, Dir,, Arthur Huck. iting; Pub. Chmn., Mrs. Thomas Pemberton; 

Children’s Book Council’ (1944), 50 W. 53 St., College Public Relations Association, America 
New York 19, N. Y¥.; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Sybil V.] (1917), Xavier Univ., Cincinnati 7, Ohio: Sec., Bak 
Jacobsen. ward P. VonderHaar. 

China Society of hag Se (1913), 570 Lexington College Publicity Association, American (1917) 
Ave., New York 22, N. ¥.: Sec., Mrs. Frank L. ete of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.; Bxec. Sec! 
Hough. Ross Bartley. 

China, United Service to (1941), 1790 Broadway, B Callege Unions, Ass’n of (1919), Naf lote Straighiy, 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec, Vice Pres., B. A. Garside. Hall, Cornell Univ,, Ithaca, N. Y.; Sec., Edgal, 


Chinchilla Breeders of America, National; Sec. | A. Whiting. 7 
Man., Richard F. Gorman, 425 Atlas Bldg., Salt Colleges, Association of wgeshige (1915), 12 
Lake City, Utah. Jackson Place., Washington 6, D. pi coltee el 

Chinese Women’s Association (1932), 309 Fifth | & re atl Exec. Dir.. Guy E. Ssh 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Marie Chu. Colleges & Secondary Schools, Ass’ i Wes ‘(1934 

Chiropractic Association, National (1930), Na- Barber Scotia College, Concord, N. C.; Sec., L 
poe Bldg., Webster City, Iowa; 7,764; Sec., L. M: Corans. t Hoth 

ogers. Collegiate Schools of Business, American Ass’ me ¢ 

Chiropodists, Nat’l Ass’n of (1912), 3500 14th | (1916), 101 No. Skinker Rd., Station 24, St. 

ts N.W., Washington 10, D. C.; 5,100; Exec, Sec., | 5, Mo.; Exec. Sec., C. E. Gilliland, Jr. 
William J; Stickel. Colonial Dames of America, Nat'l Society of th 
Chiropractors Association, International (1926), | (1892), Dumbarton House, 2715 Q St., N.W., Was 
838 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa; 3500: Sec. Mary dngton’ 6, D, C.; 12,600; Sec., Mrs. Kenneth C. 
E. McDermott. | io eit ae ( ‘ Sills. j 

orus Equity Ass’n o merica (1919) 701 Colonial Dames of America, N pit Society (1890) 
Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,357; Exec. | 421 E, 61 St., New York 21, NY as [at0; Exe 
Sec., Miss Ruth Richmond. ‘Sec., Bien} Whalen. dl 
3 


Christian Education, World Council of (1889), Colonial Wars, Society of, General Society (1 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; address the | P, O. Box 396. Rosemont, Pa;: 3400; See. Ge 
secretary. Branton H. Henderson. : 


| 
j 


ANALG BE 2S, 


(University, 2 Alumni Federation of 
ouse, Columbia University, 
, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Morris W. 


ab- 


W. Post. 

mercial Travelers of fierehay United (1888), 

“No. oe St., Columbus 8, Ohio; 163,024; 

ip. Sec., A. W. Franklin. 

Chests and Councils of America 

44 St.\ New York 17, N. Y.; 1,250; 

z H, Blanchard. 

mn unity Councils -of the City of New York 

), 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 300,000; 

Frank Peer Beal. 

immunity Service *Soclety of New York (1939) 

N. Y. Ass’n for Improving the Condition 
the Poor, 1843, Charity Organization Soc. of 

+ ¥. 1882), 105 BE. 22 St., New York 10,°N. Y.; 


N. Y.; 350,000; Sup. 
Sec., Alma Claire Clark. 
posers, Authors and Publishers, American 
y of (ASCAP) (Feb. 13, 1914), RCA Bldg., 
Rockefeller ee Pe York 20, N. Y¥.; 2,450: 
c., George W. 
loncrete institute. ae ae (1905), 18263. W. 
ichols Road, Detroit 19, Mich.; 5,056; Sec., 
farvey Whipple 
Confederated “tinioris of America (1942), 1236 No. 
St., Milwaukee 8, Wis.; Pres., Arthur Sorensen. 
mference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
s (see Uniform State Laws) 
‘Congregational Association, American _(1853°. 
4 Beacon St., Boston_8, Mass.; ; Sec., .Thomas 


mgress of American Indians, National hs 

Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, C.; 

90,000; Exec. Sec., John GC, Rainer 

cee: of Industrial Dipraleations (1935), 718 

ackson Pl:, N.W., Washington 6, D. Ce, oo a 000; 

Philip Paras Sec., James B, C 

Constitutional Educational League (i919), 342 

ladison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., M. M. 


‘Consulting Chemists & Chemical Engineers, 
ss’n of (1928), 50 HE. 41 St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
5s't Exec. Sec., A. B. Bowers, Rm. 82. 
Contractors of prmerien, Associated General 
918), Munsey Bldg., 1329 E St., N.W., Washington 
C. ; Man. Dir., "Herbert fe Foreman. 
ontroilers ‘Institute of America (1931), 1 EB. 42 
4 New. York 17, N! Y.; 3,471;'Man. Dir., Walter 
itchell, Jr. 
Contract Bridge ie eo American (1927), 33 W. 
) St., New York 23, ; 26,000; Pub. Rel. Dir., 
eorge W. Beynon. 
Contractors of America, Associated General 
918), ykserd Bldg., 1329 E. St., N. W. Wash- 
gton 4,.D. C.; Man. Dir., Herbert E. Foreman. 
€o-operative Club International (1912) ), 207 Hotel 
‘esident, Kansas City 6, Mo-; 8,000; Exec. Sec.. 
ichard C. Murray. 
Cooperative eanne of the U. S. A. (1922), 343 
Dearborn-St., Chicago 4; Ill.; address, the sec- 
Suite 603-4 


(1922), 
3,500; Exec. Sec., 


(1919), 385 
27,000; Sec., 


Pasnropolitan International 
nooln Hotel, Lincoln 8, Nebr-.; 
wight J:. Merriam. 
Cost Accountants, Nat’l Ass'n of 
adison Aye., New York .17, N. Y.; 
‘thur B. Gunnarson. 

Cotton Council of America, National (1938), 169 
adison Ave., Memphis 1, Tienn.; Exec. Vice Pres., 
m, Rhea Blake, P. Q. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Cotton Exchange, New York (Aug. 15, 1870), 
Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; 450; Sec., John 
Scanlan. 4 


Cotton Manutacturers, Nat’l Ass'n of (1854), 80 
gs St., Boston 10, Mass.; 450; Pres., Russell 
Fisher. 


Credit Men, Nat’l Ass’n of (1896), 1 Park Ave., 


w York 16, N. Y.; 31,000; Exec. Man., Henry H. 
imann. 

Credit Men's Association, N. Y. (1895), 71 W. 
St.. New York 10, N. Y.; address the executive 
inager. 

Uredit Union National Association (1934), 1617 
erman  Ave., Madison 1,. Wis.; Man. Dir., 


omas W. Doig, P, O. Box 431, Madison Ave., Wis. 
Orime Detection pe Peng tOry. of N. J, (1933), 
) Morris Ave., Elizabeth 3,.N. J.; Pres., Gustave 
Steffens. 

rime Prevention Bureau, National (1930), Call 
, North Billerica, Mass.; 1,500; Nat’l Dir., 


Wal- 
'V. Daponies. i 
crippled Children and Adults, Nat’l Society for | 


Cue il So. LaSalle’ St., Chicago 3, TIL; ‘address 
a Chitaren, Aid of (see Walter ‘Scott 


Bee Paes ' 
xchange, New es Mar. 16, 1 
Trinity Place, New York wy $39 ae 
285 associate members; Sac. " cnattes E. MeGowan, 
‘Customs Brokers & Forwarders Ass’n of America 
(1922), 8-10 Bridge at New York 4, No ¥.; 400; 
Exec, Sec., John Budd, : 


pares, fy ee Ree ake 

Dairymen's League Cooperative Association 

(1919), 11 W. 42 -St., New York 18, N. ¥.; address 
the secretary. 

Dartmouth College ons A N, _¥.. (1920), 37, 


Ns 39 St., New York 16, .; address the secre- 


ary. 

Daughiers of America, Nat’l Council (1891), 

296 Bexley Branch, Columbus 9, Ohio; 140, 
Sec., Mis. Susie Woods. 

Daughters of the American Colonists, ae So-, 
ciety (1921), 51 So. 18 St., Richmond, Ind,; 5,900; 
Pres., Mrs. Jerome Powers, 

Daughters of the American Revolution, Nat'l 
de (1890), 1776 D St., N.W., wat ington, 
D. 167,049; Corr. Sec., Mrs. George D. Scher- 
merhorn, 


Daughters of the British Empire in the U.S.A, 
(1909), 2768 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 5, Fla.; 
address the secretary. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (Dec. 27, 1894) 
paveny Road, Wilton, Conn.; Sec., Mrs. Winthrop 

owen 

Daughters of Colonial Wars, Nat’! Society (1917), 
152 Forest Ave., Lexington 23, Ky.; address the 
secretary. 

Daughters of the Defenders of the Hepuue 
U.S.A. (1927), 600 W. 162 St,, New York 32, N. Y.; 
Pres. Gen., Amanda es Hirsch, 

Daughters of 1812. U, aes Society (1892). 
1461 Rhode sland Ave., N. Si! Washington, D. C.; 
address the office secretary 

Daughters of 1892, U. g Nat’l Society (1892), 
1461 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
4,000; Pres., Mrs. Frederick B. Ingram, 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
Nat’l Society aay s 1898), 1828 Eye St., N.W., 


Washington, Nada ,150; Nat'l Corr. Sec., Mrs. 
Harry K. Deyl 

Daughters oF Ysabella, Nat’l Circle Tg 375 
Whitney Ave., New Haven 11, Conn.; Nat’l Sec., 
Miss Mary F. Riley. 

Daughters of the King (1885), Rm. 1205. 3! 
Union Square West, New York 3, N. Y¥.; 5,000 
rightly 600 juniors; Office Sec., Miss Alice K. 

ennie. 


Daughters of Ohio in New York (1901), meetings 
Waldorf Astoria, New York, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. 
Ralph Morrow, Holly Chambers, 33 Washington 
Square West, New York 11 

Daughters of the Revublic of Texas (Nov. 
1891), Old Land Office Bldg.; Austin, Texas; 1, 300: 
Pres., Mrs. Henry R. Wofford. 

Daughters of the Revolution Ge 28 Rm. 461, 55 
55 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.‘Y¥.; address the 
secretary. 

“Daughters of the Union 1861-1865, Nat’l Society 


(1912), Hotel Statler, 7th Ave. at_33d St., New 

York 1, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. Frank Wolfe. 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 

1861-1865 (May 30, 1835), 1326 18th St., N.W., 

pA tag ana 6a DaeGry 29,000; Treas., Miss Grace 
urd, 


Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
1861-1865, Department of Illinois (May 3, 1895), 209 
W. Vine St., Champaign, Ill.; address the sec- 
retary. 

Deaf, American Schools for the, Conference of 
Executives of (1867), Box 86, West Hartiord, Conn.; 
Sec., Edmund B. Boatner. 

Deaf, Convention of American Instructors of the 
(1850), Florida Sch. for the Deaf and Blind, St. 
Augustine, Fla.; address the secretary. 

Deaf, National Ass’n of the (1880), 713 No. Madi- 
son St. Rome N. Y.; Sec. Robert M. Greenmun. 

Deaf Volta Speech Ass’n for the (1890) 1537- 
35th St. N.W. Washington 7 D. C.; 4000; Exec: 
Sec. Josephine B. Timberlake, 

Defend America by Aiding Anti-Communist 
China Committee. to (1949) Rm. 843, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y,; Exec. Dir., Edward G. 
Eichelber ger. 

Defense Society, American (1915), 225 Fifth Aye., 
New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec,, C. M. Penfield. 

DeMolay, Order of, Grand Council of the (1919), 
201 E. Armour Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo.; 1,700,000; 
Founder & Sec. Gen., Frank S. Land, 

Dental Association, American (1859), 222 #. 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 75,603; Sec., Harold 
Hillenbrand. 

Dentists, American College of (1920), 4952 Mary~ 
land Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo.; address the secretary, 

Design, Beaux-Arts Institute of (1916), 115 BE, 40 
St., New. York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Kenneth K, Stowell. 

Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, Society) of 


Pr 


596. 
ee cree ee ag Boston, te Sec., Dud- 
HY elect (1868), *s Col- 
oe ee of X. ar a AG ip ree. 


Yor! ea N . 5 Bess yee eee Miss Rut Perry. 
abt Ne New work 1 a tion, Ainerieain (1917), 620 No. 
retary Ave., Chicago 11, Ill; ess the sec- 
Yr 

isabled American Veterans (1920), 1423 E. 
eMilian St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio; 161,969; Nat’l 


A Vivian D. Corbly 
Sy auetoe Athletic ¥ cub of or agi City 
(1930), 3 West St., New York 4, Y.; address 
r 
Saetiemen.: American A pigsty of, 171. Madison 
Ave., New_York 16, N. dress the Secretary. 
Druids, United Beecat ease of (London, 1781; 
0; °S;, 1832). tone ae a elder, 29 So. 
laware anapolis 
one Goods meeclayion., (see Retail Furnishings 
Goods Association 
ey Goods peer en, I Nat'l Retail (1911), 100 
W. 31 St., New York 1, address the secretary. 
Dry Goods Institute, wholesale (1928), 40 Worth 
St., New York 13, N. Y.; address the executive vice 


esident. 
packs Unlimited ene 29, 1937), 342 Madison 
Ave., or York 17, 27,000; Exec. Sec., Ray 
E. Ben 

D aacomsal Society of America (1944), 20 ae 
ton ‘Pl. Staten. Island 4, N. Y.; Sec., Ralph H. 


Beard. 
Dutch Treat Club Jeu “14 W. 49 St., New York 
20, N. Y.; 394; Sec., Van H. Cartmell, 
—HE 
Jes, Fraternal Order of, Grand Aerie (Feb. 6, 
1888 1203 Locust St., Kansas City . 6, Mo.: 
1,200, 000; Gr. Sec., Charles C, Guenther. 
East Tennessee Historical Society (1925), Lawson 
McGhee Library. Knoxville 93, Tenn.; Sec., Polly- 
Creekmore, 
Eaastern Star, Order of the, Grand Chapter 
Mee? Masonic Temple, eae & New York Ave., 
Washington 9, D. C.; address the secretary. 
ntphamis Association, American (1885), North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Ill.; 7,014; Sec., James 


hington Bell. 
ieee National (1930), 350 Fifth 


Economic Council, 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Pres., Merwin K. 
Econometric Society (1930), Univ. of enue 
Chicago 37, Il.; 1,200; Adm. Sec., Helen Docekal. 
Edison Electric Institute (1933), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; address the managing 


director. 

Edison Pioneers (1918), 51 Lakeside Ave. West 
Orange N. J.; 439; Sec., 'E. C. Reed. 

Editorial erteration, National (1884), 222 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; address the gen- 
eral manager. 

Education, American Council on (1918), 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Sec., 


John E, Ivey, Jr, 

Education Ass’n of the U. S., tage: abe: 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 449,996 
Bxec. Sec,, Willard B. Givens. 

Education and Publication, Board of, Northern 
Baptist Convention (1912), 152 Madison Ave., New 
ee, N. Y.; 1,500,000; Sec., Luther Wesley 
Smit 

Education, Institute of International (1919), 2 
W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; 13,000 alumni, 
2,054 fellows; Exec, Sec., ‘Miss Bess N. Trinks. 
Educational Press Ass’n of America (1895), 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; address the 


secretary, 
Educational Research Association, American 
(1915), 1201 16th St., Washington 6, 


D. C.; 650; Sec.-Treas., Frank W. Hubbard. 

Educational Testing Service (1948), 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Jack K, Rimalover. 

82nd Division Association (1919), 28 E. 39 St., 
New York 16, N. Y,; 1,000; Sec., Manuel Safferman. 

89th Infantry Division Society of World War II 
(Oct. 19th, 1945, Camp 20 Grand, France), Box 
2344, Roanoke, Va.; 5,800; Nat’] Sec.-Treas. Broad- 
dus BE, Chewning Jr. 

Electric Railroaders Association (1934), Lacka- 
wanna Terminal, Hoboken, N. J.; 1,520; Sec., W. H. 
Higginbotham. 

Electrical Engineers, Amer, Institute of (1884), 
33 W. 39 St., New York 17, N. Y.; address the 
secretary. 

Electrical _ Manufacturers Association, Nat’l 
(1926), 155 EB. 44 St., New York 17, N. Y. address 
the managing director. 

Electrical Society, New York (1881), 29 W. 39 St., 
New York 18, N. Y.; 305; Sec., Henry EB, Farrer. 

Electrochemical Society’ (1902), 235 W. 102 St., 
New York 25, N. Y.; 1,979; Sec., HB. Linford, 

Electroplaters Society, American (1913), 473 York 
Road, Jenkintown, Pa.: 5,466; Exec, Sec., A. Ken- 
peth Graham. eo 

s, B. & rder of (1868), 2750 Lake Vie 
my Chicago 14, Ul; 1,000,000; Gr. Sec., tile E. 
asters, 


9), Nortitwestern Eauéation, Evanston, 1; 7 


Bronwe 
roPoundation (1914), 29_W 39° 
New York 18, N. Y.; a ao Ey. ihe 
En T. ited (1904), 28 


sa ng York 18, N. ¥.; Sec., H.R. 
Engineers, American Ass’n of 73515) 8 So. 


gan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,400; Nat’l Sec. 
elvi 
English-Speaking Union of ays a s. 1990), 
= He St., New York 22, N. 
ae se Actors’ ore of America ret at 
ets New York 16, N. ; 1,000; Sec., B 
oore. 
Esperanto Ass’n of North America (1905 
American eet pee ae 114 a 16 St. 
York 11, N. 973; Sec., Alan 
Erectors Ainosint iow, § National (4906), 33 Ww. 
St., New York 18, N. Sec., Miss Bessie 
Crocker. 
Ethical Dales ares (1876), 2 W. 64th 
Sec., Cornelius 


New York 23, ; 5,000; 
rane. 


: 
: 
St: 
i 


Ethnologieal Society, American sa es: 
bia University, New York 27, N. 346; § 
Prof. A. L. Kroeber. pi 


Eugenics Society, American a 1790 Bro: 
way, Rm. 1404, New York 19, N. Y.; Pres., 
erick Osborn. 
PF 0 om aed Society of oot ne BE 
New York 21, N. ¥.; = fae 
Bobert Edwards. 


Evangelical and Reform RSs dices: 
Int'l ions of the (i941), oon: Sons Biden ay 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Exec. Sec., 


ee Sei Nati I (1911), 3 J, 
xchange u ationa 1 35 Superio 
St., Toledo 4, Ohio; 75,000: Sec.. Herold M. Harter 

Explorers Club (1905 ), 10 bc 72 St., Rey Yo 
23, ; 765; Exec. Sec., C. L. Brin kley 


eee 

Family Protection League of USA (1935 we : 
Moody St., Corona, Calif.; 455; Exec. Omen.” Pete 
Bam Service A. f 

amily Service Ass’n-of America (1911), 122 B 
22 St., New York 10, N. Y.; address the geners 
director. a PE 

arm Bureau Federation, American (1919 
No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill.; wakes 101 


secretary. 7 
Farmer Cooperatives, Nat'l Council of (1929)%) 
Washington 6, D. Gv 


744 Jackson Pl., N.W., 
ep Sec., oun iH. eees 
‘armers’ Museum ), Lake Roa Ri 80 
Cooperstown, N. Y.; Dir., Louis C aaa eb 
Federal Employees, Nat'l 
10 Independence Ave., S.W., 
92,000; Sec.-Treas., 
Feline Society, 


Federation of hee 

Washington 4, D, 

_ Gertrude M. ee ally. 
merican ), 41 Union Squar¥ 

West, New York 3, N. 

heat Y.; Exec. Officer, Robert Li 


Fellowship of Sit a ea (1914), 21 Audubo: 
Ave., New York 32, N. Y.; 
Charles D. Hornig. 13,0005) Sa uae 


} 

& 
i 

t 


Biltmore, New York 17, N. Y.; address the secre# 
tinental Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., Danie i 
New York 1, N. Y 00; Sec., Thomas W. Hughes 
Andrews. 

ey oer Mass.; 7,000; Nat'l Dir, 


Fencing Association, Intercollegiate (1896), Hote™ 
tary. 
Fertilizer Association, National Goan 616 Con 
S. Murph. 
Fifth Avenue naaen (1907), 350 Fifth Ave> 
Fine Arts Federation, of New York 1895 
40 St., New York 16, N. ¥.; Sec., Wolcott meeeiny 
Fingerprinting, Nat’l Ass’ 
Call St., No. Billerica, Pad pee (2916) 
Fire Fighters, Int’l Ass’n of (1918 H 
of L. Bldg., Washington 1, Des 5 DOD; A al, 


John. Fee. 

e cers Associati 

offers “association) ation (see Uniformed ak | 
re Underwriters, wat yBoard of (1866), §. 

John St., New York : 

pen a 16 Y.; Gen. Man., W. a 


Firemen’s Ass’n of Greater N. 

(1918), 63 Park Row, New York 7, W Palformes 
Sec. Gerard 1 Assonat ral. 

rst Avenue Association (1926), 7 Mit 
New York 17, N. ¥.; 400; Sec., Stanley M. ado 
First. Avenue pba (1925), 158 Third ate 

York 3, N. Y.; Sec. to Board, Joseph F. Nel k 
yee address) 343 East 55th St., New York 29. 


Fisheries Society | 
Conservation Dept., 
Sprecher, 


American (1870 
Madison 2, is” seer parca: 


s Day Association, tion, American (1 8), P.O. Box 
aver, Colo.; Pres., Verne S. Bentley. 
Reserve Association (Nov. 5 1028), a 
Ss ee ee % a (a ti 

- arine Or activye- 
ae EY Retired); Nat’l Bone Charles 


ists, Society a American, and Ornamental 
ieulturists (1885), 600 So. oper Ave., 
30 5, Ill.; 2,400; Exec. Sec., R. Roland. 
1 Borescent Lighting Association i943), 501 Fifth 
ve. ba York 17, ; 250; Sec., Bernard F. 
"lu: hing Historical Society (1903), 137-44 North- 
3lvd., Flushing, N. Y.; 104; Sec., William J. 


lying Services Foundation, American (1941), 
H. 54 St, New York 22, N.. Y.; address the 


‘oot Health Council, National (1925), 321 Union 
t., Rockland, Mass.; Chmn., Joseph Lelyveld. 

‘eotball Writers Ass’n of America (1941), mies , 
4 McGrane, Register & Tribune, Des Moines 4 


iesten Missions Conference of North America 


893), a6 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., 
Wynn C, Fairfield. 
Foreign Policy aor (1918), 22 E. 38 St., 


ew York 16, N. Y.- Sec., John F. Street. 
Foreign Press Petes a (1917), Rm, 543, 50 
efeller Plaza, New York 2, Wi .Geny Sec. 
red Viz Dias. 
Foresters, Society of American (1900), 825 Mills 
idg., 17 St. and Penn. Ave., Washington 
C.; Exec. Sec., Henry E. Clepper 
Foresiry Association, American 875), 919. 17th 
Pas Washington 6, D. C.; 25,000; Exec. Dir., 


Frost. 

‘Forty and Eight, The (March, 1920, at Phila- 
phia, Pa.), 777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, 
100,538; address the secretary. 
‘ounders and Patriots of America, Order of 
96), Sub. ma neeeuty Bldg., Wall & Nassau Sts., 
w York 5, N. Y.; address the secretary. 
Foundry Educational Foundation (1947), 1009 
ublic Square Bldg.,; Clevéland 13, Ohio; address 
ae executive director. 
4-H: Clubs oe a 

fashington 25, D.C 


. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
ese: 214; Sec., M. L. Wilson, 
ir. of Extension Service. & ledge of the Clubs: I 

ge—My aaa to clear thinking, My Heart to 
reater loyalty, Hands to larger service, My 
‘ealth to etter he ng, for my club, my community, 
my country. 

Franklin Institute (1824), Parkway at 20 St., 
hiladelphia 3, Pa.; address the secretary. 
Fraternal Congress of America, Nat’l (1886), 35 E. 

cker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; Sec., pee: Farrell. 
tires Sons of Israel (1849), 257 W. 93 St., New 
ork 25, Y.; 11,000; Sec., Max Ogust. 

French thilig ices in the U: 8. & Canada, Federa- 
on of (1902), 22 if 60 St. New York 22, N. Y.; 
ec. Gen., Robert J. Matthew. 

French Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Eee), 20 eee Ave., New York 19, N. Y-; ad- 
ress the secretary. 

French Institute in ene 2: (1911), 22 E. 60 St., 
ew York 22, N. Bir” Pierre Bedard. 
French Legion of’ Hinton Amer, Society ofthe 
1922), 522 read Ave., New York 18, -N. Y.; 
dress the secretary. 

ae Sons of St. Patrick in the City of N. 

he Society of (1784),-Hotel Astor, New York: 
. ¥.; 1,135;. Corl. Secy, Adrian P. Burke. 

Friends of de Grasse, Society of the (1932) 
2 gpl Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Place, New York 

Wt) SEG, Philip R. Dillon 
Fuiends General Conference Ciges), 1515 Cherry 


;., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 19,008; Sec., J, Barnard 
alti 
Prins of Lafayette; American (1932), Easton 


Sec., Theodore E. Norton. 
Friends of the Public Schools of. America 
937), 702 Albee Bldg., 15th & G Sst., N.W., Wash- 
gton iM Kgl Orie atten, Amos A. Fries. 

Friends Service Committee, American (1917), 20 

9, 12 St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec, Sec., Lewis 
Hoskins. ( 

Frozen Food Locker Association, spit et (1939) 

0 Lexington Ave., na Tae 17, N. Y.; address 

cutive vice presiden 

Fruit apd Vegstable Distributors (see Wholesale 

“esh Fruit and Vegetable Distributors) 

Future Farmers of America (1928), Office of 

jucation, Washington 25, D. C.; 270,000; Exec. 

c., A. W. Tenney. 


Game Fish Association, International 
merican Museum of Natural History, Central 
wk West at 79th St.,.New York 24, N. Y.; 140 
ling clubs and 11 Scientific institutions; Sec., 
be pacutiane Manutact s Association (1935) 
A nee Manufacturer, 5). 
on Pst. New York 17, N. Y.; address the 
naging director. 
eee aecoclation,, American (1919), 420 Lexing- 
n Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 6,500; Sec,, Kur- 


(1939), 


ou ‘Wilshire: 
Exec. Dir., 


Gemeolo oreat *Taseieaie, of America (1931), 541 
ceueee Ave., Los Angeles 5, erie Sales 


Ht Neg se ae due dh Societ 
enealogy, Institute of. “American (1927), 407 
Genetic Association, American (1910), 1507 M 


New York 

Hee, Seo. » New York 22, N. ¥.; 534; 
uae Mate F, Berry. 

so" Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 1,500; Exec, Dir., 

FB. Virkus. 

St., N. vis he ik 5, D. C.; 3,566; Man., Rob- 

ert Cc. 


Guoyen nce Ass’n of American coy Division 
of a Spee of Congress, Washington 25, 
Be. tT Sec., Walter W. Ristow 

Geographic Society, Nedeet (1888), 16th & M 
Sts., N.W., Washington 6, D. 950,000; Pres., 
Dr, Gilbert Grosvenor; Sec., new. 


Tho beet: W. McK: 

Geographical Society, American (1852), Bens 
way at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y¥.; 4,569; ad- 
dress communications to the director. 

Geological Scciety = America: (1888), 419 W. 117 
St., New York 27, N. Y.; 1,979; Sec., H. R, Aldrich, 

German Press Club of Ne = (1888), 22 No. 
pee St., New York 8, ; Sec., Grete Neu- 

German Society of the City of New York (1784), 
147 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y¥.; 300; Man., 
Albert Bossert. 

'Gideons, International (ony 1,. 1899), 212 H, 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Il.; 16,000; Sec., William 
W. Gothard. 

Girl Scout Council of Greater New York (1940), 
133 E. 62 St., New York 21, N. ¥.; 750,526; Dir. 
Public Relations; Miss Margaret Pur rdy. 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. (Mar, 12, 1912), 155 
E. 44 St., New York 17, N. Y.; 1,540,278; Sec., Mrs. 
Amory Houghton. 

Goat Society, American (1935), Mena, Ark:: 
1,200; Sec., R.. Devere Weis. 

Gold Star Mothers, American (June 4, 1928), 
1507 M N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
plus the qateare as associate members; Nat’l Corr. 
Sec., Mrs. Etta Mary Wood. 

Golden Rule Foundation (1929), 60 BE. 42 St., 
oe 17, N, Y.; 20,000; Exec. Vice Pres., H. Ga 

illier 

Golf Association, eg ehh On 22, 1894), 
73 B. 57 St., New York 2 Y¥.; 1,400 member 
tee Sec., Richard 8. Tufts" 

Good Templars, Int’] Order of (1851), 1459 Boul- 
evard, West Hartford 7, Conn.; Nat’]l Sec., Alfred 
Abrahamson. 

Governmental Research Association eer 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. 0; 
Exec. Ass’t, Elsie V. Haas. 

Governmental Research, Bureau of (1916), 810 
Farwell Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; Dir., Loren B. 


Miller. 
Governors Conference (1908), 1313 E. 60 St., 
Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Frank Bane, 


Grand Army of the Republic (April 6, 1866), 43 
Adams St., Jamestown, N, Y.; Sec., Miss Cora E. 
Gillis. (Held its 83d and final Encampment in 
August, 1949, in Indianapolis, Indiana. However, 
the organization will exist until the last member 
passes away. In 1890 the peak of the membership 
was reached, 408,489. Theodore A. Penland, 101, 
last commander in chief, died Sept. 13, 1950, at 
Barnes Hospital, Vanccuver, Wash. As of Oct, 20, 
1950, nine members of the G.A.R. were still living. 
Albert Woolson, Sr. Vice Commander in Chief; 
James A. Hard, Jr. Vice Commander in Chief.) 

Grand Army of the Republic, Nat’l Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, Auxiliary to (1883), 629 S. 7 St., Spring- 
field, Ill.; address thé secretary. 

Grand Jurors Ass’n for the Eastern District of 
N. ¥., Federal (1937), 701 Federal Bldg., Brooklyn 
1, N. Y¥.;_ address the secretary. 

Grand Jurors Association, Queens County (1925), 
112-25 Queens Blvd., Forest Hills, N. Y.; 805; 
Treas., Robert Elliott Jr. 

Grand Jury Ass’n of New York County (1913), 
320 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y¥.; 970; Exec. Sec., 
Frances Langan. 

Grand Jury Ass’n for the Southern Distros 
Federal (1927), 101 Park Zakery New York 17, N. Y.; 
530; Exec. Sec., Ha liday, Rm. 1838. 


Grand Street’ Boys Association (1920), 106 W. 
55 St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,500; Sec., Max 
Bernstein. 


Grandfathers Club; Pres., Huford EF. Stone, Univ, 
of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 

Grandmothers Club of N. Y. City No. 1 (Mar. 
23, 1947), 300 Central Park West, New York 24, 
N. Y.; Sec., Victoria B. Kremer. 

Grandmothers Clubs of America, Nat’l Federa- 
Het of (April 11, 1938), 507 W. Center St,, Medina, 

Y.; 8,000; Nat'l Pres., Bea Good, 

o Ctknat National (see ‘Patrons of Husbandry). 

Graphie Arts, American Institute of (1914), 115 
E, 40 St., New York 16, N, Y.; address director. 

Gray. iron Founders Society (1928), 210 Na- 


tiona) City-E. 6th jee Br Cleveland 14, Bar iio 
companies; eee pg es., Ra; 
' _ Green _Mow on, (ig tts 


eee ‘ane Ran, vt: 1,000; 


Gre; rs Association. Am: 

ican tose). 1624 taupe ‘Sia. of ee 32, Fla.; 
13 gre; pea Pe ec. Sec., Paul J. O’Coanor. 
Noe boat b (ies), 4 a, E. 60. Ey New York 22, 


Me. 
Gyro Bod ly Geo "G912), 7128 ‘Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 5,000; Sec, E. L. 


Kagy. H 


Hadassah, Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America (1912), 1818 Broadway, New York 23, 
etl 270,000; Exec, Sec., Miss Jeannette N. 

e: 

Handicapped, Federation of the (1935), 241 W. 23 
ideo gs York 11, N. Y.; 600; Exec. Dir., Milton 

Cohen 

Hardware Association, Nat’l Retail (1901), 333 
No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; address 
the secretary. 

ardward a x; ¥. State Retail (1902), Hills 
Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y¥.; address the secretary. 

Harvard Club of N. ¥. City (1865), 27 W. 44 St., 
New York 18, N. Y.; 6,421; Sec., Henry Schniewind. 

Hay Fever Prevention Society (1945), 2643 David- 
on ae New York 63, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., Louis 

Health yeoned, oe ede (1921), 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, 31 national health agencies: 
Exec. Dir., Phavias ‘D. Dublin, M.D 

Health information Foundation @uly 2, iS se 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Ken- 


neth Williamson. 

Health, Physical Education and _ Recreation, 
American Ass’n for Gti) 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C,; 18,000; Exec. Sec., Carl A. 
Troester. 

Hearing Society, American (1919), 817 14th St., 

N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 10,000; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Harry P. Wareham. 

Heart Association, eae (1924), 1775 Broad- 
mer ne New York 19, N. ; 8,522; Exec. Dir., Rome 

Healing & Ventilating Engineers, American: cha 
ciety (1895), 2 Madison Ave., New York 10, = 
7,700; Sec., V. Hutchinson. 

Hebrew taperations Union of American (July 
8, 1873), 7th floor, 34 W. 6th St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio; 407 Reform Jewish congregations; Adm. Sec.; 
Rabbi Louis I, Egelson. 

Hebrew Educational Society of Brooklyn (1899). 
§64 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y.; 5,000; 
Exec. Dir., Alter F, Landesman, 


Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society’ 


(1884), 425 Lafayette St., New York 3, N. Y.; 
address the secretary. 

Helms Athletic Foundation (1936), Helms Hall, 
8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 34, Calif.; Man. 
Dir., W. R, Bill Schroeder. 

Heritage Foundation, American (Feb. 17, 1947), 
17 a 45 St., New York 17, N, Y.; Sec., Edwin L. 
Weis 

Hibernians in America, Ancient Order of (May 
4, 1836), 2724 Albermarle Road, Brooklyn 26, N. Y.; 
47,362; Nat'l Sec., John F. Geoghan. 


Historians, Society of American; 36 University 
Pl., Princeton, N. J.; Exec, Vice Pres., .R. A, 
Clemen, 


Historical Association, American (1884), Library 
of Congress Annex, Study Room 274, Washington 
26) D.C.; 5,511; Exec. Sec. Guy Stanton Ford, 

Historical Association, N. YY. State (1899), Coop- 
erstown, N. Y.; 4,900;. Dir., Dr. Louis C. Jones, as 

- Sec., Paul Ss. Kerr, 149 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Historical Society of Missouri, State (1898 
Lowry St., Columbia, Mo.; 5,259; Sec., Floyd Cc. 
Shoemaker. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania; (Dec. 2) 
1824) 1300 Locust St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 2,000; 
Dir., R. N. Williams, 2nd. 

Historical Society, Nat’l (1915), 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.; address the secretary. 

Historical Society, New York (1804), 170 Central 
rare West, New York 24, N. Y.; 850; Dir., R. M. 

Holland rerrcags of New York (1885), 90 West St., 
New York 6, Y.; address the secretary . 

Holy Name Society (1868 in the U. S.), 141 EB. 
65 St., New York 21, N. Y.; 4, Ha 000: Nat'l Dir., 
V. Rev. Harry C, Graham, O.P 

Home Economics ‘Association, American (1908), 
700 Victor Bldg., 724 9th St., N. Washington, 
D, C.; 19,382; Exec. Sec., Mildred Horton. 

Home Missions Council of No. Amer. (1908), 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 

WI George Nace. :), 

Yome and School Library Association (1938), 114 

rch St., Lexington, Ky.: Sec., Paul J. Hines. 

Homeopathy, American Institute of (1844), 1601 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Bus. Man., W 
RB, Huntsman. 


Worological Ass'n of America, United (1934), 


ipa Lawrence St, Denver 2, Colo; See. ¢ 


i Institute of amerien (1921) 


chools, Nat’] Ass’n of ), 
Lawrence St., Denver 2, Colo.; sn of (1946), 
National 


tive secr 


Horse Show Assn of America, 
90 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
W. Brassil. 
Horseshoe Pit 
ey 10, 1921), 


ers Ass’n of N 
yt: Melrose Ave., Santa 
Harv Ww 


ba Sec., B. 
caviue hsapciaeion, American — 
Division St., Chicago 10, Il.; Exec. Dir., 
Bugbee. 
Hospital Fund of “p ¥., United (1879), 6 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., R. O. ] 
Hopkins. 

Hotel Association, American (1910),° 221 W. 
St., New York 19, Y.: 6,000 hotels; Exec. Vis 
Pres., Charles A. ponmeor tie : 

Huguenot Rentz of America (1883), 122 E. § 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Margaret A. Ja 
son. 

Humane et recy American (1877), 135 We 
ington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y¥.; address the 


Humanist Association, American (1940, as LH 
cessor of Humanist Associates, Human 
Press Ass'n, 1931), 137 S. 
Spee Ohio; Exec. . H. 

Hunts Racing Association, United 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; 400; 
W. Helen Eden. bs 


Ice Boat & Yacht Club, North Shrewsbury (De 
20, 1880), Box 222, Conover Lane, Red Bank, N, 


hn N. Darling. 
Society 7a ae : 


manager. 


Rec. Sec., Jo 

Niumina Rupinssctar, 
Madison ra New York 10, 
Sec., Hinckl kley. 

Tika ties Bere, of (1901), 128 E. 63 St 
New York 21, N. Y.; address the manager. TF 

Immigration and Nationality Lawyers, Ass'n 0! 
oe DROAGHpy. New York, N. Y.; Pres., Jacob } ’ 

ozinsky 

Imperial Order yo the Dragon (Sept., 1900, 
Peking, China), P. Box 1707, San Francisco 
Calif.; Sec., Enoch z L. Jones, Sr. 

Indian Ass’n of America; P: O. Box 702, News 
1, N. J.; address the secretary. 

Indian Rights Association: Cise2), Witherspoe 
Bldg., 130 So, Juniper St., Philadelphia 1, Pe 
1,000; Sec., Lawrence E. Lindl ey. 

Indoor Folo Fens of America, 250 Park Ave 
New York, Y.; address the secretary. 

Industrial “Advertisers, Eastern (1925), Poc 
Richard Club, 1319 Locust St., Philadelphia’ 1, Pai 
adaress Ac pepe eter y. 

ndustr onference Board, Notion’ 

247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Meer aadceala 
= indus ial D Li 

ndustria reece eague for .(1905 

19 St., New York 3, N. Y.; 3,000: Bec. Hepty R 
Laide, ial D 

ndustrial Designers, Society of (1944), 48 
St.. New York 17, N Y.; Exec. Sec., Philip Ma 


Say Edit 
ndustria ors, Int’! Council of (1941) 
Southern Bell Tele. & Tele. C ’ 
=e saree S. Bolen. ecstatic a | 
ndustria urnace Manufacturers A 0 
pet a Leseaion ee New York Nee 
member companies; ec. Vi b 
N Clarkson. ma ice Pres., Stewar 
ndustria: ygiene Foundation (1935), Mello: 
Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsb , 
Dis * John Ee McMahon. iene yp ae f, 
nfantile Paralysis, Nat’l Foundati 
3, 1938), 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. res! ? 
Basil O'Connor: Sec., William F. Snyder. 
Insurance Rating Board, Compensation (19145 
125 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Gen. Mar 
Henry D. Sayer; Sec. -Treas., George A. Dierau fi 
piconet Society re York (1901), 107 Wi 
i ew Yor i 
B. Tuttle, ara 500; Sec,, Frankli : 
ntercollegiate ig Ten) Conference 
895), Sherman Hotel, Chicago 1, Ill.; 10 Saran ; 
ties—Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan. Michiga2g . 
State, Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio State, Py 4 
due, “and Wisconsin; Commissioner, Kenneth Lg! 
Interfraternity Club of Chicago 1907 v 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill.; adios tne ‘dineoben 
Byres Co Snes (1909), 9 F 
ivingston rooklyn 2 ; 
seuretary. he y: W. Y.; address t Hf 
erfraternity Conference, Professional 
5503 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 19, ope 
Address the secretary. 
International lastitaten, American Federation o 


| 


| 


0 11 W. 42 St., New York 18, NV Y.; 2,000; 
Ass't, ‘ten! 


Werner Wartenberg. 
rn Law, American Society of (1906), 
F. St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; 2,250: 


Sec., Eleanor H. Fine! 
vestment Bankers Ass’n of America (1912), 
‘S. Clarke St., Chicago 3, Ill.; address the sec- 


ay we Society (see American Irish His- 


‘ical aes 
. Engineers, Ass’n of (1907), 1010 
a pire E “Bide. Bitekarek Pa.; 4,200; Man. Dir., 


iron ond Steel Institute, American (1908), 350 
ith Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; 2,300; Sec., George 


.-Rose, 

Israel World Union: United (1944), 507 Fifth 

Ave., New York 17, Y.; address the president. 
Italian Historical Moclety of America (1949), 26 

Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; 450; Sec., Mina 


i. 

Izaak Walton League of America (1922), 31 No. 
te St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 565 Chapters; Exec. Dir., 
illiam Voight, Jr. 
— J — 


Jewish Agricultural Society (1900), 386 Fourth 


Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Man. Dir,, Gabriel 
Davidson. 
Jewish Ass’ n for Neighberhood Centers (1903 as 


, Lexington 
Ave. & 92 New York 28, N. Y.; 4,900; Exec. Dir., 
Irving Brod: mo 2 

Jewish Braille Institute of America (1931), 1846 
Harrison Ave., New York 53, N. Y.; address the 
executive vice "president. 
Jewish Federations & Welfare Funds, Council of, 
165 W. 46 St., New York 19, N.°Y.; 255 member 
aries: Sec., Milton Kahn, 
_ Jewish Institute of Religion Alumni Association 
1926), 40 W. 68 St., New York 23, N. Y.; Pres., 
abbi Edward E. Klein. 
Jewish Philanthropies of N. Y., Federation of, 
71 W. 47 St., New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., Jack D. 
Tarcher. 
Jewish War Veterans of the U. S. A. (1896), 50 
W. 77 St.. New York 24, N, Y.; 110,000; Nat’l 
Dir., Benjamin Kaufman. 
Jewish Welfare Board; National (1917), 145 W. 
32 St., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., S..D 


Gershovitz. 
Jewish Women, Nat’l Council of (1893), 1819 
Broadway, New ek re N, Y.; 93,500; Rec. Sec., 
Mrs. Simon E. Sobe 
packer: Club Cfioay ‘950 Park Ave., New York 
17, Exec. Sec., Marshall Cassidy. 
Sohn ‘Milton Society (see Blind, John ‘Milton So- 
ciety for the). 
Judicature Society to Promote the Efficient Ad- 
Ministration of Justice, American (1913), 242 
access t Hail, 621 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich,; 
address the secretary 
Judson Health Center (1921), 237 Thompson St., 
a York 12, N. ¥.; Adm, Dir., Ellen E. Black. 
Junior Achievement (1926), ‘345. Madison Ave., 
‘New York 17, Y.; Man. Dir., Rome E, Collin. 
Junior Chimber of Commerce, U. S. (Jan. 21, 
1920), Akdar Fide -. Tulsa, Okla.; 150,000; Sec., 
Robert H. Richards 
Junior Colleges, American Ass’n nL (1920), 1201 
19th St., MWe Washington-6, D. C,; Office Sec., 
Mildred Enelis 
pare League of the City of New York (1900), 
130 E. 80 Be oe York 21, N. Y.; 1,700; Sec., Mrs. 
ohn Russell Twiss. 
# Junior Leagues of America, Ass’n ‘ce the (1921), 


The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 22, N. Y.; 53,350; 
Adm., Mrs. Lee L, Cornell. 

: — kK — 

Kennel Club, American (Sept. 17,. 1884), 221 


Fourth ace Shek York 3, N. Y.; 303 clubs; Sec., 
lis Evere 
Se dercarten Association, National (1909), 8 W. 
40 St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Miss "Bessie 
Poke Daughters and Sons, Int’! Order of es 
(Jan. 13, 1886), 114 E. 37 St., New Roe ct N. 
60,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Frank G. Lop 
Kiwanis Enterantiipat (Jan. 21, 1915), 520. No. 
ao uP cee 3, 117 clubs, 
ete: 


Pa.; le Sec., Fred ats An 


a, Grand Com- 
. Market St., 
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Rhinebeck. N. Y.; 16,183; Gr. Rec., Walter A. 
DeLamater. 

eee: purges (1925), 15 E. 65 St., New 
York 21, te ; 1700; Exec. Dir., Stephen P. Mizwa. 


ps, peroule: 


Labor Israel, Nat’l Committee for (1923), 45 BE. 
17. St., New York 3, N. Y.: address the secretary. 

Lalor Foundation (1935), Lancaster ec & Old 
Baltimore Rd., Wilmington, Del.; Dir., €. Lalor 
Burdick. 

Lambs, The (1874), 130 W. 44 St., New York 18, 
N, Y.;. 1,300; Man,, Louis Cline. 

Land-Grant Colleges & Universities, ols ae 
ees 1406 G St., W., Washington 5. 
93x member iusto Hone Sec., Russell I. eiacnrey, 

A ee Architects, American Society of 
(1899), 9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 602; ork. St., 
Bradford Williams. 

Language Ass’n in the U. S., Int’l pet 
(1924), = Lexington Ave., New York 17, 

Exec. Mary C, Bray. 

pacyagaietcon Rhinological and Otological So- 
ciety, American (June 19, 1895), 708 Medical Aris 
vi eee 7, N. ¥.; 520: Sec., C. Stewart 

ash. 

Latin, ‘Ass’n for ire ta! of Study of (1929), 
P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 3,300; Exec, Sec., 
Albert E. Warsley. 

Lawn Tennis Association, U, ee (May, 21, 1881), 
120 Broadway, New York 5; N. Y¥.; 1,000 mem 
clubs; Exec. Sec., Edwin S. Baker. 

Lawyers Association, N.Y. County (1908), 14 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y.; 7,200; Sec., Terrence 
J.. McManus. 

Lawyers Club (1887), 115 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y.; 1,500; Albert E. Hadlock. 

Laymen’s National Committee (1940), Vanderbilt 
Hotel, Park Ave. at 34th St., New York OM Pads aan ahr 
cele’ Exec. Vice Chmn., Howard Kiroack. 
gue of New ee Theatres (1930), 234 W. 
e Si. New York 18, N. Y.; 102; Exec. Dir,, James 

e: 

peamion Societies, American Council of (1919), 
1219 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir., Charles E, Odegaard, 

Legal Aid Organizations, Nat’ 1 Ass’n of 
Exchange St., Rochester 4, N. Y.; 
secretary. 

Legal art Society (1876), 11 Park Place, New 
York 7, Y.; 8,000; Sec., Edward J. Watts, ‘Sr. 

erlde of Decency, National (1933), 453 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Rev. Patrick 


1911), 25 
address the 


J. Masterson. 
Legion of eee (1944), 4713 Broadway, 
Union Natt a N. an ; address the adjutant general. 


ood. 
Foundation) wise), 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.; address the secretary. 
Mission to Lepers), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.; 74,000; Office Man., Miss Beatrice C. Jea- 
Liberal League, ips (1946), 38 Park Row, 
New York 8, N. Y.; : Dir,, Charles Smith, 
(1928), 22 BE. Division St., Chicago 10, Tll.; address 
the secretary 
Special (1909), 31 E. 10 
St., New York 3, N. Y.; 
Stebbins. 
50 BE. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 20,000; Exec. Sec., John 
Mackenzie Cory. 
dale Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. Dir., Houston 
Branch. : 
ison Ave., New York 22, 90 member com- 
panies; Sec., Robert B. Crane. 

OEE area Statler, 7th Ave. at 33 St.. New York 
N 242,500; Exec. Man., Jack R, Manning, 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; 8, 850 clubs, 

430,000 members; Sec., Wm. R. Bird. 

317. W. 
45 St., New York 19, N. Y 
secretary. 
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Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 200 com- 
panies; Exec. Dir., W. Floyd Maxwell. 
Hotel, Garden City, L. I., N. ; 1,000; Man. Dir, 
Meade C. Dobson. 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 401; Sec,, 
Ray E. Latshaw. 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 33,000; Sec., 
Joseph W. Frease, Suite 
So. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo.; address the 
secretary. 


Leonard Memorial (American Leprosy 
Leprosy Missions, American (1906 as American 
beck. 
Librarians, PR Ass’n of Medical Record 
ape ret 5,000; Sec., Kathleen B, 
Library Association, American (1876), 
“Library Foundation, American (1937), 1250 Hill- 
Life Insurance Ass’n of America (1906), 488 Mad- 
Life Underwriters Ass’n of the City of N. Y. 
magne: Clubs, The Int’l Ass’n of (June 7, 1917), 
Litho Clubs, National Sapa ee afore oben ie 
Lithographers National Association (1888), 
Long Island Association ay Garden City 
Lumbermen’s Association, Middle Atlantic (1892), 
Luther League of America (Oct, 31, 1895), 1228 
Lutheran Academy for 105 olarship (1942), 3558 
Lutheran Education Association (July 6, 1942), 


: eo ead St., fhe Forest, Ill.; 1,200; See.- 
Laeser Koland 


M, I. T. Club of New York (1902), 115 W. 40 St., 
New York 16, N. ¥.; 700; Treas... A. &. Bruneau, Jr. 
cians Guild of America (1944), Hota” Abbey, 

151 51 “Bt New York 18, N. YG 140; 


Sec., 
Edward Ww. 
American (1902), 


rt. 
agicians, Society re 
boners ‘Hotel 101 Ww. 58 St., New York, N. 
address the secretary. 

Mammologists, American Soc. of (1919), Museum 
of Natural History, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Il.; 
1,486; ‘Corr. Sec., Donald F. Hoffmeister 

Mana gement, Society, for pevencereu of (1936), 

ee SP New York 7, Y.; 10,000; Sec., 


Mabhattan Club (1865), 32 E. 26 St., New York, 
Y.; address the secretary. 

‘Manufacturers Association, 50 E. 42 St., 
York, N. Y¥.; address the secretary. 

Manufacturers, ae, Ass’n of (1895), 14 W. 49 
St., New York 20, N ; 15,000 member companies; 
Sec., Noel Sargent. | 

Marine Corps League (June 6, 1922), Old State 
Capitol, Baton Rouge, La.; 33,700; Nat'l Adjt., 
Theus J. MacQueen. 

Marine Underwriters, American Institute of 
(1898), 99 John St., New York 7, N. Y.; Sec., 
Ernest G. Driver. 

Maritime Ass’n of the Port of N. Y¥. (1873), 
80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; 1,400; Gen. Man., 
William F. Giesen. 

Maryland Outdoor Life oderation (1937), 31 So. 
Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md.; 41 clubs and corgani- 
zations; Pres., Granville C, Bocce 

Masons, A.A.S.R., Sup. Council 33° (Aug 
1813), 1117 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass.; 363; 308: 
Gr. Sec. Gen. a ?. Eimer Raschig. 

ae. 


New 


Pinca, F, A., Grand Lodge, N et ee 
Masonic Hall, A W. 23 St., New York 10, N 
294,553; Gr. Sec., George R. Irving; Gr. Lodge Sec., 
W. K. Walker. 

Massing of the Colors, Society Bs the (1922), 
1220 Fifth Ave., New York 29, N. Y.; address the 
secretary. 

Mathematical Ass’n of America (1915), Univ. of 
gd ts eaten Buffalo 14, N. Y.; 4,081; Sec. -Treas., Harry 

e 

‘Mathematical Society; American (1888), 531 W. 
ue St., New York 27, N. Y.; 4,270; Exec. Dir., 

M. MacNeille. 

~ Mathematical Statistics, Institute of (1935), 
Business Adm. Bldg., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich,; 1,175; Sec., C..H. Fischer, 

Mayflower Descendants, Gen. Society of (1897), 
Mayflower Se House, Plymouth, Mass.; 7,400; 
Sec., Walter Lester Glenney. 

Mayors, U. S. Conference of (1932), 730 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 250 cities over 
60,000 pop.; Exec. Dir., Paul V. Betters; Office 
Manager, Martha Jane Lytle, 

Mechanical Engineers, American Society _ 
(1880), 29 W. 39 St., New York 18, N. Y.; 31,212 
Sec., Clarence D, Davies. 

Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 
Sec., Charles R. D. Miller. 

Medical Association, American (1847), 535 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 147,565; Sec. & Gen, 
Man., George F. Lull, 


Medical Association, National (1895), 1108 Church 


1430 
1,150; 


me Norfolk 10, Va.; 3,800; Gen. Sec., John T. 
vens. 
Medical Library Association (1898), Johns Hop- 


kins Un,, Welch Medical Library, 900 EB. Monu- 
ment St., Baltimore 5, Md,; Sec., Helen Hlavac. 

Medical Record Librarians (see ‘Librarians, Amer, 
Ass'n of). 

Medical Society of the County of Kings and 
Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 Bed- 
ford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; 3,800; Dir., Charles 
F McCarty. 

Medical Boclety of the State bt New York (1807), 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 22,719; Sec., 
W. P. Anderton. 

Medical Technologists, American (1939), P. O. 
Box 88, Easthampton, Mass.; 3,000; Exec. Sec., 
Cc. W: -'Truehart. 

Technologists, American College of 
(1942), 71 E. Front St., Red Bank, N. J.; 250; Exec. 
Councillor, C, A, Bartholomew. 

Medical Technology, American Board of (1947), 
Box 215 Cherry Lane, Tallman, N. Y.; address 
the secretary. 

Medical Women’s Association, American (1915), 
50 W. 50 St., New York 20, N. Y.; address the 
corresponding secretary. 

Mental Deficiency, American Ass’n on (1876), 
P. he Box 96, Willimantic, Conn.; address the sec- 
retary. 

Mental Health, National Ass’n for (Sept. 1950, by 
mnerger of the Nat’l Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Nat'l Mental Health Foundation, and the Psychiat- 
ri¢ Foundation), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N, Y.; Pres., Oren Root. 
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10 Baad TES en ore 
ares Rese or pot Bere riid Ass’n fo, 


17 Battery Place fone tee Lark N. a 
secretary. 


Merchant Marine Library Association, A 
(2932), 45 Broadway, New ete N. Yi : 
Sec., Wm. P. Bollman 
Merrill's urauders Association ee 
oes Dr., Deyon, Conn.; address 


Metal Statistics, American Bureau of (1920), 
we peway, New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Officer, 


Metal Treating es pete (1933), 420 Lexi 

Ave., New York 17, Y.; address the 
ee Barats American C1949). i 

St., Boston 8, Mass.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., Kenneth C 
Spengler. 

Meteorological Society, Brooklyn (1944), 527 118) 
St., Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Sec., Edward Smallman 

‘Methodist 3 Youth, Nat’l Conference of; Exec. Sec. 
George oe 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

Methodist Church, N. City Society of 
(1866), 150 Fifth Ave., New “york 11,*-N. Y.; Ex 
Sec., Frederick B. Newell. 

Methodist Historical Society of the City of N. 
(1892), 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; Li 
James R. Joy. 


sad) 


Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S., Ass” 
of Ndr a0 Admiral Farragut ee Pine 
ie 0 institutions; Exec. Sec., L. Eugene Hi 

Military Engineers, poy of Aneto (1920) 
808 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. ; 19,000; Bus. 
Man., Mary K. Lutz. 

Military Institute, eS (4933), 1115 mal 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 1,200; Gen. Sec. 
Jacob B. Lishchiner, 4 

Military Order of the Carabao (Nov. 1900, i 
Manila, P. 1). 927 17th St., N.W., Washington 
D. C.; Sec., J. G. Davis. 

Military ‘Sedo of Foreign Wars (1894) ee} 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C 
2,591: Sec. Gen., Lieut. Harry J. Breithaupt. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. s. * 
(1865), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 1,800; — 
Rec.-in-Chief, Kane S. Green. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart (Aug. 7, Bh 
by Gen. George Washington; reactivated Sept. 

1932, by. President Hoover’ and: Chief of, Gime 

General MacArthur), 179 W. Washington Blvd., 

Ghicage 2, Ill; 950,000; Nat*l Adit., Richard BP 
olic. 

Military Order of the World Wars (1920), 17001) 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 12,000; Adjt.. 
Gen., Col. Edwin S. Bettelheim. . 

Military Surgeons U. S., Ass’n of (1891), Armed i: 
Forces Institute of Pathology, 7th St. & Indepen- - 
dence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D. C.: 7,000;: 
Exec. Sec., Stuart E. Womeldor 

Mineralogical Societies, pee ee Federation af 
(1947), Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo.; ° 
tne a Metallurgi 1 

ning an eta ae cal Engineers, American 
Institute of (1871), 29 W. 39 St., New York 18, 
N. Y¥.; 17,000; Sec., Edward H. Robie. 
Minneapolis Aquatennial Association (1940), 529 
Palace Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.: 1,500; Exec. 


Sec., Tres Goetting. 
Minute Men of ace (1917), 303 Fifth Aye,, 
Y.; 5,000; Dir. Gen., Francis A, | 


New York 16, N. 
Aisi rN ti 
ssionary ssociation, American (1 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. CO 
yictty L. Brownlee. ; 
ssour alley Conference (1907); S 
Hotel, 3701 Lindell Blvd., St. ne 8, ‘Mon Goan 
missioner, aes E. Eilers, Rm, 210. 
odern nguage Ass’n of Americ 1 
Washington Square East, New York 3 ay Spe 
repre joe Ni hopes oa gate oy 
odern Language Teachers Association, Nat’ 
Federation of (1916), George Washington Unive 
eee ae a Cy vo wa et G. Doyle. 
Modern Woodmen of America (se 
anton he Ciub (i889), ta | 
ontau uu 25 Highth Ave., 
we vaca See the  Seeretary, Higher 
oose, Loyal Order of (1888) Mooseheart, 
ES oe 139; ae Son Naren Eubank. oo 
organ Horse ul 09 ee B yA 
york f Ne <5 Heute es can road St., New) 
etion Picture Arts and peas Academy of} 
(May 4, 1927), 9038 Melrose Ave., Los Amgen 46. ' 
Calif.; 3,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Margaret Herrick, 
Motion Picture Ass’n’ of America (1922), 28 W. 
44 St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., Sidney Schreiber | 
Motion Picture Engineers, Society of (1916), 342 
Maeiee Ave,, New York 17, N. Y.; address the Bey 
veta 
Motion Picture and Television Engineers, 
of (1916), 342 Madison Ave., New York 1 
3,200: Office Manager, Sigmund M. Musket, 


Societ: 
fee 


Pictures, Nat’l Board of rag eae 1 ’ 
ion Square West, New York 3, oft ne 


: executive director. v1 Ae Fane rics 
tors, Nat’ nm of (1926), 829 
S N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; cae , the 


Motor Freight Association, Central (1930), 29 EB. 
ison St,, Chicago 2, Ill!; address the general 


Motor. “Freight Bureau, Central States (1936), 


#. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill.; address the 
general manager. 
icle Administrator pains sa n of 


Motor Veh 
9 3) aie Washington 6, D. C.; 
. Harris 
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Fads 
t Ttultiple Sclerosis Society, National (1946), 
is 10 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Eyes a , Sylvia Lawry. 

Municipal Association, American (1923), 1313 E. 
60 St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 10,300 municipalities: Exec. 
Dir., Carl H. Chatters. . 

Municipal Engineers of te ssa of N. ¥. (1903), 
} 39 St., New York 18, ; 450; Sec., Walter 
Soherts. 

Municipsi er ae Siler (1894), 299 Broad- 
oe York 1, ; 3,000; Sec., Alfred Wil- 


Mural Painters, Nat’l Society of (1893), 1063 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Pres., Jan Juta. 
‘Museums, American Ass’n of 1906, Smithsonian 
Institution, bert ae es 25; Ds (om 1,261; Dir., 
Laurence Vail Coleman. 

Music Conference, American (1947), 332 ae 
poeen Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Willi 
. Mills 
~ Music Council, National (1940), 338. W. 89 St., 
New York 24, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Edwin Hughes. 
- Music Educators National Conference (1907; a 
department of the National Education Ass’n), 64. 
B, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il.; 21,000; Exec. Sec., 
GC. V. Buttelman. 
Musicians of the U. S. and Canada, American 
Federation of (1896), 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; 340,000; Pres,, James C. Petrillo. 
“ Mutual Savings Banks (see Savings Banks, Nat’l 
Ass’n of Mutual). 


ANS 


National Conference of Christian & Jews (1928), 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 100,000; Sec., 
Robert A. Ashworth. 

._ National Grange (see Patrons of Husbandry). 

Native Sons of the Golden West, Grand Parlor 
(July , 1875), 414 Mason St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. : Gr. Sec., John F. Regan. 

Natural Resources Council of America (1946), 822 
Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; address 
the secretary. 

Naturalists, American Society of (1883); Sec., 
Wilson S: Stone, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Naturopathic Association, American (1896), 19 
W. Frankin St., Baltimore 1, Md.; Sec.-Treas., 
Kenneth C. Hitchcock, 

Naval Engineers, American Society of (1888), 
Bureau of Pino Dept. of the Navy, Washington, 
De C.; 3,0 Sec.-Treas., J. E. Hamilton. 

Naval ‘ea Military Order of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War (Feb. ay aca 1620 Fourth Ave., Zephyr- 
hills, Fla.; Sec., L Frank H. Gunsolus, 

Naval Order of the United States (1890), Fogg 


Museum, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, ‘Mass.; Sec., 
Stephen Luce. 
Naval Reserve Officers Association (1919), 1142 


N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 5, Ind.; address the 
secretary. 

Navigation, Institute of (1945), Uniy. of Calif- 
ornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif.; 900; Sec., Samuel 
Herrick, 

avy Day Eenenes Theodore apoorsrese (Oct. 27, 
1929) "136 E. 54, St., New York 22, N. Y.; Founder, 
Joseph J. Bruno: Sec., Louis V. Prete! 

Navy Club of ‘the U.S.A. (1938), 305 City Hall 


Bldg., ee Tll.;° 25,000; Nat’l Shipwriter, 
K. A. G 

Navy League of the U. S. (1902), Mills Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 10,000; Sec., Evelyn M. 


Collins. 

Navy Mutual Aid ba eid oe (1879), Dept. of the 
Navy, isehsnpton 25, D. 10,088; Sec. & Treas., 
Captain B, Dobson (SC), USN (Ret.) 

Near East Golltrs Association (1927), 46 Cedar 
3t., New York 5, N. Sec:, William W. Patton. 

Needlework Guild on America (1885), 1201 Chest- 
1ut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 1,000, 000; Sec., Mrs, 
Alma H. Desborough. 

Negro Life and stows Ass’n for the Study of 
1915), 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; 
.ddress the director. 

Negro Land Grant Colleges, Conference of Presi- 
lents of (1923), Kentucky State College, Frank- 
ort, Ky.; 25 presidents; Sec., R. B. Atwood. 

Negroes, Association of Colleges and Recamdery 
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| Schools for’ (1 x Cosar rber-= 
Scotia college, Concord, ar is SES 
Ravine an ssn of Railroad Veterans (see 


New E melon its tori 
n istoric Geneal 1 Society 
(1845), 9 Ashburton Place, Boston B Mass. 3 300" 


Rec. Sec., Mrs. Joseph Curtic Howes. 
New England Hpi: Council (1942), =p Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; Sec., Frank Edw. mith. 


New Era Club (1900), 274 East poten tes New 
York 2, N. ¥.; 300; Exec: Vice Pres., George 
Freedman. 

New Farmers of piety (1927), renee of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C.; Adm, Exec. Sec., A. W. 
Tea ¥ k Societ; th 

ew York Society =r e City of N. 1914), 
Hotel Edison, 238 W. 47 St., New York is, ft ei 
address the seorehney 

New York Stock Exchange (see Stock Exchange, 
New York). 

Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers, Ass’h 
of (1920), 415 Lexington any New York 17, N. ¥.; 
address the general manag 

Newspaper Editors, Ameriona Society of els 
P. O. Box 1053, Wilmington 99, Del.; 521; Ass’t 
Sec., Alice Fox Pitts. 

Newspaper pa epee (1933), 99 University 
Pl., New York 3, 25,000; Exec, Vice Pres., 
Sam B. Eubanks; ne -Treas., Ralph B. Novak 

Moe Promotion Association, National 
(1930), P. O. Box 2673 (c/o Charleston Gazette), 
Chariéston -W Va.; 300; Sec., Frank A. Knight. 

Newspaper Publishers Association, American 
(1887), 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, Rae 
ae daily newspapers; Gen. Man., Cranston Wil- 

ams. 

Newspaper Women’s Club, N. Y.; Hotel Biltmore, 
Madison Ave. at 43d St., New York,.N. Y.; address 
the secretary. 

Ninety-Nines, The (International organization of 
licensed women pilots affiliated with the Nat’l 
Aeronautic Ass’n; 1929), 1025 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 6, D. c; 15200; Exec. Sec., Kay A. 


Brick. 
Noise Abatement Council, National Meg 1K 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; Dir. of fe 
licity, Raymond C. Mayer. 
North Sea Mine Force Association er pees 16 


Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; 1,435; Exec. Séc., 
George W. Kennedy, Rm. 1606. 

Numismatic Association, American (1891), 1051 
No. Broadway, Wichita 5, Kan.; 8,000; Sec., 
Lewis M. Reagan, Box 577, Wichita, Kan. 

Numismatic Society, American (1858), Broadway 
oa 155 St., New York 32, N. Y¥.; address the secre- 
ary. 

Nurses Association, Ae (1896),.1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; 171,341; Exec. Sec., Ella 
Best, R.N. 

Nursing Education, Nat’l League of (1893), 1790 
pat eee: New York 19, N. Y.; address the secre- 
ary. 

Nut Growers Association, Northern (1910), ¢/o 
Tenn. Dept. of Agricuture, Nashville 3, Tenn.; 
700; Sec., J. C. McDaniel. 


send P Vor 

Occupational Therapy Association, peur ican 
(1917), 33 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y.; 3,500; 
Exec. Dir., Miss Wilma L. West. 

Odd Fellows, 1,.0.0.F., Grand Lodge, State of 
New York (June 4, 1823), 31 Union Square, New 
York 3, N. Y.; 75,000; Gr. Sec., Clayton W. Boyce. 

Odd Fellows, 1.0.0.F., Sovereign Grand Lodge 
(Apr, 26, 1819), 16 W. Chase St., Baltimore 1, 
Md.; 1,500,000; address the secretary 

Office Management Association, National (1919), 
132 W. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa.; 10,000; 
Sec.-Treas., W. H. Evans, 

Ohio Society of New York (1885), Bore Statler, 
7th Ave., at 33d St., New York 1, N. ¥ 500: Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Florence P, Rydell, Rm. 1700 

Old Guard of the City of N. ¥. (1826), 307 W. 91 
St. AEM York 24, N. Y.; Sec., Captain Walter M. 
Mo. 

Olympic Asscciation, United States (1921), 


Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Asa §, 
Bushnell. 

Optical Society of America (1916), Rm, 8-203, 


Mass. Institute of Tech., Cambridge 39, Mass.: 
Sec., Arthur C. Hardy. 

Optimist International (1919), 1721 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 40,000; Sec.-Treas., 
Russell F. Meyer. 

Optometric Association, N. ¥. State (1895), 5204 
13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. Y.; 1,000; Hxec. Sec.. 


B. G. Rosenkranz, 

Ordnance Association, American (1919), 705 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, C.; 29,500; Exec, Vice 
Pres;, L, A. Codd. 

“Organists, American Guild of (1896), Internga- 
tional Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y 


10,000; Nat'l Sec., Harold ‘VY. Milligan. 

Oriental Research, American Schools of (1900), 
Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New. Haven, Conn.; 475; 
address communications to office secretary, 


~~ 


cenit eae x re, a ats Sees oo 
ed 
oa pope thie Ausoctation. rican’ (1997), 212 4 Pas 
R Chicago 11, Ill.; 17,753; "sec. nies Eee ee 2 

R og, MeCaighan ahr at Physicians, ace See 

So com n of the Cit; of N.Y . | Henry M. Thomas, Jr., 1201 No. 
the execat es eek 57 St., New York 22, N : address ca 2, ot ees ae 
weress . “Club of Americs. (1939), aai6 | St., a eae Sms 22. N. ¥.: 13.000; Dir., Henry 
proud padviayy, N ee — AF i cnialogibik Soalets; American; 2101 Constit 
Otis, ae ‘of (1904), Owl Bldg., Hartford, | tion Ave., Washington, D. C.; Sec., Dr. Miltou 
Conn.; 225,000; address the secretary. 


Physiotherapists, N. Sag 
pe 148 E. 58 St., New York 22. 


Society of (1926) 
ee ae Seer ee 


Piano Manufacturers of America, National (1897 
town: 104,000; Sec. ¢ Mohler 
"Pacific Relations, Miss, Me Tastitute of (41925), 505 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; address the 


1B. 64 St., New York 22, N. Y.: 1,200; Exec. Sec., | "315 :im Society (19g0), Piigrim Hall, 
American Society of ce a S. (1912), 630 pi Seo a Uv. s. S(i9038, 17 a 42 oe Ne 
oe Sec., Kathleen E 


Pan 
es New York 20, N. ¥.; 1,000; Sec., John | yore}7 N. ¥.: Office 
sham. Pilot ‘Club International (1921), sao Pe 
n American Union (Apr. 14, saat ae St. and : * 
Gonsiitation Ave, NW. Washington 6, D. C.;| 20» Macon, Ga.; 7,500; Exec. Seo, -M 
Sec. Gen., Alberto Lleras. 
Panhellenic Association, Professional (1925), 
6967 Limekiin Pike, Philadelphia 38, Pa.; 15 mem*| ard R. Driggs. 
PE EQLEDDIULESs Hee Ss Vera ee Pipe Organ Pumpers, Guild of Former (19: 
Panhellenic Conference, National (1902); Sec., ¢ 
Mrs, z Granville Crabtree, 85 Dean Road, Brook- pe Ames ee Rivers, Mich.; 3,000; Gr. Di 
Parenthood Federation of America ( 1921), 


Pioneer Trails Association, onan al 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y¥ i 


line 4 
eel aa 1 Pul = ees pee (1878), 3 
B, 42 St., New Rove7..N. Y.; lexec. Seo.,.J W. | Olly Madison: Ave. New yore ae eee 
Plannin 


DKeE & Civi Associatio Am i 

Paper Stationery & Tablet Manufacturers Asso- 4 vic: n, er: rican Se 
ciation. (2933), 527 Fitth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.: pai Trust Bdg_ Washington 5, D- a | 

xeC gar P,. Eaton Miss 

Parents and Teachers, National Congress of (Feb. Aen, Soeniny, yee pe Sot 
17, 1897), 600 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Il.; Vice Pres., Wm. T. Cruse. 


6,167,079; Dir. of Office, Ruth A. Bottomly. Pistishure:. Saciet <1 
Parents-Teachers, Nat'l Congress of Colored 5, ety of (1933), Rm. 3112, 1 
(4926), 306 Masonic Temple Bldg., Birmingham 3, | {proto NeW York %, N. ¥.; Man. Dir., James No 


cLean 
Ala.; address the secretary. 

Park Executives, American Institute of (1898), 30 Neoeey, Soetety of a (gto), 227 E. 45 St, 
No, LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 1,200; Exec. Sec., | “SY 4 c.. Gustay pee al 
Frank L. Brunckhorst, Rm, ‘831. B etry Society of ‘America, National (1946), P. 

Patriotic Society, prationn Notional 5(2981),,130 speed oad Washington 13, D. C.; address the | 
Be cons Aevu t ng oxy op w.x, | Mesne of Malice Re, OD Pee 

Ory, ntr 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Ass’n of the City otf eae 0 77 St., New York 24, N. N.Y. L 972: ae # yee 


(Mar. 30, 1894), 63 Park aah New York 7, Sloat 
404. Polish National Alliance of Br A. 


address the secretary, Rm. 
Patrons of Husbandry, The National Grange (1903), 155 Noble St., Brooklyn ey if “700 
Sec., Jozef A. Glowacki. 


oat 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
C.; 8 Polish National Alliance ‘of the U. S. of Nord} 4 


2,000; Master, A. S, Goss. 
reposts stn ineeaame, Women's Intermations | amerien 000) 1530 W: Divislgn St, Chiesa a 
. : ; Gen. Sec., A. ZCZe! 
ee pee Se Plaats enn Political Science Association, American (1903), 
Pen Women, National League of American (1897), 100 University Hall, Ohio Stat : wad 
Suite 814 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C.; | Onio- 3.70 0; teas woe - or ae _Columbus 10, | 
3,800; address communications to the secretary. Political and Social Soi a i 
ccrengupivania Society Gs0i), Suite att. he Wat-| of ugg Snr Sots ei tbaninaaaa eae | 

orf Astoria, New Yor ae - 4, , 

' 15,000; Pres., Ernest Minor Patterson. 
retary. , 

People’s Lobby (1928), 810 F St.> N.W., Washing- | , Pou Tax, Nat'l Committee to Abalish the (1940), 
ton 4, D. C,; 2,210; Sec, Benjamin C. Marsh. badiatonee S.E., Washington 3, D. C.; address the 
Boe Pa Tulse, Okla O00: Sus. Man. 9. EB: | , Fol Asseelation, United States (1800), 260 Park 

ohh 0 +; address the secretary. 

Petroleum Institute, American (1919), 50 W. 50| ,.Population Limitation, Nat} Connell for (1949), 
St., New York 20, N. ¥.; 5,000; Sec., Lacey Walker, = ey Row, New York 7, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., James 

Pharmaceutical Association, American a) P ete c 
Bais Cogs ssi eion, Ave. N.W pyasnington " + | g99 Boylston Ste Banton ite Mee acs a Sa at 

ec ober schelis eC. 

Philatelic Society, American (1886), 212 So, Allen | 4nibal S. Branco. rr 
St... State College, Pa.; 11,437; Exec,’Sec,, H. Clay pe citmasters of the U, 8., Nat'l Ass'n’ of; Presa) 

USS 

Philippine-Pacific War Veterans (Oct. 30, 1941), | , Fower, Boat Association, American. (1903), 3733. 
eater hak ou ey taaseck gs 10, Minn.: Bee Tower, Detroit 26, Mich.; address the Sees | 

iy arles even: 

Philological Association, Aericeh (1869), Hav- Pe ariel 3th: ee of (1882), (176, We 
erford College, Haverford, Pa.: Sec,, Howard Com- bona [copanies ‘Unified States (asia), 100 al 

ort. i ; 

Philosophical Association, American (1901), An- Cee Englewood, N. J.;.15,000; Sec., John) 
aor C Be ertios ey TEE, TOMI 21 SS8, SEOs Presbyterian Historical Society (1852), 520 Wit 

Philosophical Society, American (1743), 104 So, | &’spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; address tek 
bth St. St., eDaneIEhIs 6 , Pa.; Exec. Officer, L. P. a Peecdonts Of Heme Leht Geant ell : 

senh: rant College i 

Photographers Ass’n of America (1880), 520] Negro Land Grant Colleges), wen; a 
Gaxton Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; address the aoe ee Pari tela lhe 8 ae: York (o1sh 
executive manager. ew Yor: 

Photographic Society of America (1934), 2005 | Ruth D. Brown. ieee 
Walnut Bt, ene. 3, Pa.; Office Manager, Radin Bite, Tee Sree tee Press i 

a ayton on | 

REVio Et boeresuery, eae Ass’n of (1933), 317] 571; Corr. Sec., Charles Casmus, Bomety, 0, --ia 

or Y.; address the execu- ion 0 ess, Nat’l Soci 

Phesioal Eduvation Py ciation: College (1897), New "York, ’N, 2 x roadway, 
Se senior ety NEW York 27, N. Y.} 525; reve of Crime, Becta for the (1878) 199! 

e y 

Physical Society, an (1899), Soe Dimmock, BAL Ag so: ¥.; Sec,, Clarence Qi 
Maiversity, New York 27, N. ¥.; 9,200; Sec., “Erevention “of Cruelty to Animals, American So- 

ciety for e (Aug. 10, 1866), 50 Madison Ave 


\ 


‘New York 10, 10, N. ee 8,169; Exec. see Pres., Syd- 


b e Baseball 
Be acdcs. Nat'l Bupha Ae “Ge 
¥. State reer 

ew 


1020), Re é 1941 Grand nek! Terminal 
York 17, N. Y.; 3,375; Office Manager, Marguerite 


Professional Women’s Clubs (see Women’s Clubs, 

_ Nat’l Federation of) 

Propogation of the Faith, Society for the (1815, 
at Lyons, France), 100 E, 38 St., New York 16, 
N. Y.; address the secretary. 

Prevention of War, National os for (1921), 

“1013 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
Frederick J. Libby. 

Princeton Club = New York (1886), 39 E. 39 St., 

sag York 16, N. Y.; 3,797; Man., Edward B. Red- 


S Frintiny Lara of ae (1945), 719 15th es 
_ Washington 5, D. C.; 3,600 companies; Gen. Man 
James R. Brackett. 

Prison Assn of BO) York (1844), 135 E. 15 St., 
New York 3, N. Y.; 1,600; Gen. Sec., E. R. Cass. 

Probation Parole’ Association, National 
pP07), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 40,000; 

Exec. Dir., Will C. Turnbladh. 

Produce Exchange, New York “(Apr. 19, rai 
ee rerey. New York 4, N. Y.; 647; Sec., C. R. 


rEg 

Professional Ball Players of America, Ass’n of 
(1924), Rm. 401, 524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; 12,322; Sec., Win Clark, 

Professional Baseball Leagues, Nat’l Ass’n of 
(1901), 720 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 58 
leagues EAS 446 clubs; Pres.-Treas., George 

. Trautm 

Professional Engineers, Nat’l Society of (1934), 
1121 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 22,980; 
Sec., Paul H. Robbins. 

Profit Sharing Industries, Council of (1947), 2306 
First National Tower Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio; Exec. 
Sec., J. B. Meier. 

Propelier Club of the U. S. (1927), 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., Harold J. 
Harding. 

ontentnint Council, Brooklyn Division of the 
(1829, as Brooklyn Church and Mission Federa- 
tion), 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; address 
the executive secretary. 

Protestant Council of the City of N. ¥. (1943), 
71 W. 23 St., oe York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 

lifford W. Pe 
Srstcsteat Council on Higher Education, Nation- 
al (1911), a er setae Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 

address the secretary 
Bee yaniatrie Association, American (1844), (see 

Mental Health, Nat’] Ass’n for). 

Psychiatric Reform Institute, National (1944). 

Altamont R. D. 1, Albany County, N. Y.; 506: 
- Sec., William F. Burke, Jr. 

Psychical Institute, American (1933), 1145 Vine 

St., Hollywood 38, Calif.; 300; Dir., Hereward Car- 


rington 1515 
C.: 


Puychological Association, American (1892), 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
7,380; Exec. Sec., Dael Wolfie. 

Public Decency, Society to Maintain (May 16. 
1873), 215 W. 22 St., New York 11, N. Y.; 200: 
Exec. Sec., John S, Sumner 

Public Education Association (1895), 20 W. 40 
St., Seay York 18, N. ¥.; 2,000; Sec., Miss Mary 


Hoagla , 
lic Health Association, American (1872), 
1150" Boadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 12,000; Exec. 
- Sec., Reginal a water 
Public Health Federation (1917), 312 Ween 


St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Exec. Sec., 


Marquette Health Nursing, National ig bel i 
for (1912), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. 

8,500 individuals, 395 agency members, and is 

state organizations; Gen. Dir., Anna Filmore, 
-N. 

Housing Conference, National (1931), 1015 
1th gc we Washington 5, D. C.; address 
the secretary. 

Public Welfare ‘Association, 
1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37, 


American (1930), 
Tll.; address the 


director. 
& Paper Industry, Technical Ass’n (1915), 
ae 42 st, New York 17, N. Y.; 4,400;. Sec., 


R. G. Macdonald. 


Purchasing Agents, Nat’l Ass’n of (1915), 11 


Park Place, New York 7, N. Y.; 12,000; Exec. 
Sec.-Treas., G. A. Renard: 


ta Club International (1919), 
NW Washington 6, D. C.; 7,200; 
Bice "Gwladys W. Jones. 


ey ee 
- Race Relations, American Council on (1944), 4901 
So. Ellis Ave., Chicago 15, Jll.; Exec, Sec. Louis 
BE. Hosch. 


1200 15th St. 
0; Gen. Sec. 


United States—Associations and Societies 


603 
Racial Equality, ress of (1943), 513 W. 166 
St.. New York 33, N. ¥.: Exec. Dit George M 

Racing Associations Service Re N. ¥, (194 
ou Park Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; Sec., Rob Ros ate 

elley. 

Racing Ass’ns of the U. S. Thoreegntred (1942) 
400 Madison Ave., New York 17, pat 9: 4 tracks: 
eee ioe Spencer J. Duahieneee ite 

Commissioners, Nat’l Ass’n of State 
ago ax 8 O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; address 
the secretary. 

Radio Artists, hag Sot ths Federation of (1937). 
15 W. 44 St., New York 18, N. Y.; 28,000; Exec. 
Sec., A. Frank Reel. 

Radio Engineers, ee of (1912), 1 B. 79 St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; 24,000; address the secretary. 

Radio Relay League, American (1914), 38 nase 
Road, West Hartford 7, Conn.; 50,112; Sec., A. L. 
Budlong. 

Radio Talent (June 1, 1948), 410 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; address the secretary. 

Bil & Television Directors Guild (1943), 114 

52 St., New York 22, N. ¥.; 600; Exec, Sec.. 
NE eo Arite: pat ild 

adio Writers Guild of the Authors League o. 
America 1939), New York 16, N. Y. 
1,500; Na 1 exeoe Bec James A. Stabile. 

Railroad Veterans, New England Ass’n of (1912). 

Hotel Vendome, Cone ees Ave., Boston. 
Mass.; 2,500; Sec., Richard P. Keefe. 

Railroad Veterans, United Ass’ns of (1929), Sec., 
Roy E. Collins, ca Bidwell Ave.,  Westeriet h, 
Staten Island 14, N. (B. & O. RR I. Lines 

Railroads, Aabovlatint of Armenia (1934), 
Transportation Bldg., Ei bpr ce o A D. C.; 
lines; Sec.-Treas., G. M. Campbel 

Railway Business Association (1908), 


38 So. 

Dearborn St., Chicago 3,-Ill.; 431; Pres., 
Middleton, pres. 
Railway Engineering Associalions American 
(1899), 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Tll.; 3,108: 


Sec., N. D. Howard. 

Rainbow Me Veterans, Nat’l Ass’n (Mar. 28, 
1919), P. Box 342, Roanoke 3, Va.; 5,918; Sec., 
R_ Allen eihteek: 

Real Estate Board of New York (1896), 12 B. 41 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,613; Exec. Vice Pres., 


Jonas W. Mersereau. 
Recreation Association, National (1906), 315 
New York 10. N. Y.; 13,000; Dir. 


Fourth Ave., 
Joseph Prendergast. 

Red Cross, American National (May ot Be 
17th and E Sts., N.W., Washington 13, D. C.; 
million senior and junior members; Baer * Harold 
W. Starr. 

Red Men, Improved Order of, Great Council of 


the U. S. (1834), 1521-23 W. Girard Ave., Phila- 
ea 30, Pa.; 200,000; Chief of Records, Herbert 
. Stetser. 


Reformed Church of the U. 8., Board of Foreign 
Missions of the (1838), 905 Sensi Bldg., 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Rev. A. V. Cassel- 


man. 
Refrigerating Engineers, American Society of 
Sec., M. C. Turpin. 
Regular Veterans Association (see Veterans As- 
Rehabilitation Association, National (1924), 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 15.000; 
Religious Education, Int’] Council of (1922), 206 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill; 
Republican Club, National (1886), 54 W. 40 St., 
New York 18, N. Y.; address the secretary. 
(1937), 
2211 Broadway, New York 24, N. Y.; Chmn., Lam- 
bert Fairchild. 
tution Ave., Washington 25, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Ray- 
mond L. Zwemer. 
Bldg., 126 So. Main St., Henderson, Texas; Chmn, 
Garland R. Farmer. 
U. 8. (1922), 2517 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington . ieee 
75,550; Exec. Dir., Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans. 
709 Wire Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; See., C R. 
Gutermuth. 
National (1919), 8 So 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 
vice president 
Nationa! (1912), 218 
26,540; Sec., Arthur 


(1904), 40-W..40 St., New York 18, N. Y.; 5,600; 
sociation, Regular). 
1025 
Exec. Dir., E. B. Whitten. 
address the 
secretary. 
Republican Integrity, Committee for 
Research Council, National (1916), 2101 Consti- 
Research, Southern Council of (1939), Times 
Reserve Officers Ass’n of the U. 
Resources Council of America, Natural (1946), 
Restaurant Association, 
address the executive 
Retail Credit Association, 


ene Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo.; 


H. Hart. 

Retail Credit Institute of America (1942), 1627 K 
St.,-N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 1,490; Exec. Dir., 
William J, Cheyney. 

Retail Furnishings & Dry Goods Association, 
Greater N. Y. (1935), 152 W. 42 St., New York 18, 
N. Y.; 950; Exec. Sec., Leon Grizer, 

Retail Hardward Association, National (1901), 
333 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 
21,000: Sec., Rivers Peterson, 


erie ae ae 
Plapepont St.,. Brooklyn | | 
s “God 00 seth, St. 


1 . Hatma 
Ox. 98. ny Bee se 


eee 750; 


es." in 
N. ¥. 5 a oe, 
DI a! 
2 a 
em: 


nay ask aint > 7,000; Exec. 

gene 

; E aak piety Anrerican. (1930), 29 W. 39 St., 

New York 18, N. Sec., A. ade. 
Rodeo Associati 


of 


Rodeo Ass’n of America, 1929; National 


Ro Co: ene “Association (Mar. 1, 1945), 1117 
Sinclair Bidg., Fort Worth 2, Texas; 2,000; Man., 
Earl Lindsey 


Rodeo Rarbclstion, National (1926), 1403 Wiscon- 
eee Aye., Gladstone, Mich.; Sec., George Mathis- 


oP Roller Skating Rink Operators Ass’n of America 
(1937), 5795 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; 

Sec. & Treas:, Fred A. Martin, P. O. Box 857, De: 
troit 31, Mich. 

Roosevelt Memorial Association (1919), Theodore 
Becerwalt House, 28 EH. 20 St., New York 3, N. ¥.: 

Hermann Hagedorn 
Oe Society, graciean (1899), Box 687,. Harris- 
burg, Pa.; 10°500; address the secretary. 

Rosicrucian Fraternity (1614, in Germany), 
eEereriy Hall,’’ Quakertown, Pa.; Sec., G. L, Cos- 
grove 

Rosicrucian Order Gerhard (1915), Rosicrucian 
eee San Jose, Calif.; 40,000; Sup. Sec., Cecil A. 

‘oole. 

a a Piguet of (1909), 321 W. 101 St., 
New York 25, Y.: Sec., E. J: H. Van. Wert. 

Rotary iibenationel (Feb. 23, 1905), 35 B. Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago 1, Il.; 7,100 clubs, 338,500 mem- 
bers; Sec., Philip Lovejoy. 

Rowing Association, Intercollegiate (1900), Bilt- 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43 St., New York 17, 
ba ‘aye Asa S. Bushnell. 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council of the (June 
23, 1877), 407 Shawnut Ave., Boston 18, Mass.; 
50,000; Sec., H. F. Hotchkiss, Box E, Sta. A, Bos- 
ton 18, Mass. 

= See 


Safety Council, National (1913), 425 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 7,600 organizations; Gen. 
Seo,, RF, L. Forney, 

Safety Engineers, American Society of (1911), 
425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 5,250; Exec. 
Sec., A, D. Caddell. 

Saint Andrew’s Society of the State of N. Y¥. 
een) 105 B. 22 St., New York 10, N. Y.; 1,150; 

Rec. Sec., Robert Graham. 

Saint David’s Society of the State of N. ¥. 
(1835), 289 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 250; 
Sec,, John Hughson Jones. 

St. Francis of Assisi Animal Protective Society 
(1948), 250 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y.; address 
the secretary, Rm. 301 

Saint George’s Society of N. 
St., New York 4, N. Y.; 1,100; address communica- 
tions to the secretary. 

Saint Nicholas Club (1875), 40 E, 54 St., 
York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Archibald Douglas. 

Sales Executives Club of N. ¥. (1932), Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York 17, N. Y.; 2,115; Exec. Sec., 
Harry R. ‘White. 

Sales Executives, National (1936), The Shelton, 
Lexington Ave. at 49th St., New York 17, N. xa 
13,000: Office Secretary, Lorraine M. Badu. 

Save the Joeegee areas (1932), 1 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, Sec., Henry Israel. 

Save-the- Redwoods eae (1918), 114 Sansome 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; 16,000; Adm. Sec., 
Aubrey Drury. 

Savings Banks, Nat’l Ass’n of Mutual (1920), 60 
= 42 St., New York 17, N. Y.; address the ete 
ary 

Banings and Loan League, National (1943), 907 
ing EBldg., 18th & M Sts., N.W., Washington 6, 

563 member associations: Exec. Man., Oscar 
R, Kien. er * 

avings an oan League, U. S. (Apr. 14, 1893 
221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago Apt hes address be 
president, 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, Ameri- 
can (1895), Sub- firey sed Bldg., Wall & Nassau 
Sts., New York 5, N. Y .; address the secretary. 

School Art League of N. Y. City (1909), 110 Liy- 
ingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; See., Miss Edith L. 


Nichols. 
, 121 B..51 


¥. (1770), 15 Moore 


New 


School Garden Ass’n of N. ¥. (1906) 


ia of American Aare. ate 


Sl 
a NStariaticnal (anpeavidatan tis 
20 


ee ee 8 — Vice Pres., Joe F. Koller, Belle 


Seniors, National Society of (1946), aoe G St., 
N. eed Harr 


Science Writers, National Ass'n of (1934), 162 W N 
42 St., New York i8, N. ¥.; 125; Sec., Mi te 
Clark, c/o Newsweek. 

Ss eb. 24, 1817), 2B. 


ciences, . Academy 
St., New York 2i, N. Y.; 5,233; Exec. Dir., Ev 
Th Miner 


omas 
Scottish Clans, Order of, Royal Clan (Nov. 
178) ), 199 Washington a Boston 8, Mass.; 19,4¢ 


hi R. P. Gibb. 
gee ‘Actors Guild (1933), 7046 
ED oA be ay 28, Calif., 8,500; Exec. 
ales, Jr. 
Sculpture Saciety, a (1893), 1083 F 
Ave., Sen York’ 28, N ; 300; Bane. Dir., 
J. Cunning ham 


Seamen’s Church i ta oe a 7 = — : 
South St., New York 4, N. Y.; The Roy- 
mond S. Hall. 

Seamen’s Friend Society. 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. 
John F. Noble. 

Seamen’s Service, United (1942), 39 Braadwal| 
New York 6, N. ¥.; address the executive director. 

Secondary School Erincteay Nat'l ee of, 
ee 1201—16th St., N.W., pore: D. he | 

13,323; Exec. Sec., Paul E. ‘aes 

Secretaries Association, National (1942), 
Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 10,000; Exec. Sec. 
— Ge ks See eg? 5 Rt 

eeing Eye, The anuary any 
Morristown, N. tr i ie H. Ebelin oo) 
375, Morristown, 
Semanti ics, mth aie for General; 539 Ww. { 
Sos = ha Chicago 10, Ill.; Exec. Sec., — 
acNea. 


‘ee (1828), 1 
Y¥.; 300; Exec. Dir, 


W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 1a A 
Serigraph pgenetys National (1939) 38 Ww. 57 St., +) 
New York 19, N. Dir., Doris Meltzer. & 
75th ~ Division Woetan Association (1945, in 
France); 7,000; Sec., penton, A. Willment, 165° 
Broadway, New York 6, ee ry 

Shepherds of Bethlevem of North America, Order 
of (Nov. 11, 1896), eT Publicity Bidg.. 307 No. 6. 
St., Camden 2, N. J.; 00; Sec., Charies EB. Carr, 

Shipbuilders Council y America sages 21 West 
St., New York 6, N. ¥.; 50; Sec., C, C. Knerr. 
Shipping, Nat'l Federation of American (1943), — 
aid St N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., John 

or 
Shoe Retailers Association, National (1912), 274 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; address the 
executive vice president. 

Shore and Beach Preservation Association, Amer- 
ican (1926), 1060 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J.: 316: 
Sec., Peter J. Gannon. 

Shorthand Reporters Aspcia tion: ing Wa 
(1876), 60 Centre St., New York 7, 
Herman Lauter. 


State 
; 330; Sec., 
Shuffleboard Association, National (1931), P, a 


Box 2842, St. Petersburg 1, Fla.; 
Gahan. 

Silurians, Society of the (1924), Box 705, 180 Cen-— 
tral Park South, New York 19, N. Y.; Sec,, Christie 


Bohnsack. y 
National eek 


Pres., 


Skeet Shooting - Association, 

oe 5, Box 595-E, Dallas, Texas; 7,800; Sec., 
oan, 

Ski Ass’n of America, National (1904), Broad : 

Be Barre, Mass.; 50,000; Exec. Sec., Roger Lang- 


Sei Patrol System, National (1938), 415 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; address the director, 

Small Business, American Ass'n of (Feb. 20, | 
1942), 431 Balter Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.; Office _ 
Man., Joseph Cameron White. 

Small Business Men’s Association, National 
(1937), 163 No, Union St,,, Akron 4, Ohio; Ass’t 
Sec., Miss bern yi Robson. 

Soccer Football Ass’n of America, Intercoll | 
(1926), Univ, of Mass., Amherst, Mass.; ercolleginte 
secretary, | 

Social Hygiene Association, American (1914), | 
Rm. 1404, 1790 Broadway, Ne wYork 49, N. Wea 
24,189; Exec. Dir., Walter Clarke. 

Social Legislation Information Service (1944 
936 F St.,, N.W,, Washington 4, D. C.; dodeens the 
executive director. x 

ocial Science Research Council (1923), 230 P, 
pice New York 17, N. Y¥.; Vice Pres., Paul Wabn } 

in ; 

Social Sciences, National Institute of (1 
Madison Ave,, New York 16, N. Y.; oa srieaieael 


ahn i 
Social Work, National Conference of beached) 22 


Ohio; 4,000; Exec. Sec., 


Ave., New York 16, N Y 2 13 bo" Bae ee 
Ave., , N. ¥.; 13,000; Exec. Sec., 


sep Y ‘son. 
Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux (see Forty 


“and Eight, The).- 
Society of the Cincinnati (1783), 2118 Massa- 
hington 8, D. C.; Sec., 


_chusetts Ave., N.W., Was 
. F. Reynolds Scott. 
Ss American (1905), Columbia 


G . 
eee 


ociological Society. 
Univ., 427 W. 117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 3,000; 
Exec. Officer, Matilda White Riley. 
_ Soil Science Society of America (1937), 2762 Mon- 
me St., Madison, Wis.; 850; Exec. Sec. L. G. Mon- 
'Y.. 


Sojourners, National (1918), 1608—20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 13,960; Sec.-Treas., 
- Merritt B. Curtis. 
: Soldiers, Sailors & Airmen’s Club (1909), 283 
Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Dir., Harold 
_B. Nicholai. 
Sons of The American Legion (May 4, 1933), 777 
No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind.; 7,261; Ass’t 
to Dir., William Jarvis. 
- Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
‘Society of (Feb. 11, 1890), Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. 
at 59 St., New York 19, N. Y.; address the secre- 


tary. 

- Sons of the American Revolution, Nat’! Society 
“of the (Apr. 30, 1889), 1227—16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 19,000; Sec. Gen. Frank B. Steele. 
_. Sons of the American Revolution, N. ¥. Chapter 

June 7, 1918), Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th 

t., New York 19, N. Y.; address the secretary. 

. Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), Suite 306 
Law Bldg., Richmond, Va.; 1,500; Adjt., H. N. 
Mason, Jr. ; : 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Nat’l Council 
(1875), Rm. 205, 13 No. 13 St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa.; 39,000; Nat’l Sec., Florence Wende. . 
Sons & Daughters of the Pilgrims, Nat’l Society 
(Dec. 21, 1908), 10016 Dallas Ave., Silver Springs, 
Md.; 750; Gov. Gen., Mrs. John G. Chappell. 

Sons of Italy, Supreme Lodge (1911), 401 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; address the secretary. 

. Sons of Poland, Ass’n of the (1903), 665 Newark 
_Aye., Jersey City 6, N. J.; 18,000; Gen. Sec., Alex- 
ander Sudnik, Jr. 

Sons of the Republic of Texas (1915), 1918 Lau- 
“derdale St., Houston, Texas; Sec., C. M. Redfield. 
- Sons of the Revolution, General Society of 

(1876), 4 Linwood Place, White Plains, N. Y.; 
10,000; Gen. Sec., Hoyt Garrod Post. 
Sons of the Revolution in the State of N. Y¥. 
(1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., New York 
4, N. Y.; 1,800; Sec., V. Hall Everson, Jr. 

Sons of Unicon Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
2772 So. Broad St., Trenton 10, N. J.; 15,000; Sec., 
Albert C. Lambert. 

Sons of Union Veterans, N. Y. Dept. (1884), 


2295 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y.; Sec., 
Julius Isaacs. 

Soroptimist Clubs, American Federation of 
(1921), 1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 
12,000; Exec. Sec.. Martha R. Servis. ‘ 

Southern Conference (1921), The Citadel, 


Charleston, S. C.; 17 colleges and universities; 
Sec., Cal. D. S. Mac Allister. 

Southern Education Foundation (1937), 918 Cy- 
press St., N.E., Atlanta 5, -Ga.; Exec: Dir., J. C. 
Dixon. 

Southern Regional Council (1944), 63 Auburn 
Ave., N.W:, Atlanta 3, Ga.; address the executive 
director. 

Southern Society, N. Y. (1886), The Plaza, Fifth 
Ave. at 59 ee new York 19, N. Y.; 841; Sec., Har- 
vey Leonard Clinkscales. 

Spanish American Society (1930), 250 W. 57 St., 
New York\19, N. Y.; Pres., Robert Seelav. 
Spanish-American War (see Naval and Military 


Order of) : 
i Veterans, United (Apr. 18, 1904), 40 
Spent 65,000; Adjt. 


G St., Poe Vas egton 13;--DiG€.; 

en., E. EH. Carle. : : 
Each Ass’n of America (1914), Univ. of Mis- 
souri, 111 eer Hall, Columbia, Mo.; 5,352; Sec., 
Loren D, Reid. 

Sueleological Society, National (1941), 510 Star 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 800; Vice Pres., J. S. 
Petrie. 

‘Spelling Association, Simpler (1946, by merger of 
Spelling Reform Ass’n, 1876, and Simplified Spell- 
ing Board, 1906), Lake Placid Club, N. Y.; Sec., 

dfrey Dewey. 

Bapert Club Portuguese (1921), 51-55 Prospect St., 
Newark 5, N. J.; Exec. Sec., Manuel G. Rames. is 
F. 


Standards Association, American (1918), 70 


45 St.,.New York 17, N. Y.; Man. Dir iG. 
Hussey, Jr. 


tate Founders Society of America (1902), 920 
widiana Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; address the secre- 


tate Governments, Council of (1925), 1313 E. 
60 St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Frank Bane. 
State Parks, Nat’l Conference on (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bidg., Washington 5, D. C.; 500; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Harlean James. ! 


See a ee ne 


United States—-Associations and Societies 


State Universities, Nat’l Ass’n of (1 i 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; bend ree 


1 | retary 


Statistical Association, American (1839), 


+3 700; 3 
Statistical taaitiecer’ Inter American (1940), Pan 


Steuben Society of America (1919), 369 Lexington 
aay New York, N. Y.; address the Secretary, Suite 

Stock Exchange, Chicago (1882), 120 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill.; address the secretary. 

Stock Exchange, New York (1792), 11 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y.; address the secretary, 

‘Student Christian Council, United (1944), 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y¥.; Exec. Sec., John 
Sti cea? Counci 

udent Councils, National Ass’n of (1931), 1201— 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D..G.; 4,500 high 
enaes, Dir. Student Activities, Gerald M; Van 

Student Volunteer Movement of Christian Mis- 
sions. (1886), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 
address the general secretary, 

Sugar Brokers Association, National (1903), Rm. 
808, 129 Front St., New York 5, N. Y.; 400; Exec. 
ae nee priate 

unbathing Association, American (1932), 
Landing, N. J.; Exec. Sec., Ilsley Booners ae 

Sunday League (1932), 279 Highland Ave,, New- 
ark 4, N. J.; 25,000; Gen. Secretaries, M, Wayne 
sete Le Ope eer : 

uw Shing Club, East End (1931),'40 8, 
St., Chicago 11, Ill.;-address the administrative 
executive. 
Pies ag rare ts po ane (1880), Dept. of 
y, niversity Hospitals, Iowa City, va; 
ag Sec., ee ghee Womack. Maer 
urveying an apping, American C 
(1941), Box 470 Franklin Station, Washington 4, D. 
C.; address the executive secretary. 


eae, | sue 


Table Tennis Association, U. S. (1933); 2501 Poca- 
hontas Ave., Rock Hill 17, Mo.; 3,500; Sec., Mrs. 
Bee array 

‘all Clubs, American Affiliation of (for tall - 
ple of America), P. O. Box 2024, Pittsburgh 30, Pa: 
Exec, Club Sec., Miss Lois Ciceske. : 

Tammany, Society of (or Columbi 
(1786), 233 Madison Aye., New York 16, Ny 
address the secretary. 3 

Tariff League, American (1885), 19 W. 44 
SER EC 18, N. Y.; 300; Exec. Ass’t, ivnasies 


» 


Tax Administrators, Federation of (193 
E. 60 St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir,, Ghattes 
Conlon. : 
Tax Association, National (1907), P. O. Box 1799, 


+ Sacramento 8, Calif.; 1,925; Sec., Ronald B. Welch. 


Teachers, American Federation of (Apr. 15 
1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tll.; 50,000: 
Sec.-Treas., Irvin R. Kuenzli. : 

Teachers Agencies, Nat’l Ass’n of (1909), 533 
Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., 45 Exchange St., 
Rochester 14, N. Y,; Sec., Hoyt S. Armstrong. 

Teachers of English, Nat’l Council of (1911), 211 
W. 68 St., Chicago 21, Ill.; 12,000; Sec.-Treas., W 
Wilbur Hatfield, 

Teachers of French, American Ass’n of (1927) 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C.; 4,800; Sec.- 
Treas., George B. Watts. 

Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, American 
Ass'n of (1917), Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, Fla.; 3,700; Sec., Graydon S. DeLand. 

Television Directors Guild (see Radio and Tele- 
vision Directors Guild). 

Television Engineers (see Motion Picture and 


| Television Engineers). 


Temperance Federation of N. Y. (1905 as the 
Anti-Saloon League of N. Y.); 44 Howard St., 
Albany 7, N. Y.; State Supt., Wailace H. Marsh. 

Temperance League of America (1895 as the Anti- 
Saloon League of America), 131 B St., S.E., Wash- 
ington 3, D. C.; Gen. Supt., Clayton M. Wallace. 

Temperance and Tolerance Ass’n of America; 
35,000; Founder Mrs, Ida M. Thurber, 612 Federal 
Securities Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

Testing Materials, American Society of (1898), 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 6,800; Exec. 
Sec., C, L. Warwick. 

Textiles, National Federation of (1933; est, 1872 
as Silk Ass'n of America), 389 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; 175 firms; Sec., Irene Blunt. 

Theatre and Academy, American National; Exec’ 
Sec.,, Wilva Davis, 139 W. 44 St., New York 18, 
N. Y 


‘Theatre Wing, American (1939), 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y,; Sec., Esther M,. Hawley, 


= “Tigosevelt Navy Day League (see Navy 
Tana Banacle vBss'n of (1918), 


umetiond 

oe f the Bible, ‘Lexington, Ky 

He Bical Society (ists), 1061 ag te Highway, 
- * ess 

yin ; Society in America (1886), P. 2: 

Box sophia Sock hn Nat'l Sec., Miss 


Kerr 
Therapy Association, American Group aay 228 
RB. 19 St., New York 3, N. Y.; 250; , George 


Bollani 

ee rarth Bee eae e Association ¢ ze) 
1 W. 34 St., New York 1, N. Y.; 125; Exec. Sec 
N. Peter McLean 


M 
Sik ocguired: Club of America (1932), 145 E. 
Short‘St., Lexington Ky.; 400; Sec. Gus Owens. 
Thoroughbred Racing Associations of the U. S. 
aot) 400 Madison Ave., 37 member tracks; Exec. 
, Spencer J. Drayton. 
Thrift Committee, National (1917), 121. W. 
ieee Dr., Chicago 1, Tll.; Sec., Helen White. 
Title Association, American (1907), 3608 Guar- 
dian Bldg:, Detroit 26, Mich.; address the secretary. 
Toastmasters International (Oct. 22, 1925), Box 
714, Santa Ana, Calif.;. 23,000; Founder, R. C. 
Smedley; Exec. Sec., Ted Blanding. 
Toastmistress Clubs, International (1938), 6829 
Rita Ave., Huntington Park, Calif.; Sec., Mrs. Roy 


ae 

Tobacco Merchants Ass’n of the: a S. (1915), 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 332; address 
communications to the secretary. 


Tool Engineers, American Society of (1932), 1070 
Puritan St., Detroit 21, Mich.; 17,485; Exec. Sec., 
Harry E. Conr 


ad. 
Torch Clubs, Int'l Ass’n of (1924), 151 Irving 
Terrace, eet ea N. Y.; 3,500; Exec. Sec., 

Sherman G. Crayt 
Town Hall, The Cov. 1894, as League for Po- 
aeaeal Pee Cn as ue Club, 1932), 113 W. 43 
en York 1 N. ; address. the secretary. 
and Field Rcrlation. Middle Atlantic 


asia Mabie Biltmore, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Asa S. Bushnell. 

Traffic Club of N. ¥. (1906), Hotel Biltmore, 
333 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,500; 


Office Man., Carrie Henoch. 

Traffic Engineers, Institute of ( 1931), 212 Strath- 
cona Hall, New Haven 11, Conn.; 516; Exec. Sec., 
Robert S. Holmes, 

Trail Conference, New York-New Jersey (1920), 
653 Fairview Ave., Brooklyn 27, N. Y.; address the 
aepeetary 

Transit Association, American (1882), 292 Madi- 
BAL Ys) New York 17, N. Y.; 616; Gen. Sec., A. W. 

aker 

Transportation Ass’n of America (1935), 130 No. 
Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 9,000; Sec.-Treas., Edith 
C. Krogh, Rm. 2214. 

Travelers Aid Association, National (1917), 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 110 associations; 
Gen. Dir, Conrad Van Hyning. 

Travelers Aid ce of N. ¥. (1905), 144 E. 44 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; ease: Gen. Dir., David 
W. Haynes, 

Trotting Association, U (1939), 1349 E. Broad 
St., Columbus 5, Ohio; Saecas the vice president. 

Truckin, Associations, American (1934), 1424— 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Gen. Man., 
Ray G. Atherton. 

True Sisters, United Order (April 1846), the 
Club House, 150 W. 85 St., New York 24, N. Y.; 
15,000; Gr. Sec., Myra B. Miller. 

Tuberculosis Association, National (1904), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 4,400; Man. Dir.. 
James E, Perkins. 

Tuberculosis and Health Association, N. Y¥. 
(1919), 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N, Y.; 188; 
Exec, Dir,, Herbert R, Edwards. 

Turf Aatcelation, merioan (1927), 7th and Cen- 
tral, Louisville Sam H. McMeekin. 
Turf and Field Giuy (1898), 7250 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.; 560; Sec., Helen Eden. 

Turn Verein, ‘New York (1850), 152 E, 85 St., New 
York 28, address the secretary. 

ence eeiectian (1848), 8735 E. Jefferson Ave 
Bee 14, Mich.; 25,000; Office Sec., Elizabeth 


nti, 
Twenty-third Street Association (1929), 175 Fifth 
ine York 10, N. Y.; 460; Man. Dir., William 
. Bird. 


‘aay 6 eee 


Uniform State Laws, Nat'l Conference of Com 
missioners (1892), 1419 First National Bank Bldg 
Omaha 2, Nebr.; 178; Exec. Sec., Frances D. Jones. 

Uniformed Fire Officers Association (1944), 160 
Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y.; 1,550; Sec., John 
J. Farren. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass,; 5,000; Office Sec., Irene K. 
Murkock. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
eae eral Alliance of (1890), 25eBeacon St:, Boston 

; Mass.; 22,000; Sec., Elizabeth Gartner. 


ited Pres: 
New York 17, N. Pres,, Hugh B 
Charles E. Campbell. 
United Service sgt kg > (Feb. 4, 190, 
ae Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; address the 
r Ey : 
niversalist Youth Fellowship (1889) 16 a 
ste "Boston 8, Mass.; 4,000: Dir. Alice M. F 
‘Universities, Ass'n of ‘American (1900), sel 
ae of Reh Iowa City, Iowa; Sec.-Treas., Virgi 
University Club (1865), 1 bf 54 St.. New oo 
N. Y.; 3,733; See., Carroll O. Bick keihaup 7 
University Extension Association, esa 
C915): Sueee University, Bloomington, +3; Seca 
mer 
University Professors, American Ass’n of (sig), 
1101 Connecticut Ave.. N.W., Washington 6, D + 


; 2,000; Exec = 


Edward S. Lewis. 
SSS ie 
NYS 64; Man.,’ Fernand Chardenet. 
Vegetable Growers Ass’n of America (1908), Dept. 4 
Ohio; 17,000; Sec., H. D. Brown, 
Veteran Police "Association, N. Y¥. (1891), 150 
Sec.-Treas., 
James J. Gegan. 
Veterans Association, Regular (1934), Bye! 
8,000; Nat'l A . 
Milton J. Eckert. 4 
‘Veterans Auxiliary Association, Regular (1934). 
address the secretary. 
Veterans, Committee, apg wre? (1945)— 
S é 
D. C.; 35,000; rp > 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S, Seaeee 
dy 
Adjt. Gen., H. N. Hensley. ee. 
Auxiliary to the (1914), 406 W. 34 St., Kansas ¢ 
2, Mo.; 375,000; Sec., Mrs. Grant R by. ae 
gists; Exec. Officer, T. B. Quarton, Box 292, Millis, 
Mass. 
aes Old Guard Armory, 307 W. 91 St., New ¥ 
WN. Y.; address the secretary. oS 
Il, A 
Aen meri¢an (see 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Aly -£ 
J. G, Hardenbergh. 9 Breast | 
American (1925), 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 7 
Exec. Sec., L. H. Dennis. . De 4 ae 
ay, New York 7, N. Y.; Sec., Saat T. Frier 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf (ee eae 
— W —. 
WAC-VETS (Women’s Army Corps and Veterans”, 


Vatel Pris (1913), 349 W. 48 St., New York 19 7, 
of tert oe ne Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, 
Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y.; 932: 

St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; te 
1115 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 7,800: 
1751 New Hampshire Ave x 

Sec., Joseph A. Clorety, Jr. 
34th St. & Bear Kansas City 2, Mo.; 

Veterans. a Foreign Wars of the U. S., Ladies 

Veterans National ASE of Medical Technolo- 

Veterans of National Guard and Naval Militia 

Veimenns of World War 

Veterinary Medical Association, Ameriean (1863), 

Vocational Asscciation, 

Volley Ball Association, U (1928), 291 Broad= 
Volta Speech Ass’n for) 

Association) (July 26, 1946), 14226 Madison Ave., 


Suite 2, Lakewood 7, Ohio; 641; Pres., Miss Esther. 
Bently te 
a man Society of America (1936) Rm. 
301, 250 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, , N 
Pres., Fred R. Jones. Ben ae meg 
Walter Scott Foundation for the Aid of Cripple a 
+§ 


Children (1904), 55 W. 68 St., New York 23, 
pe ae Alton peeree Parker. 

alther League—Lutheran Youth (May 23, 1 
875 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Tl; 76,000: 193). 


Sec., O. H. Theiss. 
War Dads, American (1942), 1330 Grand Aye., 
Hl) 


Kansas City 6, Mo.; 130,000; Nat*l Exec, Dir.,; 
Roe Se I 
ar 0 General Society of the 
1814), 441 Lexington Ave., New York ride uae ae 
ake Gen. John H. ase 
ater Works Association, American (1881 ; 
ee ra New York 18, N, Y.; 8,035; Sec., asi 
ordan, 


Weights and Measures, 
(1916), Georgetown, Mass.; 


American Institute of 
Sec., W. R. Ingalls, 


is 


dj Society, American (1919), 33 W. 39 St., 
eae 18, N. Y.; address the executive sec- 


ésleyan Service Guild (1940), 150 Fifth Ave., 
gor 11, N. Y.; 98,500; Sec., Miss Marion Lela 


West Side Association of Commerce (1925), 330 W. 

een New York 18, N. Y.; 1,200; Man, Dir., James 

+ Danahy. 

_.Westchester County Children’s Association 

914), 7 Lake St., White Plains, N. Y.; 6,000; 

mxec. Dir., Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell. 

Western Intercollegiate Conference (Jan. 11, 

895), 304 Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, Ill.; Com- 

missioner, K, L. Wilson. 

Whigs, American Society of, Caryel Hall, An- 

Mapolis, Md.; Dir., Thomas L. Christian. 

White House News Photographers’ Association 

Se. Phe Room, The White House, Washington, 
e.. a 


dress the secretary. 

Whitehall Lunch Club (1910), 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y.; address the secretary. 

. Wholesale Dry Goods Institute (1928), 40 Worth 
“St., New York 13, N. Y.; 170; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Henry Matter. 

Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distribu- 
tors, Nat’l League of (1893), 512 F St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C.; 1,250; Sec., John R. Van Arnum, 

Wildlife Federation, National (Feb. 5, 1936), 3308 

14th St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C.; 37 affiliated 
State Groups; Exec. Dir., Richard Borden; Bus. 
Man., Lloyd Wood. 
Wildlife Foundation, American (1935), 709 Wire 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., C. R. Gutermuth. 
' Wildlife Management Institute (May 8, 1946), 
od Aulesg Bldg:, Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., Ethel 
Mz. ee. 


N. Y.; 1,600; Manager, Doris S. Humphrey. 

Woman Geographers, Society of (1925), Rm. 300, 
1706 G St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 350; Office 
Sec., Benita S. Harris. 

Woman’s Association, American (1922), Hotel 
Barclay, 111 E. 48 St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Mrs. Allan Fernald. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, National 
(Nov. 18, 1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, I1l.; 
400,000; Sec., Miss Elizabeth A. Smart. 

Woman’s International Bowling Congress (Nov. 
29, 1916), 694 So. High St., Columbus 6, Ohio; 
500,000; Sec., Mrs. Emma Phaler. 

Woman's National Sabbath Alliance (1894), 15¢ 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.; Sec., Miss Clarice 
A. Francis. 

Woman’s Relief Corps (see Grand Army of the 
Republic) 

- Woman’s Society of Christian Service (1940), 15( 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; address the sec- 
retary. 

Women Artists, Nat’l Ass’n of (Jan. 31, 1889), 4% 
W. 57-St., New York 19, N, Y.; 900: Exec. Sec., 
Nancy Eleanor Witt. 

Women Descendants of the Ancient & Honorable 
Artillery Company (Jan. 4, 1927), Spackenkill Road, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 650; Corr. Sec., Mrs, W. 
Arthur Saltford. q 

Women Voters of the City of N. Y., League of 
(1920),-461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,500; 
Sec., Mrs. Claude Williams. 

Women Veterans, Legion of (Nov. 19, 1945), Rm. 
702 Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; address 
the secretary. 

Women Voters of New York State, League of 
(1920), 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
10,500; Exec. Sec., Mrs. James Reach. 

Women Voters of the U. S., League of (1920), 
796 Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C.; address the 
secretary. ‘ 

Women’s Aid Society for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans (1844), 141 EB. 54 St., New York 22, 
N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. David G. Morrison. 

Women’s American ORT (1922), 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.; 22,000; Exec. Sec., Lisbeth H. 
Goodstein. 

Women’s Bar Association, Queens County (1931), 
90-18 161st St., Jamaica, N. Y.; address the sec- 
retary. 

Women’s City Club of N. Y. (1916), 34 E. 50 St., 
New York 22, N. Y.; 1,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Edward 
Deming Andrews. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of (1890), 
1734 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Thalia S. Woods. 

Women’s Clubs, Nat’l Federation of Business and 
Professional (1919), 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
WN. ¥.; 2,700 clubs, 155,000 members; Exec. Dir. 
Olive H. Huston. 

Women’s Educational & Industrial Union (1877), 
264 Boylston St.,. Boston 16, Mass.; 4,109; Exec, 
Sec.. Miss Mary H. Tolman, 


United States—Associations and Societies 


ae, 


Williams Club (1913), 24 E. 39 St., New York 16,, 


Women’s Federal Jurors Association (19) 
Washington & Johnson Sts., 
-; address the secretary. é 


Women’s Medical Ass’n of N. ¥. City (1901), 7 
Mitchell Pl., New York 17, N. Y¥.; address Ye 
secretary. . : 


Women’s National Republican Club (1921), 3 W. 
Jee New York 19, N. Y.; 4,000; Exec, Dir., M. 
ean, 


Women’s Overseas Service League (1921), The 
Cecil, 1026 15th St., N.W., Washington 5 
address the president. 


Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial -Associa- 
tion (1919), 28 E. 20 St., New York 3, N. Y.; 600; 
Exec. Sec,, Dorothy W. Mathews. 


Women’s Trade Union League of America, Na- 
tional (1903), Machinists Bldg., 9th & Mt. Vernon 
FQ Washington 1, D. C.; Sec., Elisabeth Christ- 

an. 


Woodmen of America, Modern (Jan. 5, 1883), 
1504 Third Ave,, Rock Island, Tll.; 410,000; Nat’l 
Sec., Harmon L. Ruff. 


Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (Sept. 5, 1895), 
Woodmen Circle Bldg., 33d & Farnam Sts., Omaha 
2, Neb.; 151,282; Nat’l Sec., Clara B. Cassidy. 4 


Woodmen of the World (1890), 1447 Tremont P1l., 
Denver 2, Colo.; 34,967; Sec.-Treas., J. Frank 
Freeman. 


Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
(June 6, 1890), Woodmen Circle Bldg., Omaha 2, 
Neb.; 426,700; Sec., W. C. Braden. 


Wool Associates of the N. ¥Y. Cotton Exchange 
(May 8, 1931), 60 Beaver St,, New York 4, N. Y.; 
600; Pres., William Reid. 


Wool Manufacturers, Nat’l Ass’n of (1864), 80 
Federal St., Boston 10, Mass., and 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 350; Pres., Arthur Besse (N. 
Y. City); Sec., Walter Humphreys (Boston). 


World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through Religion (1916), 170 E. 64 St., New York 
21, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Henry A, Atkinson. 


World Calendar Association (Oct. 21, 1930). In- 
ternational Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.; 14,500; Sec., Miss Harriet A. Lillie. 

World Federalists, United (Feb. 23, 1947), 7 E. 12 
St., New York 3, N. Y.; 40,000; Sec., J. A. Migel. 

World Federation of YMHA’s and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (Jan. 1, 1947), 145 E. 32 St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Rabbi Samuel H. Gordon. 

World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt, Vernon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; Dir., Raymond Dennett, 


7), Fed- 
rooklyn 


> . : 


3 iy ee 


Yacht Club, N. Y. (1844), 37 E. 44 St., New York 
18, N. Y.; 1,250; Sec., Luke B, Lockwood. 


Yale Club of N. ¥, City (1897), 50 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 5,667; Sec., Charles S. 
Gage. 

Yeshivos Foundation, United (1938), 1133 Broad- 
vay, New York 10, N. Y.; 125,000; Sec., Beinesh 
Epstein. 

Young Judaea (1909), 47 W. 63 St., New York 23, 
N. Y.; 15,000; Exec. Dir., Norman Schanin. 

Young Men’s & Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion (1874), 1393 Lexington Ave., New York 28, 
N. Y.; 11,000; Exec. Dir., Jack Nadel. 

Young Republican National Federation (1935), 
1337 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
350,000; Exec. Sec., Charles R. Richey. 

Young Women’s: Christian Association of the U, 
S. of A. (1858), 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N.. Y.; 3,000,000; Gen. Sec., Mrs. Harrison S. Elli- 
ott; Dir. Public Information, Miss Mollie H. 
Sullivan. 

Young Women’s, Hebrew Association (see Jewish 
Ass’n for Neighborhood Centers). 

Youth Argosy (1948), 87 Main St., Northfield, Vt.; 
15,000; Pres., Monroe Smith. 

Youth Hostels, American (1933), Main St., North- 
field, Vt.; 14,000; Exec. Dir., Monroe W, Smith. 


weag / lo 


Zionist Organization of America (1897), 41 EH, 42 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; 750,000; Nat’l Sec., Sid- 
ney Marks. 

Zonta International (Nov. 8, 1919), 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 7,800; Sec., Miss Harriet 
C. Richards. 

Zoologists, American Society of (1901), Depart- 
ment of Biology, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.; 
1,160; Sec., Walter N. Hess. 

4 ° 


AWARDS—MEDALS—PRIZES 
The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


Swedish setentist, Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dynamite, on his death (Dec. 10, 1896) 
,000, the interest of which should be distributed yearly to those who had most contribute 
400,00 of mankind during the preceding year, 
a chemistry awards are made by the Swedish Academy of Science; e 
sige 1 Ro a Oa Ae eben 
ace by a com: ee of five p S 
uo ote Nobel F Taek is eorased by a board of directors, the head of which is appotited 
t. 


der made the express stipulation in his will that ‘ne consideration whatever shall bere 
Gi Pe oraiity of the candidates, that is to say, that the most deserving be awarded the fF 
whether of Scandinavian origin or not.’” In the following table the nationality of the winner : 
time of the award is given. Im cases of double nationality, the nation of birth is added. 


Chemistry 


Medicine and 


Peace bed 


Year Physics Physiology “Literature \ 
f W.C. Rontgen(G.)|J. H. van’t Hoff/E. A. von Behring|R. F. A. Sully|H Dunant (Swt.) 
Paes caekG) Prudhomme (F.) SFR Passy(F. 
\ 1902. . ae A. Lorentz (D.) |B. Fischer (G.) Sir Ronald Ross| Theodor oe E, Ducommun : 
, Zeeman (D.) (E sen (G rece ey i 
. Gobat (Swi.) + 
1903..)H. A. Becquerel S.A. Arrhenius N, R. Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) Sir W. R. 4) 
(F.) (Swe.) (B,) 
Pierre and Marie 3 q 
Curie (F.) born 7) 
Poland 
1904, ,|Lord Rayleigh (E.) Sur William Ram- |I. P. Pavlov (R.) os Mistral (F.) Institute of Inter ‘ 
say (E.) J. Echegaray (Sp.) national Law 
1905. .|Philipp Lenard (G.)|A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (a) H. Sienkiewicz (P.) Renee mae Sutt | 
ner (Aus. 
1906. .|J. J. Thomson (B.)|H. Moissan (F.) Cc. BENG ear ay G. Carducci (1.) ee Roose- 4 
| ny Ca. D 
1907... fa E, Buchner (G.) ol By A. Laveran |R. Kipling (E.) i Ms nau CP). (1) ; 
} ' i s Bers 
1908, .|G. Lippmann (F.) |B. Rutherford (E.)|P. Ehrlich (G.) R. Bucken (G.)  / P. Arno Py 
E. Metchnikoff bares e.) 4 
( born Fr, Bajer (Dn.) 
Russia A. ae Bah ih Beernaert, 
1909, ./|G. Marconi (1.) W, Ostwald (G.) Theodor Kocher Selma Lagerlét Baron @’Estour- 
F. Braun (G.) (Swi) ; (Swe.) ee de. Sri 4 
stan 
1910. .|J. D. van der Waals|O. Wallach (G.) A. Kossel (G.) P. Heyse (G.) International Peace 
(Do Bureau (Swi.) t 
1911. ./W, Wien (G.) Marie Curie i ), |A4.Gullstrand (Swe.)|M. Maeterlinck (B.) a ws C. Asser (D.)" 
born Poland H. Fried (Aus.) 
1912..|/Gustaf Dalén V. Grignard (F.) A, Carrel (A), born|G, Hauptmann (G.) ithe Root tay 
(Swe.) P. Sabatier (®) France 
1913.. aoe Rta i Ww rae + Ae b 
nnes ‘ erner (Sw chet R. Tagore (Beng.) |H. LaFontatne (B 
1914, .|M. von Laue (G,) |T. W. Richards(A,) x Barany (Aus.) |Not Rented . Not awarded ; i 
1915...) i at ae 8) R. Willstitter (G.)|Not awarded as rie Rolland | Not awarded 
Lu, 5 ) ; t 
1916. .|Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded Verner ie ana? Not awarded 
stam (Sw 
1917, .|Charles G. Barkla |Not awarded Not awarded K Giellarue: (Dn.) |International Red 
(E.) #; Pontoppidan Cross of Geneva 
Dn. 
1918, .|M. Planck (G,) F. Haber (G.) Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded |” 
1919. .|J. Stark (G.) Not awarded Jules Bordet (B.) {Carl Spitteler (Swi.)| Woodrow Wilson © 
(A, ' 
1920.. oe coe Walther Nernst(G,)|A. Krogh (Dn,) Knut Hamsun (N.)|L. Bourgeois (F,) 
wi. j 
1921. .| Albert Hinstein (G.) eee Soddy |Not awarded Anatole France (F.) Ss H. A etening B. 
5 ange” 
N. 
1922. .|Niels Bohr (Dn.) |F. W. Aston (E.) Sexies oe it  & a J. Benavente (Sp.) |F. 7 eee GN.) 
eyerho 
1923, ,|/R, A. Millikan (A.)/Fritz Pregl (Aus.) |F.G. gel es (en) .)|W. B. Yeats (Irish) | Not awarded 
MeLeod (Can.) ae 
1924, .|K. ea ies Siegbahn|Not awarded W. Einthoven (D.)/Wladyslaw Rey- |Not awarded ‘i 
Swi mont (P.) 
1925, .|James Franck (G.)|Richard Zsigmondy|Not awarded .B. 
Gust, Hertz (G.) (G.), born Aus. . Bry Say eee lao eg (A) 
a : beri 
1926, .|Jean B. Perrin (F.)/T. Svedberg (Swe.)|Johan Fibiger (Dn.)'Signora G. Deledda Aristide 5 ae CF) 
1927../Arthur Compton , Heinrich Wieland |i. Wagner Jauregg|Henit Bergson (F.) Ferdinand Bulss | 
ion Tale as . us. son (¥.), 
Wilson (E.) Ludwig Guidde(G.) 
1928... ae pee ercson Adolf. Windaus (G.)|D, chanics Nicolle |Sigrid Undset (N.). |Not awarded 
1929, .|Due L, V. de Brog-|A. Harden (H) |F. G. Hopkin (, 
ie CB) eH Yon tedter, |e ee )/Thomas Mann (G.)|F. B. Kellogg (A) 
Chelpin E. (Swe.), (D.) i 
1930, .|Chandrasekhara Weer bee ee (es ) 'D 1 
sh 8 Fischer rr K kK, . | 
ve ent Reman ees oh bath Sinclair Lewis (A.) |N.Séderblom(Swe.) | 
ndig) Austria, | 
1931. .|Not awarded Carl Bosch (G.) &/Otto Warburg (G.)|Erik A, Karlfeldt |Dr.N.M.Butl 
Heierioh ne ne (Swe.) Jane Radaus Ge | 
1932, .|W. Heisenberg (G.) Irying Langmuir |Sir Charles S, Sher-|John G t 
tras vington Ly » a “ith alsworthy |Not awarded 
rian { 
1933. ./P. a eee Eh) Not awarded oan cha H. Morgan en baad WF) Sir Norman Angell | 
dinger (Aus.) rl om Russia (B,) 


Chemistry 
@ C. Urey (A.) 


Joliot-Curie (F) 

Peter J. W. Deby. 
G.), born The 
etherlands 

Walter N. Haworth 


son (A. E. 
Keeps Pastason EB.) Poul 
38. .|Enrico Fermi (1.) 


er (Swi) ( 


$9..|E. O. Lawrence (A.)| A. Butenandt (G.) 
Con id L. Ruzicka 
43. .|Otto Stern (A.) 


a. , are fsaac Rabi |Otto Hahn (G,) 


.| Wolfgang Pauli Artturi Virtanen 
. (V.) Aus, (Fin.) 


edicine and 
hysio! 
G.R. Minot (A.), W. | Luigi Pirandello (1.)| Arth ; 

‘SN wey Y(A)& ors (B.). ees i, 
Frederic and Irene|Hans Spemann (G.)|No award 
bye|Sir Henry H. Dale 
E.) & Prof. Otto 

e 


wi (Aus.) 
Albert von 


Richard Kuhn(G,)* a Heymans roe Buck 
*,|Gerhard Domagk |Frans Kemil 
(G.)* 

Edward A. Doisy 
- (A.) 

Henrik Dam (Dn.) 

Joseph Erlanger 

Hexpert S. Gasser 

Sir Alexander Flem-|Lucila Godo: A 
ing (E. 

Dr. Ernest Boris 
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logy Literature 


(AD) 
Carl von Ossietaky 


G.) 
Eugene O’ Neill (A.)| Carlos de8. Lamas 
(Arg.) 


a Roger Martin du Viscount 1 of 
pa re raese ard (F.) *Chelwood (E,) 
Y (A.), [Nansen Internat’l 
orn China o! Office tor Refu- 
American parents 


gees at Geneva 
(Not awarded) 


e 
Silianpaé (Fin.) 


Johannes V, Jensen|International Reu 
(Dn.) Cross of Geney 


Cordell Hull (A) 
Gabri- . 
(Ch.) 


Alcayaga 
ela Mistr: 


Chain Dee 
Sir Howard Walter 


ae ..|Percy W. Bridg- 
man (A.) 


ner 5 
John H. Northrop 
‘Dr, Wendell M. 


Florey (E,) 
Dr. Jane B: Sum-/Herman J. Muller a oe Hesse 
wi.) 


John R. Mott (A. 
Emily G. Balcb 
(A) 


ieee F. Cori and/André Friend Gide ecses Friends 


€, 
Cori (A); born in 
Czechoslovakia 
jon (Arg 
io Houssay ; 
Dr. Paul Mueller 
(Swi.) 


is..j/Patrick M. 
Blackett (E.) 


49. _|Hideki Yukawa 
(Jap.) 


§ .|Arne Tiselius 
(Swed.) 


50. .|Consult Index Consult Index 


William F’, Giauque| Walter R. Hess 
(A.) oe as Antonio 


(Port.) 
Consult Index 


ervice Committee 
(Quakers) and 
Friends Service 
Council, London 


(Not awarded) 


Dr. Gerty| (F.) 


Dr. Bernar- 


Thomas Stearns 
Eliot (E., Ameri- 
can-born) 

Not awarded (a) |Lord Boyd Orr (E.) 


F, E. Moniz 


Consult Index Dr. Ralph J. 


- Bunche (A.) 


erary circles for extreme conservatism. 


(a) Criticized for failing to name a winner, The Swedish Academy of Literature, November 11, 1949, 
thorized all past winners to nominate candidates for the award in 1950. 
les in an effort to obtain more international guidance in its selections, having been criticized by 


The Academy revised its 


NOTE—A., American; Arg., Argentine; Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng., Bengalian; Can., Cana 
ian; Ch., Chilean; D., Dutch: Dn. Danish; E., English: F., French; Fin., Finnish; G.. German; Hun 
arian; I., Italian; Jap., Japanese; N., Norwegian; P., Polish; Port., Portuguese; R., Russian; Sp., 
panish; Swe., Swedish; Swi., Swiss. *Declined. **No 1940, 1941 or 1942 Nobel Prizes were announced. 


The Graduate School of Journalism.at Colum- 
@ University, founded and endowed by the late 
yseph Pulitzer, opened (Sept. 1912) and entered 
913) its new building at 116th St. and Broad- 
ay, New. York City. The dean is Carl W. Acker~ 
an. The school has a reference library of 15,800 
yoks und 4,350 bound newspaper volumes, a file of 
| daily papers, (American and foreign) and a 
morgue’’ of 1,400,000 newspaper clippings of 
hich the private collection of Dr. Talcott Wil- 
ams, former Dean, formed the basis. _ ; 

Advisory Board—President Dwight David Hisen- 
ywer, of Columbia University; Sevellon Brown 
952)—The Providence (R. I.) Journal;- Hodding 
irter (1953)—The Delta Democrat-Times, Green- 
lie, Miss.; Robert Choate (1954)—The Boston 
fiass.) Herald; Kent Cooper (1952)—The. Asso- 
uted Press, New York, N. Y¥.; Gardner Cowles 
954)—The Des Moines (Iowa) Register and Tri- 
ne; Frank R. Kent (1953)—The Sun, Baltimore, 
d.; John S. Knight (1954)—Knight Newspapers, 
c., Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Krock (1951)—The New 


The Graduate School of Journalism 


York Times, Washington Bureau; William R. Ma- 
thews (1952)—the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Harold Stanley Pollard (1951)—New York 
World-Telegram & Sun; Joseph Pulitzer (1951)— 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. Dean Carl W. Ack- 
erman, Secretary—Columbia University, New York, 


aes AMERICAN PRESS INSTITUTE 


Affiliated with the Graduate School of Journalism 
is the American Press Institute, which conducts 
seminars for experienced newspaperméh. The In- 
stitute was founded by 38 newspaper publishers to 
contribute to the improvement of American news- 
papers. In its seminars superior editors and writers 
from all sections of the United States exchange in- 
formation and ideas in the same way that physi- 
cians do in the clinics of the medical schools, Guest 
experts who lead seminar discussions include both 
newspapermen of outstanding ability and authori- 
ties on the subjects with which newspapers deal. 

Director of the Institute, Floyd Taylor; Asso- 
ciate Director, J. Montgomery Curtis. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 


e Advisory Board on the Pulitzer Prizes 
plished by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
Columbia University, New York City, are 
arded annually by the trustees of Columbia 
Niversity on recommendation of the Advisory 
ard of the Schcol of Journalism at Columbia. 


Juries selected to pass on the year’s productions 
* 1935 made no selection of Perio but 
bmitted to the Advisory Board for its guidance 
list of eligible candidates for each prize with a 
itement of reasons for each recommendation. The 
scifications for the prize winning play and novel 


for 1934 and after carry the phrase ‘‘preferably 
dealing with American life.’’ 

Prizes are awarded for work done in the preceding 
year 

MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE 

For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by an American newspaper during 
the year—$500 gold medal. 
1917—No award. 
1918—The New York Times. 
1919—Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
1920—No award. 
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oe world” (New. — N. ea 
(Tenn.) Commercial 


e World (New York, N. Y.). 
0 awa: 
ee Tepheree-Biti, Columbus, Ga. 
1927 Canton (O.) Dail News. 
1928—Indianapolis (Ind. 
* 1929—Hvening World ew York, lp) 
1930—No award. 
1931—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
1932—Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 
1933—New York World-Telegram. 
193d—Medrora Oreg.) te pa 
1935—Sacramento (Calif.) 
1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Tec idite. 
Aga eae ae. Ra coat 
1 ismarc! 4 un 
A peo be arene plaque to the Edmonton (Al- 
berta, 
1939—Miami Ofa.) Daily News. 
1940—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and American. 
1941—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 
1942—Los Angeles (Calif.) Times. 
1943—Omaha (Nebr.) World Herald. 
1944 The New* York Times. 
1945—Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 
1946—The Scranton oe a Caper 
1947—Baltimore (Md.) S 
1948—St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch 
1949—Nebraska State Journal. 
1930—Two awards: Chicago (Ill.) Daily News, 
St: Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 


Appeal. 


(History of the services rendered to the public by 
the American press during the preceding year: 
1918—Minna Lewinson and Henry Beetle Hough.) 


REPORTING 


For a distinguished example of a reporter's work 
during the year, the test being strict accuracy, 
terseness, the preference being given to news stories 
prepared under the pressure of edition time, that 
nyc a to the eredit of the profession of journal- 
sm—$. 
1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, The World, N. Y. 
1918—Harold A. Littledale, New York Evening Post 
1919—No award. 
1920—John J, Leary, Jr., The World, New York. 
1921—Louis Seibold, The World, New York. 
1922—Kirke L. Simpson, The Associated Press. 
1928—Alva Johnston, The New York Times. 
1924—Magna White, San Diego (Calif.) Sun, 
1925—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein. 

Chicago Daily News. 
1926—William Burke Miller, Courier-Journal, 

Louisville, Ky, , 
192%7—John T, Rogers, ‘Sst. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1928—No award. 
1929—Paul Y. Anderson, St, Louis Post-Dispatch, 
1930—Russell D. Owen, The New York Times, Spe- 

cial award of, $500, to W. OF Dapping, Auburn 

(N. Y¥,) Citizen. 
1931—A, B. MacDonald, mentee. City (Mo.) Star. 


1932—W. C. Richards, Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
ne D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 
ress, 


1938—Francis A, Jamieson, The Associated Press, 
1934—Royce Brier,,San Francisco Chronicle. 
1935—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
1937—John. J. O'Neill, New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurenge, The New York Times; 
Howard W. Blakeslee, The Associated Press; Go- 
bind Behari Lal, Universal Service, and David 
Dietz, Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
1938— —Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
1939—Thomas L, Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance. 
1940—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram, 
1941—Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram. 
1942—Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1948—George Weller, Chicago Daily News, 
ENS ae Schoenstein, New York Journal-Amer- 


1945-—Jack S. McDowell, Call 
Bulletin. 

1946—William L. Laurence, The New York Times. 

1947—Frederick Woltman, New York World- 
Telegram. 


San Francisco 


LOCAL REPORTING 


1948—George EH, Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga,) Journal, 
for an expose of vote frauds, 1946. 

1949—Malcolm Johnson, New York Sun, for series. 
“Crime on the Waterfront.” 

1950—Meyer Berger, New York Times, for story on 
Howard Unruh killings, in Camden, N. J. 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING 


1942—Louis Stark, New York Times, labor stories. 

1948—No award. 

1944—Dewey L, Fleming, The Baltimore Sun. 

1945—James B.. Reston, The New York Times, for 
Dumbarton Oaks reports. 


for excellence in co national scene. 

1950—Edwin O. Gu Guthman. ering atte OW (Was: ) 
for stories which provided information cle 
Prof. Melvin Rader, Univ. of Wash., 
munist charges. j 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC REPOR' 


1942—Laurence Edmund Allen, The 0 
Press, for reports on British ‘Mediterranean 

1943—Ira Wolfert, North American Newspap9 
rhe nine Inc., for articles on fifth battle of t 


1982 Daniel DeLuce, The Associated Press. 
1945—Mark S. Watson, The Baltimore Sun. 
1946—Homer W. Bigart, New York Herald Tri 
for reporting from Pacific war theatre. 
1947—Eddy Gilmore, The Asscciated Press, 
questions propounded to Josef Stalin. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 


1948—Paul W. Ward, pees Sun, for series c 
daily life in the U.S.S.R. j 

1949—Price Day, Baltimore Sun, for series © 
freedom in India. 

1950—Edmund Stevens. Christian Science Monitox 
for series ‘‘This is Russia—Uncensored.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


For distinguished service as a Wathington’ « 
Foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily Bo | 7 
bg Stowe, New York Herald T 
1931—H. nickerbocker, Philadelphia *DUbL 

Redyer and New York Evening Post. 
1932—Walter Dundee The New ork oe. r 

Charles G. St. Louis pee eee 
19383—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago aily N 
1934—-F rederick T. Birchall, The New York Tin 
1935—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred_ C. Barber, Chicago Tribune. 
19387—Anne O’Hare McCormick, The New Yo 


Timea. 

1938—Arthur Krock, The New York Times.. 

19389—Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Ass 
ciated Press in Germany. 

1940—Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times. , 

1941—Group Award.* 

Se des P. Romulo, The (Manila) Philippin® 

era 

1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York Times 

1944—Ernest Taylor Pyle of the Scripps-Howaa 
Newspaper Alliance for his distinguished stori 
from the war fronts. ; 

1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, war reporter 
columnist for The Associated Press. 

1946—Arnaldo Cortesi, The New York Times, f4 
reports from Buenos Aires. 

1947—Brooks Atkinson, The New York Times, f¢ 
articles on life in the U.S.S.R. 

1948—Discontinued. 
*In place of an individual Pulitzer Prize fe 

foreign correspondence, the Trustees approved tt 

recommendation of the Advisory Board that 

bronze plaque or scroll be designed and executed 

recognize and symbolize the public services and 4 


cia 


F 


individual achievements of American news reporte. 
in the war zones of Europe, ae and Africa fro 
the beginning of World War I 


EDITORIAL 


For distinguished editorial writing during “te 
year, the test of excellence being clearness 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and pow. 
to infiuence public opinion in what the authe 
conceives to be the right direction—$500. 
1917—New York Tribune, 
1918—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
1919—No award. 
1920—Harvey . Newbranch, Omaha Eyenili 

World-Herald. } 
1921—No award. 1 
1922—Prank M, O’Brien, New York Herald. 
1923—William Allen White, Emporia (Kans 

Gazette. 
1924—Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer, 
Special Prize: Frank I. Cobb, The (N. Y.) Worl 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News. and. Courier, 


{926—The New York Times, Edward M. Kingsbur) 
Le tmscelees Herald, F. Lauriston Bullard. 
Lasse oraver C. Hall, Montgomery (Ala.) Adve 
ewes Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk (Va.) Virgin! 


1930-— 


No .award. 


Ryckman, fremont. (Neb.) 


ard. 

City (Mo.) Star 
4 giclee! Atlantic “Gia. News Telegraph. 
i98¢—Felix Morley, Washington (D. C.) Post. 
George B B. Parker, The Scripps-Howard News- 


7 John W. Owens, Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
938—W. W. Waymack, Des Moines (Ia.) Renidter 
and Tribune. 
Peonels G. Callvert, Portland (Ore.) Ore- 
Fon 

Bart Howard, St. Louis gat ) Siege 
(941—Reuben Maury, etd (N. Y.) New: 


: tt Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Henry J. 
9 5—George w. Potter, Providence (R. I.) Jour- 


_nal-Bulletin. 
946 Hodding Carter, Greenville (Miss.) Delta 
_Democrat-Times. 

nae pion H. Grimes, The Wall Street Journal 
i948 —Virginius Dabney. Richmond (Va.) Times- 

spatch. 

(949 —John H. Crider, Boston (Mass.) Herald. 
Herbert Elliston. Washington (D. C.) Post 


950—Carl M. Saunders, editor, Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot. 


CARTOON 


aw @ distinguished sr pt eg of a cartoonist’s 
&K during the year—$50' 
922—Rollin Kirby, The world, New York. 
23—No_ award. 
N. Darling. New York poe ees 
925—Rollin Kirby, The World, New Y 
926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
i928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
929—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
harles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Hagle, 

931—Edmund Dutty Baltimore Sun, 
'932—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago ae 
§33—H. M. Talburt, Washington (D. C.) Daily 
_News. (A Scripps-Howard newspaper.) 

4—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 

35—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 

36—No award. 
§37—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News of New York. 
938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 

g harles G, Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
940—Edmund Duffy, The Baltimore Sun. 
941—Jacob Burck, The Chicago Times. 
$42—Herbert Lawrence Brock. NEA, Newspaper 
Enterprise Association: 
943—Jay N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
9$44—Clifford K. Berryman of the Washington 


(D. C.) Evening Star. 
aie enc. Bill Mauldin, United Feature Syndi- 
ca 
of6—ruce Alexander Russell, Los Angeles (Calif. ) 
947—Vaughan Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
948—Reuben L. (Rube) Goldberg, The (N. Y.) Sun. 
949—Lute Peace. Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 


950—James T.° Berryman, Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an outstanding example of news photography 
s exemplified by a news photograph published in 
daily .newspaper—$500. (This prize is open to 
mateurs as well as to photographers regularly 
mployed by newspapers, press associations, or 
syndicates. ) 
942—-Milton Brooks, The Detroit News, 
943—Frank Noel, The Associated Press, ‘‘Water.' 
944—(War Front)—Frank Filan, The Press, fot 
photograph “Tarawa Island’; (Home Front)— 
Earle L. ae ae nae (Neb.) World-Herald, 
for photograp omecoming.’ 
945—(War front)—Joe Rosenthal, The Associated 
Press, for photograph of the marines planting 
American flag on Iwo Jima. 
$46—No award. 
947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, for his picture of 
@ woman leaping to death in the Winecoff Hotel 
- fire jn Atlanta, Ga. First Pulitzer award ever 
made to an amateur. 
948 Frank Cushing, Boston (Mass.) Traveler, for 
photograph ‘‘Boy Gunman and Hostage 
oho ethoniel Fein, New York Herald “tribune, 
“for photograph ‘Babe Ruth Bows Out. 
$50—Bill Crouch, Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, for 
photograph of near-collision between a B-29 and 
@ stunt fiyer’s plane at an air show, 


SPECIAL CITATION 


941—The New York Times for the public educa- 
tional value of its foreign news report, 


Education—Pulitzer Prizes 
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eee Price, Director of the Office of Censor- 
ro p, for the ie creation and administration of the 


wspaper radi 
1944 Mrs, William Allen White, a scroll indicating 
appreciation of Mr. White’s interest and services 
during the past seven years as a member of the 
Advisory. Board of the Graduate School of. 
Journalism, Columbia University. 
ae eat cartographers of the press 
for maps of the war fronts. 

1947—(Pulitzer centennial year.) ty a Uni- 
versity and the Graduate Jour- 
nalism, for their efforts to maintain Gail advance 
the high standards governing the Pulitzer Prize 
awards. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for its 
unswerving adherence to the public and pro- 
fessional ideals of its founder and its constructive 
leadership in the field of Ameriean journalism. 
1948—Dr. Frank Dieh) Fackenthal, a scroll indi- 
cating appreciation of Dr. Fackenthal’s interest 

and service during the past years. 


PULITZER ety IN LETTERS 


For distinguished fiction, published in book form 
during the year, by an American author, prefer- 
ably dealing with American life—$500. 
3918—Ernest Poole, ‘‘His Family.’’ 

1919— Booth Tarkington, ‘The Magnificent Am- 
bersons.’ 

1920—No award. 

1921—Edith Wharton, “The Age of Innocence.” 

1922—Booth aeons eal aon Adams.”’ 

1923—Willa Cather, ‘‘One of Ours.” 

1924—Marearet Wilson, “the Able McLaughlins.” 

1925—Edna Ferber, “So B: ies 

A ae cea Lewis, “‘Arrowsmith,’” (He declined 


Tize.) 
1927 ouis Bromfield; ‘Early Autumn.’’ 
ese pion Wilder, “The Bridge of San Luis 


1929 Julia M. Peterkin, ‘‘Scarlet Sister, Mary.”’ 
1930—Oliver La Farge, “aughing Boy.” 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, ‘‘Years of Grace.” 
1932—Pearl S. Buck, ‘‘The Good Earth.” 
1933—T. S. Stribling, ‘‘The Store.”’ 
1934—Caroline Miller, ‘‘Lamb in His Bosom.” 
1935—Josephine Winslow Johnson, “Now in 
November,’’ 
1936—Harold L. Davis, ‘‘Honey in the Horn.” 
1927—Marearet, Mitchell, ‘Gone With the Wind.”! 
say SAS Phillips Marquand, “The Late George 


A 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, ‘‘The Yearling.” 
1940—John Steinbeck, ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath.” 


1941—No award. 
1942—Ellen Glasgow, “In This Our Life.” 
‘‘Dragon’s Teeth.’’ 


1943—Upton Sinclair, 
1944—Martin Flavin, ‘Journey in the Dark. He 


1945—John Hersey, “A Bell for Adano.’ 

1946—No award. 

1947—Robert Penn Warren, ‘‘All the King’s Men.” 

1948—James A. Michener, ‘‘Tales of the South 
“Guard of Honor.” 


Pacific.’’ 
1949—James Gould Cozzens, 

1950—A, B. Guthrie, Jr., “‘The Way West.” 
DRAMA 


For an original American play which shall repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the stage, 
preferably dealing with American life—$500 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, ‘“‘Why Marry?” 
1919—No award. 
1920—Eugene O’Neill, ‘‘Beyond the Horizon.” 
1921—Zona Gale, “Miss ‘Lulu Bett.” 
1922—Bugene O’Neill, “Anna Christie. i 
1923—Owen Davis, ‘‘Icebound.’ 
1924—Hatcher Hughes, “‘Hell-Bent for Heaven.” 
Lie Arai Howard, “They Knew What They 


Wanted.’ 

1926—George Kelly, ee Wife.” 

1927—Paul Green, raham’s Bosom.’ 

1928—Eugene O’ ipurenee Interlude.’”* 

1929—Elmer Rice, ‘‘Street Scene.”’ 

1930—Marc Connelly, ‘“‘The Green Pastures.’" 

1931—Susan Glaspell, ‘‘Alison’s House.” 

1932—George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin, ‘“‘Of Thee I Sing.” 

1933—-Maxwell Anderson, ‘‘Both Your Houses.” 

1934—-Sidney Kingsley, ‘‘Men in White.” 

1935—Zoé Akins, ‘‘The Old Maid.” 

1936—Robert. E. Sherwood, ‘‘Idiot’s Delight.” 

1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, **You 
Can’t Take It With You.”’ 

1938—Thornton Wilder, ‘Our Town.” 

1939—Robert E. Sherwood, “Abe Lincoln in Tli- 
nois.’ 

1940— William Saroyan, ‘‘The Time of Your Life,” 
(He. declined the prize.) 

1941—Robert E, Sherwood, ‘““There Shall Be No 
Night.” 

1942—No award. 

1943—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘The Skin of Our Teeth.” 

1944—No award. Special award—Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II, for the operetta 
“Oklahoma,’’ produced by The Theater Guild. 

1945—Mary Chase, ‘‘Harvey.” 


Se ~gtate 


foie awar par eerbas] gear Wa 


1980 asthur Miller. ‘‘Death of a Salesman.”’ 
Rodgers, Se Hammerstein, 2nd, 
and Joshua ee ae Pacific’’, with a book 


South Pacific.” 


HISTORY 


Present Days.~* 
Soe Ford Rhodes, ‘‘A History of the Civil 


1919 
“Ko in a smith, “The War With Lee as 
1921—Rear Admiral William Snowden Sims, ‘ 


_ Victory at Sea.’’ 
192; Bs cat Adams, ‘‘The Founding of 


‘The Supreme Court in 


1924—Charies. Howard teTiwain, “The American 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretatio: 
1925—Frederick axton, “A story of 


American Frontier.” 
1926—Edward Channing, ‘‘History of the United 
States, Volume VI.’’ 
1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, “Pinckney’s Treaty.” 
1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, ‘Main Currents in 
a eater Thought.”’ 
Shannon, ‘The See and 


Fred A. 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65.” 
ee eg H, Van Tyne, ‘“‘The War of Inde- 
en 


ce.” 
193i —Bemadotte E. Schmitt, “The Coming of the 
1932—Gen. siege a8 , Pershing, “My Experiences 


in the World W 
1933—Frederick J. Piparer, “The Significance of 
tions in American History.” 
1934—-Herbert Agar, ‘“The People’s Choice.”’ 
1935—Charles Mclean Andrews, ‘‘The Colonial 
Period of American History. 
1936—Andrew C. MeLaughivn, “A Constitutional 
History of the United States.” 
einen: Wyck Brooks, ‘‘The Flowering of New 
nglan 
1938-—-Paul Herman Buck, ‘“‘The Road to Reunion.” 
e ER sah Luther Mott, “‘A History of American 
agazi 
1940—Carl Sandburg, “Abraham Lincoln: The War 


Years,’ 
“The 


1941—Marcus Lee Hansen 
**Reveille in Washington.” 


(posthumous), 
Atlantic Migration.” 
‘Paul Revere and the World 


1942—Margaret Leech, 
1943—Bsther Forbes, * 


He Lived In,’ 
1944 Merle. Curti, “The Growth of American 


Thought, ; 
1945—Ste oon Bonsal, ‘‘Unfinished Business.’’ 
1946—Art ur M. Schlesinger, Jr., ‘‘The Age of 

Jackson.’ 


1947—Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3d, ‘‘Scientists 
Against Time.’ 
se Calapan De Voto, ‘‘Across the Wide Mis- 
1949--Roy F. Nichols, “The Disruption of American 
Democracy.’’ 
1950—O, W. Larkin, ‘“‘Art and Life in America.” 
BIOGRAPHY 
For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people—$500, 
1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude House Elliott, 
eretatey by Florence Howe Hall, “Julia Ward 
1918—William Cabell Bruce, “‘Benjamin Franklin. 


Self-Revealed.’ 
1919—Henry aes, posthumous), “The Education 


of Henry Adam: 

1920—Albert ae Beveridge, “The Life of John 
Marshall.’’ 

1921—Edwar Bok, ‘‘The Americanization of 


‘d 

‘d Bok’’ (autoblography). 

a ereapion Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 

order,’’ 

Seca J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page. 

A Lap da rae Pupin, “From: Immigrant to In- 
ventor 

1925—M. A, DeWolfe Howe, “Barrett Wendel and 
His Letters.’ 

1926—Dr. Harvey Cushing, ‘“‘The Life of Sir 
William Qsler.’’ 

1927—Emory Holloway, ‘‘Whitman.” 

1928—Charles Edward Russell, “The American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.’ 

1929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.’’ 

ago o- Marquis James, “‘The Raven,"’ a biography 
of Sam Houston, 


; Life 
Marauis James, “‘Andrew Jackson: 
warner Captain. Vol. II. ered oi 


ia Elizabeth Winslow, ‘‘Jonathan Ed 
1942Forrest Wilson, “Crusader in Crinoline.’ 
1943—Samuel | Eliot Morison «adwiral of 


Ocean Sea.’ 
1944—Carlton “The American 
rage 


Brahmin Re 
pak Be sa Marsh Wolfe, “Son of the Wil 


1947-—William Allen White, ‘‘The Autobiograph 
William Allen White.” (Posthumous.) 
Aa eee Clapp. “Forgotten First 


John B: 4 
1919—-Robert E. Sherwood, ‘‘Roosevelt and H F 


1950—Samuel Flagg Bemis, ‘John Quincy 
Pole the Foundations ‘of American Forelg 
olicy.’* 


POETRY* 7 


For a distinguished volume of verse by 
American author—s500. q 
es Arlington Robinson,  ‘‘Collecté 

Poems.” 
a Pos St. Vincent Millay, ‘‘The Ballad of 
Harp-Weaver,” “A Few Figs from Thistles, 
“Right Sonnets in American Poetry, 1922, 4 


1925—Edawin Arlington Robinson, “‘The Man W 


Died Twice.’ 
1926—Amy Lowell, ‘‘What’s O'Clock.” . 
1927—Leonora Speyer, “Fiddler’s Farewell.’ 
1998_Stephi Arlington Robinson, ‘‘Tristram.” 


tephen Vincent Benét, ‘John Brown’ 


1930 Gonrad Aiken, ‘Selected Poems.’’ 
1931—Robert Frost, ‘‘Collected Poems.”’ 
1932—George Dillon, “The Flowering Stone,’’ 


1933—Archibald MacLeish, “‘Conquistador.”” 

1934—Robert Hillyer, ‘Collected lag Ss | 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann, ‘‘Bright Ambush,”’ | 
1936—Robert Peter Tristram Coffin, ‘‘Strange Holi: 


ness.’ 

1937—Robert Frost, ‘‘A Purther Range.” 
1938—Marya Zaturenska, ‘‘Cold Morning Sky.’”’ 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, ‘‘Selected Poems." 
1940—Mark Van Doren, ‘‘Collected Poems.” 
1941—Leonard Bacon, ‘Sunderland Capture.’’ 
ae Rose Benet, ‘‘The Dust Which 


1943—Robert Frost, ‘A Witness Tree.’ 
1944—-Stephen Vincent Benét. ‘‘Western Star.’” 
1945—Karl Shapiro, ‘‘V-Letter and Other Poems.” 


1946—No award. 
1947—Robert Lowell, ‘‘Lord Weary’s Castle.” 
1948—W. H. Auden, ‘‘The Age of Anxiety.’’ 
1949—Peter Viereck, ‘Terror and rum.’ 
1950—Gwendolyn Brooks, ‘Annie Allen,’* 
*Previous to the establishment of this prize dy 
1922, the following awards had been made from 
gifts provided by The Poetry Society: 1918—““Lov. 
ongs,’” by Sara Teasdale; 1919—‘‘Old Road -te 
Paradise,” by Margaret Widdemer, and. ‘‘Corz 
Huskers,” by Xoarl Sandburg. 


SPECIAL AWARD 


1944—Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammersteir 
2nd, ‘‘Oklahoma.’ 


PULITZER .PRIZE IN MUSIC 


For distinguished musical composition in thi 
larger forms of chamber, orchestral or choral musi 
or for any operatic work ‘including ballet, performec 
or published during the year, by a composer o 
established residence in the United States—$500. 
1943—William Schuman, ‘Secular Cantata No. 2 

A Free So ones 
era Hanson, ‘‘Symphony No. 4, Opu 


1945—Aaron Copland, ‘‘Appalachian Spri 
1946—Leo Sowerby, “phe Canticle of th evs. " 
1947—Charles E, Ives for his Symphony No. 3. 
1948—Walter Piston for his Symphony No. 3. 
1949—Virgil Thompson, ‘Louisiana Story.’” 
1950—Gian-Carlo Menotti, “‘The Consul.”’ 


Wag 


ds “herd Gee ga eat 
tS ts in all branches of the motion picture 
ity. Prior to 1945 The World Almanac lists 
ly Awards to actors and actresses, for the best 
ture and for special features.) 


1927-28 
Emil Jannings, ‘“‘Way of All Flesh.” 
ess: Janet Gaynor, “‘Seventh Heaven.”’ 
e: ‘‘Wings,’’ Paramount. 
ecial Awards: Warner Brothers for ‘‘The Jazz 
‘Singer.’’ Charles Chaplin, ‘The Circus.” 


1928-29 
Warner Baxter, ‘In Old Arizona.” 
: Mary Pickford, ‘‘Coquette.’’ 
jure: ‘‘Broadway Melody,’ M-G-M. 


1929-30 
or: George Arliss, ‘‘Disraeli.’’ 
ictress: Norma Shearer, ‘‘Divorcee,.’’ 
icture: ‘‘All Quiet on the Western Front,” Uni- 


versal, 
B 1930-31 
; Lionel Barrymore, ‘‘Free Soul.” 


ess: Marie Dressler, ‘‘Min and Bill.” 
tiire, .‘Cimarron,’’ RKO. 


1931-32 


etor: Fredric March, ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ 
Yess: Helen Hayes, ‘‘The Sin of Madelon 


1a: ; 
hare: “Grand Hotel,’ M-G-M. 

al Award: Walt Disney for creation of Mickey 
louse. 


1932-33 


or: Charles Laughton, “‘The Private Life of 
Henry VIII.” 

tress: Katharine Hepburn, ‘‘Morning Glory.” 
licture: ‘‘Cayalcade,’”” Fox Film Corp. 


1934 


tor: Clark Gable, ‘‘It Happened One Night.” 
cl €ss: Claudette Colbert, ‘‘It Happened One 


icture: “‘It Happened One Night,” Columbia. 
wecial Award: Shirley Temple, for outstanding 
contribution to screen entertainment, 


1935 


etor: Victor McLaglen, ‘‘The Informer.” 
ctress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Dangerous.’’ 

eture: ‘Mutiny on the Bounty.’’ M-G-M. 
pecial Award: David Wark Griffith. for distin- 
guished creative achievements as director and 
producer of motion picture arts. 


1936 


or: Paul Muni, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur.” 
tor (supporting rele); Walter Brennan, “‘Come 
and Get It.’ ‘ ; 
ictress: Luise Rainer, ‘“‘The Great Ziegfeld.’ 

iress (supporting role):-Gale Sondergaard, ‘‘An- 
thony Adverse.’’ ~ 

ieture: ‘“The Great Ziegfeld,’’ M-G-M. 

pecia! Awards: March of Time. W. Howard Greene 
‘and Harold Rosson for color cinematography in 
“The Garden of Allah.’ 


1937 


tor: Spencer Tracy, ‘“‘Captains Courageous.”’ 
or (supporting role): Joseph Schildkraut, ‘The 
Life of Emile Zola.’’ : 

tress: Luise Rainer, ‘“‘The Good Earth.” 

tress (Supporting role): Alice Brady, ‘‘In Old 
Chicago.” j 

eture: “The Life of Emile Zola,” 
Brothers. 

Secial Awards: Mack Sennett, Edgar Bergen and 
W. Howard Greene (for color photography of ‘‘A 
Star Is Born,’’ Selznick, United Artists), and the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library. 

ving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To Darryl 
FP. Zanuck. ne 


tor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Boys Town.” : 
tor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, ‘‘Ken- 
icky.” 


Warner 


tress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Jezebel.”’ 
ictress (supporting role): Fay Bainter, “Jezebel.” 
eture: “You Can’t Take It With You,’’ Columbia. 
becial Awards: Walt Disney for ““‘Snow White an 

the Seven Dwarfs,’’ 
Rooney, Oliver Marsh ond Allan Davey {for color 
Ginematography of ‘‘Sweethearts’), Harry M 
‘Warner. J. Arthur Ball, and Paramount Studio. 
irving G. Thaiberg Memorial Award; To Hal B. 
Wallis. 


ye apa re x ee a ee 


__ Motion Pictures—Arts and Sciences Awards 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 


Scurce: Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


Deanna Durbin, Mickey’ 


eS. >? aa ce eee 


1939 
Actor: Robert Donat, ‘‘Goodbye Mr. Chips.’’ 
Actor (supporting role): Thomas Mitchell, “Stage- 


tee ie ee 
orting role); ’ 
With the Wind.” ae anise 


ie P 

Picture: ‘‘Gone With the Wind,” Selznick Inter- 
national. 

Special Awards: Douglas Fairbanks, the Techni- 
color Company, Motion Picture Relief Fund, 
Judy Garland (for outstanding performance as 
perce juvenile), and William Cameron Menzies 
ie ntechatge agi in use of color for **Gone With 

= ” ; 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Day 
Selznick. | zi sia 


1940 


Actor: James Stewart, ‘“‘The Philadelphia Story.’ 

Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, “The 
Westerner.” 

Actress; Ginger Rogers, “Kitty Foyle.’ 

Actress (supporting role): Jane Darwell, ‘The 
Grapes of Wrath.” : 

Picture: ‘‘Rebecca,’’ Selznick International, 

Special Awards: Bob Hope, Colonel Nathan Levin- 
son, 20th Century-Fox Films, and Warner 
Brothers Art Department and Anton Grot. 


1941 


Actor: Gary Cooper, ‘‘Sergeant York.” 
Actor (supporting role); Donald Crisp, ““How Green 
Was My Valley.” 
Actress: (Joan Fontaine, “‘‘Suspicion.” 
hacer (supporting role); Mary Astor, ‘“The Great 
ie.” 


Picture: “How Green Was My Valley,” 20th 
Century-Fox. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Walt Disney 
for the most consistent high quality of produc- 


tion. 1942 


Actor: James Cagney, ‘‘Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 

meer (supporting role): Van Heflin, ‘Johnny 
ager.’” 

Actress: Greer Garson, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.” 


Actress (supporting role): Teresa Wright, ‘‘Mrs. 
Miniver.”’ 

Picture: ‘‘Mrs. Miniver,’’ M-G-M,. 

irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Sidney 


Franklin for the most consistent high quality of 
production. 1943 


‘Actor: Paul Lukas, ‘“‘The Watch on the Rhine.’ 


Actor (supporting role): “The 
More the Merrier.’’ 

Actress: Jennifer Jones, ‘“‘The Song of Bernadette.” 

Actress (supporting role): Katina Paxinou, ‘For 
Whom the Bell Tolls,’’ 

Picture: ‘‘Casablanca,’’ Warner Brothers. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. Wallis 
for most consistent high quality of production, 


1944 ‘ 
Actor: Bing Crosby, ‘‘Going My Way.’ 
Actor (supporting role); Barry Fitzger. 

y Way.” 
Actress: Ingrid Bergman, ‘‘Gaslight.’’ 
Actress Koupeersing role): Ethel Barrymore, ‘“‘None 
But the Lonely Heart.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘Going My Way,” Paramount. 


1945 

Actor: Ray Milland, ‘‘The Lost Weekend.” 

Actor (supporting role): James Dunh, “A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn.”’ 

Actress: Joan Crawford, ‘‘Mildred Pierce.” 

pe eee, (Supper Lae. role): Anne Revere, ‘‘National 

elvet,”’ 

Picture: ‘‘The Lost Weekend,’’ Paramount. 

Direction: William Wilder, ‘“The Lost Weekend.” 

Art Direction: Black-and-White, W. B. Ihnen, 
“Blood on the Sun.’’ Color, Hans Dreier and 
Ernst Fegte. ‘‘Frenchman’s Creek.” 

Writing: Original story, Charles G. Booth, *‘The 
House on 92nd Street.’’ Screenplay, Charles 
Brackett and William Wilder, ‘““The Lost Week- 
end.’’ Original screenplay, Richard Schweizer, 
‘“‘Marie-Louise.’’ 

Sound-recording: Stephen Dunn, ‘‘The Bells of 
St. Mary’s.” 

Cinematography: Black-and-white, Harry Stra- 
dling, ‘‘The Picture of Dorian Gray.’’ Color, Leon 
Shamroy, ‘‘Leave Her to Heaven.”’ 

Short subjects: Cartoon, ‘‘Quiet Please,’ Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. One reel, ‘‘Stairway to Light,’”’ 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Two reel, “‘Star in the 
Night,’’ Warner Brothers, 

Film editing: Robert J. Kern, ‘‘National Velvet’ 

Music: Best score musical picture, Georgie Stoll, 
“Anchors Aweigh.” Scoring, dramatic or comedy 
picture, Miklos Rozsa, ‘‘Spellbound.” Original 
song, ‘“‘It Might as Well Be Spring.” ? 


Charles Coburn, 


ld, ‘Going 


Perens Mares, “The Best Years of Our 
 gupporting, x role): Harold Russell, 


t Actor 7 
: Actress: Oliv! ivia OheHavilland, * Po tan wee Own.” 


(supporting role): “The 
Edge. ” 
: yn. Best Years of Our Lives,’’ Samuel 
preci on: William Weiler, ‘The Best Years of Our 


Writing, Screenplay: Robert E. Sherwood, “The 
Bes: ne, Set of Our Lives.’ 
gos Original Seventy val’ Box and Syd- 


From Marriage 
Art Direction, a Lyle Wheeler and 
William Darling, ‘‘Anna and the King of Siam.” 
Art Direction, Color: Cedric Gibbons and Paul 
Groesse, “The Yearling.” 
Interior Decoration, Black-and-white: Thomas 
stile PS Frank 5. . Hughes, “Anna and the 


g of Siam.’ 

Tesla Decoration, Color: Edwin B. Willis, ‘“The 
Yearling.”’ 

Cinematography, Black-and-white: Arthur Miller, 
“Anna and the King of Siam.’’ 

Cinematography, Color: Charles meshes Leonard 
Smith and Arthur Arling, ‘‘The Yearling.” 

Sound Recording: John Livadary, “The Jolson 

“The Cat Concerto,” 


s 
Short Subjects, Cartoon: 
Short Subjects, One-reel: ‘‘Facing Your Danger,’’ 
“A Boy and His Dog,” 


Warner Bros 
Ses Bubjecis, Two-reel: 

Film mailings Daniel Mandell, ‘‘The Best Years of 
Our Live 
Morris Stoloff, 


Music, Boeing musical picture: 
“The Jolson Story.’’ 
Music, Scoring dramatic or comedy pista teas xugo 


Friedhofer, ‘‘The Best Years of Our L 
Music, Original song: ‘‘On the resin ag “To eka 
and Santa Fe’’ from ‘‘The Harvey Girls.’ ‘usic 


by Harry Warren, Lyrics by Johnny Mercer. 
ai eet Effects: Thomas Howard, Visual, ‘Blithe 
pirit.” 


1947 


Actor: Ronald Colman, ‘‘A Double Life."’ 
Actor (supporting role); Edmund Gwenn, ‘‘Miracle 
on 34th Street.” 
Actress: Loretta Young, ‘‘The Farmer’s Daughter.” 
Actress (supporting role): Celeste Holm, ‘‘Gentle- 
man’s Agreement.’’ 
Picture: ‘“‘Gentleman’s Agreement.’’ 20th Century- 
Fox. 
Direction: Elia Kazan, ‘“‘Gentleman’s Agreement."’ 
Art Direction (black-and-white); John Bryan, 
“Great Expectations.’’ 
se Direction (color); Alfred Junge, ‘‘Black -Nar- 
SUS 
Writing i George Seaton, ‘‘Miracle on 
Stree 
Meine {Original screenplay): Sidney Sheldon, 
he Bachelor and the Bobby Soxer."”’ 
Writing (Original Story): Valentine Davis, ‘‘Mir- 


acle on 34th Street.’ 
Interior Decoration (black-and- white): Wilfred 

Shingleton, ‘‘Great Expectations.’’ 
Interior Decoration (Color): Alfred Junge, “Black 


Narcissus.’’ 
1948 


Actor: Laurence Olivier, ‘‘Hamlet.’’ 
Actor (supporting role): Walter Huston, ‘“Treasure 
of Sierra Madre.’ 


Actress: Jane Wyman, ‘‘Johnny Belinda.’’ 


ea tee: (supporting role); Claire Trevor, ‘‘Key 

argo.”? 

Picture: ‘‘Hamlet’’; Two Cities Film, Universal-In- 
ternational (British). 

Direction: John Huston, ‘Treasure of Sierra 


Madre,”” Warner Brothers. 

Art Direction: (Black-and-White) Roger K. Purse, 
“Hamlet, » J. Arthur Rank. (Color) Hein Heck- 
roth, ‘The Red Shoes,’’ J. Arthur Rank; Archers, 
Hagle-Lion (British). 

Set Rath Greta (Black-and-white) Carmen Dillon, 

amlet”, J, Arthur Rank. (Color) Arthur 
Sec “The Red Shoes,’’ J. Arthur Rank. 

Cinematography: (Black-and- white), William Dan- 
iels, ‘“The Naked City,’’ Mark Hellinger Pro- 
ductions, Inc,, Universal International. (Color) 
Joseph Valentine, William V. Skall and Winton 
Hoch, ‘‘Joan of Are,’’ Sierra, Pictures, Inc., RKO 


Radio. 
Sound Recording: Thomas T. Moulton, ‘‘The Snake 
Pit,’ 20th Century-Fox. 
Short Subjects: (Cartoon) ‘The Little Orphan,”* 


“The) 


nen pai 


0 1e=4 Bee 


French. s as 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Jerry Wa 


1949 


Actor: Broderick Crawford, ‘‘All the King’s 
Robert Rossen Production. 
Actor (supporting role): Dean Jagger, ‘7 
O'Clock: High.’’ 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, ‘“‘The Heiress.”’ 
Actress {supporting role) ; _ Mercedes McCambridg 
“All the King’s Men 


Picture: “All the ‘king’ 5 Men,” Columb’ bia. 

Direction: Joseph L. ee “A Letter 
Three Wives,” 20th Century-Fox. 

Art Direction: (black and white) Harry Ho 
and John Meehan, ‘‘The Heiress,’’ Paramow 
(color) Cedric Gibbons and Paul Groesse, “Litt 
Women,’? M-G-M. ; 

Set Decoration: (black-and-white) Emile Kur 
“The Heiress,” Paramount. (color) Edwin 1] 
Be tee Jack D. Moore, ‘“‘Little Womens 


M-G-M. 

Cinematography: (black-and-white) Paul C. V 
“Battleground,’’ M-G-M. (color) Winton Hoe 
“She Wore a Yellow Ribbon,’’ Argosy Pictu 
Corp., RKO Radio. 

Sound Recording: Thomas T. Moulton, *‘Twel 
O’Clock High,’’ 20th Century-Fox. 

Short Subjects: (cartoon) ‘For Scent-imen’ i 
Reasons,”’ Warner Bros. (one reel) ‘‘Aq AS 
House- Party,” Paramount, (two reels) ‘‘Vé 
Gogh,”’ Haston Hiehl and Robert Haessens, P! 
ducers. 

Film Edition: Harry Gerstad, 
Plays Corp,, U. T. i 

Music (scoring musical picture); Roger Edens ai 
Lennie Hayton, ‘‘On the Town,’ M-G-M, — 

Music (music score of a dramatic or comedy pi 
ture): Aaron Copland, ‘‘The Heiress,’’ Ps 
mount, 

Music (original song): “Baby, | It’s Cold Outside 
from ‘“‘Neptune’s Daughter. 

Writing: (motion picture ae Douglas Morro* 
“The Stratton Story,’’ M-G-M,: Cre 
Joseph L, Mankiewicz, “A Letter. to. Thr 
Wives, 20th Century-Fox. (story and screer 

play) Robert Pirosh ‘Battleground,’ M-G-M. 
spepial Effects: “Mighty Joe Young,’’ RKO ERS 
ductions, RKO Radio. 

Costume Design: (black-and-white) Edith Hes 
and Gile Steele, ‘The Heiress,” Paramourm 
(color) Leah Rhodes, Travilla, and -Marga) 
Best, ‘‘Adventures of Don Juan,’”’ Warner Bro 

Special Awards: Bobby Driscoll, as the outstandin 
juvenile actor of 1949, Also Fred Astaire, Cec 
B. De Mille, and Jean Hersholt. 

Scientific or Technical: Academy statuette, to Basi 
man Kodak Company, Honorable mention: Lor uf 

L, Ryder, Bruce H. Denney, Robert Carr, 

the Paramount Sound Department; M. B. Pa 

Herbert E. Britt; Andre Coutant and Jacqu’ 

Mathot; Charles R. Daily, Steve Csillag, ar 

Paramount Engineering, “paitorial and M 

Departments; International Projector Corpor; 
tion; Alexander Velcoff. 

Documentary: (feature) ‘‘Daybreak in Udi,’’ Bri! 
ish Information Services, Produced by Crov 
Film Unit. (short subjects) ‘A Chance to Live: 
March of Time, 20th Century-Fox, Richard I 
Rochemont, producer; ‘‘So Much for So Little: 
Warner Bros. Cartoons, Inc., Edward Sel f 


producer, | 
“The Bicycle Thief 


“Champion,”’ Seree 


Foreign Language Film; 
Italian. 
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fa ROBERT S. ABBOTT AWARD 
Established in memory of the pioneer Negro 
alist who founded The Chicago Defender, a 

kly, 1950, Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 


_* ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD 
$5,000 outright and $2,500 advance royalties on 


Mice AMERICAN ASSN. FOR 

is ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
roa Assn. for the Advancement of Science 
gives: 

Theobald Smith Award in Medical Sciences, est. 
1936 by Eli Lily & Co. Bronze medal and $1,000. 
1949, Dr. Seymour S. Kety, Graduate School of 
Medicine, Univ. of Pa. ‘ 

* Sigma Delta Epsilon Award, $500. 1949, Dr. Ruth 
¥. Dippell, of Indiana Univ., for studies on muta- 
tions of bacteria. 

Westinghouse Science Writing Award, est, 1946 
from a fund granted by the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation, to stimulate interest among 
young writers, and encourage high standards of 
science writing in newspapers and magazines. 1949, 
Lester Grant, N. Y. Herald Tribune, for series The 
Challenge of Cancer, and George W. Gray for ar- 
ticle on the human brain, in Oct., 1948, issue of 
Scientific American; $1,000 each. Honorable men- 
tion in magazine field to Herbert Yahraes, for ar- 
ticle How to Keep Away from the Dentist, March, 
1949, issue of Harper’s Magazine. 


INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL 
SCIENCES 

Octave Chanute Award, named for a pioneer 
aeronautical engineer who experimented with 
gliders and whose advice encouraged the Wright 
Brothers, 1950, Commander Donald B, MacDiarmid, 
Coast Guard Air Station, San Diego, Calif. Thur- 
wan H. Bane Award, in memory of the first’ com- 
Manding officer of McCook Field, early aeronautical 
research center, 1950, Col. George W. Goddard, for 
development of new system of night aerial photog- 
raphy -at low altitudes. 

Sylvanus Albert Reed Award. 
Schairer, Boeing staff engineer, 

Robert M. Losey, Award. 1950, William Lewis, 
U. S. Weather Bureau meteorologist. 

Lawrence Sperry Award, 1950, A. H. Flax, Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory. 

John Jeffries’ Award. 1950, Arnold D. Tuttle, 
United Air Lines medical director. 

Special Certificate. 1950, Jerome Lederer, direc- 
tor of the Flight Safety Foundation. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS 

Medal for Good Speech on the American Stage: 
1950, Grace George. Award of Merit Medal (yearly 
to an outstanding person in America representing 
either painting, sculpture,-novel, poetry or drama): 
1950, St. John-Perse, for poetry. The Gold Medal. 
1950, Henry L. Mencken, for essays and criticism; 
John Sloan, for painting. The Howells Medal for 
‘the most distinguished work of American fiction 
published during the past 5 years: 1950, William 
Faulkner. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS 
(Parent Body of the Academy) 

Award for Distinguished Service to the Arts: 
1949, Mrs. Edward MacDowell. 

Fifteen $1,000 ‘“‘Arts and Letters Grants’’ are 
awarded annually to non-members to further cre- 
‘ative work in the arts—$10,000 by the Academy, 
and $5,000 by the Institute. 

1950: Art, Jean de Marco, Lamar Dodd, Sue 
Fuller, Peter Hopkins, Bruno Mankowski, Sol 
Wilson. Musie, Eliott Carter, Andrew Imbrie, Ben 
Weber. Literature, John Berryman, Paul Bowles, 
Maxwell Giesmar, Caroline Gordon, Shirley Gra- 
ham, Hyman Plutzik. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS 

Gold Medal, established in 1906, to Sir Aston 
Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George B. Post, 
Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry Bacon, 
Sir Edwin Wandseer Lutyens, Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue. Howard Van Doren Shaw, Milton Ben- 
nett Medary, Ragner Ostberg, Paul Philippe Oret, 
Louis Henry Sullivan (posthumous), Eliel Saari- 
men, Charles Donagh Maginnis, Frank Lloyd 


1950, George S. 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 
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SPECIAL AWARDS, GRANTS, FELLOWSHIPS 


Wright, and Sir Patrick Abercrombie. 

Craftsmanship Medal, established in 1915, Henry 
C. Mercer in ceramics; Samuel Yellin in iron 
work; Frederick W. Goudy in _ typogaphy; 
Charles Jay Connick in stained glass; V. F. Von 
Lossberg in metal work; Frank J. Holimes in cera- 
mics; William D. Gates in ceramics; Cheney 
Brothers in textiles; John Kirchmayer in wood 
carving; Leon V. Solon in terra cotta and faience; 
Walter W. Kantack in metals in glass and illumin- 
ating fixtures; John J. Early in masonry and con- 
crete; Joseph Dulles Allen in ceramics; Wilbur 
Herbert Burnham in stained glass; Dorothy 
Wright Liebes in field of textiles, Wilbur Herbert 
Burnham in stained and leaded glass; Joseph G. 
Reynolds, Jr., in stained and leaded glass. 

Fine Arts Medal, established in 1919, to Paul 
Manship in sculpture; Arthur F. Mathews in 
painting; John Singer Sargent in painting; Dr. 
Leopold Stokowski in music; Lee Lawrie in sculp- 
ture; . Siddons Mowbray (posthumously) in 
painting; Diego Rivera in painting; Adolph Alex- 
ander Weinman in sculpture; Frederick Law Olm- 
sted in landscape architecture; James Henry 
Breasted in literature pertaining to the Fine Arts; 
Robert Edmond Jones in design for the theater; 
Carl Milles in sculpture; John Taylor Arms in 
etching; Samuel Chamberlain in etching; John 
Marin in painting; Louis Conrad Rosenberg in 
etching; Edward Steichen, in photography. 

Exhibition Medal, established in 1921 for styles 
in building, has been discontinued. 

CARDINAL GIBBONS. MEDAL 

Annually, in honor of James Cardinal Gibbons, 
a founder and first chancellor of the Catholic 
University, for ‘‘distinguished and meritorious 
services to the R. C. Church, the U. S., or the 
Catholic University.” 

1950, Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, former 
president of the United Nations General Assembly. 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

Perkin Medal, 1950, Eger V. Murphree. 

Chemical Industry Medal (prior jto 1933 known 
as the Grasselli Medal), 1950, William H. Rand, 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

ACS Award’ in Pure Chemistry, estab. 1931. 
Diploma and $1,000. 1949, Richard T. Arnold. 1950, 
Verner Schomaker. 

Borden Award in Chemistry of Milk, estab. 1938, 
Gold medal and $1,000; 1950, George A. Richardson. 

Eli Lilly & Co. Award in Biological Chemistry, 
estab, 1934. Gold medal, $1,000, plus $150 for 
traveling expenses to prize meeting. 1950, William 
Shive. 

Fisher Award in Analytical Chemistry, estab 
1947, $1,000, an etching and travel allowance of 
$150. 1950, Isaac M. Kolthoff. 

Fritzsche Award for research in essential oils, 
estab. 1948, Gold medal and $1,000, 1949, John L. 
Simonsen, 1950, A. J, Haagen-Smit, 

Garvan Medal for distinguished services, estab. 
1936. Gold Medal: 1949, Agnes Fay Morgan. 1950, 
Pauline Beery Mack. / 

Ipatieff Prize, for research in catalysis or high 
pressure, estab. 1943, given every three years, In- 
come from a trust fund and diploma, 1947, Louis 
Schmerling; 1950, Herman E. Ries. 

Paul-Lewis Laboratories Award in Enzyme Chem- 
istry, estab, 1945. Gold medal, $1,000 and $150 for 
travel expense. 1950, Britton Chance. 

Precision Scientific Co. Award in Petroleum 
Chemistry, estab. 1948. $1,000 and certificate. 1950, 
Kenneth S. Pitzer. 

Priestley Medal for distinguished services in 
Chemistry, estab. 1922. Gold medal and travel ex- 
penses; 1950, Charles A. Kraus. 

Willard Gibbs Medal, high honor in chemis- 
try; 1950, Carl Mervel, Univ. of Illinois. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 

Gold medal for outstanding contributions to the 
advancement of the chemical profession, 

1950, Dr. Walter J, Murphy. 

AMERICAN SOC, OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 

Norman Medal, since 1872, for a paper considered 
a contribution to engineering science, 1950, Fried- 
rich Bleich (posthumous), Dynamic Instability of 
Truss-Stiffened Suspension Bridges Under Wind 
Action. 

J. James R. Coes Medal, since 1913, next to the 
Norman Medal in order of merit, 1950, L. FL 
Harza, The Significance of Pore Pressure in Hy- 
draulic Structures. 

Thomas Fitch Rowland: Prize, since 1883, for 
papers describing in detail works of construction. 


1950, R. N. Bergendoff and 
River Bridge av Dubuque, 


“merit to Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize, 1950, Harris 
Epstein, Application of Test Rsults to Quay Wall 


i lingwood Prize for Juniors, since 1895, for 
describing an engineering work with which the 
author was directly connected. 1950, C. A. Lee and 
.C. B®. Bowers, Ship Performance in Restricted 
Channels. ; 
Arthur M. Wellington Prize, since 1923, for 
ers on transportation, and on foundations. 
1950, A. A. Anderson, Expansion Joint Practice in 
Highway Construction.~ . ‘ 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Edison Medal Award: 1949, K, B. McEachron, for 
contribution to advancement of electrical science 
in field of lightning and other high voltage phe- 
nomena. Lamme Medal. 1949; C. M. Laffoon, for 
outstanding contributions to the design of electrical 
machines. - 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
1950. Cullum Medal, Hans W. Ahlmann, Charles 
P. Daly Medal, Lawrence Dudley Stamp. David 
Livingstone Medal, Robert Larimore Pendleton. 


AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
- The Gold medal of the Society, presented an- 
hually since 1937 to a distinguished American of 
Trish blood, 1950, John T. Loughran. 
ANPA JOURNALISM PRIZES 

American Newspaper Publishers Association. An- 
nually, since 1942, for essays on journalism. 1950, 
Gold medal and $500 to Evan Hill, Boston (Mass.) 
University. Scrolls to Jack Bilyeu and David C. 
Finley, both Columbia University, New York City. 


MARIAN ANDERSON AWARD 
Marian Anderson won the-Edward Bok award 
of $10,000 im 1941 and made it the base for an 
endowment for grants to deserving young singers. 
Tt is administered by the Marian Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund of Philadelphia. 1949, Michelle Reiner 
and Bdith Evans, both of Philadelphia, $500 each. 


ABTS OF THEATRE FOUNDATION 

Two prizes, $2,000 each, annually to two con- 
testants whose submitted plays ‘indicate the 
greatest potential talent and ability among the 
contenders,’’ 

1949, Arnold Schulman, A Thousand Guys Named 
Max; Halsey Melone, K.G.’’ 

AUDUBON AWARD 

Of the Audubon Society. Bronze medal. 1949, Dr. 
Ira N, Gabrielson, president of Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, for distinguished services in con- 
serving the nation’s natural resources, 


ANISFIELD-WOLF AWARDS 
Two $1,000 awards annually, since 1936, for the 
best books on racial relations. 
1950. S. Andhil Fineberg, Punishment’! Without 
Crime (Doubleday & Co,), and Shirley Graham, 
Your Most Humble Servant (Julian Messner), 


AYER CUP 

The F. Wayland Ayer Cup, given annually by 
N, W. Ayer & Son, Inc., of Philadelphia for 
newspaper typography, makeup and presswork, 
was awarded to the New York Times for the second 
year in a row. More than 840 English-language 
dailies published in the United States were con- 
sidered, each entering an edition of March 8, a 
date selected by lot. The cup must be won three 
times for permanent possession, The New York 
Herald Tribune retired two previous trophies from 
competition. ANCROFT PRIZES 

For distinguished writing in American history, 
awarded by Columbia University, $2,000 each, 

1950, Herbert E. Bolton, Coronado; Lawrence H. 
Gipson, Vol, VII, The Victorious Years, 1758-1760, 
of the series entitled The Great War for the 


ie : 
Empite. BEST TEACHER AWARD 

1949, Miss Phyllis Haag, Burdick Vocational High 
School, Washington, D,. C., $2,500, a week in Chi- 
cago and an appearance on the Quiz Kid show, 
and a week in Miami Beach, Fla. Miss Josephine 
Williams, Clinton Ave. School, New Haven, Conn., 
and Miss Pauline V. Powers, teacher of blind 
students in the Chaney School, Youngstown, Ohio, 
$1,000 each. Special citations to Arthur Kairott, 
Glastonbury (Conn.) High School; Sister Gertrude 
Leonore, West Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa,; Miss. Evelyn McClure, 
North High School, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs, J. QO. 


James Laurie Frize, since 1913, next tn order of | 653 


B, Stimson. 


BOLLINGEN PRIZE IN POETRY 
Awarded for first ‘time, 1949, by Fellows 

Poetry of the Library of Congress to Pisan C2 

by Ezra Pound. It was announced, Feb. 13, 1950. 

that the award would become the Bollingen Prize } 

Poetry of the Yale University Library. 
1950, Wallace-Stevens. 


HEYWOOD BROUN MEMORIAL 
A major award of $500 and several awards 
$100 given annually’ by the American Newsp 
Guild for outstanding journalistic achievem 
“in the spirit of Heywood Broun.’’ : 
1949, Ted Poston, for his coverage of a Florida 
rape trial; Herbert Block (Herblock) cartoonist 
for Washington Post, for general excellence of his” 
cartoons. Each $500. : P 


JOHN BURROUGHS MEDAL é 
Awarded annually for a book by a natural. 
the works of Burroughs being taken as standa 

1950, Roger Torey Peterson, Birds Over America, 


MARIA MOORS CABOT PRIZES 
Est. 1939, by Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot. Annually 
by Columbia University, for ‘outstanding contri- — 
butions to understanding among the nations of the 
Americas.’’ Gold medals to winners, silver plaques | 
to newspapers or news services they represent. a! 
1950, John A. Brogan, Jr., King Features Syn= / 
dicate; Maria C, Huergo, La Prensa, Buenos Aires, / 
Argentina; Msgr. Jesus M. Pellin, La Religion, » 
Caracas, Venezuela, Angel Ramos, El Mundo, San~ 
Juan, P. R.; Joshua B. Powers, Editors Press 
Service. ; .; 
For Caldecott Medal see Newbery and Caldecott, 


CARDOZO MEMORIAL AWARD i 

By Tau Epsilon Rho, national law fraternity, 
annually to an individual who has made an out-_ 
standing contribution to the American way of 
life. 1949, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Zionist leader. 


CAREY-THOMAS AWARD ; 

For creative publishing, the award is sponsored 
by Publishers’ Weekly. 1950, ‘Rand ~McNally Co., 
Cosmopolitan World Atlas. a 


CARNEGIE HERO FUND 
Estab. 1904 by Andrew Carnegie to award 
heroism and benefit survivors. 1 
1949. Silver medal to the Rev. John A. Wade, 
23, Kilmichael, Mass., who rescued a one-drmed 
farmer. 72, who was under 20 ft. of earth and 
timber in caved-in well. Awards to 50 others, four 
posthumously, 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE AWARDS 
For United States paintings. 1949, Max Beck- 
mann’s Fisherwomen, $1,500; Philip Evergood’s 
Leda, $1,000; Hobson Pittman’s Spring Festival, 
$700; honorable mention to Robert Brackman for’ 
Unmasked, Alexander Brook for The Barn Chair, 
and Abraham Rattner for Don Quixote. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
This award, given by Doubleday & Company, of | 
$2,500 ($1,500 outright and $1,000 advance against 
royalties) is open to any book dealing with Ameri-_ 
can Negroes. Not given annually. 1949: Bucklin | 
Moon, novel ‘‘Without Magnolias.’ Di 


CATHOLIC ACTION MEDAL | 
Annually since 1934 by St, Bonaventure (N. Y,)_ 
College. 
1950, Edward Mark O’Connor, member of Dis~ | 
placed Persons Commission. } 


CATHOLIC YOUTH: ORGANIZATION ~ 
CLUB OF CHAMPIONS- AWARD 

Presented annually. 1949, Amory Houghton, presi- 

dent.of Boy Scouts of America. 


CERAMIC ART PRIZES 
Sponsored by the Syracuse (N. Y.) Museum of 
Fine Arts. : 

1949, Mrs, Thelma Frazier Winter, $500 for | 
Juggler and Performers; a $500 prize was divided ’ 
between Mary Scheier and Glidden Parker, There 


: 


ele F a 


@ five $100 awards for ceramic sculpture, five 
for pottery, and two $100 awards for 


_ CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION 
The award is given to ‘‘a book for young people 
ch faces with honesty and courage real prob- 
in their world today.’’ A scroll of award is 
nted to the author of the selected book at 
Child Study Association’s Annual Convention. 
g Maria Gleit, Paul Tiber, Forester (Scribner), 
ith special citations to Margueritte Harmon Bro, 
Sarah (Doubleday), and Ruth Adams Knight, It 
Might Be You (Doubleday). s 
eat CHRISTOPHERS AWARDS 
The Christophers were started by Father James 
Keller. The organization has no formal member- 
ship, no dues and no meetings. It distributes liter- 
ature to more than 25,000 persons from its 
headquarters at 18 East 48th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Father Keller is the author of several books, 
including You Can Change the World and Three 
Minutes a Day. 
. The first awards were presented in April 1949. 
Literary: George Howe, Call It Treason, $15,000. 
: ma: Rosemary Casey, The Velvet Glove, $5,000. 
The 1950 awards were announced as. $15,000 for a 
book, $10,000 for a motion picture, and $5,000 for a 
play. A monthly award of $100 is given to the 
person who siibmits the best factual account telling 
“what one person can do in a Christopher way.” 


RAYMOND CLAPPER MEMORIAL 
_ Plague and $500° given annually since 1945 by 
Raymond Clapper Memorial Assn. 1950, Jack 
Steele, N. Y. Herald Tribune, ° 


JON BATES CLARK MEDAL 
Of the American Economic Association, an- 
nually, for outstanding contribution to economic 
‘literature by an economist under 40. 1949, Kennedy 
‘E. Boulding, Univ. of. Michigan. 


COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF 

; CALIFORNIA 
1950, Gold medal for fiction, Hollister Nobel, 
Woman with a Sword; non-fiction, Dixon Wecter, 
Age of the Great Depression. Silver medals to 
David Lavender, The Big Divide; Keith Sward, The 
Legend of Henry Ford; C. 8S, Forester, The Sky and 
the Forest; Holling Clancy Holling, Seabird. 

CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL 

A special medal, June 2, 1950, to Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley, for distinguished public service. 
Presentation by President Truman in a White 
House ceremony. 


a CONSERVATION AWARD 

By the Izaac Walton League for outstanding con- 
tribution in the previous year to furtherance of the 
eonservation of America’s resources. A bronze 
Sculpture, to be held for a year, and a permanent 
citation. 

1950, (Hoover) Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Federal Govérnment. 


DEMOCRATIC LIVING AWARD 
By Committee on the Art of Democratic Living, 
first of an annual $500 for a novel published the 
preceding year for readers between ages of 7 and 
16 which best portrays ways people live together 
democratically. 1950, Evelyn Sibley Lampman, for 
‘Treasure Mountain. 


CLARENCE DERWENT AWARDS 
For best non-featured performances by an actress 
and actor during the season, $500 each. 
1950, Gloria Lane and Douglas Watson. 


DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERVICE 

The highest honor that the Secretary of the 
Navy can present to civilians. 1949, Dr. Irving 
Wolff, director of the Radio Tube Research Lab- 
oratory of RCA Laboratories, in recognition of his 
achievements in electronics and radar. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 

Sponsored by the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. 

1949, Edith Putnam Parker, Uniy. of Chicago, 
for 25 years of geographical leadership, which in- 
eluded a wartime assignment as Director of Educa- 
tion of the Army Map Service. 


ALICE M. DITSON AWARD 

$1,000 awarded annually since 1945 by Columbia 

University to an American, conductor for dis- 

tinguished services to American music. Previous 

awards to Howard ee, Leon Barzin, Alfred 

in and Dean Dixon. 

We eeo: eler Balomon, Columbus Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 


ant as 


JAMES DOUGLAS MEDAL 
Sponsored by the American Institute ef Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. Establisned in 
1922, commemorating Dr. James Douglas. 
1950, Francis C. Frary. 


DRAMA CRITICS’ CIRCLE, N. Y. 

1950, The Member of the Wedding, by Carson 
McCullers; The Consul, by Gian-Carlo Menotti: 
The Cocktail Party, by T. S. Eliot. 


EDGAR WINNERS 

Statuettes of Edgar Allan Poe presented annually 
by Mystery Writers of America, Inc., for achieve~ 
ment in the major fields of crime writing. 

1950, First novel, Alan Green, What a Body; 
motion picture, The Window (RKO); radio, Murder 
by Experts (MBS); reviewer, Anthony Boucher, 
New York Times and Ellery Queen’s Mystery Mag- 
azine; true crime, Joseph Henry Jackson; short 
story, Ellery Queen. < 


EGLESTON MEDAL 
Established in 1939 in memory of Professor 
[Thomas Egleston who, in 1864, founded the Co- 
lumbia School of Mines. Given annually. Only 
Columbia alumni are eligible. 
1950, Edmund Astley Prentis ’06 EE, 


JOHN BILLINGS FISKE 
Annual award for poetry estab. 1919, by Horace 
Spencer Fiske at. University of Chicago. 1950, 
George V. Mather, Metamorphoses (four sonnets) 


CHARLES W. FOLLETT AWARD 
By Wilcox & Follett Co,., Chicago, Tll., for book 
for children of 8 to 16 years, $1,000 and a $2,000 
advance against royalties. 1949, Carol Hoff, for 
Johnny Texas. 


JULIA ELLSWOR'TH EORD PRIZE 

The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation annually 
awards $1,250 for the best juvenile manuseript, 
$500 outright and $750 against royalties, to be 
published by Julian Messner, Inc. 

1949, Marion Garthwaite, Tomas and the Red- 
headed Angel. 1950, L. Chester Bryant. ° 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDALS 

The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the promotion of the mechanic arts, 
founded 1824, gives the Franklin Medal for an 
outstanding career in the physical sciences, and 
other medals for special achievements in a specific 
field of science. 

Franklin Medal: 1950, Dr. Eugene Paul Wigner 
of Princeton University. 

John Price Wetherill Medal, 1950, Russell H. and 
Sigurd F. Varian, for development of a radio tube 
which permits transmission of telephone conyersa- 
tions over long distances without use of wires. 

Other Franklin Institute awards include the El- 
liott Cress Medal, Howard N. Potts Medal, Edward 
Longstreth Medal, Louis EB. Levy Medal, George R. 
Henderson Medal, Walton Clark Medal, Frank P, 
Brown Medal, Francis J. Clamer Medal, and Stuart 
Ballantine Medal. In addition, Certificates of 
Merit are often awarded. 


JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 

The John Fritz Medal Board of Awards, estab- 
lished in 1902, is made up of representatives of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Bngineers, and 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

1950, Walter Hull Aldridge. 


FREEDOM AWARDS 
Annually by Freedom House for distinguished 


services to democracy. Previous winners: 
Wendell Willkie (posthumous); Walter lLipp- 
mann, Sumner Welles, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


Bernard M. Baruch, George C. Marshall, Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, David E..Lilienthal, Gen, Lucius 
D. Clay. 

1950, Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 
Established 1949 at Valley Forge, Pa. Cash 
awards ($100,000) and honor medals to be given 
annually for outstanding sermons, editorials,- ad- 
dresses, cartoons, etc., on the American Way of 


Life. 
1949° (first place winners), Charles F. Coe, edi- 


torial; Roger Butterfield, magazine article; Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Co., radio program; Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., advertising campaign; Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., 16 mm movie; Bradford Smith and 
Dan Heilman, cartoon strip; Edward D. Kuekes, 
cartoon; Dr. Frank B. Snyder, commmencement ad- 


os 


"the Rev, Mil 


— iad) M. 
De nj Local No.9 R.C.L.A. (A-F-L.), union 
and Wire 


Savicres vacliestion O o's. Sarud Forees Educa- 
anced. and Information Division, series; B. C. Forbes 
a ee Pani Desens ativan Tete 
Co., supery ain program; Kiwanis - 

national, educational series; Judge Harold R. Me- 
dina, outstanding judicial administration; Howard 
Reynolds, song’ Jackie Robinson, testimony before 
House Un-American Activities Committee; F. A. 
Wirt, educational brochure; Bishop Publishing Co., 
posters; Mrs. Ruth Mills, jhomemaker’s Tecipe for 
reedom. 


FRIENDS OF AMERICAN WRITERS 


A Chicago organization to promote literature 
aS $1, ee seeelly to the author of a distin- 
gui 


1949: Ske! de Capite, The Bennett Place. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

Penrose Medal. Awarded ‘‘in recognition of em- 
inent original contribution or achievements = 
mark a decided advance in the science of geology.’ 
1950, Morley E. Wilson, Ottawa, Canada. s 

Arthur Louis Day Medal. Awarded ‘‘in recogni- 
tion of outstanding achievement in the application 
of physics and chemistry to the solution of reolneic 
problems.’’ 1950, Francis Birch, Cambridge, z 


GODDARD AWARD 
Named for the late Dr. Robert H. Goddard, 
father of American rocketry and first person in the 
world to fire a rocket projectile faster than sound. 
1949, Rear Adm. Calvin M. Bolster, for leadership 
in rocket propulsion. 


GOLDEN BOOKS AWARDS 
By the Catholic Writers Guild, annually, to each 
author a Golden Book, the publishers a Golden 
Scroll. 
1949, Leo Brady, The Edge of Doom; Thomas 
Merton, The Seven Storey Mountain; Deitrich von 
Alildebrand, Transformation in Christ. 


GILBERT GROSVENOR GOLD MEDAL 
Dr. Grosvenor, president of the National Geo- 
graphic Society and editor-in-chief of the National 
Geographic Magazine for fifty years, was the re- 
cipient of the first award, May 19, 1949. The 
Golden Jubilee medal, established in his honor, 
will bear his name henceforth and in future be 
awarded for outstanding service in the cause of 
geography. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON MEDAL 

By the Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College, to a distinguished alumnus. 1949, Maj, 
Gen. William J. Donovan, 


HALLMARK ART AWARDS 

He contemporary artists design for greeting 
cards. 

1949, Fred Conway $2,000 first prize in American 
section for a Nativity scene, also shared with the 
winner of the French section for international 
prize ($3,500), $1,750. The painting was Mother and 
Child, which also shared the prize with French 
competition. Edouard Georg’s Nativity With Birds. 
Second American prize, Mitchell Siporin, Boy With 
Toys, $1,500; Third prize, Edmund Lewandowski. 
Three Kings, $1,000. Seven other winners received 
$750 each. 


HARPER PRIZE NOVEL 
Harper & Bros., New York, N. Y., biennially 
Since 1922, $10,000 for the best novel submitted in 
competition, 1950, Max Steele, for Debby. 


HARRIMAN MEMORIAL MEDAL 

Founded in 1913 by Mrs. Mary W. Harriman 
in memory of her husband, E. H. Harriman, rail- 
road magnate, the medal is given annually 
through the generosity of their sons, W. Averell 
Harriman and E. Roland Harriman. Award is 
made by the American Museum of Safety, to 
stimulate a direct effort for the conservation of 
human life on railroads. Presentations are made 
on the basis of a complicated formula which. in- 
cludes consideration of 1, Passenger casualties in 
train accidents; 2, Passenger casualties in train 
service accidents; 3, Casualties to emplovees on 
duty in train, train service and non-train acci- 
dents; 4, Casualties to all other persons in train, 
train service and non-train accidents, 

1949, Class A, Norfolk & Western Railway Co.; 
Class B, Western Maryland Railway Co.; Class for 
Colorado & Wyoming Railway Co. 


carrey, Hae 
and Howard University, Washington, D. 
Ftc ig a Norle Suon ah 
o he Vv vs 
“selfless public service’. (See addenda for 


awards.) 
JAMES J. HOEY AWARD 
Since 1942, by Catholic Interracial Council | : 
New York, as memorial to the late James J. Hoey : 
its first president. Annually to two Catholic 
one white and one Negro, who, ‘in the oe ee 
the council, have rendered the greatest servic 
during the year to the cause of interracial justic 
1950, J. Howard McGrath, U. S. Attorney Gen 
eral, and Lou Montgomery, president of the Cath 
olic Interratial.Council of Hartford, Conn. 


HOOVER MEDAL 
Administered by The American Society of 
chanical Engineers, with representation also 
other engineering societies. 
1949, Frank B. Jewett. 


AVERY AND JULIA HOPWOOD 

Given annually at the University of Mich’ 
for creative writing. 

1950, Novel and drama awards, Ketti Shal 
$600, and The Shadow of the Rock, $500. Maj 
essay, John M. Wilson, The Dark and the Dam 
$800. Major poetry award, Donald C. Reaser, T 
Toy Soldier, $700, and Charles M. Campbell, 
White Stone, $500. 


}) 
INTERCOLLEGIATE LITERARY 4 
FELLOWSHIP al 


Annual $1,000, by Dodd, Mead & Co., to a stud 
at an American or Canadian university who plans 
to become a professional writer. 

1950, Prewitt Semmes, Univ. of Alabama, for’ 
Satan’s Thumb, a satire on Virginia societ}. ‘ 


INTER-FAITH AWARD 


BR sb by the Jewish War Veterans (Dept. of 
Y.), for ‘‘outstanding contributions in the 
petkermone of human relations among all peoples.” 
First of an annual award. 
1950, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche. 


INTERFAITH IN ACTION AWARD 
Sponsored by the organization, fostering ‘‘under=— 
standing among people of different faiths and 
races. : 
1950, Louis Johnson (former Secretary of Defense. 


JACK AND JILL AWARDS 
To improve quality of children’s magazine stories 
by encouraging authors to produce car efully written | 
serials, 
1950, Mrs. Ruth Fosdick Jones, $1,000. William 
Howard Church, $750. 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS MEDAL 
Established late in 1948, General Omar N. Brad- 
ley, U. S. Army Chief of Staff, was, in 1949, the - 
first recipient of the Medal of Merit. 1950, Louis) 


B. Mayer. 
KROGER PRIZES — 

Sponsored by the Kroger Company, a food chain. 
Forty-eight women, one representing‘ each state, 
had but 2 minutes in which to describe their club’ Ss) 
activities in the ‘‘Build a Better Community’’ con- 
test. June 1, 1950, the women presidents of the nine | 
winning clubs were introduced to the New York. 
press at the Waldorf-Astoria. Of prizes totaling 
$60,000 the Sweepstakes, $10,300, went to Mrs. 
Minor R. Nixon, president of the 20th Century 
Club, Iuka, Miss. Other prizes: Organizations in’ 
Tippecanoe County, Indiana, $5,000; clubs in Over- i 
brook, Kans., and Alpine, Texas, $3,000 each; 
Harrodsburg, Ky., Maryville, Tenn., and Rolla, | 
N. D., $2,000 each. 


LAETARE MEDAL 
Awarded annually, since 1883, by the Uni. | 
versity of Notre Dame, the Laetare Medal is a 
symbol. of loyalty to Catholic ideals. 
Parte J. Lawton Collins, U. S. Army Chief 
(o) aft. 


LANE BRYANT AWARD 

For outstanding volunteer service to a com- | 
munity, $1,000, 1949, Citizens’ Schools Committee, | 
Chicago, in recognition of its work toward Rete | 
that city’s school system of ‘‘political domination.” 


{ 


LASKER AWARDS 

ually since 1946, by American Public Health 
ation, for ‘‘outstanding contributions in med- 
Tesearch and public health.’’ Individuals, 
$1,000 and gold statuette of Winged Victory of 
Samothrace; the Institute, a silver statuette. 
1950, Dr. George Wells Beadle, California Inst. 
of Technology; Dr. George Papanicalous, Cornell 
niv.; Dr. Eugene Lindsay Bishop, for work as 
ector of health and safety for TVA; and In- 
ne lupus Health Division of the Rockefeller 
undation. e 


LASKER PRIZE 


Sponsored by Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, for work in physiological aspects of 
Medical, education. 

1950, Mrs. Margaret- Sanger, Tucson, Ariz., and 
Dr. Bessie L. Boses, Baltimore, Md. 


SOCIETY FOR THE LIBRARIES OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

A gold medal ‘“‘to an American. scholar who re- 

veals in his writing accurate scholarship and ef- 

Hfectiveness of presentation.’” ~ 


1950, Prof. Kenneth P. Williams, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


LIMITED EDITIONS GOLD MEDAL 
Fifth medal to be awarded since 1935. 


1949, Robert Frost, Collected Poems. (Also recipi- 
ent of four Pulitzer prizes since 1924.) 


LINCOLN AWARD 


1949, Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, president of Na- 
fjonal Conference of Christians and Jews, for 
promotion of better understanding among cosmo- 
jolitan people. Past winners include Robert Moses, 
e late Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, and Mrs. Frank- 
in D. Roosevelt. 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


By American Library Association, annually, for 
notable professional achievement in any field of 
library activity, $500. Donor, Mr. Lippincott. 


1950, Halsey W. Wilson, president of the H. W. 
Wilson Co, 
LOUBAT PRIZES 


Since 1943, two prizes, $1,000 and $400, are 
awarded at Columbia University at the close of 
every quinquennial period, for the best work pub- 
lished in the English language on the history, 
geography, archaeology, ethnology, philosophy, or 
Inumismatics of North America. 


1948—First Prize: Lawrence Henry Gipson, ‘The 
British Empire Before the American Revolution 
Vol. VI)”’. Second Prize: Hans Kurath, ‘‘Linguistie 
tlas of New England (Vol. III).” 


LYRIC'FOUNDATION, INC. 


A Foundation for Traditional-Poetry,-First an- 
tial award (1949) of $1,000 to Robert Hillyer; 1950, 
Gustav Davidson. 


MASONIC AWARD 


By the Masonic Grand Lodge of New York State, 
annually. 1949, General of the Army George Cat- 
ett Marshall. 1950, J. Edgar Hoover. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


A. S..M. E. Medal: 1950, Harvey Coles Knowles. 
Holley Medal: 1950, Charlies Gordon Curtis. Wor- 
sester Reed Warner Medal: 1950, Orlan William 
Boston. Spirit of St. Louis Medal. A triennial 
award: 1950, Reinout Pieter Kroon, 


MEDAL OF HONOR 


Created Dec. 21, 1861, when President Lincoln 
jgned the Act. Awarded in the name of Congress. 
Pirst awarded to John William, captain of U.S.S. 
: Five have received two Medals of Honor 
Capt. Frank D. Baldwin, 2nd Lt. Thomas W. 
Muster, Ist Sgt. Henry Hogan, Corp. Patrick Leon- 
rd, and Sgt. William Wilson, As of July 15, 1950, 
total of 2,119 Medals of Honor had been awarded. 


1950, Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, USA; Staff 
Set. Isadore S. Jackman, a posthumous award 
sresented to his father, Mr. Leo Jackman. 


MISSOURI AWARDS IN JOURNALISM 


Established in 1930 by the late Dean Walter 
Williams of the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
ersity of Missouri, Columbia, “Mo., in recognition 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 


for distinguished service in journalism. Normally 
one medal is given each year to a distinguished 
American newspaper, a distinguished foreign news- 
paper, an outstanding American journalist (usu- 
ally in the news field), to a distinguished alumnus 
of the Missouri School of Journalism, and to an 
outstanding Missouri editor or publisher. 


1950, St. Louis Star-Times; Nieuwe Rotterdamse 
Courant, Rotterdam, Netherlands; Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, New York Times; Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Houston Post; Joe Alex Morris, Saturday Eyening 
Post; James Todd, Moberly, (Mo.) Monitor-Index. 


WILLIAM E. MITCHELL MEMORIAL 


Endowed, 1937, by Frank A. Tichenor in mem- 
ory of ‘‘Billy’’ Mitchell, for contribution to avia- 
tion. 1949: Gen, George C. Kenney, for work 
with Strategic Air Command. 


HARRIET MONROE POETRY PRIZE 


Annual $500 award by the University of Chi- 
cago to a poet. 1950, E..E. Cummings, 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Comstock Prize, $3,500, given every five years. 
1949: Dr. Merle A, Tuve, Carnegie Institute, 
Washingtcn, D. C., for work in nuclear physics 
and the proximity fuse. 


James Craig Watson gold medal and cash 
prize to Dr. Samuel A. Mitchell, Univ. of Virginia. 

Public Welfare medal to Dr. Geo. H. Shull, 
professor emeritus of Princeton; Mary Clark 
Thompson gold medal to Dr. Frank MecLearn, 
Canada. 


N. Y. BOARD OF TRADE AWARD 


For ‘‘notable service in the preservation of 
our heritage of America.’’ 


1950, Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Judge 
Harold R. Medina. 


NEWBERRY AND CALDECOTT 


Instituted by Frederic G. Melcher, editor ot 
Publishers’ Weekly, and awarded annually by a 
committee of the American Library Association. 


Newbery Medal, 1950, Marguerite De Angell, The 
Door in the Wall (Doubleday). 


Randolph Caldecott Medal, 1950, Leo Politi, Song 
of the Swallows (Scribner). 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER WOMEN 


Five U. S. bonds, given by the New York News: 
paper Women’s Club, 1950, Margaret Parton, 
Kathleen Teltsch, Fern Marja, Margaret Elliott, 
Dorothy Barclay. A $200 scholarship in journalism 
at Columbia University to Claire Conley. 


NIEMAN FELLOWSHIPS 


Given by Harvard University since 1937, ‘‘to pro- 
mote and elevate the standards of journalism in 
the United States and educate persons specially 
qualified for journalism.’’ Bequest of Lucius W. 
Nieman and Agnes Wahl Nieman Fund, 


1950, Malcolm C. Batter, Portland Oregonian; 
Simeon S. Booker, Jr., Cleveland Call-Post; Bob 
Eddy, St. Paul Pioneer Press; Edwin O. Guthman, 
Seattle Times; Sylvan H. Meyer, Gainsville (Ga.) 
Times; Hoke Norris, Winston-Salem Journal; 
Dwight E. Sargent, Portland (Me.) Press-Herald; 
Dana Adams Schmidt, New York Tinies; Angus M. 
Thuermer, Associated Press (Chicago); Welling- 
ton Wales, Auburn (N.Y.) Citizen-Advertiser. 


0. HENRY PRIZE AWARDS 


Sponsored by Doubleday & Co., for short stories 
published in Prize Stories. Three annual prizes, 
$300, $200, and $100. 

1950, Wallace Stegner, The Blue-Winged Teal; 
Gudger Bart Leiper, The Magnolias; Robert Lowry, 
Be Nice to Mr. Campbell, 


100-YEAR ASSN. OF N. Y¥. MEDAL 

Gold medal to resident of New York who has 
contributed most to the advancement and welfare 
of the city during the year. 

1949, Dean Millicent C. McIntosh, Barnard 
College. PASSANO PRIZE 

Estab. 1943, by the William & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more; named for Edward B. Passano, $5,000 for 
clinical medical research, 

1950, Dr. Philip'S. Hench and Dr. E. S. Kendall, 
of Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., for work on 
cortisone in rheumatic diseases, $2,500 each, 


: bas RQADIO AWARDS 


broadcasters. : 
Publie Service (regional station) WWJ, 
troit, Mich,, Meet Your Congress, The Best 
Weapon, Protect Your Child, The World Forum 
(local station) KXLJ, Helena, Mont., Legislative 
Highlight; reporting and interpretation of the news, 
Erie Sevareid, CBS, Washington, D. C.; citations 
to WMAZ (CBS), Macon, Ga., and Erwin Canham 
and program The Monitor Views the News (ABC); 
Entertainment (drama), Jack Benny (CBS), spe- 
eial unclassified citation, The Greatest Story Ever 
(ABC); (music), WQXR, New York City; 
\édueational program, Author Meets the Critics 
{ABC); Children’s program, Mind Your Manners, 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn.; international understand- 
ing, United Nations Project (NBC). Television, En- 
tertainment, The Ed Wynn Show (CBS); educa- 
tion, Crusade in Europe (AMC); reporting and 
interpretation of the news, United Nations in 
Action (CBS); outstanding children’s program, 
Kukla, Fran, and Ollie (MBC). Special Citations: 
W. T. Webster, for weekly cartoon, Unseen Audi- 
ence; United Nations and American Broadcasters 
generally, for broadcast contributions to better 
international understanding; Harold W. Ross and 
The New Yorker for successful Grand Central 
campaign in behalf of the ‘‘captive audience.” 


PENROSE MEDAL 


Of the Society of Economic Geologists, is 
awarded to outstanding geologists for ‘‘unusual 
original work in the earth sciences.’’ 

1950, Prof. L, C. Graton, Harvard Univ. 


PHILADELPHIA AWARD 


An award of $10,000, estab. 1921 by Edward 
W. Bok, Given annually to a citizen of Philadel- 
phia for ‘“‘advancing the best and largest inter- 
ests of the community of which Philadelphia ‘is 
the center.’’ 

1950, Dr. Frederick H. Allen. 


POETRY, CHICAGO 


All prizes are $100 but the Harriet Monroe Me- 
morial Prize ($500) which was divided between 
two winners. 

1949, Levinson Prize, James Merrill; Guarantors 
Prize, William Gihson; Oscar Blumenthal Prize for 
Poetry, Barbara Gibbs; Harriet Monroe Memorial 
Prize, Paul Goodman and Thomas Merton; Eunice 
Tietjens Memorial Prize, Gwendolyn Brooks: Bess 
Hokin Prize, Barbara Howes; Albert A. Field Me- 
morial Prize, Arvid Shulenberger (first year given). 


POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Shelley Award: 1949, Louis Kent. 

Lola Ridge Annual Prize, 1949, Osmond Beckwith 
and Louis Zukofsky. 

Poetry Society of America Award; 1949, Laura 
Lourene LeGear and Candace Stevenson. 

Albert Ralph Korn Lyric Award: 1950, 
Bodine Drake and Alma Robinson Higbee. 


GEORGE POLK MEMORIAL AWARD 


Established in 1949 by the Overseas Press Club 
to ‘‘perpetuate the memory of a member who 
died in the interests of gathering the news where 
he found it.’’ 1950, Wayne Richardson, A. P., $500 


PUTNAM MEMORIAL AWARD 


Estab. 1949 in honor of Emily James Smith Put- 
nam, first dean of Barnard College, $500 for crea- 
tive writing, open to all undergraduates of Bar- 
nard College. 1950, Hadassah Dunitz, $500. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 


Awarded by Roosevelt Memorial Associatior 
een 1923, for distinguished services and leader 
ship. 

1950, Warren R. Austin, Bernard M. Baruch, 
Anne O’Hare McCormick. (Other recipients in- 
clude Irving Berlin, General Omar Bradley, Gen- 
eral Lucius D, Clay, Fleet Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey, Judge Learned Hand, J. Edgar Hoover, Herbert 
Hoover, Charles Evans Hughes, Helen Keller, 
George Washington Carver, Charles A. Lindbergh, 
General of the Armies John J. Pershing, General 
Douglas MacArthur, and Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz. 


Leah 


; arship; Donald McCormick, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


of the Fleet 
!.500; Sallie Lee Bell, Until the Day 


JOHN SCOTT AWARD 

A medal and $1,000. 1949, Dr. Charles 
King, of Nutsivon Re ietion and Columbia 
versity. for outstanding work on the chem 
Vitamin C.* 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY ~ 


1950, Elizabeth Sharp McDonald, $1.000, 
ecclesiastical works. E 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 
By the Women’s. National Book Association, 
bronze plaque annually, since 1940, for dist 
guished service-in the book field. : ; 
1950, May Massee, juvenile books editor of Viking 
Press. * 


SOUTHERN AUTHORS AWARD 
For an outstanding book about the South, by &}) 
southerner, published during the preceding year) 
1950; Lillian Smith, Killers of the Dream. Hono 
able mention to Jesse Stuart, The Thread Tha 
Runs So True; Eudora Welty, The Golden Apples; 
Tom Lea, The Brave Bulls; Harriette Arnow, Hunt 
ers Horn. 


& 


i Bat stiri esata. ee nen 


SPINGARN MEDAL 

Instituted in 1914 by the late Joel E. Spingarn, || 
it is awarded annually since 1915, for the highest) 
achievement cf an American Negro. 7 
1950, Charles Hamilton Houston. 


WASHINGTON AWARD t 
Administered by the Western Society of Engi=) 
neers (Chicago) with representatives from other> 
engineering societies. . 


1949, John Lucian Savage, for monumental hy- 
draulic structures utilizing natural resources. s 


WESTMINSTER NOVEL AWARD 
By the Westminster Press, of Philadelphia, P: it 
i 
or 


since 1948, for the best novel emphasizing the me 
fluence of Christian faith in contemporary life 6 
history. H 
1949, Dorothy Clarke Wilson, Prince of E } 
ms No contest in 1950, but may be resumed : 
1951. : 
WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE st 
SCHOLARSHIPS } 
Established 1942 by Westinghouse Educational! 
Foundation for high school senior science students 
1950, Saul Sternberg, 16, N Y. City, $2,800 schol- 


$2,000 scholarship. Awards of $400 to eight finalists 
and of $100 to thirty others. Honors certificates 
fo 260 additional. ; + 

Westinghouse Science Writing Awards (See Amer 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science) H 


STEPHEN WISE AWARD =i 
Established by the American Jewish Congress in 
memory of its founder and first president. A scroll 
and $1,500, first of an annual presentation, ‘8 
1950, David Ben Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, 
for outstanding service to that country. iBs 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 

Gives Woman of the Year award and citations 
to distinguished women, 1950, Olivia De Havilland; 
theater; Dorothy Dosdick, government; Martha) 
Graham, the dance; Pearl Wanamaker, education; 
Mildred Rebstock, science; Claire McCardell | 


WOODROW WILSON AWARD 
Established in 1948 by the Woodrow Wilson Foun-. 
dation for best book on American democracy. | 
Awarded by American Political Science Assn. 
1949, V. O, Key, Jr., Southern Politics. 


WRIGHT BROTHERS MEMORIAL 
TROPHY 
Cf the National Aeronautic Association, 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 


ZONDERVAN AWARDS 

Sponsored by Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 

Rapids 2, Mich., for books chosen in International | 
Fiction Contest. N 


1950, Guy Howard, Give Me Thy Vineyard, $7,- 
Break, $2,000, — | 


e€ Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, 
+, held Sept. 4 to 10, 1950, originated in 1920 
@ modest promotion scheme on the part of a 
'“‘side-avenue’’ hotels (half a block or more | 2nd 
the Buardwalk) to stir up business after 
bor Day. A number of merchants and hotelmen 
idgingly” contributed $5,916 for the first 
nt, a ‘‘fall frolic’ with a parade of floats, 


Z . This grew for seven years, then slumped. 
933 1 it was tried again, but ended in the red. 
1935 it gained substantial backing, and since 
this ‘‘season-extender’’ has become the 
t resort promotion device in the country, 
eting 250,000 visitors and nearly 2,000 news- 
, Magazine, radio and newsreel reporters an- 


ship 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


: Miss America 
ss Alabama—Yolande Betbeze, Mobile 
($5,000 Scholarship) 


Runners-up 
South Dakpta—Irene O’Connor, Burbank | jyjss 
(ist—$3,000 Scholarship) Miss 
-Florida—Janet Ruth Crockett, *St. Petersburg Miss 
(2nd—$2,500 Scholarship) 
s Arkansas—Mary Jennings, Hot Springs 
(3rd—$2,000 Scholarship) 


Special Asiands ties America 
Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, N. J. 


Since 1942 Miss*\Leonora Slaughter, who became 
secretary of the Pageant Board 
directed the beauty contest, itl Ls to local 


in 1935, has . 


state contests a large part year, 


Contestants are chosen locally, under the direction 
of Junior and Senior Chambers of Commerce, 
colleges, universities and other civie and service 
erakeigenins. They may come. from the United 
ates, 
‘1921 the late Herbert C. Test, a newspaper | must have a high school education. In 1945 Miss 
To #3 suggested a Miss America contest to the | Slaughter, stung by criticism that the pageant 
represented 
the Scholarship Foundation, under the sponsor- 


Canada, Hawaii and Puertu Rico, and 


‘beauty without brains,’’ originated 
of industrial leaders. This gives a $5,000 


scholarship to Miss America and 16 scholarships 
to finalists, 
Canada now gives $10,000 to seven contestants. 
Many state and local organizations have provided 
scholarships. 


1950 MISS AMERICA PAGEANT CONTESTANTS 


making a total value of $25,000. 


Arizona—Kathryn Lunsford, Phoenix. 
Canada—Margaret Elinore Bradford, London, 
Ontario. 

Colorado—Barbara Jean Norrish, Longmont. 
Delaware—Lorna Elaine Edwardson, Dover. 
Georgia—Ellen Louise Thomas, Fitzgerald. 
Idaho—Barbara Mae Norton, Burley. 
mlHoles Catherspe Kleinschmidt, Granite 


Ci 
Triana Pattioia Lucille Berry, Indianapolis. 
Iowa—Mary Virginia Lines, Clarinda. 


ss Oklahoma—Louise O’Brien, Tulsa Miss Kansas—Anabel Baker, Wichita, 
(4th—$1,500 Scholarship) Miss Kentucky—Mary Louise Osborne, Wheel- 
Finalists wright. 
Miss Diane “Rowen Raye Taliaferro, Winns- 


($1,000 Scholarships) 
iss California—Joanne Durant, 
iss Chicago—Marjorie H. Adams. 
Ss Connecticut—Renee Diane Roy, Hartford. 
ss District of Columbia—Sandra Joanne Stahl, 
Washington, ae 
iss Nevada—Tosca Carolyn Masini, S 
s New Jersey—June Elizabeth Step eat Ship Miss 


boro. 
Maine—Jane Harrigan, Millinocket. 
Maryland—Ann Urie, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Britta Amelia Berg, Boston. 
Michigan—Bette Lou Pittman, Owosso. 
Minnesota—Jeanne Marie Traun, Minne- 


Bottom. 
s New York City—Phyllis Anita Battleson. 
iss North Carolina—Carolyn Price Edwards, 
Leaksville. 
iss Philadelphia—Janice Eileen Murray. 
ss Texas—Margaret Sue Sommers, Dallas. 
ss Washington—Karlyne LaRae Abele, 
Moines. 
Talent Award 
($1,000 Scholarship) 
North Dakota, Minot. 
Miss Congeniality 
($1,000 Scholarship) 
Uae Wee ale Kalaupaona Poaka, Hono- 
ulu. 
Hostess (not a contestant) 
($1,000 Scholarship) 
iss Atlantic City—Patricia Freeman 


iss 


iss 


Des 


apolis, 
Mississippi—Annie Laurie Roberts, Hatties- 


ure. 
Missouri—Beverly Ann Rotroff, Kansas City. 
Montana—Donna Marie Buls, Missoula. 
Nebraska—Jinx Burrus, Crete. 
New Hampshire—Betty Laurie, Concord. 
New Mexico—Martha Rose Wilson, Santa Fe. 
New York State—Marilyn Patricia Reynolds, 
Syracuse. 
Ohio—Irene May Farren, Grand River. 
Qregon—Elizabeth Ann Baker, Monmouth. 
Pennsylvania—Emilie Ann Longacre, Phoe- 
nixyille. 
Puerto Rico—Evangelina Moragon, Santurce, 
South Carolina—Carolyn Bryson Fowler, Ly- 
man, 
Tennessee—Greta Marie Graham, Memphis. 
Utah—Joanne Margueritte Hinand, Provo. 
Vermont—Eleanor Jean Kangas, Springfield. 
ee ee Cherie Fenderson, Peters- 
urg. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Miss 
Miss 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Other Contestants _ Miss Wisconsin—Gloria Betty Lange, Milwaukee. 
iss Alaska—Maxine Cothern,-Fairbanks: Miss Wyoming—Lenore Ailene Hoffman, Cheyenne. 
THE MISS AMERICAS SINCE 1940 

: £ 
Y+. Name Slee Prairie. ili us = hy Hair | Eyes 

o/3s1/2/f2/e)/a]/2] 4a 

cla lel/EiSl/<4/F/ 2 Ry 
940 |Frances M. Burke, Philadelphia, Pa.|5-9 (34 ./23 |35 |13 914/120 | 19 |Brown |Green 
941 |Rosemary LaPlanche, Los Angeles, 

ORI Re Wa utterdipe ota grvielyieielsye 5-54%4|34 124 |36 /|14 g {120 | 18 |Brown Hazel 

942 |JoCarroll Dennison, Tyler, Texas....|/5-5 |34 |22 |3414/1336| 854/118 | 18 |Brown Brown 
943 |Jean Bartel, Los Angeles, Calif... ... 5-8 |36 |23 B dS 844/130 | 19 |Brown /|Blue 
944° |Venus Ramey, Washington, D. C.../5-7 |861%|25 1374/13 8 125 | 19 |Auburn |Blue 
945 |Bess Myerson, New York City...... 5-10 (3544/25 |35 |14%| 8% 135 21 |Brunette |Hazel 
946 |Marilyn Bufferd, Los Angeles, Calif.|5-8 |3514/2514|36 |13!4| 814|123 | 21 |Brown  |Blue 
947 |Barbara Jo Walker, Memphis, Tenn.|5-7 |35 |25  |35 3 814)130 | 21 |Brunette |Hazel 
948 |Bebe Shopp, Hopkins, VEIN. geo as 9 |37 |27 |36 |14%| 9 |140] 18 |Brown Hazel 
949 |Jacque Mercer, Litchfield, NE oa |5-4. 134 122° 134 11334) 8 |106 18 Brunette |Brown 
950 | Yolande Betbeze, Mobile, Ala........ 5-51441385 124 13519113%! 8 1119 1 21 |Brown Brown 


WHAT BECOMES OF MISS AMERICA? 


According to the Pageant management, winners 
the Miss America title have had the following 
tunes: Frances Burke (1940) became Mrs. 
wrence A, Kenney of Philadelphia, mother of 
jaughter, and a fashion model. Rosemary La- 
inche (1941) is one of the stars of RKO. Jo- 
rroll Dennison (1942) went to Twentieth Cen- 
y-Fox, then-married Phil Silvers, actor. Jean 
rtel (1943) has sung with the Los Angeles 
ht Opera Co. and as a concert artist in Buenos 
@s. Venus Ramey (1944) owns a plantation in 
ntucky. Bess Myerson (1945), first winner of 
5,000 award, continued-her study of music at 


Columbia and established her own music school 
in New York. She is Mrs. Alan Wayne and has 
one daughter. Marilyn Bufferd (1946) was with 
M-G-M for one year and is under contract to 
Roberto Rossellini in Italy. Barbara Jo Walker 
(1947) was graduated from Memphis State College 
in 1248 and in 1949 began studying for a master’s 

degree in teaching and voice, while her husband, 
Dr. John Vernon Hummel, took a Johns Hopkins 
interneship. Bebe Shopp (1948) is studying music 
at the Manhattan School of Music in N. Y. Jacque 
Mercer (1949) plans further study at the Univer- 
sity of California. 


ee 


finally in bathing suits. 


; fy finalists repre 
} pug Seat 


es from na-~ 
‘tion ted in the 1950-51 ‘* erica’ con- 
Hal See nee seriey rir contest Was 
b Park, New 
ie aa I basis of 50% for typical homemak- 
attributes and 50% on , form and 
gure, Nationally known authori d experts 
in homemaking, home econo! domestic 
arts Se a the board of jud ing the 
contestants in the hom division. Celebri- 
ties of the stage, screen and r and TV com- 
ed the board of judges judg: he contest in 


a C0 
ing contest and house cleaning competition and 


Winner of the coveted ‘‘Mrs. America’’ of 1950-51 
title was Mrs Betty Eileen McAllister of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. In addition Mrs. McAllister 
won the Sea Nymph Swim Suit Trophy, the 
Chambers trophy in the cooking division and was 
declared runner-up in the crocheting and needle- 


MRS. AMERICA TITLE HOLDERS 


Name 


nO 


C 


robe, diamond Fr: 
sterling silver, ogany gift 7 
$200 wardrobe of ie, table and 
paras poo phonesron 

table dishwasher, gas range, sewing 
Wardrobe of swim suits. two swivel chairs, 
set, pearl necklace, earrings and bracelet s 
year’s supply of dog food, a year’s supply of 
and a supply of form brassieres. 


, Platinum 


© 


Measurements 


Add : 
ae a ie Height 
1938. . .|Mrs. Edward Chamberlain |Akron, Ohio........ 5’ 334” 
1929...|Mrs. Armand Donaruma., |Cliffside Park, N.J.| 5’ 5 


1940. ..|Mrs. Raymond Blanchet. 


Staten Island, N. Y.| 3’ 6” 


1941...|Mrs. Ruth Licklider..... New York City..... ae 

1942. ..|Mrs. Peggy Diehl, Jr... .. Mount Vernon, N.Y.) 8! 9” 

1943. ..|/Mrs, Betty Stedman..... Kalamazoo, Mich...} 5’.7 

1944...|No contest held : ss 

1945, >.|/Mrs. Peggy Payne....... Atlanta, Ga... ..... 83s 

1946, ..|Mrs. Fredda Acker. ..... Anderson, 8S. C...... 5/5 

1947...|No contest held : 3 

1948, ..|Mrs, Maria Strohmeier...|Philadelphia, Pa....| 5’ et 35 
1949. ..|Mrs. Frances Cloyd...... San Diego, Galif.!): 5° 6” 3634 
1950-51 |*Mrs. Betty McAhister... |Johnstown, Pa...... 5’ 3” 3416 


*Known as “Mrs, America” of 1950-51. Next year’s winner will be known as “Mrs. America” of ig 
Changed due to national advertising endorsements and commitments. y = 


American Mother of the Year i 


The American Mother is selected annually from 
nominations sent to the Golden Rule Foundation 
Mothers’ Committee, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. ¥.. The choice is' based on these 
requirements: she must be a successful mother, as 
shown by the character and achievements of 
her children; she must embody those traits most 
highly regarded in mothers—courage, moral 
strength. patience, affection, kindness, understand- 
ing, homemaking ability; she must have a sense 
of social and world relationships and must have 
been active in her own community betterment or 
in some other service for public benefit. 
1935—Mrs. Fletcher M, Johnson, Gainesville, Ga, 
1936—Mrs, James R. Smith, Claremont, Calif, 
1937—Mis. Carl R. Gray, Omaha, Nebr. . 
1938—-Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell, Dallas, Tex. 
1939—Mrs. Elias Compton, Wooster, Ohio. 


1940—Mrs. 
1941—Mrs,. 
1942—Mrs, 
1943—Mrs. 
1944—Mrs, 
1945—Mrs. 
1946—Mrs. 
1947—Mrs. 
1948—Mrs, 
1949—Mrs. 
1950—Mrs. 


Charles H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn, 
Dena Shelby Diehl, Danville, Ky. © { 
William N. Berry, Greensboro, N. 

Alexander Thompson, Oxford, Ohio, | 
J. McFarlane Phillips, Pittsburgh, 
Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y.  — 
Emma Clarissa Clement, Louisville, 
Fred’k G. Murray, Cedar Rapid 
Herbert W. Hines, Springfield, Tl, 
Pearl Owens Gillis, Fort Worth, Tex! 
Henry Roe Cloud, West Linn, Ore, 


fn 1950 the Committee selected for the 
time not only the American Mother of the Ye 
but, with the help of appropriate State Co 
mittees, a State Mother was chosen for each: 
the forty-eight states, as well as for Alas: 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


American Father of the Year 


Father’s Day was founded in 1910, in Spokane, 
Wash., by Mrs. John Bruce Dodd. The National 
Father's Day Committee, of 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., was formed in 1936 to ‘‘spread 
the sentimental, spiritual and patriotic observance 
of Pather’s Day throughout America.’’ The Amer- 
ican Father is elected annually, 


1942—Gen,. Douglas :MacArthur. 1943—Gen, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 1944—Lieut. Gen. Mark W. 


Clark. 1945—President Harry S. Truman, 19 
Albert A. Schmid, Philadelphia marine. who + 
blinded in action on Guadaleanal. 1947—We 

Austin, Burlington, Vt., U. S. delegate to — 
United Nations. 1948—Drew Pearson, for in: 

ing the Friendship Train and his educatia: 
program, Make Democracy Live. 1949—Ralph 7 
Bunche, Palestine Mediator for U. N. for bring 
about peace in the Near East. 1950—Mr. Jus» 
William Orville Douglas, of the United States | 
preme Court. 1 


American Rhodes Scholarships 


By the will of Cecil John Rhodes, 32 Scholarships, 
tenable at the University of Oxford, are assigned 
annually to the United States. Hach appointment 
made for two years in the first instance, with pos- 
Sible third year at the discretion of the Trustees. 
No restriction placed upon choice of studies. 

To be eligible candidate must be—(a) A male 
citizen of the U. S..and unmarried; (b) Over 19 
and not over 25 years old at time of entrance; (c) 
have at least junior standing in some recognized 


degree granting university or college in the United 
States, 


Competition is held annually in every state. 


Candidates may apply either from the states 
which they live or from thé state in which t 
have received at least two years of their col 
education, . Detailed information may be obtai) 
from Dr. Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary 
the Rhodes Trustees, Institute for Advanced Stu 
Princeton, N, J, r 

The regular stipend of a Rhodes Scholar, 
is £400 a year, but for the present this stipen 
augmented by an extra grant of £100 a year, 
ing a total of £500. 

In 1950, 32 scholars-elect were chosen from | 
competitors, the successful candidates represen’ 
27 states and 24 colleges and universities, 
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ey ctions of famous paintings depicting 
‘ical scenes are familiar to most Americans. 
e are the originals? This question was 
ec a search for the painting called 


ie Big Horn, June 25, 1876. It turned out that 
picture was completely destroyed when the 
ers Club at the Army post at Fort Bliss, 
xaS, Was burned down in 1946. 
‘The Fort Bliss picture was painted by Cassily 
idams. Paintings of this battle also were made by. 
Steinegger and by Edgar S. Paxson. The latter’s 
se canvas is now at the Univ. of Montana, 
soula, Mont. The Cassily Adams painting was 
jurchased by the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn., 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1896 and presented to Custer’s 
ent, the 7th U. S. Cavalry. A copy of the 
nting was presented by the corporation to the 
tropolitan Museum of Art of New York. An- 
ser-Busch then reproduced it by lithograph 
these copies made it widely known. 


oe, OTHER FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


Portraits of George Washington by Gilbert 
t t—Best are in Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; Pennsylvania 
cademy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. Stuart did 
see Washington before 1795. He made. about 
copies. The portrait rescued by Dolly Madison 
hen the British burned the White House, 1814, 
vas restored to the White House. 

Washington Crossing the Delaware, by Emanuel 
tze—One is in Bremen Museum, another in 
fetropolitan, New York. His Westward the Course 
Empire Takes Its Way is in the Capitol, Wash- 


mn. 
oR shington, by Charles W. Peale—Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
Washington, by Rembrandt Peale—Independence 


The first printing press on the American contin- 
mt was established in the City of Mexico in 1539 by 
an (Johann) Cromburger of Seville. It was man- 
ged by Juan Pablos and the first book, a work on 
Christian Doctrine, was issued in 1539. 
‘The second press was established in Lima, Peru, 
584, and its first book was Christian Doctrine, 
inted by Antonio Ricardo, 
In 1638 Stephen Daye established the first print- 
ng press in North America at Cambridge, Mass. 
e printed the Freeman’s Oath, a broadside, and 
Almanack for the Year 1639, the first American 
Imanac. 
In 1640 Stephen Daye printed the first English 
900k in America: The Whole Book of Psalmes, now 
salled the Bay Psalm Book. 

In 1646 Matthew Daye, son of Stephen, took 
ver. In 1648 Samuel Green had the Stephen Daye 
ress. Almanacs were printed annually. In 1655-56 
fohn Eliot, missionary to the Indians, began issu- 
ng his translations into Indian of Genesis and the 
tospel of Matthew through Samuel Green. 

In 1663 Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson 
+ Cambridge printed John Eliot’s Bible, translated 
nto Indian. Its title was: Mamusee Wuneetupana- 
amwe Up-Biblum God Naneeswe Nukkone Testa- 
nentkahwonk Wusku Testament. Original edition, 
000 copies. : 

William Bradford. born in England in 1663, 
tarted a press in Philadelphia in 1685 and in 1691 
winted an almanac. In 1693 he was appointed royal 
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Famous American Paintings and Printers of the New World 
Famous American Paintings: Their Present Location 


during 
’s Last Stand, depicting the Battle of the. 


623 


Hel Pauadelphia; Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers, 


Historical paintings by John Trumbull: Signing 
of Declaration of Independence, Surrender of Bur- 
goyne, Surrender of’ Cornwallis, Washington Re- 
signs His Commission, all in the Capitol, Washing- 
ton. Battle of Bunker’s Hill, Yale Art Gallery, New 
Haven. Portraits of Washington, John Jay, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, City Hall, New York. 

Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, by Benjamin 
West—Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

Abraham Lincoln, by W. Cogswell—White House; 
by G. P. A. Healy—Corcoran Gallery, Washington. 

First Reading of Emancipation Proclamation, 
by F. B. Carpenter—Capitol, Washington. 

Webster’s Reply to Hayne, by G. P. A. Healy— 
Faneuil Hall, Boston. 

Spirit of *%6, by A. M. Willard—Western Re- 
serve Historical Society, Cleveland, O.; Town 
Hall, Marblehead, Mass. Eleven originals by Wil- 
lard have been accounted for. 

Lafayette, 1825, by S. F. B. Morse—City Hall, 
New York, 

Niagara Falls, by John Trumbull—Wadsworth 
Athenaeurn, Hartford, Conn. 

Breaking Home Ties, by Thomas Hovenden— 
Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, 

Corn Husking, by Eastman Johnston—Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 

The Rocky Mountains, by Albert Bierstadt— 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Winslow Homer’s Eight Bells—Phillips Andover 
Academy; The Gulf Stream, Metropolitan Museum; 
The Herring Net—Art Institute of Chicago. 

Stag at Sharkey’s, by Geo. W. Bellows—Cleve- 
land Museum. 

Landing of the Pilgrims, by Henry Sargent—Pil- 
grim Hall, Plymouth, Mass. 


Famous Printers of the New World 


printer for the province of New York, which office 
he held for over 50 years, He died 1752, aged 90. 
He printed charters and laws for New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 

On April 17, 1704, John Campbell issued the 
Boston News-Letter, a weekly half-sheet, folio. 
This was the first regular newspaper in North 
America. It lasted 72 years. It had one predecessor, 
Publick Occurrences, 1690, but that was suppressed 
after one issue, hence did not qualify as a news- 
paper. 

James Franklin brought a press and type from 
England to Boston in 1718 and his brother Ben- 
jamin, born 1706, was apprenticed to him. In 
1719 James issued the Boston Gazette, second 
English newspaper. 

In 1727, Benjamin Franklin, having worked in 
Philadelphia and London, became manager of Kei- 
mer’s shop in Philadelphia. In 1728 Franklin 
founded the Saturday Evening Post. In 1729 he 
founded the Pennsylvania Gazette. In 1732 he be- 
gan Poor Richard’s Almanack under the name of 
Richard Saunders. 

The second Bible in America was printed in 
German by Christopher Sauer of Germantown, Pa., 
in 1743. First type foundry started by Christopher 
Sauer II in 1772 at Germantown. 

In 1734 John Peter Zenger started the Weekly 
Journal in New York to protest muzzling of press 
by British Governor Cosby. He was tried for 
libel and acquitted, 1735, thus affirming the free- 
dom ot the press. 


Famous for Going Wrong Way: Pushcart Man and Air Pilot 


A mistake in reading an address brought brief 
ame (and some emolument) to a persevering em- 
Joye, George Kuscinkus, in New York City Mar. 
6, 1950, For $1.50 he undertook the job of pushing 
oaded handcart from an art-supply house at 76 
+ 10th St., to 328 BE. 23d St. When hours passed 
nd he did not arrive at his destination, the police 
sere informed. They found him, 15 hours after 
is departure, still pushing his cart in the Bronx, 
5 miles away. He was under the impression that 
is destination was 328 E. 234th St. He remarked 
n the number of hills, but otherwise had no com- 
laints. His good nature brought him gifts of about 
30, and brightened the pages of newspapers and 
ne faces of New Yorkers. 


Writers recalled the most famous of boners— 
the airplane flight of ‘‘Wrong Way’ Douglas Cor- 
rigan. Unable to get a permit to make a solo flight 
across the ocean, Douglas, a 31-year-old mechanic, 
left Floyd Bennett Field July 17, 1938, in a single- 
engine Curtiss-Robin for Los Angeles. He landed 
in Dublin 28 hours, 13 minutes later, saying he 
had made a mistake and gone the wrong way. ‘It 
sure shows what a bum navigator a guy can be,” 
said Corrigan, cheerfully. The New York Herald 
Tribune reported: ‘For this oceanic oversight 
Corrigan got a Broadway reception, profits of 
$61,000 from book, movie and newspaper accounts 
and a fame approached by few men who profess 
to know what they are doing.” 
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624 “Is There a Santa Claus?”; 
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“Js There A Santa Claus?”—A Famous Editorial 
, 1897, New York girl Virginia o th t 
wee SHNAY tides” es Rania Caus?“tn sep Hangs © Ghaveh wrote sp ager 
" 1897 to 1949 inclusive. ‘The editorial, entitled ‘‘Is There a Santa Claus?” follows. va 


extinguished. 
Not believe in Santa Claus! You 
as well not believ See a ee 
Dear Editor—I am 8 years old. : ‘get your papa re men a 
Some of my little fiends say there is no Santa a chimneys on Christmas eve to cate 
Bees says “If you see it in The Sun it’s so.’’ aoe a but even if they ot 
; an us coming down w wou 
Please tell me the truth, is ees Shen pees that prove? N yobody: sees Santa Clau ‘ 
115 West Ninety-fifth street. a 
Claus. The most real in the v 
Virginia, your little friends are wrong. | are those that neither dren nor m« 
They have been effected by the skepti- | can see. Did you ever see fairies dancit 
cism of a skeptical age. They do not believe | on the lawn? Of course not, but that’s 
except they see. They think that nothing | proof that they are not there. Nobody ¢ 
can Be which is not comprehensible by | conceive or imagine all the wonders thei 
their little minds. All minds, Virginia, | are unseen and unseeable in the world. || 
Whether they be men’s or children’s, are| You tear apart the baby’s rattle and 
little. In this great universe of ours man | what makes the noise inside, but there is 
is a mere inséct, an ant; in his intellect,|a veil covering the unseen world whic 
as compared with the boundless world | not the strongest man, nor even the unit 
about him, as measured by the intel- | stren of all the strongest men th 
ligence capable of grasping the whole of | ever lived, could tear apart. Only fait! 
truth and knowledge. fancy, poetry, love, romance, can push 
Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. |} aside that curtain and view and pict 
He exists as certainly as love and gener- | the supernal beauty and glory beyond. Ts 
osity and devotion exist, and you know | it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this wor 
that they abound and give to your life its | there is nothing else real and abiding. 
highest beauty and joy..Alas! how dreary No Santa Claus! Thank God! he lives 
would be the world if there were no Santa | and he lives forever. A thousand yea 
Claus! It would be as dreary as if there | from now, Virginia, nay, ten times te 
Were no Virginias. There would be no| thousand years from now, he will co 
childlike faith then, no poetry, no ro- | tinue to make glad the heart of childhooc 
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Wedding Anniversaries 

. Source: Jewelry Industry Council 
The Jewelry Industry Council, in cooperation with the American National Retail Jewelers Associa 
tion, the National Association of Credit Jewelers and the National Wholesale Jewelers ‘Association, 
issued a new and reyised wedding anniversary list, effective Jan. 1, 1948. By agreement with th 
American National Retail Jewelers Association the new list replaced the one authorized by thi 
Association in 1937. The lists follow: \ ® 


1948 1937 1948 1937 ‘ 
1st—Clocks Paper 14th—Gold jewelry Ivory AW 
§nd—China Cotton 15th—Watches ‘Crystal 3 
3rd—Crystal, glass Leather 16th—Silver hollowware 
4th—Electrical appliances Books l7th—Furniture > 
5th—Silverware Wood, clocks 18th—Porcelain * 
6th—Wood Tron 19th—Bronze i] 
ith—Desk, pen and pencil Copper, bronze or | 20th—Platinum China : 

sets brass 25th—Sterling silver jubilee Silver % 
8th—Linens, laces Electrical appli- | 30th—Diamond Pearl ¥ 
ances 35th—Jade Coral, jade - 

9th—Leather Pottery 40th—Ruby. Ruby ¥ 
1l0th—Diamond jewelry Tin, aluminum 45th—Sapphire Sapphire } 
lith—Fashion jewelry, acces- Steel 50th—Golden jubilee Go 2 
sories 55th—Emerald Emerald 4 
12th—Pearls or colored gems Silk or linen 60th—Diamond jubilee Diamond : 
13th—Textiles, furs Lace 4 


TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES 


ist—Paper. 2nd—Cotton. 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit and Flowers, Silk. 5th—Wooden. 6th—Su ‘ 
Candy, Iron. 7th—Woolen or Copper. 8th—Bronze or Pottery. 9th—Willow or Pottery. To rine ae 
Sa Sen cel tet renee 4 - rte Re Maiko ASE 15th—Crystal, 20th—Chin: | 
h—Silver. —Pearl, oral, +h—Ruby. — ire, sh— . — " 
“ae ae empha ry t apphire. 50th—Golden, 55th—Emeral 
Birth Stones 


Source>Ameérican National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
I a es 
Month | Ancient~ | Modern Month Ancient | Modern ||} Month Ancient | Modern | 


January . .|Garnet. Garnet May Agate. E ld September|C: li 
.»|Garnet..... q nis Nel +> 2 «+ «| Mera eptember te. . ire | 
February .;Amethyst. ./Amethyst ||June,....|Emerald... October, q Sau on gos 
March. ..|Jasper..... Bloodstone ourma 
orAq’mrine||Juty,...../Onyx...... Ruby November] Topaz, .-|Topaz 


April ....|Sapphire. . .|Diamond | August... nelilan,..|Sardonyx ||December |Ruby. | Turquoise. 


or Peridot. “Lapis La 


Flower of the Month 


January—Carnation or Snowdrop. February—Violet or Primrose. March—Jonquil or Daff = 
Ra Sh eke. Aetna of sea Ne a or pales June—Rose or Sonesauckie erent Be | 
ily: st—Poppy or iolus. September—Aster or Morning Glory. — T) 

or Cosmos, November—Chrysanthemum, December—Narcissus or Holly. =e! octeuse erate 
BABY COLORS 


Blue for boys. Pink for girls. 
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» AGRICULTURE 
in United States—Number, Acreage, Value, 1850-1945 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


‘Farm Land Cropland Value of 
a Harvested, Farm Land 
of : Farms i Preceding and 
Year! Buildings 


Acres 
293,561,000 “ 
407,213,000 21.4 
Fu phew 21.4 


Percent Dollars 
; 3,272,000,006 
6 000 
166,187,000 
219,706,000 
3,218,0 
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096,799 1,060,852,000 
7 5,859,169 1,141,615,000. 
‘or to 1924, this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are available, except for 


when 14,502,932 acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this was probably duplicated in 
eee of corn harvested as grain). Beginning with 1924, the figures represent the aotaal land 


¥ ‘ 


Farms in United States by States—-Number, Acreage, Value 
& Source: Bureau of the Census (Data as of 1945) 
Value of 


Land in Farm Land 
Farms & Buildings States 


~ Value of 
Land in Farm Land 
Farms & Buildings 


Farms 


No, eres No. Acres Dollars 
Peirce < 7 BIE ie ao 41,001,158 708,322,155 
Saute 1 { 7,876,225] |Ohio. . . 21,927,844) 1,868;351,004 
\Okla. ‘5 790 86,161,822] 1,106,153,826 
OTe ies 63,125 19,754,257 697,775,183 
BP os ex os 15,019,675} 1,008,573,540 
tsi toby of 3,603 264,734 35,609,900 
[a Deena 11,021,623 440,632,183 
(=a w AS 5 764,299,619 
OMI: |. seicic 870,947,702 
Texas 3,574,997,897 
CAD 5 sist ecets 6,322 ,817,649 
Mtn a okdteca? oe 3,930,514 134,575,897 
sol bere ont 16,358,072 868,806,343 
Wash... .... 78 16,719,870 900,184,222 
IW VBS cas 8,719,579 341,008,205 
Wise. 5-1. 23,615,031) 1,434,294,817 
WYO. ceaieroa 13,07 33,116,554) 232,042,912 
U. S, Total|5,859,169| 1,141,615,364/ 46,388,925,560 
POSSESSIONS 

Data are for 1940, 1945 figures not available. 
58,787,318 Alaska, 623 1,775,752 8,841,045 
47,752,941 Hawail. ; 4,995 2,485,648 112,788,201 

Guam.. F 2,450 59,538)< so ee outa 
Puerto Rico 55,519 1,885,874 173,863,273 

Amer.Samoa 1.038 fap <sess practae rick 
326,750, Virgin Isl... 828 55,219 2,398,546 
1,087,522,090 ———— - 
1,002,983,012)!| Total.. 65,453 6,262,026] 292,891,065 


Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres. 
in 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,039; by managers. 


351; by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers, 541,291. 
In 1945, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; by part owners, 660,502; by managers, 


885; by tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers, 446,556. 


; Farm Employment—Annual Averages 


! Source; Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Total Family Hired Total Family Hired 
Index Index Index ; Index Index Index 
Fs eee (1910- |Aver.| (1910- |Aver.| (1910- Yr. |Aver.| (1910- |Aver.| (1910- |Aver.| (1910- 
o. 14 No. 14 No. 14 No. 14 No. 14 No. 14 
=100) =100) =100) =100) =100) ==100) 
-~’ * 1,000 1,000 1,000 ' 1,009 1,000 1,000 
Per- Per- Per- Per- Pere Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- | . Per- 
sons cent cent soDs cent sons cent sons cent sons cent 
10.;12,146) 101 9,269) 101 2,877 00 1937 .|11,651 9 8,850 97 2,301 97 
L5.} 11,9: 99 9; 99 2,934; 101 1938.|11,6 97 8,856 97 2,802 97 
4g 11,78 98 8,856 97 2,933}. 101 1939 .| 11,723 97 8,915 97 2,808 97 
11,348 94 8,507 93 2,841) 98 1940.)11,671 97 8,866 97 2,805 97 
9.}11,106 92 8,322 91 2,784 1941.|11,419 95 8,652 94 2,767 96 
20.1 11,362 94 8,479 93 2,883} 100 1942 _|11,458 95 8,689 95 2,769 96 
25. | 11,466 95 8,579 94 2,887; 100 1943} 11,329 94 8,704 95 2,625 91 
0.) 11,161 93 8,329 91 2,832 98 1944.|11,055 92 8,643 94 2,412 83 
32. / 11,283 94 8,754 96 2,529 87 1945./10,813 90 8,548 93 2,265 78 
.|11,347 94 8,861 97 2,486. 86 1946 ./11,092 92 8,766 96 2,326 80 
.) 11,285 94 8,86 97 2,421 84 1947.|11,166 93 8,759 96 2,407 83 
5.111.654 97 9,130} 100 2,524 87 1948 .} 11,080 92 8,595 94 2,485 86 
16. | 11,688 97 8,97 98 2,711 94 1949, 110,756 89 8,326 91 2,430 84 
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626 Agriculture—Farm Income, Government Payments, Price ct 
Farm Income and Government: Papmeny by States - 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; of Agriculture 
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Kansas Ba SeW 
West North Central 
Delaware... F 
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OA SE ae oe 
South Central................ 


Oregon.... ,078 389,094 390,758 
California. ... Y 2,177,699 
BVIEOREDDIRNT Elst Sole evra) s nis ne eel 5,269,233 


Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers* 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 
(1910-1914=100) 


ing Crops 
Animals 


Products 


Oil-bear- 
Dairy 


Meat— 


201 311 


4aRevised January 1950. 


_____ Agricutture—Chief Crops 627 
Chief Crops for United States 1930-1949 eae 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Buck- sia as 


orgh’s Flax. 
wheat} Rice seed. Lint 


: Si 
Barley | for gr. 


Oats _| 


sa ,o2 
-13;377,790] 1,322,924 238, 104 5,184] 89,151 i3'b64 


Pota- | Sweet-- 
toes pota- 
toes 


Beans 
ry 

edible 

1,000 1,000 1,000. 


ms 
rs 
bor 
* 


TODO ROL 
THOOOw~ 


a 
seed CORD 


22g 
poorer 


Sorgo | Sugar Al- Wal- 
sirup beets Pecans | monds nuts 


Seed 
Crops(a) 


13.5 30. -3| 55,060 

3 57. 1.2] 52,073 

7.6 45.8 2.1 54,538 

20.0 62.4 2.6} 74,285 

15.0 55.3 2.4 78,531 

21.6 62.5 3.9) 75,742 

12.0 50.8 3.2} 85,510 

6.0 70.0 5.8} 85,163 

23.8 61.2 4.3) 89,349 

17.5 63.8 7.0} 106,651 

24.0 71.8 6.5} 113,210 

27.2 70.9 5.3] 104,350 

37.8 71.9 8.4) 118.540 

2972 64.6 8.8] 114,510 

8 34.0 Tid 6.4 104,020 
527,737 7,323 Le, ‘70 39.0 85.5 11.2) 106,555 


w Six seed crops—alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 


Apples 


Grape-) -Lem-" || Cran- | Straw- 
Year fruit ons Com’! |Peaches| Pears | Grapes | berries | berries 
All counties 


1,000 1,000 
bushels | bushels 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


1,000 
barrels crates 


1,000 
boxes 


968) 
857) 8, "366 


36,627 


36,350 


ad A Y BP a 
\ owt . 
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Agriculture—Farm Prices, Wages, Livestock 
Average Prices Received by Farmers, United 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Dep Agriculture 
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® | Wheat 


..| 9:32| 5.88] 8.24| 7.73|12.89] 42.8] 54.8) 66. 204/10. :96| 162.1 
1 TeDDDI IST TDT TD ).8.841 9.07|12.77) 6.75)11.10) 27.4 68. 2.46|/11.1 041107-8 7 
193800005020. LIILE| 105] 5:17] 5.92] 3.35] 677) 18.8 1-89] 7.86/10-83/38.56 
1940... : 5.17) 7.19] 8.91) 3.95) 7.79) 28.1 78.3) 8.75] 1.81]10.29|26.00; 84.5 
1941... 7 71| 4.44] 8.56) 31.2 70.2) 6.11] 1.62 8.20/34. 6; 73.0 
1942. §.52)10.56| 37.1 71.8)10.04| 2.93]14.03/43.24/106.1) 3 
1943. 6.39|13.03| 39.5 81.7|12.94] 2.26]/16.44|44.34|117.5 
1944. 6.11}12.50| 40.4 79.7|18.20| 2.50}19.80\52.80|146.. 111 
1945. 6.18|12.90| 40.7 64.6]18.60} 2.81120.40/52.80|146. [1 
TES Ais crs: Bee 6.34|12.90| 40.7 56.3|18.80| 2.51/20.50/50.90| 154. 
The a ee : 7,64|19.10| 41.5 55.4|25.30| 3.16|22.20/90.40| 191. 
MBAS eee bo wees. : 5 "80| 9.29/22.20} 41.2 51.4|31.20| 2.69]15.30|95.10|281. 
JN) gk Sr aaa a 20.10|20.00|25.10} 9.17|21.90| 48.3 25.60} 6.79|25.90 202. 
PORE Rew th cee ly: 15.10/19.40123.30! 9.64:21.60l 47. 5 : 
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6 
91 41.0) 2 
89 5. 41,1|*2 
218. 94 7, 41.3) 2 
247. 71 8.7 
144. 5.75 62.5) 47.1 
3.64| 1 57.41 531.3) 
11925-48 loose h comparative purposes Jan. 15, 1948 price of loose F 
was $19.80 per ton. rt 


The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweetpota’ 
dollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per Ib. for cotton, butter 


chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. aVERAGE FARM WAGES 


Per month Per day Per month Per day Per month Per day 
Cal. Cal. ~ ~|| Cal, |———_—___ 7 
yr. | Incl, | Excl. ||Incl. || Excl. || yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. || yr. |Incl. |Excl. |Incl. | Exe® 
board|board||board|board ‘|board) board|board|board board|board|board|boa 
1910/$21.00/$28.00}| $1.05] $1. 35)|1925/$38.50/$49.00) $2.00) $2.35)]|1937/$27.50/$36.50| $1 Slo 
1913] 22.50} 30.00 1.15} 1,.40}/1926} 39.50) 50.00) 2.00) 2.40/|1938) 27.00] 36.00) iy 
1914] 22.50} 29.50 1.10) _1.35}|/1927] 39.50) 50.00) 2.00) 2.35 00) 1 Wy 
1915) 22.50) 30.00 1.10} 1.40//1928) 39.50) 50.00} 2.00) 2.30 OOH e nb. 
1917] 31.00} 40.50 1.55} 1.90]/1929| 40.00) 51.00); 2.00} 2.30 50} 1 1s 
1918] 437.50) 48.50 2.05) 2.45//1930} 37.50) 48.00) 1.80) 2.15 -Q0} 2 2. 
1919] 43.00) 56.00 2.40} 2.90//1931] 28.50) 38.00} 1.30 1.65} .00} 2 Re 
1920} 51.00) 65.00 2.80} 3.30)/1932] 20.50) 29.00 95) 1.20 00; 3 as 
1921] 33.50) 44.50 1,65} 2.05)/1933) 18.00} 25.50 90} 1.16 00} 3 4. 
1922] 33.00} 43.50 1,65) 2.00//1934) 20.00} 28.00] 1.00) 1.25 00) 4 4. 
1923) 37.50] 47.50}| 1.95) 2.35)/1935} 22.00) 30.50) 1.10) 1.35 -00) 4 5.5 
1924| 38.00! 49.00. 1.95! 2.40)[1936| 24.00! 32.50] 1.20) 1.45 -O0O| 4 5 
NEW SERIES ; 
ae Per month Per week Per day Per hour 
a 
year With With | Without) With Without ye 
board With board board board With Boge With yee 
& room| house | & room|or room| & room| house} or room| house | or roo 
a cs wast é a = — ie ie 
1943 nm... $101.00 | $122.00 | $24.50 $30.50 $4.50 3.50 $4. i ; al 
AOSD 99.00 | 121.00 | 23.75 30.75 4.45 5S 80 ee $33 ¥ 
Livestock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 
, 
Year All Milk All and Milk All a . 
On Jan. 1 | cattle | cows | Sheep| Hogs |mules cows |Sheep | Hogs mulg) 
1,000 ie “Tond 
1890. 60,014 
59,739 
ht SA, | 58,993 
1915... 63,849 
1920,.. 70,400) 21,455) 40,743] 60,159] 25,742]; 1943....... 
1925 | 63,373 
1980.2... 2% 61,003 
TORGr iia ot 74,369] 26,931] 53,503) 58,621] 16,997)|1946....... 
1935. | 68,846] 26,082) 51/808] 39,066] 16,683//1947.... 1.) 
TOBG Sass 2 67,847) 25,196) 51,136) 42.975) 16.226||1948....... 
eR Y Re 66,098 21) 1949... 
1938. 65,24 1920 10,24511 1950!,..... 80,277 60,424 


(1) The total estimated value of livestock on farms, s . 
value ber head a parentheses). i 8, as of Jan. 1, 1950,.was as follows (ave 

cattle $9,873,710,000 ($123. . lk cows $4,350,936,000 ($177.00); Hogs $1,638,964,000 ($27.1 
Stock ‘sheep $480,641,000 ($17.80); Horses $242,879,000 ($45.70): Mules 638,964,000 4 
$655,210,000 ($1.36); Turkeys $38,193,000 ($6.24), ear #214898, 000 Sagres ee 


4 : Aaticdiilive sWheat: Corn, ate Supply; Harvested Acreage 629 
_ Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 


Source: Chicago Board of Trade 3 
Wheat (1,000 bushels) Corn (1,000 bushels) Oats (1,000 bushels) 


Larg- Small-|/ Larg- Small- Ss 1 
est Date est est | Date est = 


Sept. 45, 
Feb. A 7 898 
Ni 1 


June .1|26,450/Oct. 


J 1 Mar. 22/36,207|Sept. : i871 
5 Dec. 24|43,624|Sept. 4 747||Sept. 18|17,868|May 
81226,696|May 21 Dec. 31/48;377/ Aug. Aug. 27/28'011/May 21 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 
Wheat Corn Oats 


High Low High Low High 
Month] Dols.||Month| Dols. |Month] Dols. ||Month) Dols. |Month] Dols. 


‘ 1 45 68 0.2! < 
-98 1.68 5 1.8234 0.35 e 

58 3.50 67 17 0.46 z 

-35 2. 75 344 0.37 0.62 
73 if 6414 05% 0.34 0.48 
81 ae 57 -06 0.28 0.60 
69 6 55% 7834 0.28 0.46 
.07 1.42% -62 13 0,44 0.62% 
43 1.7434 95 .2344 0.56 0.89 
53 1.73% 08 16 9.60 0.8734 
60 1.80% 10 34 0.5834 0.87 
9 2.3: 33. 29 0.74 1.05 
13 3.2114 «31% OT 0,804 1.39 
12 3.184 37 -86 0.7 1.5334 
:79 2,42 1.11 1.59 0,92 


Je muary and February. *March, April and May. %May, November and December. ‘July and 
ember. SNovember and December. ! ‘January and May. 


HIGH AND LOW PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 


Rye—(1910) Aug. 72; Jan., Feb. and Dec. 82, (1915) Sept. 91; Feb. 131. (1916) Feb. 90; Nov. 153, 
17) Ja 1 ‘une 245. (1918) Dec. 154; March 295. (1919) Feb. 124; Dec. 182. (1920). Nov. 
2 5) Sept. 7845; Jan. 17342. (1930) Nov. 45; Jan. 10134. (1935) Aug. 4744; Oct. 6234, 
9 a> (1941) Feb. 4742; Dec. 74. (1942) Oct. 65; Feb. 8744. (1943) March 87; 


+ 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Total harvested acreage of 52 


Total harvested acreage of 52 
crops (exclud. duplications)! crops (exclud,. duplications)! 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 


1,000 | 1,000 } 1,000} 1,000 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 
acres | acres | acres | acres _ 


State 


See ee North Carolina.... 195 
South Carolina.... 4,398 
steveeteee»] 1,163) 1,140) 4,149) I,loo)) Georgia........... 7,305 
Ss sail re eS OL 2 ona 
ode Island...... entucky......... F 1 
innecticut....... 39 379 41! Tennessee......... ( 5,698 
iw k.....-..| 6,466) 6,110 6,488) 6,096/) Alabama.,,,...... 5,810 5,884 
je saien at bia 6,181 6,130 
ASO PRE Sad 5,942, 6,040 
Og Ae 3,388 1395 
Mists aaehemicne 3,794 13,256 
8,7 30,141 
8,483 615 
3,487 3,632 
1,941 2,032 
6,571 7,280 
1,712 1,830 
858 1,054 
a tecesara 1,164 1,280 
Sadayst paleveie-« 484 510 
eiptenstens 4,21 4,147 
eecawtettaieracesa: 2,90 2,980 
Ea ahora ae 6,77 1202 
p Zee idaf wove h 10 == 
it Virginia..... 1 e 27 United States. .|344,932/348,907|352,297|356,041 


Total acreage (1942) 339,307,000; (1943) 347,771,000; (1944) 352,538,000; average acreage (1937-46) 
,000. 
Mnecludes corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghums for grain, sorghums 
forage and silage, cotton, all hay, timothy seed, sweetclover seed, dry edible beans, soybeans for 
ms, cowpeas for peas, peanuts picked and threshed, dry field peas, sorgo for sirup, sugarcane, sugar 
ts, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, broomcorn, artichokes, asparagus, snap beans, lima beans, beets, 
ge, cantaloupes (including honeydews, honeyballs, and miscellaneous melons), carrots, cauliflower, 
y, sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, green peas, peppers, pimientos, spinach, to- 
oes, and watermelons. Red clover seed, alsike clover seed, lespedeza seed, and alfalfa seed are 
uded in the count of-crops, but the acreage is not included because it is mostly duplicated in the 
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630 Agradlinten Meu Production, Consumption of Foods; Eggs 
Meat Production and Consumption of Major Food Com: 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Dep ment of Agriculture 


Lamb and Pork 
Veal Sutton | (exctud. tard) ] All seats 


aioe Cog- oes Con- 8 Con- 

-|‘duc- |jsump-| duc- |sump- = 

obey tion aan tion | tion | tion tion 

Million|Million|Million| Million Million] Million |Million| Million 
i Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Tbs. - von ces I 


r ‘ ; 
ee et 


Boer 


See 


by 
& 


rroyehne 


Hee 


NNONhwo 
® 


1948, ,..| 9, 

1949(pre.) 9,539 99 
IBéeginning 1940, data exclude meat produced in Hawaii and Virgin Island. Beginning 1941, 

sumption is civilian only. Units are carcass weight equivalent; exclude edible offals. 5 
2Includes lard entering into manufactured products. 

8Includes production and consumption for government emergency programs. : 


1 
Apparent Civilian Consumption of Major Food Commodities: 


per Person! |) 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Aver- : 
Commodity age 1948 | 1949 | 1950* Commodity 
1935-39 
Ibs lbs tbs | Ibs 

Meats (dressed)...... 126.2 |146.4/145.0)14 Canned juices 

ts cn iece'es 2.4 55.2 | 63.3) 64.0] 62 FROSORE so orcs ane 
MRE RGolaie ste! cial sis\a'e'a yo 8.1 9.4) 8.8) 9 IDFIGA. 5 ae celas aare 

Lamb and mutton 6.8 6.0) 4.1) 4 Vegetables 

Pork (excl. jard)..... 56,1 | 68.7) 68.1) 71 bee eR ee 

Fish (edible)......... Ub UL 1b BEG FT: CRANOM nn. ane eee 9 
Fresh and frozen..... 5.3 6.3) 6.2) 2 EORTC SS aie, hiaiess 4 
Manned es oso cee 4.8 | 6.2) 4.8) 2 Potatoes ci 5 eco v.00 131 

HEROMON giiicins See oss 1.0 9 Sweetpotatoes....... 21.4 

Poultry products Dry edible beans,.... 8.8 

DEER Nish co cce 5 37.3 | 48.2) 47.0) 48.8]| Sugar (refined) ....... 97.0 | 95 
Chicken (dressed) 17.9 | 23.1) 25.2) 24.2]| Grains : 
‘Turkey (dressed) 2.6. 3.6) 4. 4.8 Corn products: 

Dairy products Corn meal . -o| -22.9 | 1475195 
otal milk... ....... 801 750. |760 |750 Corn sirup. . 7.6 8.2) 8.5 
MEW COBC as \e vis iee. « ain. 0% 5.5 6.8) 7.2) 7.3 Corn starch. of 1.3 La eke 
Cond. and evap. milk 16.7 | 20.2} 19.9] 20.0 Corn sugar........ 2.7 4.0) 4.1 
Fluid milk and cream .| 340 387 |385 {380 Breakfast-eereals. . . 1.6 1.5), 1.6 

Fats and Oils 44.7 | 42.7) 43.4) 43.9 Hominy ii ek es 1.2 2.4) 2,4 
Buber (actual weight) ye ee 40.8 ae Oatmeal) sche 102 3.9 352) Bo2 

LG ane Ens sia is diss’ H ; 2. Barley food products® 1 ? 
Margarine ...<.....\ ee 8.3 5.7 ae Wheat: is : 1 
Shortening. ......... ‘ 9. 9. : Blount ays Lee. 153 136 1135 

6.3 7218.6 Breakfast cereals... 3.7 3.3) 3.3 

~~ Rye HOUR. | ait 2.2 1.4) 1.4 

188.5 |130.4)128.9}121.5 Rice, milled 5 Ise. < 5.6 4.8) 5.7 
48.9 | 53.9] 47.3] 42.5]| Beverages 

Apples (commercial)| 30.4 | 25.8) 26.3 Coffee0, .. 14.0 | 18.2] 18.6 

Other (exe, melons).| 59.2 | 50.7] 55.3) 79 Pia ere bn .67| 56] 259 
Processed Cocoa beans. . 4.4] 3.8] 4.1 

Canned frult......! 14.9 | 18.01 17.21 18 Peanuts (shelled)... .. 4.3 4.4| 4.5 


Population estimates used to obtain per capita consumption figures are official Census estimate 
total population adjusted for underenumeration of children under r| 
eating out of civilian supplies *Preliminary, S;And -for ni tate Perea 


1Data on calendar year basis except for dried fruits which are on a pack ye: is; cil) 
fruits and peanuts on a crop year basis, rice on August 1 year. All years beeta eaeer leesee on 
for fresh citrus, which begins in October of the previous year and rice which begins in August 
previous year. *Not available. 8Excludes canned food products containing small quantities of fishes 
as clam chowder, etc. 4In terms of number of eggs, the apparent per capita consumption was 29 
1935-39, 374 in 1946, 379 in 1947, 386 in 1948, 376 in 1949 and 390 forecast for 1950. 5Computed: ff 
unrounded data. ‘Average 1937-39. Data prior to 1937 are not available. tBased on the U. & consul 
Be edt eecanete greed bons ae: reruey = eda iy by the Secretary of “Agric It 

arley ucts in terms of malt equivalent. 9Includes whi , 

flour. 19Green bean basis. te, whole wheat, and Semc 


Ege Production in the U. S. by Years 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture (in millions) 


1948 | 1949 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 

Ala...| 622} 608}/Ml....| 2,712] 2,800||Minn.| 3,885 

Ariz... 85) _75||Ind.. .| 2,195) 2'239||Miss..| 503} 5 ND: 3 28 Oran 
Ark...| _ 587| . 590||Iowa..| 4,339] 4,398||Mo...| 2,731 1||Ohio.- é 
Calif. .|° 2,614) 2,985||/Kan..| 1,985/#1,918||Mont.| 7230 7|\Okla. . a 
Colo..| 411) 417|/Ky...| 1,203) 1,/248]|Nebr.| 1,811 Oreg. 

Conn.| 496] © 511/|La....| °313| '331||Nev.. 43| " 40||Pa:... 

Del...| 133]. 141||Me.."| 400) 425|/N. H:| 351 NEN 

Fla, 249)" -249//Md...| © 503} »526\|N. J..| 1,487 SC.: 

Ga...| 604) '648||Mass.| 784) 829||N. M.| ‘130| “127/|S, D.: 0 
Idaho.|__308| _272||Mich.| 1,482] 1,563|[N. Y.| 2,237) 2,324|/Tenn. 5| 1,047 


The record high production of 58,530,000,000 eggs was in 1944, 


griculture—Crop Production by States; Farm Credit Administration 631 
_ Grain, Hay, Potato, Cotton, Tobacco, Production, 1949 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 
Winter | Spring f / All Pota- | Cott 
wheat | wheat | Barley Hay toes line = Tobacco 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
tons bushels | — bales! 
660) 3,432 


Rye 


390 
11,470 
45,475 


0 
EF 6,392 
‘yo 1,085 3,98 5,310 
otal... 3,377,790|1,322,924| 901,668| 244,795| 238,104 18,697| 99,305] 401,962]  216,034/1,990,129 
1500 Ib. gross weight. Includes 16,000 bales for other States. 
# ’ 


Farm Credit Administration 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OUTSTANDING (in thousands cf dollars) 
; Source: Farm Credit Administration 


Fed. interme. 


sag ig ase cred. bk. loans Loans to cooperatives 
loans % sat 
to & disc. for—= 
| oa =) » oe. 
fi a = 
‘ “2 s} 
i & | BIZ] gx ree 3 #2 
2 2 ghee ea. | bey | cae |e pean 
® = 

ind of month g 48 3y° ges gg aes ee 87.8 Sane 

= ga ees | Sse] gz | das | 38 |. S88 | 282 

Eo aE ore | yee| sa | ESE | ShL | gee | Bee 

ow Ms] oo OM Om 1, of Sg ons 48s ae 

ge | GE | Bee | s38| 28 | BEE | ges | sas) Sae 

@ 

oe 40 aes | Of8 | ae 238 | aes | moo | <ae 
389—December. 1,835] 76,252) - 20,54 
»40—December. 1,490 74,741 16,461 
4i—December. 2,152) 113,444 16,914 
#42—December. 2,000} 144,644 12,551 


43—December. 
#44—December. 


ee cee 880,13 "579,975 

9—December.| 899,475 423,038 
AIncludes renewals. 
#Amounts in this column are duplicated by the amount.discounted by the Federal intermediate credit 
ks for the two institutions concerned. 
isHxcludes data for associations placed in liquidation. 

4Does not include advances in connection with CCC programs. 
Stncludes data through Apr. 15, 1949. In accordance with Public Law 38, 81st Cong., the Regional 
tricultural Credit Corporation of Washington, D. C., was dissolved and, as of Apr. 16, 1949, its assets 
6 transferred to the Farmers Home Administration. 


248,008 915 
301,887 1,36£ 


632 Agriculture—Farm ty Forest Fires; Exports of Wheat ond 
Debt Outstanding 


tural Economies; data are for Continents 
Amounts held by principal len 


-Farm-Mortgage D 


Source: Bureau of 


Total 
farm- 
mort- 


) | 115,413,385 | 906,077 
ifxcludes territories and possessions. 


regular mortgages only. 


bs ees ers 
Adminia- 
banks 2 4| tration 5| panies ?° 


21930-50, includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts, prior to 


3Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by the Land 
Commissioner. Authority to make new loans expired July 1, 1947. 


by Lender ‘Groups: 

groups 

Life in- | Insured 

surance |commer- 

ecom- ei 
banks7 


call 


Bey 
fe 


Be 
Baeee 
dot bet BO 
Pow 


NR RR 


683, 

793,476 
847,841 
885, 491 


ied 
ee © oWO 


r 172,157 


4Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receive: 
5Successor to Farm Security Administration. Revised series, Data for 1939-41 include loans for te 


purchase. Thereafter data include farm-development (special real estate) loans beginning 1942; 
enlargement loans beginning 1944; and project-liquidation loans 


beginning 1945.” Date also ineBe 


similar loans from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation trust funds. 


®Hstimates based upon direct Jeports from life insurance companies, official 
**Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 


State insurance commissioners, 


reports ca 
” and monthly data received fro 


Life Insurance Association of America and the Institute of Life Insurance. 

71935-50, insured commercial banks; prior to 1935, open State and national banks 

8Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of S 
Dakota. Rural Credit Board completed liquidation during 1945. 


8Included with ‘‘others.’ 


Forest fires in national forests during 1950 had 
burned many more acres by August than in the 
corresponding period of the exceptionally dry year 
of 1949. Totals for the first 7 months follow: 


1950 1949 

Total number of fires 5,502 5,735 

Number man-caused 3,353 * 3,061 
Extra-period fires (not controlled 

within first 24 hours) 53 41 

Acres burned 145,485 58,142 


Total national forest area under protection, in- 
eluding private lands inside national forest 
boundaries, 209,894,000 acres. 

Complete reports for 1949 were issued in July, 
1950. They showed that unusual dryness prevalied 
in many patts of the U. S., thus adding to fire 
hazards, The figures cover only protected areas of 
national and state forests; no reports are available 
from unprotected areas. Totals for 1949 by regions: 


Acres Est, 

Fires Burned Loss 
Pacific States 9,416 32,881 $ 2,522,104 
Rocky Mt. States 5,106 186,441 1,883,407 
Eastern States 17,745 429,840 1,227,062 
Southern States 147,715 13,476,883 34,762,514 
North Central States 12,792 981,374 3,088,844 


Totals, 1949 195,774 15,397,419 $43,483,931 


Hawaii is included in the Pacific list. The 1949 
fire season was worse than average. Montana and 
Idaho had a moisture deficiency of 20% to 43%, 
Sept, to April. The Black Hills in South Dakota 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn 


Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 


Forest Fires Burn Huge Areas; Incendiarism Increases 
Source: Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


T 
t 


had more fires than in any other recorded s 
Southern Idaho had to close forests to travel, 
Toiyabe forest in western Nevada suffered sev re 
While the Pacific coast states had many fim! 
California's burned acreage fell 45% from 7 
previous 4-year average, probably because the st# 
had several immense fires in 1948. The drought 
Oregon and Washington extended from April 
November. Trouble in the South occurred in 1) 
summer and fall and emergency conditions — 
veloped in Arkansas and Mississippi in Octo) 
and November. Drought conditions in the Cent 
states accounted for an increase in fires in OF 
Illinois and Missouri, although the totals w 
under the 1948 figures. 


Firebugs in Southern States 


Causes of fires in 1949: Lightning, 8,255; 
roads, 3,805; campers, 4,165; debris, 18,466; sm 
ers, 17, 447; jumbering, 1, 468; incendiarism, 26, 

Incendiarism shows an increase over 1948 of o& 
6,000 fires. The Southern states accounted © 
22,790; Mississippi led this sad record with 5, 
fires set by firebugs; Florida was next with . 
followed by Alabama with 3,311 fires. Texas, w 
in 1948 had 1,308 incendiary fires, reduced. 
number to 205 in 1949. This incredible lawlessne 
hard to eradicate in backwoods. a 

The Forest Service is multiplying its warnir 
Motor car travellers on highways are cautioned * 
to toss that lighted cigaret stub out of the ¢ 
put out the fire first. Campers are asked to wai 
fires and put out all embers. Yet every year y 
forests are destroyed faster than nature can 
place them. 


t 


Wheat & Flour expec by Countries Named, | Coro Exports by Countries Named © 
and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries | 
Year vee 
(Cal.) North | Argen- Aus- Soviet Argen- | Black ) North ; So 
Total Am’ica tina tralia Russia | Total tina Sea Amica Afri | 
1930 672,094) 361,606] 85,91 76,3 76, 544 276.752} 183,343) 47,114) 
1935 478,872) 146.393| 147.109} 105,181 332,413] 273,09 10,840 
1940 368,753) 197,293) 135,09: 70,4 133,673 4,140 
1941 36,915} 251,19: 5,06' 72,657 Ry fie 
1942 332;223] 216,068] 80,076 SOTO! . . i Sisceelldad odie benef ee SaOOUN ara terb ale 
1943 408,819} 302,931 71,944 33,944) ,..-. ates sinlhatemiees cialine deste Cd ere cca cranes 
944 524,253] 378,155 2,840 63,258) o..0.cvw call deals opdagl eres NS] eee ree 
1945 673,344] 530,412} 90,032 SOOO), «corse scleral inne seteler Rrepei men pause GU (a at ence tee 
1946 624,100] 515,100] 50,000 59,000) : nsicues Hilo Mecag es Seale DOC O Uae clan a 
1947 884,748] 721,748} 83,00 52,000 187,315 
1948 918,000} 680,000 79,000} — 129,000 139; 800 
1949 867,000| 654,000: 65,000 118) 000 183,100! 42,300 134° 000) 


i—Estimated. 


BEEF CATTLE 
nerican Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Tl. Frank 
Sec’y. (87,772 registered.) 
merican Brahman Breeders’ Ass’n, 2711 S. 
- 2, Texas. Harry P. Gayden, 


imerican Brangus Breeders’ Ass’n, Box 81, Vinta, 
a. Raymond Pope, Pres. (1,069) 

erican Charbray Breeders’ Ass’n, 111 West 4th 
Weslaco, Tex., Mildred D. Gloss, Sec’y. (126) 
merican Galloway Breeders’ Ass’n, 361 South- 
st Lansing, Mich., Chas. C. Wells, Sec’y. 


Ass'n, 
Rich- 


American Hereford Ass’n, 300 W. llth St., 
mnsas City 6, Mo. Jack Turner,.Sec’y. (370,015, 
luding 36,476 polled Herefords.) 
“American Polled Hereford Ass’n, 1110 Grand 
e., Kansas City, Mo. D. W. Chittenden, Sec’y. 
7,100, including above.) 
Jed Shorthorn Society, Union Stock Yards, 
go 9, Iill., . D. Swaffar, Sec’y. (10,298 
he through American Shorthorn Breeders’ 


erican ‘Scotch Highland Breeders’ 
, Ill, Rank C. Forbes, Sec’y. (371) 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n, Union 
Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. Clinton K. Tomson, 
ec’y. (47,842, including 10,298 polled shorthorns.) 
Pan American Zebu Ass’n, Cotulla, Texas, Roy 
. Martin, Sec’y. (1,904) 


DAIRY CATTLE 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass’n, Brandon, Vt. C. T. 

onklin, Sec’y. (26,317) 

| Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n of America, 

30 Seiad St., Beloit, Wis. Fred S. Idtse, Sec’y. 

, . 

Dutch Belted Cattle Ass’n of America, Anamosa, 

pbwa. Thomas Stimpson, Sec’y. (61) 

merican Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterborough, 

. H. Karl B. Musser, Sec’y. (89,906) 

Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of America, Brattleboro, 
H. W. Norton, Jr., Sec’y. (177,925) 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 107 N. 6th St., 

slumbus 15, Ohio. Floyd Johnston, Sec'y. (66,766) 

American Kerry & Dexter Club, 1001 N. Dear- 

brn St., Chicago. Cleo Eschen, Sec’y. (30 Dexters) 

American Red Danish Cattle Ass’n, Fairview, 
ch, C. H. Shantz, Sec’y, (166 reg., 790 enrolled) 


DUAL-PURPPOSE CATTLE 

American Devon Cattle Club, Meredith, N. H. 

. J. Neal, Sec’y, (370)~ 

American Milking Shorthorn Society, Cairo St., 

sringfield, Mo. W. J. Hardy, Sec’y. (31,254, in- 

ding 3,100 polled milking shorthorns. ) 

Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdrege 

., Lincoin 3, Neb, F. A. Sloan, Sec’y. (4,402) 

z SWINE 

American Berkshire Ass’n, 601 W. Monroe St., 

bringfield,»Ill. Willard Britton, Sec’y. (21,775) 

Chester White Swine Record Ass’n, Rochester, 

id. Levi P. Moore, Sec’y. (27,342) 

Breeders’ Chester White Record Ass’n, 330 

syal Union Bldg., Des Moines 9, Ia., Lester W. 

ennen, Sec’y. (1,947) 

United Duroc Record Ass’n, Duroc Bldg., Peoria 

Tll. B. R. Evans, Sec’y. (116,149) 

American Essex Swine Ass’n, 1335 E. 2nd St., 

scatine, Ia. i 

Hampshire Swine Registry, 915 Commercial Na- 

onal Bank Bldg., Peoria 2, IH, R. L. Pemberton, 
ey. (58,510) 

National Hereford Hog Record Ass’n, Chariton, 

, A. L. Hizer, Sec’y. (7,484) 

Mmbred Livestock Registry Ass'n, University 
m. St. Paul 1, Minn. L. M. Winters, Sec’y. 
755) 


Ass'n, 


« Agricultwre—Livestock Organizations 
American Purebred Livestock Organizations 


= Source: Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Ind. 
Pedigreed purebred livestock had its best year in 1949, according to the report issued in 1950 
der’s Gazette compiled a total of 1,479,700 listed by associations, a gain of 4%. Beef cattle increased 


but dairy cattle lost ground. Of 16 breeds of swine the total was 13.7% above 1948. Durocs 
ted for one-third of this. The decline in sheep, influenced by losses of ea sheep, was Halted. 


National Mule Foot Hog Record Ass’n, DeGraff, 
aio. G. C. Kreglow, Sec’y. (53) 

OIG Swine Breeders’ Ass’n, Goshen, Ind. Harry 
Miller. Sec’y. (20,323) z 


National OIC Swine Record Ass'n, R. R. 1 
Brookville, O. Mrs. Jane Roper, Sec’y. (2,827) 

Poland China Record Ass’n, Galesburg, IIl. 
C. G. McCahan, Sec’y. (30,038) 

Kentucky Red Berkshire Swine Record Ass'n, 
303 Stanford St., Lancaster, Ky. Hogan Teater, 
Sec’y. (121) 

National. Spotted Poland China Record, 3153 
Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis 8, Ind. Fred L. Oben- 
chain, Sec’y. (49,464) 

Tamworth Swine Ass’n, Hagerstown, Ind. R. H. 
Waltz, Sec’y. (2,547) an ‘ 

American Yorkshire Club, Wallace Bldg., La- 
fayette, Ind., E. Robert Shannon, Sec’y. (9,040) 


SHEEP 
American Cheviot Sheep Society, Rt. 1, Oneonta, 


N. Y. Mrs. Katherine Turrell, Sec’y. (2,553) 
Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n of America, 
301 Block Bidg., Fargo, N . E. M. Gregory, 


Sec’y. (5,545) 

American .Corriedale Ass’n, 100 N. Garth Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. Roilo E. Singleton, Sec’y. (12,188) 

American Cotswold Record Ass’n. Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. F. W. Harding, Sec’y. 

American & Delaine-Merino Record . Ass’n, 
Marysville, Ohio. Walter M. Staley, Jr., Sec’y. 

Black-To Delaine-Merino Sheep Breeders’ 
Ass’n, Dexter, Mich. Robert Mast, See’y. (277) 

Texas. Belaine-Merino Record Ass’n, Brady, 
Texas, George H. Johanson, Sec’y. (2,150) 

Continental Dorset- Club, Hickory, Pa. J. R. 
Henderson, Sec’y. (3,317) 

American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n, 72 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. Mrs. Helen Tyler Belote, 
Sec’y. (26,960) 

Karakul Fur Sheep Registry, Friendship, Wis. 
L. K. Brown, Sec’y. (1,004) 


National Karakul Fur Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n. 
Metamora, Mich. F. Perry, Sec’y. (56) 
United Karakul Registry, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


Mrs. Olive May Cook, Sec’y. (2,000) 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, R. 1, 
West Milton, O. Ralph O. Shaffer, Sec’y. (491) 

Montadale Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, 61 Angelica 
St., St. Louis 7, Mo. E. H. Mattingly, Sec’y. (921) 

American Oxford Down Record Ass’n, Clayton, 
Ind. J. M. McHaffie, Sec’y. (2,254) 

American Ranbouillet Sheep Breeders’ 
San Angelo, Texas, Geneva Caldwell. 
(9,704) 

Romeldale Sheep Breeders’ 
Calif. A, T. Spencer, Sec’y. (187) 

American Romney Breeders’ Ass’n, 200 Dairy 
Bldg., Corvallis, Ore. H. A. Lindgren, Sec’y. 
(1,290) 

American Shropshire Registry Ass’n, Lafayette, 
Ind. Charles F. Osborn, Sec’y. (15,203) 

American Southdown Breeders’ Ass’n, 
College, Pa. W. L. Henning, Sec’y. (8,193) 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, Moscow, Idaho. 
C. W. Hickman, Sec’y. (6,497) 

National Suffolk Sheep Ass’n, Middleville, Mich. 
C. A. Williams, Sec’y. (4,538) 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, Rt. 5, Fulton, 
N. Y. Ralph E. Owen, Sec’y. 


Ass’n, 
See’y. 


Ass’n, Winters, 


State 


GOATS 
American Angora Goat Breeders’ Ass’n, Rock- 
springs, Texas, Mrs. Thos. lL. Taylor, Sec’y. 
(3,454) 


American Goat-Society, Mena, Ark. R. D. Weis, 
Sec’y. (3,595) 

American Milk Goat Record Ass’n, 
Mass. V. B. Bennett, Sec’y. (4,147) 


HORSES 
American Albino Horse Club, Naper, Neb. Ruth 
E. White, Sec’y. (71) 
Appaloosa Horse Club, Moscow, Idaho. George 
B. Hatley, Sec’y. (612) 
Arabian Horse Club of America, 111 W, Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. Frank Watt, Sec’y. (635) 


Ipswich, 


‘ 
¢ 


Agriculture—Livestock Organizations; Family Feod Plans 


& 


634 
B t Horse Corporation of 
Ww 5 sh, aries J, Brant, See’y. (300) 


Cleveland Bay Society 
Va. A. Mackay Smith, Sec’y. 


Breeders’ Ass’n of the U, S. Union 
= py be Chi lll. Margaret Coridan, 


cago, 
Sec’y. 
yn, 


of America, White Post, 


Hubbard, Ia., 


American Cream Horse Ass 
Mrs, Karene Bunker Topp, Sec’y. (11) « 


American Hackney Horse Society, 42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Mrs. J. Macy Willets, Sec’y- (165) 
Standard Jack & Jennet Registry of America, 
“ Garden City, Kan. Mrs. Nancy 


{71) 


Morgan Horse Club, 90 Broad St., New York 4, 


N. Y. F, B. Hills, Sec’y. (452) 


Morocco Spotted Horse Ass’n of America, Green- 


field, Ia., Le Roy Fritz, Sec’y. (94) 


Palomino Horse Ass’n, 7118 Reseda Boulevard, 


Hineman, Sec’y. 


Reseda, Calif., Williard Beanland, Sec’y. 


Palomino Horse Breeders of America, Mineral 
Wells, Texas. H. Arthur Zappe, Sec’y. (892) 


Percheron Horse Ass’n of America, Union Stock 


. : 
ae 


? 7 


Ss. 4 
Sec’y. (4,477) 


American 
L. B. Wescott, 


See’y. (3,000) 


x 


N. = 
Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. Mrs. Anne Brown, Sec’y. | Thoroughbreds) 


(253) 


Pinto Horse Society, Concord, Calif. George M. 


Glenning, Sec’y. 


h P Soci of America, Universi 
ene are pee, Mich. Frank H. § 


Michigan, 
See’y. (37) 


Family Food Plans; Weekly, per Member 


Source: Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Family members 


Children through 12 years: 


yellow 
vegetables 


Citrus fruit, 
Potatoes, 
potatoes 
Other veg 
etables and 


9-12 months 1-12) 0-8 } 1-0 6 0-4 
i-3 years... 2-0 | 0-8 | 1-12] 6 |40-12 
4-6 years 2-4 | 1-0 | 24 6 1-4 
7-9 years. ........ 2. 1-12} 2-8 634] 1-12 
Bote BME GT AM fas sale 's fos) «fay. c covets 2-12] 2-4 | 2-8 7 2-4 
ris: 
LOS CTIG)W II Ree 2-12] 2-8 |.3-8 7 |42-12 
MGR O WORRG. von we hace ke cae 2-12] 2-8 | 3-8 6 . | 42-12 
oys: 
MPS MORIE Naya ual whee swiss bwin 3-0 | 3-8 | 3-8 7 3-0 
DOSE MOOEMA ERGs Cs ssa ar se cuca ss 3-8 | 4-8 | 3-8 7 3-4 
Women: 
Sedentary 2-8 | 1-12) 3-4 5 8 
Moderately active 3-8 | 2-8 | 2-8 8 5 2-12 
Very active..... 3-12] 3-0°'| 3-4 | 4-0 5 0 
Pregnant. .... ~0 -8 | 2-4 | 3-0 74| 43-0 
PNMUTEIIS sy outs winiss « 2 4-0 | 4-8 | 3-0 | 3-8 | 10%|#3-0 
6O\ years OF Overs... ..........085 8-8 | 2-12] 2-0 | 3-0 5}4| 2-8 
en: 
BEMODGAIY craic sist arches. us )diewas a8 3-8 | 2-8 | 2-8 | 3-8 5 2-12 
Physically active............... 3-12) 3-0 | 3-4 | 4-0 5 3-0 
With heavy work.......0....... 4-0 8 0 =a 5 3-8 
BOTVORTH OD OVERS... he 5 acne 3-8 | 2-12| 2-12| 3-0 534) 2-12 
Children through 12 years: FAMILY FOOD PLAN 
Oe12 months.......65...0.. eae 1-8_| 1-12) 0-8 | 1-0 6 0-4 
1-3 years. 1-12] 1-12) 1-0 |} 1-0 514] 40-8 
4-6 years. . 1-12} 1-12] 1-8 | 1-4 5%| 1-0 
7-9 years. . 2-0 | 2-0 | 2-8 } 1-8 544} 1-8 
10-12 years 2-4 | 2-4 | 3-0 | 1-12] 6 1-12 
Girls: 
13-15 years 2-4 | 2-4 | 3-4 | 1-12} 6%] 42-0 
PERU DALAL Tain Sis), 4 che Giens'citeh eve, « 2-4 | 2-4 | 3-0 | 1-12] 5 |42-0 
Boys: 
REO WORE foie id ote vig osenc as saree 2-8 | 2-8 | 4-0 | 2-4 64%] 2-0 
POUR RTSUSI Wy x c.kie dsb iis sie ee ¢ 2-12) 2-8 | 5-0 | 2-8 634} 2-0 
Women: 
PICO RUAI Sale ier. lati visis es oh Sia 2-4 | 2-0 } 2-4 | 1-12) 5 2-0 
Moderately active.............. 2-4 | 2-0 | 3-0 | 1-12} 5 2-0 
MEEVR DULG) ork <5 vitae asecs crtrei fuk » 2-8 | 2-8 | 4-0 | 2-0 5 2-0 
Pregnant. 3-0 | 2-8 | 2-8 | 2-0 744| 42-4 
Nursing...... 3-8 | 3-12] 4-0 |. 2-4 | 1014} 42-8 
aiee years or over>......,.. 2-8 | 2-4 |} 2-8 | 1-12| 5 2-0 
en: 
REKEOTIUAR MENT I Nids ce = ba aia see viete 2-4 | 2-0 | 3-0 | 1-12} 5 | 2-0 
Physically active...............| 2-8 | 2-8 | 4-0 |] 2-0 5 2-0 
With heavy. work............... 2-8 | 2-8 | 6-0 | 2-8 5 2+0 
6O0years or'over®...........2. 05. 2-8 } 2-4 | 3-4 | 1-121 5 2-0 


inant i 


Horse 
cate Houston Sexes J. Me Hudington, 


American Saddle Horse Breeders Ass’n, 
ith St., Louisville, Ky. C. J. Cronan, 


American Shetland Pony Club, 518 E. Duba 
South Bend, Ind. Wayne C. Kirk, 9: 


American Shire Horse Ass’n, 319 E. 4th 
Des Moines, Iowa. E. F. Fox, Sec*y. (15) 

U. S. Trotting Ass’n, 1349 E. Broad St. Colur 
bus 5, Ohio. Ken McCarr, Registrar. (4,006) | 
ffolk Horse Ass’n, Clinton, N.- 
ec’y. (4) 
Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Ass’n 
America, Lewisburg, Tenn. Miss 


The Jockey Club, 250 Park Ave., 
Marshall 


= 
4 “ye 
< “4 1. se. 


Ass'n, Rt, 
™g6) 


Sec’y. ( 


ord House 
: 7 


ew Yo 


N 
Cassidy, Sec’y. 


Pao RNIN ror OI ooaan BONN ONNNINSAD NNONN SISINO& 


45 
7-12) 
3-4 


1Or its equivalent in cheese, evaporated milk, or ary milk 


2Count 142 pounds of bread as 1 pound of flour. Use as much as possible in the form of whole-g 


enriched, or restored products. 


8For small children and pregnant and nursing women 
is also needed. For elderly persons and for persons whi 


served each week. 


5The nutritive content of the weekl 
based on the National Research Cou 


woman, 


small servings of liver or other organ meats should. | 


y food quantities for a man and a woman 60 years of over 
neil’s recommended daily allowances for the sedentary man * 


, cod-liver oil or some other source of vitamin. 


© have no ortuni < 
shine, a small amount of vitamin D is also desirable. RP ty for exposure to clear § 


4To meet iron allowance, 1 large or 2 


' 


t 


Pee Cee Se ee ee ee Pe By ee ey eee 
[Sim a = 

#2 Foods—Nutritive Values wae 
Nutritive Value of 1 Pound of Selected Foods, as Purchased 
: “Tables of Food Composition in Terms of Eleven Nutrients,” U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Miscellaneous Publications No. 572, 1945. 
_ Note: Parentheses, imputed value; trace, small amounts. 


a 2 & g Q 
: Se Fs kg a aoe 49 3 
$ sell ieee o7 [Paes StS hone BS} eo berg poe ies i 
es} ei] g | Se] = | 28 |-§ | $2 | 22 |e] & | ge 
‘Fooditem | &3 | & et Of2| Ome kia | Banh Reo) we eae 
= Inter- 5 
Cal- Grams Milligrams nat’l Milligrams 
ories units 
312| 15.9} 17.7| 22.2) 536) 422 .3| (720)| 16} .78 zs) 6 

mm: . 
airoat Croce | 943} 13.2) 90.81 . 18.2] (440)| (350)| ©3)|ca,750)!. Gia} 6d 
eecream, plain|’ 953 18.2} 55.8] 94/4] © 599] 47 ”.5| 2,450 at 6 ey Ss 

se: - 

108.5} 146.6] _7.7| 3,963] 2,769] (2.6)| 7,920 20; 2.29] ¢9 0 
Beart 7.2 19°5 '194] (2.1) (150) 08] 1.32 (3) ® 
636} 51.7] 46.5} 2.8} 218! 848] 10.9] 43590 47| 1.35 3} ©) 
1,480} 73.1] 132 0 41|"- 790] 10.9] (0 45] .58| 19.7 0 
85.8 59 0 50| 926) 12.7 © 53] 168) 23.2 0 
1,433] 72.6) 127 0 41, 781) 10.9] (0)| 45] 57] 19.6 0 
866] ~ 67.9] 66.0, 0 38] 731} 10.2] (0) 80] 1.00] 22.4 0 
1,326] 59.3]: 121] ~o 35|  640| 9:0] + (0)| +3.75| ~—-.73| «16.0 0 
1,070} 60.4 92 0 37| 651]. 9.2 ® 3:81] 175] 16.3 0 
88.5 41 0 50} 953} 13.2] (0) 80| 1.25] 29.2 0 
984} 67.2] 72.2] 16.3 41; 726] 10.0] (0)| 1.41) 1.36] 13.8 0 
64:0} 15.0 41] 745] 10.4 0) ‘86 04] 10:7 0 
597| (89.9)| (19.1)] (16.3) 36] 1,693] 54.9] 87,000] 1.23] 12.73] 73.0) 140 
Ot cms deat ae 29.7|.°(0)| 95} 1.16] 21.6 
56.0] 34.9 0 44| 604] 5.3] Trace 31 40\5.28. Sinead 
ess 61.3) 61.3 0 70|  973/ 11.6| Trace 38 58] 24.0]...... 
idle... ...,.- 38.8] 5.1 0 43/1445). 2.0) 5. 114}, 298}, Ble eeee) 
eans, Peas 
25.9] 9,1) 86.3] (222)} (699)| (15.4)| 310 22 21) 3.6 16 
* 99.9} . 6,8] 281.9] 672] 2,102] 46. 1.07| 9.6 8 
eas, split..... 111.2} ® 4:5}. 280:1] 331) 1,802] 27:2] 1,680| 3.94) 1.30] 13.8 9 
eanut butter. 118,5| 217.0] 95.3} 336] 1,784] ~— 8. 72| 73.5) © (0) 
fegetables 
a Te SARS 71| 211) 3.1] 3,430 54 59] 3.9) - 113 
13.6) 1.5] 42.8} 115] 288] 4.2 20] 45] 26] ~~ 7 58 
9.8 ‘3| 31.5] 266], 180] 4.5] 2.560] :32| 411 2.5 79 
sects 5.4 13] ° 326 92} 146| 3.4 go} 11 at 1.4 34 
srussels sprouts 15.4, 1.8]. 312] 119]: -273] 4:6] 1,390]  -40] (.22)| G9)! * 328 
Jabbage....,. 95, 4.6 5 t7-Bl Leet = 108 1.7) ) 270). e28— — 9] 173 
Sarrots.....!: 179| 4.8) 1.2} 37.21 156|— 148] 3.2] 48,000] 27 26) 2.0 24 
63| 4.9 ‘4|-- 10:0 45(0 9 ta7| 2.2] '200| - 221 92/12] 141 
BL Ses 63) 3.7 6 10-6) 143) 114]? 1.4 0} —:09 12 ‘9 20 
ig6|.--6.4|° 2.1) 35.5 16| 208 19| 680). 327th 24nd 20 
PA 144]. 11:3], 17z|. 21.0] 655|- 180]  6:4| 21,950) 135] «-L.01)' (2.4)| 335 
57| 3.8 6} 9.1 69 73|- 16] -1; 120) 423 6 24 
208} 6.0 fol acat. 137} =. 188k 22 V5 |o 510 6 38 
206} 13.7 '3) 36.1 45| _ 249] 3.9| 2,390]. :72| i387) 42 54 
325] 7.6 4| 72.8 42|" 213} 2.7 70|  .40| 115] 4 64 
ae! 92}. 8.6) 1.1] 119 1 905| -11.2135,040] 44 :90| . 2.6] 219 
Pee 91, 4.0} 1.2] 16.0 44| 108| 2:4] 4,380]  :24 16] 2.5 93 
‘urnips.....-. 136] 4.3 ‘8 28:0] 158] 134] = 2.0 26 24} 18} 118 
truit, fresh: : 
Boi... | anal %-1.2| ... 1.6] “60:6 24 40| 1.2)  360| 15} 08] 1.0 18 
es coe 299| 3.6 ‘6| 69.9 24 85|>) 18) 21,300] 2. -27|— =o ae 99 
900 ‘6| 1.4] 233.4) (86)|  (32)| C.4)} (140)] (09)! (€09)) G5) (8 
133] 15 ‘6| 30.3 51 BA .9| (70) 06 | et 
by cet 123} 2:5) 1:7] 24:4] (39)| (28)| G3 Ol a8 re OD apes Dy 
164} 2:9 ‘7| 36.6} 108 75| 1.8) (620)| 25] +~——-.08 ‘sl 162 
204, 2:0]. -.4| 48.0 32 gs} 2.4] 3,530} .08} + =.19] 3.6 31 
262] 2.6] 1.5| 59.6 49 e0|- 1a 90} :08| 16 ‘5 16 
242) 3.0 ‘9| 55.6 73 86|  2.2| 1,510| :63| (13)| 2.4 20 
56] 15 [31k 2 flee Leal" -- 100). mes OSt raion 3 28 
1,597 2.3 .9| 395.0) Trace} Trace] Trace (0) (0) (0) (0) 0 
Hole-erain...| 1,638} 60.81, 7.7} 341.4) 277] 1,675} 21.8] - (0)| 2.13) 94) 7.9 0* 
Wheat’ patent| 1,611; 49.0| 4.1) 344.6 36} '422| 3.0) (0)| 80} .15) 3.5 0 
Whole wheat,.| 1.633} 59.0| 9.1) 328.7] 173] 1,748] 17-3]  (0)| 2.53) 56) 25.3 0 
read: 

“light. ...| 1,194} (29.1)| (15.4)|(234.7)| (100)| (436)) (3.6) (0) 71|  (.18)} - (6.0) 0 
White senrich. 1,186 : Bab 9.1] 237.4] (254)} (454) . (8.0) (0)| (1.i0)} €70)} (0.0) 0 
mholé wheat..| 1,187| 43.1]. 15.9] 217:9| (272)| 1,680] 11.8] ()| 1.28) ~ .70) 16-1 0 
jookies, +t: 

a ee 8st) 990| 27.2| 57.7} 340.5] (100)] (295)| (2.7)} (0)} G16)| G16) (2.3) 8 
ree eo! a 3sol 37.2! 27.71 245.6] (254)! (454)| (8.0) (| 2.10)! 701 Goo 0 


(01 Mg.; may not be available because of presence of oxalic acid. 
68 Mg.: may not be-available because of presence of oxalic acid. 


Aa 


apie yer Peet eee — PVA, , 
; we ie. al cla se 
= 636 United States—Imports and Exports 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION = 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Imports and Exports, by Years ~ 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division, Office of 
International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, May 1950. : 


| 


Exports (1) General |Imp. for consum,, 3 ‘otal Excess 
Year |———_—__________——__| imports |—_——_—____ 2 
(cal.) | Total (1)) Domestic| Foreign (2-4) Free Dutiable 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 


920... 8,080,481 147,535 | 5,278,481 | 3,115,958 | 1,985,865 
1925.. 4.818,722 91,126 | 4,226,589 | 2,708,828 | 1,467,391 
1930.. 8,781,172 62,009 | 3,060,908 | 2,081,123 | 1,032,954 
1935. 2,243,081 39,793 | 2,047,485 | 1,205,987 832,918 
1937... 3,298,929 23: 3,083, 1,765,248 4 1,244,60. 
1938. . 3,057,169 37,271 | 1,960,428 | 1,182,696 766, ~ 
1939... 3,123,343 83 2,318,081 | 1,397,280 878,819 

1940... 3,934, 86, 2,625,379 | 1,648,965 891,691 A; 
1941, . 5,019, 127,277 | 3,345,005 | 2,030,919 | 1,191,035 aq 
1942.. 8,003,113 5,87. 2,755,893 | 1,778,623. 1,001,693 5, 
1943. 12,841, 123,364 | 3,381,498 | 2,192,852 | 1,197,249 9, 
1944, 14,161,544 97,1 3,928,866 | 2,717,986 | 1,169, 10. 
1945... 9,584,684 220,941 | 4,159,138 | 2,749,345 | 1,348,756 5 
1946*. 9,502,513 |+ 236,969 | 4,932,565 | 2,897,669 | 1,894, 4, 
1947* 15,162,352 177,937 | 5,755,701 | 3,454,003 | 2,211,674 9,58: 
1948* 12,532,093 120,965 | 7,123,834 | 4,174,523 | 2,917,509 5,5: 
1949* 11,885,196 115,003 | 63626,333 | 3,886,254 |! 2,711,805 5,37 


*Data subject to further revision. hee i 
1In addition to regular commercial exports the data for war and postwar years include aid and relief? 
shipments as shown in the table on page 639. Goods supplied to eccupied areas through United States 

armed forces are included beginning 1947. Supplies shipped to United States armed forces abroad f 
their own use are excluded. : 
2“General imports’? include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising or? 
consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. ¥t 
2“Imports for consumption’’ include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandis: 
or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse for consumption. 4 
4#Due to the inclusion of revisions in the value of tin ore imports, the values shown here for 1942-484 
ear amsporls and duty free imports. for consumption are somewhat higher than those previously; 
reported. : 
4 


U. S. Merchandise Exports’ and Imports’, By Continent 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division, Office 
International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, May 1950 


For explanation of data see footnotes of preceding table. y 
(Value in thousands of dollars) .F 


it 
q 


Ba Value of exports to Value of imports from 
ear 
(eal.) No. So. Asia & No. So. Asia & 
Europe? | Amer. | Amer. | Oceania| Africa || Europe’| Amer. | Amer, | Oceania 
1915.| 2,573,408] 558,803) 144,129) 241,186] 37,145)|| 546,362] 509,458) 322,282) 365,865 
1920.| 4,466,091)1,929,163) 623,917) 1,043,184] 165,662]|1,227,843]1,662,663) 760,999|1,476,69 
1925. | 2,603,750/1,138,354) 402,606) 676,081 89,057|/ 1,238,513) 980,534! 518,797/1,396,602 
1930. | 1,838,377|1,019,229] 337,508) 555,707 92,362|| 908,846) 761,711] 433,516| 889,28 
1935.| 1,029,241) 531,331) 174,341) 451,741 96,219)| 598,716) 494,557) 281,472] 631,018 
1937 .| 1,359,610) 840,126) 318,354) 678,919) 152,158]| 843,329} 690,475) 422,026/1,035,689 
1938.| 1,325,943] 739,994) 299,713} 610,439] 118,350|) 567,226) 490,226) 262,61 | 
1939.| 1,289,753] 802,196} 329,127) 641,077]. 115,023 ‘ 580,6) 317,267| 726,289 
1940. | 1,645,428)1,065,832| 435,584) 713,69 160,609}) 390,161} 693,408) 395,105}1,015, 
1941, | 1,846,928]1,520,011| 527,37 748,574| 504,266)| 280, 1246) 674,285/1,246,801 
1942. | 4,008,989)1,829,365) 375,836] 1,048,995) 815,804|| 220,109]1,113,874| 647,834 0,4 
1948. | 7,633,088/2, 411,480] 1,406,468]1,507,353)| 239,507|1,682,379| 775,611] 480,190 
1944.] 9,363,897|2,086,859| 540,277) 1,406,265) 861,404|| 289,294|2,033,742| 931,272] 452,245 
1945.| 5,514,814/1,919, 645,226] 1,202,821) 523,671!) 409,450/1,898,323 578,250 
1946 .| 4,108,684/2,531,605/ 1,152,211) 1,459,176) 487,807|| 802,117|1,641,865) 1,117,595) 1,064,726 
1947 . 45,686,057) 3,829,484] 2,353,642/42,649,634| 821,471|| 820,040)2,143,78411,254,229|1.210.313] 3 
1948, |44,279, 188] 3,395,277) 1,911,582) 42,282,338] 784,672||1,121,133|/2,539,649] 1,559,766|1,509,582) 393,708 
1949 , 144,114,528! 3,298,313] 1,558,955) 42,412,734| 615,670I! 925,416|2,494 2881 1,502,262 1'366,6201 337,743 


1Bxports, including reexports. °General imports. %Iceland included in Europe in all year: 
4Includes Army civilian supply shipments. Pp years shown 


U. S. Merchandise Exports, Including Re-exports 
under Aid and Relief Programs : 4 


Source: Prepared in the Department of Commerce by Special Programs Bran 
Office of International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Conbia: Man ibBe, = DNisog 


A 


Army civilian ~ Other 4 
Year supplies UNRRA Lend lease vellot! ang ; 
$740,903,000 $39,723,000 
5 4,932,739,000 26,900,000 j 
eins oenenanere 10,356,533,000 57,980,000 
$609,000 11,297,514,000 119,762,000 
357,047,000 5,559,810,000 125,929,000 
1,013,908,000 652,901,000 108,307,000 | 
i 387,165,000 23,499,000 337,336,000 | 
THAS ee rt os as 901,440,000 : 2767,000. 21,881,000 3569,411,000 


a py pimuaie. ak a8 Pia Pr eee 
1Includes shipments by ‘‘Private ef’’ Agencies, such as Red Cross and Church groups, and 
in 1946-1948, shipments under the following special programs: Greek-Tur : 
Retugee Organization, United States Foreign Aid, and Interim Aid. Kish Ald... tptemahoamy 
rks el 1948 only; lend-lease shipments included in total exports but not reported separately 

ereafter. 

8Includes ‘‘private relief’ shipments for January-December 1948, and shipments under other program) 
for Jan.-June 1948, Exports under the especial programs in the latter half of t a 
total export figures but were not reported separately. : he year. ere anciideg 


Et 2 a ae oa 


United States—Foreign Trade 637 


‘United States Foreign Trade, with Leading Countries 
For explanation of data see footnotes to table on page 636 : 


epared in the Department of Commerce by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division, Office of 
ernational ‘Trade from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, May, 1950, 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


1946 


cy z 
_ Country 


Exports! |[mports? | Exports! |Imports? | Exports! |Imports? | Exports! 


aise 4,314] 34,486 A 19,729 
Bie Se 37/13 3,757 269 4,061 
‘ie ene 380,866] 179,919] 1291149] 97,509 
et See 145,89 8,970] 150,910} . 956 
114/28 129/261] 149/351] 97.636 
49,024 3/01 48" "20 
308,616 103,733 306,835 94,640 
5,711] 448,797 , 46 
497,307 513,92 381,942 551,940 
11/39 16, 21/302 
1,912,174! 1,553,561] 1,939,464! 1,512,085 
74 52,8 18, 34,809 
105,468 179,05 142,237 52,469 
273,398 120,345 H 106,427 
197,295} . 236,474 175,875 241,470 
28,622 2,9) 4 22,36. 
440,966]. 375,013} 380,260) 387,496 
56: 212. i "36 
Sere Fale 53,800 5,951 93,263 46 
46,986 35,212) ' x 
743, 18,885 32,375 17,092 
36,352 30,070 3! 323 
+ 25,764 31/136 25,.837| 40,214 
36,463 38,973 26.273 27,416 
Se aca ae 591,198 3,009] 497,206] 61,236 
oe Morocco. . ; 6,691 12,265 179) 
Fre Hoh West Africa 18,378 8,610 21,965 2,343 
Germany?........ 862,719 31,728 ,30 45,467 
lean es n 74,426 ; 60’ 
nea Sean 238,462 19,480 186,634 15,723 
Cb Ay: 44,817 44,171 44,859 43,297 
Ma laicdoe eccwhiid: » 20,204 18,849 23,836 19,782 
27,26 13,196 33,569 15,217 
a apr w A : 2,401 84,198 3,566 121,300 4,27! 
ature 237, '690 8 298,216 265,250) 253,127 238,749 
donesia (Ne 
~ lands Indies) 433,921 103,591 436,599) "92,273 486,576) 124,311 120,370 
Be rate fi 33,988 23,400 43,650 26,692 79,428 16,400 
Fi 88,819 ,785 36,983 664 62,655 ,65 
Sere ect 68,657 499,869 43,758 417,905 94,025 458,060 71,218 
Pathaigte tii ts 83,430 414,454 35,403 324,739 62.732 467,519 81,966 
Oe Sac Oi ,661 ,167 70,052 3,031 52,237) 333 
Bee Sears 75 11,830 319 33,268 12,599 22,5365 38,949 
BP, ee eee 2.8.8. 35 27,106 48; 41,121 ,07' 
Sasa a i 12,875 6.689 11,350 ,583 13,054 45,602 10,913 
126,801 65,752 284,112 81,998] 4269,244 37,627 195,602 
pint danse 232,777 629,898 246,689 521,506 246,230 462,417 244,158. 
18,173 1,576 17,78: 16,808 §,424 
Br pias 22,906 383,733 26,477 309", 648 43,476 283,837 §9,175 
tilles (Curacao) . 46,133 66,925 72,955 81,512 120,048 82,447 110,451 
Newfoundland & 
Labrador...... 26,293 39,924 31,426 32,260 39,701 18,515 38,689. 
ew Zealan 4,748 76,768 27,624 34,111 30,450. 42,570 24,374 
6,436 17, : 20,577 11,698 15,708 6,697 
12,115 1,787 31,386 9,542 31,073 6,903 30,566 
13,231 146, "058 22,109 84,617 33,487 90,540 31,483 
16,994 6,129. 45,552 27,697, 
Blestine and 
Transjordan.. 22,947 31,689 5,105 31,806 5,194 681,094 85,987 
anama, Repub. of 5.801] 172,162 6,710 91/913 81949] 115,740 11,190 
Som apie os tis'.5. 5 35,997 91,561 41,701 66,524 34,918 86,172 40,257 
ilippiries, 
Republie of. ... 39,712 439,51 161,725 467,776 227,925 439,108 206,259 
oland & Danzig... 258 107,70 ; 55,675 1,249 23,524 3,335 
23,273 20,971 76,157 19,980 52,416 13,614 


Portugal. ..... 2. 
Saudi Arabia: : 
iam (Thailand 


LE aan ere 48,310 32,651 26,857 26,471 34,833 50,407 24,305 
PIMA os es f 11,458 7,17: 13,884 8,489 13,288 
weden. ........ 47,097) 397,612 92,622 118,027 91,300 85,431 54,606 
witzerland...... 98,480 194,371 83,381 171,483 105,783 142,603 93,079 
aiwan (Formosa) 5,9 116 53,105 1.66 


36 85 , 
68,352 82,153 57,225 100,886 49,977 120,386 55,698 
150,575] _ 413,938 111,119} 492,111 135,224) 266,049 116,351 


parkey-...... >. 
Union of South 
fri 


i eae 
nited Kingdom. 156,410] 1,103,243) 204,903} 644,104 289,525 700,431 226,804 
WURUAY. cy ae 48,221 75,491 37,753 60,226 57,725 4,636 54,148 
OBL Seer era 100,573 149,069 77,102 27,879 86,825 6; 617 39,140 
enezuela........ 119,623 426,783 173,490 516,623 270,761 518.525) 278,754 
Yugoslavia....... 126/614 1,225) 31,490 5,760 8,017 5,025 20,899 14,888 


| tExports, including re-exports. Data include merchandise shipments’ as indicated in footnote 1 on 
able, page 636. 


_2General imports. 

8Includes atmy civilian supplies beginning 1947. 

_ 4Revised to include the adjustments made in 1949 in the value of tin ore imports. 
5The figure for India includes Pakistan in 1946 and 1947. 
“Includes trade with Israel. 2 
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638 United States—Foreign Trade by Classes; Distilled Spirits” 
United States Foreign Trade, by Economie Classes 


Prepared in t) sty sharon erce by Special 
international Trade. om parle “lata of t of the Bureau of the 
xplanation of data see footno 


ie Value of.domestic exports 
ear 

.) |. Crud Crud Manu’dj Semi- | Finish. | Crude? | Crude iManu’d Semi- | Fi 
Say Mater’ls Foodst’s Foodst” *s|Manuf’s|Manuf’s|Mater’Is|Foodst’s|Foodst’s|Manuf’s Manu 


1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars | dollars collars 


rE: 
43,334 748,065 
r 98,089 r '002;161 
4, 2,4 


741,633] 1,421,974] 1, Ht 


iigeneral Gaaeets through 1933: aborts fox Soneeipton. oe 
2Due to the inclusion of revisions in the value of tin ore imports, the values shown here for 1 
imports of crude materials are somewhat higher than those previously reported. 
Note: Total irre e ge exportse were yalued at $3,174,136,000 in 1946; $3,959,683,000 in 19 
$3.4 272, 680, $00 in 1948; and $3,576,028,000 in 1949. 
Agricultural tmoorte 4 for eee were valued at $2,292,072,000 in 1946; $2,754,169,000 in 
$3,150,294,000 in 1948; and $2,897,590,000 in 1949. 


Foreign Trade in Distilled Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wines 


Source: Food Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce 


U. S. EXPORTS DISTILLED SPIRITS U. S. IMPORTS DISTILLED SPIRITS 
(in proof gals. (in tax gals.) 


SOS CO Re 1946) 1947) 1948 < 
Rum...... 37,560| 13,496] 18,301} + See ae eee nee 
Whiskey. .| 1,185,129|1,447,533] 590,414] 1,074,347||Brandy...| 1.248.406) 325,744) 518,437) 603.2 
Other Seay: 
distilled...|- 320,714| 458,351| 101,436] 390,603 
Of the Exports the American Republics took Is 3 5, 141; ‘1 1627 "370,984| 415,: 
Ch an ot il B 53,767 
Whiskey 200. 52 188) B94 71, 309 96,472 
er. 
distilled,, 14,167] 28,869 8, 2851 8,085 
Sahiomente from U. S 
Non-contiguous Territories ing =) 
RD... .. 12,764) 5,7 na 320,714] 10,126] 17,345] 21,058 
Whiskey.-| 672,699 558148] +02,208| na way i 
er 
araistiiea.. 107,947 68,166 *4,954 na beverages! 4,471,820! 159,575 124.863 19,468 
aska 
Whiskey... 321,210] 395,777] *63,915| na ae 18s . : 
er Ppments car lon-cont T 
distilled..} 19,961) 27,201} *5,250| na to 'U, 5; (in proof galives) aa 
Pu’to Rico Puerto 
pynibkey. 4 Seth Boaas eiT98 al Rico 
Mie os is ; Rum...| 4,610,512} 469,598} 383,703] 1,043.39 
Other a , 5 ,043,39 
vite 2,777| 3,842) 2,856) 4,832||vacgicyay| 108691) 8,554) 8,677) 2a 
rginisl, Rum....| 688,945} 204,583] 136,390 : 
gue 34} 4,814] 79,553| + Re ; , ‘ota 
Whisce 44,695). 30,228] 23246]. 3,a72|] Quakey| olf 2ial 7,077 . 
cstiliea..| 31,510] 18,819] 26,695] 57,478 Brandy..\o) 7h) "eel. eae 
uam 5 F 
Rum...... 0} . 2,714] 1,303 
My idekew: bs 12,134} 100,381} 64,199 39,242 Shipments. ot wines oe, Non -contirngas 
er erri mn gallons 
uetie eT — oe 14,273! 8,621] virg'n Tal's.| ol Ol 61,469] 
NE (I N 
Wines..... 1 616,826) 358,196) PS 27,053| ont, 886 || Ora a eee ees 
Shipments of Wines ioe U.S. to " 
Ne Remsen guious ‘ferettories mee EXPORTS MALT LIQUORS (In gallons 
Awall.... j 
Alaska... .| --66339| 73°098| *19'458| ba liquors... 7,395,495|7,605,243|6,562,462| 5,537,94 
Puerto Rico} 16,499] 18,435] 14’702] 12,384 
Virgin Isl, . 5,582| 27641) 84/819]  2’319 
gee Gag 1,404] 22'583| 8\393|11;134|| Shipments trom, 0S. te Non-cousauane 
IMPORTS OF WINE (in gallon 
Biamorens 545,741{ 181,974] 375,295 me), 1, 119|| Hawali....| 1, eee 245)2,45: * H 
Vermouth.,| 1,159,187] 861,556] 978,668|1,021/413]| Alaska... 754,156|1 408, 136 2106) bet shi | 
Still wines Puerto Rico i 788, bi i) 379, 605/38, 578,551|4 293; 14 
14% oF : Virgin Isl. 107 p86 ; 100,47 77| 138,956 a 
eS - 3 uam..... 
cohol..... 935,944] 519,036] ¥ 868,448] 1,096,039 634,486] 1,356,50011 6; 4 
More than 
jv aleo- U. s. Imports 


* eae j 
S "Aas is Berens: for 3 months (Jan.-March) only, Statistics on shipments to these two territori 


jIncluded in ‘‘Other distilled.’’ 
NA—Not available. ¢. 


SoRSASO 2,369,915) 689,118| 658,096! 583,532|| Malt a 2 eben ee 


1931-1949 


Balance of ‘Trade Under Tariff Acts 


Source: Tariff Commission 


$2,794,844 
ee 430 


90,140,433 
1,060,257 ,281 
423,681,648 
2,512,765,531 
1,330. 92 


322,459,20 
48,480,705,084 
36,846,025, 

123,560,007,466 


Sales of Retail Stores by Kinds of Business 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of. Business Economics 


(In. millions of dollars) 


0254080) a «canes 


Vo Peeetesreeeee 


TER e tee ew eee 


i a ed 


Kind of business 1947 1948 1949 Kind of business 1947 1948 1949 
Beenie ance 118,908) 130,042/128,183|| Family and other apparel. 
32,142) 38,008] 39,874|| Shoes.............+5-00- 
15,528) 19,309] 22,728]|Drug stores..............- 659) 3,687| 3,605 
13,850): 17,530) 21,085]|Eating and drinking places.} 12,035) 12,112) 11,240 
See as 1,678 77 1,643)|Food group........,......| 28,384| 30,506) 30,298 
Grocery and combination..| 22,364] 24,111) 24,154 
9,092} 10,710} 9,509|| Other food....... BS 6,020) 6,395) 6,144 
5,695} 6,801) 6,020|| Filling stations : 5,193) 6,325) 6,363 
1,180} 1,555) 1,401||General merchandise group.| 16,033) 17,015) 16,019 
2,217; 2,354) 2,088!| Depart., incl. mail order. .| 10,645] 11,337] 10,618 
Home furnishings group.... 6,213} 6,725) 6,537|| General, incl. general mer- 
Furniture & house furnish.| 3,746) 4,045) 3,744 chandise, with food...... 1,858} 1,938} 1,769 
Household appl. & radios. .| 2,467} 2,680 179 Dry goods & other general 
REY ta aa siete asa 3 2 1,309} 1,264 ,10 merchandive. ...... 4...) + 1,538] 1,609} 1,509 
Nondurable goods stores! 86,766) 92,034) 88,309)| Variety..............0.00. 1,992). 2,131) — 2,123 
Apparel group....,.:..... 9,413) 9,86 9,175||Other retail stores. ........ 12,049] 12,524) 11,609 
en's clothing & furnish,.| 2,414) 2,412) 2,223)) Liquor.................. 1,916} 1,854) 1,76 
Women’s apparel & acces.. 4,141! 4,530!  4,193!| All other....°.......5... 10,133] 10,670| 9,849 


32,791; (1936) 


Total Retail Stores Sales (In millions of dollars)—(1929) 48,459; (1933) 24,517; (1935) 
fasts (1942) 57,639; 


38,338; (1937) 42,150; (1938) 38,053; (1939) 42,042; (1940) 46,338; (1941) 55,490; 
(1943) 63,321; (1944) 68,823; (1945) 75,781; (1946) 100,298. 


Retail Sales of Chain Stores and Mail-Order Houses 
By Kinds of Business 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics (In millions of dollars) 


Kind of business 1947) 1948 } 1949* Kind of business 1947 | 1948 | 1949%* 
Se Soe 25,338|27,892/27,188 Women’s apparel, accessories} 1,270) 1,448) 1,361 
Painbis coaits stoves wie 2'854| 3,176| 3,033|| Family wear......,.......- 239] 248! 233 
Automotive group..... i aaa er 77 874) 937 Shoes...... 766|. 790) . 770 
Motor-vehicle dealers....... 276 348 418 | Drie SbOTERy 4 «iti jotatalens viv ane 834) 840) 820 
I esta a 497| 526) 519|| mating and drinking places....| 618] 632) 614 
Pee ns Taye teas An FOG BOUND - wisec-cescehe ease toes 9,600] 10,720] 10,790 
hardware group..........+: ade eet pau Grocery and combination. ..| 8,436) 9,511) 9,609 
EN LE Oe tral? sol]. Other food... ii. 5iecvnan ed 1,164] 1)209} 1,181 
Benet plotnente 391 gil _77{| Filling stations............... 373| 452| 455 
Home furnishings group....... 732| ° 774! 767||General merchandise group... .} 6,793] 7,515] 7,190 
Furniture & house furnishings} 326) 333) 307 Department dry goods, and § 
_ Household appli. & radios... 406} 441| 460 general merchandise Betis 15 tape Pace aioe 
MRI ie ofa ts ccdye aa ee os cal - +2 re ae oF ae ape order Pape PEM PIERE Leo ee hasan 
| Bee uranic peas pore ; 2 "75 2'969| 2.815 General stores with food. ... 138 144 132 
perl Clothing & furnishings.| 49 483| . 451|| Other retail stores....2....... 1,507| 1,588! 1,471 


_ *Preliminary. 
1Catalog business 
companies are inclu 


i as mail-order sales; sales of retail stores owned by mail-order 
pe ad acvartnere dry goods, and general merchandise stores, 
Total Retail Sales of Chain Stores and Mail-Order Houses (In millions of dollars)—(1929) 10,412; 
(4933) 6,618; (1935) 8,040; (1936) 8,960; (1937) 9,426; (1938) 8.872; (1939) 9,570; (1940) 10,382; 
(1941) 12,434; (1942) 14,064: (1943) 14,422; (1944) 15,486; (1945) 16,308; (1946) 21,111. 


A 1950 Version of Carrying Coals to Newcastle 


iti i tional Fair, May | 15 to 24, the E. C. A. filled a hall with American 
Nee ected to discover that | products, The only nation from eastern Europe 
oreigners also produced a variation of their res- pezencated Sab, Caectidstovakla. - Penis ae for- 

i rs da’ reS e Swedes, 5 countr 2 - 
Fine thelr eroduets in the Palais | hivitors at a fair in Le Havre, April 8 to 27. Fairs 
le Glace, daily flew 200 containers of smorgasbord, | alsc were held in Lille, June 10 to 25, and Bordeaux, 
he Swedish appetizer, from Stockholm to their | June 11 to 26. In Paris students built a replica of a 
‘estaurant. Sweden also exhibited a Lapland fishing village on the Niger in, the Sudan at the 
fillage. At the international fair in Lyons, April | Ligue de l’Enseignment, for permanent exhibition. 


640 Shipping—Chief Ports in United States te rs 


=. gS asi ge 7 


SHIPPING 
Net Total Water-Borne Commerce of the United States 


Calendar Years 1947-1948 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army (Figures are preliminary and subject to 
ype of traffic 1947 1948 1947 194 


. r ~ 
Net total water-borne 


mimi {the U. S.|!, 2 766,816,730) 791,603,197 || Imports..............- _ 2 62,162,169) 72,297,0! 
tera ne: apes Coastai porta $7'308.892| O87; 
DOMESTIC . Canada eee 1 4,773,223 
Lakewise..:.....-... ;.| .1163,180,387}172,400,721 || Great Lakes Dorts, from 3.064 R 3) 
Coastwise...........-. A 153,098,204| 172,483,582 || Bxports............--- 1 126, 6,008 946 90 ; 
Triteenies 5 aie es ws 149,614,401] 169,697,366 Portaces. +... 1, ' 
Intraport....6........ 57,410,575] 58,944,696|| Creat, Lakes a to. 24,054,718 3} 
Eocale es (as. 2. : 2 55,257,098] 55,014,741 ae efi 
Total domestic. ..... 1, 2 578,560,615|628,631,606 Total iowide ; ... |} 188,256,115] 162,971,5) 
Revised to include car-ferry traffic carried on car ferries regulated as common and contract ca’ tex 
under part III of The Transportation Act of 1940. " 


2Gorrected to exclude automobiles in general ferry traffic reported as ‘‘Vehicles, horsedrawn, | 
parts, n. o. s.’’ in the previous Annual Report of wit Chief of “Engineers. 


Commerce at Selected Coast and Goastal River Ports 
Calendar Year 1948 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Port Tons Port 


Plattsburg Harbor, N. Y.......; 2... 
Gyater Bayi N. Yis.,. <x n> <atabe eee 
Northport Bay and Harbor, N. Y... 
Philadelphia port area: (Delaware 


Bearsport PRATOPOWUGH). (where, nine wees s 758,202 
Rockland Harbor, Me.............0+: 

Portland Harbor, me aT enc 
Portsmouth Harbor, 13 


Gloucester Harbor, ‘Muss Dee bee coh River and tributaries, Trenton, N. 
Beverly Harbor, Mass..............+, J. to the sea) 

Sgiem Hanbor, Mass... 1.1... 0s ..eene Burlington-Florence-Roebling, N. J.. 
Lynn Harbor, Absa 40 i ee eRe RE Penn Manor, Pa., and vicinity....... 
Boston, Mass.............%.: mI Philadelphia Harbor, Pa............ 
New Bedford & Fairhaven Harbor, " Camden-Gloucester, N. J........... 
Fall River Harbor, Mass.............. Cheaters Paice. F.-a,s5 ese . 
Newport Harbor, R. To. se eee ee Marcus Hook, Pa. and wich: 
Providence River and Harbor, R. I... Paulsboro, N. 

Tiverton Harbor, R. I................]  328,714}| Wilmington Harbor, Del............ 
New London Harbor, Conn.......... 


New Haven Harbor, Conn........... 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn..... 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn... 
Stamford Harbor, Conn. 
New York Harbor, N. 
Port Chester. Harbor, 


Other. 
Tot., Dela. River & trib.; 
. J. to the sea, cnadtinered’ re 


i Baltimore Harbor & Ghapnela, Md: 
Mamaroneck Harbor, N. Washington Harbor, D. C.. 

Echo Bay Harbor, N. Y..... Alexandria, Va,........ 
New Rochelle Harbor, N. Y.. Foi Hampton Roads, Va. 
Long Island Sound at LU Isl., N.Y. 1,319 Norfolk, Va. . 


Fo Se es 26, 140,45 
East Chester Creek, N. Y........... 1,320,031 Newport News, Va........ ‘ 14,821, 
Westchester Creek, N. Y. ARH Te 396,586 
PSROUAUELEVER ING Natit. ss ice ete ne 234,112 Total, Hampton Roads...,,... _. | 40,962,25 
Manhasset Bay, N. Y............05 1,204,011 — : 
UMA IN SAS Ne Meg bin pS ae cancels es 1,683,314|| Newport News Creek, Va............. 14 
rariom River, N. ¥.. 2... ek eee es 3,575,929]| Richmond, Va. 
Hudson River, N. Y. (lower section)... 1,036,680 || Moorehead City, N. C 
Hudson Riyer Channel, N. Y. & N. J.| 28,649,131|| Wilmington, N. C 
UMPC PERE DIN GX aieis'cieiesa's <tb-« & s-cveisiols. 0 19:723,405 Winyah Bay, S. C. 
Newtown Creek, N. Y.............. 8,256,324|| Charleston Harbor, S. C 
East Rockaway Inlet, N, % . (Debs Inlet) 488,678|| Savannah Harbor, Ga.. 
Buttermilk Channel, N. 3,285,591}| Brunswick Harbor, Ga,............... 
Bay Ridge & Red Hook toe me N.Y.| 6,115:535|| Fernandina Harbor, PIAS eae ye eee 
Gowanus Creek Channel, N. Y...... 3,932,119]| Jacksonville, Fla................... 
Gravesend Bay, N. Y.............2. 424/251|| Lake Worth Inlet, Fla...) / 222222227! 
Coney Island Creek, N. Y........... 187,205|| Hollywood Harbor (Port Ever- 
Lemon Creek, Staten Island, N. Y. 5,197 LAGOS), Be Sens anb ae betel tegen Cn 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y.............. 5,191|| Miami Harbor (Biscayne Bay), Fla. 
wameles Bay, IN. VY... 60... viivtewereeus 2,097,358 ||San Juan Harbor, P.R,.............. 
DAMPOTLUELOT DOF, Ny (Meese oct sis venalale 14,749}| Mayaguez Harbor, PS Roa eee 
Shoal Harbor & Sompton oreek: Nes J. 73,600}| Ponce Harbor, P Bee noo ae ee ee 
Woodbridge Creek, N. J.. 83,114]| St. Thomas Harbor, Vio ee eee 
Raritan River, N. a EGE Nene = Shite 6,139,679|| Charlotte Harbor, Fla.....././/° °° '7° 
Elizabeth River, N. J. that 124,433 Mage Harbor, oe ats, ava. tue faldabene cate take 


Rahway River, rae Be 
Upper Bay, N. Y. and N 
Sandy Hook Bay, N. J. 
Newark Bay, N. J... 
Hackensack River, 


4,505,267 || Pensacola Harbor, Fla. . 


Passaic River, N. J . | 5,884,764|| Mobile, Ala.: .... «s,s °2.otecnenew 
New York and New Jersey Channels, Pascagoula Harbor, Mis: SS eee 
. Mies ans ‘iri | ABE Aaa 0 a8) 67,974,044 Bion! HREpOr, ra ic wiiede lt dota) SAS 121,7) 
aritan River to ur W ort Harbor & Ship Isl. Pass, f i 
ONBUREI IN. Ais so.6 sa tue ddan Sap at 380,334 Now Gricanat Dain Ae. e ‘ res se ae! Paty! 
Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y..... 3,017|| Baton Rouge, La. . ni 518) oO 
Washing. Canal & South River. N. J. 12,577 eke, Charles, La. (Calc 
—_—_—_—_— BAND PSS) gs te idee cee 
Tot,, N. Y. Harbor, unadjusted (1) |180,706,918 rrenrebonne Bay, Ba ne ok 
——————|| Orange, Tex. (Sabine River) . 
Hempstead Harbor, N. Y........... 2,905,688 || Beaumont, T 
Huntington Harbor, N. Y............. 106,251|| Port Artie, Te oe ae el ; 
Port Jefferson Harbor, N. Y 434,731||Sabine Pass Harbor, Tex......._.- 
Tarrytown Harbor, N. Y.............. 122,758|| Galveston, Tex..................... 
Albany, N.Y. odes se nehe. 25. eue 6,262,393||'Texas City, Tex.................... 
Burlington Harbor, Vt............0005 299,468 || Houston, Tex... ..........00000en ce 


de et TT ae en. ee 


Port Fabs Tons 


WEEE 5 A LESS Wcvitemeok Bay nid Bar, Oren? 7... <| seagasas 
EEE ee Se ae Ports on Columbia and Lower ; 
er ae 7 Willamette Rivers; e 

J eee MIE e yao see ..-| 10,641,096 

BA fees Viastor Calif... Oregon Slough, Oreg i 
| es ares Sel get at Vancouver, Wasi 947,606 

u 7 } 
Hui Obinpo Mabe Catt Si ticens’ Ore | ae 
: ae ra ae Other ports on a the Columbia River. . "925/985 
‘TTR een 2 Aa ee cae Total, ports on Columbia and 

n Lower Willamette Rivers: ...... 15,796,580 
or, Santa Catalina Willapa River and Harbor, Wash...... 709,498 
Bt ie hia RR ae Grays Harbor & Chehalis River, Wash. . 1,619,689 
Fran cisco Bay. Area, Calif.: eeneEey Inlet (Shelton Harbor), Reonne 
fan Francisco Harbor.............. | Port Gamble Harbor, Wash........... 511,262 
z en eee a Olympia Harbor, Wash: .° ante 1,469,118 
" Rgrw isla Seceii Tacoma Harbor, Wash.............. 4,786,855 
| Seattle Harbor, Wash...........0... 11,432,298 
oe nate, Sepa ae SN Anacortes Harbor, Wash.........4..0.% 883,694 
OS EKER ei | Bellingham Bay and Harbor, Wash....| 1,246,068 
oS err odor eee 6|| Port Angeles Harbor, Wash...........| 1,116,779 
Sh sane’ Aan ee Port. Townsend Harbor, Wash......... 746,037 
Rarinioks. 5 6 ee tea oe Everett Harbor, Wash...........:.. 2,987,580 
aires Rone Tao ORE Tahoe IO Whittier, Alaskan. 00. icc b-acnncheeaee 148,405 
Nira ch areata eek se 10,573 || Ketchikan Harbor, Alaska............|- ‘277,689 
1,433,590] Seward Harbor, Alaska............... I; 265,486. 
——_—_——_ || Sitka Harbor, AlasKa...............4, 133,280 
an Francisco Bay (1)...... 36,070,455}| Juneau Harbor, Alaska............... 103,297 
erey Harbor, Calif....:.-........ sar asa] onolulu: Harbor, T. Hoste ena 2,371,447 
mboldt Harbor and Bay, Cait... Hilo Harbor, T. H....- 2.10. . 454,501 
k Appa ioe te AG Pe reek Kahului Harbor, Maui, T: id 386,629 
Bay Oreg Port Allea Harbor, Kauai, 189,289 
o » OTeB.. ee eee eee eves Kaumalapau, Lanai, T. H. 241,837 
uina Bay and Harbor, Oreg........ Pearl Harbor, | Oahu, T 299,097 


‘Net traffic after eliminating duplication within the area: (In tons)—New York Harbor 137,487,587; 
lelaware River and tributaries, Trenton, N. J.,'to the sea 57,010,990; San Francisco Bay 29,090,975. 


ve Great Lakes Ports 
Ae (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
—_—— _¢— 
ise Port Tons! Port Tons! 
‘wo Harbors (Agate Bay), Minn...... 21,003,317|| Petoskey Portland Cement Co. Harbor, 
yuluth-Superior, Minn, and Wis....... 69,242,404 Daiowi 5 2 6 celal OU Aa eer 260,134 
eA, WAS Ebi. one nie Eee tee ra 6,711,426 || Calcite, Mich -)} 18,231,534 
‘eweenaw hy iad, Mich. porte on). '755\|| Rockport, Mich.’............. eects 1,040,384 
ue Isle, Mich : 4,028,580|| Alpena Harbor, Mich. ( 2,412,135 
ee Mich. , 3265)| Alabaster, Mich’. 200. ees 538,909 
ault St. Marie, Mich 464,041|| Saginaw River, Mich., ports on 3,560,273 
ime Island, Mich. 158,676|| Port Huron (Black and St. Clair Rivers), 
Tummond Island, Mich. 979,487 WOR) oe ae cle a ae oe 600,073 
letour, Mich........... ue 501,044\))-Miaryaville, Mich: . . 2.6. 5. cuore 802,187 
4 ALC) Ea RY GF) 0 3,993,763|| Detroit, Mich., port of............... 19,385,811 
[anistique, Mich...................: 387, 257 || oledonOlo. oc. Ho gr scale ones ole a arecamens 30,727,012 
(ONT SG RR 6 Ce) ee 5,701,106|| Marblehead, Ohio... ..:........-..+. 1,107,307 
Beainee Harbor and River, Mich. Sandusky, Ohio. saa ao. becouse} cue beat pay Orne es 
MER e ot oe or ana penal 938,425|| Huron, Ohio............ wet moa DEO se 
reen Bay Harbor, Wis..:.>-.....--.+ 3,762,235) Rorain, OO o.oo. .:./- b+ =» cai ele 12,989,338 
ewaunee, Wis:......., he Mirth cre nthe Ze fe 1,013,1 Oleveland; Ohio... Pj uk oe he eee 19,200,500 
ILOWOGs W188 <=. hs aie givin gion ose oie ns 2,201,7: Fairport, Ohio 28:0). ...d.q00 2 cae eee 3,065,931 
Bp oyean, RAE ee eaten os ahaa: si es 659;,636)| Ashtabula, Ohio. ............5.0.2066 16,576,777 
ASHINEtON, WIS. os Siok w wiete ee 677,702} Conneaut, Obl0;,.. 3... vale Saucktoo ane 16,021,807 
Hil waukee, AS Ci aes a aa ee, eR SOOL 1221) Povie! PB. wc ccwres nels oe ania hs Osi, 7,065,619 
acine, W: Lees ES Be te eli ae empha tals 0% 360,040|| Buffalo, N. Y. 
PRCA, AWE aioe cpthe ole e wes 159,416 HEB AUBUK OS, i tro Soir cantina dole tags ba eae emer 18,938, pee 
eee, Til. a editing Chicago Harbor By New York Barge Canal......... 686,662 
and River, Calumet Harbor and River,| - Local and intraport........-5..:45+% 632,085 
Lake Calumet, Calumet-Sag Canal) - Spa EC 
and Chicago Sanitary Ship Canal to PRotalis jou cise oh '- alg aoe ae eae 20,257,130 
PE A ULICULON)) renee sso co wprelvig ene eee ne 26,807,796 ot aate re N. Y. (by lake and Niagara ——— 
ea ELAT DOr ENO oo, 5 css cle vee cee 13,894,009 RESETS) fo eet -c ates he ents aire det A eokeeaeal 532,898 
MARINE URS TD LDN recta yal wie el diver onc talere! viens) oe 1,101,125|| Rochester (Charlotte emit N. 1,743,154 
0G Ee aE arth sree eee ene 8,466,063|| Great Sodus Bay, N. ¥.. 2)110,782 
MEROSODNY MICH e285 coo se ASL gsaye 402,953 Dewees | Ne Ye 
olland, WHEL LO, Bs ci Bas tO 236,453 Bop Rie suet cocker einen Bice corset 2,360,342 
rand Haven Harbor and Grand River, By New York Barge Canal. teas 571,860 
OTIS Sele pee ase a 3,151,878 =e 
uskegon,; Mich..... ; ee 2)652,371 PP OCAL. ide oc oe ainda tieser aie eedercgaty 2,932,211 
idington, Mich.. . 3,414,300 3 >= 
anistee, Mich... . } 813.759|| Ogdensburg, N. Y...... 036600 -0 ese eee 641,760 
‘ankfort, Mich |. 1,876,895 || Waddington, N. Y....-.... 7.) 149,453 


{Foreign traffic car ferry included but tonnage data not available. Includes: Lakewise car ferry as 
lows: 
LAKEWISE SHIPMENTS 


Port Receipts Shipments Port Receipts Shipments 
HOM ag ty; 94,556 277,166 Milwaukee, Wis....... fe 468, ie 1,411,082 
Biases, Mien, Le Ae 114,290 87,265 Muskegon, Mich | 616,201 479,714 
swaunee, Wis....... 388,584 624,050 Ludington, Mich. 1 EO 1ebL aoe 
207, A 


anitowoc, Wis....... 633,034 gg4'g21 || Frankfort, Mich.......| 
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Shipping—Waterways; Merchant Fleets _ 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways of U. S. _ 
By Systems, Calendar Year 1948 ‘ 


System , ‘on-miles System 
t rivers (1)..........-| 4,519,564,000|| Other waterways.........-.. eatery 
Gait woaen rivers ae 4 : DEE Sig senate .992,000|} Canals and co! (2) f 
Pacifie coast rivers....... Tir Cries 1,459,041,000|| Great Lakes system 21 
Mississippi River system, i oO : = 
River sud tributaries 5). ...%'. 2 27,913,751,000 WOtes: op aaa os = ea ao eee 


1Ineludes Riele wae River, Philadelphia, Pa., to the Sea, excluded in previous years. 
xcept Great Lakes. ay 
sDoes not include_traffic between foreign ports on the Great Lakes (Lake Superior, 38,347,719 te 
miles; St. Mary’s River, 6,893,024; Lake Michigan, ine. Chicago River, main and n man, bet 
Calumet River to turning basin No. 5, 17,228,209; Lake Huron, 28,361,413; St. Clair ver, i 
Channels in Lake St. Clair, 6,966,911; Detroit River, 3,857,644; Lake Erie, inc. upper Niagara Ri 
15,405,752; Welland Canal, 252,421; Lake Ontario inc. lower Niagara River, 968,474; St. Lawrence 
River, 425,534. Total, 118,707,121,000 ton-mileage. 


Merchant Fleets of the World—Pre-War and Post-War 


ree: United States Maritime Commission. Number, gross and deadweight tonnage of seage 
Ken ead motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and more. Data exclude vessels on the Gre 
Lakes and Inland Waterways and special types, such as channel , ice- ers, cable 
etc., and merchant vessels owned by any military force. (Tonnage for 1949 figures in tho 


Merchant fleet as of ae fleet as of 


Sept. 1, 1939 c. 31, 1949 
ee Number | Gross tons] Dwt. tons | Number | Gross tons| Dwt. toi s 
Say aeRcN 1,379 8,125,756 | 11,681,700 3,513 
rich ieinire Sete ein tiste © Sa pi EEE sat ety ae 
Ar; Tey Sen eee ; : 
ne 356,862 | 494,000 82 
413,646 ey 16° 
153,959 180,900 42 
204,062 276,000 Si 
Asche Gee a] ne ee eae ee 1 
17,504 21,700 10 
=" 5,162 Eh Oi Ee oe ‘ 
al as 1,041,756 1,575,800 298 
i emeiaioan Republic...... 1,973 2, : 
AC Tes cial gisid's ao) erp: bvein' e's local eia/eveis/ cis aw flee Wi aie bwain & 
98,177 128,000 24 
176,376 274,400 14 
530,285 826,000 167 
2,678,435 2,998,800 494 
3,915,978 5,177,100 47 
1,697,986 ,791,000 223 
,068 90,500 82 
22,748 39,900 1 
(SRG S.nSae Sars OW SBe! 25-4 ksade 12 
Nhesehe oie 8 t.4 Silesian e acetelatetoveilla atk ateinenetets « x 
SIG Ee ORNS [macacwicucs mary Te Otel cast ans 12 
FT te Tene ot (ace ne eh 8 il nad ere is Sa 13 
3,178,120 3,910,800 378 
5,102,346 7,145,400 292 
199,058 25,600 “ 
APS CER Diplo pa eos = 15 
GSO0 fies sites 'e ||. She ccs cee ee 
31,600 21 
Boats a 
eee ean 912 
1,105,600 462 
» 31,10 19 
105,200 23 
101,200 39 
PURPURA ster crac ig ee so le 54 263,200 92 
Ln CO er 25 129,000 4 
Siam (Thailand)........, 2 22 2,000 2 
MIDIIMTEER Ms fel erete civle's 5's co 217 749,681 1,051,700 267 
PASO cit < Gels ue 0.016 0% 484 1,311,763 2,033,100 537 
PEAR CCIM erc eter cTelereete | Std ve ec eee o billgetabe Teg hein, sua liao melas aremer 12 
MEK OW ial viaisls ccc oie isitie'e,s\0 67 173,847 223,800 99 
Up Lb) oh ee ee 5 13, 14,300 11 
PRET N MME geet is acailyie «3.6 354 1,135,783 1,597,900 432 
WENOZNCIG Thiele s 9s on as 27 70,0 93,200 49 
Yugoslavia, ......... Or 98 375,811 604.000 44 
RUMUROPEGR MEMO etree ts ses y » st veiw 05,005 ace] Qe ee Ue 1s tie ere ste 3 6 
Total all flags......... 12,798 58,270,374 | 80,600,600 12,868 73,640 


*Includes United States Government-Owned Vessels transferred to the following flags under lene 
lease or other agreements and still remaining under these registries by subsequent arrangements. F. 
purposes of this table they have been excluded from these registries. 


ROME MRT CRORE ser 5th 8 clr ytr'e =v, che vis ee OR ola niuaia ‘epee ee 9 28 40 | 
SS See a iis el AaB Ae, 83 518 786 | 
MRE AP ee 5 vaca calc oy goats ne Sins 92 546 __ 826:| 


World's largest Tanker Carries Oil from Persian Gulf 


The world’s largest tanker, the Atlantic Seaman, 
was launched at the Camden, N. J., ways of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. in 1950. It was the 
first of three identical ships built for a subsidiary 
of Atlantic Refining Co. The tanker is 659 ft. long, 
almost as long as the U. S. Carrier Saipan (683 
ft.); has a beam of 85 ft., a draft of 34 ft., a dead- 


weight tonnage of 30,500 ft., and an overall tonna: 
of 39,500 tons. It transports 257,900 bbls., or 10,794) 
000 gals. of petroleum, from the Persian Gulf to t 
U. S., making the round trip of 17,000 miles in 
days. The sister ships are called: Atlantie Engine 
and Atiantic Navigator. 
American flag, 


The three ships fly t} 


—. | we Dl beh inakad my Ts heey ee, a '*. EN eee. ~ Roc ees 


t . 


United Sinica Teakos Traffic; Vessel Entrance and Bicaranes 643 
Cargo Traffie on Chief F oreign Canals 


Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 


St. Canadian 
Welland _ Lawrence (Total Suez 


__ Panama _ 


Short Tons ye Net Ree, Tons be Ae ioabis 
"2,067,962 383 | 17,574,657 1h 238 865 
6,179,023 14,803 31,668,759 
18.205,98 32) 378; 883 34 sor 904 
13,535,712 2 
262,841 


CO bt DD 
& 


OSS 


Si ee 12/962,332 

. 10,580,146 

cose Got 11,805,575 
rises 13,373,321 


AS 13,692,209 7,960, 24/373, 752 68,861,548 25,305,158 


he cargo traffic through the Panama Cana! | selle du Canal Maritime de Suez with its tue 
al year 1949) from the Atlantic to the Pacific epee See Pkt z ae aoe rae fie we 
406,070 a. Ene roner & Sele te Aer 4 ite shates for £3,976,582:from the Khedive Ismail of 


Egypt. Shares were numerically doubled in 1924 
Panama Canal cargo traffic figures given above | 4nq H. M. Government now holds 218,850 Capital 


e for ocean-going tolls paying. traffic only. Dur- | Shares and 134,654 ‘‘Jouissance”’ Shares out of a 

g the war years 1942 through 1945 a great num- | total of 487,304 and 312,696 respectively, The gov- 

of vessels transited the Canal free of tolls car- | erning board is composed of 19 French, ten British, 

g@ supplies for the Army and Navy as a direct | two Egyptian and one Netherlands directors. 

t of the war effort, The total cargo carried by The Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
is exempt from the payment of tolls, which is| the Army states that Lake Commerce passing 
dition to that listed in the table above, is as | through the American and Canadian Canals at 

OWS: 1942, 654,432 tons; 1943, 1,299,222 tons; | Sault. Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario for the 

, 9,334, 430 tons; and 1945, 11,291,515 tons seascn was; total freight traffic in short tons, 

anadian totals include duplications by areeecls (1947) 110,731,572: (1948) 115,414,277. 
more than one canal. The tonnage for each decade since the canal has 

e Suez Canal, ere Ce miles Jong, connects the | been in commission follows: (1855-64) 1,203,358; 

d terrane an with t¢ e Red Sea. It was begun | (1865-74) 4,829,247; (1875-84) 14,868,639; (1885 - 94) 

opened (Nov, 17, 1869) to traffic. | 80,343,218; (4895- 1904) 253,002, 697; (1905- 14) 576,- 

he’ minimum width of the canal is 196 feet 10 926, 068; 1915-24) 763,934, 346: (1925= 34) 651,071,- 

hes, the maximum draught of water allowed for 593; (1935-44) 869, 618, 02 4; (1945) 112,982,630: 

ressels passing through 34 feet. (1946) 91,586,895; (1947) 110,731,572; (1948) 115,- 

‘The canal is operated by the Compagnie Univer- | 414,277. 


Vessel Entrances and Clearances by Customs District in 1949 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS WITH CARGO AND IN BALLAST 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 


Bons shown are net tons of 100 cubic feet carrying capacity of vessels and do not represent the 
actual weight of cargo carried. 


or 0 
COLO <r 
i ORION 
Gobo 
coer 


COMMA NINIOO 
SNOT 
Pyare 


En- Clear- | En- Clear- 
‘ trances ances trances ances 
_ Customs district — Customs district pein is ah Be a 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
tons tons tons tons 
Grand total............ 84,286 BAD He! p-vs stas, ohare 1,890 1,301 
Dry cargo vessels : 64,568 Galveston rie 0 ita oe ee 4,653 4,652 
Tanker vessels . 19,718 ||Pacific Coast Districts....| 9,722 9,642 
Seaports, total 74,701 73,063 Ban Dlego-4 as veo 208 37 
terican Vessels Los Angeles..........-+. 3,360 3,101 
: ee hatin : he r aang lee Francisco... ........-- Take 2,814 
iS re 10% RePOM. certs orion ; : 
7 olarete Vessels. aidae Washington.............. ae 21453 
cargo. eons * 
Beate cei 2] etek | hegre - | eatonn Mordor Diecricry | 64 ca 
3: tlanticCoastDis “ i 
U. S. Territories and 
ees eee ee eeeiusuive eet ane Possessions Districts..... 2,508 2,816 
‘Rhode Island...-:%,. .. 301 “420 ee $43 400 
DAG o.oo ek es Hegre se 4 elalbe ae slaieuee dé 
Thiet : ; 23,657 Puerto Rico...,.:....--. ye & ay 
Philadelphia........... ' 5,547 Virgin Islands..... (eee ee 2 PE 
South Atlantic Coast Dists. f gr eons: Border Districts 10,99 1,223 
PMaryland........ , CBS FH Le VELMONE | k 5 oh: sarsie) ere) > 00700! tale eas a NED an areca ta meena 
; 5 aa 5,859: St, Lawrence... ....0050.5 80 48 
Beda ig rere 96 84 ROCHESTER varchar eds 951 933 
ae oie ae Septet 497 DUM Alt cnc vxpeheseelate seen 688 444 
5 516 Duluth and Superior...... 2,197 1,097 
st Districts 14,860 Wisconsin 266 192 
2,328 Michigan........ Pa 1,943 1,677 
At A he oe 24 1,019 Chicago.) Glace se ‘507 827 
/ New Orleans..,......... ‘ 5,560 Gil ose inca rae 4,367 6,005 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at United States Ports 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 


Totat Total 
Calendar F ign im American Foreign 
ar emer ada) BE eS | Pacunaadey Bae [Taooananay pee 
d ar ousands e 
po Bic eri pe Gent ofNet rons Gane 2 of Net Tons| Cent jof Net Tons| Cent 
39,468 33 81,247 67 
iFeo7 33 62:26 7 42/809 35 78,847 65 
55,240 51 52253 49 29,964 33 61,683 67 
67.733 42 81.135 58 62,974 49 64,827 51 
63.426 39 99.135 61 101,120 60 68,125 40 
44'498 34 85,001 66 122°988 65 63,754 8 
40,751 31 91,287 69 102,143 65 U4 
39465 27 104,975 73 107,668 56 83.2 44 
184: 27 103.952 73 52 86,866 48 
35,925 26 103,373 74 80,932 48 89.055 5 


In the following tabl distances ween 
Rar Teeter err Ws SE, Geateren 
ween ign ports, ¥. i 


Office, Navy Department. North ati 
follow Tracks B and C, estab’ ee 
Atlantic Lane Routes ag 


Shortest Safe Navigable ‘Dikines from New York City 


Distances eee 
ica’ 
eee toma be the Coaab and ‘Geodetic 


nauti mile g> quivalent one 
Bi 6 


,080.20 feet. B : 
France and Germany, 6,076.10 feet, and 
, 6,085.95 feet. 

One statute mile=5,280 f 

All distan: ianees in these tables are in nautical x 
For statute miles, multiply by 1.15. 


Port SRE) Port 
| 22 eee 
Aarhus, Denmark-—Via Track B, Pentland 
ith, and The Skaw........-..:.....- 3,823)|Castries, St. Tunela. . 2.2. coven cece reese 
Via, Track ©, Pentland Firth, and The 5 oh a Sites Mariela 
RRMA POON) co, cin Gas Sie una din vsiivysleh<lrepeuele, = 3,696||Charleston, S. Car., U. S_A.........--+55 
Daatuge. ender Vis SPAN BING anes wee 2,851||Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands......... 
MsepureD, Sper ae Panama. 5.5...) 3,444 
PE OOMA CN PONO: OC OASE ei Sieve ev ay ae Ane ee ee ge we 4,660 
Adelaide, Australi~Via Panama and Wilson} || _ Rock... .... 2... 
REIT ONCMIGISES SEG e an ie ri.» v4, 2-7 wind "alee 2 9,788 
Aden, Reale Vis Track B, Strait of Gib- 
raipar and Port Said. s........ 1... sees 6,529 
Bae Track ©, Strait of Gibraltar and 
PERPRLN OW Rants tele Sic, 3 sta ain vis «adage 9 0s 6,515 
Ajaccio, Urea. via Track B and Spee of 
oS OA ea aren .| 3,976|| _ Gibraltar, and Port Said............., 
Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar... . 3,962 
Alger, Algeria—Via Track B and Strait of PG Sa Gee ois Ae oie aoe Cea cite 
TORRENT eT. sets ts ics. gov a jac a's waite > 3,633/|Colon, Sans te Crooked Island Pass. . 
—Via Track © and Strait of Gibraltar. . 3,619 Corinto, Nicaragua— P; 
Amapala, Honduras—Via Panama..,...... 2,763||Cumana, Venezuela. .......... ees eeceeeee 
Amsterdam, Netherlands—Via Track Band| ___ ||Dakar, Senegal...........-+,+..0s-+e---: 
PIN UREOUR Te aks Chseras cat om cee sce 3,511 
Via Track Cand Bishop Rock........... 3,438|| _ Firth, and The Skaw................. 
Angra, Azores—Via Track B.............. 2,178 
Antilla, Cuba—Via Crooked herr Pass, . T2268 || C.. “Skawes cs s.0 So... tee cee ss Eee 
Antofagasta, Chile—Via Panama.......... 4,158 
Antwerp, Belgium—Via Track } B and Bishop Rooke cacces ee ee 
Be ae fo a eae ae are an es ae Bishop Rock........... 
—Via Trac a shop, Rock.......... 5 urban, South Africa—Via Cape of 
Arioa, ers ak Garcia fits sabes ans mais Hubei hoe 
PR MVEPIEUSISGD AACS: Shot ERs sci. wip cease siyon.cie @ miele + Esmer: uad 
Auckland, New Zealand--Via Panama. - ‘cad 8534|| Pali eee ree ag Panama........ 
ux Cayes, Haiti—Via Crooked Island an ade Wig dR OES FL 
RGanrtandEORSABES Acc. ac, ooo e 1,447 yams usta, Cyprus Via Track B and Strait 
Bahia Blanca, Argentinga............2.0.0. 6,154 ‘a1 r pene 
MRIMAMEONME OUDA ci esc e seen seals oc 1,226||Fastnet (lat. 51° 20’ N 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A............, 418 Track: Bis kead.ase asso eee es 
Barcelona, Spain—Via Track 1 B and Strait of}... 1) |) Vias2raek iG. yea de. . nner ne 
OST Re reer ae 3,730||Fernandina, Florida, U.S. A_............ 
Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar...... 3,716||Fishguard, Wales—Via Track B and Fastnet 
Basse Terre, Guadeloupe—Via Anegada}  —__|/_ Via Track C and Fastnet.......... 
VOAD AES 3 oie ee 1,624||Fiume, Italy—Via Track B and Strait ol 
Basseverre, | St. Christopher Island—Via Ane- Glbraltart<: soe eee 
gada C hagnel RSE. h py-ainln de® saves. 1,531||. Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar...... 
Belem, Brazil. . ek 
Belize, British Hondura 
PM PRIP MER AGE iso cc's owes wsearecee 
Bishop Ro oe (Lat. 49° saa 
Via Track B. 


Via ‘track Cc 
Bluefields, Nicaragua—Via Yucatan Chan.. ¢ 
Via Crooked Island and Windward Pass..| 2,001 
Bocas del Toro, Panama—Via Crooked Island 
and Windward Passages. . 
Bombay, India—Via Track B, Strait of 
Gibraltar and Port Said 


Via Track C, Strait of Gibraltar, and Port 
MELO MCE tie ig 05 deh aia ates /o%e a: aka setae Pinte 1 8,164 
Bordeaux, France—Via Track B........... 3,310 
META av sit ia prs ns Sew gov cee OO 3,258 
Boston, Mass., U. 8S. A.—Via Cape Cod Canal 230 
Via Pollock Rip Channel................ 284 
—vVia Nantucket Shoals Lightship. ...... 375 
Boulogne, France—Via Track B and Bishop 
CINE 1. Se 0. SRS SRS ea Cenc 3,352 
Via Track C and Bishop Rock.,......... 3,279 
ene ee, Germany— Via Track B and Bishop 3 
PURER Pek Snes ie's.s ougin ayethee eat »721 
Via Track C and Bishop Rock........... ,648 
Brest, France—Via Track B 3,114 
Via Track C...... 3,04 
Bridgetown, Barbado 1,829 
Brunswick, Ga., U. 749 
Buenaventura, Colombia—Via Panam 2,369 
Buenos Aires, Argentina............ 5,871 
Cadiz, Spain—Via Track B.............05 3,160 
WIAMETHORUO NG ce ud holy oticnn raise « 3,146 
Calcutta, India—Via Track B, Strait of Gib- 
raltar, eng Pom Said Fe ne eee 9,824 


BIC P ETN halhce cuels!s oles apg aumarinte <a 9,810 
Caldera, Chile—Via Panama.............. 4,320) 
Callao, Peru—Via Panama..............05 3,368 
Capesiaition selaltions . 5.0.) 2 Gade enum 1,283 


Cape offGood Hope (Lat. 34° 22’ S., Long, 


Capetown, South Africa 
Cartagena, Colombia—Via Crooked Island 


and Witidward Passages............ +. | 1,853 


Gdynia, Poiand: ia Track B, 
==] ae pneae Skaw ciao. ree 
a Trac entland F Firth, and The Ska: 
Genoa, Italy—Via Track B and Strait ot 
Gibraltar 


KAW ieee. ena ae 
Great Harbor, Culebra es 
Greenport, New York, U. §, 
Guantanamo, Cuba 


Havana, Cuba. pe pentoniee ait 
Halifax, nole Scotia 


Said, and Sings ore 
Honolulu, ae 


SS Port‘ 


2 Turkey—Via Track B and Strait 
a igrene r S 


Key West, Florida, U. A 

‘ston, Jamaica—Via Crooked Island and 

_~ Windward Passages. et ae. ee ek 

_ Kobenhaven, Denmark—Via Track B Pent- 

t land Firth, and The Skaw 

~ Via Track. C : 

Booed 
‘ctor, Yugos 

5; of Gibraltar 


Pentland Firth, 


La Guaira, Veneguela-_Via Mona Passage. . 

La Pallice, France—Via Track B 

Via Track C 

Union, Salvador—Via Panama 
Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands 
avis, France—Via Track B and sige ‘ 


Bishop Rock 
Limon, Costa ne ine 5 Crosued Island and 
et ene Passage! 


z Via’ ‘Track C and Fastnet 
Lato 


MEE tre ee ee re eds Phe re 1,796 

a Waste wicpta ate ia eae. alate tok Peat a ahi ee apes 3,443 

Via Track C and Bishop Rock:..........; ‘3,370 

; Pies Angeles, Calif., U. S. A:—Via Panama..| 4,931 
“Malta (Valetta Harbor)—Via Track B and| ~ 

Strait of Gibraltar 4,201 


ila, P. 
Channel. 
“Via Track B, Strait of Gibraltar, Port Said, 
and Singapore 
- Via Track -C, Strait of Gibraltar, Port 
Said, and Singapore 
“Manta... cuador—Via Panama 
“Maracaibo, Venezuela 
Mare Isl nd, Calit., U. S, A—Via Panama.. 
Marseilié, France—-Via Track B and Strait 
of Gibraltar 
* Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar...... 
Mathewtown, Great inagua Island, W. I.... 


ee Puerto Rico..........--- 1,402 
azatlan, Mexico—Via Panama........... 4,024 
Melbourne. Australia—Via P. 
fake NV iisol PFOMODtOLY’... ois. eves sv awe tee 9,942 
Mobile, Ala., U. S. A.. 1,654 
Mollendo, Peru—Via 8,814 
Monrovia, Liberia. 3,965 
Montevideo, Uruguay......-...-....+-. 0s 5,753 
Murmansk, S. S. R.—Via south of Iceland} 3,948 
—Via North of Iceland.............++:- 844 
Naples, Italy —Via Track B and Strait a 
MTERUAT ite ad ee he ekeone al 4,192 
—Via Track C and nol of Gibraltar 4,178 
Nassau, Bahamas, oS 962 
' New London, Con: e 103 
New Orleans, La Bs. ar ‘Via Straits 
as Dicom 1,703 
> Newport, R. i 
Newport ch 


} Norfolk 
Nuevitas, Lars Crooked Island Passage 


Panama (lat. 8° 53’ N., long. 79° 31’ W.)... 
Paramaribo, peers 
Pensacola, Fla., S.A 

Birth’ dat, 58° 


Pentland 42’ N., long. 3° 
W.)—Via Track B ae 3,243 
BVI, EACH Ojiis i craze: #0 3,116 
|Pernampbuco, Brazil....... dee 


| Philadelphia. Pa., U.S. A.. 
Ppialova, Greece—Via Track B and Strait’ of 


9||Yucatan Channel (lat, 21° 50’ N., 
03’ W,) 


Portsmouth, N. H 
Preston, (as OER CE MPN Osa 


St. George, Grenada 
St. ee 


aan Ler psi Panama 
Salvador, Brazil. .........0. ote 
San Diego, Calif., U. 8. A.—Via Panama. .. 
San Francisco, Calit., U.S. A.—Via iguie 
San. Jose, Guatemala—Via Panama. 
San Juan, Buerto Ritosu, jes eee eee 
San Juan del Norte, ‘Nicaragua—Via 
Crooked Island and Windward Passages 
Baniches) SDR i oe. tvcicatn apnea ate 
Santa ‘Marta, _Colombia—Via 
Island and Windward Passages 
Santiago, Cuba—Via Crooked Island and 
Windward Passages 
Santos, Brazil cox: Jas cosa om Weegee ee 
Savannah, Ga., U. 8. 
Seattle, Wash., U. 8. 


. 


Crooked 


Via Panama and Osumi Kaikyo......... 
Via Track B, Siralt of Gibraltar, Port Said, 
and Singapo NL A Olt ne. p sc 

Via Track C, Strait of Gibraltar, Port Said, 
and Singap ore 
Singapore, Straits Settlements—Via Panama 
and San Bernardino Strait 

Via Panama and Surigao Strait.......... 
Via Track B, Strait of Gibraltar, and Port 


Sai 
she ete C, Strait’ of Gibraltar, and Port 


Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama............... 
Southampton, England—Via Track B and 
Bishop HOCK hi. ak siacved assess epebaiobee trae 
Via Track C and Bishop Roe 
jase ese Gibraltar (lat. 35° or W am 
eee Track B 

via un rack 


shed pt Florida’ (lat. "24° 25" N., Tong, 83° 


long. 83° 
iW.) — outside: 2274 <® ee ncreanenensie 
Inside RaGe oe CIS RIAN AE am PZ. = aoa 
Sydney, Australia—Via Panama 
Sydney, Nova Scotia ates 
Tacoma, Wash., U.S. A.—Via Panama..... 
Taku, China—Via Panama and Tsugaru 
Kaikyo 
Tsingtao, China—Via Panama 
Tumaco, Colombia—Via Panama,......... 
Valparaiso, Chile—Panama....... 
Vancouver, British Columbia—Via Panama. 


Vera Cruz, Mexico,...........e20-eseeeee 
Vigo, See ee Track! Bock osc ge aen 
Vig YET ACK! Chil os) sa, oie ele ttre sateen 


Vladivostok, U. 8. S. aera Panama and 
Soya Kaikyo 


Washington, D. C., 


Wellington, New Fealant—-Vis, Panama. 
Willemstad, Curacao. :........e0eeeereeee 
Wilmington, N. Car., U.S. A... 2.0 sees: 


Yokohama, Japan—Via Panama,........... 
long. 85° 


10,584 
10,666 


12,326 
12,312 


12,523 
12,539 


10,147 
10,133 
6,542 
3,262 
3,189 
3,194 
‘0 


1,184 


i? 1 ee 


‘ 
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Digteners cid NAUTICAL MILES FROM PANAMA, PANAMA, TO; 
[ Port 
Arica, NTI. 7 obi bios eia iv bm Pal a) sted tbe Loe “ Jacksonville, Fla., U.S.A. 


Auckland. N. Z..\..-.....- ci meta en ae 6 || Key West. Fla., U.S. A..... 
e, Ma., U.S.A alts Sani a, peed Kingston, Ji : 


8. 
Buenos, Aires, via East of South America... 
Via Punta Arenas..-.--...---..+.+ 3 shinee a 
cain India, via Strait of: Gibraltar Bk el on eae ig ae oo 


York 
Norfolk, Va. “U8 
Pensacola, Fia., U.S. SK: 
Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Py ncns, ne mete me Bishop Rock 
ymo A 
Punta Arenas, ve West of South America... 
via East of ‘South America 


Rio de racer Be 
‘and I 


Guam, Ma 


Havana, Cuba, via, 7 ea Channel...... 
Halifax, Nova Scotia..............++.... 
Hamburg, Germany, via Bishop nese: 4 
Hong Kong, Ghina rn ie Wellington, New Zealand 
Honolulu, T. H 5 Yokohama, Japan 


DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, TO: 
Port Miles Port 


CAD COM NUTCKICD). cite a cis isles sides deeases 1,833|| Melbourne, Australia (via South. Sepen 6,9) 
Alexandrovski, U.S.S.R... 2... eee ees 4,372 || Midway Island (Welles Harbor) . .| 2,79 
Maitozatasty, Chile! ......2.2 les. sbhak eM 4.762 \|Nome, Alaska... o3.1. siete Seiwa wun uvars an ane 2,6 
OEE GUT Va a tO, Sa eee te SOE a 4,551 Nonuti, Gilber§ Islands, ..~.scsuss ase 4,18 
Auckland, N ME Tai oe che Als Qe Ohae 5/680||Pago Pago, Samoa Islands............+.-- 4,1 
Batavia, Java (via Balintang Channel)..... 7,642 || Punta Arenas, Chile........ 6,1 
Brisbane, Australia (via west of d’Entrecast- Rabaul, New Britain. .... 5,3 
> eaux Reefs and south of Bellona Reefs).| 6,193}|Saigon, French Indo-China 6,8% 
Buenaventura, Colombia 3 San Jose, Guatemala... .............. 2,39 
ile Perdis. cisterns ace .| 3,989 ||Shanghai, China (via ta tt Kaikyo) . 5,39: 
eins s Singapore, Str. Set. (via olin tany Channel) 7,3 
Sitkas Alaska seco. cc accra a eee 1,30 
A Suve, FU Islands’. . ciel og nthe conn oe 4, 
NOITU IE MES ice cu cc Wislens fies alee le ale 5,053 || Sydney, Australia... >. ......cecdweden ce tien 6, 
Guaranull, Houhdor acc GRR areata eee hi 3,548 || Valpariso, ea RE tr Pe et ee 5, 
MEONETISONE, CHING sack cee eee ee ence 6,044 |} Vancouver, C. (via Active Passage) aces g 
Honolulu, BREE ena oe oho ins simak Skin 2,091 Vladivostok, By. S.S:R. (via Soya and Matsuwa 
Jaluit, Marshall Islands...........°° 0°77" 4,150 SUPA), os oa aes Osu wat ee ci ee 
Kiska’ Harbor, Kiska Island, Alaska........ 25629 1} Wake Island. <i dics ssc: cia shars'biniatshala eneeeiae 
Kodiak, a aae RN a aes et eS pe aR 1,603 | Wellington, IN. Zi... |; + «0 «se plein eatie See 
Manila, via Balintang Channel). ..... 6,227 |} Yokohama, Tapas ij. 5 csda a rela che ceoleteaneeeneees 


DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL 


® = 
To: bef ‘ e 8 
e| -| a & 
City FI & : F 
From: S 5 tt A 
Cape FHaltien’ i.) eens ees ii Aaoe 631 750 1128 1035/¢888 
Cantar BUH Pare eotelaraieie ck slaves oles 6 612)1468)1422) 932 
Charlotte FATUOMOy ahs) Orgy fis nny s/s 478 |1611}1518) 517 
OOIOMG ic oielye eos ..| 817] 281)1029 841 |1389}1343]1156} 546)1420) 
Galveston 30% 769| 777|1938) 390) 444)2213)1241| 623/179 
Havana. . 769 
Key West. . 619] 1130} 1036) 106. 
La Guaira. 750) 612) 478) 841 
New Orleans... . .., |1128)1468)1611/1389 
IRONAACOLR ES x viinteleibs iy canon a ae 1035/1422/1518)1343 
POT OL SPAM ieee ss eee bao es 
ORC LOWAL Sw yisisie cen shee cee 321) 474) 700] 546 7 1076 120. 
POERLOMUAr sens 6 dev bls bese bore ves 1396]1510/1854)1420] 623 8 88 132 1205 5é 
SVVIMIOHABTEVE yercrpiee ivfchavs ces. ose vie oilelg 6741 471| 457| 6981179011143(1134! 15011671!'1625| 458] 581)1756 


DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN (PACIFIC) PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 
To: 
City 


Caldera 
Mollendo 


from: 


813] 396/1703|1470 
593] 70211484)1251 
980) 196 tee so 


6 2 
1703)1484 
.{1470)1251 


965) 1146) 560)/2201 
1209) 1821 bt 1432 | 
9 774 367 


2 1 5| 617 
Punta Arenas... ........5.,- 1795/2671) 1623/3486/3299]2201)1191 2374 2949/3101}2578 
Valparaiso..........00e5 576! 882] 376(1306] 203[217911980| 782| 268| 962| 160511774 1207 1432 


ye 


Steamships and Motorships Over 17,500 Gross Tonnage 


Source: Lloyd's Register of Shipping (Data as of June 1, 1950 
(Note—The length is from the stem to the forepart of the rudder ones 


N Reg. 
ame ton, |Léth|Bdth|Dpth 


Reg. 
ton. |Lgth|Bdth|/Dpth 


feet | feet | feet feet 
- -|83,673|987.4/118.6 | 68. 503 20.5 
Bry, 2 - | 81,235]975.2/118.6 : 75.3 | 33.1 
Sg aiota int ¢ 49,746/890.2/102.1 “ 73.5 | 41.7 
43,4 91.9 .8 || *Oranje, Neth.......... 83.5 | 32.4 
88.3 | 50.0°|/Otranto, Br............ 75.2 | 32.9 
89.4 f 75.5 | 37.5 
91.4 7 71.4 | 42.3 
93.5 : 73.8 ane 
88.0 hi amaria, Br 73.7 7 
86.3 é *Johan van Oldenbarne- 
84.0 : welt; (Neth ii. deeirnamn 19,429|586.2| 74.8 | 36.1 
a7 EF 84.0 i Verena, Br... . . 400/619.7) 80.6 | 45.3 
Bt eee EA 90.8 " Monticello. U. j 72.3 | 40.2 
eta Mees eaves 90.8 5.5 || Empire Fowey, Br. i 74.1 | 40.7 
ES 90.8 : Arundel Castle, Br...... 72.5 | 41.6 
Recep ee 82.4 c *Kosmos V, Nor........|19.00 78.3 aun 
cine Se he 2 82.4 i Conte Verde, It........; 74.2 5.9 
82.5 i Musing, BB.) gsi cee 18,564 79.3 | 30.5 
84.8 | 44. *Bloemfontein Castle, Br. 76.4 | 39.5 
83.8 | 44. *Thorshovdi, Nor....... 1 77.3 | 41.3 
BA oe ve 89.0 | 37. Monterey, U.S,........|18,170 79.3 | 30.5 
Bes tes 89.2 | 37. Mariposa, U.S......... 79.3 | 30.5 
ee Ra Pee sg 83.5 | 43. *Gripsholm, Swed Bee 74.4 | 37.7 
stein 82.5 | 41. *Kosmos III, Nor....... 78.2 | 41.2 
ire, aaa ph 82.5 | 41. Empire Orwell, Br. (4)... 72.4 | 40.4 
co ee 82.1 | 35. 75.6 | 28.5 
diate soas 79.8 | 24. Rcthseirek ee Se, 84.4 | 44.2 
et A Pao 79.8 | 29. nigsk slay ih ctore aster ta 84.4 | 44.2 
att esate, Be oe + eiieras stat et eee ne Ce 
. Geo. Washington, U 78.2 | 50. 84.4 | 44.2 
“Stratheden, Br 82.2 | 33. 84.4 | 44.2 
fon. Br\ 82:2 1°33, 84.4 | 44.2 
82.2 | 33. 84.2 | 44,2 
Alcantara, Br 73:5 | 46, 763 | 378 
Strahaird, Br 86.2 | 33. 84.4 | 44.2 
76.7 | 39.0 || *Rossia, U.S.8.R........ 74.1 | 36.4 
Biri Set at 78.5 | 40, 82.7 | 42.7 
76.7 | 39. 84.4 | 44,2 
Haeicks, APES 80.2 |~33. 84.4 | 42.2 
rt sp 180.2 | 35. 84.4 } 44.2 
5 oe ae 78.2 | 48. Heres 84.4 | 42.2 
pietrete 80.2 | 49. 84.4 | 44.2 
75.2'| 41. 84.4 | 44.2 
Bier base 78.2 | 48. 75.6 | 28.5 
Fee oe 78,2 | 37. Nohiarg late 82.7 | 42.7 
82.7 | 42.7 
a Eee RE ea ae 21,3291668.8| 74.3 | 47. Maleate 82.7 | 42.7 
21,119/580.1) 82.0 | 54. Sovac Aladdin, Pan..... 82.7 | 42:7 
i Secr tay epee 2 .8| 73.4 | 48. Sovae Astral, Pan.,..... 82.7 | 42.7 
73.4 | 48. Sovac Brilliant, Pan 82.7 | 42.7 
“Argentina, U.S 80.3 | 20. Sovac Comet, Pan.. 82.7 | 42.7 
Empress of France, Br. (3) 75.2 | 41. Sovae Daylight, Pa: 82.7 | 42.7 
Franconia, Br.......... 2 73.7 | 40.6 ||Sovac Pegasus, Pan... . 82.7 | 42.7 
Empress of Canada, Br. (2) "75:2 én Sovac Radiant, Pan..... 82.7 | 42.7 


~ SN aakS aeaaeaee 20;237|586.4| 80.3 a) 

*Motorships. Former names: (1) Europa, Ger.; (2) Duchess of Richmond, Br.; (3) Duchess of Bedford, 
Bee (4) Empire Doon, Br.; (5) John Ericsson, U,-S.; (6) Monarch of Bermuda, Br.; (7) Gen. W. P. 
Richardson, 


Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 


Time _ | M. P. 
Date Railroad Run Miles |H. M. 8.| Hour 
May, 1893|N. Y. Central & H. R........... Crittenden—‘‘Empire State Exp.’’.. 1 32/112.5 
wug., 1895| Pennsylvania. ....... 6.62... ee: Landover—Anacosta,..........-, 5.1 3 102 
Mar,, 1902|/Burlington Route.............. FUOKIGY—=— WIBY «occ cones cl vpevaislatera cee saas 8 9 98.7 
Jan., 1903|N. Y. Central & H. R....+...-. Palmyra—Macedon..-..........-. 29 4 109.35 
Apr., 1904|Michigan Central............../Crisman Lake...... sf fost ake oe 73 2 105 
July, 1904|Philadelphia Reading....... -...,|Egg Harbor—Brigantine Junction. . 8 2 30/115.20 
rr 4|N. Y¥. Central & H. R...... >,...|Croton—Ossining . . 51 2 105 
Apr., 1911/20 Century Ltd., on L. Shore.... Toledo—Elkart......... 1 46 75 28 
June, 1927|Pennsylvania...............- .|Washington, D. C.—N. Y. 5) 3 7 721 
May, 1934|Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . .|Denver—Chicago (non-stop). .-{1015.31/13 5 44) 77.6 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. .|Chicago—Milwaukee.............. 85.0 | 1 7 35) 75.46 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul... Edgebrook—Oakwood............- 61.4 39 46) 92.62 
Oct., 1934/Union Pacific. . ava . |Dix-Potter—Nebraska... ........-. 9 4 30/120 
., 1934|Union Pacific. . Cheyenne—Omaha... i... ee ee ee ee 506.7 00 84.45 
Jan., 1935|/Pennsylvania. . .«|Philadelphia—W ashington. ...,..... 134 1 50 73.1 
Jan., 1935|Pennsylvania.. 2.2... see eee eee Wilmington—No. Pt., Md......... 61.6 45 09) 80.8 
Apr., 1935|N. Y., N. H. and H... Providence—Boston.......-...++-- 3) 2 35) 86.65 
Oct., 1936|/Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . .|Chicago—Denver......,-.-,.2.++- 1017.23 12 12 27). 83.3 
May, 1937|Santa Fe......:....0ee cee eens Los Angeles, Calif—Chicago........|2228.6 |36 49 60.5 
May, 1937|Santa Fe. .... 0.20. eee eee eee’ LaJunta, Co.—Dodge City, Kan...| 202.4 {| 2 19 87.3 


) E Information on World Railways 
Source: The Railway Gazette, London, England 
z . II, 1 th 12 miles | Railway, Australia, which is dead straight for 328 
oe meee see tana Italian’ State Ry.,| Miles across the Nullarbor Plain, but not dead- 
Switzerland and Italy. Longest station platform: level. Nort pee cores ake aes and 
& N. W. R., India, 2,415 feet. Highest | Machenna stretch of the Buenos Zires acific 
| Sonepur, B. ot call vava:"Helebt above adatim Ry. of Argentina, hich is dead straight for 205 
altitude on world’s railways: Height a a >| miles and level also, The longest stretch of line 
15,817 feet, location of summit, Montt, Antofagasta | without a curve in the U. S. is the 79 miles on the 
(Chile) & Bolivia Ry. The longest stretch of | Seaboard Airline Railway between Wilmington and 
straight railway belongs to the Transcontinental] Hamlet, N. C, 


i a 


heduled Train Runs in the United States 
Source: caters Sie ae Ee oes figures are based on 1949 


Railroad 


OD) +4 4 ye 
‘ac 


Union ific 


Milwaukee. ........ 
Tilinols Cantral 
Chicago & N.W..... 


Tilinois Central 
Union Pacific...... nv 


World Facts—Railroad Train ret ks 


Train 


ng 


ae 


From 


.| Bast de a 
Kankakee 


.|La Crosse. 2 
“|North La Crosse. 
.|Prairie du Chien.. 


orning Hiawatha. - 
Empire Builder... .. 
City of San Francis- 
yi es of Los 


SDALES.\ 2 io tecicoth « 
East Dubuque. . 


Grand Island..... 
. |New Lisbon... . 


Burlington.........|Denver Zephyr......|Akron...........|MeCook......... 8: 
Milwaukee ........,-/Olympian Hiawatha .|La Crosse........|/Portage.........- 3 
Union Pacific ......-|/City of Portland..... . 
Chicago & N.W...../Twin Cities 400.....}Evanston.....,...|/Racine........... 9 
aurea eon: poe. Js..|Denver Zephyr. -....|Chicago........../G@alesbure. ......- 2 
Burlington.......... “Baby” Zephyr. ....|Galesburg....,.../Galwa...........- 23.0 
Illinois Central... .. City of New Orleans- 
City of Miami. ...|Mattoon.........|Effingham........ 26.8 
Burlington......... Nebraska Zephyr..../Aurora...........|/Kewanee......... 93.2 76. 
Tilinois Central Sea: City of New Ducane F 
City of Miami. . . 44.6 7 8 
Plorida East Coast..|Vacationer......... 19.1 76.4 
Burlington......... 54.6 76.3 
Milwaukee.........|/Afternoon Hiawatha.|La Crosse. ...,...|/New Lisbon...... 59.8 76.3 
New York Central. .|New England States.|South Bend....... 26.7 76.3 
Burlington......... 39.4 76.2 
Milwaukee......... 102.9 76.2 
Union Pacific....... 95.0 76.0 — 
Rock Island... Re 215 75.9 a 
Ulinois Centred 48.0 | 38} 75.8) 
Burlington 112.3} 89] 75.77 
Tilinois Centrai. ||. : 54.1] 43] 75.5 af 
Barnston ..|Afternoon Zephyr 60.4 48 75.5 © 
Chicago & N.W.....|Twin Cities 400... 40.3 32 75.551 
Burlington......... Denver Zephyr:.....J/Aurora........... 124.5 99 bee x 
Union Pacific....... City of Denver......|Julesburg.......,.|Sidney....... 81.3 65 LT 
STEAM TRACTION (68 m.p. he and over) : eI 
New York Central. .)Forest.City......... Gar Roktg Geen. 32.6 | 27 Ait 
New York Central. .|Interstate Express. . . Soutle Bendl2. oa 59.3 50 Ls} 
New York Central. .|Troquois............ IS SIRS ect ok Be ciete 29.4 25 Be ii 
Union Pacific. . ..|Log Angeles Limited. North Platte 23.4 | 105 5 et 
Milwaukee, ........ Milwaukee Express. . Milwauke 61.1 52 RE i. 
New York Central..|Number 6:......... Gary 32.6 28 3 Fh 
Union Pacific....... oe ee 4} 
verland Limited. Kearney 95.0 R 
New York Central. .}/Mall............... Toledo. 33.0 aie $33 
New York Central. .|Chicagoan...... elayahe Elkhart 33.0 | 115 69.4 
New York Central. . penronce EmpireState 
‘ Spreas Conese sh Roma: sea 38.1 307 
New York Céntral..|Mercury.-......... Llondate o_wiere Marae Moledn: Pio) an. 1006 37 69:2 : 
Milwaukee......... Copper Country Ltd. Deerfield: = oF: 5... 37.9 33 68.9 
REBUING ais. ss vee = Wall Street.......;. 2 Jenkintown....... 21.7 19 68.5 
Pennsylvania....... Daylight Express....|North Judson..... Crown Point...... 36.5 32 68.4 — 
New York Central. .'Mohawk........... Hudson. ...i....5 Poughkeepsie. .... 40.9 36 68.2 
ELECTRIC TE ASTION (66 m.p.h. and over) “4 
Pennsylvania....... General. 0s yelONG WALK. aes.c nite Trenton... Sut 484 41 70.4 
Pennsylvania....... Congressional....... North Philadelphia| Newark 76.0 65 70.1 
Pennsylvania....... Congressional..,.....|/Newark.......... North Philadelphia] 76.0 65 70.18 
Penney ivenia A he Ee ieaia EXDreAS. Newark ms bos ames Os Princeton Junction} 38.4 33 69.8 — 
ennsylvania....... ‘ongressional....... mington....... Baltimore. .:..... | 
Pennsylvania....... Pie ee age Baar $36 se 69.55) 
Domlet =. . wenn ae timore........|Wilmington....... 
Pennsylvania....... abe Fork Washing- = . 68:4 cee 6%6 
on Express....... mington....... Perryville........ ; 23} 
Pennsylvania....... Broadway Limited...|Newark.......... No. Philadelphia,” a a6 $37 
Pennsylvania....... N. & W.-So. Ry. Exp New Brunswick. ..|Elizabeth......... 17.2 15 68.8 
Pennsylvania....... New York Express (2)/Trenton.......... NOWOrEi cs eoesok 48.1 42 68.7 | 
Pennsy!vania....... B erMins sn eene oe Wilmington Espa Baltimore... 1). - 68.4 | 60| 684 — 
Pennsylvania....... SOrAlng, ost. we ye POUL eWhig 2U) ordanite wh ancaster......... 47.9 42 68.4 
Pennsylvania. ...... B tralns teats North Philadelphia. Newark. ys saan ¢ 76.0 67 68.1 . 
Pennsylvania....... Anlington.....%. 05... Newark, Del...... Baltimore. 56.4 50 67.8 s| 
Pennsylvania....... MAMOVSUBR ore civcee vise Baltimore. .)))) 7! Wilmington. aparece 68.4 61 67.3 | 
Pennsylvania....... tat gh oa Ae ara be 8 Wilmington....... Baltimore........ 68.4 61. 67.3 it 
Pennsylvania -| North Philadelphia Newark: =. ck. ahh. 76.0 | 68 | 67.1 
Pennsylvania WARK venackeisly Trenton: .c-<. cies 48.1 | 43 |. 6711 
Pennsylvania. Perryvilie 127727 Wilmington... . |: 32.3 | 29] 66.9 
Pennsylvania. PP PENtGn sn wees cae North Philadelphia 27.9 25 66.9 
Pennsylvania HON. 5 Mee Lancaster. . 47.9} 43 | 66.8 | 
Chicago, N.S.&Milw.|3 trains... 2). 2101: Aoineh! 4, ane! Kenosha, .... 1... 10.0 9| 66.7 > 
Pennsylvania. . -|Broadway Limited...|Paoli............ Harrisburg . rE ited 83.2 75 66.5 
Pennsylvania......./General...... .|Harrisburg ||)! 1 Dlr pb his dates 83.2] 75 | 665 — 
Pennsylvania. .| Executive =| ReNGON § Sp sesaia New Brunswick...| 25.4 23 66.3 
sata Et M E pee ot EG Pipe ote hoe Philadelphia Newar Se eae RO 76.0 69 66.2 
ennsylvania olonial-Senator.... eWark . oes ‘ ‘ 
Pennsylyania....... Representative- North Philadelphia] 76.0} 69| 66.2 
Olonial........ Wilmin ton.. 
Pennsylvania. .|Jeffersonian-No. 570. Harrisburg aie Gy BBS 2 Sot Be $3 £63 
Chicago, 8.8. & S. B./South Bend Limited. .|Mich. City Shops. .|New Carlisle... °”” bd 1 eq 
Chicago, N. S.-Milw,|Milwaukee Limited. .|Glenayre...... Lake Bluff... 1); 18:5. : 


American Railway Statistics 


Source: : Interstate Commerce Commission 


age | Miles |mo’ es Passenger: Freight Sgureay 
ers ri es 
Owned! Built jin Ser. in Ser. | S Carried oes ied ree Mifages 


ages 


‘epee 
: 4 1| "958, 280 ite 083.1 2 
454/031;92: 7:305|1,006,711| 1, 889; 0 73 
‘ 9 1/0 
9 


88,667,9 


p 94 
672,419,7' ,469,672|1,290,818|2,966,061,224 
eam 3,15 Br. ae 000, vs 375, ue 3, He 1B, 


0} 1; iy 000 ri }213,530,00C 
ily 000/4,399, 


706,551, 3 96,000 
44,474|1,785,067 645,535,000|2,997,976,000) 1, +345,000/4, 820, 747,000 
Railway Passenger and Freight Data 


Source: Interstate Commerce, Commission 


d Miles |Rev., Ave. | Frt. Miles Miles Casualties 

4 Passenger Freight Trayeled | per | Jo’r. | Rey.| Traveled Travelin ——— 
_ Year Revenue Revenue by Pas. r jaton| by Pass. |by Frei; 

G Bassendt 8|Mile| Pas. |Mile rains Trains Kura Inj. 

‘ Dollars Doll Thousands So: Miles | Cts. Miles Mile: No. No. 
1935...| 358,423,361)2.831, 139, 271 ) 18, 509.4 497) 1.94) 41.31) 1.00)385, STL 136) 403, S51. 169] 5,107] 28,080 
1938...| 406,406,349|2,900,676,475 21, 656,918| 1.88] 47.65| 0.99]398,145,009|431.389,779| 4,499 27,253 
2939... 17,716,429|3,297,059, '941] 1:84] 50.02] 0.98/395,127,2421461,026,269| 4.362! 28,119 
“1940...| 417,955,185|3,584,201,061 33" 815,598] 1.75] 52.22] 0.95)/395,410,187|491-126,907| 4,612| 297590 
1941. 515,851,237 |4,509,760,088| 29,406,250| 1.75] 60.18| 0.94|404/435,236|577,144.176| 5,086] 37,811 
1 ,030,485,574/6,026,415,903) 53,747,029) 1.92) 79.93] 0.94/431,000,999|676,246,978) 5,233) 48,108 
1943. . ./1,655,814,000/6,865,754,000| 87,924,994) 1.88] 99.05] 0.94|466,749,000|710,497,000| 4,942) 60,317 
1944, . ./1,793,322,000/7,087,033,000| 95,622,501) 1.88]104.46) 0.96]479/457,000/708,241,000} 4,781) 61,227 
1945. | ||1/719,316,000/6,617,213,000| 91,826,353] 1.87|102,33| 0.97 444,00 :341,000} 4.691) 61,481 
1946... |1,261,416,000)5,866,351,000 64,7 3,699] 1.95| 81.47] 0.99]451.135,0001599,165,000| 4,362 ; 
1947...| 965,005,000/7,140,881,000) 45,972,245) 2.10) 65.07] 1.09/417,500,000}625,104,000} 4,165] 48,797 
1948... 965, 630, 000/8;090,194,000| 41, 224° ,3191 2.341 63.86! 1.26 409,371,000|593,448,000! 3:71 43,091 


Railway Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Total Net Railway 
Year Operating | Operating Tax Operating Net Dividends ond i. 
Revenues Expenses Accruals Income Income | Declared |Oper, 


Dollars Dollars Dollars DolUars Dollars t. 
3,499,125-784|2,630,177.160| 240,759,909} 505.414,828) 52.177,A10 209, SB 71828 75.11 
.|3,616,071,888|2,762,680,732| 346,235,674} 376,864,908] 87,468,415) 136,269, a 76.40 
'|4;050,047,246|2,959,437,971| 361,616,822] 595, 960,535|141134,243/179/412'19 73.07 
. /4,354, 712,093 |3,131,597,647) 402,953,404) 690, 553, 986|243,147,559|216,521, 597 7191 


5,413,971,950/3,709,921,234) 555,969,598 1,009;591,849 | 557,672,057 |239,437,696 68.52 
,547,826, 101/4,653,704,515/1,211,775,009|1,499,3' 42|992,843,140/254,088,202 61.66 
,138, 000|5,714,804,000|1,862,940,000) 1,370, 568,000 }946, 150,000/263,919,000 62.54 
524,628,000/6,345,035,000} 1,861,652,000] 1,113,153,000|733,461,000/292,248,000 66.62 
8,986,954,000 aoe 391,000] 835,434,000} 858,8 502,250,000/|295,294,00 79.17 
709,171,000] 6,422,494,000 Sri 480,000| 624,868,000|334,966,000|283,171,000 83.31 
8,784,214:000/6,869,806,000 9,273,000] 790,534,000/537,405,000/280, 397,000 78.21 
9,784,332,000 7,552,630,00011 Ona 036,000|1,014,815,000|767,949,000|335,313, 000 7719 
 Full-face net income figures for 1938 indicate deficit. 
Railway Values, Stocks, Bonds, and Capital 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
(investment figures, first column, represent book values) 
Investment Common Preferred Funded Tot, Railway Net Amount of 
Yr. | In Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital Capitalize: Stock et s 

Favipment Outstand: — Outstand. Outstand. tion Divison 


Dol Dol Dollars Dollars 
1935/25, 500, rt 262/7,986, 183, 640 2,036, ah 297)14, 2b, res 728/24, 246, a8 665) 18,342, 297, 429/83, aly. oer “bad 
1938 25,595,739,478 8'040,337, 169 2)049,498,093] 13, 765,622,110 oa 855,457,372 17, 987,982,640 3,139,486,000. 
1939] 25,538,157,310]8,025,355,714/2,049,675,267/13, '534,292'402/23.60 eieanans oa 3,190,115,000 


10 
‘145,458,000|7,842,000,000}1,936,000, /000]12/371,000;000]22, 149,000,000|16, '755,000,000|5,466, 566,000 
Toad 36/631 664,000 7,790,000,000)2,023,000,000)11, 880, Purity ,000}21, 1893, ney 000 16, Bae 000,000 B 523, Rii 008 


7\ 3 1 10} 7,539,000,000 2/003,000,000] 10,631, 000,000 aie 000,000} 15,301,000,000 b, 184, Lee 
1948 3s bea, 759,000 7,543,000,000!2,016,000,000| 10,743, 000,000120,302,000,000 15,467,000,000|6,446,317,000 


Distribution of Railway Operating Revenues 
Railways of Class I in the United States 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


1940 ¥ 1944 * 1949 * 

Pekan he... ~ |$4,296,600,653|100.01$9,436,789,811|100.0|$8,580,142,406|100.0 

peiorieaiarics uaa wares) iat TE, a 1,855,718,766| 43.2] 3,650,581,589) 38.7) 4/189,893,391) 48.8 

_ Fuel and power, locomotives.......------ 262,112'915} 6.1 561,416,468] 6.C 572,703,820] 6.7 
' Other materials, supplies, miscellaneous. . 703, 502) 544| 16.3] 1,399,512,216] 14.8} 1,463,805,502! 17.1 
| Loss, damage, iny- to persone, ine, pens....-| 62,225,006] 1.3) 120,081,023) La) 2ze cecal ae 
ee neg Petirements LEM auth : 396/394'774| 9.2] 1,846,043,134| 19.6] 832,538,165| 9.7 
Hire of equipm., joint facility net rentals. 128'655,192} 3.0] 202,356,853} 2.1| \ 169,297,572] 210 
3,614,467,175| 84.1] 8,330,462,663] 88.3] 7,893,655,026| 92.0 

Nees aa et acome... 682/133,478| 15.9] 1,106,327,148| 11.9| 686,487,380] 8.0 


Net railway operating income. 
*Distribution expressed in Bente per dollar of gross revenue. 
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United States—World’s 


countries, the figures are not 
roe progressive figures within the present 
i practice as to inclusion of light railways, seco 

nes. 


Country 


Tréland (Eire) 
PN re eet cso) iateiese.> 
Jugoslavia$. co. se eee 
PE WIBRS ole boon wi tre ee ssn ees 


Cc 
United Statest........... 
Newfoundland**.......... 


America (Central & South) 


ATBENUAB. i. eee oe 1857 26,710 
TEOUVIB EE Gl giiids aoe nels 1889 1,608 
PAPA Ge iret Suites hace ‘a: 1851 21,251 
Chile. .... 1851 5,726 
Colombia, 1871 2,106 
Ecuador, , 1871 687 
Guatemala..... 1880 537 
Guiana (British) 1848 78 
Guiana (Dutch). . 107 


Development of World’s Railway Mileage to 1950 — ie 
Source: The Railway Gazette, London, 


i J totals show approximately 
While the following mileage sirictly yperable 


vi 
ndary lines, steam tramw: 


Australasia: Ms 
Commonwealth Railways... 1891 2.20 
New South Wales......... 1855 6,61 ' 
Queensland... 0. o2- teen 1865 6,637_ 
South Australia........... 1856 2,547 | 
Tasmania <4 e3s.0 Sein 1871 642 | 
NIGLGELS 6 su aes ine ss oie 1854 4,748 
Western Australia......... 1871 +338 
New Zealand............. 1863 3,5: =| 

eae eee at 


™ Soh Sa i 


me 


end 


i es 


be era es of railways in the 
on 


Bon > 


China (ex % 
Tmosa se - 
India i853 | 40, 
Jap: 12, 


Si 
Turkey iv Aslan ics. =o. 
Other railways§........... 


SUP HOU. 
BONS rH 


im 
3 
E 
© 
hea 


3 


ie 2,786 
Belgian Colonies.......... 1898 2,976 -. 
French Colonies. ......... 1881 3,941 — 
British Possessions,....... an 8,631 
Beyptn. sired eee. ea 3,440 
Morooto: +...% vance te sites eit 1,080 _ 
Portuguese Possessions. . . . Saat 200e 
BURRS S cmc tess cee 1900 2,013 — 
DUA. 5), copter tase wee eee 1876 1,273 

, Union of South Africa..... 1860 3, 


Grand total......... 


* ‘The figures include the whole of the U.S.S.R. in both Europe and Asia, including Siberia and Russian 


‘Turkestan 


** Taken over by the Canadian National Railways on March 31, 1949. 


7 Includes Alaska. 
t Includes Korea and Karafuto. 


§ In view of political and territorial changes, and wartime destruction 


it is not possible to include 


complete comparative figures more up to date than for 1937 in respect to the countries indicated. 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 


Source: Railway 


Express service in the United States began op- 
erating on March 4, 1839, and is a recognized 
medium of expedited shipping on the passenger 
trains and planes coordinated through the Railway 
Express Agency into a nationwide system, with 
23,000 offices and 53,518 men and women employed. 
Service is from point to point, in most cases pro- 
viding pick-up at point of origin and delivery at 
destination. Traffic carried is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Year No. of Shipments Handled 
EAD rar Cig hslelateiorgtels cietia' o:6.c¥e 5 326 
RDO Licey isisie’iy bis ala eree.s eins pica 172, 839 
OT ere SO te Gielp fais dipispisiotais 165,024,682 
a iS AAR plese bisiaceleid stole 179,208,360 
MOG inte ares. in fp Gibin Welsinid aati 100, 289,44 
SD aitthararaiis'¢in'e'e Ap ste gee nay 209,181,380 
DDGGIWIR wa Wa ss ed Spi ciewk snes 234,661.737 
AY by ee eae wine's © s.b'eleipjc'sis . 189,271,314 
NOSR hc Shivala sehen bicis wisyeisieiels 141,696,370 
MOA ira wktteiteh Fh Sia-e ais's bee's 109,728,591 


As of June 1, 1950, 16,992 motor vehicles including 
914 depot and terminal trucks, one of the largest 
fleets under commercial management, are used to 
maintain collection and delivery of express ship- 
ments. For the month of April, 1950, these trucks 
totaled 6,952,447 miles. The Express Agency oper- 
ates on a total mileage of 309.958, which includes 
192,244 on railroad lines. 


Express Agency 


Air Express service was started on a commercial 
basis (Sept. 1, 1927) when the express company con- 
tracted with the existing airlines to carry express 
on regularly scheduled flights. © : 

More than 4,000 shipments were handled during 
the first four months while in the first full year 
of operation, 17,000 shipments were flown. 


Numb f Weiekt 

umber o: eig: Aver. Weht. 
Year Shipments (Ibs. ) Per Shipment 
1940 1,078,189 7,699,772 at 
1941 1,306,629 11,240,204 *8.60 
1942 1,405,320 21,704,323 15.4 
1943 1,543,729 30,713,062 19.9 
1944 , 113,823 34,276,834 19.3 
1945 2,146,650 40,126,755 18.7 
1946 3,245 524 55,339,958 16.7 
1947 3,825,157 68,707,545 17.8 
1948 4,111,435 15,723,209 18.3 
1949 3,600,292 72,286,208 19.78 


Air Express is flown in all certificated passenger 
and all-cargo flights of domestic airlines of the 
United States and through connections with Inter- 
national Airline Routes to Canada, Mexico, Centra] 
and South: America, the West Indies, Alaska, 
Europe, Africa, the Pacific and the Far East, 
Domestic planes fiy over 90,000 miles of air routes. 


7“? a | eee = 
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4 United States—Automobile Registrations, Taxes, Fuel 651 


pepmabile Registrations, fie) pune Consumption, 1949 


egistered M 
automo- Tax per Motor fuel Se 
bilee, buses! gallon tax collec- Non- 
trucks |Aug. 1, 1950 tions Highway | highway Total* 


1,000 1,000 1,000 
Nurgber Cents Dollars | Gallons Gallons Glens 
6 30,472 467,278 44,542 511,820 
5 10,818 96,9 22/803 319,743 
6.5 21,963 323,343 27/254 : 
4.5 145,07 2,973,641 260,495 3,234,136 
4 18,735 459,909 211454 472,363 
7 48/198 634,597 113/278 747/875 
4 43,394 629,271 62;081 691,352 
6 11, 163,081 241582 187,663 
3 63.713 | 1,821,820 312,722 | 2,134/542 
4 42'642 1/342 127,576 ‘098,91 
4 34,804 660,801 232'801 "60: 
5 22'057 475,387 229'978 698,365 
7 ; 96,206 23/96 520,175 
9 411246 448/328 27,296 475,624 
6 12/932 203,409 12°491 15,9 
5 23/324 442°718 33/414 476,132 
3 26,611 62;700 41,933 1633 
io 8,709+| 1,528,692 222'791 | 1,751,483 
5 37.713 990 160,638 ; 
6 23445 370,621 23, 394/164 
2 20,028 956,438 97'781 | 1,054,219 
f | aE] A) GE] aaa 
< A ; 4 
4.5 2'928 64,129 6.95 i 3 
4 4'908 119,634 3) 122/697 
3 3,50 1,091;351 62,025'| 1,153,376 
i oo'br4 2 a1 L870 189012 2 105 849 
E orth Carolina 6 47,684 "765,967 63, "829/811 
7 4 10/333 135,394 124,672 260,066 
4 78°732 | 1,876,323 148,51 2,024,840 
6.5 32/243 503,228 130,021 3,2 
6 26/405 433,525 51,92 5,4 
5 3, 1,964,306 89°782 | 2,054,088 
4 6, 150,333 2'87 153,209 
6 245,589 381/763 31:703 413,466 
4 101575 171,978 94'507 266,485 
oak 42/116 578,143 36,703 614,846 
4 94/206 | 2,065,038 383,21 2,448,241 
4 7,447 174,456 14,171 183,62 
5 4) 89,336 4/096 93,432 
6 43,462 676,417 49/315 725,732 
6.5 37,312 581,163 56,901 
5 17,465 337/851 8/799 346,650 
‘game | reseee | ee a 
1 ares DN ee See : : "44 ; ; 
District of Columbia. ! |: 181;766 4 7/149 182/326 2/033 184/359 
Bporaiewe gcse Le 44,670,588 4.52 1,595,373 | 32,431,016 | 4,009,021 | 36,440,037 


_ *Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., not included in total, 395,217,000 gallons. 
Registrations include—Automobiles including taxicabs, 36,292,703; buses, 134,971; trucks and truck 
tractors, 7,692,569; total for private and commercial vehicles, 44,120,243; publicly owned, 550,345. Trailers 
and semitrailers, 2,441,768 and motorcycles, 478,851 are not included in the registrations column. 
Motor fuel consumed, total above includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 35,690,091,000, 
public use, 749,946,000. 


U. S. AND WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


Oe ae a 

World World World 

Jan, 1 U. S. total Jan. 1 U.S. total Jan. 1 U.S. totai* 
1935........|25,163,789/35,355,310 1940......../31,104,118/45.422.411}/1945....... 31,035,420).......-. 
1936..... . ..|26,382,321]37,454,809||1941.......|32,557,954/45,376,891 || 1946........ 34,373,002). «seen 

1937......../28,520,559|40, 560,167//1942....... 30,002,606].....---- 1947.) c atraiee 37,883,200) seem 
CET een 30,041,292/43,.073,630})1943....... 30,499,608]......... [2388 were ae? 41,151,326/58,323,000 
1939. -......|29,942,316143,819,929||1944....... 30,479,306|.......-- 1949-3. a5. 44,670,588|62,464,000 


#Bstimate, from overseas edition of ‘‘The American Automobile’. 


Motor Fuel Supply ‘and Demand 


Source: American Petroleum Institute (Figures in 42 gallon barrels) 


iT; Supply Demand Supply Demand 
Year Produc-| Daily | Domes- Year | Produc- Daily Domes- 
tion* | average tic Export tion* average tic Export 
1,000) (1,000) (4,000) (1,000) { (1,000) (1,000) 
O2OS es cy q ieod1 317,600} 108,945 15,678 || 1943... 692,425] 1,623,100] 568,238 51,577 
P25 Sw. @ 259,601) 711,200} 232,745) 31,684 || 1944... 722,718] 1,974,600} 632,482 100,537 
oh a 432'241|1,184,200] 397,609] 65,575 || 1945... 774,460} 2,121,800] 696,333 f 
2935.2... 457,84211,254,400] 434,810) 30,613 || 1946 748,411] 2,050,400} 735,417 45,334 
OE eae 597.375) 1,632,200] 589,490} 25,377 || 1947 814,841} 2,232,400} 795,015 47,449 
Od Ti. 3s 671,110}1,838,700} 667,505}  27,083}/1948... 895,986] 2,448,000} 871,270 37,302 
BES oes ig o 12 > s 586,971|1,608,100] 559,110} 35,0971} 1949... 938,931] 2,572,400| 912,877; 39,479 
~ asoline at refineries. 
Set nate caaegliniess Kerosene (including range oils); Distillate and 


Petroleum. Products—Gasoline; Naphtha solvents; 

residual fuel oil; pede gore a be aad geeases; Asphait; Petroleum waxes; Liquefied gases; other finished 
jeum products and unfinished oils. 

SD atateciais. Gonsumed—crude petroleum; Natural gasoline, cycle condensate, and benzol; Liquefied 

petroleum gases (from natural-gasoline plants); Additives used in making lubricants; Crankcase drain- 

ings and other used oils consumed for re-refining or reclaiming. 
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Cities in the East 


Buffalo, N.Y.......: 
Burlington, Vt.....:.. 
percnton, NV. VB. on 


Cities in the West 


Bismarck, N. D. 


Bismarck, N. D 


Boise, Idaho. 1038 
Calgary, Alta. 893 
Cheyenne, Wyo 723 
Chicago, M.-... 2... 884 

alias, Texas... . 1333 
Denver, Colo,........ 827 


Duluth, Minn... ....; 454 
El Paso, Texas... |. :; 1570 
Grand Canyon, Ariz... |1699 
Helena, Mont......... 643 
Houston, Texas...... 1579 
Kansas City, Mo....; 863 
Los Angeles, Calif. . | | |1849 
Memphis, Tenn... 1387 


Mexico City, Mex ; 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Minneapolis, Minn... . 
New Orleans, La...... 


Santa Fe, N. 

Seattle, Wash. . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Vancouver, B. : 
Winnipeg, Man....... 
Yellowstone Nat’! Pk.. 


QO 


4/1793 |}1685/1003 


8 }1297)154. 
47 


wom~2 | Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


BESS SSCeZsoe 
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° + Se i} 
=| 
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cI $ = S pat eS 
i] (=I = | c 
Leal =| = S.: Pa) g 
. v ~ o) N bd a 
2 > 3 ao ® Q 
& cy = : a S 
r= 3 3< C 3 
a 5 a 8 = 
1038] 893} 723] 884/1333| 827] 454/1510|1699 
4| 797|1784|1686} 860)1507|1407| 771 
914 1066} 1800|2001)1184/1270}1927/1312 
7 994) 921 1028] 84 
1784 0} 994 


860}1184) 104/1052) 797 
1507 |1270}1028} 495|1182/1086 
1407|1927| 847|1522| 632) 743 

771)1312| 866}1813)1104 

582] 422] 681)1596/1 
1932|2247 |1167|1107 
1505/1750) 692] 517 
1086|1657}1211|2219 
2080/2274/1190) 542 
2784/3106 |2026 


1532|1339| 874 
2237 |2505/1425 
5] 507 
859/1275 
1390/1007 
921) 475 
2016) 945 


2181/1101 
1571/1241 


864 

1850/1298 
9} 661) 410 
2286/1407 
1939]1102 
2364/1527 
1410/1252 
1419| 602 


575| 498/1461 


642|1094/1336/1331] 7 


540} 64 8 
1446/126812176| 814] 526/1235/157 


Parking Meters in United States Cities 


Source: The Municipal Year Book, Vehicular Parking, Ltd. (data are as of Jan. 1, 1950). 


By sBSUeReeReh: 
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643|1579| 863|1849|1387 2534 


Gross revenue for September, ; 
Total Cities e Wen 
Population cities in having Cities Amount Per ' 
group group meters reporting collected meter 
fate fee csnsonme I 
Over 500,000......... 14 9 9 $155,254 . 
250,000 to 500,000.,... 23 19 15 288,241 ree | 
100,500 to 250,000..... 55 50 37 342,031 6.52 
50,000 to 100,000..... 107 87 74 89,519 6.73 
25,000 to 50,000..... 213 165 139 552,579 6.42 
10,000 to 25,000... 665 478 368 844,533 5.70 
5,000 to 10,000 965 Ct Man Sy LO ae hea D) Sig ange hoe. ois 
Under 5,000... 14,710 767 Pe ae ea moar aha 
AIL CRETE RA esis tS alle eiehate sc. eie viele 2,064 642 $2,672,157 $6.37 
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Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 


Cities in the East 


Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| Portland, Me. 


Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Pittsburgh 

Washington 


| White Mts. 


| 
| 
| 


i indianapoes 


Albany, N. ¥. 
Atlantie City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass. 
si a Ye 
ur’ mn, ¢ 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Bvyansville, Ind, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

7 Hagerstown, Md. 
6) 501) 674 Harrisburg, Pa, 
“11016]1038 241 Indianapolis, Ind. 
8}. 265] 339 Lake: George, N. Y. 
711096/1121) 586) 265 Louisville, Ky. 

9} 282] 165 610] 186] Montreal, Que. 
New York, N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Me. 
Quebec, Que, 
844) 664| 883 5 Richmond, Va, 
60212621248] 851 St. Louis, Mo. 
244] 820] 815 8 Toledo, Ohio 
331] 624] 519 5 Toronto, Ont, 
236| 556| 775| 10 Washington, D.G. 
694| 96] 242 White Mts., N. H, 
Melts ba bd g|s|2l|2\ of 
a Fo} AS pad 6 z 
Pele edo lsle lele tel 4lels ie ls. s 
Rie |4lgleig Ce regal iy OJ) >.) 05/85 A 
Se ailc-| g|e¢|4/4c] 3} ee] & | a | ¢ | ee] 50] oe! 28) Cities in the West 
>| 210%) |S} >¢6\43 <e|=|3 12/88! 8.| lbs 
Ble lsi sie] eles isle | 1 2 | gel 8] else 
a zs ‘a ; a |g | oe 
Seip el elele lala [ela a ie le le se 
. 2\1502| 970|1129|1608|1736|1237|1302] 993|1418| 448] 613] Bismarck, N. D. 
1593 1532 3537 1997 tO 606| 380/1758|1884| 840|1322| 547] 396] 690|1751| 440] Boise, Idaho 
{625 |1339|2505|1545| 859|1390| 921|2016|2181|1571/1594| 779) 465) 791) 917| 575| Calgary, Alta, 
jo03| 874|1425| 507|1275|1007| 475| 945|1101|1241| 514/1307| 998|1423/1128) 498| Cheyenne, Wyo. 
098 | 435| 998| 487|2262|2001|1469) 294|1243|2235| 1369/2232 /1923 2348) 934|1461) Chicago, Ill. 
1087 |1028| 504) 705/2164|1885|1353| 674| 275|1850| 661|2280/1939|2364/1410)1419| Dallas, Texas 
1061| 9832/1321] 596/1338/1064) 514) $98) 304 ao | go4|t756|1447 1875] 430|1061| ‘Dulueh’ Minn 
zg 2/1440] 692|1457 uluth, nn, 
467| 162|1405| 521)1836)197: 51/2097|1907|1345| Bl Paso, Texas 


124 18 
659| 391/1589]1202] 897] 484/1318]1215]1461/1809) 748) Grand Canyon, Ari. 
i362 1959 3123 tise “ia 912| 50211677|1782|1146/1195| 634). 325) 750}1116) 183) Helena, Mont, 
1196 |1274| 367| 951|2410/2009/1595) 813) 205 2009] 90712479 |2190|2615|1656)1665| Houston, Texas 
563| 488] 892] 212/1983]1709/1177| 253 815|1943'°856|1957|1648|2073) 910)1148) Kansas City, Mo. 
22,14 |2210}1938|1718|1026} 480) 736 1925/1380] 430] 890}1217/1415/1360|2154/1093) Los Angeles, Calif. 
1 6| 683/2558\2228|1696| 307] 732/2182|1043|2627 |2260 |2685 1385/1708] Memphis, Tenn. 


631| 886] 40: ; 
519671 |232111862| 925|2629|1710|3331|/3032|3457|2610|2524| Mexico City, Mex. 

seal ert losr| 296 32 reo 10l1478| 383|1332|2244|1419|2130|1830|2255| 845|1416| Milwaukee, Wis. 
346 1330] 367 |1873|1818|1286| 579/1263/2050/1342|1793|1484|1909| 499/1092| Minneapolis, Minn, 
1087 |1340 697 (2668|2389|1857| 713| 572|2342/1165|2784|2443|2868/1802|1923| New Orleans, La. 
496 | 367|1097 1775/1514| 982| 458] 9801748] 966/1780]1471|1896| 705| 963] Omaha, Neb. 

2219 |1873|2668|1775 779| 858|2236|2362| 712|1800| 189) 389| 334]1820) 918) Portland, Ore. 

3010 |1818|2389|1514| 779 532|1962|1928| 234|1104| 970|1050|1113|1966| 770| Reno, Nev. 

1478 |1286|1857| 982] 858) 532 1430|1396| 766] 875| 927| 824|1070|1418) 357) Salt Lake C., Utah 
383| 579| 713| 458|2236|1962|1430 949|2196|1109|2311|2002|2427|1078|1401| St. Louis, Mo, 

1263! 572| 980|2362/1928|1396] 949 1784| 841|2427|2328|2570|1685|1466| San Antonio, Texas 
sos? 1505012342(1748| 712| 234| 766|2196|1784 1207] 903/1101|1046|2200|1004| San Francisco, Calif, 
oats l734211165| 9661800|1104| 875/1109) 8411207 1829|1520|1945|1671|1012| Santa Fe, N.M. 
9139 |1793|2784|1780| 189] 970] 927/2311/2427| 903|1829 281] 143|1740| 817| Seattle, Wash. 
fessor] Get) eal BEES) 22] oo] HEU HEa| S| ecenaean B 
9555 |1909|2868|1896| 334/1113]1070|24 ; 233] Vancouver, B.C. 

5 1418|1078|1685|2200|1671|1740)1431|1746 nnipeg, Man, 
ihe 1082 593| 903 1870 1 9¢6 | 357(1401|1466|1004|1012| 817] 508| 933]1061 Yellowstone Nat. Pk 


56,038,000 Drivers in United States 
bile Manufacturers Association from U. S. Public Roads Administration 


. i 0} : 
Buarce: Estimated. by mntge (Data on operators’ licenses issued in 1949.) 


; ber Number 
Number Number Num 

.. 1,094,444 | New Hamp, .. 195,839 | Tennessee ... 924,086 

Alabama .... 175,356) Hantucky ... 812,541 | New Jersey .. 1,668,499 Texas ....-.. 2,773,357 
J ae 216,307 | Touisians ..,  708,418| New-Mexico ‘183,796 | Utah ....... 276,400 
Arkansas ---- 4 979111 | Maine........ 417533 | New York ... 4,833,523 | Vermont ../. 138,352 
California ..- 639/332 | Maryland N. Carolina... 1,123,928 | Virginia ..... 970,900 
Colorado ..-.  7ee718 | Mass. ..-- N. Dakota ... 280,276 | Washington . 1,067,400 
Connecticut . 199357 | Michigan .... 2, Ohions: -u8- 3,136,380 | W. Virginia .. 716,626 
Dada oc. gases | Minne EEA | Sahel AE) Wie 

Se 029. ississi Ad 476,9 vegon .....- ‘ Sie ; 
ee 102 aS | Meso «., 1,846(050| Pennsylvania 3,323,137 | D. of C..../. 290,805 
Hiinois’ |... 3,105,045 Montana... 269,268 | Re Tina: 288,168 pen 4 
ae 1,895,665 | Nevada ...... 79,43. Dakota .:. 298,400! U. S. Total. 56,038)661 
ee cre pisses axe , * 


Automobile pes Mines in ais United States ay 


Source: American Automobile Association 


Cities in the South 


| Jacksonville, Fla. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
| Richmond, Va, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Miami, Fla. 
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Be Gorurantas S.C. 
Pa 


Atlanta, Ga.. ot See 
Birmingham, Ala... .. 

Charleston, S$. C.. 2). : 1) 306 116 
Columbia, S, C 386 


es 
oes 


Speeaee 


BBR Washington, D.C.) 


Peer 


Nashville, Tenn. ..... 
New Orleans, La... ... 
pemE ns Va. 


D, os 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. 724 


MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 


=—_—_ eee ————— ES oa 
Miles Miles Miles 
0 New York, N.Y. 3,173 Van Wert, Ohio...... 1,675 North Platte. .... 
11 Newark, N.J... 2... 3,16: Fort Wayne, Meas 22723488 1.750 Big Spring, Neb.. 2.2.1 
8 aeroeh Seeeatccoine i 3 Plymouth. isa 2)417 sidney, Ne Pe Bs 
alparaiso, In , . ee eee 
Dyer: tnd 5 stan 2s a Laramie. 
5-5 Avene hore 828 Chiedgo, wai T.. 
SS verse acct as ¢ Joliet aug, 


Evanston, Wyo..... . 


ee Salt_Lake City, Utah 
Greensburg . md 


A Fa. 
Chester, W. V 

E, Liverpool, oO: 

Lisbon 


Pte OY Sree ee pea an ~» 1,982 dijo iowa 
pea p poteig te eee RE Saosin ees 
Malet sie oss 3, L44 VOI S. cucereeaicanel 
sa 05 65 Omaha, Nebr........ £1)808 Oakland... 5 ..c.0s 
haa Aidala ha San Francisco, Calif: | 

0 


{aR oie Kearney. . . 


NEW YORK—BUFFALO 
Miles Miles || Miles Miles 
398 101 7 


NEW YORK—ERIE 


Miles Miles Miles es 


Miles , Miles Miles © 
0 New York, N. Y....... 458 133 Scranton. ........... || 317 Port Allegheny ..../2 147. 
5 Jersey City, N. J....., 153 Osterhout........... 305|| 335 Smethport.......... +> 193 
15 Montolair.-........... 44 aoe hagas set Siecegh BNR 259 350 Mt. Jewett......... + 108 
46 Netcong.............. 2S TOM gars sincat acme 236 BO2 KANGTs aS accctaaees . 96 
55 Hackettstown, N. J.... 339 Mansfield: viexee MEL) 391 eee mn apserelie tone eet 67 
82 Del. Water Gap, Pa.... 255 Wellsboro. 203 £23: OOMYVc2 scenes 35 
ce Stroudsburg........... 278 Galeton.. ioe EO 434 Union CU ys ieee 24 
1. Mt. Pocofio’ 0.02... 300 Coudersvort. ..° 217! 158 458 “Eerie, Pa.es chou cee 
BOSTON—MIAMI 
Miles Miles |; Miles Miles ;, Miles 
0 Boston, Mass. ‘ 1,639 463 Washington, D.C....1,176]| 1,513 Ft. Pierce......... f 
45 Providence, 12d Sa aaa 1,594 517 Fredericksburg, Va... Ld22 1,571 W, Palm Beach. - : 
87 Westerly, R.1......... 1,552 573 Richmond, Va....... 1,066]! 1,639 Miami........ 
es me ae Conn... eee ky Petersburg, Ya. Rcheveeneny tee 
160 New Haven........... »47E 5 uth Perewehe viele 
177 Bridgeport. ee Th 482 733 Raleigh, N. relat ial ts 905 (Alternate, Petersburg to Jack- 


234 New York, 
245 Newark, N. 
296 Trenton, N. J 
327 Philadelphia, P 
340 Chester, Pa 


ube 


“1'405 836 Rockingham, NOG!) 803 sonville via Charleston.) 
:1,343|| 1,005 Aiken, S. C.. G34 698 See daa Ma NoGe 
oA, , en, OC) ount, 

.1,812}] 1,021 Augusta, Ga f AA 


A 618 836 Wilmington, N.C 
.1,299 eae Waycross, Ga. 434 955 ican cect 


853 Wilmington, Del.......; 1,286 ‘ Jacksonville, Fla .. 867}| 1,067 Charleston, S 
ort Elkton, Md........... 1,265 es St. Augustine... .// 7) 316] 1,193 Savannah, ‘Ga. 

390 Havre de ApoE gia tatarntess 1,249|| 1,377 Daytona, Beach. . 262|| 1,273 Brunswick, Ga. 
426 Baltimore, Md........ 1,213!) 1,465 Melbourne. 


Sites 1741) 1/351 Jacksonville, Fla. 


+ |8;608,920 


—_ 


United States—Motor Bus Operations; Rural Road Mileage 655 


Motor Bus Operations 
Source: Bus Transportation 


INTERCITY MOTOR BUS COMPANIES ONLY 


Revenue Bus- Revenue Bus- 
' Passen-|BusCom-| Buses Miles Passen-|Bus Com-| Buses Miles 
Year gers in panies Owned Oper- Year gers in panies ped jper= 
Year ated ear ' ated 
) (000) (000) (000) 
f tad 5 361,455 2,308 18,000 893,658]|1945. 874,013 2,785 29,000 |1,609,098 
a 376,833 2,200 18,420 892,955||1946. 966,651 911 30,2 1,805, 
rae: Me 617,000 2/637 22,710 | 1,492,000)|1947. 918,232 2,955 31,900 |1.731,265 
oi rats 53,000 500 i 1,195,000]/1948. 1,014,122 , 100 31,775 = |1,713,385 
1944... ./1,083,980 2'600 28,000 ,523,560|11949(Hst)| 860,345 3,060 30,200 050, 


100}| 1948. . 046,811 
1,270 48,525 |1,630,000]|1949(Est) 3 ,918,143 1/740 


REVENUE PASSENGERS 


Total in Sightseeing 
Year City & City Intercity Line Haul & Charter Total 
Suburban Service Hire Cos.. 
peristayeiicice > Shia 4,544,012,000 376,833,000 | 4,920,845,000 2.931,000 | 4,923,776,000 
617,000,000 | 7,117;600,000 ,000,000 | 7,119,600,000 
000,000 | 8,330,000,000 25,000,000 4. 8,355,000,0 
1,083,980,000 | 9,692,900,000 60,000,000 | 9,752,900,00 
,013,000 | 8,673,013,000 18,640,000 | 8,691,653,000 
966,651,000 | 9,422,407,000 21,565,000 | 9,443,972,000 
- 918,232,000 | 9,548, 100,000 42,000,000 | 9,590,100, 
1948,..... ny ,014, 122,000 |10,060, 933, 000 46,000,000 |10,106,933,000 
1949 (Est.)..... "860, 345, 000 9 679,488,000 49; 525, 000: | 9,729, 013, ,000 
e ° 
Motor Bus Passenger Carrier Operations 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
Year Ended December 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 
- Number of carriers reporting. .......,......-2+e0++ 264 254 256 264 
TCE OLIING ere cag haste Biv earaieie sip acter dleherd ar chere-o ate 238,423 242,179 252,466 247,748 
Passenger intercity revenue. ........0e0.eeeeeeees $382,707,295] $354, 666, 532] $271,619,063|$347, 121,982 
Local and suburban revenue..........0e00ceer00e. 6,281,924 $15,436,434 $19,440,633) $19,684,044 
Charter or special bus revenue............-.-++++- $8,129,270 8,529,483] $10,412,581 Si Coes 
Motaloperating revenue. ...2.....2cccesceece vs "1$418; 100,372] $390,450,855| $415,542, 790|$393,414,097 
SAAS CRDOLSCS «a9 ypu al «ved aie ce owisiercien te ces cisie's $331,174,396| $334,278, 706) $363, 649, 900 $359, 338,707 
iNet Operating revenue. .. 2.26... nce rcscccewsceees 925, $56,172,149) $51, ,890 4,07, ; 
Bus-miles in intercity line service. .......e,+20000+ 1,071,101,232)1,053,621,688)1, a 451, 503 Lope rials 
Bus-miles in intercity local and suburban service.... 55,108,839 7,743,635 1,821, 081 ,005, 
Bus-miles in intercity, charter or special seryice..... 1725,9 22,219,999 36. 388)451| 29°824/852 
Combination bus-truck vehicle miles. 1,614,963 "768,876 296,99 206,096 
Intercity revenue passengers carried (line service) « 492,392,134) 446,753,838] 440,428,453 o54. tee 908 
Intercity local and suburban revenue passengers. 112,741,228 99 wee 517) 107,988,550 4,721,986 
Intercity charter or special revenue passengers... . ~- 8,466,329 11,787 8,402,128 a 731,470 
e s s 
Rural Road Mileage in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Public Roads; data are as of end of 1948* 
Under | Under | Under Under | Under | Under 
State Total state local | federal State Total state local | federal 
control | control | control control | control | control 
“ris 59,784 6,835) 52,579 370|| Nevada... -. 23,859 5,674] — 18,185}. ....... 
Se a 7,301 3,873 5,836 7,592 || New Hamp. 12,499 3,627 ,76 106 
Arkansas 55,550 9,259 46,2903 !)5 vast atu New Jersey. 18,223 1,767 16,456}: 35. eee 
California 97,707 12,928 74,479 10,300|| New Mexico 61,874 9,976 8,026 3,872 
Colorado. .. 75,875 11,791 63,29 788 || New York.. 81,93 14,674 67, 265) a tee 
Connecticut.| 10,536 2°719 2817) ee ee. N. Carolina.| 62,692) 61,423]........ 1,269 
Delaware 75 Se Te WN a eee on [ee acipoey arn N. Dakota, .| 114,323 ,692| 107,217 414 
Florida..... 39,876 7,958 Ohio 85,517 16,065} 69,452)........ 
Georgia. 89/991] 13,282 96/953] 10,241) 86,090 622 
aRO!. 4. 36,034 834 54,578 06 33,411 13,600 
Illinois. .... 104,684 10,368 87,909} 41,552! 46,26 91 
Indiana 83,19 9,588 i 15 ie een j ,od1 786 L745) coer 
Towa.......| 101;397 8/80 92/597). . §. Carolina..| 46,457| 17,798] 28,659)........ 
Kansas... .: 129,563| _9,415| 120,133 5||S. Dakota..| 98,390 (038) 91,405 947 
Kentucky... 58,265 10,39 47,179 688 |; Tennessee... 65,351 7,474| 57,276 601 
Louisiana. . 39,551 73,911| 25,640)........ ‘Pexass . as: 195,812} 29,364! 166,448)........ 
20,707 10,237; 10,374 96/| Utah....... 24,574 4,792) 15,846 3,936 
17,048 ,352| 12,611 85|| Vermont... . 13,270 1,818] 11,430 22 
"40 ,829 15,878) «5 os aster Virginia.... 49,070} 47,581 815 674 
93'368 8,498] ~ 84,870]........ Washington.| 50,601 881} 39,947 4,773 
innesota..| 109,65 10,766] 97,741 1,151)-W: Virginia.| 34,261) 32,841 1,085 335 
Mississippi..| _ 61,29 (262|- 54,005 1,029] Wisconsin...| 85,848] 10,012} 75,388 448 
Missouri....| 112,135 16,507 Bean ‘ 770 Wyoming..:| 25,862}  4,442| 19,263] 2,157 
| ae 190/035 8,959| 90,817 259|| Totals. -.|3,006,904| 563,849|2,372,667| 70,388 


*Compiled 


for latest available year from reports of state authorities and planning survey data. 
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World rulshoke Seema revere 
World Telephone Statistics 

Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company a 
TELEPHONES IN CONTINENTAL AREAS . 


Partly estimated, all data having pes adjusted to January 1, 1949 


Automatic 
Total telephones privately toe dial) 


Areas 


Num- Num- 

total rr tele- ber 

(1,000), ort eaitad (1,000) |phones| (1,000) 
North America! ~.f 2959} 4. 4. 

Bauthoaieenca Part | oS: 

out erica 37940 

1,923 

735 

.| . 1,464 

oS Se ee 65,800 


iLess United States. 2Less than 0.05 per cent do not connect. 
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TELEPHONES, BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY 1, 1949 


Countries Number Countries Number Countries | Number || Countries 


“watted Beaten 38, ty 483}| P. “Eee 4,986}| Italy........ 
aa e - 44, Luxemburg. - 
Netherlands 


Bad 3 . | 4,922, Ri 
‘| 644'975|| Other....... 1/990;000|| Hawaii... || 94.559. 


Rpbents 8 : 
aaa 2, hinal...... Indies’... . 29,433 
me 332'586|| Tudia®.. 222 : 322, 7574 


cae Site 65,078}| Japant......} 1,348, 
Pakistan J 16,454 


*Germany—American Zone 630,756; British Zone 1,160,924; French Zone 182,356.. 


iJan, 1, 1948. 2March 31, 1948. 3June 30, 1948. 4March 31, 1949. 5Territory under Netherlands Indies i 
Government. ; 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1, 1949 } 
(Population over 100,000) a 
NOTE; These areas are generally larger than the corporate areas of the cities they serve. 


ESP eae" Sennen oot oe 

City Number]|| City ae |Number|| City Number|| City Number 
AICTON, Wath res 131,246/|East St, Louis.) 22,699||Milwaukee.....| 280,352]/San Antonio. ..|- 106,437 
Albany....... 71,258)|Elizabeth..... 38,308]|Minneapolis. . 253,076||San Diego... .. 100,423: 
Alhambra, .... 39,607||El Paso...... 34,738]|Mobile........ 39,658)//San Franciseo..| 417,133 
Allentown,.... 39,574!|Erie......... 40,753]|Montgomery.. 28,164/|San Jose, ..... 46,858 
Atlanta....... 181,735||Evansville.... 47,405|| Nashville. ..... 87,698||/Santa Monica. . 44,212 
Augusta,...... 27,850||Fall River... . 32,527||Newark....... 178,434||Savannah..... 33,672 
ANUGHID Wc cia ys 46,170||Flint......... 67,531)|New Bedford... 38,270 egestas SB f 55,372 © 
Baltimore. .... 286,483)/Fort Wayne. . 57,733||New Haven... . 95,736}|Scranton, 4 41,970 
Baton Rouge... 37,980||Fort Worth...} 103,600||New Orleans,..| 189,723||Seattle.....)- > 248,189 
Beaumont. .... 29,918]|Fresno....... 48,503||New York..... 2,768,567||Shreveport.... 49,132 
Binghamton. . . 33,293//Gary........ 36,041]|Norfolk....... 69,357||Somerville..... 23,536 
Birmingham...| 111,347/|Glendale..... 36,438||Oakland....... 262,211/|South Bend.... 58,166 — 
Boston........ 2 Grand pple, 91,461 Orlehoma City.| 104,644||Spokane,...... 68,357 
Bridgeport..... 73,268||Greensboro . 28,536}/Omaha........ 104,941 ppeingsek, ; 
Buffalo, .. Harrisburg. . 59,320 Pasaiona Sadana 72,354||_ Mass,....... 75,338 
Cambridge. 6||Hartford..... 117,838]|Passaic,....... 42,383 Stodhn To eee 33,881 
Camden... Houston......} 227,761||Paterson.:.... 50,866||Syracuse...... 93,911 
Canton,... ees Indianapoli, ..| 194,923]|)Pawtucket..... 31,037||Tacoma....... 62,761 
Charleston,S.C.| 27,136||Jackson...... 31,820]|Peoria. , 56,619)|Tampa,....... 48,553 
Charleston, Ww. Va, 39,383]|Jacksonvyille.. . 65,522||Philadelphia. . - 696,027||Terre Haute. . . 24,288 
Charlotte...... 48,270||Jersey City... 90,813)|Phoenix . 66,552) Toledo. ss. osc. 128,460 
Chattanooga. . 61,768}|Johnstown.. .. 23,602 Pittsburgh 372,255||Topeka....... i 
Chester. ...... 27,705|| Kansas ity ..| 248,597||Pontiac. ,616]|Trenton..).... 54,177 
Chicago....... 1,460,368)| Knoxville... .. 53,672|| Portland, Me. 38,904||Tucson........ 26,912 
Cincinnati. .... 225,131||Lansing...... 52,874||Portland, OF: 181,861]|Tulsa, ... . 89,373 
Cleveland. ....| 496,400/|Lawrence..... 30,047||Providence. 117,856|| Union City 42,492 
Columbia,..... 31,253}|Lincoln....... 38,998||Reading...,... 50,199||Utica. . 39,002 
Columbus, Ga. . 28,397|| Little Rock... 51,367 Richmond, Cal. . 19,627||Waco..... 24,596 
Columbus,O...| 165,088]|/Long Beach.. . 99,554||Richmond.Va, . 98,588]| Washington 447,283 
Corpus Christi. 83,221||Los Angeles., .| 793,758||Roanoke. |... . -33,966 NE pie D8: 
Covington..... 40,991)|Louisville.....| 138,957/|Rochester. ... . 132,602!| Wichita . 5 72,364 
Dallasionaei sc. 195,245)|Lowell. ...... 30,144)|Rockford...... i J 30,736 
Dayton... k. 121,459||/Lymn,.. iy... 44,022||Sacramento.,. . 75,552||Wilmington,. . , 62,601 
BDENVEL wu. cas, 176,832||Macon....... 28,245||Saginaw....... 37,089]| Winston-Salem. 29,500 
Des Moines... . 78,042!|Madison. .... 43,825]/St. Louis... ... 360,326||Worcester, . .. . 71,292 
etroit. ccs 5 791,764||McKeesport. . 30,158}/St. Paul, Minn,| 139,024||Yonkers...._ | * 41,845 
Duluth... 2... 40,202 Ri pepbis Mesh 131,302||St. Petersburg. . 30,977|| York. 20,423 


East Orange... 50,159||Miami....... 157,416||Salt Lake City. 78,264|| Youngstown. . . 68,498 


v 
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Manufactures—Establishments, Employees, Statistics by States 


_ CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 


General Statistics for Major Industry Groups 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Census taken in 1948 covering activities during 1947. Revised May 5, 1950. 


Number Employees | Value added | Inventories 
Industry group of (average) by manu- at end 
estabs. for year) facture of year, 


1,000 1,000 
eet and kindred produets aot aE TESAAG 39,933 1,441,847 $9,024,912 $4,078,750 
bacco tiie ae 5 ; ‘ 1,086 111,782 41,356 1,117,664 
‘Textile mill product 8,185 1,233,431 5,340,876 1,788,166 
penarel and related sproducts 30,960 ot Ee 4,433,373 1,257,372 
mber pend roducts, excl. ‘Spaubabars 5 26,231 : 5,708 2,497,192 ~ 653,637 
ADA ey. ‘ 22'384 1/377, 401/311 
i 4,103 449,833 2,874,958 714,223 
: 28,986 715,450 4,269,416 (N. Ay 
allied products 2 10,073 132,319 5,365,201 2,062,730. 
troleum and coal products...... : 1,387 : 12,003 2,015,307 888583 
Rubber TROUMOGAL A hice eels o's ails dee ese 875. 259,092 1,302,863 413,785 
ther and leather products..........,... 5,308 383,175 1,532,803 508,276 
one, clay and glass products............. 11,650 462,072 . 2,306,480 494,666 
ary metal industries................ 5,363 1,157,124 5,765,434 1,968,469 
Wabricated metal prod coe BS era aastanete 16,734 971,461 4,921,476 1,500,3: 
Machinery (exon electrical) a Tae tay aes tsi “ales é 17,906 1,545,323 7,812,455 3,354,237 
lectrical machinery. .......-..--eeseccee 3,973 01,359 3,894,115 1,489,516 
‘ansportation equipment. ane 3,711 1,181,680 5, , 196 2,377,482 
fnstrument and related produ Celt 2,599 231,997 1,080,336 429,04 
ellaneous manufactures...... =e 14,131 464,420 2 ’090;168 630,903 
Total all industries 240,881 14,294,304 74,425,825 26,129,1371 


N,A.—Not available. 
1Inventories total includes value of finished products, $7,808,637,000 and value of materials, supplies 
and work in process, $18,320,500,000. 


‘General Manufactures Statistics for States 
Source: Census of Manufactures 1947. Revised May 5, 1950. 


All employees Production workers 
Number S|] Value added 
Number Salaries Number by manu- 
. States Sabapiati: (average for | and wares, (average for Wages facture! 
8 ments the year) tota the year) total 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000 
" Alabama 3,335 206,136 $444,647 185,645 $372,404 $876,938: 
Arizona 545 14,18 39/333 11,167 *680 103/958 
Arkansas 1,924 65,321 124,167 58,254 101,869 265,144 
California 17,648 663,8 2,064,523 530,28. 1,519,25: 3,994'981 
Colorado. aT. ; 54,07 144,207 44/1 109,734 k 
Connecticut... .... 3/947 399,588 1,148,794 331,527 881.545 1,896,546 
Delaware.......... 482 34,465 927183 . 29,014 70,007 182'088 
Dist. of (Oy Wein ee 428 17,815 55,872 10,007 27/691 99,067 
ea dos ee 2,807 78,665 168,817 66,027 128/239 91976 
Beorsia i a aS 4,754 249/926 484/246 225,807 399/820 1,015,999 
RELY cS a avy iein, 3 3.0 45,748 14, 904 109,694 
MMMM See cco. vac oi 15,988 1,184,820 3,585,093 954.415 2,627°318 6,680,137 
Pridiana. 2 clic. '408 548,346 1,587,518 457,582 1,236,558 2'977,508 
TOWS ek... 2/965 140)425 372°3 1127490 275,454 671,100 
Kansas 1,946 624 204,801 59,36 151,269 1,06 
Kentucky 2/244 1291504 304,668 110,602 235,989 740,772 
Louisiana 7389 132/464 309:871 111,553 229/673 694,074 
Maine. 1,635 100,181 233,994 90/378 199;204 32)123 
Maryland. |) 2)> 7: 2)825 2281553 612/035 188,639 458,244 1,138,407 
Massachusetts. .... 10,524 718,441 1,923,141 601,603 1,464,047 3,370,004 
Michigan......... : 973,675 3'090,668 821721 2438027 5,196,338 
Minnesota...... wae 4,567 179,986 1,35 145,153 358,863 1,022/586 
Mississippi. ....... 1,98 671 137,705 69,57 114,980 
Missouri.......... 5,725 827,515 827,184 269,71 1 607,404 1,623,145 
A ae 1,344 |< 47/031 119,928 37,338 87.482 260/658 
Wevada. i... 12 . * , : , 
1,124 74,75 177,47 66,448 145,324 306/932 
New ay ate nei 10,755 738,229 2,214, 159 601,748 1,644,207 4,177,080 
43 ; ; 
Now von. ee 47,819 1,775,975 5,279,686 1,424,705 3,815,374 9,666,588 
North Carolina 2. J 758,895 350, 41,96 1,646,673 
aos Dakota. 36: 12,341 H 8,491 29,461 
3 12,303 1,194,603 3,560,075 988)446 2,727,481 6,359,006 
pkiahona.... 5 403 143, 44, 5/277 34170 
Oregon............ 3/07. 105,591 317182 92 265,837 675,017 
Pennsylvania... ..: 16,789 1,480,584 8,918,901 1,219,426 3,058,879 6,946,958 
Seth Carolina, ieee 2/137 1887601 376,964 175,724 330;465 794.312 
South Dakota... .. 494 265 . 25,79 8,0 19,193 51/398 
Tennessee...-...--|  B84G | BRLADE | STS | obazions | Baazn | a7ersed 
ey i as ess 78 3/804 19973 48,053 128/298 
Vermont... .....; 830 34,872 ,021 30,239 66,400 149,685 
Virginia... _: 3,644 216,637 483994 190,035 384,44 1,051,629 
Washington. . 410 144,324 438,020 123488 354,596 874,036 
West Virginia 1,602 127,35; 337,869 108,984 268,469 663/903 
Wisconsin 6,979 416,448 1,134;247 343,008 906,112 2,260,574 
Wyoming... ay 256 5,60 6 4,285 12,291 957 


Total for the U. S. 240,881 14,294,304 39,689,527 11,916,188 30,242,343 74,425,825 
1Value of products shipped less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electricity, and contract work, 


City 


a 
a 


Rites ee, Wis,........ 


Kansas: City, M 
Tndianapolis, Ind, ye 
Houston, Texas.......... 


tise aN : 
Dallas, Texas. 
Memphis, Tenn 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
Toledo, Ohio, eee Ata 
Birmingham, Ala,........ 
San Antonio, Texas....... 
Providence, R.1 
Akron, Ohio. . 
Omaha, Nebr 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Syracuse, N. Y.. aS 
Oklahoma ¢ ity, Okla 
San Diego, C ‘ali. 
Worcester, Mass... 
Richmond, Maiastr: 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla, 
Rta SEB ean. ee 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Nashville, Tenn 
Hartford, Conn.......... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Long Beach, Calif........ 
New Haven, Conn....... 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Fiint, Mich ,. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. | 
Springfield, Mass...... 
Bridgeport, Conn... . 
PMOTMOLE VIB soe aren ores 
Wonkers,4N). Yu... 
Seagal Okla... 


Albany, NY. cee... 
Chartaiouwe, Tenn.. 
PETONCOMPAN Clavie tiles eos 
Spokane, NV EISD iene clin. > 
Kansas C ity, Kans 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Camden, N. J : 


Fall "River, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans 
Wilmington, Del 
PAT OD eran cased eo « « 
Knoxville, Tenn... 2... 
(@} ambridge, IMLSBS a. 1s 
Reading, Pa, 
New Bedford, Mass 
Hlizabeth, N.J...0.. 52... 
Tacoma, Wash........... 
Canton, Ohio 
Tampa, Filg....... 
Sacramento, Calif 
Peoria, Ill. 
Somerville, Mass a 
Lowell, Mass...:......... 
South mend. Ind 


Utica, NVY 


General Manutacturgs Stats fo for Maio Citi 
enst of Manufacture c oa 


(d) Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual compa: 
iIncludes 92 cities with 100,000 or more inhabitants in 1940 listed sisv 
2Value of products shipped less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electricity, 


a 


SEueRah 


8 


bo 
rg 


order of populates size. 


, and contract work 


Manufacturing Production Worker Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


Production and related workers! 


Year All Indexes 
and Em- 1939 average—100\ Average Average Average 
month | ployees! = : weekly weekly hourly 
number Employment Pay roll earnings hours earnings 

0 100.0 $23.86 37.7 $0.633 

107.5 113.6 25. 38.1 66 
132.8 164.9 29.58 40.6 729 
156.9 241.5 36.65 42.9 853 
183.3 331.1 43.14 44.9 1 
178.3 343.7 46.08 45.2 1.019 
157.0 293.5 44,39 43.4 1.023 
147.8 271.7 43.82 40.4 1.086 
eae 156.2 326.9 49.97 40.4 1.237 
ages 155.2 351.4 54.14 40,1 1.350 
ch hya Oa 141.6 325.3 54.92 39.2 1.401 
Ria: 13,980,000]11,449,000 139.8 329.2 56.29 39.7 1.418 
...~-|13,997,000)11,460,000 139.9 330.0 56.37 39.7 1.420 
. -|14,103,000]11,549,000 141.0 333.5 56.53 39.7 1.424 
. .|14,162,000]11,597,000 141.6 337.2 56.93 39.7 1.434 
..-}14,421,000/11,840,000 144.5 348.8 57.68 40.0 1.442 
. -|14,674,000]12,073,000 147.4 362.2 58.74 40.4 1.454 
ALA OOOO LI A, LG OOO) 5" si eraus-s any sieve lew > Hatha c) sme ok 59.02 40.4 1.461 


1Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during or received pay for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
ie employment series have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data for 1947, 

have been carried forward from 1947 bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent series. Hours 
and earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. 


Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries’ 
Source: Bureau of Labor rr bong U.S. Dept. of Labor 


(In cents 
Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Year Gross_ | Excluding overtime ‘ 
and se Exclud- Exclud- 
month Amount | Amount Index Gross ing over- Gross ing over- 
{annual average) 1939—100 time time 
St ee eae ares ase $0.729 $0.702 110.9 $0.808 $0.770 $0.640 $0,625 
22, 2 SRE ae aaa 853 -805 127.2 947 881 .723 .698 
oa eeO RG ge eee -961 -894 141.2 1,059 976 -803 .763 
Mee Ciicists thas fF onates 1.019 947 149.6 1.117 1.02 861 814 
Seether a evel=t-n eiewaae wii: /a% 1.02 2.963 2152.1 1.111 21.042 -904 2.858 
- te a8 ieee 1.086 1.051 166.0 1,15 i pg | 1.012 9 
COs Aig SEO SPST neon ty 1.237 1.198 189.3 1.292 1,250 yA by ga | 1.133 
AP EERO. COR AC RIOR 1.350 1.310. 207.0 1.410 1.366 1.278 1,241 
OSS re ine eras 1.401 1.367 16.0 1.469 1.434 1.325 1,292 
1950: 

a UE i ia 1.418 1.380 218.0 1.485 1.445 1.343 1,307 
Fe. 1 a ee oe ae 1,420 1.382 218.3 1.483 1.442 1.350 1.316 
Ber aloes ere Selects e kicic wte.o, ‘1.424 1.385 218.8 1,486 1.443 1.353 1.319 
ee ee Ss 1,434 1.392 219.9 1.499 1.449 1.355 1.323 
ee lng 1.442 1.399 221.0 1.509 1.458 1.358 1,324 
RUURled eo oper iey cladsts Siern's, 6:5 1.454 1.405 222.0 1,524 1.467 1.365 1.326 
Rr yee Me ee ies ceiane AOS Pet bk ale teeters oe sus . bY Real etnies 3 LIS Sam eee 


1 e dat& are based upon reports received from cooperating establishments and cover both full- 
ine eae production and related workers who worked during, or received pay for, the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

2Bleven-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. 


Estimated World Production (Shipments) of Natural Rubber 
Source: Office of Domestic Commerce, Rubber Division 

These statistics represent total world shipments of rubber. Since 1940, shipments have involved 

estimates to a greater extent than formerly. 


(In long tons) 


i 1 Far {Tropical 
Year. Rant pris Africa Total Year East America , Africa | Total 
19 1] 20443] -94,013]] 1939. . .|. 974,000] 20,000] 14,500} 1,008,500 
i920 Big: 308106 oe aso ret 341,994|| 1940. - ‘11,357,000] 26,000) 16,000 1,399,000 
Hepes) aoposs) igcea) Bea) ae seel sus coco | aaa) Se) 385m) 30680 
1931 i 782,909] 12,34 : : +300 : 29,500) "308,000 

459 1.751| 708,449|| 1943 303,00 E ; { 
1933 2 ee $38'336 10°592 2/0 851,456|| 1944 172,000] 50,000 55,000 277 000 
MOB4h icons. 1,004,253 9/335 2/92111,016,509|| 1945. ...... 170,500] 48,000 83,500 272,000 
MOSh oa... "855,038 12,344 5,031] 872,413|[1946....... i 900} 47,000) 996,000 
ie 833,656] 16,598 6,122] 856,376||1947....... 1,193,000} 35,0 38,500) 1,266,500 
BBS. oF oh 1,108,717] 18,799 7,882|1,135,398|| 1948... .... 1,429,000] 29,000 42,000 1,500,000 
1938... °. (| ’869%544| 18/9871 11.900! 900,43111 1949 (P)....11,411,000! _ 27,000 ; 7481) 


P—Preliminary * e 
Bazooka and Other Firearms Invented a! Americans oe ine ee 
losive charge an as a rap ' 
ee pegs i hee Nee i pre od fet ricans also first used and named the rifle, 
eee ne Di jcanisms, | Which was introduced in the Revolution by troops 
mecording to the Dictionary of Americanisms, from Pennsylvania, made by Germans resident 
edited by Mitford M. Mathews, Bob Burns mnsy there, and called rifle from riffel, a German word 
used the term~for his amusing contraption, “'a| for groove. Americans also introduced and named 
trombone-like instrument confected of two gas-/ the 16-shooter, b-b gun, Allen 8 pepperbox, Henty 
pipes: and a whiskey funnel.” As far back as 1877 | rifle, Kentucky rifle, Saree ri Cs er i 
the word bazoo was used as slang for ow: and pie. eee pea ane Baie Bove ig, a} 3 
ah; i i ” meant ‘‘shooting 0: s -gat, Derrii F ; , 
eatin rare bazooka carries a high ex-| gun, Tommy gun and sawed-off shotgun. 


— Y ed i é 
Ai yt 2, , ce 


on , ry 


660" Manufactures—Automobile Production; Fisheries _ 
Automobile Production in the United States 
Source: Automobile Mantfacturers Association,’ Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 
Year Passenger Cars otor ei tal ‘i 
Number Value Numbert Valuet Value 
4,192 $4,899,443 © 4. os es. e ee aaleh Jo: seesaw ype 
24,250 670,000 750 $1,330, , 
181,000 215,340,000 ~ 6,000 9,660, es 
895,930 575,978,000 74,000 125,800,000 2 392'490; ! 
1,905,560 1,809.170,963 $21,789 249, 232 4 
3,735,171 2,458,370,026 530,659 458,400,277 2.916. 
3,815,417 576,489,623 543, 132,258 3,01 
4,587, 847,118,562 771,020 ,029,644 3,413,1 
2,784,745 645,398,523 571,241 436,690 2,034,835,2 
1,973,090 1,111,273,774 416, 262,417,542 1,373,69 
1,135,491 8,291,168 235,187 136,193, 754, 
1,573,512 762,736,512 346, 186,069,314 948,805, 
2,177,919 1,147,116,195 575,192 B20 tae ees. 1,46) 8 
3,252,24 ,109,425, 94,690 379, 751 2,088 
3,669,528 2,015,646,217 784,587 462,820,474 2,478 
3,915,889 2,243,732, 893,085 53: pegs fs 2,781 
2,000,985 1,236,802,411 488,100 334,147, ee 
2,866,796 1,765, 189,067 710,496 494,829,231 2, 
»717,385 ,370,654,083 54,901 7,820,414 2 
3,779,682 2,567,205,996 {1,060,820 1,069,799,855 3, 
222,862 163,813,559 818,662 1,427,456,801 1% 
13 101,799 699,689 1,451,794,475 i 
61 446,704 737,524 1,700,928,939 a, 
69,532 57,254,655 655,683 1,181,955,532 a 
2,148,699 1,979,781,084 940,851 1,043,247,276 if 
558,178 3,963,896,000 |1,239,744 1,708,622,000 
909,270 4,853, ,000 |1,376,1 1,858,210,000 5, AZ 
i. 5,119,466 6,768,418,000  |1,134,136 1,407,435,000 6,253,602 
50 
(Zmionths)\ 3,689;269.- | ........+-026) ' 767,716 © 7 6... oes 4,456,985 © [bP c,.. cu onan 
Table above includes sales of military vehicles. ? 


Prior to 1940 station wagons and other vehicles built on passenger car chassis are included wit 
motor trucks.. In 1940 and later years such vehicles built. on passenger car chassis are incluc 
with passenger cars. . 5 

Federal excise taxes are excluded in all years. j 

+A substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis only, without bodies; hence, the valu 


i. 
‘ 
of bodies for these chassis not included. } 


tActual values of passenger car factory sales for 1943 and 1944 are not available. Value figureési 
shown are approximations based on the average value per unit in 1942: While production off 
passenger cars ended in February, 1942, some vehicles remained in factory stocks to 


sold undel 
rationing orders in 1942-45. 


Source: 
States Pounds Value States Pounds 
16,959,053} $2,476,073||Ma.. 59,711,800 1,357,000 $354,7: 
15,732,507 411,451)|Mass 543,110,200 21,436,200} 2,452.6 
791,436,000) 60,192,590|| Mich 25,545,500 9,3: 
16,472,200} 1,854,584)|Minn 8,200,580 
255,351,500} _5,437,650]| Miss. 73,436,423 
243,845,800} 18,836,170)|Mo,.... 927,636 
21,397,700] 1,349,536]! Nebr... 145,310]  _16,253)|Va-:.... 
16,094,430 755,758)|N. H. 706,8 
U777-987| —_802'395||N. ¥. || 188'008'200| 18-498'97i|| Alaska, .| 613'809/59%| 27/988 
s777, 2, Pete ,006, ,425,271||Alaska..| 613,809,594| 27,982° 
Att REGIS OJ BSE. beans agate soem 
621, h hio... , j 3, i tal... .|/4,398, , i 
183,115,768} 21,480,146}/Okla 39,640 4,145 Sti ica Arh pe cane 
220,868;000| 12,870,046!|Ore 78,679,900! 9,766,601 : 


Note: Data for the Lakes, Marine and Coastal Rivers are for 1947, except that for the Sout i 
and Gulf States which is for 1945. Data for the Mississippi River and tts tributaries cre tay ane 
The catch for—Marine and coastal rivers, 4,241,774,694 pounds, value $288,488,683. Mississippi. 
River and tributaries, 82,382,523 pounds, value $2,897,357. Lakes, 73,900,200 pounds, value $11,263 50. 
The chief catches (pounds and value in parentheses) were: Fish (3,819,663,000—$208,568,000), 
Shellfish, (577,574,000—$93,994,000), Whale products (820,000—$88,000). : : 
A ere ed products (1947) 754,132,606 pounds, value $310,680,420, (1948) 782,208,321 pounds, value 
Fish scrap and meal (1947) 186,445 tons, value $22,380,351; (4948) 199,519 tons, val e. 
vet (not including vitamin oils) (1947) 15,900,382 gallons, value $20,107,194, (1948) 6945 407 Ceitona: 
Value of domestic production of vitamin oils (1947) 832,510 gals., 


; : oe 
value $12,507,652. value $11,643,468; (1948) 740,137 gals,, 


FISHERIES—SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA, By Sections: 1947 


P 
Fisher- Fishing | Fishing rosucts 
any Section men vessels boats Quantity Value 
1,000 1,000 
Numb ; 
New England States.............. 25,355 ale NT 80 Poe ee cones 
Middle Atlantic States... 15,423 591 730 632,405 28,426 
Chesapeake Bay States... 17111. 7! 18/940 459 12,934 408,015 28/333 
South Atlantic and Gulf States! 29.697 1,735 16,371 746,027 54.330 
Paelfie Coast PRMER et ccs ees Pan an eee 30,373 2714 7,654 | 1,043;024 93,766 
Mississippl River States? 010.000.0007) Baas |. 3 | 14'bd8 | Ba'aae | 9'gae 
PETS aga Wee core at aE i 0 12/249 1,724 4,127 613,810 27,982 
Motalnineniiac nan Hebe. ops ol oe ie 153,056 8,661 78,267 | 4,398,057 | 302,650 


1Data for 1945 for all states except Florida, which is for 1940. *Data for 1940, 8Data for 1931. 


ha ees 4 +e ree! Ais =) ee? ba an wes 
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Manufactures—Lwmber, Wood Pulp, Paper Production 661 


Production of Lumber in the United States 
Source: Bureau of the Census; U. S, Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet * 
The Bureau of the Census did not conduct a lumber survey covering the year 1948. 


Rone) POA Ty) ee 34,552||1933 13, 961 1938. - }21,646)| 19433 . 
Caen + {18,125 1920+ +--+. 36,886]| 1934. - - |15,4941/ 19391 + /25,1481/19448 
Je [Br 930. 26,051|| 1935 - |19,539]|1940 -128/934|| 19453 
fvlale.e 8s 16,523}|193 55}|1941 :133}613||19463 
nose sore 10, 1511/1937... =125,997 19422 36,332|11947. 


0 “Cn ands board feet)—Average pre-war year, 1,197,003; (1940) 850,046; (1941) 572,608; 
43 345, 260: wetyey 268,253; (1944) 325,424; © Giggs) 402,213; (1946) 615,178; (1947) 1 ‘aga 854, 


(In thousands board feet)—Average pre-war year, 604,640; (1940) 724,267; (1941) 1,349,999; 
1,510,206; (1943) 839,270; (1944) 978,043; (1945) 1,046,345; (1946) 1,225,564; (1947) 1,304,990. 


LUMBER: PRODUCTION OF SOFTWOOD AND HARDWOOD, BY STATES, 194% 


j ‘ Total | Total 
State M = State M ft. 
b,m., 
U. S- pegeal. = 404, a Indiana 180,266 


Total 
M ft. State 


Rhode Island 


Ae 794,961||Towa. S. Carolina 
,017|| Kansas. S. Dakota 
1,285,315 3}|Tennessee 
Texas. 
3,408,522||Main Utah. 
44 Vermont... 
Recrolant aiets 7|| Virginia. . 
are Washington. 
Minnesota, ;. As W. Virginia. 
Fe Mississippi... re4 Wisconsin. ||. 
Beate ara t 950,7 oS oF 499'959||/Pennsylvania..| 580,005||Wyoming.. .. . 80,815 


pga ba _. 99,764||Missouri..... 259,380 


IRevised to include 172,910 M feet b.m, of timber in New England, salvaged from the hurricane of 
38 and sold to the Northeastern Timber Salvage Administration. 

2Data for Eastern lumber production in 1942 and succeeding years are not strictly comparable with 
ek years. This is due to the fact that better coverage of the numerous small mills in the East was 
btained 

SAll known sawmills were enumerated for the years and states specified: 1947, all hae pe 1946, Western 
md Southern States, and New Hampshire and Vermont; 1945, Western States, and Michigan, Minnesota, 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin; 1944, Western and Northeastern States; 1943, 
Vestern States and Rhode Tsland; previous years, all mills. Estimates for other states, 1943 through 


946, are based on sample surveys and are subject ‘to sampling errors. 
4Combined to avoid disclosing operations of individual establishments. 
Softwood production 1947, 27,937,398 M feet, b.m; hardwood production, 7,466,814. 
Western lumber production 1947 by principal species (in M feet b.m.); Douglas fir, 9,042,423; Ponder- 
Be 3,839,058; White fir (including noble), 672,870; Hemlock, 647,968: Redwood (including ‘Big 
529, 921; Sugar pine, 343,173; Larch, 287,366; Spruce, 265, 099. Production data for the Bast for 
e pHincipal species (in M feet’, b. m.,): Southern yellow pine, 9, 473,360; Oak, 3,192,482; White pine, 
,118,556; Red gum, 803,043; Yellow poplar, 635,521; Maple, 623, 569; Hemlock, 595, 606; Tupelo, 
07, 973; Cottonwood ‘and aspen, 374,587; Beech, 330,111; Cypress, 240, 445, 
Production of lath in 1947: 197,078 thousand pieces. Production of shingles in 1946: West, 3,441,816 
res: saat 20;796 squares; data for Northern states not available. Data for shingles in i947 
jot available. 


Wood Pulp, Paper and Board Production 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Consumption in paper 


Grade of pulp Production and board manufacture 

12 872 292 1186, 897 14 346.847 13 16.093 

All GES EBERI. i-W s.- > sitiereye-cinio se 872, b, : 346, ,616,092 

Reonite, total Ee RES gee eS ea 2,811,216 2,536,385 3,334,121 3,013,544 

REE Te en 1,909,402 1,829,048 1,856,321 1,851,875 

MEnEIE EPH OC Gti Meise este Sehicn 2 ote hee 1,814 707,337 1,477,800 1,161,669 

TPES Teal ae dea ce re 6,013,696 5,972,056 6,663,514 6,681,802 

SONS CRG Ooo ne 1,040,055 1,116,786 1,305,373 1,488,092 

Bere BERChe pi net. Sere: vie.ccere ss 6 012 ones r aoe ead Hoe . apataee A $iaaa 

ge Soe y 2 "ba aoetet | Sag ar8 | Gaaoar 
ESTES SUT CA a epee cP 2,175,107 1,960, ° ‘2,447.9 197,51 

Mplodedivebt... .clsnt. « sdin cds 744,671 651,405 651,874 

Reece” bigs “Sa pap EES SS iE 617,738 544/594 } 1,379,912 { 545/323 

*Preliminary. j 


: Paper and Board Production, by Major Grades 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Major grade 1948 19491 Major grade 1948 19491 
izes 2 875,760 910,747 ||Polding boxboard....... 2,182,354 | 2,054,883 
Rarnod ‘pap : 808/110 2806,744 ||Setup boxboard......... "695,927 596,859 
ook paper. 32,338,671 2,153,813 ||Cardboard............. 86,790 71,466 
ine paper... ‘| 15141;702 | 1/029/355 ||All other paperboard.....| 1,424,774 | 1,625,525 
oarse ie per gee : cede see tgae Pee eacnine pore sete nie 134/285 119,621 
2 ; uilding pape 
wee a aa 982,644 952/608 {isylation<..iccas eee 1,348,321°} 1,099,960 
MBGUE DADET. «0. vo. ee we 20 eon : poe Building board.......... A; 270, 348 890,331 
ptatner Poeed. 2.2.2.2). §,0787929 | 4,636,106 All grades, total..... 21,921,757 | 20,332,252 


1 
Preliminary. paper-machine coated paper having a groundwood content of over 25 per cent. 


8Includes paper-machine coated. paper, all grades, 


~ 


Average World Sugar (Raw) Production —— 
‘Source: Department of Agriculture. Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
; (Includes Cane and Beet Sugar in 1,000 Short Tons) 


4055-59 | 1940-48 


2a SSeS SS 
North America, Central America and 


TTT eae a ore A eRe 7,811 8,253 11,443 11,998 ig 
Seng ee. | 2a | Steae : 31554 338 
Europe exclud: USS 7,410 6,826 4,951 rey 
Asia excluding U.S.S.R. 10,813 9,073 7.273 8,996 8, 
U.S.8.R.1 (Europe and Asia) fete — F on ihe 7" 

Pee ae ee 2/088 1/817 1,621 1,670 27193 
ts 34,718 31,296 | 31,188 34,372 37,249 

Pits Ee ae 221693 |. 21.458 23.016 *609 21 
WUtalibect.4 26.5. ee 12'025 9,838 8,172 8,763 11,071 


*Preliminary Includes Latvia and Lithuania 


SUGAR (RAW) PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 
(In 1,000 short tons) 
Average Average 


Country 1935-39 1940-44 1946 1947 1948 
United States (beet)......... 1,518 1,451 1,523 1,835 1,369 
United States (cane)......... 474 ; 429 425 376 477 
Canada (beet) one. 76 99 114 87 97 
Mexico 364 455 578 7i4 754 

(So) Sys Se ci a =188 : aba a 6,675 5,763 
Dominican Republic 4 5 
Jamaica r 119 175 191 21 266 
Puerto Rico 977 949 1,095 1,116 1,277 
Belgium 259 253 258 
Czechoslovakia 721 680 651 387 697 

‘ance 1,059 636 842 728 1,061 
Germany'... 2,122 25172 1,102 863 1,437 
UES UE oa 416 4 312 270 498 
Netherlands 257 212 273 246 314 
Poland and Danzig? 548 531 469 584 765 

Toe RIES Ae RS a ee a 209 164 208 170 312 
WRNSARORIS CRN. Wee wy aces oe wv 340 318 272 267 323 
United Kingdom............ 527 ‘ 560 668 523 679 
U.S.S.R.8 (Europe and Asia). . 2,887 1,283 775 1,700 2,000 
China 438 402 369 380 400 
Formosa 1,202 : 922 38 328 696 
Pakistan‘ 99 797 954 989 1,141 
India 5,369 5,154 5,503 6,499 5,582 
Java and Madura‘ 1,447 953 25 1 
Philippine Islands® 1,127 438 132 436 762 
Argenting......... 480 \ 479 700 668 623. 
LE) AGN A “153 1,159 1,382 1,633 1,913 2,02 
PARE Ets sa a a ae 44 76 476 549 542 
BO RecN eoNl Nocte ke tc alee sha 167 183 210 245 225 
Ly pV sh TES a 321 330 320 386 432 
Union of South Africa........ 498 550 475 512 608 
PEPUL HG, ee ecletere ake. aie we ae ~ 894 761 618 678 1,056 
Hawaiian Islands............ 982 911 872 835 98. 


*Preliminary. ‘1Data not comparable with previous years because of boundary changes. 2Includes a 
small quantity of cane sugar. “Includes Latvia and Lithuania. ‘Data are in terms of eur, a low grade o 


brown sugar. ‘Data for Java are for the calendar year following the years shown. Includes centrifug: 
and muscovado sugar 


Production of Electric Energy in the U. S. 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 


Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year i 
Calendar et eg pet 
Year ' Internal 
Total Hydro Steam |Comb’t’n Coal Oil Gas 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Short 42 Gal. 1,000, 


Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs, . hrs. tons Barrels Cu. ft. 
61,451,091) 21,797,874! 39,367,118 286,099] 35,615,365] 9,793,922] 45,471,836 
91,111,548) 31,189,554) 59,293,363 628,631] 40,277,989] _8,804,530/119,552,71 
95,287,390) 38,372,154 peas eae 770,824] 32,714,761] 11,256,565!424,117.7 


0 

3 7 7315, 941, 
,813,218) 89,530,590) 45,308,932 373,053, 90: 
300,438] 99,586,341) 42,644,869]478,097,09: 
473,112) 84,071,523] 66,302,548/549,888,63. 


*Preliminary, 

Preliminary figures on installed cap 
(kilowatts): hydro 16,594,786, steam 44 

Preliminary data on combined utility and indu 
of 344,538,215,000 kilowatt-hours; combined capacity was 76,067,213 kilowatts. 


Electric operating revenues of the larger privately owne utilitie: b 
the preliminary total of 1949. ere : Sees WOR reas BT ee < 


acity of electric generating plants as of December 31, 1949 ar 
,297,563, internal combustion 1,774,222, total 62,666,571. = 


strial production of electric energy for 1949 show a tota 


a on a le 
q i ‘ 


ure and ended 1949 with 18% gain over 1948. 

_ Women’s Hosiery—Total production of women’s 
full-length hosiery in 1949 amounted to 52,923,095 
doz. pairs, compared with 53,222.936 doz. pairs, 
1 . Full-fashioned hosiery production was 45,- 
227,928 doz. pairs, or 521,971 doz. pairs higher than 
in 1948, and the highest production on record. 
amless production was. 7,695,167 doz. pairs, or 
B21,812 doz. pairs less than in 1948: 

_ Production of all types of. women’s hosiery, in 
ozens of pairs: 
Type 


1949 1948 


Bm iepeneic wits « 313,177 403,37. 
Sees ates 44,568,982 42,867,223 
b mon Lance 187,194 ,238,682 
Soe oan 133,391 143,055 


' The production of full-fashioned nylon hosiery, 
44,568,982 doz. pairs, represented 98.5% of full- 
fashioned production for 1949. The production of 
seamless nylon hosiery in 1949 of 3,630,478 doz. 
Pairs was 47.2% of seamless production. 

The steady shift during the last two years in 
demand for sheerer stockings has resulted in an 
equally steady shift of production toward lower 
denier yarn and higher gauge of needles. The use 
of 15 and 20 denier yarn has risen from 32.0% 
to 67.8% in full-fashioned, and from 174.1% to 
82.7% in seamless. Similarly, constructions of 51 
gauge and higher have risen from 36.7% to 10.7% 
in full-fashioned, while 400-needle seamless con- 
structions have risen from 74.3% to 79.6%. 

Production in 1949 of all types of women’s silk 
hosiery totaled 338,489 doz. pairs, compared with 
445,652 doz. pairs, 1948. It was the third successive 
year of continuous decline following the reintro- 
duction of silk hosiery in 1946. 

Women’s full-fashioned rayon hosiery, 187,194 
doz. pairs, compared. with 1,238,682 doz. pairs in 
1948, declined below 1% of full-fashioned produc- 


Manufactures—Hosiery, Nylons, Cotton, Wool, Silk, Rayon 
Hosiery Production, 1949, including Nylons 


d Report of the National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers, issued April, 1950 

; Reports from hosiery mills representing 80% of the industry showed a falling off of 8.4% in the 
first half of 1949 from the figures for the same period, 1948. Buying was curtailed while prices were 
ing down. About August, 1949, buying increased at a rate that overcame the unfavorable midyear 


ees) . 


tion. Seamless rayon hosiery retained its relative 
position of around 20% in women’s seamless hosiery 
as in 1948. 

Men’s Hosiery—Production of men’s half-hose 
and slack socks was 40,937,354 doz. pairs, virtually 
that of 1940. 

The relationship between half-hose and slack 
socks has changed entirely. Whereas, 31,324,000 doz. 
pairs of half-hose were made in 1940, only 14,429,- 
924 doz. pairs were made.in 1949. The slack sock 
production of 9,550,695 doz. pairs in 1940 had risen 
to 26,507,430 doz. pairs in 1949. 

Exports—Exports of all types of hosiery in 1949 
amounted to 5,545,241 doz. pairs, against 5,553,164 
doz. pairs, 1948. 
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Exports of women’s nylon hosiery in 1949 totalled 


2,968,267 doz. pairs, an increase of 15.7% over 
1948 total of 2,565,477 doz. pairs. Of this 1,837,592 
doz. pairs went to Europe. 

In 1949 there was a 12.9% decline in volume of 
rere shipments of cotton hosiery compared with 
1948. 

Imports—Hosiery imports in 1949 consisted prin- 
cipally of wool hosiery, comprising 395,529 doz. 
pairs out of the total of 432,098 doz. pairs, The 
United Kingdom shipped 307,077 doz. pairs as 
against, 319,546 doz. pairs, 1948. Imports from 
Canada increased to 55,468 doz. pairs, compared 
with 35,222 doz. pairs, 1948. Imports from Austria 
showed the greatest increase, 28,901 doz. pairs, 
compared with 8,844 doz. pairs, 1948. 

Imports of cotton hosiery were 25,565 doz. pairs. 
France led with 15,070 doz. pairs, followed by the 
United Kingdom with 5,590 doz. paifs. Japan re- 
appeared for the first time since.the war with 
4,702 doz, pairs. 

Imports of silk hosiery were 11,004 doz. pairs, an 
increase of 7,042 doz. pairs over 1948. The United 
Kingdom shipped 5,693 doz. pairs, Japan 3,787 doz. 
pairs, and Canada 1,000 doz. pairs, compared with 
2 doz. pairs in 1948. 

Employment—The monthly average number of 
workers employed by full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
facturers in 1949 was 66,803, an increase of 3.8% 
over the 1948 average of 64,380. 

Seamless hosiery manufacturers employed an 
average of 62,515 workers in 1949, as against 63,629 
in 1948, a decrease of 1.8%. 


Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon 


Production, U. S. and World 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Cotton 
and wool compiled from reports of the Department of Agriculture; silk from Rayon Organon, June 1948 
issue—rayon from Rayon Organon, publication of Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Cotton Wool Silk Rayon! 
. Year United United United 
States World States World World States World 
Millien _ Million Million Million Million Million Million 
bales bales pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 
1925. 16.1 1 28.2 00.0 3,360 104 51.0 185. 
1930. 13.9 26.2 414.0 3,700 130 127.7 457.4 
1935. 10.6 27.5 427.5 3,620 121 262.2 1,074.3 
1940 12.6 31.2 434.0 4,180 130 471,2 2,471.0 
1941. 10.7 27.9 453.3 4,200 107 573.2 2,816.9 
1942. 12.8 27.3 455.0 4,160 80 632.6 2,656.3 
1943. 11.4 25.6 444.0 4,140 50 663.1 2,544.9 
1944. 12.2 24.8 411.8 ,930 30 724.0 2,085.0 
1945. 9.0 2r1 378.4 3,800 24 792.0 1,397.8 
1946. 8.6 21.6 341.8 3,820 30 853.9 1,677.2 
1947. 11.9 25.2 309.4 3,740 33 975.1 2,012.1 
948. . 14.9 229.2 280.5 23,770 36 1,124.0 2,477.5 
19492. 16-1 30.9 253.4 PEO ee Witeminis tise deren 993.8 2,690.0 
- Includes staple fiber from 1930 to date. Preliminary. 
Names of the Months in Five Languages 
English Spanish Portuguese French German 
Ja ererets enero janeiro janvier Januar 
eneasey. ed Aten febrero j feyereiro fevrier Februar 
PATON Hein en's’, ose see marzo marco mars Marz 
PAODNLN « si2 eves oreje ere sae abril abril avril April 
[5p aay a ge Ae mayo maio mai Mai 
rnAwE TOC ei rs as ss junio junho juin Tuni 
Day eS acre ac'= se julio julho juillet Juli 
ANIQUSt oc viee sees. agosto agosto aout August 
September ON, Sa Ze septiembre setembro septembre September 
MOCCODET. . iT ee octubre outubro octobre Oktober 
November.......-.. noviembre novembro novembre November 
December:.:....... diciembre dezembro decembre Dezember 


ill be observed in the foregoing list that the names of months are capitalized in English 
ieee Paes are not eapitalized in Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 


664 U. ‘Gatnpons of Leading 
United States fg aoe 


Source: Pre e Department of Cc 
Office of SP atc coat De Trade, from basic data of the 3 7 
Jue in esc ho yay oe een a efch group are listed 
ae: ache 949. Group are ee page 636) 
Quantity 


Unit of | 1936- 
Commodity qoantity 38 


Crude materials: 
Crude Petroleum |. cs ee eee ee ee oe 
Nonferrous ores snd concentrates! . 
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Hides and skins, raw, except furs..,...... ee | ee 
Tobacco, unmanufactured............--- 
PRC STs Sirota che g's ety <9 yes wieigis +12 
Coes 


Fruit, edible nuts and vegetables...... 
Cocoa, or cacao beans... .:-.-... 
Fish, Including snelieh 

Wines and spirits fy 
Sen aaniitacearen 

Nonferrous metals, total?...............- Sa ey ae) 
ORE COUN SSS Su ik ae a ae 1 
ras Otlrama TUG OM a) ony ce acts nang ye 
v See soe and fats, expressed......... : 
(OTERO, eS Se m 

RAWAM Ti FOG cot SS iicis's eicig ieee ae + 
Diamonds, gems cut but upset............ j 
Finished manufactures: 
Paper and manufactures 

Newsprint 


Wool manufactures .. 

Cotton manufactures. d 
Flax, hemp and ramie manufactures, - Atrcs aa 
Passenger automobiles........... 696 


1Including those used in manufacture of iron and steel. 
2Actual weight. 


Including those used in manufacture of iron and steel: also a small value of finished products. 
sca electrical, industrial, and agricultural machinery. 
(x) Less than one-half the unit specified. 


Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Produced 


Source: Bureau 4 Internal Revenue; figures show thousands i tax gallons or barrels 


28,047 


7,543 


Fer, Fer, 
Year Distilled Spirits Malt || Year Distilled Spirits . Malt 
fisca) Liq. ||fiscal > Liq. 
Whky.,Rm.; Bdy.,Alcoh.! | Tot.* | Tot, Whky., Rm.,; Bdy. | Alcoh.2| Tot.* | Tot. 
1,000 {1,000| 1,000} 1,000 |' 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 {1,000] 1,000} 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 4 
Gals, |Gals.| Gals Gals. |. Gals. | Bbls. Gals. |Gals.| Gals. | Gals. Gals | Bbls. 


1900.| 67,114|1,615] 3,760)" 35,159/109,245/39,331||1939.] 93,004|2,443/27,446| 217,172] 346,344153,871 
1905.) 71,083|1,792| 5,449] 72'748]153,258]49'522||1940.| 98/993|2'478/18/427] 261/022 387, 183|54,892 
1910.| 82,464/2,254| 7,656] 68,534|163,894/59.545||1941 ./121,852/2.615|25.364| 319,046 474,054/55,214 
1915.) 44, AL 2, "S44 8,522) 81,101/140,656/59,808||1942 | |120,257|3,106/29.273| 517,500| 675/481 63,716 

1920. 235 1,649] 98/436) 101/265} 9,231|11943 |’ 19/530/21314|16/624| 732/350 772,267|71,01 

ee A 788 548] 166,165]167,497| 5,119||1944.|....... 2}212/21,592) 987,958/1,011,762|81.72 
1930. 999, ett 416] 193,824]197,222] 3/681/|1945.| 41,562/2,888|26,596]1,101:286]1,174,391/86.604 
1935. 149° 113/3,103] 9,877} 181,771|349,772]45,229||1946-|147,465/2,658|34,416| 442.418] '634/454| 84,978 
1936 .|223,660|2,107|20,094| 197,904/449'994|51,812||1947 .|167,995|2,469|40,351 345,282! 563, Aas 87,857 
576,4 ; 


1937. |223.458/2, 20122, 472) 236,485/351,189/58,748 : 
1949. |149,59511,999|17,458| 444°569| 617, Bos 89,736. 


1938.,}102,89612,524'22,544! 217,431 482" 138156.340 
*Includes gin. (1) Prior to fiscal year 1947 spirits-fruit were included with brandy. 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 
Source; The Smithsonian Institution 


Fahr- Fahr- Fahr- 
Reau- sey ate Reais SAE =n Reau- | Centi- en- 
Bo" | Too%'| 12> |water pons || Bo! | oos'| a2 Bae | Srade; | pete, 
16 95 | 203 | Level. 29.3} 36.7} 98 |Blood Heat 0 32 |W 
72 90 | 194 28 35 95 — 0.9|\— 1.1] 30 esas 
68 85 | 185 25.8] 32.2) 90 —-4 /-5 23 
63.1]. 78.9) 174 24 30 86 — 5.3I— 6.7] 20 
60 75 | 167 |Alcohol Boils |} 21.3) 26.7] 80 = .8,|—10 14 
56 70 | 158 2 25 77 — 9.8]}—12.2| “10 
| 83 | is al Th.5] $5 |remperate |[=Ha|=1F s| 8 
‘ ‘em perate —14.2)-—17.8 
44 55 | 131 10.2} 12.8) 55 a ~16 >|—20: .|— ¢ cere ey 
42.2) 52.8] 127 |Tallow Melts 8 10 50 —2 —25 |—13 
40 50 | 122 5.8] 7.2] 45 —24,|}—30- |—22 
Bol al oe hal fal 8 =i (583 |= 
32° | 40° | 104 bic (alee BG, 


To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 degrees and multiply by 5/9; to reduce Ce 
Fahrenheit, multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees; to reduce Reawwur te pT ER A multiply by 8/4, 
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Be Ok ee ee ee es 
4s United States Exports of Leading Commodities _ 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division, Office oi 
International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, May 1950 pa 


(Value in millions of dollars. Commodities in each group are listed in 
order of value in 1949. Group totals are shown on page 636) 


Quantity 


Unit of 

Commodity quan- | 1936- 

tity 38 1948 | 1949 

is aver. 


Crude materials: 


mil. Ib. 2,576} 1,435) 2,575) 313) 503 865 
1,000 


: long tons] 12,356] 46,970) 29,272 56 479| 297 
_ Tobacco, unmanufactured..........0....... mil. Ib. 450 427 498) 143) 215 252 
RSTHOG WOSCOIGUID «yo. 65 :5' a'e'p ewe aed e's ma ace 1,000 
x bbl. 64,898] 39,737] 33,068 91 117 98 
Foodstuffs: : 
Wheat, Including Nour. ..)i ls. wee cecnes mil. bu. 62) 502 4 62] 1,393] 1,001 
BOM: WIENS? oi k's ve vise bcistee.e ole iie-witnrs mucin eye 1,000 bu.} 70,995) 74,473/229,313 44 139 336 
Dairy products and egga,.. 2... eee eee ecto ees JH Ag bet FRR ph Eee 256) 200 
PUGS AN VER CLR DIOH pic 5:thc\ gees, +. cle Auf lercd kgres Sealliomes ce sponse ce etal cokes 100 283 189 
Meats and edible fats. ..............0.5-8- mil. Ib. 301 461 798 128 144 
Manufactures, incl: semima ; 

» Machinery, total?...... a 440} 2,307] 42,317 
Blectrical ‘apparatus... _ | 103) ~"516|. 4441 
Industrial machinery, tot: 229) 1,277) 1,320 

Tractors, new : 5155,490|4199, 260) 36] 185) 4211 


Agricultural machinery and implements, excl. 
Pee tChAOLOrs BAG Aarts. |. ee cee eek ee le Lee slelecteaas Rests (Sarria 
Chemicals and related products’. ...........,.....00- 
- Tron and steel-mill products: 
Total, including scrap. ......3..ssee.ee5- 1,000 
sh't tons} 5,927/ 4,801) 5,336 


‘Fotal, excluding acfap.. 2... 2... 1st ss owe. : 
? sh’t tons} 2,582) 4,589) 5,038 150) 642) 5 
Automobiles, incl. parts and accessories, total..]........).....-+]....20e;euvecas 286 899) 4728 
‘ Passenger automobiles, new .«.| 1,000 190 208 140 113) 281 05 
Motor trucks and busses, new. -} 1,000 129 206 134 76 348] 28 
mer extiles atid -textile manufactiires’.. sect ule ene sss sfeccenc|Seceea cleesines« 87 844 656 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric. mil. sq. 
: yd. 252) 940) 88 0} 27 314 224 
OMGIGTIETE DEDUNGUSS, «seecce  » ov sien Srotbie aera sha So tk oh ail Wanle sicta'| <pinprenilese g ey 253 540) 463 
Motor fuel and gasoline................. 1,000 
bbl. (31,173) 27,163) 28,410 82 134) 146 
PEAUDINGH EUS ONG ono -'<:s <50 ~ acts bie-e 9 o wisialwieieisionl 1,000 
; bbl, 9,590]. 13,546) 11,326 79 198) 169 
Tron and steel advanced manufactures..........}...... 1? MRE cert tg eect 43) 207| 183 
Merchant ‘vessels. oo cc.cclsig ews coca aedeeite No. 835 819 435 83 255) 173 


1Excludes linters. : : 

2Includes corn, oats, barley, rye, and grain sorghums. 

8Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing machinery, tractors 
ahd parts, and agricultural machinery and implements. e 

4mxcludes exports of ‘‘Special Category’? items which were not reported by commodity classification 
after April 1949. : 

6Includes used tractors. : 

6&xcludes explosives and phosphate rock. 

Includes finished products, and yarns and other semimanufactures. 

8Exports' in the year 1938- 


U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco,. Snuff 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 
(at) Large Small | Large Small Plug Twist |Finecut] Smok’g) Snuff | Total 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
F 2 1,000" 1,000 Lbs, Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. 
20. ..| 8,096,759 $3,222] 28,038] 47,430,105] 138,563] 11,766 8,681} 219,270] 34,349} 412.629 


4 6 
198. 72| 6463;193| 417.089 17,429] 82,247,100) 111,391 9.70| 7.51) 247,740] 37,841 413.873 


3930, ..| 57893.890| 383.070] 7.367] 123.802'186| 86/273] 7.624| 6.089] 232'013] 40:766] 371/766 
19382: 4.685.370| 177,822| 21504] 169.969,320! 60.588] 5,604] 4.683] 235.757) 36,095] 34 
940...| 5,235,271] 134,738] 2,249] 189,371,258] 48,759] 5,605) 4,176] 248,011) 37,872| 344, 
1041.1.| 5'610/176| 146,711] 1,790] 217,934,925] 50,230| 5,614] 5,069] 197,689| 39,616] 342,427 
1942..:] 5,840,804] 133,150] 2/503] 257,520,863] 54,3 6,024| 5,084] 175,656) 41,003] 330,41 
643. ..| 5°363'027| 125/480} 6,111] 296,173,333] 58,945) 6,257] 4,460] 162,834] 43,179] 327,089 
944." '] 5'198'679| 123/340] 26,870] 323,583,888] 61,655| 6,498] 4,092] 139,861) 41,962] 306,935 
‘ied Bae o3'262 oF 558 3301098 098 BY B10 or 3756 persia 39/361] 253, 
ii] 5,617,700 ; ,038, ; ; , : j : 
a 537| 369,682,769] 47,306| 5,152]  3.793| 104,680) 39,164] 242,987 


: 79,690 ,682, ; 281 
1948... reat 89,134 641| 386,825,746]  45,346| 5.6321  3,207| 107,599| 40,809] 244,681 


1945...) 9,040, ee ot  Eererreee 
inni with 1941 the total figures under ‘‘Tobacco” include the following pounds of scrap 
chewing tobacco: 1941—44,208,645; 1942—48,345,599; 1943—51,414,141; 1944—52,866,763; 1945—47,748,343: 
1946—46,117,134; 1947—42,188,634; 1948—42,088,146. 
Leaf tobacco used for year 1948 in making the above products totalled 1,400,091,309 pounds, of which 
139,822,901 pounds went into cigars and 1,099,176,355 pounds into cigarettes. 


Electrical Units 
Source: National Bureau of Standards 


the unit expressing electrical power | power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 
pare teawer (bp) represents power in mechanics, | 144 horsepower. 
it is equal to the product of the volts (pressure) The horsepower represents the power required 
times amperes (rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times | to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4| or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 
“watts, Electrical energy is-sold at so much per| The ohm is.the unit of electrical resistance and 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount | represents the physical property of a conductor 
per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. | which offers a resistance the flow of electricity, 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- | sure. 


ae i 


SAN FRANCISCO AND BAY AREA 


San Francisco, Calif., is the key city of 
the Bay Region, embracing 12 counties, 
and a component part of the San Fran- 
eisco-Oakland industrial area, 5 counties, 
where over 2,600,000 lived and over 900,000 
were employed at the beginning of 1950, 
San Francisco began its second century 
With huge developments in housing, slum. 
clearance, airport facilities, water supply, 
school and recreational projects. 

An analysis of industrial expansion in 
the city alone showed the largest capital 
investments of 1949 in the following order: 
food and kindred products, iron and steel 
produets, printing and publishing, auto- 
mobiles and equipment, electrical ma- 
echinery, other machinery, furniture and 
finished lumber. 

In 1950 San Francisco had about $50,000,- 
000 earmarked for airport, school, recre- 
ational and other essential facilities. A 
$58,000,000 expenditure during 6 years is 
expected to benefit the water supply and 
produce new aqueducts, dams, reservoirs 
and tunnels. The Mission Freeway / and 
Panhandle Freeway (super-highways) are 
expected to speed up traffic. 

ourists in the Bay Area numbered 
893,423 in 1949, spending over $40,000,000. 

San Francisco International Airport 
handled 1,038,862 passengers in 1949; Oak- 
land Municipal Airport handled 215,158. A 
typical month in the spring of 1950 had 
6,409 planes coming and going at San 
Francisco. Air freight, about 2,000,000 Ibs., 
in a typical month, is increasing, Cali- 
fornia using this way to expedite fresh 
flowers to the Atlantic seaboard, New 
York sending apparel and furs. Whereas 
air traffic between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles in 1947 was 45% rail, 31% air 
and 24% bus, in 1949 it was 33% rail, 
439; air, 24% bus. Pan-American World 
Airways and United are the principal 
lines; British and Philippine lines touch 
at San Francisco; Chinese National has 
been flying there and Dutch K. L. M. was 
arranging for entry. 

About 30,000 new homes were being 
constructed in a 9-county area around 
San Francisco in 1950. New housing proj- 
ects in the city included a low-rent sec- 
tion in Chinatown. The first unit of the 
new University of California Medical 
Center, -a four-story medical science 
building costing $500,000, was begun; the 
center will cost $21,080,000. Work was also 
begun on the new campus of San Fran- 
cisco State College near Lake Merced, for 
which the State Legislature has appro- 
priated nearly $10,000,000. Ten buildings 
are to be ready by the: fall of 1952. The 
new planetarium, near the aquarium, will 
seat 500, and will be opened in 1952. 

Construction permits, 1949, were 8,124, 
total value was $71,985,304, up 16% over 
1948. Home Insurance Co. of New York 
began a 10-story building: 

Henry Kaiser Co. in 1950 completed a 
$35,000,000 expansion program, including 
the first 14-inch pipe mill in the West and 
a hot strip mill at Fontana, the second 
blast furnace on the Coast, new coke 
ovens and an open hearth furnace. The 
only pulp and kraft mill in California was 
started by Fibreboard Products, Inc., near 
Antioch, the first plant anywhere to make 
9-point corrugating material out of 100% 
coniferous wood. 

The American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute reported foreign trade of 2,578,060 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION ON AMERICAN. PACIFIC COAST 


Projects Under Way in San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Po 
and Seattle. P 


| tons, rises 135 ft. The San Francisco-Oak- | 


long tons through the Golden Gate in 18 
compared to 1,487,000 in 1948. The value | 
rose to $412,400,000 in 1949 compared to 
$400,200,000 in 1948. 
The Bank of America headed the na- 
tional list of banks with deposits of $5,775, 
110,029 in 1949. ‘ ; 
Some of the largest bridges in the world 
serve the cities of San Francisco Bay. T. 
San Mateo bridge crosses 7 mi. of water; 
its center span of 303 ft., weighing 1,100 


land bridge is 12 mi. long, including ap- | 
proaches, 216 ft. above water. The Golden 
Gate bridge is 8,940 ft. long, with a span 
of 4,000 ft. between towers, 746 ft. above 
the water. . a 


LOS ANGELES’ INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Los Angeles, Calif., fourth largest city in 
the United States, had 1,954,036 population | 
in 1950 according to the preliminary re- | 
port of the census, July 1., and the 
metropolitan district (county), 4,006,543,” 
and waited hopefully for official con- 
firmation. Its extraordinary industrial 
growth in a generation has made it first in” 
aircraft and aircraft parts, motion pic- 
tures, pumps, compressors, refrigerating | 
machinery and canned sea food; second in | 
women’s outwear, pressed and blown | 
glass, automobile assembly, tires and | 
tubes. In March, 1950, 242,000 worked in 
factories in Los Angeles county, as against | 
232,300 in March, 1949, 87,149 jobs had been 
created since the war ended. Total em- 
ployment as of March 15 was 1,590,650; 
unemployed, 178,000. i 

New industries arriving in recent years 
include American Brass, Clorox Chemical, | 
Gotham Hosiery, E. R. Squibb, National 
Container, Duell Paint, Revere Copper & © 
Brass, Carnation Co., Rexall Drug and 
Lever Bros., the latter building a $25,- 
000,000 plant. 

The motion picture industry (Holly- 
wood, Beverly, Culver City, etc.) had 130 
organizations producing pictures that cost , 
$403,180,000 to make in 1947. : 

Figures from the records: Bank de- 
posits, 1949, $35,954,848,017. Bank clearings, © 
$23,177,702,938.29. Stock exchange transac- 
tions, $122,990,707. Postal receipts, $36,- 
236,959, almost 12% above 1948. 

Agricultural values in Los Angeles 
County, 1949, reached $199,062,833. Crude 
oil production in barreis of 42 U. S. gal- 
lons, 91,762,121 bbls. Advertising lineage of — 
five daily papers, 91,943,734 lines. Total 
school enrollment, March, 1948, 380,095 in 
the city, while the county had 729,892; 
public schools only. In 1949, there were 
1,543,647 automobiles and 136,598 trucks. 

Post-war building operations hit a | 
record in 1948 with $860,000,000 in county | 
permits, 26% over 1947. In 1949 city build- | 
ing permits reached $281,377,082, county 
permits, $711,203,517. Early reports for 1950 
exceeded 1949. With a height limit of 13 
stories or 150 ft., the newest large building | 
is that of General Petroleum Co.; Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. has built 10 stories; | 
Carnation Co., 9; and Rexall Drug Co, has | 
erected a 2-story plant 325x400 ft. In 1950 | 
a new Statler Hotel was begun and plans 
were completed for a county court house, 
a municipal ‘auditorium and an opera 
house. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. completed its housing project near | 
Hancock Park and nearly finished the La | 
Brea section, which will house 30,000, At — 
Lakewood, in Los Angeles County, one | 
project of 17,500 homes is under way. 


_in May, 1950, Columbia Broadcasting 
ee acquired the site of Gilmore Sta- 

um with a frontage of 3 blocks on Bey- 
erly Boul., for a television center to be 
“built in 1951, 
To overcome traffic congestion Los An- 
_ geles started a 10-year program of build- 
- ing 165 mi. of freeways (super-highways) , 
' state-financed. In 1950 13 mi. were com- 
Bed at $75,000,000, including parts of the 

sadena and Hollywood highways. Even- 
tual cost, $600,000,000. 

ee national railway systems meet at 

Los Angeles: Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific. 

Los Angeles International Airport, city- 
owned and operated, is being expanded to 
cover 2,518 acres and cost $40,000,000 by 
1954. This includes an administration 
building, service shop and additional 
hangars. One runway will extend_10,000 
ft.; 3 others 8,500 ft.; 4 others slightly 
shorter. Eight major airlines, one for 


freight, reach all hemisphere and over- | 


seas ports, The airport ranks third in pas- 
senger volume. 


SAN DIEGO: FARTHEST SOUTHWEST 


San Diego is located in the extreme 
southwest corner of the U. S., a few miles 
north of Mexico, extending 14 mi. Eto W., 
18 mi. N. to S., with an area of 99 sq, mi. 
Its metropolitan district includes the fast- 
- growing cities of Chula Vista, Coronado, 
El Cajon, La Mesa and National City and 
7 unincorporated communities. San Diego 
county is about the size of Connecticut 
and extends 70 mi. along the Pacific ocean 
and 80 mi. inland to Imperial Valley. 

San Diego city has doubled population 
every 10 years since 1900, when it had 
17,700; the July, 1950, preliminary census 
report gave it 321,485; it is now Cali- 
fornia’s 4th city. It has a large metropoli- 
tan area. The city is base of the llth U. 8. 
Naval District. Naval payrolls reach be- 
tween $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 a month. 
The first half of 1950 showed a slight de- 
_erease in totals, due chiefly to the Navy’s 
fewer civilian employes. Factory employ- 
ment reached 22,742 on May I, 1950, a 10% 
decrease from comparable figures in 1949. 
Increases were shown in airplane plants; 
Consolidated Vultee employing 6,325 and 
adding a $1,000,000 building, Ryan, Solar 
and Rohr are also located here: Annual 
aircraft sales total $62,000,000 and payrolls 
for 1948 were $37,000,000. 5 ( 

Lindbergh Field is the terminal airport 
for American Airlines, United Airlines 
and Western Airlines. San Diego harbor 
has large traffic in fisheries, lumber and 
petroleum products. Shipbuilding and 
packing of sea food are important indus- 
tries. 65% of America’s tuna is packed 
here, worth over $60,000,000. San Diego 
eounty produces citrus, avocados, vege- 
tables, livestock, dairy products and com- 
mercial flowers. Tourists bring in an an- 
nual revenue of $45,000,000. : 

Building in the first half of 1950 jumped 
about 90% over 1949. While department 
stores of the nation showed a slight drop, 
San Diego’s stores registered a 4% gain, 
larger than the 2% gain of the West Coast. 

Campaigns for the development of Mis- 
sion Bay as a recreational area and harbor 
were the principal issues of 1950, state and 
city joining in the development of high- 
ways, bridges and shore improvements. 


PORTLAND: GATE TO THE SEA 


Portland, Ore., population 371,009 (July, 
1950), is one of the nation’s great fresh- 
water ports. It is situated on the Willa- 
“mette River, near its confluence with the 
Columbia, 100.mi. from the Pacific Ocean. 
Hence it is served by over 50 steamship 


Industrial Expansion in San Diego, Portland and Seattle 
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lines, 41 in foreign trade, with exports of 
more than 1,500,000 tons ae Its lo- 
cation at the west end of the Columbia 
River gorge through the Cascade Moun- 
tains gives it a water-level route into the 
great agricultural, fruit and lumber areas 
of eastern Oregon and Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming. 
_As_.a distributing center for many na- 
tional enterprises, Portland profits by a 
wholesale business that, in value, runs 
well over $1,000,000,000 and is double the 
city’s retail volume. Manufacturing plants 
in the metropolitan area total 1,400, with 
55,000 employes and an annual produc- 
tion worth $500,000,000. Leaders in recent 
expansion are metal working plants, ap- 
parels, aluminum, food processing and 
chemicals. 

Major housing projects in the West Hills 
and West Slope and east of Portland are 
being developed and plans were drawn in 
1950 for a 2,000-unit federal housing proj- 
ect. Portland has 9 high schools, including 
a polytechnic school for boys and one for 

irls; such 4-year colleges as Cascade, 
eed, Lewis & Clark, Portland University; 
also the Medical and Dental colleges of 
the Univ. of Oregon and 2 junior colleges. 

Portland’s airport is used by 5 major 
airlines. 

The Columbia River Throughway, com- 
preted in 1950, is a broad, fast highway 

ordering onthe Columbia River east 
from Portland. This highway, although 
scenic, is not as beautiful as the narrow, 
twisting Columbia River Highway, for 
which it is an alternate route. Both routes 
haye spectacular views of the river and 
the Cascade Mountains including numer- 
ous waterfalls and precipitous cliffs. 


SEATTLE: CENTENNIAL CITY 


Seattle, Wash., rounding out its first cen- 
tury in Sept., 1951, has 462,981 pop. in the 
city according to the July preliminary 
report, census of 1950. Located on Puget 
Sound, its port averages over 10,000,000 
tons annually and is nearer the Far East 
than any other major port. Six large 
airlines use Boeing Field and _ Seattle- 
Tacoma. Airport, 100 steamship lines and 
4 transcontinental railroads serve Seattle, 
which also is western terminus for 2 
Canadian railroads. 

With 2 fresh-water lakes in the city and 
Lake Washington at its east, Seattle has 
a waterfront of 1931 mi. The largest float- 
ing bridge, 800 ft., crosses Lake Washing- 
ton to Mercer Island. 

Since the war Seattle has greatly in- 
creased its manufacturing, especially air- 
craft and ship building. It is headquarters 
for Boeing. It also produces and handles 
lumber, dairy products, aluminum goods, 
wearing apparel, leathers, flour, chem- 
icals, cosmetics, machinery, trucks, boats, 
frozen foods, fishing products, furniture 
and paper. It is the center of a highly 
electrified area, which, with the advantage 
of abundant water power, provides low 
rates for power and lighting, the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. developing 293,- 
750 kw., the City of Seattle 350,000 kw. Oil 
is the base for gas and daily production 
in 1949 was 12,930,000 cubic ft. 

The Univ. of Washington, 582 acres, is 
within the city limits. 

Average summer temperature is 63°, 
with a minimum of 53°; winter averages 
between 37° and 46° and “has never 
dropped to zero’. The authorities report 
that tuberculosis has been reduced 50% in 
30 years, that smallpox, diphtheria and 
typhoid occur rarely, and “‘fewer.babies 
die in Seattle, per 1,000 born, than in any 
other large American city.” 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION © . 
Mineral Products of U. S. and Principal Producing States 


Source: SvEeeS SEO: Saby Fas Says 
~~ Principal E 
In Order of Quantity 


3. Sra Seonen I ene ee Fe Go UF Wag 6's CR See 


Hh Se RSS 3 SNES 32 nen Roe 2 se » W. Va. EER! i. 
es ae ga ag REA : : ~- [Not separable by 
See une Rant 


Pradusta, heavy clay (other ‘than pot- 

hongeand retractories) so: + 2-2. ot dks cece beeen. sa cweey ee ea te —— SE Th. 
19 eae (sold or used by producers)...... os "7 Ga., Pa., Ohio, Mo. 
2 : 


7 Reldsat (cr (erude) ai Sa 
93 |inlint 1 inn.,.Wise., N. C......... R 


A Garnet (abrasive)........ Ri rok ume Rtece « otha IN ss pO RRL hers core teste ees 
¢ eM Btones... 2.6... eee eee cee se NO Canvass for 1948. ..... 2 
Germanium, Not separable by states. .... 
bat Gold Calif., 5. D., Utah, Alaska. ..| Rank 
OEE LS ie en ee Rate m aoisr Rank same as for quate 4 
if Rare Sa wee See wa eG k same as for quantity ~ 
79 : Oh C May Ween tse Rank same as for quantity — 
28 ) ..|Rank same as for quantity | 
73 ROR. 3s Say’ ofa inganccs ates ittercins Rank same as for quantity — : 
98 PAGANO. Bio trie, ca Bio.o = «A en te slew vary svt o {NO SODATADIO. DU SUtEd. cent. 5 Not separable by states q 
60 2 Oy VL NaS Rate me Sere Rank same as for quantity | 
Tron: : 
7 ../Minn., Mich., Ala., Utah,.../Minn., Mich., Ala.) N.Y. | 
3 * .|Pa,., Ohio, Ind., Til...... -|Rank same as for quantity | 
75 5 >) Mey B. Givs pases .|Rank same as for quantity — 
17 sats : .|Rank same as for quantity | 
BOOM RATIO ors iy ta bcs -|Ohio, Pa, R iS vi -| Rank ie as for quantity 
82 Lian minerals. ........ * |S. D. i os -|Calif., S. D CE + 
56 |Magnesite (crude).............. .W .|Rank same as for quantity — 
DO VL DEDOMUTA (00: w acniecs yslg sean Fea, Sone Te -|Rank same as for quantity — 
82 |Magnesium compounds (natural) s ‘ .-|Mich., Nev., Calif., Tex. 
a7 \|Manganese ore. .... 0... cece sues Mont., Va., Ariz., ArK....... Rank same as for quantity = | 
49 |Manganiferous ore................... Minn., N. M., Név., Mont...|Rank same as for quantity 
66 Pete ar BBG Roma 6 SE ss Ws Don gare. eee Ou tite aes Rank same as for quantity 
Mar! 
85 Caloareous............+..e0ee.+000-(V8., We. Va., Ind, Minn...., Nev., W. Va., Ind. 
80 RSEBOMSGINU hin panne yb laiaha « Cccch hay S54] NG Wass ecu, eae Ha same as for. quantity 
ER OOMO MIN ey ite Shs bio cs'g be anion aha »-|Rank same as for quantity 
TIM NVULO REE Ge Corte tie uistt cus se vcpveie eee eet’ N. C.. Colo.. 8. D), Ga....,.|Rank same as for quantity | 
7a} DIGS Seton Rac, ERIE ERC 2. Colo. ABE D,, Ga......|/Rank same as for quantity 
ay » Os Ni GMGRe a eee Rank same as for quantity 
35 
St PINE Sy ORS . «+N. J., Va..........{Pa., Il, N. J., Ohio 
23 | Lead and zine pigments...........-. Pas 2 OhIG Aas. Rank same as for quantity 
(@) |Mineral waters......................./No canvass for 1948... 11)! No canvass for 1948 : 
2 BUGINDOSM UMS. sees es sek, hee Utah, Colo., N. M., Calif,...|Rank same as for quantity 
POM PMonazitie San os a see eke es TAAHG.,,  so-aucstn peda aera Rank same as for quantity 
PME OUUT MEAS any oA Ves cnaie fi < tose ste pe ek Texas; La., Calif, Okla...... Tex., Calif., W. Va,, La, ; 
5 and allied products: 
Natural gasoline and cycle products, ..|Tex., Calif., La., Okla....... Rank same o ae quantity 
Liquefied petroleum gases... .-|Tex., Calif., Okla., Ta, Severe Tex., Calif., Okla. 
MES (i T'2) DR . -| Not separable by states... .. Not oasis rau states 
84 |Oilstones, ete.......... . |Ark, “i Ind., Ohio. INHER: rk., N. H., Ind., Ohio 
rs MAB PING eect antes ccc .ess es ake ae winhiN> Ove WWOSiy a oie oe ota ce Rank same as for quantity 
(OLS SVS by So RCE RL aC Ariz., Utah., N. M., Nev. ...|Value not available 
Dry and siliceous (gold and silver)... .|S. dD, Idaho, Nev., “Colo -|Value not available 
Lead. RIERA SOAS ssa ery ulaee, SEN, Man DN Mo., Idaho, ‘Okla., Colo, .|Value not available 
bebe hosl'oya) by sua ast cbeu neat maa Mo., Ariz., N. M., Nev.. .|Value not available 
Soon Oo hb Gh tk ks SARE mS Se py alle eh A i yy N.. .| Value not available 
] , Ar ik .| Value not available 
Value not available 
Zine-lead-copper ral ee Value not available 
63, |Peat t N. J., Ohio, Mich,, fl,» 


Principal Producing States! 
Ia Order of — In Order of Value 
pena east r Piaphe +-.--|/Minn., cede Tex., .|Rank same ae se ante 


grinding 
Perlite (crude or reine 5 Ariz., 
Petrol acs Pinker joe 4 a} TER, 


Product 


Seve e ee 


POMS, Prana Wash. A ‘ Calif., Ariz. 
er eal ae oe a 0 3 : Rank’ ‘eae a ag aoe quantity 
Sth ee PE TA a” Sp on 0, c! 8. ‘0 
Sand cy gravel. Caer era net ite shea eee sists : fe «s4/(Calif., Pa, Ohio, iil, 
ee ose go's oh the betes ae newlines se «| NOt Beparable' by states... Not separable eee 
walat elece aes EEL NW, Pa, Ohlon .). woe 0, 
Mee OE LMP RA Le eens. os |. 1|Rank same aa for quantity 
i OCIS ro he IEE RES MIO icy ae te a eR eee eee Pa., Vt., N. ¥., Va. 
SS ated eps mere Calif., ponrths ae es 
Soni faie Ont REn ETE Calif., Tex., Wyo.......,.../Rank same as for quantity 
if ap Goro oh Ati rca netenee meee Pa., Ohio, Mich., Til. 22)! 1! :|Pa., Ohio, Ill, N. ¥. 
RDS SAS ai, Els AR ee os eral Tex., La...........+.......)Rank same as for quantity 


Py. See cern rte .2 Ll., is -...+++..|/Rank same as for quantity 
SUPT ORG Mae. whichis Soc e oo Arena Colo., Tex. UGOBEE. 5s rctarh Colo., Nev., Tex., Calif. 
Talc, pyrophyllite and ground soapstone®.|/N. Y., N. C., Calif., Vt...... N. De Calif., N. (om Vt. 
Tantalum concentrates BaP het. oie Ske. eae eae ke: Rank same as for quantity 


Not ae ah by states..... Not separable by states 
Not separable by states.....) Not separable by states 
UNE YIUS RS emt 0 RR ee nr Rank same ag for quantity 


. AN. Y., Fla., Va., N. AN. Y., Va., Fla., N.C. 
.|Fla., Va. .|Rank same as for quantity 
A 2h Cc. a .|Rank same as for quantity 
0., 


ve Pat Oe .|Rank same as for quantity 
.|Calif., N. C., Ney., Colo. ...|Calif., Nev... N, C., Colo. 
Golo., Idaho, Utah, N. M....|Rank same as for quantity 
Mont., 8. C., N. C., Wyo....|Rank same as for quantity 
Des, aratehi Lie, papee- deca Nieto neeae ne Rank same as for quantity 
Idaho, N. J., Mont., Ariz....|Rank same as for quantity 
Moridaiie yeah ok eens Rank same as for quantity 


IRank of States in metal production (except aluminum, ferro-alloys, and pig iron) arranged according 
mine reports, not smelter output. 


®*Separate figures for antimonial lead from primary sources not available. 

8No canvass for 1947, 

4The rank of natural gas in this table is based on value at wells rather than value at points of 
msumption. 

5Value not available. 

fc eure of soapstone. used as dimension stone (all from Virginia), which is included in figures 
or stone. 


Value of U.°S. Mineral Products 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
Fuels are coal, natural gas, gasoline and allied products, petroleum 


Nonmetallic 


Nonmetallic f 
Year |Metallic 


Metalli Grand Grand 
ae eee Fuels Total Total Fuels Total Total 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 ois 000. |. $1,000 
828, 213|1,237,817|1,987,844 ee 1,600] 2,759,200 200 
993,353] 972,617|1,401,291|2,394,644 ce th 3,200,500 
1,361,099|2, B10;804 3,262,671|4,623,770 ck, 2/820, 300 
63, 192°910|5.217.665|6.981.340 aS 2/834; 300 
Lali 3,116,500 
12 3,708; 100 
“ie 4°608,300 
1930.00, *:/3'340/000| 5/178,0 
PBEM ccccs 4 ‘'11975,000] 5,212,000 
E9320, ss ABN 25,000 5,760,000 ‘000 
ieee +11 /2/909; 1,000] 9,575,090] 12'484,000 
lend, ©... 1948... .|3,510, 600 10) 366" '000] 12; 160,000] 15,670,000 
Oe 1949 pre.|3,000,000! 9,000,000! 10,900,000) 13,900,000 
1 
Value of U. S. Mineral Products, 1948, by States 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
State Total value State Total value State Total value State Total value 
.| $182,987, <| 166,803,000 9,432,000|/8. C....... 12,105,000 
ae |* 13'201'000 45,129,000 45,110,000||8. D...-...] 24,296,000 
sriz “*| 201,244'000 363,362,000 1,732,000]|/Tenn ‘|, 95:863,000 
res 123,138,000 506,249,000 51,092'000}|Texas 2,809,071,000 
Bante 1,174,674,000 593,403,000 221'022/000|| Utah :.| '204752,000 
Rolo... 1... "129326; 1482) 156,140/000]|Vt..... :)| 16:132/000 
2 eee 6,745,000 27,922,000 27.885,000||Va........ 157,724,000 
ee es eset ane so 5 985: ol B89 
sf Col... ; 205,954,000 ,228, MVGLagen 
aa eS 53, ae7. 000 268/813;000 503,654,000||Wis....... 37/64 1,000 
cee ae 42,662,000 119,635,000: 24,871,000||Wyo...... 172'818,000 
daho..... 79,330,000 113,506,000 1,407,347,000 
ah 523,422,000 103,125,000 1,450,000 


4in this-table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of iron valuation. 


* 4 a ; ‘ ee ee . i; ec: A ai “ " e Pi ie, 5 
670. Minerals—Copper, Lead, Zinc, Pig Iron, Steel, Coal, Coke 


the U. “8. "3 } 
| ————___- —________ | _--— 
: 00 | Short | $1,000} Short Ml. 
ts. ert ns , tons |dol. 
'237,832|654,921 113,956 555,631 


'735\612,136 
? ur 740 57,374|489,361 
879|291:996 


pt 


Nee 
gesue 
Lad 
S28 


5 
3 
: 


Bees 
Zaye 
eee 

a 


a 
eB 
Ls 
Suse 
wo 


9 Ths ee 
2 eee Eee 
iminary. 


1Value excludes premiums paid to miners by the government. Premium Price Plan termina 
, June 30, 1947. 


Lead production figures do not include lead produced from foreign ores and base bullion. 


United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 
- Source: American Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons _ 


Total 
Total pig iron and 
pig iron | ferro-alloys 


34,743.416 35,562,429 
23,937.423 
34,752,689 


41,582,550 
21,460,164 5 
melee: 35,677,097 2 <s 
Boe, 46,071,666 47,398,529 y 1945). 5-23. 
Ss aes 55,100,551 56,686,604 Sarcoma 


Steel figures for 1934 and subsequent years include only that portion of the capacity and productic 1 
of steel for castings used by foundries which were operated by companies producing steel ingots. F 


_ 
PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE BY STATES 
FOR CASTINGS (Net Tons) 


Total 
Total pig iron and 
pig iron | ferro-alloys 


Years Steel Years 


Net tons (Gross Tons) ¢ 
States ; Ms (Compiled by the Bureau of Mines, 
IN 1 OS CGR) Bek Cf) 2) : i a a rc Department of the Interior) 
US WEED Povey a pereie y bigte ovine eae ed = 
MOMMA VIVETUB se wcciene oe es -|4 States 1949 1948* 
IN; J., wea. Md. 2... , a ne ae : 
Va., W. Va., Ky., Tenn. Minnesota,....... 56,550,000 68,035,740 | 
Georgia, Alabama...... . Michigan. : 10,981,000 13,102,086 | 
OLS RNG RR ere Py ie Alabama. . . 7,273,000 8,088,664 4 
PICU ADA SE Reha oiei a os 08,618 | Penn. N. Y 385,000 3,986,404 | 
TERIOR ls FES SSG i it 2) Wisconsin. . 1,396,000 1,492,604 
Se SW es Re ee ie Se a yA: New Jersey... = 393,000 436,567 
Mo., Okla., Texas, Colo............... 2,014,162 | Other states... . 5,003,000 5,861,427 | 
TOMAR DANS COTO) ccc cs \ age eve ce cae e 1,267,343 ee | 
STR EIMAEMU Sons CAU 5 eM ig ora. vis fk, 6 pe wie iss 1,909,913 Tistalsisce 84,981,000 101,003,492 . 
aS : 2 
BES SS Che See 77,978,176 *Revised 4 ! 
oe pay ite 2: {ee 
Coal and Coke Production in the United States 1 
; Source: Bureau of Mines : a 
Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Penn, Anthracite Bituminous | 
| ee DN Re a i Oe J 
Year | Produc- Produc- Year | Produc- Produc- Bt 
tion Value tion Value tion | Value tion | Value © 
| | | |] —_ | —__-__—____}_ 
1,000 Net: 1,000 Net | 
Net Tons| $1,000 Tons $1.000 Net Tons $1.000 Tons $1,000 — 
..|61,817, 149] 327.665 520,053] 1,060,402 |/ 1938. . 2/46,099,027 180,600 348,545 678,652 
./80,095,564) 420,942) 517,763) 1,029,657]] 1939. . .151,487,377 187,17 394,855) 728,348 
75,348,0) 393,638 500,74 774111940, 51,484, 640 205,490 460,772 279,327 
73,828,195) 385,643] 534,989 52,781) 1941 56,368,267 240,275) © 514,149] 1,125,363 


. |69,384,837| 354,574) 467,526] 795,483//1942.. . 160,327,729 271,673) 582,693) 1,373,991 

.|f9.645.652) 296,355} 382,089) 588,895]/1943.. .|60,643,620 306,816) 590,177) 1,584,644 
49,855,221 222,375} 309,710) 406,677 ]| 1944, . .|63,701,363 354,583] 619,576] 1,810,90 

. {49,541,344 B, 333,6 a 933,909 323,944 od 


227,004} 439'088] 770:955|| 1948 | 157,139,948 467,052) 5991518] 2'993'9 
197,599| 445.5311 864,042]1 1949 P | |43'000,000 365,000| 435,000 


P—Preliminary, 


Coke production (net tons) (1923) 56,977,534; (1938) 32,495.815; (1939) 44,326,641; (1940) 57,072,134: 
(1941) 65,186,578, _$352,967,237; (1942) 70,568,944, $425,613,744; (1943) 71,676,063, $476,117,472; (1944) 


74,037,817; $527,291,506; (1945) 67,308.181; $508,540,042; (1946) 58,497,848; $486,729,382; (1947) 73,445,850, 
$776,405,520; (1948) 74,861,928; $928,281,854, 


Coke exports (net tons)—(1941) 708,971; (1942) 839,582; (1943) 994,607; (1944) 866,835: (1945) 
1,478,746; (1946) 1,231,327; (1947) 835,059; (1948) 706,190, Imports—(1941) 267,886; (1942) 108,819; (1943) 
98,127, (1944) 63,004; (1945) 51,964; (1946) 52,188; (1947) 104,093; (1948) 161,400. 


Anthracite exports (net tons)—(1941) 3,380,000; (1942) 4,439,000; (1943) 4,139,000; 1944) 4,186,000; 
(1945) 3,691,000; (1946) 6,497,245; (1947) 8,509,995; (1948) 6,675,914, Tmportes (ieaas 75 000! Ciosah 
140,000; (1943) 166,000; (1944) 12,000; (1945) 149; (1946) 9,556; (1947) 10,350: (1948) 945, 5 


ee ee 


Minerals—Crude Petroleum Prodaction 671 


World Production of Crude Petroleum 
Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 


diy Hite 3a aan 21,385 22,139 21,093 20,233 20,521 11) 
SEES oo eRe 1,505,613 | 1,677,904 | 1,713,655 | 1,733,939 | 1,856,987 | 2,016,282 


2 iitse 1,572,322 | 1,748,455 | 1,786,929 | 1,811,263 | 1,941,784 | 2,107,158 
even Kids biaiei cities S wikis |= 27,714 24,230 22,881 20,604 | 21,846 23,73 
SH 334 314 382 363 377 Te 


bandas 4 
48 58 79 67 9 144 

13,261 22,291 22,449 22,118 24,794 23,792 

2,315 2,967 2,664 2,323 2,2: 563 

14,654 14,389 13,744 12,468 12,764 14,069 


177,631 | 257,046 | 323/156 | 388,486 | 4341905 | 490/015 


esas 235,957 321,295 385,355 446,429 497,065 554,781 


SSisa Cahn eae ee 1,001 334 267 31,000 31,800 31,400 
: 7,478 8,218 3,074 5,734 6,285 6,149 
200 4135 91 21 20 
3356 3300 197 36 36 370 
4,973 6,154 3,935 4,539 4,035 4,446 
6,347 46,204 45,018 5,146 4/330 3,542 
375 75 375 8 
5 14 41 435 1,478 3,444 
33, 33, 6750 6 951 31/000 
39,182 26,191 34,772 31,434 8,552 30,868 
200,750 | 275,000 | 148,953 | 157,673 | 187,463 | 218,000 
° o 
‘Bethe eta 10 500 450 400 365 365 
wig rota! Europe’ .......,.... 264,711 | 326,878 | 198,155 | 208,284 | 236,263 | 270,181 
a: 
Bahrein Island..............- 6,572 6,714 7,309 8,010 9,411 10,915 
Bur 1,000 3750 $725 15 59 360 
447 505 484 513 378 533 
38 40 il 16 1 318 
2,735 2,784 2,363 2,193 1,533 
48/294 22'260 7,600 ,100 '020 |. 831,900 
74,612 | 1021045 | 130,526 | 146/819 | 154'998 | 190, 
24/848 1943 35,112 35,665 35,834 26,115 
; ; 154 1,34 271 : 
Bera | ne eet. AAS am Daye 5,931 16,225 46,098 
2 (9) (05 (9) 330 s 
34,500 36,000 2,100 2,0 12,970 20,120 
4/868 7,794 21/311 59,944 89/852 | 142853 
5,000 5,000 6,000 6,000 7,000 7,000 
174,641 | 186,436 | 215,085 | 270,599] 337,904 | 479,661 
8,953 9,416 9,406 9,070 8,627 13,398 
39 32 26 20 23 102 
8,992 9,448 9,432 9,090 8,650 13,500, 
rea aed ree 2 2 3 2 2 | 2 
arial tOtM eran «lle s ae:3 2,256,625 | 2,592,514 | 2,594,959 | 2,745,667 | 3,021,668 | 3,425,283 


JLess than 500 barrels. 2Natural naphtha and gas oil. 8Estimate. 4Data represent Trianon Hungary 
fter October 1944. 5Data not available. Beginning in 1945, postwar borders. 7U.S.S.R, in Asia except 
akhalin included with U.S:S.R. in Eufope. ‘Includes New Guinea. *Included with India. 


U. 8. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Petroleum (Domest.)| Petr’l’m Nat. Gas Gasoline Natural Gas! 

Year ——_—_—_—__—_——|_ Motor | Keros’n |———_————_ es SS ee 
Product’n| Value /|Fuel Prd. Product’n| Value |Product’n| Value 
8 1,000 Bbis.| $1,000 |1,000Bbls./1,000Bbls.|1,000 Gals. | $1,000 |Mil. Cu: Ft} $1.000 

"| 0 pages 442,929 | 1,360,745 | 118,022 | 55,240 | | 384,744 | 71,788 798.210 | 196,194 
“CS Reese 763,743 | 1,284,960 | 2 2 | 59/689 | 1,127,470 | 120,383 | 1,188,571 | 265.271 
$080..57 ... 88. 898/011 | 1,070.200 | 440.728 "208 | 2:219.494 | 128,160 | 1.943421 | 416,090 
es eee aie 996,595 961,440 | 468,021 55,813 | 1,651,986 | 70,940 | 1,916,595 | 429.374 
BARDS. rss ‘| 1,279;160 | 1,513,340 | 571,727 | 65,308 | 2,065,434 | 97,125 | 2,407,620 | 528,354 
a ea 1'214'355 | 1,373,060 | 569,162 | 64,580 | 2,156,574 | 87,266 | 2,295,562 | 500,698 
BOSG ie... as “| 1'264:962 | 1,294,470 | 611,04 68,521 | 2,169,300 | 90,050 | 2.476,756 | 534,240 
aS *| 77353'214 | 1/385,440 | 616,695 | 73,882 | 2:339.400 | 68,261 | 2.660,222 | 577.939 
EE 1,402,228 | 1,602,000 | 701,294 | 72,586 | 2,688,714 | 105,815 | 2,812,658 | 621,333 

et See 1.386.645 | 1.643.470 | 608,9 67,474 | 2;725.968 | 102.565 | 3,053.475 | 692, 
2 2 ee 1.505.613 | 1,809,020 | 608,180 72/270 | 2:773,218 | 122,500 | 3,414,689 | 760,950 

ee. te 1,677,904 | 2'032'960 | 739,340 | 78,344 | 3,031,308 | 148,200 | 3,711,039 : 
PAE a areicieyes « 1'713,655 | 2'094,250 | 798,194 | 81,024 | 3,290,949 | 145,570 | 3,918 7/852 
AU eis oe 2,5 0 1.733.939 | 21442'550 | 776,583 | 104,385 | 3,451,688 | 146,202 | 4,030,605 | 885,878 
ete oS 1'856.987 | 3,577,890 | 839,998 | 110,412 | 3,659,449 | 228,174 | 4,444,693 |1,032,200 
“aaa *2'016,282 |*5,196,034 | 921,923 | 121,914 | 3,953,216 | 341,154 | 4,963,853 |1,197,550 
1049 (Prél.).....| 1,840,307 | 4,674,000 | 961,791 | 102,152 | 4,187,000 | 294,000 | 5,550,000 11,385,000 


*Preliminary. Final figure, 2,020,185,000 barrels; value not yet available. 
1Valued at point of consumption, 


Advertises for Snake Winder 
Oe hn of Hull, England, an animal importer, issued an appeal March 6, 1950 for an expert snake 
ape ae eerie: a fifteen-foot python that Mr. Kahn hoped to ship to Antwerp had become so 
yad-tempered no one could approach the box in which. it was coiled. “Tt’s because the snake was 
soiled into the box the wrong way,” Mr. Kahn explained. ‘I’m trying to find someone who can 


-ewind it the other way.” 


"Minerals—Petroleum, Gold, Silver and 
CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CBI : ‘ES 


E 
% 


i 21938 304 34 Prats 
25,775|223,881)147, 
327|230,263| 132,393 
26,628 8,326|106,391 
‘ 88 
{294181311,793 
* | /28'6131326,482 
‘|28/375|314,713 
29'948|333,1 "128|16,21 
31,682|340,074| 64,808}110,908) 181,458) 16,87 
.129,9361332,8391 64,5831101,868! 190,715116, 


tte 
CONN OH OI ea 
Beseesenaese 


Be 


'*Preliminary. 
U.S:  teoleam Production: 1948 (final)—2,020,185,000 barrels; 1949 (prelim.)—1,840,307 


World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) Valued in U. S. Mon 


Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions of dollars. 


bc] Production reported monthly 
he 
ee Africa North and South America 
Yr. ue 33. - ; 
mo’t 2 , a r] 1 ae 
Om - ee 
Boe | $2 | as | 38 ae 22) a. | 97) ee ass 
Dou | 63 | 9&1 3 es & g s| 2) 8! 5 
ge5 | oc | ee | ee | 88 | 58 1 63 | 58 16316 | ze] 23 
Lt $1—15 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—=$35 
‘265.6 | 504.3 | 27.8 | 32.4 1 19.6 ; 209.2 | 187.1 | 28.0 | 23.0; 9.3) 7.5 | 52.4 
125.7 | 494.4 | 26.6 | 29.2 | 18.0 | 131.0 | 169.4 | 28.0 | 20.9 | 6.4 | 8.6 | 40.4 
871.5 | 448.2 | 23.0 | 19.7 } 15.8 48.8 |} 127.8 | 22.1 | 19.8 | 6.1-}] 7.7 | 26.3 
784.0 | 429.8 | 20.7 | 18.4 | 12.7 35.8 | 102.3 | 17.8 |.19.4 ) 7.1 | 7.9 | 23.0 
738-5 | 427.9 | 19.9 | 18.9 | 12.1 32.5 94.4 | 17.5 |°'17.7 | 6.3 | 7.0 | 23.0 
1946... 752.5 | 417.6-| 19.1 } 20.5 | 11.6 51.2 99.1 | 14.7} 15.3 | 8.1 | 6.4 | 28.9 
1947... 766.5 | 392.0] 18.3 | 19.3 | 10.8 75.8 | 107.5 | 16.3 | 13.4 | 5.9 | 7.4 | 32.8 
1948... 791.0 | 405.5 |.18.0 | 23.4 | 11.1 70.9 1 12896 | 12-9.) 4L7 4 S27 17.84 She 
tabs BST SA a 409.7 | 18.5] 23.1 | 12.9 67.3 | 143.9 | 14.2 | 12.6) 6.3 | 7.7 | 31.3 
A ie Sea 34.2 1.5 2.0 1y1 5.9 BY (es ee Se 1.4 6 .6 2.3 
100 Ee 32.0 1.4 2.90 1.0 5.5 PE Te ER aE ts idk Poses, A 2.3 
2 i eee 35.1 1.5 1.9 bei S 6.1 uA 1 a a a eed 2.3 
Apr. . 33.3 1.6 1.9 1.0 6.7 pk ia ike Brees S pA GS age wt 2uk 
IOV es erase vis Gl Re SA ee) 1.0 bc Pe ares ee Gat UU Aes x -6 4. ae 


Gold production in U.S.S.R.: No regular Government statistics on gold production in U.S.S 
are available, but data of percentage changes irregularly given out by officials of the gold min 
industry, together with certain direct figures for past years, afford basis for estimating annual product: 
5 ed 1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 million; 1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 million; and 19 

million. 

1Estimates of United States Bureau of Mines. 3 

*Beginning 1942, figures reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics. Beginning 1944, they are for 
Gold Coast only. 

SReported by American Bureau of. Metal Statistics. : 

4Includes Philippine production received in United States through 1945. Yearly figures are estimate: 
of United States Mint. Monthly figures are estimates of American Bureau of Metal Statistics, thos 
for 1949 having been revised by subtracting from each monthly figure $217,251 so that the aggregate f 
the year is equal to the yearly estimate compiled by the United States Mint. a 

5Gold exports, reported by the Banco Nacional de Nicaragua which states that they represent; 
approximately 90 per cent of total production. : 


U. S. and World Silver Production <a 


Source: Director of the Mint 1 


World, World 
Vr; U.-S. production production Yr. U. S. production production 
(Cal.) |—- Fine (Gal.) Fine — 
Fine ozs. Value ozs. Fine ozs. Value ozs, 
SH 02 4 feel Somes 2 a5 —_ wanenes 
19205... 55,361,573, 60,801,000 | 173,296,382 40,794,568 18,383,000 193,230,70 
1925... .}) 66,155,424 45,911,000 | 245,213,993 35,651,049 25,352,000 169) 4! 398 
1980.... 50,748, 127 19,538,000 | 248,708,426 29,063,255 20,667,000 142,730,529 
1985... 45,924,454 33,008,000 | 220,704,231 21,103,269 19,099,000 | .. 
1940... 69,585,734 49,483,000 | 228,693,091 38,587,069 34,923,000 
1941 ... 71,075,932 24,944,000 | 228,505,457 39,228,468 35,503,744 
1942)... 55,859,658 21,587,000 | 218,720,696 34,944,554 31,626,586 


World silver production (1939-1945 subject to revision) not comparable due to omission of data 


Treasury price for domestic silyer mined prior to July 1, 1946, $0.7111 per fine ounce (Act of 1 : 
1939); and that mined after July 1, 1946, $0.905 per fine ounce (Act of July 31, 1946). : aay i 
Largest production of silver in 1915—74,961,U75 fine ounces. 


Salt Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines (Short Tens) = 
1935-1939 | | ; 
average 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


2,507.374| 3,517,832| 3,476,501] 3,448,578] 3,182,570] 3,249,457) 3,168,718| 3 Dc 
4;205,587| 7/373,165|, 8,478,513] 81820;355] 81705;891| 8470680] Baa slil saeoee 
1,947,254] 2/302/287| 3,259,138] 3,448/238) 31505,740| 3,412/008| 37754/353| 31846 S4¢ 


otal. congas 8,660,215] 13,693, 284|15,214,152|15,717,171|15,394,141| 15,132,145! 16,053,882 16,403,293 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines Michigan ranks first in dom 
Minerals Yearbook of 1945, more salt is used in the | sodium chloride (NaCl), the cherie eae 
manufacture of chemicals than any other material. | clature for table salt, New York is second. Salt 


The average American uses about six pounds a | is found in 1 comr 
year to season food, quantities an rT a a ee mets: 


Evaporated 
tn brine. ., 
Rock salt. . 
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FINANCE 
Jn inited States Budget Receipts and Expenditures—1949-1950 


Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years 


Classification Fiscal year 1950 Fiscal year 1949 


a pares : 


ie tax: 
Withheld DOT LOGE rahe dev wre) ni omy tins o> ais «ohare ns yg #10 073, 191,563.62 Ts 841,541,180.09 
ULE a Sa "5 Ghar eat SR SRR eh oer Oar ner eae tak Ape a eee 8,189,479 533.09 9,640,742, Fe 28 
ee Teas oteh te, “caren aR e ean iors 3 303,070,276.84 3 7348,022,991. 36 


LOPiGt see ee gst acue oe abe a 2,106,387,805.50 1,690,295, Ge : 
em Pamorus ei fino Spree = 01} 222/849 '6 


lroad unemployment Insurance plover ar Bea eae 
Beetrasd 3! “hea iba ae 
263/748'605.67, 589,078, 103.3 
1, 166, 495, 393.19) 1,482, '918/451.60 
ora budget sane? Saree Ree a ie eo RW ate a eee 41,310,627,851.83 42,773,505,520.41 . 
eepprepriation to Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance O6st TUNG. 5. vist Sew sls avin eo sia echo sige be 2;106,387,805.50 1,690,295,704.58 
eriayaiged 2, 159,506, 488.96 ot 837, 542) 005.72 
Net budget: receipts. 0 Apt deeds vee cee can ct sdeers 3 
PENDITURhGs pts.¢ 37,044,733,557.37 38,245,667,810.11 
slative Papi nait 56,028,687.55 46,344,587.84 
ci sree 24; 187, "501.15 20 "751, 7049.32 
ie NS Ta. SAE 182,155,218,61 124,786,059.19 


RE OE Pe ea: 1,713,342,525.38) 1,627,919,484:02 


i rates RTGS Si OUIARE EL. ic. via's opal oie) idipio = Siaiela.m «neo dishes ‘ 647/331/951.17 
Givi Service Commission: 
ployees’ retirement meas (US a anare)| i. diese isis os sie ts 225,394,000.00 
(oS See er, vane cette rece tet eee t etter tere ete "939,272. 18'650,021.25 


ey 158,204.27 
143/510/604.68 
436,901,549.49 
Bie 8 125,326,812.31 84,555,861.38 
Perea, niga meraeeee 149,752, 549.07 |. cbs ele dees emus 
10, 35. 4,937 ,692.98 
Pe 1,690,460,724.36 
uae 7,743,675,849.67 
Rs Pe reer vial Aln apoio ores ate le agsiwtie Wy- 2 (6, al 6's Zona 4’ 430,838, 153.51 
_ Economic Cooperation Act7....-. 1-616 sees eee eeneeeeee 1,043, 402,550.88 
PRR epieten Sitio nar a5 c= wqetecelate 2 ‘ H x 131/582,559.76 
Executive Office of the President. . : 12'554,282 29 
Export-Import Bank of Washingto 5 45, 024, "065.94 a60, 371, "519.39 
Federal Security Agency: 
ae Security ‘Administration 8... ...+-00eeeceeeeee 1,153,588,731.13 951,570,424.18 
PROT he ccs nlc da ns sig ons Femme CP Aviat so vie ah eel sess '276/609/524.88 204'229'191.81 
eral Services Administration... . os cee ccc e ne enews 588,368,230.14 511,620/301.59 
ousing and Home Finance Agency: 
PSM Ibe POAT DISEPALON cso si ckdaies so \> Cv inieinis imseie vie ityoie a wee G 1,082,263.80 
Federal Housing Lc gebaeah Ed euetetnie ipa Seaclntte voce =o 3,486, 7,669,055.79 
Pome Doan Bank Board .. o/s! s ..5 vise aes ciety desea a275,411,968. 27 a117,031,615.25 
Public Housing ‘Administration ee ETE Agee. 0 pea @138, 158.27 52,279/035.45 
Interior Department: 
Bureau of Reclamation ar 299,999,243.94 247,445,580.18 
LTE SS Sea ie re cee veins - 276,305/491.99 243'384°710.32 
Justice Department : 131,049,516.74 128/480,395.57 
HKorean Aid,....... ig 94.68) (56%: bis den ary eghelpen 
Rebor PIAHALUIBONEES RST bins oc ek eel RCA OS Re , f 179,309,095.89 
utual Defense’ Assistance... 2: .- 2... escc eee wee ee ieeeee DL [rabeverole focst pie a ciaten nia 
P 526,000,000.00 


Post Office Department eee (current vent er eae feet 
Post Office Department (deficiency) (prior years) . RES te 
Railroad Retirement Board: 


al, 702,737.90 
574,459,000,000 


Railroad retirement account......-.. 6 ese eee eee eee eee 

NTRP ics eta creat eieye wea oe is ip obarnieehalviaine © 0\+ s fedsrote ois 19,173,785.44 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 314,388,065.57 

UPSET YES Ry tos | eo ea Dae SAE ee APR Hiren rire 339,0 31,882,372.06 

Bee teesee Valley Authority..........-- * 17,755,213.34 29/274'390.51 

‘reasury Department: 

lie debt? ate 5,749,913,063.90 5,339,396,335.81 

‘eee pehert aaa es io ay wien Biceay oes ae 669, 714,371.89 745, 173, "573.62 
Veterans’ Administration: 

PAROS TUNG... - ici. osiottigsiniocdetuhes + ¢ 472,751,518.89 7 86,978,987 .20 

ee ee 6,044,476,273.16| | 6,791'293,083,59 


Other arent, i "336, 142'602.53 "352,949,579,28 


ditures (excluding 
eee cra crea aiguces) 65 enn. 40,166,835,914.82|  37,057,102,857.79 
Foreign Waar cate Cooperation Trust Fund?..........ccce]s ees ce cee eseeeeees ____3,000,000,000.00 


F.E. GC. Trust Fund espe natin TPs ARR ensihite That h gidta sie » 40,166,835,914.82 40,057,107,857.79 


surp! deficit. 
eect eurplus Eo: oF ‘Trust and é expenditures...... —3,122,102,357.45| +1,188,559,952.32 
Including F. BE. C. Trust Fund expenditures,...... —3,122'102'357.45| — iif "B11, 440,047.68 


Finance—Receipts and Expenditures; Per Capita Income _ 


EFFECT OF OPERATIONS ON THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Cl iff tion ; Fiscal year 
Budget —) or deficit (+) (excluding ; ; 
ae ae ee er ee vs eseeee| +83,122,102,357.45 
dite one perk fe pra e ge ie’ Phonak s 
he accol oul 5 ay 
of receipts (—) or expenditures (+)........---++--eees Fee, — 482,656,886.25 — 366,444, 


Total excess of recei (—) or ex ditures (+)...... +2,540,368,110.7: +1,939, ' 
Imerease (+) or deoreane eo in general ‘und haande . pe -e++| +2,046,684,379.98) —: "461.6 '8,165.: 


Inerease (+) or decrease (—) in ublic debt........+...-| | --4,586,992,490.71 478, 34 
Gross Sibili debt at pecans oO se OF Val... ...e200-++-| 252,770,359,860.33) asd 203248 BIDE 


Gross public debt this date!........ Ses eer. siseeseeee| 257,357,352,351.04| 252,770,359,860.3 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by the Treasury... 2/121! 19/503,633.97 27,275,407.5 


Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligations 257,376,855,385.01 252,797,635,267. 


a@xcess of credits (deduct). See footnote 3. 


Mncludes amounts transferred from the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Account to Railroad ur 
employment insurance contributions for administrative expenses, to adjust funds available for admin 
trative expenses on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under Public Law No. 74 
approved June 23, 1948. j 


*Represents appropriations equal to ‘‘Social security—employment taxes’’ collected and deposited 
provided under sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act amendments of 1939. 


8Expenditures are “‘net,’’ after allowance for reimbursements to appropriations, receipts of revolvin 
fund appropriations, and receipts credited to disbursing accounts of corporations and agencies havin 
authority to use collections without formal covering into the Treasury. When such credits exceet 
expenditures the items are indicated by the prefix “‘a.”’ 


4Reorganization Plan No. 21, effective May 24, 1950, abolished the United States Maritime Commission 
and transferred its functions to the Department of Commerce. : 


Included under applicable services prior to fiscal year 1950. 


®6Certain expenditures on behalf of the Department of the Air Force which are still being made 
of gp eorneuons to the Department of the Army are included in the expenditures of the latte 
Department. 


4 
[This item represents expenditures made during the fiscal year 1949 from the $3,00 0 } 
fund created by section 114 (f) of the Economic Cooperation Act. That act yaruneea Peptic i » 
ares icered as expended during the fiscal year 1948, for the purpose of reporting governmental 
expenditures.”’ k 


8Pursuant to the President's Reorganization Plan No. 2, effective August 19, 1949, expenditures of | 
United States Employment Service formerly included in the classification ‘‘Federal Security Agency { 
pape Paes er are now included for current and prior years in the classification | 
“Labor Department.”’ } 


sCommencing November 1, 1949, interest on the public debt is reported as an 
such interest becomes due and payable as distinguished from the previous practice of anoae tee ae 
penditure on the basis of interest paid by the Treasurer of the United States. In order to take care if 
i 


the transition in the basis of reporting, the expenditures for interest in the fiscal year 1950, w 
Bentenant, not Bay ae pore ae becomes ue and cayene during that year but also the inter 
or prior years which had not yet been presen as of June 30, 1949, for b 
of the United States, amounting to $224,576,576.25. payorent-Oy/eho Tren 


iNIncludes $8,422,755,506.63 as of this date and $6,851,062,450.28 for correspon year 
advanced to Government agencies for which their obligations are owned by ihe atta lapk yi 


Per Capita Income Payments (Dollars) 3 


Source: Department of Commerce (State estimates) 


Per capita income pay- Per capita income 
ments to all individuals es 
HOhcans n te Ps Reson end ments ‘to all individuals E 
State 1944| 1945) 1946) 1947) 1948) 1949 State 1944) 1945) 1946) 1947] 1948) 49490 | 
Continental Southwest..... 950 al 
U. S........./1,161]1,192|1,212]1,294]1,387]1,330 Arizona ee 985 1,068 1 058 rst Pir 1168 i 
‘ew Mexico... ; ; : M 
New England ..|1,299|1.309|1,312|1,371 1,456|1,395 Oklahoma. 1} $06] B62] S821 8241 8281 L03s 
onne ag be 46 3 3 % ,O91]| Texas......... "905 | 
sane Be Ip hae rin) Bt 1009) ber exas 971| 985} 973]1,107|1,137|1'205 | 
Massachusetts. .|1,297/1, Bs ,376|1,468/1,417||\Central........ 4 
N. Hampshire. . |17048| 1/093] 1'115|1°151|1/254/1,195|| Tilinois.. 11.7” 1341 417 1463 1359 Loo Vols 
Rhode Island. .|1,322|1,288]1,282|1,373/1/435|1/403|| Indiana. < ||)! 1,177|1,217| 1,167) 1,264|1/389] 1/999 
Vermont....... 956) 1018] 1/048) 1/092] 1/153) 1,075 Towa. ice ames 1/017|1,067/1'202|1,158|1.507 1392 
Cc ms : ’ » , + j 
Middle East., . . |1,362|1,412|1,433]1,502|1,608|1,565|| Minnesota... mae L008 1133 1'208 1'340 Paap | 
Delaware... .. 1,409} 1,400] 1/450] 1,523) 1618|1,675|| Missouri. . |1,026] 1,085] 1,14 1|1'179]1'339] 1°92 
Dist. of Col... .|1,283) 1,373] 1,557) 1,623/1,713/1,820/) Ohio... . :|1/202| 1/297] 1'296|1'401|1'534| 1'43¢ | 
Ver Jeng - ee ra rile rs 2 |1,485|1401 Wisconsin. . ;: ,181}1,189|1,203]1;299| 1,400] 1/329 | 
ew York... ,534|2/614| 1,622|1676|1,803/1,758||Northwest. .... | 
Pennsylvania... .|1;208|1,237|1/277|1'352|1'454|1'416|| Colorado... 2. |Vosslt teal y eealeass 11311, 27a8 
West Virginia. .|. 799) '878| “884) "904)1,085) “998|| Idaho. .. 1,025] 1'107|1,185|1'303|1'983| Loot 
|| Kansas 1,129] 1,111]1/075|1,268| 1,270|1'210__ 
Southeast..... 767| 811] 806| 863) 923] 882|/ Montana... 1,208] 1;270]1; i "aol aone 
Alabama... 706) 745 718 787 834 773 Nebraska. Bea, 1110 Tia Tier rest Tass Paee | 
Arkansas... 3 ota... .. :079] 1,120] 1/130] 1/588|1752811 
Florida........ 1,015} 1,062/1,085}1, 203/1,129]1,102]| 8. Dakota.’ :’‘|1/050/1 : : ‘ rr 
Georgia. tet 762 805 794 873 919 876 Utah. Baases Loe! L089 L086 Lise Mee 11243 
Falta ee £3 437 100 B30) 920), 863|| Wyoming... 1,071| 1,175] 1,269] 1/438] 1/493] 17481 
ssissippl.,...} 572 89} 676} 753) 634||Far West...... 1 
N. Carolina. ++] 709 759 796 887 887 Bb4 California Ra 1364 aie Leas rie reas Tees 
Tennessee.....| 808] 876] 827] 869] 906] 873 Oregon. Ree 1'379 err beermsaperebote: 
nessee.....| 808] 876] 827] 869] 906] 873|| Oregon... 9. ..: '375|1, ’ 
Virginia... 1.) 960! 974! 958]1,025/1,088]1,0391|_ Washington... isis 1409 1304 L308 Pasi 1460 
» * 


i RP 2 xia = ; 
& Finance—Receipts and Expenditures; Appropriations; Public Debt 675 
United States Receipts and Expenditures, 1789-1950 


Source: Treasury Department; annual statements for year ending June 30, 


Expen- Yearly | Expen- Yearl Expen- 
Receipts| ditures average |Receipts| ditures ayor nee. Receipts dienes 
$1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 

336,830. | 287,460 ||1908...2.... 501 862 659.196 


255,598 |/1909.....2,. 604,320 | 693,744 


69 608 689 B81 
Rare ip” i hia fey eL es | 
vasesaes} 784,673 | 735,081 


Expenditures Receipts Expenditures 


$760,586,802 /1933.........., $2,021,212,943 
734,056,202 tae esi 2 
1,977,681,751 
5 | -€12,696,702,471 
18,514,879,955 
6 841 


cea ee, ‘a Pea 702 3, 268, 8) He Ae geeie sr) 42, 210,770,408 
“ore Baer 63,115,556,923 7917,434,003 }1949.. 0 38,245,667,810 
Co ee 1,923,913,117 44,659,202,825 we aril cee Ol OLA TES De 


b ae Average for period March 4, 1789, to Dec. 1, 1800. 

|e eel ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan, 1, 1841, to June 

mee) oecipis from 1937 on have deducted, appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
‘ust fund. 

(4) Expenditures for years 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 

(wholly owned), etc. (net). 

' (5) Effective January 3, 1949, amounts refunded by the Government, principally for the over- 
yment of taxes, are being reported as deductions from total receipts rather than as expenditures. 
80, effective July 1, 1948, payments to the Treasury, principally by wholly owned Government 

a enone for retirement of capital stock and for disposition of earnings, are excluded in reporting 
th budget neers and expenditures. Neither of these changes affects the size of the budget surplus 

or deficit. Beginning 1931 figures in each case have been adjusted accordingly for comparative purposes. 
(6) Figures for 1918 through 1946 are revised to exclude statutory debt retirements (sinking fund, etc.). 
7) Excludes $3 billions transferred to Foreign Economics Cooperation Trust Fund. 

8) Includes $3 billions representing expenditures made from the Foreign Hconomics Cooperation 

Trust Fund. : 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 
Source: Treasury Department 


/ The figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the postal revenues and estimated amounts 
under indefinite appropriations and under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically 
each year without annual action by Congress). 
Fiscal Fiscal 3 Fiscal Fiscal 

Year |Appropriations || Year | Appropriations || Year | Appropriations || Year | Appropriations 


Dollars Dollars Dollars, 

1921 | 4,780,829,510.35}}1931 71,711,693.56|| 1941 | 19,072,603,450.61 
1922 | 3,909,282,209.46|| 1 78,524,967.95|| 1942 | 60,294,585,348.60 
1923 4,248,1949,569.99|| 1933 85,252,641.95!| 1943 |150,766,672,723.94 
1924 | 4,092,544,312.04|| 1934 92,447,339.17|} 1944 |118,411,173.965.24 
1925 | 3,748.651.750.35|| 1935 7.527 ,559.327.66|| 1945 | 73,067,712,071.39 
4 1926 | 4,151,682,049.91]| 1936 | 9,306,520,504.31|| 1946 | 76,597,999, 662.67 
1.122,471.919.12|| 1927 | 4;409,463,389.81|| 1937 | 10,380,975,796.61|| 1947 | 40,823,734,061.18 
18/881/940,243.79|| 1928 | 4,211,011,352.58/| 1938 | 10,192,826,025.92)| 1948 | 41,184,322,320.42 

1919 |27,065,148,933.02|| 1929 4,633,577,973.85|| 1939 | 12,118,036.335,68)| 1949 48 ,272,280,457.59 
1920 | 6.454:596,649.56|| 1920 | 4,665,236,678.04]| 1940 | 13,349,202,681,731| 1950 | 52,867,672,466.21 


riations in this taple are py sessions of For example, appropriations shown for fiscal year 
Peace Fiseal year noted is principal fiscal year | 1950 are those for the first session of the eighty- 
for which appropriations are made during a session. | first Congress and include $50,820,904,439.67 for the 
Fach session also makes appropriations for prior | fiscal year 1950 and the remainder is for 1949 and 


years to the one stated. prior years. 


Public Debt of the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 
Fiscal Per Fiscal Per Fiscal Per 


’ 
, 
, 


Noa 
ANreoS 


Year | Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt Cap. 
Dolirs. Dollars Dollrs. Dollars Dollars _ 

1870 par ine 61.06||1923....| 22,349,707,365| 199.64//1937.,..| 36,424,613,732| 282.75 
20... | 2'090/908;872| 41.60 ||1924. .. | 21,250,812,989| 186.23/|1938....| 37,164,740,315| 286.27 
1885..7..|  1,578.551,169| 27.86 ||1925. | 20,516,193,888] 177.12/)1939.,..| 40,439,532,411| 308.98 
4890..27| 1'122°396/584| 17.80||1926.-..| 19,643,216,315| 167.32)//1940....| 42,967,531,038] $25.59 
ee 096,913, 15.76||1927 18,511,906,932| 155.51|/1941....| 48,961,443,536| 367.57 
16.60||1928. ...] 17,604,293,201| 146.09||1942 72,429, 445,116] — 537,80 

13.51||1929....| 16,931,088.484| 139.04||1943....| 136,696,090,.330| 1,001.46 

12.41||1930. ...] 16:185,309,831| 131.51|/1944...: | 201,003,387,221| 1,455.67 

11.85||1931....| 167801,281,492| 135.45||1945.... | 258'682/187,410| 1,853.21 

117.11||1932. || 191487002444) 156.10]/1946....| 269,422,099,173| 1,907.62 

; : 242,54||1933..__| 22'538,672/560) 179.48||1947. |. . | 258,286,383,109] 1,793.23 
$2999'321.467| 228.23||1934....| 27,053,141,4)4| 214.07|/1948. ».. | 252,292,246,513) 1,721.30 

19 $3'977'450'553| 220.91)|1935....| 28,700.892,625| 225.55)/1949._.. | 252,770,359,860| 1,694.00 
1922. 59'063'381.708| 208.65'11936....! 33,778,543,494! 263.79|'1950. °. . | 257,357,352,351! p1,696.11 


p Preliminary subject to revision. 
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governments are for June 30 of each year. 
2Data‘are for noncorporate borrowers only. 
8Comprises nonreal estate farm debt contracted for productive purposes. 


4Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial and consumer purposes, includ 
debt owed by farmers for financial and consumer purposes. 
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Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the U.’ Si 


Source: Farm Credit Administration (Marketing Season, 1948-49) P ? 
: Associ- | Mem- |. Busi- Associ- } Mem- | Busi-= 
Leading States ations | bership ness Group ations | bership 
No. No. $1,000 No. 
State: Marketing: 
Minnesota,........ 1,284} 614,270) 849,200 Cotton and products 332,000) 451, 
WANTOrOIs 5 Fo: ... 484] 110,700) 711,340 Dairy products..... 805,000)2, 145,06 
PHIGIS, cas ik a lelsoe 590) 561,730} 687,210 Fruits & vegetables. 930 } 
TOTO ae Aes ook 305| 297,100) 505,300 Grain, dry beans, rice 
aw. MOrk nae... ees 395] 175,590} 493,800 Livestock, ......... 
MONE Widiaiie satciske eal 727| 337,360] 493,310 NAH. ot ee Nee epee 
Wisconsin. ........ 898) 353,660] 478,050|| Poultry products. .. 
MGIANA Vaasa es oes 166} 273,420| 378,560]| Tobacco........... 
INACHOUIS o ule! vss,0 28: 321,010 ‘ FOOL, ). eMS. 3. Sae 3 000 
MOKED Webeyis vias,. ates 548| 178,470} 326,970|) Miscellaneous. ..... 130,600; 97,600 
All others......... 4,396) 3, 160,4750/4,030,830 ———— oe - 
— — Tot, marketing. 6,993|3,973,000/7,760,0 
is oe 16,075)/6,384,000)9,320,000}| Purchasing........ 3,082)/2,411,000) 1,620, 
Tot. marketing 


and purchasing... 10,075|6,384,000/9,326, 

Estimated membership and estimated business for each association is credited to the State 
which the association has its headquarters. rd 
oe list re independent local associations, federations, large-scale centralized associations and 
sales agencies. rat 


The membership estimates include members, contract members, and shareholders, but do not include 
patrons not in these categories. 


There is some duplication in these membership figures, due to the fact that some farmers belong 
to more than one association. 


OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVES BY YEARS 


Marketing Estimated Business Marketin Estimated i 
Season Number |Membership| in Dollars Season . Number Membershig Dees 
—— SS | | | | eS Se 
1929-30....1 12,000 3,100,000 |2,500,000,000 ||1939-40....} 10,700° 3,200,000 ,087, 
1930-31....| 11,950 3,000,000 |2,400,000,000 || 1940-41,...| 10,600 3,400,000 3 280;000.o 
1931-32....| 11,900 3,200,000 |1,925,000,000 || 1941-42....| 10,550 600, 2;840,000,00 
1932-33....] 11,000 3,000,000 41,340,000,000 || 1942-43...) 10,450 3,850,000 13:780,000, 
1933-34,...] 10,900 3,156,000 |1,365,000,000 || 1943-44....| 10,300 4,390.000 5,160,000, 01 
1934-35..,.| 10,700 3,280,000 |1,530,000,000 ||1944-45....1 10,150 4,505,000 |5,645,000,0 
1935-36....| 10,500 3,660,000 |1,840,000,000 || 1945-46....| 10,150 5,010,000 |6.070,000, 
ies] tiie | pamneee eassgeaas | asitag | 3888 | Bageoee le aieaan 
937-38.... y A R ; A 48... F ; 
1938-39... . 10,700 3,300,000 |2,100,000,000 |) 1948-49. 3 eBet DOD Bese DOR 


aE 9,320,000,0 
A marketing season includes the period during which the farm products of a s i 
into the channels of trade. Marketing seasons overlap, P peathed Teamiete morg 
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_ Finance—National Income 


National Income 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN: (in millions of dollars) 


1940 | 1941 |; 1942 | 1943 ) 1944 | 1945 | 1946 ) 1947-) 1948 


cul., forest., fisheries| 6,599 


12,875) 14,561) 14,830) 15,642 eet aoaae gee oaks 


6,419 12,610} 14,270) 14,486] 15,276] 17,82 949) 2 7 
125 173| 179} = '221| 207] '249] "2908 BH 308 
10 19 31 36 53 
45 73 9 123 130 
LDA gle cat eee 2,789) 3,071 4,441 
138 190 211 23) 1 2 B32 
: 628 989] 1,130] 1,271] 1,204] 1,241 1,582 
“ide petroleum, nat. gas} 543 583 80 1612 
Nonmetallic mining. .... 149 245 238 22 222 295 a 
sepeecnegrereios. | 2528) $950) S535) oS ll <$4le) ot Bll OS ioe 
; 2 ea pa 4 is i 790 
and kindred prod. .| 2,483 : 4\334| 4,992] 5, 4g et 
acco manufactures...| 291 84) _'191) 289) 4 332 “491 
1,511 2,831} 3,001) 2,956) 2,973) 4,015 4,177 
i. arel, finish. . DF 1,109 1,872| 4,308] 2,598) 2,726 3,299 
‘Lumber, timberbasicpro: 595) 1,081} | 1,14 1,158) 1,06 1,433 1,734 
Purnit., finish. lamb. prod. 551 93 1,029} 1,052 1378 1.619 
Bx: and allied products 660 1,123] 1,254) 1,352) 1,336) 1,709 2/188 
E -| 1,247 1,428 A 2,045] 2,250) 2,7 275 
1,489 2,761| 3,355) 3,399) 3,256) 3,337 {618 
686 1,198 ,)02| 1,360) 1,326) 1,679 044 
Deere ee 319 587 877 991 1,096 960 
456 67 842 865 &98] 1,0 1,105 
one, clay & glass prod.. 757 1,168} -1,193) 1,137] 1,147) 1,561 2,055 
mn, steel & their prod..} 3,057 6,897) 9,0 9,081) 7,376| 5,588 7,789 
mferrous met. & pvrod.. 7933 1,476) 1,939] 1,942} 1,659) 1,748 1,974 
hinery, except elec...| 2,181 5,459| -6,037| 6.000] 5,191! 4,829 1222 
etrical machinery....| 1,136 2481| 3,353] 3,732) 3,047) 2,391 3,384 
Transp. equip. exc. auto. 813 6,223] 12,103) 12,494) 7,732) 1,703 1,822 
Automobiles & equipment} 1,602 2,015| 1,337) 1,413) 1,120) 1,920 4,942 
Miscelianeous........... 32 1,203} 1,574) 1,623) 1,597) 1,582 1,763 
Wholesale, retail trade../13,748 19,055| 22,361) 25,137| 27,999) 34,137 42,6605 
Wholesale trade......... 4,108 5,618 20) 6,995| 7,598) 9,512 12,691 
tail trade, auto serv...| 9,640 14,437] 16,152] 18,142] 20,401) 24,625 29,974 
Finan. insur., realestate| 8,489 11,052) 12,237) 13,088] 13,278) 14,696 ,678 
Sees) algio Lys 973 1,175 1,39% 1,667 1,854| 2,200 ,040 
109 89 213 215 312 281 173 248 216 
; PiCo nets Meee 176 345 27 271 274 341 414 459 
Ansurance carriers....... 821 943} 1,024) 1,022} 1,008} 1,083) 1,281 1,482] 1,657 
Tnsur. agents comb. offices 507 596 621 692 968) 1,094] 1,221 
IP ORUPLE A). oy stactnig cvs) a s' 5,903 7.910| 8,714; 9,221) 9,076) 9,823] 10,5 11,386] 11,526 
Pilszeistens ity 4,915 8,462] 10,672) 11,197) 10,495) 10,182) 11,481) 12,751 3 
oA Ut: Te Cae 2,934 5,550} 6,998] 6,954 1034 ,472| 6,311) 7,102) 6,309 
Local railways, bus lines. 321 42, 545 571 574 1 599 556 580 
Highway passenger tran. . 202 450 628 676 688 785 773 799 
Highway freight transp. . 702 1,082) 1,215] 1,305) 1,383]. 1,673) 1,946) 2,306) 2,370 
Water transportatiop.... 337 428 i 85 ae) 876 888 8 
57 112 141 177 192 217 240 308 349 
130 117 130 147 132 128 152 186 189 
‘ 232 295 409 509 501 478 84. 606 601 
‘ommunic., pub. util...| 3,039 3,659} 3,952} 4,100) 4,283) 4,850) 5,157) 5,942) 6,601 
§ Telephone and telegraph,| 1,022 1,368) 1,507) 1,676) 1,772) 1,98 ,085) 2,501) 2,719 
‘Radio broadeasting...... 90 7 9 187 207 228 276 
§ Utilities: electric & gas... 1,560 2,413) 2,178) 2,164 2,240| 2,569) 2,748) 3,079) 3,485 
# Local public serv., n. e. ¢. 67 8 9 10 
RIVAC CS pe an esc ine cs 8,637 10,870} 11,993} 13,268) 14,135} 16,614| 18,345) 19,823) 20,461 


Hotels & lodging places. . 471 
Personal services........ 1,129 
Private households. ....< 1,933 
— Commercial, trade schools 
} & employment agcncies.. 38 62 136 186 147 84 112 144 172 195 
§ Business services. n. e. c. 656 753 804 897| 1,053] 1,205) 1,481] 1,665) 1,906) 1,926 
§ Misc. rep. services, hand 
MPMETAGGR es in oad wieies 255 389 505 628 683 548, 614 754 779 756 
Motion pictures......... 435 497 634 810 871 905} 1,116) 1,028 867 871 
Amusement, recreation, 
ex. motion pictures. .... 298 338 348 386 453 540 721, 712 742 T41 
} Medical, health services..| 1,444| 1.587] 1,816] 1,998) 2,315) 2,450 2,900] 3,363) 3,747) 3,957 
# Legal services........4.. yb . 219 763 804 822 892 974] 1,165} 1,280) 1,457) 1,487 
{ Engineering & other pro- : 
fessional services, n. e.c. 246 333 508 391 373 409 bo4 631 756 772 
Educational serv., nb. e, ¢. 460 471 479 §15 539 580 696 839 983] 1,052 
Religious organizations... 304 306 307 320 341 354 373 405 408 441 
Nonprofit organ., D. e. ¢. 275 300 389 475 536 571 665 722 T74 825 
oyernm. and governm. 
enterprises........ _.| 8,796] 10,479] 16,445} 27,239| 34,211) 37,423] 22,647) 18,529 19,629) 21,838 
“| 3'537| 5,046} 10,836] 21,255] 27,905} 30,614) 14,741) $,356 8,949) 10,678 
741 788 870} 1,027} 1,083] 1,153] 1,404) 1,426) 1,611) “1,782 
: on, 4,280} 4,568! 4,443] 4,621| 4,883] 5,296) 6,080 7,262} 8,517)" 9,389 
State, local—goverpm.... 238 277 296 336 340, 360 422, 455. 552 589 
Rest of world?......... 260 231 238 259 226 158 282 403 447 464 


| All industries, total... (81,347|103,834 137,119 169,686 183,838 182,691|180,286/198,688|223,466/216,831 


INational income originating in each industry is the sum of factor costs incurred by the industry 
production. Hence, it is the net value added to production -by the industry, measured at factor 
osts. In the business sector of the economy, except Government enterprises, it is equal to the excess 
“the market value of the industry’s product and the subsidies it receives over the sum of the 
‘ollowing costs: purchases of goods and services from other enterprises, indirect business tax and nontax 
jability, business transfer payments. and capital consumption charges. In the Government and personal 
ectors of the economy, which do not produce for sale, and also in Government enterprises, this value 
dded in production (as measured in the present series) can be described only as factor costs incurred. 
“This series differs from income originating in the rest of. the world because profits received by 
lpmestie corporations from foreign branches are excluded from this line and included in the industry 
@ the recipient corporation. Data required for their elimination are not available by industry. 
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Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 


% 
ry 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; data do not include banks : 
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Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities Year Number |Liabilitie, 
oo a ee ee eee Si] 


($1,000) 
19,859 457,520 
12,091 333,959 


($1,000) 
i aee0 102,676 


881 295,121 9,607 
21,214 443,7 9,490 
6,355 668,282 12,836 
28,285 736,310 11,408 
31,822 928,313 14,768 
20,307 502,830 13,619 


A business failure, as defined for this record, compromises wit] 
occurs when a commercial or industrial enterprise Comparison of this serie! 
is invelved in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
action which is likely to end in loss to creditors, 
Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- 
ment, voluntary’ or involuntary petition in 
bankruptey, attachment, execution, foreclosure, 
etc.; voluntary withdrawals from business with 
known loss to creditors; also enterprises involved 
in court action, such as receivership, and since 
June, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
May or may not lead to discontinuance; as well 


| 
{ 
' 


£0 


denoted as ‘‘B’’ 
years. 
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____ Finance—Internal Revenue Collections 


(cents omitted but included in totals) 


Source of revenue 


me and profits taxes: 
dividual: 


Total individual income taxes. 3.2 ......5 
poration: 

SRMUGEMR NEES? tieenralers Gn ts ginls ole pip emetace ona eles 
Excess profits taxes: 
Declared value (repealed) 
Revenue Act of 1940 fancsinas 
| Army and Navy contracts... 2.052.222 Greve. 


' Total corporation inc. and prof. 


Total income and profits taxes.......... 
nployment taxes: 

Other than carriers (Fed. Ins. Contrib. Act),..... 

Employers of 8 or more (Fed. Unempl. Tax eg 

Carriers’ taxes (Railroad Retirement Tax Act) ; 


Total employment taxes.........) Ree ° 
iscellaneous internal revenue: 
pital stock tax (repealed) . 


Gift tax 
_ Alcohol taxes: 
_. Distilled spirits (imported, excisey............ 
+ Distilled spirits (domestic, excise)............ 
Distilled spirits rectification tax.............. 
Wines, cordials, ete. (imported, excise)........ 
Wines, cordials, ete. (domestic, excise) 
Rectifiers; et ae dealers; manufacturers of stills 

(special taxe: 
Stamps for distilied spirits intended for exp Oris 
Case stamps for distilled spirits bottled in bond. 
REORURIMET HEATADS Foss. Scere, wigiese oh bets a nivactss abe 
MINFOR RES Oty. nish chore ote e ig cia alos’ espa) nit sronni, ¥ 
Permented malt liquors... .,.......... eee eee ee 
Brewers; dealers in malt liquors (special taxes) . 


Total alcohol taxes... .......... 25000005 
Tobacco taxes: 

BON ALS WAGER C) six isi es lee c¥ig oleh ai lawn ys: Secu & 

iGigars (smalb-n i. od. uae ce ah 

5 Cigarettes (large) . 

fe oor i (small) - 


Snuff 
Tobacco (chewing and smokin 
Cigarette papers and tubes. 
Leaf dealer penalties, etc. ; “385 
Cigarette and cigar floor taxes... .. 


Total tobacco taxes. ......60.52eueti ees 
Stamp taxes: 
Bonds, or Ba of capital stock, deeds of convey- 
ance, 
Transfers oa eapital stock & similar interest sales 
Playing cards 
Silver bullion sales or transfers............... 


Total Stamp taxes... 0... eee ieee eee: 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes: 
TIO ACIDS ONS hecrctels is sod sels ett nis tvinie s)wreiuls)'e) © 
ORAS NATAC <P or aie eid ley ow ses eWay rl ee) ie Diao alieth alae 
MMR TIC LAUDE eae eecpe ih, rcrahe wield. obuoiivte: gheuase la 'og bec bnegs 
{ Automobile trucks and busses.......-....-.55 
Other automobiles and motoreycles........... 
Parts and accessories for automobiles . ; 
WULOGEFIGHICETELE Wisin) ie 3 1ns eve tan tene ote dole ole’ Le 
Plectric, gas and oil appliamces............... 
Electric Jight buibs and tubes. :......... a 
Hadio sets, phonographs, components, ete. 
Phonograph records 
Musical instruments 
Mechanical refrigerators, air conditione 
MYL ALOHER tits, sllvcds viciassa Weipa wiey ane sie E 
Business and store machines...........-.+.-. 
7i eee cy haemeie exeise 
AMEN Eee as coca wget guatlesk: alava ater 
Bibiaetapiic OPA RTUS 05 ils pare or oye, «alain ateit e 
Sporting goods 
Firearms, shells and cartridges......-........ 
Pistols and revolvers.....-.....++-8+eeeeees 


Total manufacturers’ excise taxes....... 
. Retailers’ excise taxes: 
Be: 


Summary of Internal Revenue Collections 


Souree—Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Fiscal gear sy ee : 
1950 ema Cy ee docaaen Sy 
$9,888,975,638 |$10,055,501,785 = 
7/264'332/309 | 7,996, __7,996,320,131 131 =e _— ETBUBBT Se $29 
17,153,307,947 | 18,051,821,917 | 898,513,969 
10,759,586,067 | 11,342,643,793 — 583,057,725 
Fa en eS Pea eo he 7,191,670 16,233,474 
rion Rs ohanete alsin ake 87,365,562 194/495, 198 = i071 ie Bg3 
"207/807 "296,767 B88 060, 060 
taxes 10,854,351,108 | 11,553,669,234 699,318, 3125 
28,007,659,056 | 29,605,491,151 | —1,597,832,004 
1,873,401,207 | 1,687, 150,996 186,250,211 
"223'135,315 "226,228, 180 a 30" 6 
548/038,298 562,733,585 = 14'695,289 
2,644,574,820 | 2,476,112,762 | 168,462,058. 
265,466 6,137,507 —5,871,041 
657,441,481 735,780,569 — 78,339,087 
48,785,056 60/757, 344 = 11,972,287 
126,344,110 121,773,303 570,80 
1,295'555,590 ) 1,276, 180, 994 19'354'596 
0,065,911 33,793'235 —3'7271323 
2'599.747 2'448'1038 151/643 
ee ert 70/001;250 63,333,656 6,667.593 
9,973,460 9,973,076 384 
962 8,660 
748° $73 372 303 $71,256 
11,816,605 11,906,524 —8991 
5, 564 — 14552 
667,410,819 686, 367, 516 — 18,956,696 
4,673,974 4'429'905 44) 
2,219,202,084 |  2,210,607,168 8,594,916 
42,112,339 45,530,428 — 3,418,089 
Sree 57,858 59,372 — 1,514 
5,861 7115 =~ 1353 
1,242,$44,931 | 1,282,722.557 10,117,374 
7'388534 7.272 116/215 
35,089,747 35,435, tet — 365,439 
3/935 840,776 143,159 
193 457 ~ 263 
Be hate 1,557 ~613 
1,328,464,346 | 1,321,874,770 ~ 6,589,576 
50,156,132 46,666,890 3,489,242 
23'823/426 17,909,765 5/913,660 
10'546,117 7'563,960 2'982' 157 
122'52] 687,425 —'564'903 
$4,648,198 72,828,043 11,820,155 
77,609,583 81,759,611 — 4,150,028 
526,731,962 503/647.470 23/084) 1492 
151,795,058 150,899,047 "896,010 
123'629'744 136,797,379 — 13,167,634 
452,065,980 332/812'349 119/2531637 
88)732.649 120,138/240 —31405/590 
85/703,833 79,347,495 6,356,337 
80405,967 80,934,508 — 5281540 
201725,712 26, 172.166 — 5,446,454 
42'084,781 49,159,550 —7'074.768 
5:768,520 6,482,797 = 714,276 
8'864.297 91292'668 — 427-770 
64'315.895 77,833,244 — 13,517,349 
81874544 8'737,618 136,926 
30/012,088 33/343,900 —~ 3.381.811 
(suspended 
205 100 
39,930,910 43,139,668 = 3.268, 798 
tactic Keen} 2 1819691479 198461484 ~ 877,005 
9/35 1,613 10,378,538 — 1,026,924 
480749 809/888 — 329/138 
1,836,054,181 | 1,771,532,723 64,521,458 
45,781,127 61,946,246 ~ 16,165,119 
190'820;385 210,688,165 —19'867,779 
77,531,531 82/607, 133 = 8,075,602 
94'995,376 93,969,241 1,026,135 
409,128,420 449,210,787 — 40,082,366 


’ , “= " 


680  Finance—Revenue Tax Retwrns; Postal 


year 
Source of revenue : 


» 
4 


ale at 
A 
History 


Miscellaneous taxes: 


PER one POP Ss ca te RY $7 

Telep., teleg., radio, cable, leased wires, 312,339,364 
Local telephone service............. 247,280,5 
‘Transportation of oil by pipe line. . 18,919, 
Transportation of persons, seats, berths. te 228,738,278 
Transportation of property............++++- 321,193,153 
Leases of safe deposit boxes......4...-6-+++5> 9,554,487 
Admissions to theaters, concerts, ete.......... 371,244,019 
Admissions to cabarets, roof gardens, etc...... 41,453,393 
Ciub dues and initiation fees................: 28,739,745 
Bowling alleys, pool tables, ete..............- is f 
Coin operated devices.............--.2-2+55: 20,174,015 
Aduiterated and processed or renovated butter 

MBC HUCG GREEKS. 5. Sate were ene ea nie ae cee as 11,714 21,03 
Oleomargarine, including special taxes......... 29,296,793 17,541,080 
Narcotics, incl. marihuana and special taxes.... ,185 14,544 
Coconut and other vegetable oils processed... . 15,857,340 
Firearms transfer and occupational taxes...... 6,60: 
All other, incl. repealed taxes not listed above. . 436,749 

Total miscellaneous taxes................ 1,720,907,655 

Total miscellaneous internal reyenue.... 8,304,897,891 

Grand total, all collections.............. 38,957,131,768 — 1,505,993, 


: i) correnss collections from Alaska Railways in the amounts ‘of $6,873.27 for 1949 and $7,123.8 
wr 1950. +) 


Taxable Individual Income Tax Returns 1947 


" Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue 
(Adjusted gross income classes and money figures in thousands of dollars) 


Total 
Adjusted gross Total Adjusted tax Adjusted gross Total Adjusted 
in come classes no, of gross after income classes no. of gross 
returns | income credits returns income 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,060) ($1,000) 

Taxable returns: 20 under 25...... 
0.5 under 0.75,...| 1,261,473 819,139 20,188/|25 under 30...... 
0.75 under 1..... 1,529,096} 1,333,002 79,420 ot 
1 under 1.25..... 1,889,017} 2,148,319 146,930 

25 under 1.5 2,289,470|~ 3,1 02) 240,857 
1.5 under 1.75 2,585,606) 4,212,613 354,941 
1.75 under 2. 3,074,404] 5,761,567 489,785 0,3 
2 under 2,25. 3,112,744) 6,612,551 604,681 it 
2.25 under 2.5 3,326,367| 7,894,705 687,126 rit 6 
2.5 under 2.75..+,| 3,125,412] 8,198,524 742,942/|100 under 150.... 1, 
2.75 under 3..... 3,046,291} 8,752,952)  767,686|/150 under 20. ... 201, 
8 Under 3.5...... 5,140,000} 16,637,165] 1,504,391/}200 under 250... . 117, 
3.5 under 4...... 3,555,846] 13,277,445) 1,262,715||/250 under 300.... 75 
4 under 4.5...... 2,320,747| 9,825,570] 993,948|/300 under 400.... 86, 
4.5 under 5...... 1,498,144} 7,091,760 767,473/|/400 under 500.... 61, 
Sunder 6. yo... 1,338,066] 7,271,956 870,431/|500 under 750.... 77 
(chau bhays t 1d) SS ener 666,836] 4,299,428 584,705||750 under 1,000. . 45, 
4 under 8\.2..... 881,903] 2,858,596 427,631)/1,000 under 1,500. 48 
BUA LRG Vin vo soh nos 259,931] 2,200,807 356,070}/1,500 under 2,000. 2 
9 under 10.,...... 190,849] 1,807,832 311,828//2,000 under 3,000. 17 
10 under 11...... 146,007 1,528,747 279,283//3,000 under 4,000. 1 

Pounder 12). 3.3. 112,101 1,286,555 248,287|/4,000 under 5,000. 
12 under 13...... 92,429) 1,153,377 233,341/|5,000 and over... 
13 under 14...... 73,283 987,384 209,236 > 
14 under 15......| 63,141] _ 914/602] 202/238]|Total taxable re- } 
15 under 20...... 201,300] 3,455,452) 850,451|| turms........./41,578,524|135,301,876|18,076,281 | 


The 1947 returns include 24,091,560 optional returns, Form W-2, the withholdi aa 
eee on wages; 18,638,692 short-form returns, Form 1040; and 12,368,756 Song tone come Fone 
Taxable individual returns numbered 41,578,524, non-taxable individual return 3 
Individual returns with adjusted gross income under $5,000 and ernie’ ee 3 ee 
51,275,101; and returns with adjusted gross income of $5,000 and over numbered 3,823,907. 4 


} 
By! 


United States Commemoratives and Postal History 


Gommemoratives Issued During 195 Prior to the issuance of the first stamps, letters! 
& 1950 accepted by postmasters for dispatch were niet ; 
Date Stamp Value From Paid’’ by means of pen and ink or hand stamps 
- of various designs. Such letters usually contained | 
Jan. 8|/American Bankers...| 3c |Saratoga the town post mark and date of mailing. | 
pgs.,N.Y,| United States adhesive postage stamps were 
Jan, 27\Samuel Gompers....| 3c¢ |Wash., D. C. | first issued under act of March 3, 1847, and placed | 
Apr. 20)Freedom........... 3c* |Wash., D. C,| on sale at New York, N. Y., July 1 7. The 
Apr. 29/Railroad Engineers of Jackson, series consisted of two stamps, one for 5 cents 
Amerie¢a.......... 3c _ Tenn. with a portrait of Benjamin Franklin, and one 
June 3/Gateway to the West- Kan. City, for 10 cents with a portrait of George Washington, 


Midwest Centenary} 3c Mo 


Colors, light br 
June 12)/Executive Branch of ‘ an Bod ee 


Books of stamps were first issued April 16, 1900, 


the Government,..| 3c* |Wash., D. C.| Coils of stamps were first i 
June 30 Rays out of “Ae bib Forge, Bre cards Gere first eoued Moy tee ae 
ew e aeOn ; ac une 8, 1872 ; uy 
July 4\Indiana Territory Vincennes, y < 
; le Sesauicentennial. age pa BHGee De eee vere Bek issued in June 1853 
ug, udicial Branch o i : ; ; 
the Government... 3c* |Wash., D. C. ine Aine eee envelopes were first issued iq 
Sept. 9)CaliforniaStatehood.| 3c Ste alia Newspaper wrappers were first issued in O: 
RW a Gc an cof Calif. tober 1861 under act of February 27, 1861, 
the Government,..| 3c* |Wash., D. C. Air-mail service was established May 15, 1918, 


. : - between Washington, Philad : 
a] (*) Washington Sesquicentennial Celebration | The rate was axed at 24 pent oer tines ore 
issue, | thereof, which included special-delivery service. 
During 1949, eleven commemorative stamps Postage stamps have been issued to honor all 
were issued, including the 10c, 15¢c and 25¢ airmail | deceased Presidents of the United States from 
Universal Postal Union issues, Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt, , 


eee ramet ge 


DE Ti le ee at © 


Finance—Income Tax Collections by States 681 
U. S. Internal Revenue Collections by States, 1950 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue. (For Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1950.) 
(Cents omitted but included in total.) 
Individual : 
income tax | Corporation |Employment 
Collection districts. (incl. tax | income and | taxes (incl. Bevgprre st Total 
withheld by profits carriers’ revenues! 5 
employers) taxes 
EERE cere 20,547,598 233,208,454 
we wee eccveecees i 37, 5 4,822,094 
10,729,357 +425, 
300,811,641] 1,447,804,476 
212,703,887] 1,346,908,918 
52,238,670 2,505,614 
613, 592,874,470 
aeaierys| sees 1s 
"346, a 
177,052,913 83,231,890 392,518,088 
49,952,970 632,601 8,599,467 81,400,813 
{ 9 5,043,050 125,984 71,828,836 
245,485,717 375,147,074| 2,831,451,111 
21,8 8 238,780,021 565,441,547 
407,237,852 973,283,542 
32,185,344 345,223,492 
,623,3 307,923,529 
592,416,566 857,689,175 
CaaS I 65,662,32 350,570,822 
7 LR ey TE Pt es 411,15 106,916,352 
fia pugs the aes 265.935.736| 1,130.796,682 
Le ee eee e ween 152,941,003 1,127,641,137 
ae arene) 737,074,168] 2,747,570,685 
91,222,418 629,726,416 
9,852,432 88,306,655 
165,257,271 795,915,730 
,820, 1 306,169,4 
6,798,807 74,864, 
52,599,264 261,366,873 
,173, 5,446,3 
7,890,636 68,755,337 
Pe ali tae aes 32,390,381 221,356,744 
sii te vant Mats hiers9 0 183,158,920 912,618,301 
Pee taaie Cae 5,232,830 57,906,231 
“RE OER ak 108,487,270 673,159,267 
ee 370.694.774| 2,401,351,509 
A GER On . Pe 428,446,916] 2,820,570,073 
Dae ETS vayncoielee 6 91,787,949 606,131,449 
43,512,192 238,795,940 
,882,1 475,458,295 
735,564,125 1,131,446,603 
7,892,394 927,316 ,054, 
171,174,377 158,704,997 602,806,804 
8,451,331 40,196,159 300,663,106 
17,955,580 208,494,692 
agers 249,105,086| 1,323,616,303 
re gee 88.062,851 413,470,362 
Ee Me tsat > «ss eleayKerss « ae 12,726 see eciaod 
2th Pennsylvania......0.... A eee eae 198 eae 88 
3rd Pennsylvania......,.... 243,017,296] 1,135,951,534 
mipge Aslan@s: 5) ec es 17,662,846 3,795,663 
fom GaAaTOUN a 00's i.e s sare a 12,180,756 175,019,823 
suth Dakot: 6,050,770 +717,6 
35,663,609 316,035,571 
84,396,365 704,543, 
80,215,307 586,078,775 
11,537,913 84,012,613 
4,209,748 37,110,077 
Virginia. gee 871,730,951 744,061,228 
) ashington 49,910,109 462,153,326 
Vest Virginia 101,497,0 19,845,329| 203,917,245 
Wisconsin 322,422,195 162,473,416 758,371,637 
4,556,530 37,425,839 


24,971,666 
17,153°307,947|10,854,351,108 


Wyoming 


8,304,897,891|38,957,131,768 


2,644,574,820 


» TOTALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN 
ONE COLLECTION DISTRICT 


oe ae 13,398,341 1,449,508 950,894 1,595,186 17,393,930 
1,504,863,378| 593,415,693 182,918,795 513,515,529) 2,794,713,395 
1,476,308,808| 1,039,315,628| 267,341,125 613,927,096) 3,396,892,658 

627,609,327 160,172,833 77,051,485| . 263,642,761) 1,128,476,407 

Sb oe CRAIC IE 491,042,481 316,247,495 88,717,781 206,077,377| 1,102,085,135 

Hyatt CCR TES 570,553,735| — 273,406,120 74,465,889 215,549,302) 1,133,975,046 

Ee eee rics age etoe | 3,094,848,404| 2,513,708,727 483,098,181] 1,123,811,222) 7,215,466,535 

Braet vst eek cle vetoes) 2) ohare ie 1,021,900,309 777,662,168 170,056,605 465,961,823] 2.435,580,906 

Gehe cade anne) ye = 1,250,617,615| 841,604,785 255,572,819 616,586,397] 2,964,381,617 

5 SE cet SOCOM ae 695,549,405 340,971,144 89.490.161 164,611,672] 1,290,622,384 
Ponies Peckwa lesen: 266,177,226 101,489,771 28,777,474 48,314,923] 444,759,395 

Merto HRiCO.. hiss eee ee 23,334 3,965 2,292,975 2,320,274 


Note—Internal revenue collection districts follow State boundaries, except that the. Maryland district 
neludes the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico for certain collections, and the Washington district 
‘eludes the Territory of Alaska. The amounts collected by States are not entirely indicative of the 
ederal tax burden of the respective States, since the taxes may be eventually borne by persons in other 
tates. 
4tncludes amounts covered into the Treasury from documentary stamp sales by postmasters as well as 
xeise tax collections on imported distilled spirits and wines by collectors of customs. 


*Separate collections for the District of Columbia are no longer available, 


= 


a eae . A 


° ft. Ly ’ is 2 ry i ” 


(ais "Fineed-stnde of lonely BYEada 
Shock at Msacy. ta nak eeat ee 


Source: ‘Treasury Department ot Se 
Money Held in Treasury & = 


Dolla: 
F) 4 * Sor 64592 
‘ on ca ca) 


52’ 440.353,019|26,646,408,890| 25,348.625,209 | 156,039,431 


pPreliminary, subject to revision. by the deposit by ae Bae Re Reserve ee cons 
Note. There is maintained in the Treasury—| cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a 
(i) as a reserve for United States’ notes and amount of collateral consisting of such disco 
Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bul- | or purchased paper as is eligible under the 
lion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— | of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars | direct obligations of the Unitea Gtaten, Each 
(these notes are being canceled and retired on re- | eral Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in al 
ceipt); (iii) as security for outstanding silver | certificates of not less than 25 percent 2 n 
certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. 
dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as 
security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a 
value at the legal standard equal to the face 
amount of such got certificates. Federal Reserve | certifi 

notes are obligations of the United States and aj} the Treasurer of ae United States 6 in ¢g 
first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal | certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and N; 
Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured ! tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 7 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Yez 


Source: Treasury Department 


Sune Gold coin Silver Subsidiary Federal National 
and reserve bank 
bullion dollars silver notes notes 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars . 
1915.,.| 1,985,539,172 | 568,271,655 | 185,430,250 819,278,593 
1920. 2 $65,482,492 268.857-494 | 258.855.239 719.037.730 
192 360, 522.061,078 | 283,471,971 733,366,074 
193 4,634,865,716 | 539.959.520 | 310,978,375 698,317.46: 
1940 19,963,090,869 | 547,078,371 | 402,260,615 167,190,37 
1941 22,624,197,712 | 547,078,002. | 447,247,697 51,909,100 
1942... |22,736,704,552.| 547,077,816 | 529,813,870 140,337,042 
1943... |22,387,522,108 | 538,996,515 | 659,969,226 133,357,652 
1944... ,/21,173,065,544 | 494,338,077 | 734,487,636 127,218,244 
1945... .|20,212,973,114 | 493,943,078 | 82. 486 121,215,375 
1946,. .|20,269,934.470. | 493,580,003 878,958,125 115,114,110 
1947. .|21,266,490,450 | 493,462/387 | 9227656/000 107,322,550 
1948., .|23,532,460,372 | 493,100,146 | 952,298,876 100,358,076 
1949,, ./24,466,324,100 | 492,857,480 | 989,455,582 93,834,756 
1950;, .124,230,720,268 | 492'582'858 {1 ,001, 573,600 |23, 602) 679,835 87,615,382 


Gola coin and bullion (June 30, 1938 and since), excludes gold net held in the Treasury. 


U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 
Source: Federal Reserve System 
(Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars) 
Total Coin and small denomination 


Rhnallinvoire currency Large denomination currency Unas-_ 
of | cule- | ___sorteds 
year| tion | Total|Coin) $1 ($2) $5 | $10) $20 | Total $50" $100, $500 $1,000/$5,000|$10,000 

1935 5,882/ 4.518) 478) 460)33] 815/1,373 1,369 ~ 358 627 5 
1938 6,856) 5,147; 550! 524/34) 946/1,611 1,71 64 
1939 7,598| 5,553) 590| 559/36/1,019]1,772 2 
1940 8,732] 6,247| 648) 610/39|1,129/2'021|1 44 
1941 | 11,160) 8,120] 751) 695/44 1,355 2,731 4 
1942 | 15,410)11,576] 886) 801/55/1,693/4,051 3 
1943 | 20,449)14,871/1,019] 909]/70/1,973]5,194 2 
1944 | 25,307/17,580/1,156] 987|81/2,150/5,983 3 
1945 | 28,515/20,683/1,274/1,039/73/2,313|6,782 2 
1946 8,952/20,437/1,361)1,029/67/2,173/6,497/9,310 3 
fs 28,868/20,020}1,404/1,048/65/2,110/6,275/9, 119 3 
948 | 28,224/19,529]1,464/1,049]64/2,047|6,060)8,846 94/6, 074 3 
1949 | 27,600 19 025'1,484!1,066'62'2,004!5,897'8, 512 578 aa 5,056 3 


Finance—Banks, Deposits, Assets, Liabilities; Fire Losses 683 
All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits 


Source: Federal Reserve System 
Peer all national banks in the Eonuinedtele Ments. Also includes, during the period June 1934- 
d States and all State commercial banks, | June 1935, private banks which, pursuant toe the 
and, auch private and industria banks are ine | Condition seports tothe ekspusaiig at Wee age 
uded in abstracts issued by State banking depart-|! rency. ee Sone ee eae 3 


: Total Deposits 
(in millions of doilars) 


Number of Banks 


Nonmember 


Nonmember 
banks 


Member banks 


Mu- 

Na- tual i 
Total | tional | State | say- | Other 
ings mY 


17,159] 8,242, 
9,912) 12,541 


: 7,265|156,353|1 
14,680 7,250 ’ , 
14,652) 6,869| 4,958! - 7,2561162,940\121,777 


(1950) Partly estimated—rounded to nearest 10 million. (n.a.) Not available. 


_ All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1949 


Source: Comptroller of: the Currency 
(in thousands of dollars) 


4 Invest- Invest- 
States Loans ments* Deposits States Loans ments* | Deposits 
es ers 214,462}: 364,949 674,831|| North Dakota.. 110,456 364,071 575,498 
a 211,256 255,925 533,390]|South Dakota. . 132,041 257,094 496,648 
Sen 188,955 103,699 328,138||Nebraska...... 335,791 586,290| 1,265,055 
.| 2,328,428) 4,123,350] 7,374,137||Kansas........ 502,953 661,081) 1,611,633 
B 296,850 579,583) 1,010,756||Montana. 110,720 325,646 914 
onnecticut.. . 816,001) 1,542,821; 2,827,204|/|Wyoming...... 66,30 115,051 256,084 
& ——_—__§__|—__—_——__|——_———_||Colorado...... 300,377 540,856| 1,125,774 
‘ot. N. E. Sts.) 4,055,952] 6,970,327) 12,748,456||New Mexico... 104,508 122,833 324, 
‘ew York..... 13,900,561} 20,588,463; 41,919,980)|Oklahoma..... 462,058 629,901] 1,653,321 
New Jersey....|  1,297,057| 2,734,800 ,087, : = 
ane. 2,992,396] 5,442,250) 11,102,432||Tor. West. Sts.| 2,125,264] 3,602,823} 7,894,116 
Delaware...... 162,187 252,126 561,832||Washington.. . . 667,232 895,169} 2,092,134 
Maryland..... 440,482) 1,161,232) 1.976,798||Oregon........ 379,815 600,509} 1,291,353 
Dist. of Col.... 285,398 491,093) 1,037,781||California.....| 4,946,618] 5,707,987] 13,236,728 
——$_—__|-—_____—__|__——_|Tdaho.......:. 152,703 200,523 428,78 
30,669,964| 61,686,680||Utah.......... 193,451 235,760 563,649 
760,726| 1,859,958||Nevada....... 51,966 83,516 165,830 
273,074 447,330 903,311||/Arizona....... 167,336 158,434 416,062 
North Carolina. 561,375 705,537| 1,781,644 — — — 
South Carolina. 167,955 286,026 654,164||Tot. Pac. Sts.| 6,559,121| 7,881,898] 18,194,545 
Georgia. 4 627,509 554,167 1,624,290||Tot. U. S. (ex- 
380,034 871,537) 1,744,193 cl. of posses- 
370,233 471,093] 1,201,737 sioms)...... 49,543,521) 78,432,942|164,467,186 
195,706 275,321 764,716)|Alaska........ 19,964 33,179 76,185 
409,716 752,812} -1,732,337||Canal Zone 
2,158,650) ~ 2,304,032) 6,710,309 (Panama)... 875 3,785 27,041 
aan eco 1 ey BG oa aes 419 17,056 19,488 
Kentucky AT6,24 5 ; : e Territory 
Tennessee 677,686 708,981} 1,946,154!| of Hawali.... 151,177 166,160 391,410 
Puerto Rico.... 110,983 97,052 257,384 
7,166,957| 9,173,609) 23,269,539|| American 
2,041,980] 5,758,801; 7,491,816 Samoa...... 19 1,129 1,292 
30,621 1,658,205) 3,107,894!|Virgin Islands 
6,473,580} 12,438,079 of the U.S... 1,204 2,370 4,058 
2,683,483] 5,251,4 — —= 
1,557,291) 2,969,292!/Total posses... 284,641 320,731 776,858 
1,374,533} © 2,971,580||Tot. U. S. and 
982,718} 2,234,709 possessions.| 49,828,162] 78,753,673/165,244,044 
1,645,710} 4,209,000 
lot. Midw.Sts.| 10,558,206] 20,134,321] 40,673,850 


*investment figures above are for U. S. Government securities, direct and guaranteed obligations. 
Beit investancnt totals follow: Obligations of States and political sub-divisions, $6,657,230,000; Other 
sonds. notes and debentures $5,505,232,000; Corporate stocks, including stocks of Federal Reserve banks, 


$520,089,000. : : = 
Annual Fire Losses in the United States 
Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commerce 


Year Loss Year Loss Year | Loss Year | Loss 
$$$ a ee ee ee CaS Sip aE RAIL py a? Sp RBs EEE 
611,800||1917....... $289,535,050||1928...... . /$464,607.102|/1939.......|$275,102,119 
tie cree Foe 08 "709||1918.......| 353,878,876}|1929,....., 459,445,778]||1940 285.878.697 
908....5:. 217'885,350||/1919....... 501,980.624||1941.. : | 303,895,000 
DOT. 188,705, 150||1920.....-- 451,643,866||1942 14.295,0u0 
Se aoe 214/003,300|/1921....... 00,859,554/|1943 73,000,000 
B10. 2+ | ot 7'004'575||1922... 20. 271,453, 189}|1944 437,273,000 
B22. 6,438,900||1923....... 271,197,296}| 1945 484.274.000 
913.......| 203,763,550||1924. d Z 235,263,401||1946. . 554,070,000 
DPA acts 3 221.439,350||1925, x ‘| 266,659,449|| 1947 647,860,000 
VB oes ois. 172,033,200)|1926. 254,959,423|/1948 715,074,000 
BEB cries 958'377,952||1927.....- 258,477,944|| 1949 667,536,000 


Fires cost annually in the United 


a Se ee 'e  —_—=” ae eet ses iti, ee ee ie Oy; ee ae os 


; A od nl ; ‘ ‘ 4) f ‘ 
hae | 4 7 eo - ’ - =; 


~~ 684 Finance—Bank Clearings, Suspensions, Gold Reserves; Foreign 
r.’ -Clearings in Chief United States Cities 


os. }861,2 } 041, 2182, 

ag rr 1 38,885,781 24,713,924 
35 t Ba 000] 35,806,922 953,253 23,177,703) 
St. Louis 


= : 
743 
1,295,113 
1 


1925..... 
t 


tases 


DS pat 


abe 


or 


; 


AO 


518.7! 
187,62 
14,754,868 6,097,6 


Bank Suspensions : 
Source; Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, durin 
the periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does n 
include banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closing 
some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). 


e Suspen- Suspen- 
sions Deposits sions Deposits 


167,555,000 


1,456 
4.004 


which had not been licensed by June 30, 1933. : 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange 


Ne- | Swit- Ar- 
Pp Unit, Ger- in es U.S. Bel- |Can- Ja-| E 
December | U. S. King. France poe eer were Spain SR: Italy aiunaleda Sens Jaa aia 


— 


718 | 2,100 | 528 

1,648 | 4,395 | 33 

2)584 | 2,995 

2689 | 2,564 | 28 

7690 | 2'430 9 
1 | 2,709 | 29 
1 | 2,000 | ‘29 
1 | 2000 | 29 
1 | 2,000} 29 
1 | 2,000 | 29 | 500] 965 | 91 |..°:: 
VP 27771 $29) 500 14158 | 105 folic. | ad be ae 
2)/53,090 1 ss | 270 1842 OES, aie adial 78h SOU Clos Og meee 
1 796 1 +48 [266 11,430°). 11-15 (e281 7388) base Morel cse 
1 $48 2° CR 2SD HE SHS Si TT alee eee ie: oT ote Ah | att ranean 
1 648 15 1) 6S 88 a oe 96 Bil. seen 
1 523 195 |1,504 | 85 |..... 252 | 698 | 496 


1949 Gold Reserves in other countries (in millions of dollars)—Brazil 317; Chile 40; Colombia 52: 
Cuba 299; Denmark 32; Egypt 53; Hungary 41; Iran 140; Java 178; New Zealand 27; Norway 51; 
Peru 28; South Africa 128; Sweden 70; Turkey 154; Uruguay 178; Venezuela 373; B. I, S, 68! 
16 other countries 330. 


United States Foreign Exchange Rates ‘ 


Currencies based on sterling quoted in dollars and cents; all others quoted in cents : 
of a cent. (Gold rate $35 per ounce.) wud acca 


Country and par Nov. 6, 1950 


Europe 
Great Britain ($2.80 per pound).........- 2.801% 
Beletume(se per franc) 22.6...) ee ve ele le bee 1.9914 
Denmark (14.45c per krone).:............ 14.52 
France (350 francs per dollar)........,... 0.2858 
Holland (3.80 guilders per dollar).......... 6.30 
Italy (average exchange rate is 624,81 to the 
dollar) . 
Norway (14.00 cents per krone)....,.,... 14,03 
Portugal (28.75 escudos per dollar)........ 3.50 
Sweden (5.18 kronor per dollar)........... 19.3 


: ) 38 
Switzerland (parity changed Sept. 28, 1936; new 
value not yet determined) 
Other Continents 
Australia ($2.24 per pound)............... 2.21 
Canada (new, value not determined) (Free) 96.06 


‘a. U, % 

f oe her U. S. Government’. . 
©. State and local government 
__d. Corporate and other... . 
juidation of mortgage debt*. 
Liquidation of debt not else- 
_where classifieds....... 
- Total liquid sav’ 
Nonfarm dwelling: 


Sa 


ernment saving. 
Includes Armed Forces Leave bonds. 


ations, insurance and securities. 


ion. 


Th ah ore 


; Finance—Individual Savings; Counterfeit Money 
Saving by Individuals in the United States? 
Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 
(Billions of dollars) 


3 "1950 
1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | Jan. 


‘Includes unincorporated business saving of the types specified; does not include corporate or 


Pee ated ee ty ore ee 


f Mar. 

+19.1)+10.6)+ 2.0}— 13)/— 1.2)/— 0.7 
+ 1.1)+ 1.2)/+ 1.2/4 12/4+ 1.4/+ 0.4 
+. 8.6/+ 7.6/+ 7.1/+ 6.8/+ 6.0/— 0.3 
+ .3.5)+ 3.4/+ 3.7/+ 3.5/4 3.8)/+ L1 
+ 5.1/+ 3.5/4 3.4}+ 3.4/4 2.2)— L4 
+ 9.9'+ 0.7}+ 3.6/+ 4.0/4 3.9/4 16 
+. 6.9/+ 0.9/4+ 1.8)4+-2.1/+ 1.5/+ 0.4 
+ 3.6)— 0.4/4 0.5}— 1.0) (*) |4+ 04 
— 0.2/— 0.4/+ 0.4)/+ 1.0/+ 0.8)+ R3 
— 0.4/+ 0.6)/-+ 10)+ Ls/+ 15) 05 
— 0.2)— 3.2)—-4.1)/— 41)— 3.5)/— Lo 
0.8|—.3.3}—, 3.4[— 2.5}— 2.3)-+ 06 
37.6) +-12.9)+ 6.5 4.3)+ 4.3/+ 0.6 
1.4 4.5|+ 6:8 9.1/4 8.8/4 2.4 
8.5| + 16.5|+ 22.0] + 23.5) +24.4/+ 5.9 
47,.4| + 33.9|+35.2|+36.9| +-37.5|+ 8.8 


2After deducting change in bank loans made for the purpose of purchasing or carrying securities, 


Mortgage debt to institutions on one-to-four family nonfarm dwellings. 

SLargely attributable to purchases of automobiles and other durable consumers’ goods, although 
uding some debt arising from purchases of consumption goods. The other segments of individuals’ 
have been allocated to the assets to which 


they pertain, viz., saving in savings and loan 


struction of one-to-four family nonfarm dwellings less net acquisition of properties by non- 
dividuals. Also includes a small amount of construction by non-profit institutions. 

onsumer expenditures on durable goods as estimated by the Department of Commerce. 

Yote: Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. Asterisk (*) indicates less than $50 


Counterfeit Money, Forged Checks, Savings Bonds 


There is more counterfeiting today than at 
any time in the past ten years. The U. S. 
Secret Service, Treasury Department, urges 
money handlers to examine currency care- 
fully for their cwn protection. 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT BILLS 


Compare a suspected bill with a genuine of the 
ne type and denomination. Observe three 


S: 
oe Portrait 


ounterfeit—Dull, smudgy, or unnaturally white 
@ scratchy. Squares in oval background usually 
rk and broken. 
Genuine—Stands out distinctly. Eyes appear 
elike. Tiny squares in background are clear. 

Colored Seal 
Counterfeit—Saw-tcoth points around rim are 
ually broken off and uneven. Color maybe 
hter or darker than genuine. 
Genuine—Saw-tooth points around Trim are even 
d sharp. : 
Paper 

Sounterfeit—Generally-has no colored threads. 
£ they may be imitated by red and blue pen and 


pepnise—Eas tiny red and blue threads scattered 


roughout. 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT COINS 


Drop coins on hard surface. Genuine coins have 
N-like ring. Most counterfeits sound dull, 
eel all coins. Most counterfeit coins feel greasy. 
rrugated outer edge of genuine silver coins is 
a ead regular. Edge of counterfeits is uneven, 
joked, or missing in places. 
Sut edges of questionable coins. Most counter- 
ts can ibe easily cut with a knife. Genuine coins 
snot easily cut. : . se 
silver coins with acid. Scrape coin an 
Ree dcon of acid. If coin is not silyer it will 
m black at once. Acid for testing silver coins 


made with: 
Silver Nitrate 


WStitled WAtER Eo recto ica. 8U 08. 
ae aatution may be purchased for a few cents in 


y drug store. 
FORGED CHECKS 


me estimates have placed losses from worth- 

Eihedes as high as $300,000.000 @ year. The 
et Service is engaged in a “know your en- 
sers’ campaign against those who steal and 
ge Government checks and has prepared the 
lowing rules for guidance: 


IF YOU CASH CHECKS 


Know your endorser—require identification! In- 
sist that a person presenting a check identify him- 
self as the person entitled to that check. 


Before accepting any check, ask yourself this 
question: ‘‘If this check is returned as a forgery, 
can I locate the forger and recover my loss?’’ 


Insist that all checks be endorsed in your pres- 
ence. If a check is already endorsed, ask that it 
be endorsed again, then compare the handwriting. 


Require all checks to be initialed by the employee 
who pays out money for them, or who approves 
such payment. 


IF YOU RECEIVE CHECKS BY MAIL 


Be at brome, or have a member of your family 
at home, when checks are due to be delivered. If 
bat Ai the checks they cannot be stolen from your 
ma x, 


Print your name clearly on your mail box. Equip 
the box with a lock if you have not already done 
so. A lock may prevent a loss: 


Cash your checks in the same place each month 
This will make identification easier. 

Do not endurse your check until-you.are in the 
presence of the person you will ask to cash it. 

Millions of the checks issued by the Government 
go to dependents of men in the armed forces, to 
Social Security pensioners, to war veterans, to 
farmers, to holders of Government bonds, and 
others. When these checks are stolen, the payees 
may be deprived of some of the necessities of life 


SAFEGUARD YOUR BONDS 


Your Savings Bonds are safer to hold than cash 
and they grow in value while cash does not, Yet 
thieves manage to break in and steal. Every year 
the Secret Service arrests scores of offenders. who 
have stolen, forged and fraudulently cashed Sayv- 
ings Bonds. You can’t lose. The Treasury Depart- 
ment will replace any Savings Bonds lost, stolen, 
mutilated or destroyed. You can help the Secret 
Service track down offenders and make it easier 
for the Government to replace lost or stolen bonds 
Here’s how: 

Keep your bonds in a safe deposit box or some 
other safe place. 

Keep a recerd of the serial number's, amounts, 
and dates of issue in a separate place, apart from 
the bonds themselves. 

Give prompt notice of your loss, with serial num- 
bers, issue dates (month and year), denominations 
(maturity value), and name and address of the 
owner to the Division of Loans and Currency, 
Treasury Department, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
64, 11 
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N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: : 


York Stock Exchange 


Stocks Bond Seats * Sto 
Year ——$———— 
(Cal.) Shares Par Value | High , Low 
Dollars 


No. | Dollars 
138,981,000| 579,293,00 


33 
SEF 
fo 
Bs 


38 


i 00 
260,569,000/1,026,254,0 22 85,00 
163,705,000) '634,863,000| 94,000 65,000 599 70,000 
172,497,000 000| 74,000) 38,000}/1 "749 60,000 
227;636,000|3 000|115;000) 85,000 671 35,000 
3 2,210 000} 99,000)|1 298 30,000 
2 000 |625,000|525,000 765 : 
2 01,800 |480,000|205,000 018 7 
2'969,848,000/322,000|125,000 575 E 
2'991:244,000|185,000| 68,000 312 97,000 
81 3/355,646,000|250,000| 90, 894 70.000 
ser eae ese 3490" 458'000 1as000 be,000 P 393208 403 $9000 
496,046,869|3,339,458,000!174,000| 89,000 a 


*Record high. = 
er of fie close of business Dec. 31, 1949, there were 1,457 stock issues, aggregating 2,265,671 
shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total market value of $76,291,958,439, ¥ 


N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: New York Curb Exchange 


Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges Yearly volumes 


Stocks Bonds High | Low Date Stocks Bonds 


$500,533,000/$37,500| $8,500|/1939.....| 45,729,888] 444,497,000 
513,551,000 254,000 150,000]| 1940. 42,928.37 303,902;000 
981,297,000]137,500| 40, 1942 22'301,852 
929,433,000] 55,000] 1 71,374,283 

50,000 71,081,783 


050, H 194 2 
104,178,8' 35,000) 19,000//1948..... 59,757,000) 
49, f 49,636,000 


Bureau of the Mint 
Source: Bureau of the Mint 


The first United States Mint was established in The Bureau of the Mint manufactures all dom 
Philadelphia, Pa., then the nation’s capital, by the | tic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, sa 
Act of April 2, 1792 which provided for gold, silver | guards the Government’s holdings of mone 
and copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the | metals, administers the issuance -of Treas 
Mint was a function of the Secretary of State, but | licenses for acquisition, possession and use of go 
it. became (1799) an independent agency reporting | for business purposes. Other activities include ¢ 
directly to the President. When the Coinage Act | refining of gold and silver, coinage for fore 
of 1873 was passed, all mint and assay office ac- | governments, manufacture of medals for the arm 
tivities were placed under a newly organized | services, manufacture of coinage dies and platin 
Bureau of the Mint in the Department of the | assay utensils, and special assays of bullion 
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Treasury. ores. 54 
COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, BY MINTS, CALENDAR YEAR 1949 q 
Phila- San Fran- Total Total | 
Denomination delphia cisco Denver value pieces | 
SILVER: | 
Half dollars, regular............. $2,807,000.00) $1,872,000.00) $2,060,300.00 


$6,739,300.00) 13,478,600 
Half dollar, commemorative...... 4 
Booker T. Washington..... 


Sra 2.00 6,002.00 6,002.00 
uarter dollars 


6,002. 006. 
2,328,000.00],............ 2,517,100.00 i 
5,094,000.00| 1,351,000.00 cet 400.00] 7,048,400.00) 70,484, 


TDUGAB, cpacce trie » ) 484,000 
Meg silver. .| 8,235,002.90) 3,229,002.00 ,186,802.00 i ) 
MI : 
Five-cent pieces. ......5....6. 3,032,600.00 485,800.00} 1,824,900.00] 5,348,300.00/106, O 
One-cent pieces............06. 2,177,750.00 642,900.00) 1,531,325.00] 4,351,975.00 43e 19" 
Total’minor,.............. 5,210,350.00! 1,128,700.00| 3,356,225.00| 9,695,275.00|542,063, ov 
Total domestic coinage. ...|_13,445,352.00| 4,357,702.00! 10,543,027.00| 28,346,081.00|645,442,5 12 


COINAGE EXECUTED FOR GOVERNMENTS OTHER THAN UNITED STATES (PIECES) 


China 30,000,000, Cuba 23,050,000, Dominican Republic 3,000,000, Ethiopia 32,000,000, 
asta 9,000,000, Mexico 2,000,000 Saudi-Arabia 10,000,000, Venezuela 32,637 
Tota , ’ . 


United States Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts! 
Source; Treasury Department 


Year Internal Year 
(Fiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs 


Internal — 


Revenue ~ 


Internal 
Revenue 


Year ; 
(Fisecal)| Customs 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Doll Dol 
1930.. .|587,000,903 39... 854. 
1934... .|313,484,302 ahi 

1935,, .|3843,353,034 
1936. .|386,811,594 
1937... |486,356,599 a 
1938.. .'359,187,250' 5.674,318.4371'1944. . . 


1Gross. Not reduced by approprations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
refunds of receipts. : 


bi Fa 
f 


Auto- 


Total | mobile 


Ws, ule i 
June (p)} 19,680 
July (p)| 20,340 


nee—Credit Sales; Store Sales; Engraving and Printing; Gold Value 687 
Consumer Credit Statistics 


F Source: Federal Reserve System 
(Bstimated amounts outstanding. 4 


Instalment credit 
Sale credit 


In millions of dollars) 
Non instalment credit 


Total : 
nee oe - Brey Charge} ets 
stal- ac- ice 
Other |-Loans!| ment oak counts | credi 
credit: loans? c 
1,104 656 4,133 1,949 1,611 573 
865 817 2,812 1,048 1,292 472 
1,721 1,967 ,698 1,488 1,650 560 
1,802 143 3,975 601 1,764 610 
1,135 1,431 3,530 1,369 1,513 64: 
707 1,119 B77 1,192 1,498 bse 
691 1,170 3,742 1,255 1,758 729 
715 1,422 4,273 1,520 1,981 Wiz 
1,104 2,352 6,191 2,263 3,054 |, 874 
1,935 348 7,239 2,707 3,612 920 
2,567 4,072 7,719 902 3,854 963 
3,096 4,650 7,889 2,988 3,905 992 
2,995 4,662 7,508 3,003 3,506 999 
2,957 4,671 7,242 3,001 233 1,008 
2,979 4,743 7,225 3,009 3,211 1,005 
3,041 4,811 7,298 3,048 3,241 1,009 
3,133 4,934 7,418 3,100 | 3,290 1,028 
3,205 5,113 7,572 3,147 3,392 1,033 
3,350 5,264 7,732 3,193 3,520 1,019 


{p)—Preliminary. 1Includes repair and modernization loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. 


oninstalment consumer loans (single-payment 


loans of commercial banks and pawnbrokers). 


Department Store Sales, Index Numbers and Value 


at 296 Department Stores 
Source: Federal Reserve System 


Index numbers without seasonal 


adjustment, 1941 average=100 
2 P Sales Stocks Outstand- 
Year and month Saies during month (total for (end of ing orders 
month) month) (end of 
Instal- | Charge month) 
; Total Cash ment account 

1941 average........- 100 100 100 100 $156,000,000/$419,000,000/$194,000,000 
1942 average. . 114 131 82 102 179,000,000} 599,000,000) 263,000,000 
1943 average. . 130 165 71 103 204,000,000] 509,000,000) 530,000,000 
1944 average......... 145 188 65 112 227,000,000} 535,000,000} 560,000,000 
1945 average. ........ 162 211 67 125 255,000,000} 563,000,000} 729,000,000 
1946 average......... 202 242 101 176 318,000,000} 715,000,000} 909,000,000 
1947 average. ........ 214 237 154 200 337,000,000} 826,000,000} 552,000,000 
1948 average......... 225 236 192 219 352,000,000} 912,000,000) 465,006,000 
1949 average........ J 213 216 198 213 333,000,000] 859,000,000] 350,000,000 
BOTA 5 03-6 vv ves 164 162 174 164 256,000,000} 787,000,000] 390,000,000 
URS Sein tei ieeo 156 152 183 155 247,000,000} 854,000,000} 393,000,000 

1S Ee oa Sy ee 203 199 230 203 320,000,000} 920,000,000) 326,000,000 

2 Se | aaa a ear 204 202 214 205 319,000,000] 926,000,000} 271,000,000 
A ae 212 205 226 217 330,600,000} 906,000,000} 248,000,000 
PRU Rh cs etna ss 203 199 208 208 317,000,000} 833,000,000} 369,000,000 
UL) Fe nis. cit Sores 184 173 256 182 292,000,000} 788,000,000) 697,000,000 


(p) Preliminary. 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing~of the 
Treasury Department ‘manufactures all paper 
money and other securities of the Federal Govern- 
ment including postage, reveliue, adhesive postal 
note and war savings, stamps and postal savings 
certificates. The Bureau also prints Government 
ehecks, drafts, commissions, transportation re- 
quests, warrants, and other items. 

The quantity of printings delivered during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1950 totaled 729,297,594 
sheets comprising approximately 44,398,578,888 in- 
dividual items of call classes of work. This amount 
included 1,211,220,000 silver certificates, the major- 
ity of which were one dollar bills, 48,780,000 United 
States notes and 383,724,000 Federal Reserve notes 
or a total of 1,643,724,000 currency notes having 
a@ face value of $6,503,940,000. 

Other classes of work produced and delivered 
fncluded 64,451,000 United States savings bonds; 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


23,295,475 pieces of other type bonds, notes, postal 
savings certificates, and miscellaneous. securities; 
6,940,000 Cuban silver certificates; 503,627,117 sheets 
of miscellaneous postage and revenue comprising 
42,372,420,336 stamps having a total value of 
$4,879,903,695; as well as 16,815,544 sheets of checks, 
commissions, Government requests for transporta- 
tion, together with numerous miscellaneous forms 
aggregating 287,748,077 individual pieces. 

The total weight of the paper used in the produc- 
tion of all classes of currency for the fiscal year 
1950 amounted to 1,801 tons, Approximately 204 
tons of paper were required for United States sav- 
ings bonds and other Government securities and 
3,788 tons for postage, revenue, checks and mis- 
cellaneous items. Approximately 1,464 tons of ink 
were consumed in the printing of currency and 373 
tons for bonds, notes, various classes of stamps, 
checks and miscellaneous items, 


Source: 

The unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. An 
ounce of fine gold means an ounce of pure gold. 
The President proclaimed. (Jan. 31, 1934) the 
United States gold dollar to be 15 5/21 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine, which is equivalent to $35 
fine troy ounce; the previous value of gold was 
67 per fine ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8 
erains of gold nine-tenths fine. Weighings are made 
a troy ounces and decimals thereof. Jewelers use 
the penny-weight and grain. The troy pound never 
js used. The grain is the same in both troy and 
avoirdupois measure but the ounce and the pound 
are not the same. The troy ounce contains 480 


ins and the troy pound 5,760 grains, there being 
2 ounces to the pound, The avoirdupois ounce con- 


7 


Value and Weight of Gold 


Director of the Mint 


tains 43742 grains and the avoirdupois pound 
contains. 7,000 grains, there being 16 ounces to the 
pound. The iroy ounce is about one-tenth heavier 
than the avoirdupois ounce. 

A 14.1 inch cube of gold weighs a ton. 

U. S. Government gold is held at the Mint 
Institutions which are the Mints in Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and Denver; Assay Offices in New 
York and Seattle; and the Gold Bullion Depository 


jin Fort Knox, Ky., where about $12,500,000,000 of 


the United States gold assets, totaling $24,300, 000,- 


000 is held in 1950. 
The Government’s silver vault is at West Point, 


on the Hudson, and silver from New York was 
moved there in 1938 and 1940. 


sar. 


t 


f 


od pS. allied 


Existing law governing Federal income tax and 
other internal revenue taxes is embodied in the 
Internal Revenue Code, The most recent amend- 
ments to the Code are contained in the Reyenue 
Act of 1945 (approved Noy. 8, 1945) and the Rey- 
enue Act of 1948, enacted over the President’s veto 
(April 2, 1948). The 1945 Act is primarily a tax 
reduction measure for 1946 and 1947, with some 
relief for. 1945 in the form of additional allowances 
to noncommissioned officers and enlisted men in 
the armed forces and special treatment of war loss 
Yecoveries of corporations for purposes of the de- 
clared value excess profits tax. The 1948 Act is 
both a tax reduction and tax equalization bill. The 
tax reduction features, applicable only to individ- 
uals, include a general increase in exemptions, a 
reduction in tax rates, and special exemptions for 
those over 65 and for the blind. The tax-equaliza- 
tion features of the bill apply both to the individual 
income tax and to the estate and gift taxes. They 
are designed to produce uniform treatment for 
eaercigiag of common-law and community property 
States. G 

The income tax applies to individuals and to 
corporations. Partnerships, as such, are not taxed, 
their members reporting the income in their own 
returns. Estates and trusts are subject to the same 
income tax rates as individuals, but there are cer- 
tain differences in the computation of tax lability 
because estates and trusts include the interests of 
Separately taxable beneficiaries. 


INDIVIDUAL TAXES 

Changes of Law: The present method of collect- 
ing taxes on individuals is commonly known as the 
pay-as-you-go system. Under it, most individ- 
uals pay all or a large part of their income 
tax during the year in which they receive their 
income. The tax is withheld from their wages or 
paid in quarterly installments as estimated tax 
or both. Since these payments do not exactly equal 
the actual tax liability, it is necessary for each 
taxpayer to file a return at the end of the year 
showing his actual tax liability, so that any addi- 
tional amount-due may be collected or any over- 
payment made may be refunded. 

The withholding rate on wages was increased 
on Oct, 1, 1950 from 15 percent to 18 percent. 

For the calendar year 1950, it is not necessary to 
make separate computations of normal tax and 
surtax, A tentative combined normal tax and sur- 
tax is computed at variable rates that begin at 20 
percent (3 percent normal tax plus 17 percent sur- 
tax) and increase by steps, frequently called 
brackets, to successively higher percentages for 
larger amounts of income. This tentative combined 
tax is then reduced by 13 percent of the first $400 
tentative tax, over $400 and not in excess of $100,- 
000 reduced by $52 plus 9 percent of the excess of 
over $400, over $100,000 reduced by $9,016 plus 7.3 
percent of the tentative tax over $100,000, For tax- 
able years beginning on and after Oct. 1, 1950 there 
is no reduction in tax. 

The maximum amount of combined normal tax 
and surtax. whieh may be imposed on any taxpayer 
is 80 percent of net income. 

In computing the combined normal tax and sur- 
tax, there is a uniform exemption of $600 per tax- 
payer, whether single or married, an additional 
exemption of $600 if he or she was 65 before the 
close of his or her taxable year, and an additional 
exemption of $600 if he or she was blind at close of 
such year. If a taxpayer is married and makes a 
Separate return, and if the wife or husband has no 
§ross income for the calendar year in which the 
taxable year of the taxpayer begins and is not the 
dependent of another taxpayer, all of their ex- 
emptions can be claimed in the return. There is 
also an exemption of $600 for each dependent for 
whom the taxpayer furnishes more than half the 
Support, provided the claimed dependent (1) is 
closely related to the taxpayer, (2) had less than 
$500 of gross income, and (3) does not file a joint 
return with a spouse. ‘ 

Employers must withhold the tax from wages 
paid to their employees. Since the purpose of 
withholding income tax from wages is the collec- 
tion at the source of approximately full tax liability 
on at least the first $5,000 of wages, the amount 
Which the employer is required to withhold de- 
pends (a) on the amount of wages or salary, and 
(b) on the, number of withholding exemptions 
claimed by the employee in a statement which he 
may file with his employer for withholding pur- 
poses. If no such statement is filed with the 
employer, the latter will be required to withhold on 
the gross wages, thus increasing the credit which 
the employee may report on his return as tax 
Paid at the source. After the end of each year 
or at the end of employment, employers must 
furnish to each employee from whose wages tax 
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LAW SUMMARIES 
Federal Income Tax Law 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


has been withheld, or would have been v 
such employee imed 1 


Filing Requirements 
United States (including had 
or more of gross income in the taxable one 
Siuihpt Bo tex should be omitted. sg, 

oO m 
wos of Heturn’ There are three methods of 


han $5, 
wholly of wages shown on Withholding S. 
or raat wages and not more than a total of 
$100 of other wages, dividends, and interest. 
Withholding Statements, Form W-2, should b 
attached to the return. The tax will be figured 

the Government. si 

2. Short-form Return—If income was less be | 
$5,000, Form 1040 may be used as a short-f 
return by computing the tax according to the 
table on page 4. If income was wholl; 
salaries, wages, dividends, and interest, only page 
1 need be filled in; but if other Income was re= 
ceived, page 2 should also be filled in with nece: 
sary information. Pages 3 4 should be to. 
off and discarded. Forms may be obtained fr 
your Collector, post office or bank. i 

Long-form Return—If income of $5,000 oF 
more was received, or if any deductions are heii 
claimed on the return, Form 1040 should be us 
as a long-form return, computing the tax liabili 
on page 3. Instructions accompanying the form 
should be followed in completing the form. ‘ 

SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 4 

The social security tax rates on employees were 
raised to one and one-half percent for the year 
Pokus CORPORATE TAXES 

Normal Tax: Calendar yéar 1950—On all normal 
net income the rate‘is 23 

Year speginning on Cy r July 1, 1950—All 
normal tax net income rate is 25 percent. . = 

Surtax: Calendar year 1950—On surtax net in= 
come over $25,000 rate is 19 percent. There is no 
surtax on net incomes under $25,000. 

Year heginning on and after July 1 ,1950—Surtax 
ane income rate is 20 percent on net income over 
25,000. 

Excess Profits Tax: The excess profits tax was 
repealed for taxable years beginning after De= 
cember 31, 1946; however, for the purpose 
of a two-year carry-back to 1944 and 1946) 
the law retains the unused excess profits credit for 
1946. A special computation is provided for fiscal- 
year taxpayers. For fiscal years begun in 1945 and 
ending in 1946, the unused excess profits cre 
carry-back is allowed in full, but the excess profi 
tax is prorated to an amount which bears the 
same proportion to the total tentative tax for the 
entire fiscal year as the number of days in ¢ 
taxable year prior to Jan. 1, 1946, bears to the tot 


number of days in the entire fiscal year, For fise: 
years beginning in 1946 and ending in 1947, the 
unused excess profits credit carry-back is pra- 
rated to an amount which bears the same pro-= 
portion to the total tentative credit. for the entire 
fiscal year as the number of days in the taxable 
year prior to Jan. 1, 1947, bears to the total num= | 
ber of days in the entire fiscal year, The post- i 
war credit of 10% of excess profits tax paid has 
been repealed by the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, 

permitting corporations to cash in their post-war 
bonds as early as Jan. 1, 1946. 


CAPITAL STOCK AND DECLARED VALUE 
EXCESS-PROFITS TAX : 


The capital stock tax and the declared value 
excess-profits tax have been repealed, effective for 
taxable years ending after June 30, 1945, and 
June 30, 1946, respectively. 


ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 


An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen or resident of the United States. whose 
gross estate, including insurance, exceeds $60,000 
in value at the time of death. In the case of a 
nonresident not a citizen a return must be file 
if his gross estate in the United States at the time 
of his death exceeds $2,000. The return must be 
filed within 15 months after the decedent’s death, . 
The estate tax rates:range from 3 percent on bes | 
portion of the net estaté not over $5,000 to 77 per- 
cent on the portion of the net estate in excess of 


‘ 


. yl 


=] rs 


Y 


1950 INCOME 
Fine snrtax (excess over 3% shown below). 


6 he net income is: 
. Not over $2,000 
2,000 but not over 
4,000 but not over ,000 


$6,000 but not over 8,000 ~ 
$10,000 
$12,000 
$14,000 
,000 but not over $16,000 
$16,000 but not over $18,000 
18,000 but not over $20,000 
i Saenae 
$32,000 


$44,000 but not over - $50,000 

$50,000 but not over 

$60,000 but not over 

$70.000 but not over $ 

$80,000 but not over $90,000 
Over $90.000 but not over $100,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000 
Over $150,060 but not over $200,000 
Over $200,000 


(B) 


“(AY es) 


Net estate not 
exceeding — 


_ Net estate 
equalins— Fax on 
amount in 


column (A) 


For basic estate tax 
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TAX RATES 


a Sa | Sal 


the amoun 
Pia "Pheretore. all results indicated by” this table 
surtax, The tentative rates shown below were m ; 


20% 

$400, plus 22% of excess over . $2,000 
$840, plus 26% of excess over $4,000 
$1,360, plus 30% of excess over $6,000 

$1,960, plus 34% of excess over trie 

$2'640, plus 38% of excess over $ 9, 
400, plus 43% of excess over $12,000 
$4,260, plus 47% of excess over Cg 

$5,200, plus 50% of excess over $16,0 
36,200, plus 53% of excess over $18,000 
$7,260, plus 56% of excess over $20,000 
380, plus 59% of excess over $22,000 
$10,740, plus 62% of excess over $26,000 
$14,460, plus 65% of excess over $32,000 
$18,360, plus 69% of excess over $38,000 
$22,500, plus 72% of excess over $44,000 
$26,820, plus 75% of excess over $50,000 
$34,320, plus 78% of excess over $60,000 
$42,120, plus 81% of excess over $70,006 
$50,220, plus 84% of excess over $80,000 
620, plus 87% of excess over $90,000 
$67,320, plus 89% of exeess over $100,000 
$111,820, plus 90% 


$156.820. plus 91%, 


TABLE FOR COMPUTATION OF ESTATE TAX 


of excess over $150,000 
of excess over $200,000 


(2) - 
For total gross taxes (basic and 


additicual) (Tentative Tax) 


Rate of tax on 


Tax on 
amount in 
column (A) 


excess over 
amount in 
column (A) 


Percent 
. “Seas $5,000 BE cite See | a ee BR exticigicl xt 

$5,000 10,000 $50 1 $150 
10,000 20,000 100 1 500 
0,000 30,000 200 1 1,600 
30,000 40,000 300 1 3,000 
40,000 50,000 400 1 4,800 
50, 60,000. 500 2 7,000 
60,000 100,000 700 2 9,500 
100,000 10,00: 1,500 3 20,700 
200,000. 250,000 4,500 4 0,700 
\ 250,000 00,000 6,500 4 65,700 
0,000 500,000 12,500 5 113,700 

500,000 ,00' 17,500 5 145,70 
600,000 750,000 22,500 6 180,700 
750,000 800,000 31,500 6 233,200 
800,000 1,000,000 34,500 7 251,700 
1,000,000 1,250,000 48,500 8 325,700 
1,250,000 1,500,000 68,501 8 423,200 
1,500,000 2,000,0' 88,500 9 f 528,200 

,000,0: 2,500,000 133,500 10 753,2 
2,500,000 3,000,000 183,500 11 998,200 
3,000,000 ,300,000 238,500 12 1,263,200 
3,500,000 4,000,000 298,500 13 1,543,200 
4,000,000 5,000,000. 363,500 14 1,838,200 
5,000,000 6,000,000 503,500 15 2,468,200 
6,000,000 7,000,000 653,500 16 3,138,200 
7,000,000 ,000,000 813,500 17 3,838,200 
8,000,000 9,000,000 983,500 18 4,568,200 
9,000,000 ° 10,000,0G0 1,163,500 19 5,328,200 
POOR OOO Yoke wileee 4d Mtee 1,353.500 20 6,088,200 
EXCISE TAXES 


The tax on furs applies (a) to articles made of 
fur on the hide or pelt, and (b) to articles of which 
fur is a2 component material where the value of 
the fur is greater than three times the value of 
the next most valuable component material. Other 
excise tax rates are: . 


Wartime Rate 


le for each 5c or 
major fraction 
$20 per table 
$20 per alley 


Admissions 


‘Billiard and Pool Tables’.:../.... 
Bowling Alleys 


Cabarets, Roof Gardens, etc..... 20% 
Dues, Initiation or i 
Membership Fees. ........... 20% 
ectric Light Bulbs 0% 


elry, Furs, Toilet Preparations 


Luggage, Handbags, Billfolds, 
Toilet Kits ... 


Local Telephone Service 

Long Distance Telephone Service 

Telegraph, Cable or Radio 
Messages within U. S. 

Travel Tickets, Seats and Berths 


EIGN, RG GNe cic) Ss ginield’ » <jaath arene 
Distilled Spirits 


Still Wines: 
Not over 14% alcohol .. 
Not over 21% alcohol . 
Not over 24% alcohol 


Rate of tax on 
excess over 
amount in 
column (A) 


Percent 


“Ico 


11 
14 


18 
22 
25 
28 
30 
30 


Wartime Rate 


A retailer's tax” 
of v0 


15% 
$8 per barrel 
$9 per proof 
gallon or wine 
gallon if below 
proof. 


15¢ per galion 
60c per gallon 
$2 per gallon 


600,000. The rate on the portion between 
000 and $100,000 is 28 percent; between $1,000,- 
(00 and $1.250,000, 39 percent; and between $5,000,- 
000 and $6,000,000, 67 percent. 
Any citizen or resident who within a calendar 


ear makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one 
Individual, or any gift of a future interest regard- 


jess of value, must file a gift tax return. 


If the 


donor was a nonresident not a citizen the gift 
tax applies only to gifts of property situated in the 


United. States. 


The return mus’ 


t be filed on or 


before March 15 following the close of the calendar 
year. In the case of a citizen or resident an ex- 
emption of $30,000 is allowable which, at the option 


‘ 


| in column 


$5,000 
10, 
20,0 
30 

40. 

50 

60. 


of the taxpayer,.may be taken all in one year or 
spread over a number of years. The gift tax rates 
range from 244 percent on the portion of the 
aggregate net gifts not over $5,000 to 5734 percent 
on the portion ef the aggregate net gifts exceeding 

,000,000. The rate on the portion between 
$1,000,000 and $1,250,000 is 2944 percent. 


How to Become a Citizen of the United States 
Source: Department of Justice; Immigration and Naturalization Service 


A person who desires to be naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States may obtain the neces- 
sary application form as well as detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases, 


Generally, a person cannot be naturalized in the 
United States unless he has been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence, 
Persons belonging to the following racial groups 
may become citizens by naturalization: white per- 
sons, Negroes, descendants of races native to North 
or South America or nearby islands, Filipinos, 
Chinese persons, and persons of races native to 
India. However, these requirements are waived. in 
the cases of certain veterans of the United States 
armed forces. 


The first step of an applicant for citizenship in 
the usual case is to make a declaration of intention 
in the office of the clerk of any naturalization 
court. The declaration may be made at any time 
after arrival in this country. A fee of $3 must be 
paid to the clerk. Many persons are exempt from 
this requirement. The most important classes of 
applicants so exempt are persons married to citi- 
zens and certain veterans of our armed forces. 


A person who is required te make a declaration 
of intention may not apply for his final citizenship 
papers until he has lived in the United States 
continuously for five: years. When he makes his 
final application he must show that he has lived 
in the State for at least the last six months. These 
residence requirements are modified in the cases 
of various exempt classes of applicants. For exam- 
ple, applicants who are married to citizens are 
required to have lived in the United States for only 
one, two, or three years, depending on the date of 
Marriage and the date of the spouse’s naturaliza- 
tion. Similarly, certain veterans of our armed 


Law Summaries—Federal Income Tax; Naturalization 
TABLE FOR COMPUTING GIFT TAX 


‘ax on amount 


Oe ee oe 
ere ~ 
ue 4 oe as 


Sateen eee 


Cort 


DODD tt et het 
HR OMmWo 


The estate and gift tax laws were amended by 
Revenue Act of 1948 to permit tax-free gifts a 
bequests between spouses, limited, however, 
one-half of the estate or gift. The amendments ali 
provide an option whereby a gift by husband 0 
wife to a third Party may be regarded as a gift o 
which one-half is made by each spouse. 


af 
4 
“a 
+ 
{ 


forces are required to establish in lieu of period 
of residence that they have served honorably 
the armed forces for the periods set forth 
special statutory provisions. 


Every person who files a petition for naturali 
tion must: 


(1) sign the petition in his own handwriting, 
physically able to write; 


(2) be able to speak English, if pl 
perabie.t Pp g physically al : 
(3) have been a person of good moral charact 


8 
until admitted to citizenship; and 
(4) sk a ae soowl cent understanding of 
our form of government and the funda at 
principles of the Constitution. = nm * 
“ 


The petitioner also is obliged to have t 
nesses who are persons of good moral coarse t 
apes aoe aeees wneeres eee have personal 

0! e applicant’s character, r 
loyalty, and other qualifications. a F 


When he files his petition, thi 

pay the clerk of the court a feo of gio na oF 

ef Ae certificate of naturalization 
e.. 


sti 


© Cosby: 
is included in| 


. When the court grants a petition for 
tion, the applicant takes an oath of Aiea : 
the ‘United States and renounces his former alles! 


| 


efontana,....4... 


Tew Hampshire!®, 


uisiana’ 


pryland’ ........ 


fassachusetts? .. . 


innesota....... 


fississippl....... 


Tew Mexico...... 


? Stata. ‘Individual ie. Fah tes: Pecuintiond 


Sopree: U. S. Treasury, Division of Tax: Research; PRs Ane BEL St BES th 1950 


Applicable 
to 


1,001- 3,000 


First 3,0) 
1- 6,000 
1-11,000 


3 Per rst 5,000 
5,001-10,000 
0,001-15,000 

2,000 


2,001- 4,000 
4,001- 6,000 


First _ 3,000 
3,001-10,000 


3,001- 47000 


First 10,000 
10,001-50,000 

Over 50,000 

Ord'ary income 

Investment in- 
come 


Earned income, 
business in- 
come and an- 
nuities — 

Capital gains 


First 1,000 


1,001- 2,0) 
2,001- 3,000 


First 2,000 
2,001- 4,006 
{ncome from in- 

tangibles 


First 10,000 
10,001-20,000 


First $1,000 


rs eed Credit 


Percentage Applicable ‘of family| for de- 
rates to 
ial rates | 
or features 
1.5 "$3, 001-$5,000 $1,500 + $3,000 
3 Over 5,000 oe wbied Rall ete eel ais 
1 6,001- 7,000 101 201 
+e 7,0 (1,600) ; (2,000) 
4 
BB 
1 11,001-25,000 4 
I 2 Over 25, ,000 5 
1 aed 
2 5 
3 ,000 6 
{An optional simplified tax table is provided.16 
1 6,001- 8,000 4 
2 8:001-10;,000 5 
3 Over 10,000 Si 
$1, 
2%; 33, “Ot , Ww% 
: $5, 001- be 000, 4%; $6, 00-87, 800 
101-$8,000, 6%; i q 
100, 8%; $10,001-$ 11.000 00, 9%; over $11.6 000 10% « 
Gross income in excess of $206 derived from dividends, 
royalties, and interest fs subject to a 2-per cent surtax, 
An optional simplified tax table is fe an 16 
1 Over 10,000 | 3 ja 20 2,000 = 200 
2 For taxable years 1949 and 1990t the net tax with. rates 
shown here has been replaced by a tax based on “‘gross 
income’”’ (defined to allow deductions in the case of in- 
come from business or real estate). The rates to be ap- 
ie to ‘'gross-income”’ ee Aenea exemptions are: 
First $3, DAP 1.25% %3,001-$10,000, 2.25%; $10,001- 
$20,000, 3.25%; $20 901-830, 000, 4.25%; $30,001-$50,- 
: 000! 5. ee over $50,000, 6.25%. 
1 7,00 1-10,900 5 1,000 2,500 400 
2 10,001-20,000 6 
3 Over 20,000 7 
oo ep Soe ee (eee ae aera map eR AR oy ne er ea) 
1.5 3,001- 4,000 5 
3 4,001- 5,000 6 ve 
4 Over 5,000 8 fae 5, 
1- 3,001- 4,000 4 151 301 | 7.502 
2 Over 4,000 5 (1,250) (2,000) (250) 
3 The amount of tax payable under these rates was re- 
duced by 50 parent for taxable years 1942-1946: 25 per- 
cent for 1947-1950. 
1 5,001- 7,000 3 600 1,200 600 
4 , Over 7,000 OAS see xba aro) all etc aaa ee a 
2 4,001- 5,000 4 201 404 101 
3 Over 5,000 5 (1,000) (2,000) (500) 
U Applicable, to tax years 1950 and 1951, the rate on in- 
; come in excess of $8,000 is 6%. An optional simplified 
tax table is provided. 
OBE AI I fe | a eae eae ated ee RD ei 1,000 2,500 400 
A creme Ree, Ail oizgdly fos (20) (50) (8) 
oe RE Bhi ACE RO BREE meee Ger, 
Po pS PY EL | 2s ey ree ie ope SM rece 1,000 a 500 600 
5 For investment income of $500 or less, the table may be 
used, thereby reducing the rate to 2%. 
An optional simplified tax return is Laer 3 16 
1 ae pares & divi-| 6 2,000 ,900 | 250 
: ems) esate ves ee ee ee 
A temporary additional tax equal to 10% of the tax for 
the years oath through 1949 (20% of the tax for the 
3 years 1950 and 1951) is imposed, A second additional 
tax equal to 3% of the tax is applicable io 1942 and sue- 
eens years. 
1 1- 7,000 6 101 30! | 102 
2 F001. 9,000 7 (1,000) (2,000) (333) 
3 9,001-12,500 8 For taxable years 1949-1958 
4 12,501-20,000 Wise an additional tax equal to 5% 
5 Over 20,00 10 of the tax is Imposed. 
1 ; 10,001-15,000 4 2,500 400 
2 ca Nase e oo sel Vacs ail ste ara tet ean 
3 ver OOO 3] GE eat Par shave en 
1 3,001- 5,0 5 -$30| 1,200 2,400 400, 
1.5-Less $5 §0GI- 7,000 |3 0 = SS) a.2s).g su by» dee cle a 
2 -Less 15 7001=-9j000: 13.5’ = GO| oie sie binis aeaitad anaes 
Over i et a = in «vin 18 peo yiieael na 
An optional simplified tax return is previded. 
1 ‘O01 haan 2 1,000 2,000 | 300 
2 @yer! > 6,000.) 4.) Uae aS a raemer a 
Average Bh ot |. epeisie Verena 200 2002 MG aero 
property Interest from savings deposits is exempt. 
Tah did: ky tet Poe RT RPE ph econ ar |e 
1 20,001-100,000| 3 1,500 2,500 | 200 
2 Over 100,000 Bes Nei ores ls a ee sé 


NAGE Who 


North Carolina!!..| First might 
ri 


North Dakota....| First 2,000 


h Carolina....| First 2,000 
phe 2,001- 4,000 


Tennessee”,. >... . Tnterest and 
dividends 


4,001- 6,000 4 
Over 6,000 5 
The rate applicable to dividends from corporations hav= 
ing at least 75 percent of their property subject to the | 
Tennessee ad valorem tax is 4 percent. P 
3,001- 4,000 4 600 
Over 4,000 | ee ees Gare sek 


SS 
S 
1 
He 
5 
AON TRON PW TWN CRW 


PAN ees ees ewe First 1,000 
a 1,001- 2,000 


2'001- 3,000 


Over i 5.5 500 1,000 500 
An optional simplified tax gable is provided.1¢ 


LS 
_ 
' 
oe. 
333 
=) 
oo 
GN PW Whe 
wa wn 


17.501 
(1,600) 


a 


4 


uc ea $3. err ele eless wile i 
i 


Dist. of Col....... Ba DOO INS) Cre IN chon etl eee - 500 
5,001-10,000 | 2 
10,001-15,000 | 2.5 


PS atten 
an wh 


‘Tax credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. Sum in parenthesis expres 
Wes uae as income exemption on assumption that latter is always deducted from lowest incom 
racket. 4 


2Tax credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. Sum in parenthesis is the 
amount by which the first dependent raises the level at which a married person or head of family 
will first become taxable. , i 


8An additional exemption of $500 is allowed a taxpayer, if blind, and his spouse, if blind, when 
separate returns are filed. : 


4An additional exemption of $750 is allowed a taxpayer over 65 years of age or blind, and spouse 
over 65 or blind, if separate returns are filed, 4 


7 
SPor taxable years 1949 and 1950 the exemptions under the temporary gross income tax are $1,040) 
for a taxpayer and $520 for a dependent. A spouse dependent upon and receiving his or her chief” 
support from the taxpayer is considered a dependent, $ 


“bax credits shown are applicable for the years 1947-1950, Permanent credits are $10 for single persons, 
$20 for married couples, and $5 for dependents. In the case of a dependent father, mother or grand- 
parent, the taxpayer may take a deduction of $450 in lieu of $7.50 tax credit. \ 


7The exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest income bracket and are? 
equivalent to the tax credits shown in parenthesis. 


SAn additional exemption of $1,000 is allowed each taxpayer and spouse if 65 years of age or overs | 


and for a taxpayer and spouse if blind, An additional credit of $600 is allowed for each dependent 
The exemptions shown consist of a specific exemption of $2,000 on earned income, in addition ent 


years of age or over. 

a personal exemption on earned income of $500 for husband or wife and a credit for each de ' 

of $250. A person whose total income from all sources does not exceed $1,000 and whose aoe Tenet H 

with his spouse’s does not exceed $1,500 may have an exemption of $1,000 on his property income. ; 
10Tax applies only to interest and dividends. % 


Additional exemptions are allowed: $1,000 for a married woman 0 
fornia wholly blind person. oman with separate income, and $1,000) 


12An additional $500 exemption is allowed taxpayers over 65 years of age or blind. r) 


18An additional exemption of $600 is allowed each taxpayer and spot 
plus $600 for taxpayer and for spouse, if blind. vi oune Ht 86, Veere. Bi one ie over) 


14For purposes of the surtax, an additional tax credit of $37.50 is allowed, 


If a joint return is filed, a spouse is considered 
ide RCRA Cok: Pp a dependent. If separate returns are filed, 


hi 
~v 


‘} 


{AM at epee led sad ips S 


oui 


Applicable to individuals with adjusted 
gross incomes of 


a ee o> 


a : s - 


Summaries—State Income Tax; Small Loan Interest Laws and Rates 693 


n optional simplified tax table which allows 10 : 5 ee 
oie ate a standard deduction is provided in eleven States for 


tandard deduction al- 
lowed on table 


$5,000 or less 6% 
5,000 or less __ % 10 
5,000 or less (after federal income tax) 5 
5,000 or less 16 
5,000 or less ig 
10'000 oe ie ( i 5 
» o1 less (gross income 
5,000 or fess i ) ie (approximately) 
"73-000 or tess 5 
* Or less 10 ; 
cat eth eraey ak wha 5,000 oc less (gross receipts) 9 {SD pEDE MATE 


_ An optional standard deduction, but not a simrlified tax table, is provided in five States and the 


District of Columbia: 


Standard 
ie deduction Maximum 
1 es RS RY aa ee eae) 
@DSAS...... eons 10% $400 
ey ae 10 500. 
Mississippi........ 8 400 


Standard 
State deduction Maximum 
Mew Xorke:. 0c. 5 10% $500 
Virginia,. 12.1), ba 500 or 250 
Dist. of Col... :... 10 500 


subsequent data by F. 


The regulation of interest rates is a form of 
lice power which is generally exercised by state 

Jatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 
Venience into four classes. 


i. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
Eyery state has established a legal or conventional 
Tate of interest which applies on judgments, on 
tured obligations, and in loan contracts in 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6 per cent a year, but in some states it is 
5 per cent. 7 per cent. or 8 per cent a year. 
2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—-Arkansas, California, Okla- 
yhoma, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
of interes restricting the maximum contract rate 
E:9 


interest. All other states, except Colorado, 
ine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may be contracted for in the 
absence of specific statutory authorization to the 
contrary. They are generally known as the usury 
Statutes. The most common maximum contract 
Tates are 6 per cent and 8 per cent a year, but a 
few. states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a 
ear. Penalties’ for infraction range from for- 
eiture of excess interest to loss of the entire 
principal and even to imprisonment. Corporations 
a usually exempted from the protection of these 
WS 
3. Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These 
statutes apply only to loans of small sums ($300 


Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 


Source: Department of Consumer Credit Studies, Russell Sage Foundation for data to June 30, 1948: 
; B. Hubachek of the Chicago Bar 


in 1916 but now often $500 or $1,000), but within 
this area they apply to all lenders not specifically 
exempted. Forty jurisdictions have comprehen- 
sive small loan statutes, most of which are modeled 
after the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, Nine of these statutes, 
however, differ substantially from the Uniform 
Law or are inoperative because the minimum 
rate is too low, The Uniform Law requires 
those engaged in the business of lending sums 
of So or less at rates in excess of those 
fixed by the usury statutes to be licensed, bonded, 
and supervised by the state banking department. 


4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specifically 
exempt certain types of lending agencies from the 
regulations of the small loan and usury statutes, 
and authorize these agencies to make higher 
charges than those allowed by the usury statutes. 
Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates are 
restricted in some states by statute and in other 
states by municipal ordinances to charges ranging 
generally from 215 to 10 per cent a month; in- 
dustrial banks or discount companies, which are 
authorized to make charges ranging generally from 
1144 to 244 per cent a month; credit unions, which 
are generally authorized to charge 1 per cent a 
month; and banks and building and loan associa- 
tions. In a few instances, such statutory authori- 
zation has been granted to single institutions. 


The states with small loan laws and the rates of 
interest as of June 15, 1950, follow: 


State Maximum rate State Maximum rate 
(Monthly, woless otherwise stated) Nebr. ..-. 36% per annum to $150; 30% per annum 
.|8% per annum $150 to $300; 9% per annum on re- 
34% mainder to $1,000 
at 10% per annum Nev ../316% to $100; 3% on remainder; $5 mint- 
214% to $100 (2% it security insured)-||y yy |. ere Pi 
Gee eee 2.08 remainder te Ne Joes. 2% bo $800; 44% on remainder to $500 
, N. M. .|5%. on loans of $50 or less; $1 mimtumum 
. 334% to $150; 274% on Ree nes charge. On larger loans 3% to $150; 2% 
.|3% to $100; 22 $100 to $300; 14% on re- $150 to $300; 1% on remainder to $500. 
mainder to $500; 12% per annum alter 10% per annum 12 months after ma- 
20 months turity and in certain other cases 
1. /1% INGEN rat 214% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 44% on 
. |34% 5 remainder to $500 
LES i: ese a 
. ¢ i 
’ ae to $100;'2?4 on remainder ane aah ecs 10% per annum, plus various fees 
-|2 7 FEI: 
LORE Data tty to $300; 1% on||Penna. ;. . 3% to $150; 2% on Rereeta as 6% per an- 
e num after f 
3% FES ae on remainder (Com-|/R 7...... 3% , = bees 
mission rate Renn =. . +. 16% per ai lus fee of 1 vi 
13% to $150; 2% on remainder (Commis- Utan Diao 13% Der SnnUny plus te5 05 E 7a ee ae 
sion tate) Vt......./244% to $125; 214% on remainder 
.13144% to $150; 214% on remainder Wa erucat 214% (Commission rate). 6% per annum 
.|34%% to $150, 274 Mae romeo after 23 months and in certain other 
er anpum mopths after maturity cases 
39, to $150; 244% on remainder; 25c|/Wash...../3% to $300; 1% on remainder to $500; 
ese, We Va....{324% t0 $150: 384% on remaind 
Se asaiale 3 ~ Va....|/814¢% to ; 236% on remainder 
as Pt ae Bae Eo per annum|)Wise...... 2 ya Ze Be 2% “to $2005 1% on re- 
one year after maturity Ss , 
Mich.....|3% to $50; 224% $50-$300; 8% on re-||Wyo..... 314%4% to $150 plus service fee of $1 aon 


mainder to $50! 
Mian,....|3% 


eae of $50 or less and recording fee 
0 


and garages, cre 
tion agencies, 2%. 
Ark3., 
Gili enecwmetai Aalesss. | KX fo mS |. S- fee BT ne, 
aaeeeeieinetat sales. ...{% | 2. |< 2 Vilecncei ete Gee : 


Towa. 
Kans,...... 
Perera eee saleg..i.)) © |. 28) 2 femssecsaf Bo jee nen : 
Ree Seren Pee y salen... Rhos, ett Naa . 
en te sales.... es ones 
Miss Tae ran (Gross receipts. . Gh pieces 216 Wholesaling, 14%; contra 


; extracting, 2%; all o 
businesses and essions 
specifically exempted, 2%. 


S 
adhesin ils naetcadilbacelealtvah elit, PE I adh 54 


.|Retail sales’, . . . 


New Mex...|Gross receipts. . 
cellaneous — businesses, 
No m@antm.icseneral sales...[ x | 8 | Sep. 8 of Bo, oe Wholesaling, 1/20%. 
No. Dak... .|Retail sales....| » 2 2 24 
Beet : pet goles: 5 Ae Sr hos wisgintet eet tas aie 
(ye etail sales... . 
tising, hotel service, aut 
Storage, 2%. ™ 
Rhode Tsl;,.|Retail sales....] x | 1 | FT Jfe...e... 14 
So. Dakota. | Retail sales eee | 
Penn, . 2 ERGPAGISBRLOR aT ee fy Be Pw Dis alfeale is astern Scat he’ | veueyeeees | 
Utah. .|Retail sales ¢ 
Wash...... Retail sales....) 3 Se 1s) RE Sa PS i ge (mE SRM] ee ge 2 he 
rons receipte= ||...) 34° 4 | ade. 3G Wes et Wholesaling (except wheat, | 
oats, corn and barley, which» 
are taxed at 1/;00%), 14 : 
manufacturing (except flour, _ 
which is taxed at fae) e 
tracting, printing, publishi 
road and bridge construction, | 
14 %; miscellaneous busi 
and professions, 144%;. o 
ski 
only, 40% 
Wievaleima| tera eales.7. sfc. 2IS) 2. De aye Sa All servi 
Gross income...|.... : p 000 % ; 
tracting, 1. 7.8%; man 
facturing, 39/100%; contra 
i 2%; all other busines: 
WSO Si Ga Retail sales 2 2 
D of C .|Retaii sales, ... 222 223 


1Type of tax: (1) Retail sales—imposed upon sales of tangible personal property at retail or for) 
consumption. In most States applies also to admissions and restaurant and public utility sales, | 
- 


(2) General sales—applies to wholesaling, extractive industries and manufacturing in addition to sales: 
at retail, (3) Gross receipts—includes sales of public services and personal and professional pias | 
in addition to transactions and receipts under (1) and (2). (4) Gross income—applies, in addition t¢ } 
all transactions and receipts under (1), (2), and (3), to receipts from nonbusiness activities such as 
wages and salaries of employees, interest, rents and dividends. i 
_ *Applies to new automobiles oy i uy 
‘Rates in cities or incorporated towns bordering other States same as that in adjoining State. ; 
4Applies to all public utilities except transportation; in Missouri, all except transportation of freight,| 
‘Applies to telephone and telegraph services, gas and electricity sales. In Mlinois the rates on utilit 
are imposed under a separate act. 3 ; , 

‘The rate is 1% from April 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949 and 2% from July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1951, 
“Applies to rental of tangible personal property as well as sales. Also applies to rental of tivin 
Quarters where occupancy does not exceed six months. ~ 


4 


a 

a 
‘| 
i 


“SAdmissions of 40c and under 
fettente eee I are exempt. 
Bian 2% rate ap = 
ales of new motor vehicles are taxed under 
les of used motor vehicles are taxed under 
: cae applies to rentals as well as sales. 
_ The rate on retail sales of pasteurized. 
35, lies to automobiles, trucks and tractors. 


um tax of 


upon the transfer 
Applies all 


iSpecifically excluded are str 
_ 22Meals selling for $1.25 or less are exempt. 
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or ,, communications, gas f i 
Aa anpliod to be nar eines A. - and water are specifically exempted. 


ts. 
The use tax and are exempt from the sales tax while 
in ne sales tax. . 
AD) to gas and electricity only. 


Vo» ; 
Effective July 1, 1950, Mississippi’s rate was in- 


C to 2%. 
38The rate on industrial sales of gas and electricity is 1% 

: oe $15 on a single article. 18Sales of less than 4le are exempt from tax. : 

€ Sales tax OF aniena ae ee of Bar TA a but a special excise tax of 2% is levied 
ie use 0} i 

@ vehicle registered for the first time in the State. pee es 

public utilities except water and transportation of freight. 

eet railway fares and intrastate movements of 


the State and upon the use of 


freight and express. 


*8Transportation and communication services are exempt. 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
‘President, and all civil officers of the United States 
liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,’’ and, on 
conviction, shall be removed from office. 
The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment. The Senate has the sole power 
to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
Purpose the members are on oath or affirmation. 
Concurrence of two-thirds of members present 
required for conviction. 

Be mene in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
lification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
t, or profit under the United States; 

Impeachments to date have been: 

(4) William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
from Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 


Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain.- 


The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 

The House, Dec, 4 97, impeached him, and the 

impeachment trial began. Dec. 17, 1798. His 

counsel said the phages lost jurisdiction when 
e 


(3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
1804, to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 

_(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
Missouri; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
counsel, 1830; tried April 26, 1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; 
vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, acquittal. 

(5) West-H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 
ing the secession movement and unlawfully acting 


Impeachments in United States History 


Source: Official Government Records 


as Judge of the Confederate District Court; trial 
May 7 to June 26, 1862; verdict, guilty; punish- 
Ment, removal from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
tupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, Feb. 25 
to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, net guilty, 19; 
verdict, acquittal. 

(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, March 3 to 
Aug. 1, 1876. A question as to jurisdiction was 
raised; verdict, acquittal. 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for the Northern District of Florida; impeached 
1905 for misconduct in office; trial Dec. 14, 1904 
to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 not guilty; 
verdict acquittal. 

(9) Robert W..Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 
on articles charging him with corrupt collusion 
with coal mine owners and railroad officials while 
in office. Tried July 13, 1912, to Jan, 13, 1913. 
Verdict, guilty; removal from office. 

(10) George W. English, U. S. District Judge. 
Eastern District, 11]. The House, April 1, 1926, 
voted his impeachment. He resigned. 

(11) Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge. 
at San Francisco, was impeached Feb. 27, 1933. 
It was charged that he had profited pecuniarily 
by the appointment of receivers and had shown 
favoritism. The Senate, on May 24, 1933, voted on 
the indictment, and he was acquitted. 

(12) Halsted L. Ritter, U. §. District Judge in 
Southern District of Florida. He was impeached on 
March 2, 1936, on charges as to financial trans- 
action growing out of or associated with fees 
allowed to lawyers. There were 7 counts, on 6 he 
was acquitted, on the seventh he was voted guilty 
56 to 28, and the Senate on April 17, 1936, remove: 
him from office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not 
to extend the punishment to disqualification to 
| hold office, 


Source: General Provisions 


A Will or Testament is-a final disposition of a 
person’s property; to take effect after his death. 
A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
position. 

A will, or codicil; may be signed any day, includ- 
ing Sundays and legal holidays. 

' All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. In 
civil law, a minor is an infant. In the State of 
New York a person 18 years old or over can devise 
personal property, but realty can not: be devised 
unless the person is 21 years old or over. 

In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

A nuncupative cr unwritten will is one made 
orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea. 

In most of the States a wil’ must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some person in his 
resence, and by his directicn, and attested by 
wo (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 
scribe their names thereto in the presence of the 
testator. 

Willis are of two general types. 

The first provides for outright distribution of an 
state. 

“The second provides for deferred distribution of 
art or all of an estate until conditions are more 
ayorable. 4 y 

The first type should provide for the appointment 
of ap executor; the second, for an executor and a 
ustee. 

An executor serves only long enough to close out 
m estate by legal process and turn it over to the 
eneficiaries of the trustees as directed in the will. 
A trustee, after receiving part or all of an estate 


Wills 


of the Laws on the Subject 


from the executor, holds and manages it until such 
time as the will directs final distribution. 

The same person, or trust company, can act both 
as trustee and executor. 

Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 

It is the duty of an executor to tally and appraise 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sell or 
liquidate if the will so provides, distribute the 
property, and make a final report to the court. 

If personal effects—clothing, furniture, paintings, 
books, heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, etce.—are 
not disposed of by will, they become part of the gen- 
eral estate and may have to be sold in liquidation. 

Real estate given outright in a will does not pass 
through the executor’s hands, the will in such a 
case operating as a deed, 

It should be stated in the will whether inherit- 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the general estate 
or deducted from the individual legacies. 

An executor and trustee can be given, in the 
will, the right to join in any agreement of merger, 
readjustment, exchange, or consolidation affecting 
the securities of the estate. 

An executor and a trustee can be given, in the 
will, specific authority to sell, lease, and mortgage 
real estate; he can be instructed to continue as 
well as to liquidate a business. 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive during 
her lifetime one-third of all the rents and reve- 
nues of the husband’s lands. 

Dower and courtesy rights were abolished in 
New Ycrk State under a law of 1929. Husband and 
wife now have equal inheritance rights. Not over 
one-half of an estate can be devised by the owner 
to charity. 

Debts are a prior lien on the estate under’ the 
law of New York and most of the states. 


It is eustomary for a pe who makes a will to 
name an executor of the cehate: otherwise the court 
May appoint an administrator. The executor named 
ina will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 
s0 an administrator. 


In the case either of an executor or an ad- 

ministrator, the disposition of the estate is subject 

the supervision of the court, be it probate, 
ns, or surrogate. 


When there is no will, a person is said to have 
died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 
New York and some other states have Public Ad- 
Ministrators who are paid regular salaries out of 
the public funds. 


Every estate is subject to one or more obligations 
before it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
ole obligations consist of debts of one kind or 
another, 


Every debt which is a lien on the property is an 
obligation. 


First among such debts are taxes, federal, state, 
or local; also mortgages on real estate. 


Alabama 


A tax equal to the full amount of state tax 
(80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 
Alabama as a credit or deduction in computing 
any Federal Estate Tax payable by such_ estate 
according to Act of Congress of 1926, with re- 
spect to the items subject to taxation in Alabama. 


Arizona—Estate Tax 


On July 1,-1937, the Arizona Estate Tax Law 
became effective, replacing the Inheritance Tax 


Law. 
Arkansas—Estate Tax 


The first $100,000 of the net estate is tax 
exempt; the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowable to States. 


California 


Husband ($5,000 exemption); wife ($24,000 ex- 
emption); minor ‘child ($12,000 exemption); adult 
child ($5,000 exemption); lineal ancestor lineal 
issue ($5,000 exemption), tax then ranges from 
2% to 10%. 

Brother, sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
of ($2,000 exemption); tax then ranges from 5% 
to 15%. 

Unele or aunt or descendant thereof ($500 ex- 
emption) with tax above that 6% to 15%. 

Others named as heirs ($50 exemption), tax 
then varies from 7% to 16%. 

One half of the community adel pb assing to 
the wife is exempt and all thereof passing to the 
husband. Property equal in amount to the clear 
market value of one half of the decedent’s separate 
property is exempt if transferred to a surviving 
spouse, 

Colorado 


The exemptions are $20,000 for the widow; 
$10,000 for husband, child, adopted child, or 
any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife or widow 
of son, widower of daughter, grandparent, brother, 
sister, mutually eet tera le child; $500 for all 
others who inherit $500 or less, but if they inherit 
more than $500 they pay on all they get. The tax 
ranges from 2 per cent to 16 per cent, according 
to the degree of relationship and the size of the 
inheritance. The legislature in 1943 amended the 
law so that Colorado is reciprocal as far as chari- 
table gifts and legacies are concerned—that is, if 
state of decedent’s residence exempts property used 
jin Colorado from taxation, that state reciprocates, 
not taxing property left by a Colorado resident to 
a charitable organization in a reciprocal state. 


Connecticut 


The net estate of any resident of this State 
passing to any parent, grandparent, husband, 
wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, adoptive 

and lineal descendant of any adopted 
child, in excess of $10,000 in value to and 
including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to a 
tax of 2% thereof; thence up to 8%. The net 
estate for taxation purposes of a resident decedent 
shall be ascertained by adding to the appraised 
value of the inventoried estate all gains made in 
reducing to possession choses in action, including 
notes and mortgages but not including corporate 
or governmental stocks or bonds, nor including 
income accruing after death; and deducting there- 
from losses incurred in the reduction to possession 
of choses in action, including notes and mortgages, 
but not including corporate or governmental stocks 
or bonds, nor including income accrued after death 
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-liable to & tax of 6% thereof; thence up to 12 


ci 


Bree Pe ee 
‘Contracts 


Wages owed are in most of the states a 
and when proven, are a lien. 

Money or other property held in trust by 
deceased is an obligation. 


Costs of administration up to the time of set 
ment of an estate are obligations. ® 


So also are ex of the last 1 and | 
burial ‘costs including © tomb af from $100 t0 $500 
according to the State. ; 


Pending settlement of the estate the 
living expenses of the family are an obligation. 


There is a time limit on obligations. 
claims on an estate must be submitted within 
year, provided the creditors have been given di 
notice of the debtor’s death. 


Following is a brief summary of the Inheri 
Tax laws of the States. 


ne — items allowed as deductions by 
statute. 7 
To the husband or wife of any child, stepchil 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and 
any descendant of such brother or sister in 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 
value shall be liable to a tax of 3% thereof; ‘ 
up to 9%, to any other person, corporation or 
sociation not included above in excess of $500 
value to and including $25,000 in value shall 


be 

bas 
Delaware i 

To grandparents, parents, child or descend-- 

ant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopted chil 
$3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 ex-- 
emption. Rates on excess, 1% up to $30,000; 
respect to husband and wife, 1% up to $27,000 to 
others, thence up to 4%. To brother or sister of the 
whole or half blood, uncle, aunt, niece or nephew, 
grandniece or grandnephew, or first cousin, 1006 
exemption. Rates on excess, 2% up to $24,000 thence 
up to 5%. To others and to non-blood 5% up to 
$25,000, thence up to 8%. Exemptions—An: prow 
erty, estate or interest devised or bequestiied 4 
charitable, educational, library, hospital, historical | 
or religious purposes or for purposes of pub) 
benefit or improvement. ) 
District of Columbia . 


The schedule of beneficiaries’ exemptions and 
rates where the decedent died on oF after 
mother, 


over 


5%; 
whole 


or half 


isa oF rel ; 
property and interest therein whic 
from a decedent to the same boncnuiateee 


termining the tax. 
In addition the 
of every deceden 


value of real and gible personal property 1 
cated in the District of Col Y ene 
value of the entire estate. chal Nest eae 


Florida 


The Estate Tax Law, Chapter 1601 
of Florida, 1933. Approved June Ry i333, i 
estate tax law designed to absorb the credit al- 
lowed by the Federal Estate Tax Law. As appli 
to the estates of decedents of Florida, the be 


‘ the tax is the difference between the credit 
allowed under Federal law and the cinta 
of estate or inheritance taxes paid to the States 
of the United States. The tax upon the estate 
non-residents of the State of Florida is an ap- 
Bortioned ‘amount of the allowable credit under 
Federal Act based upon the ratio of the prop- 
erty situate in Florida to the entire estate wher- 
€ver situate. Similar provisions apply to non- 
residents and aliens. Estates affected by the new 
. law are those whose owners died after Nov. 4, 1930. 
‘There is an exemption of $100,000 to residents, 


g Georgia 


“Eighty per cent of the amount due as Fed- 
eral Inheritance Tax (1926 Act) amended (isda) 
and the Act approved by the Governor (Mar. 1 " 
~ 1941) whereby tax now applies to estate of a per- 
“son who may die a non-resident of state, whereas 
the original Act applied only to the estate of a per- 
son who may die a resident of the state. The ex- 
emption under that Act is $100,000. If the estate 
is not subject to the Federal Tax, no tax is as- 
sessed by the State. 

Idaho 


Exemptions: (1) Widow, minor child, $10,000; 
others, $4,000; (2) brother, sister, descendant 
of same, daughter-in-law, son-in-law, $1,000; 
_ <3) brother or sister of father or mother, or descen- 

dant of same, $500. Taxable: (1) 2% up to $25,- 
000 to 15% over $500,000: (2) from 4% to 20%; 
(3) from 6% to 25%. All others from 8% to 
80%. All community property passing to either 

husband or wife is exempt from inheritance tax. 


‘Illinois 


Indiana 
Tax is on the excess above exemption, three 
classes. First includes husband, wife, lineal 


ancestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child 
or child to whom the transfer for not less than 
ten years stood in the mutually acknowledged 
relationship of parent. Second, brother, sister or 
a@ descendant of a brother or sister, wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter. Third, 
all others.. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% 
on the first class; from 5% to 15% on the sec- 
ond class; from 7% to 20% on the third class. 
Exemptions are in the first class, wife $15,000, 
children of decedent under 18 years, $5,000, oth- 
ers $2,000; 2nd class exemption is $500; 3rd_class 
$100. (Shall not apply to transfer of first $25,000 
of estate of any decedent who was a member of 
Armed Forces of United States engaged in World 
War II and who died: while so a member of such 
armed forces or who being so engaged shall die as 
the result of injuries received or disease con- 
tracted in such service, within one year after 
termination of World War II; but such taxes shall 
be remitted by the state. For the purpose of this 
law the termination of the war shall be evidenced 
by the proclamation of the President of the 
United States). : 

Iowa : 
- Direct inheritance—Over exemption, graduated 
tax begins at 1% on the first $10,000, and 
rises to 8% on all sums in excess of $300,000, 
when the estate goes to wife, husband, children, 
father, mother or lineal descendant of the de- 
cedent. To brother, sister and the like tax ranges 
from 5% to 10%; 10% to 15% in the case of other 
heirs. Exemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 
child, also adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
to inherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 
grandchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 


4 
,Kansas 


To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal de- 
scendant, adopted child or lineal descendant of 
adopted child, wife or widow of a son, or husband 
of a daughter (Class A), on first $25,000, 1%; 
thence up to 5% (except in case of surviving spouse 
when rates are one-half those mentioned). To 
brothers and sisters (Class B), on first $25,000, 
39,; thence up to 124%. To persons in other 
degrees of collateral consanguinity, strangers or 
others not included above (Class C), on first 
$25,000, 5%, Exemptions 


thence up to 15%, 
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to surviving spouse, $75,000; to others of Class 
A, $15,000; to each member of Class B, $5,000. 
Members of Class C have no exemption. Rates 
above named are charged only on amounts 
in excess of exemptions allowed; when the share 
is less than $200 in excess of the exemption, and 
on shares less than $200 in amount, no tax is 
charged, Exemptions and allowances if only 
part of the estate is in Kansas are in proportion 
to that part. There is a 10-year statute of 
limitations on the collection of taxes, except 
when bond is given, then 5 years after the 
expiration of bond, which must be renewed every 
5 years. Taxes are due 18 months after the date 
of death of decedent, and bear 6% interest per 
annum from that date until paid. Transfers by 
grant or gift made one year prior to the death 
of the donor presumed to be made in contem- 
plation of death; likewise grant or gift made or 
intended to take effect on or after the death of 
the donor, although made more than one 
year prior to death, are taxable. Jointly. held 
property, real or personal, with the right of 
survivorship, is a transfer incident to death and 
taxable. All property transferred by a decedent to 
any person in Class A, providing the transfer 
thereof to such decedent was made not more than 
5 years prior to his death by another decedent 
such as described in Class A and a normal tax 
thereon was paid to the State of Kansas, shall be 
exempt; but this proviso does not apply to a tax 
paid under the provisions of Sections 79-1501a or 
79-1501ld. Kansas has reciprocity statute on the 
subject of intangibles. 


Kentucky 


Effective June 17, 1948, the “inheritance tax 
law was amended to place the parent, surviv- 
ing spouse, child. by- blood, stepchild, child 
adopted during infancy, or a grandchild who is 
the issue of a child by blood, of a stepchild or of 
a child adopted during infancy, in Class A; brother, 
sister, brother or sister of the half blood, nephew, 
niece, nephew or niece of the half blood, daughter- 
in-law, son-in-law, uncle or aunt in Class B; 
and all other persons not included in either of the 
other classes, and corporations, except educational, 
religious or other institutions, societies or associa- 
tions, whose sole object and purpose are to carry 
on charitable, educational or religious work within 
the state, and cities and towns or public institutions 
in the state when the transfers are to be used for 
public purposes, which are exempt, are in Class C. 

(Amendment effective June 1, 1942. Transfers for 
or in trust for educational, religious or other in- 
stitutions, societies or associations whose sole object 
and purpose are to carry on charitable, educational 
or religious work and all transfers for or in trust 
for any city, county, state or other public agency 
if the said charitable, educational, religious or 
public activity be in some state other than Ken- 
tucky, shall be exempt if the state in which said 
institutions or public activity is situated levies no 
inheritance or estate tax on legacies for or in trust 
for Kentucky charitable, educational, religious or 
public. purposes.) 

Amount of tax runs from 2% to 10% on 
Class A; from 4% to 16% on Class B; from 6% 
to 16% on Class C. Exemptions—The wife or infant 
child by blood or a child by blood who has been 
declared incompetent by a court of competent juris- 
diction $10,000. All other persons of Class A receive 
an exemption of $5,000. Those in Class B receive an 
exemption of $1,000; and those in Class C receive 
an exemption of $500. If the decedent be not a 
resident of the State of Kentucky, the exemptions 
shall be the same proportion of the allowable ex- 
emption in the case of residents that the property 
taxable by Kentucky bears to the whole property 
transferred by the decedent. The exemptions shall 
be subtracted from the value of the respective 
distributive shares before the rates are applied 
thereto, to determine the tax due thereon, 

On the proceeds of insurance policies payable to 
designated beneficiaries, $20,000 in the aggregate 
shall be tax free. It is divided among the bene- 
ficiaries in proportion to the proceeds payable to 


each. 

When a decedent domiciled in Kentucky at the 
time of death has a net estate of the fair cash 
value of $3,000,000 or more, such estate shall not be 
subject to inheritance tax, but shall be subject to 
an estate tax only, which shall be equal to the 
amount of the credit allowable for state death taxes 
under the applicable federal tax law. 

A tax credit is allowed if property was transferred 
to the immediate decedent within five years, prior 
to the death of the immediate decedent and a tax 
paid on the prior transfer. 


Louisiana 


To direct descendants by blood or affinity, 
ascendant or surviving spouse in excess of 
$5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over $20,000, 3%. 
To a collateral relation (including brothers or 
sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, on amount 


$1,000, $1,000 to 


000; to collate $1,000; to : 
e All donations to charitable, 
Siok CHE Manel mrotitations tooated Im State 
exempt. 
Maine _ 


. To husband, wife, father, mi Fs 
= ed child, stepchild, or AAODINE parent, 


other 
en’ 
ted child 


Maryland 


Direct, 1%° collateral, ‘712% (law of 1935). 
The collateral applies to all distributees except 
parents, spouse, or lineal descendants of de- 
eedent, and except the State of Maryland, or any 
eity or county thereof. Bequests up to $500 for 
erpetual upkeep of graves are also exempt. The 
fox is payable by the executor or administrator 
but out of the distributive shares. Legacies or be- 
guests up to $100 are exempt. Effective Oct. 1. 1941 
this exemption-increased to $150, and extends to 
any property passing. Joint accounts in banks, 
building associations and property held jointly are 
taxed, the exemption being husband and wife not 
only as tenants by the entirety but as Si ten- 
ants as well. The General Assembly (1943) 
amended inheritance tax laws to exclude from 
taxation bequests to réligious, charitable or edu- 
cational institutions; such exemptions apply to 
both the Direct tax and to the Collateral tax. 


Maryland—Estate Tax 


The only other inheritance tax q 
tax on commissions of an executor or admin- 
istrator). This is imposed only on estates large 
enough to be aie to the Federal Estate Tax. 
The tax payable to Maryland equals the. amount 
of the-credit allowable under the federal law for 
taxes paid to the State. 


Massachusetts 
No inheritance tax on share of husband, wife, 


(except the 


father, mother, child, adopted child or adop- 
tivé parent unless they receive in excess of 
$10,000, in which case the rate is 1% on the 


first $10,000; 2% on next $15,000; 3%: on next 
$25,000; 4% on next $50,000, 5% on next $150,000, 
and so-on up to 9% on excess over $1,000,000. 
Grandchildren are taxable if they” receive over 
$1,000 at above rates. Anybody may receive $1,000 
free from State inheritance tax. If brother, sis- 
ter, half brother, half sister, nephew, niece, step= 
child or step-parent receive more than $1,000, en- 
tire amount subject to inheritance tax; 4% on 
$10,000; 6%, next $15,000; 8% next $25,000; 10% 
next $50,000; 11% next $150,000, and so on to 15% 
on excess over $1,000,000. Rates. for other classes of 
heirs range from 2% to 15%. All property subject 
to legacy and succession taxes shall be subject to 
an additional tax of 10% of-all the taxes im- 
posed by said provisions with respect to prop- 
erty or interests therein passing or accruing upon 
the death of persons who died during the period be- 
ginning January 1, 1936, and ending December 31, 
1950, except that during 1939 the rate was 15%, 
and during the years 1950 and 1951 the rate is 20%. 
Subject also to an additional tax of 3% of all 
taxes beginning January 1, 1942, and continuing 
permanently, proceeds of this tax to be paid to the 
Old Age Assistance: Fund. 

Amounts are taxable for the ‘full’? amount at 
the various rates, except that the property can- 
hot be reduced by taxation below $10,000 or $1,000 
respectively. Death Taxes paid to the several states 
are credited Seelcst Federal Estate Taxes up to 


80% of Federal Estate Taxes under the 1926 Fed- 
eral Act, 


by ee 
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3 Minnesota 
estate 


or widow of a son, husban 5 (Oh 
Susie or aunt by blood or descendant thereof; & 
Any other relative or a stranger in blood to dece-. 
dent or a corporation except those'included in Cl 4) 
8, which includes the State of Minnesota or any po> 
litical division for public purposes, religious, ch 
table, scientific, educational body, cemeteries, etc., 
all within the State of Minnesota, and like institu 
tions in other States on recipr total) 


each ae . 
all other i 


exemptions: 

$20.08 penracens 
eneficiaries, $1,000. 
Homestead of the decedent is exempt to $30,000 | 
when passing to a spouse or to a minor or de= 
pendent child. * i 

Property placed in joint tenancy prior to April 2 
1935, between decedent and spouse is taxable ; 
one-half the value of the property. at the date of | 
death; after that and to all other relationships t i 
full value of the property is taxed; except insof ai 
as surviving joint tenant furnished consideration!) 

Reasonable expenses of administration, last sic | 
ness, claims against decedent duly allowed as such, ' 
family maintenance ‘as allowed by court, not 4 
ceeding $5,000, federal and state taxes, taxes whic } 
have accrued or are a lien on acne in the es- > 
state at date of death shall be allowed as deduc= | 
tions in the amount allowed by probate court hav- 
ing jurisdiction before computing the tax. Total: 
tax limited to 35% of property. transferred. mt 

Minnesota has an estate tax law which makes\, 
up the difference between the inheritance tax and 
the 80% credit allowed by the Federal Government 
under the 1926 act. ‘ > 
The state has a gift tax act which became law 
July 16, 1937, which provides for an annual ex- 
clusion of $2,500 for any gift, except future interest, 
made to any number of donees during the calen- 
dar year. In addition to the annual exclusion, the 
donor has an exemption for gifts made to par~ 
ticular donees equal to those provided for in th 
inheritance tax law. Gift tax rates are in a 
cases %4 of the inheritance tax rates; classifications 
the same as for inheritance tax, except that donees 
of the 7th Class have no exemption. Total tax 


limited to 35% of value of property in excess 0. 
exemption. . 


Spouse, 


parents, $5,000; 


Mississippi 

By the 1928 law the tax on the net estate of 
a decedent ranges from four-fifths of 1 per 
cent for estates not in excess of $50,000, to 16 
per. cent of the amount by which the net estate 
exceeds $10,000,000.. For the purpose of the tax 
the value of the taxable estate is determined Caw | 
of 1934), in the case of a resident, by deducting | 
$50,000 from the difference between the deductions 
allowed, and the gross estate. : 


Missouri 
To husband or wife, $20,000: insane and blin 


4 


7 
a 


.~ T= = i nh ee eT. ey 2 eae AY 


; lineal ancestor of | the 
or its descendant, a othe: yeaa ha 
in exemptions. Ali allowed under the 
federal reyenue acts pertaining to federal estate 


S. 

lescendants, Property passing to non-profit educational insti- 

18%. To brother or of | tutions in the state is esemaptear ated ‘ikke insti- 
heir descendants, $100; tutions outside of New Jersey where the laws grant 

Heh Rs peRree inclu scree like reciprocity to N. J. educational institutions. 

i paue Beanies » 5% up to 30%, In} New Mexico 


To father, mother, husband, wife, lineal de- 
scendant, legally adopted child, on amount over 
exemption, 1%; and an additional tax of 115% 
on grantee or donee on conveyances made in 
contemplation of death or to take effect upon 
death. To wife or widow of son, husband of 
See, Sean lineal descendant, legally adopted child, 

er or sister, on amount over exemption, 5%, 
and an additional 3% on grantee or donee on 
conveyances made in contemplation of death or 
to take effect upon death. To other kindred, 
strangers to the blood, corporations, volunteer 
associations or societies, in amount over exemp— 
tion, 5%, and on additional tax on grantee or donee 
on conveyances. made in contemplation of death 
or to take effect upon death. The exemptions 
are $10,000 in the first two classes of heirs, and 
$500 to the last class. Only one exemption al- 
lowed upon the entire estate, and where passing 
to different classes of heirs, the exemption is pro- 
rated. Gifts of paintings, pictures, books, en- 
gravings, etc., for free exhibition within the State, 
and property passing to the State of subdivision 
thereof for public purposes, or to persons or- 
ganized for charitable, etc., poapores if used with- 
in the State, entirely exempt. 


New York 


Resident—One half an estate is exempt from 
taxation if it passes to the surviving spouse. The 
untaxed part becomes taxable, subsequently, at the 
survivor’s death. Under the law of Sept. 30, 1930, 
an exemption of $5,000 is allowed to a lineal 
ancestor or descendant, adopted child, step- 
child, or lineal descendant of adopted child, or 
stepchild, or to a brother or sister, or to the 
wife or widow of son, or to the husband or widower 
of a daughter, or to any child to whom the de- 
cedent for not less than 10 years prior to such 
transfer stood in the mutually acknowledged rela- 
tion of a parent; provided however, such relation- 
ship began at or before the child’s 15th birthday 
and was continuous for 10 years thereafter, 

The inheritance tax on the net estate, after 
allowing for the exemptions is 1% on a valua- 
tion up to $150,000; 2% up to $200,000; 3% up to 
$300,000; 4% up to $500,000; 5% up to $700,000; 
and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax to be paid by the executor, who collects 
from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at death 
a discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 6 
months. 

A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, eliminates 
all distinction between the sexes and between real 
and perona property in so far as the descent and 
distribution of property are involved; abolishes 
dower and courtesy; prohibits a man or woman 
from disinheriting the surviving spouse; limits to 
one-half the amount of the estate (as of the date 
am of testator’s death) which may be given to charity; 
mother, grandparents, husband, wife, child, | and gives an executor the right to sell real estate 

lineal “descendant, adopted child | uniess that right is expressly withheld in the will 

mutually acknowledged child and | (goes not affect wills made prior to Sept. 1, 1930). 

y amount over $5,000 and| after Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees were 

able to compromise and finally pay any transfer 

tax, the final payment of which had been awaiting 

the happening of some contingent event. This 

privilege, of course, applies only to those estates 

where the contingent tax had not been finally de- 

termined and paid, prior to Sept. 1, 1930, or with 

respect to which the contingency shall not have 
happened, prior to that date. 

In 1931, the Legislature, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Decedent Estate Commission, shortened 
the period for administration and distribution of 
estates from one year to 7 months. It made cer- 
tain other changes in the law of estates. 


North Carolina 


To husband or wife. lineal issue or lineal an- 
cestors, adopted child, also stepchild. Exempt, 
$10,000 to widow, $5,000 to minor child, $2,000 
to others cf this class. Rates on excess, 1% 
up to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and uncles 
of the decedent, and descendants of brothers and 
sisters, but not descendants of aunts and uncles, 
4% up to 16%. To other inheritors more remote 
the rates range from 8% to 17%. 


North Dakota—Estate Tax 


On the net estate the tax is 2% up to $25,000 
and rises gradually to 23% of the amount over 
$1,500,000. All insurance in excess of $25,000 
is included in gross estate. In determining net 
estate of deductions from gross are allowed on 
account of exemptions to husband or wife of 


Montana 


__ Widow, exemption $17,500; rate on 1st 25,000, 

exemptions, 2%; thence up to 8%. Hus- 

i. exemption, $5,000; lineal ancestor or de- 
Scendant, adopted child or lineal issue of adopted 
ehild—exemption, $2,000—rates over exemption 
Same as for widow. Brother or sister or descendant, 
son's wife or daughter’s husband, exempt, $500 
-—tates 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt or first cousin, 
No exemption; rates, 6% to 24%, any other degree 
of relationship, no exemption, 8% to 32%. All 
property transferred for public or charitable pur- 
poses within the state, is exempt. 


Nebraska 


Father, mother, husband, wife, child, brother, 
ister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, lineal de- 
Scendant, exemption, $10,000, 1% on all excess; 
to uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal de- 
Scendants, exemption, $2,000, 6% to $60,000 and 
% on ail excess. All otfers, exemption $500; ist 
,000, 6%; to $10000, 9%; to $20,000, 12%; to 
,000, 15%; all excess over $50,000, %. 
In addition, jointly held BroRBerly is taxable, pro- 
pee the value of the joint property proportionate 
the consideration furnished by the other joint 
tenant shall be excepted from the tax, and “if 
any estate. includes ei received by a de- 
ceased person by gift, bequest, devise or inheritance 
fi p any other person who died within 5 years 
prior to the death of such deceased person first 
mentioned, such property shall be exempt from any 
inheritance tax and it shall not be subject thereto.” 


Nevada 


The State has no inheritance or tax laws. Same 
Were repealed in 1925. 


New Hampshire 

_All property within the jurisdiction of the 
State, real or personal, and any interest there- 

, belonging to domiciliaries of the state, and 
all real estate within the state, or any inter- 
est therein, belonging to persons who are not 
domiciliaries of the state, which shall pass 
by will, or by the laws regulating intestate suc- 
cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift. 
Made in contemplation of death, or made or 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after the death of the grantor or 
donor, to any person, absolutely or in trust, ex- 
cept to or for the use of tne husband, wife, father, 
mother, lineal descendant, or adopted child of a 
decedent, or for the care of cemetery lots, or to a 
city or town in this stdte for public municipal pur- 
poses, shall be subject to a tax of 814% of its 
value, for the use of the state. 


New Jersey 
Effective on and after Juné 2, 1937.-To father, 


trust deeds or agreeme: 
penses are first deducted from estate before calcu- 
lation of tax, so the tax would be payable out of 
the balance of the estate after payment of obli- 
ations. 

: New Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- 
ng to estate of deceased residents on and after 
June 22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any 
inheritance, succession or legacy taxes imposed 
; 


: the amount received, not exceeding $20,000; id; ants, leg 


reosived, ot Lene tet gees) (i minor, 


‘ ~ Deductions are allowed for devises 

te os or oe the use of any public institution 

Sear Sato manton® instiution., noelety. Or aasdcine 
on Z 

fion whose sole object and is to carry 


ani 
on charitable, educational or religious work; also 
Federal estate taxes paid and not refunded. State 
and Federal income taxes on the income of the 
decedent to the date of his death. 

on 
3 exemptions, 1%; 
thence up to 4 

adult child, ad 


tion, 1%. 


Oklahoma 


The value of the estate shall include the 
homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 which 
shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor child, 
and shall-also imclude excess over $20,000 of 
the amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 
annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of lite 
insurance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, policies 
issued pursuant to the World War Veterans Ad- 
justed Compensation Act and proceeds from pay- 
ment of any Federal gratuity to the veteran of any 
war in which the United States was engaged. A 
$15,000 personal exemption is granted an estate 
receivable by father, mother, wife, husband, child. 
adopted child or any lineal descendant of decedent 
or such adopted child. 

As amended in 1947—To the extent of the value 
of any interest of the decedent in any property 
owned by the decedent and any other person as 
joint tenants, tenants in common or tenants by the 
entirety, including funds. or securities deposited 
With any person, corporation, bank or trust 
company or held in any safety box kept by 
the.beneficiary or joint survivor, except such part 
of said property or deposit as may be shown to have 
originally belonged to such other person and never 
to have been acquired by the latter from the de- 
cedent for less than an adequate and full considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth; provided that a 
surviving spouse’s share in community property 
shall not be included in the taxable estate of a 
decéased spouse, but a full accounting pertaining 
to any properties claimed as community interests 
aM be submitted to the Oklahoma Tax Commis- 
sion, 1 

The rate of taxes upon the net estate and trans. 
fers shall be at the following rates: 1% to $10,000: 
thence up to 10%. 

Tn the event the State estate tax shall not equal 
80% of the 1926 Federal Estate Tax, then there is 
levied an additional tax equal to the difference. 

An Act amending sections of Oklahoma Statutes, 
1941, relating to reciprocity with other States and 
Territories of the United States in exempting 
intangible personal property from taxation for 
estate tax purposes; and declaring an emergency, 
Was passed in April, 1945, 


Oregon 
To grandfather, grandmother, father, mother, 
husband, wife, child, or stepchild, any lineal 


descendant of deceased; also any person re- 
lated to the decedent by a chain of relationship 
any step or steps of which are created by legal 
adoption, shall, for the purpose of this section, be 
considered as related in. the same degree as 
though all steps in the relationship were by nat- 
ural blood (exemption $10,000) thereafter $10,000 


to $25,000, 1%; thence up to 15%. To brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or lineal de- 
scendant (exemption $1,000), additional tax, 


$1,000. to $3,000, 1%; thence up to 20%, Additional 
tax in all other cases, exemption $500; $500 to 
$1000, 4%, thence up to 25%. Effective on and 
after June 8, 1943. 


\ 


\ Pennsylvania 

\Transfer, Inheritance Tax Act of 1919, im- 
oking a tax on the clear value of estate pass- 
ne\ to direct and collateral heirs. To father, 


In asce ning th value of s e 
values of such estates ae, 
decedent, reasonable a custom; in 

juests or devises in gi 

amounts, entire interest or ’ 
is to be perpetually lied to the care prese! 
Mena r ae Ae Sey eae 
closures and s : : 
expenses for the erection of monuments 


ston ve and lot markers and the exp 
of the tration of such estates. 


Rhode Island 


Estates under $10,000 tax exempt (above 
sum a general tax_of 1% is im) in 
to the rates specified below, with an ad 
tax of ortidn as o 


parent, husband, d, d 
in-law, adopted child, mutually acknowledge 
1d, lineal descendant, $10,000 is exempt. 

on excess are: 1% below $25,000; 2%, $25,000 

$50,000: 3%. $50,000 to $250,000; 4%. $250,000 

$500,000; 5%, $500,000 50,000; 6%, $750, 

,000, then 7% on all over $1,000.0 ss 

fe} n 


i050, 
%, $150,000 to 
Ps B08. roe 


der inheritance tax law. , 

An additional tax is imposed on the transfer 
net estates, conformably with the Federal Esta 
Tax credit provision, at classified rates, beginn 
with 1.04% on estates over $250,000 and ranging 
to 14.92% on estates over $10.000,000. 


South Carolina ; 


¥ 
To husband, wife, minor child, adult chil 
father. or mother, grandchild, on amount in exces: 
of exemption: up to $20,000, 1%; thence up to 6% 
To lineal ancestor, lineal descendant (other th 


band or wife, $10,000; minor child, 
child, father or mother, $5,000; line 
descendant, b 

. + 
vises or bequests for educational, religious or bull 
lic charities in this State, or for city or town f | 
public purposes, entirely exempt. 


South Dakota 


Primary rates: To (1) Wife or lineal ‘issue 
and adopted or mutually acknowledged child; 
$10,000 exemptions, then tax from 1% OG 
for over $100,000; (2) husband, lineal ancestors, 
husband $10,000, others $3,000 exemptions, then 
tax from 2% to 8%; (3) brothers, sisters and | 
descendants of either; wife or widow of a son of}, 
husband of a daughter; $500 exemptions, then tax | 
from 3% to 12% for over $100,000; (4) brother or: 
sister of father or mother, or descendant 
brother or sister of father or mother of descendant; | 
$200 exemptions, then tax from 4% to 16%: (5)) 
persons in other degrees of collateral consanguin- 
ity, strangers in blood and bodies politic or cor- 
porate; $100 exemptions, then tax from 5% to 209%, | 

Exemptions: Property transferred to a public) 
hospital, academy, college, university, seminary j 
learning, church, or purely charitable institutio | 
or an organization operating the same within the 
state;. provided, however, that property trans- 
ferred after date of this Act to any such institu- 
tion or organization operating the same without 
the state shall also be exempt if the laws of the 
state, territory or country in which such institu. 
tion is located at the time of the transfer con- 
tained a reciprocal exemption ‘provision under 
which was allowed a similar exemption of trans- 
fers to such institutions or organization operating} 
the same within this state. | 


Tennessee : 
To husband, wife, son, daughter, lineal an- 
cestor or lineal descendant, legally adopted child 


and lineal descendant of such adopted child, 
from. $10,000 to $25,000, 1%, thence up to 


1%. 
mother, husband, wife; children, lineal descend- | maximum single exemption of $10,000 agains’ th 


\ 


——_ >> —_ — 


tion of the net estate distributable to one or 
e of the ficiaries of this class is allowed.) 
any other relative, person, association or corpo- 
n, (A ke $1,000 to $50,000, thence up to 


, 5% 
aximum single exemption of $1,000 
poe ee of estate distributable to one 

ciaries of this class is allowed, pro- 

ided no exemption is allowed against the estate 
f{ a non-resident decedent and no exemption or 
deduction shall be made on account of dower or 
tesy.) In the case of estates of non-residents, 

ie exemption shall be apportioned in the ratio 
at the value of the property included in the gross 
estate, to-wit, property, the transfer of which is 

Subject to the tax imposed hereby, bears to the 

value of all the property that would have been in- 

chided in the gross estate if the decedent had been 

a resident of this State; provided that, in any 

event, such preruruouele part of the exemption 

Shall not be less than is permittéd by the Consti- 

tution of the United States. 

Texas 

To husband or wife direct, or any direct -lineal 

descendant of husband, or any direct lineal de- 

scendant of husband or wife, or any direct lineal 
endant or ascendant of the decedent, or to 
any adopted child of decedent or to husband 
of daughter, or wife of son, an exemption of 
$25,000, and a graduated tax of 1% to 6%. If to 
eligious, educational or charitable organizations 
in State, bequest to be used within State, all is 
exempt. if to a wovernmental unit, National or 
state, it is the same as to husband or wife, pro- 
vided any bequest to the U. S. be spent in the 

State of Texas. To brother or sister of decedent 

or lineal descendant of such, in excess of $10,000, 

tax from 3% to 10%. To uncle or aunt of decedent 
or descendant of such, in excess of $1,000, tax from 

4% to 15%, To any other person or organization 

tax of from 5% to 20%, beginning at $500. Bequests 

to persons not related to the deceased are subject 
to the tax even if the bequest is to be used in the 
ate (1931 Amendment). The Legislature in 1933 
assed an act effective August 31, 1933, taxing 
states to the extent of 80% of the Federal Es- 
ate Tax (1926 Federal Revenue Act) which are 
exempt on account of the net estate not exceed- 
ing in amount the total exemptions allowed. This 
ew statute also provides for an additional tax on 
estates previously taxed in an amount equal to the 
difference between the sum of such taxes due or 
paid the State and 80% of the total sum of the 
ederal Estate Tax. ea 
a 


A tax equal to the sum of the following per- 
centages of the market value of the net estate 
all be imposed upon the transfer of the net 
estate of every decedent, whether a resident or 
monresident oi the state: 

-(1) 3% of amount by which net estate exceeds 
$10,000 and not to exceed $25,000, except where 
property not exceeding in value the sum of $40,000 
igoes to husband, wife and/or children of deceased 
or any or all of them by descent, devise, bequest or 
transfer directly or through a trustee, then in such 
icase the exemptions shall be the amount so going 
ot to exceed $40,000: 

(2) 5% of amount by which net estate exceeds 
$95,000 and does not exceed $75,000 except. where 
property not exceeding in value the sum of $40,000 
goes to the husband, wife and/or children of de- 
eased or any or all~of them by descent, devise, 
bequest or transfer difectly or through a trustee, 
then in such case the exemptions shall be the 
mount so going not to exceed $40,000, but on the 
excess of $40,000 the rate shall be as herein pro- 
vided: 8% of the amount by which net estate ex- 
eeds $75,000 and does not. exceed $125,000. 10% 
of amount by which net estate exceeds $125,000; 
provided, at the discretion of the Tax Commission, 
he taxpayer may choose to pay in Kind on an 
estate or any portion thereof which is not liquid. 


Vermont 


To husband, wife, child, father, mother or 
grandchild, wife or widow of a son or hus- 
band of a daughter, child adopted during minor- 
lity, child of a stepchild or of such adopted 
shitd, or other lineal descendant, no tax un- 
fiess legacy or share exceeds $10,000; between 
$10,000 and $25,000, 2%; thence up to 6%. To all 
others 6% of the value in money of such legacy or 
distribution share. Exemptions: a bishop in his 
lseclesiastical capacity for religious uses, or a city, 
own or other municipal corporation for public, 
haritable, educational or cemetery purposes, or a 
haritable or religious society or institution that 
shall receive in trust or otherwise a legacy or dis- 
iriputive share consisting of or arising from real 
estate or personal, or any interest therein, owned 
by such decedent at the’ date of his death. 
Virginia 

} The State inheritance tax law was amended 
lin 1926 to correspond to the rates in the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act of 1926, by providing that the 
minimum inheritance tax imposed shall, in no 
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case be less than 80% of the tax imposed by the 
act of Congress. 

The rates of inheritance tax to father, mother, 
grandfathers, grandmothers, husband, wife, chil- 
dren by blood or by legal adoption, grandchildren, 
and all other lineal ancestors and lineal descen- 
dants of the decedent (exemption, $5,000) is 1% - 
on up to, $50,000 of the devise, and rises to 5% on 
the excess over $1,000,000. Brothers, sisters, 
nephews, nieces of the whole or half blood of 
decedent, get $2,000 exemption and the rates vary 
from 2% to 10%. Other beneficiaries get $1,000 
ue each, and the rates vary from 5% to 

lo 


Washington 


This is a community-property state, and hence 
one-half of the estate, ter. debts and ex- 
penses are paid, is set over to the surviving 
spouse without tax. There is also a class exemp- 
tion of $5,000 in the net value of an estate passing 
to grandfather, grandmother, father, mother, hus- 
band, wife, child, or step-child; adopted child, or a - 
lineal descendant of any adopted child, son-in- 
law, daughter-in-law, or lineal descendant of dé- 
cedent, plus an additional exemption of $5,000 for 
surviving spouse and $5,000 for each living child 
born prior to death of decedent, stepchild or 
adopted child. The rate of tax from 1% to 10%; 
$1,000 class exemption in an estate passing to any 
brother or sister of decedent. Rate from 3% to 
20%;-all others without exemption, with rate from 
10% to 25%. Estate passing to certain charitable 
and religious organizations are exempt. 


res West Virginia 


The tax rates‘on amounts not exceeding $50,000 
to each. beneficiary, wife, husband, child, step- 
child, descendants of child, father. or mother 
of decedent, 3%; to. brother or sister including 
those of half blood, 4%; to those further removed 
in relationship from decedent than brother or 
sister, 7%; to those of no blood relationship, 
stranger, institutions, corporate or otherwise, 
10% of net market value of property transferred. 
The tax rates range from 3% to 30%, according 
to the degree of relationship and the size of in- 
heritance. Exemptions—Property transferred to 
State, County, school district or municipality 
thereof for public purposes; property transferred 
in trust for use solely for educational, literary, 
scientific, religious or charitable purposes if used 
exclusively within the State. Under the law as 
amended a widow or widower (effective June 1, 
1945) receives a flat $15,000 exemption; a child, 
step-child, father or mother each receives $5,000 
exemption, descendants of any child together 
receive a fiat $5,000 exemption. Exemptions are in- 
dividual and no beneficiary may claim any benefit 
of the exemption of another. 


Wisconsin 
Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal descend- 
ants, lineal ancestors, adopted child, and lineal 


issue thereof: to brothers, sisters and their de- 
scendants, wife or widow of son, or husband of 
daughter. To uncles, aunts or their descendants, 
6%. To all others, 8%. When the estate is above 
$25,000 the above rates are multiplied as follows: 
ne cn to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to 
100,000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on excess, 
But no such tax, however, shall exceed 15% of 
the property transferred to any beneficiary. More- 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
as a whole. Under an Emergency Relief Act, ap- 
plicable from March 27, 1935, to July 1, 1937, a 
tax was imposed equal to 25% of the excess of $100 
of the normal inheritance tax on each transfer. 
This Relief Tax was extended to July 1, 1939, 
but. was amended by the special session of the 
legislature for 1937, which amendment became 
effective as to the estates of all decedents who 
may die on or after Oct. 21, 1937, and prior to July 


1, 1941, This amendment eliminated the $100 and 
changed the rate from 25% to 30%. The emer- 
gency tax, 30% of the normal tax, was made 


permanent by*Chapt. 320, Laws of 1949, Exemptions 
—$5,000 to husband, $15,000 to widow, $2,000 to 
brothers, sisters and descendants, husband of 
daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal descendants 
or ancestors. 2nd lesser amounts to other relatives, 
down to $100 exemptions to strangers in blood. 


Wyoming 
Husband, wife, parent, child, adopted child 
or adopted parent, brother or sister—exempt, 


$10,000; over exemption 2%; grandparents, grand- 
child, half-brother, half-sister, exemption $5,000; 


over exemptions, 4%. All other excepting 
charitable, etc.—no exemptions, 6%. Gifts for 
state, municipal, charitable, educational or re- 


ligious purposes or to,any institution for use in the 
preservation of wild fowls or game or proceeds of 
insurance policies payable to named beneficiaries 
other than insured’s estate, entirely exempt. 
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The Social Security Administration, which is 
part of the Federal Security Agency, carries the 
major Federal responsibility for the social security 
programs now operating under the Social Security 
Act. Under the-supervision and direction of the 
Commissioner for Social Security the bureaus of 
the Administration function in the program areas 
as follows. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance administers the completely Federal pro- 
gram of benefit payments to elderly insured wage 
earners who have retired and to the surviving de- 

pendents of deceased insured wage earners. The 
Bureau of Public Assistance carries responsibility 
for grants-in-aid to States for State programs of 
public assistance to the needy aged, the needy blind, 
children deprived of parental support and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled persons in 
need of assistance. The Children’s Bureau is 
charged with responsibility for grants to States for 
State programs of maternal and child health and 
child welfare services. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, responsible for approving Federal 
grants to States for their unemployment insurance 
programs and employment services, was part of 
the Social Security Administration until August 
20, 1949, when it was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor by the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1949. (For continuity in reporting on 
operations under the Social Security Act, data on 
unemployment insurance and employment services 
in 1950 are included in the sections below.) Another 
program bureau, the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, is responsible for operations under the 
Federal Credit Union Act. 

To bring day-by-day administration of the pro- 
grams close to the people they serve, the Social 
Security Administration has representatives at- 
tached to each of the ten regional offices of the 
Federal Security Agency. In addition, 509 field 
offiees and six area offices, established through 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, handle most of 
the work of receiving claims under that program 
and determining whether the claimant is eligible 
for benefits, and the amount of the benefits. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Old-age and survivors insurance is a Federal 
program insuring ‘‘covered’’ workers against wage 
loss because of old age. It provides regular monthly 
payments to insured workers when they retire at 
age 65\or thereafter; supplementary payments to 
their aged wives and dependent minor children; 
and survivor payments to the widows, young chil- 
dren, and sometimes aged dependent parents, of 
insured workers who die. Wage and salary workers 
in commerce and industry came under the program 
in 1937, Also covered, effective January 1, 1951, 
are most of the self-employed-other than farmers, 
certain Federal civilian employees, regularly em- 
ployed farm workers, regularly employed domestic 
workers, Americans working outside the United 
States for American employers, workers in certain 
transit systems acquired by State or local govern- 
ments, and employment in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Coverage is available after 1950 
on an optional basis to employees of nonprofit 
organizations and some employees of State and 
local governments, Not covered are farmers, self- 
employed persons in specified professions and those 
self-employed earning less than $400 yearly, em- 
ployees covered by a Federal, State or other gov- 
ernment retirement system, and irregularly em- 
ployed domestics and farm workers. 

The monthly benefits paid are directly related 
to the average amount of wages earned by the in- 
sured worker. The benefits are financed from con- 
tributions required under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act. The contributions paid by the 
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worker and his employer are based on the worke 
“taxable wages’’ (up to a maximum of $3,000 a ye: 
for years before 1951 and of $3,600 a year beg 
with 1951) and, beginning in 1951, on the 
employed person’s taxabie income from his s 
employment up to a total of $3,600 for wages. 
self-employment. income for each year. The 
ployer reports every three months to the B 
of Internal Revenue the amount of taxable we 
he has paid each employee. At the same time, . 
also pays his own contributions and those of his 
employees, which he has deducted from the latte} 
wages. The contribution rate for 1950 was 115: 
each for employer and employee; it is scheduled | 
rise to 2% each in 1954, to 245% each in 

to 3% each in 1965, and to an uitimate 344% 
in 1970. The self-employed person reports 
self-employment income and pays the contributi 
on such employment at the end of his taxable yea 
when he files his income tax return. The rate of 
contributions for the self-employed is 214% 
the self-employment income for each taxable ve 
beginning in 1951. The rate will rise to 3% 
1954, to 334% in 1960, to 445% in 1965, and to 2 
ultimate 473% in 1970. 

The employer wage reports and reports of sel; 
employment income are forwarded by the Burea 
of Internal Revenue to the Bureau of OASI, wh 
keeps a continuous record of each person's wa 
credits and self-employment income under his if 
dividual social security account number. Thi 
credits determine the worker’s insurance status an 
the amount of benefits for which he and his dé 
pendents may qualify. Unlike taxable wages, whi¢ 
include amounts up to $3,000 from each employe 
for each year up to 1951 and to $3,600 from ead! 
employer for each year 1950, a worker’s wage 2 
self-employment income credits cannot exceed © 
maxmum of $3,000 for each year before 1951 amt 
a maximum of $3,600 for each year after 1950. 

The amount payable to persons entitled 
monthly benefits is based on the worker's avera 
monthly wage. Until about the middle of 1952, 
average monthly wage is determined by dividi: 
the individual’s wage credits after 1936 up to 
calendar quarter as of which his benefits ar 
computed by the number of months in that period 
with a minimum divisor of 18. Months before 
calendar quarter in which the worker became agt 
22 are not used in the divisor unless they are im 
cluded in a calendar quarter in which the individu 
was paid covered wages of $50 or more, or wi 
credited with covered self-employment income 
$100 or more. The worker's benefit is computed 
40 percent of the first $50 of this average month 
wage plus 10 percent of the next $200. One perce 
of this sum is added’for each year before 1950 
which the individual was paid covered wages 
$200 or more. The benefit amount so computed 
then increased according to a table contained in 
the Social Security Act, as amended. 

After about the middle of 1952, benefits will be 
computed under a different method for all work- 
ers and self-employed persons who become age 
after 1950 and who have at least 6 calendar qua: 
ers after 1950 in which they were paid cover 
wages of $50 or more or for which they were ered= 
ited with covered self-employment income of $100 o 
more. This second method may also be used fi 
persons who were age 22 or over before 1950, 
they had earned 6 such quarters of coverage after 
1950 and if they could get a larger benefit und 
this method than under the one described in t 
preceding paragraph. Under this second method 
the ayerage monthly wage is/computed by dividin 
the individual’s total. taxable’ wages and_ self. 
employment income after 1950 and before the cals 
endar quarter as of which the benefit amount i 
computed by the number of months in that period, 
with a minimum divisor of 18 as in the othe 


‘TABLE - 
ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY OLD-AGE 
INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Using Conversion Table 


at 
$s 
4 


or more) 


Average monthly 
“wage 


Worker and 
wife 


tts eae $52.50 $78.30 
| SSRIS ase 58.4! 87.60 
Btaters. feather < 64.00 96.00 
ee acrarehe at 68.50 102.80 
Using New Benefit Formula 


Social Security 


umes 14 years before 1951 with wages of $200 


Monthly benefit payments to 


Administration 703 


TABLE Ill 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
BENEFICIARIES AND MONTHLY BENEFITS, 
f JUNE 30, 1950 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Social Security Administration, Federal 
Security Agency. 


Benefits in current 


payment status 
No. of 


Amount of 
benefici- | monthly 
aries benefits 
1,384,823|$36,415,828 
419,123 2 


Beneficiaries 


Retired workers... --2..5.. 
Aged wives of retired workers 
Children ys i sone eee a 
Widows with young childre: 

Aged widows......... 


ee gee 97.56 Parents........... 
ee ee : 108/80 
ee 120100 Se Wee Potat han ert aces 
TABLE II 
* ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 


Using Conversion Table 
(Assumes 14 years before 1951 with wages of $200 or more) 


Monthly benefits payable to 


1 child, widow, 


Average monthly wage widower or 1 Widow and 1 Widow and 2 
parent child children 
a aS! 

$39.20 $78.40 1.80* 
43.80 87.60 Ties 
48, 96.00 128.00 
51.40 102.80 137.20 

Using New Benefit Formula 

$37.50 $75.00 80, 
43.20 86.40 Tis20 
48.80 97.60 130.20 
54.40 108.80 145,20 
60.00 120.00 150.10 


-*For purposes of computing the 
€ is deemed to be 114.63 when 


maximum payable, the average monthly wage under the conyerson 
there were 14 increment years, instead of 100. 


ethod; months before the individual was age 22 
re included only if they are in quarters of cover- 
ge. The primary insurance amount is 50 percent 
f the first $100 of this average monthly wage plus 
6 percent of the next $200. 

Table I shows benefits payable to a retired 
yorker, and to a worker and his wife under these 
o@ methods. 
Under either method of computing benefits, the 
jinimum that can be paid to the retired worker 
B $20. 
A benefits payable to a worker’s dependents 
d survivors are related to the amount his record 
ould yield as his own primary insurance amount 
the time the computation is made. If the worker 
as become entitled to an old-age insurance bene- 
§, supplementary benefits equal to half his benefit 
re payable to his wife at age 65 if they have no 
iidren under age 18 of to her at any age while 
ey have an entitled child or children under age 
8, and a benefit of the same amount is payable 
5 his unmarried dependent child under age 18. 
ihe dependent husband of a woman entitled to her 
wn old-age insurance benefits may also receive 
snefits equal to one-half the amount of her bene- 
, if she worked in covered employment or self- 
mployment for about half of the last three years 
afore she claimed her benefits. A widow who is 
Se 65 or over may receive benefits equal to three- 
urths of her husband’s primary insurance amount 
he was fully insured (as explained below) when 
died. A widower’s benefit equal to three-fourths 
he woman worker’s primary insurance amount is 
yable at-age 65 to the dependent widower of a 
sman who was both fully and currently insured 
hén she died. 
Mother’s benefits equal to three-fourths the 
orker’s primary insurance amount are payable 
twardless of age, to the widow or divorced wife 
@ fully or currently insured worker while she 
éaring for an unmarried dependent child under 
© 18 who is entitled to benefits on the man’s 
cord, The amount of the child’s benefit for each 
iid is one-half the primary insurance amount on 
hich it is based plus an additional one-fourth of 
ab amount divided equally among all the surviv- 
g children entitled on the same record. 
Tf there is no widow, widower, or child who 
ight at some time after the death of a fully 


insured worker qualify for benefits on his record, 
benefits equal. to three-fourths of his primary in- 
surance amount may be payable to his dependent 
parent or parents. In addition to these monthly 
benefits, a lump sum death payment (which can- 
not exceed three times the worker’s primary in- 
surance amount) goes to the surviving spouse, pro- 
viding the latter was living with the worker at the 
time of his death. In the absence of such survivor, 
a lump sum equal to the amount of the burial ex- 
penses, but not to exceed three times the primary 
insurance amount, is payable to the person or 
persons who paid the burial expenses. x 

The amount of monthly benefits payable on the 
basis of any one wage record ranges from a mini- 
mum of $15 a month to a maximum of $150 or 
80% of the worker’s average monthly wage, which- 
ever is less. However, the: maximum does not 
operate to reduce family-benefits below $40 in a 
month. 


Table II shows illustrative benefits for survivor 
families, 

To qualify for an old-age insurance benefit, the 
worker must he ‘‘fully insured.’”’ He is fully insured 
if he received covered wages of as much as $50 or 
was credited with covered self-employment income 
of as much as $100 in at least 6 calendar quarters 
and in as many as half the number of calendar 
quarters which has elapsed between December 31, 
1950 (or later attainment of age 21) and the 
quarter in which he reaches age 65 or dies. When 
a worker has as many as 40 of these ‘‘quarters of 
coverage” he is fully insured for life. Quarters of 
coverage may be earned at any time after 1936. The 
worker’s own old-age insurance benefit, benefits for 
his wife or widow over age 65, for the child of a 
retired worker, or for dependent parents of a de- 
ceased worker are payable if the worker is fully in- 
sured. If a woman worker is both full and currently 
insured, dependent husband’s or widower’s bene- 
fits are payable. Mother’s benefits for a widow 
under age 65 or divorced wife, benefits for the 
child of a deceased worker, and the lump-sum 
death payment are payable if the worker died 
either fully or currently 
“currently insured’’ if he has 6 quarters of cover- 
age in the period consisting of the quarter in whicg 
he died or became entitled to old-age benefits 
the 12 quarters immediately preceding that qua: 


insured. A worker is , 
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TABLE IV—OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND 
2 1 
Source; Compiled by Social Security agg on 


pei Mats fret. Sate 


‘ [In thousands] pee 
Receipts Expenditures 
Transfers 
and ap- 3 Benefit Ponsa 
Period propria- nterest pay- trative ex- 
tions to | received ments* pen 
trust 
: fund! 
Fiseal year: 1936-37. 265.000 2,26 

. 1937-38 500,000 15,412 

1938-39 390,000 pa | es © |e 
1939-40 550,000 42,489 
1940-41 688,141), 55,958) 

1941-42 895,619 71,00 

1942-43 1.130,495 87,403 
1943-44 1,292,122 103,177 
1944-45 1,309,919 123,854 
1945-46 1,238,218 147,766 
1946-47 1,459,867 163,466 
1947-48 1,616,86 190,562 
1948-49 1,693,575}. 230,194 

1949-50 2 109,992 256,778 "S41 


Cumulative, January, 1937-June, 1950. 


$15,139,811| $1,517,279 “33, 375,556 


$388,922/$12,892, z 


1Beginning July 1940, appropriations equal taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions 
beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet administrative and othe 
costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans as provided under the 


Security Act Amendments of 1946. 


2Before July 1, 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; beginning Julgad 4 


1948, represent checks issued, 


8Figure for fiscal year 1944-45 includes bookkecping adjustments-for expenditures for fiscal yess 
1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44; annual figures in table do not, therefore, reflect actual outlays. 


Soci 


About 48,000,000 workers were in covered jobs 
at some time during 1949. Their total taxable 
Wages they received for the year—$82.4 billion, The 
average taxable wage per worker in. 1949 was 
$1,717, a figure only slightly larger than in 1948 
but 84 percent higher than in 1940, the last pre- 
war year, 

At the beginning of 1950, an estimated 45,700,000 
persons were either fully or currently insured. In 
other words, approximately 57 percent of all living 
persons who had held a covered job at any time 
during the 13 years 1937-1949 were insured on 
January 1, 1950; 40,000,000 were fully insured and 
5,700,000 were currently insured. About 14,900,000 
had acquired sufficient. quarters of coverage to re- 
main permanently insured throughout their’ life- 
time without further covered employment. The per- 
manently insured included 2.2 million workers aged 
65 or over, of whom about three-fifths—1,286,000— 
had already retired and were receiving old-age 
benefits; the remaining 890,000 were not receiving 
such benefits, for the most part because they were 
still working in covered jobs, The. survivorship 
protection acquired by fully or currently insured 
workers as of January 1, 1950, was the equivalent 
of about $85 billion (B) in term life imsurance. 
These flgures do not reflect any of the changes 
occurring in the year 1950 as a result of the 
amendments enacted in 1950. 

In all, $3,502,000,000 has been certified for 
monthly retirement and survivor benefits and 
lump sum payments since this program began. In 
the fiscal year 1949-50, $714,900,000. was certified 
for monthly benefits and $34,000,000. for lump sums 
on behalf of deceased insured workers who left 
no dependents immediately eligible for monthly 
benefits. These amounts included $2,809,000 certified 
for monthly survivor benefits and $196,500 for lump 
sums payable to survivors of World War II vet- 
erans under section 210 of the Social Security Act. 
Payments under that section were first made in 
September, 1946. The number and types of bene- 
ficiaries receiving benefits on June 30, 1950, and 
their benefits for June are shown in table 3. The 
average. monthly benefit in that month for a 
family consisting of a widow and three or more 
child beneficiaries was $54.50; for an aged widow 
the amount was $20.90, and for one aged parent, 
$13.80. The average benefit for a retired man was 
$26.80 and for a retired man and his wife, $41,90. 

Survivor benefits based on earnings in both 
railroad employment and employment covered by 
, old-age and survivors insurance first became pay- 
yable on January 1, 1947. During the fiscal year 

949-50, benefits were awarded under old-age and 

tvivors insurance to survivors of about 14,400 

eased ‘workers who had earnings under both 


Contributions collected under the Federal Insur 
ance Contributions Act in the fiscal year 1949-3 
amounted to $2,106,000,000. Each year an amour 
equal to the contributions collected is appropriate 
to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fun 
from which benefits and administrative expenses ¢ 
the system are paid. On June 30, 1950, the trus 
fund had assets of $12,893,000,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Unlike old-age and survivors insurance, which — 
administered entirely by the Federal Governmen) 
unemployment insurance and employment service 
are State-Federal systems. They are designed 4 
protect wage earners and their families from wa) 
loss through involuntary unemployment by refe 
ring unemployed workers to other suitable jobs an¢ 
if none is available, by paying weekly benefits ¢ 
limited amount and limited duration. 


Each State enacts its own unemployment insut 
ance law and operates its own program, and th 
Federal Government cooperates through grants 4 
the State to pay the cost of administering its sy¥ 
tem. As a condition of such grants, the Social Sé 
curity Act sets up certain minimum specification 
designed to assure that payments are made. to ur 
employed workers whose previous earnings or @ 
ployment entitle them to such payments under tk 
State law, and to safeguard a worker’s rights 7 
benefits when he does not take a job that fai 
to meet certain labor standards. 

One of these specificatons is that benefits mu: 
be paid through public employment offices, 4 
which an unemployed worker must first registe 
for work and to which a worker must continue / 
report regularly for a possible job during the 
he is drawing weekly benefit payments, The U. 
Employment Service, a part of the Bureau of En 
ployment Security in the Department of Labor, ai 
ministers the Federal aspects of the public e 
ployment service system. Another part of th 
Bureau, the Unemployment Insurance Service, caj 
ries the Federal responsibility for reviewing ti 
State laws and their administration to determin 
whether the States qualify for grants for unemplo 
ment insurance administration; 


The Bureau of Employment Security on Se 
tember 29, 1950, was authorized and directed 
Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, to utilize £) 
public employment service to meet most effective’ 
the labor needs of defense industry and essenti 
civilian employment. On October 23 the Secreta 
of Labor appointed Robert C. Goodwin, director 
the Bureau, as executive director of the Office 


Defense Manpower. During World War II the ay 


“ , 


Social Security Administration 

¢ Y—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: STATE UNTS IN THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 

TRUST FUND! AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION? BY STATE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1949-50 


: Except for gies eae all data are compiled from data furnished by the Treasury 


tment, Bureau of Accounts. (In thousands) 


Federal 
grants for ad- 


Deposits Interest Withdrawals} Balance end | ministrative 

of year year 
Acie $1,097,797 $149,192 $1,866,620 $6,643,213 8175,420 
11,931 1,227 20,450 54, 2,719 
1,551 208 3,525 8,23 460 
3/873 607 4070 28,537 1,201 
4,304 800 7,485 35,11 1,470 
128,647 12,342 239,000 527,594 18,580 
3,506 1,170 4,675 54,33) 1,334 
13,242 3,391 41,800 149,346 3,063 
1,453 310 2,855 13,962 397 
3,495 972 4,070 45,366 1,188 
7,455 1,552 10,600 72,721 2,495 
12,920 2,203 13,700 103,332 2,372 
2,49 469 5,300 0,8 482 
4,241 546 3,850 25,360 827 
55,895 10,279 119,600 449,821 8,647 
19,606 4,016 6,900 186,424 3,059 
+232 1,966 6 61 1,386 
5,980 1,360 8,235 2,118 1,294 
14,550 2,486 16,850 116,132 1,839 
15,361 2,124 23,475 94,776 2,363 

6,163 821 11,905 5,496 1,00) 

12,260 2,494 29,050 109,228 3; 

48,990 2,273 121,000 72,502 7,613 
68,860 6,364 80,825 288,682 8,360. 
9,135 2,581 19,250 15,53 2,544 
4,115 915 7,385 41,150 1,749 
23,330 4,010 25,145 185,940 2,663 
,179 650 ,045 9,72! 783 
2,695 736 3,500 33,882 813 
"50 277 2'865 12,147 525 
4,539 461 10,455 18,522 735 
43,652 9,124 87,015 409,425 7,166 
4,05. 457 2,39 22,1 818 
270,733 19,081 369,800 863,740 24,122 
17,99 3,316 20,900 154,484 3,191 

1,88 19, 2,04 8,69) 51 
44,040 11,288 116,100 493,219 8,558 
7,315 1,011 10,37 45,203 1,813 
12,795 1,680 25,850 70,667 2,294 
58,310 12,210 167,500 525,681 13,635 
iode Island 10,915 527 23,550 19,75 1,567 
ith Carolina 7,382 1,074 11,800 48,849 1,808 
uth Dakota 1,362 207 1,18 9,66 413 
13,163 2,068 23,250 92,20 2,871 
23,040 4,679. 15,150 221,398 107 
3,065 4682 6,045 0,182 968 
1,572 317 3,90 13,761 536 
8,625 1,702 14,650 77,956 1,708 
ashington . 34,620 3,180 42,180 141,830 3,619 
est Virginia 1,180 1,857 20,450 82,281 1,552 
NT A eRe ies aero 13,188 6 21,500 214,699 2,525 
404 268 1,975 11,962 463 


Trust fund maintains a separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys 

posited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 
benefit payments. Deposits include those not cleared by the Treasurer of the United States; 

berest includes accrued interest receivable; withdrawals include outstanding checks. 

2Advances for unemployment Compensation and employment service administration certified to State 

encies during fiscal year. 

Includes. $162,000 granted to Puerto Rico for employment service administration. Also includes 

443,000 for postage expenses not distributed by State. 


ployment service was the operating arm of the 
ar Manpower Commission. 
memployment benefits are financed by contri- 
tions from employers subject to a State unem- 
yyment insurance law. Each State determines 
‘erage of its law and sets the contribution rate. 
addition, the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
ies a tax on employers throughout the country 
t allows them credit (up to 90 percent of 
at tax) for the contributions they pay to their 
zte unemployment funds or for the amounts they 
d have contributed to such funds in the ab- 
ace of experience-rating deductions allowed un- 
the laws of all States. ; 
n general, the Federal tax and the State laws 
yer employment in commerce and _ industry; 
ong the groups specifically excluded are railroad 
tkers who are covered by the Federal Railroad 
eriployment Insurance Act. The Federal Unem- 
yment Insurance Act. The Federal Unemploy- 
mt Tax Act, however, is limited to employers of 
t+ or more workers, and all but six States have 
ae size-of-firm restriction. Mainly because of 
se coverage restrictions, about 45,000,000 differ- 
workers earned some wage credits toward unem- 
ment benefits under State laws in 1949, as 
inpared with the nearly 48,000,000 who earned 
dits under Federal old-age and survivors in- 


surance. 

In addition to administering their own systems, 
the State employment security agencies have also 
acted as agents of the Federal Government in pay- 
ing benefits under title XIII of the Social Security 
Act to maritime workers whose wartime employ- 
ment with the War Shipping Administration was 
considered to be Federal. Benefits under this pro- 
gram which terminated June 30, 1950, were financed 
by the Federal Government. 

During 1949 more than 8,500,000 new job ap- 
plications were filed with the employment services, 
and local employment offices made 13,500,000 place- 
ments. Of the total placements almost 4,500,000 
were in non-farm jobs. The remainder were in agri- 
cultural employment. Some 7,360,000 unemployed 
persons received benefit payments under the State 
systems, 84 percent more than in 1948. The fotal 
amount expended was $1,737,279,000, representing 
compensation for 102,600,000 weeks of unemploy- 
ment, at an average rate of $20.48 per week. The 
average beneficiary drew benefits for 11.7 weeks. 
This was about the same as the average duration of 
benefits actually drawn during the preceding year. 
(For fiscal year 1949-1950 see Table VI.) 

Four States—Rhode Island, California, New Je 
sey and New York—paid benefits to workers wh 
unemployment was due to temporary disabil 
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10.4 23.85 6,086 30 215 
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Virginia... 9.4 16,23 14,560 78 787 
Washington. 13.4 21.24 42,087 142 774 
West Virginia 1 BF 17.85 20,636 83 528 
Wisconsin, . . 9.7 22.32 21,599 215 1,052 
8.3 23.90 1,943 12 108 


accounts maintained in the U. S. Treasury. 


Same year, 


1949-50, 852,128. 
‘Preliminary estimate. 


*Sum of balances in State-clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment trust fury 
‘Estimated number of different workers in each State with wages in covered employment in the: 
State sometime in 1949; national totals for each of calendar years 1947 through 1949, adjusted fc 
duplication resulting from employment of individual workers in more than one State during th 


‘Hxeludes benefits paid under the Reconversion Unemployment Benefits to Seamen program . fc 


In the fiscal year 1949-50, States received a total 
of $175,420,000 in Federal grants for administra- 
tion of their unemployment insurance laws. States 
collected $1,097,797,000 in contributions under their 
State laws during the fiscal year 1949-50 which was 
deposited in their State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund; they also received interest. total- 
ing $149,000,000 on the funds in these accounts. On 
June 30, 1950, the balances of all State accounts in 
the fund aggregated $6,643,213,000, or $600,000,000 
less than the amounts available for benefits on 
June 30, 1949 (table V). 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Even with more complete social insurance protec- 
tion against the risks of wage loss from unemploy- 
ment, old age, and death of the bread-winner, 
there will always be some persons’ in the popula- 
. tion who cannot meet their needs through their 
own efforts. Some of them are not covered by or 
titled to social insurance benefits; others may be 
titled to and receiving benefits but their total 
omes does not meet their minimum needs, Under 


the State-Federal public assistance provisions. ¢ 
the Social Security Act, the Federal Governmer 
makes grants to the States to aid them in givi 

financial assistance to four groups of needy pe 
sons—the aged, the blind, the permanent an 
totally disabled, and children who have beén d@& 
prived of parental support or care for certa 
Specified reasons. Assistance to other needy pi 
sons in the population who cannot qualify for or 
of the special types of assistance is availab 
through general assistance, which is financed 
States and/or local government units witho 
Federal financial participation. 

As in the State-Federal unemployment insura 
system, States adopt and administer their 
plans for the special types of public assistan 
under the Social Security Act, and the State pl 
must meet certain requirements set forth in t 
act if the State is to be eligible for Federal grant 
The amount of the grant is based on the amour 
the State itself expends, within certain maximum. 
for assistance payments. The Federal Governmer 
also shares half the expense of administering tr 


ae a. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE 
Old-age assistance 


Social Security Administration 
PABLE VII—RECIPIENTS AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS UNDER PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES OF 


Aid to dependent children 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, JUNE. 
Aid to the b 
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rograms. The requirements specified for Federal 
pproval of the State plan are designed to assure 
fefficient and proper administration and to set cer- 
ain limits to the eligibility requirements that an 
pproved State plan may impose. Administration 
of the Federal aspects of the four programs is 
arried on by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
Under legislation -that went into effect in Oc- 
tober 1948 the amount of Federal financial partici- 
Iyation in the assistance programs was increased to 
elp meet the continuing rise in living costs and 
case loads. 
The maximum amount of individual monthly 
dayments in which the Federal Government now 
shares is $50 for old-age assistance, aid to the 
4olind, and-aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
inbled; in aid to dependent children it is $27 a 
ymonth for one relative and for the first child in the 
family, and $18 for each additional child. Within 
ese limits on individual payments, the Federal 
hare of expenditures for assistance to the aged, 
‘he blind, and the disabled, is three-fourths of the 
first $20 of the average payment per recipient, 
us one-half the balance; for aid to dependent 
ildren it is three-fourths of the first $12 of the 
verage payment per relative and per child, plus 
NMne-half the balance. Congress set a lower maxi- 
Thum and a different formula to govern Federal 
inanical participation in the programs in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. For old-age assistance 
diid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
fotally disabled, in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
slands, the Federal maximum is $30. In aid to 
fiependent children it is $18 per month for one 
‘nild in a family and $12 for each additional child, 
ivithin these limits on individual payments the 
Mederal share of expenditures for assistance is 50%. 


i 


In June 1950 more than 6,200,000 persons in the 
United States were recipients of public aid of 
whom more than 415 million were being aided 
under the Social Security Act programs. This latter 
number does not include the mother or relatives 
taking care of dependent children, or the wives or 
other persons who are supported in part by pay- 
ments of old-age assistance or aid to the blind 
made to other members of the family, 


In June 1950 slightly less than 2,800,000 persons 
were receiving old-age assistance. Nearly 1,660,000 
children in more than 654,000 families were receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children, and about 177,200 
persons were receiving aid to the blind under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act (table VII). 


The increase from June 1949 in the number of 
recipients was 6% for the aged, over 21% for de- 
pendent children, and over 8% for the blind. The 
Nation-wide average payment in June 1950 was $44 
per recipient of old-age assistance, $70 per family 
for aid to dependent children, and $48 per recipi- 
ent of aid to the blind. These averages mask wide 
differences among the States that are due to the 
relative capacity of State and local government 
units to finance the payment and the provisions 
of State law governing payments as well as to 
differences in the need of recipients in the various 
States. State and local general assistance programs 
were helping 526,000 cases in June 1950. Since a 
case may include more than one person in a family, 
the total number of persons represented in the 
cases assisted in June was more than 1,000,000. 
From June 1949 to June 1950 the general assistance, 
case load’ increased 14%. The average payment 
case in the latter month for the country as a w 
was $46, 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND 
CHILD WELFARE t 

Unlike the other programs in operation under 
the Social salealo Act, which are fundamentally 
income-maintenance programs, the maternal and 
ty health and child welfare provisions deal 
services, The Social Security Act makes Fed- 
grants available to States to extend and im- 
prove their health and welfare services for mothers 
and children, especially in rural areas. As in the 
other State-Federal programs, the State plan 
must meet certain requirements set forth in the 
Federal act. Responsibility for the approval of State 
plans and other Federal aspects of these health and 
welfare’ programs is lodged in the Children’s 
Bureau, which also has responsibility under the 
act of 1912 creating the Bureau, for investigating 
and reporting ‘upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life.”’ 

Of the $41,500,000 a year in Federal funds au- 
thorized by Congress for the maternal and child 
health and child welfare programs under the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act, $16,500,000 
is earmarked for maternal and child health serv- 
ices, $15,000,000 for services for crippled children, 
and $10,000,000 for child welfare services. All pro- 
grams are in effect in the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

For Maternal and Child Health Services, grants 
are made to State health agencies to aid the 
States in extending and improving these services. 
Each State’s share in the $16,500,000 authorized 
in Federal funds is affected by the number of live 
births in the State in relaton to the total number 
of live births in the country, by the State’s need 
for help in providing services, and by its rural child 
population. Half of the $16,500,000 must be 
matched by the States. Part of the remaining 
half is used for special projects and to meet emer- 
gencies. Most of the services provided by State 
and local health departments for mothers and 
children are preventive health services, designed 
to help well mothers and children keep well. In 
limited ways, almost. all the States also provide 
treatment for some expectant mothers and _ sick 
childven. Typical preventive services offered by 
State and local health agencies in 1950 were 
prenatal clinics, public health nursing services, 
well-child clinics, immunization, and examina- 
tions of children of school age by physicians and 
dentists. 

For Services for Crippled Children, States share 
in the $15,000,000 authorized according to the num- 
ber of children in the State under 21 years of age. 
The division of funds also reflects the financial 
need of each State for assistance in carrying out 
its program and the relative number of rural 
children in its population. States must match half 
of the total amount. A portion of the unmatched 
half is reserved for special projects. 

All States in 1950 provided a range of services 
that included locating all crippled children; diag- 
nosing their crippling condition; maintaining a 
register of crippled children in the State; providing 
or locating skilled care for them in hospitals, con- 
valescent and foster homes and in their own 
homes; and operating with agencies and profes- 
sional groups concerned with the care and training 


children. * _Taost commonly 
aid Orikiapeilin of Sika 

er Child Welfare Services, grants are made 
the Children’s Bureau to State public tf 
agencies to help in establishing, extending, 
strengthening public welfare services for the 
tection and care of homeless, Sere 
neglected children, and children in danger of 


delinquent. The State’s share of the he 10 


coming 

000,000 authorized Congress is, in 
related to the proportion its rural population onde 
the age of 18 is of the total rural population 
the United States, Federal funds may be 


for payment of part of the cost of district, county,” 


ans | 
‘ 


or other local child welfare services in areas prea + 


dominantly rural and for developing State ser 
for the encouragement and assistance of adequate 
methods of community child welfare organizati 
in areas predominantly rural and other areas 


special need, and for paying the cost of returning | 
any runaway child under the age of 16 to his home _ 


in another State when such return is to his in- 
terest. Each State or community must assume some 


of the cost of the services in rural areas, though © 
no fixed amount of Federal funds must be matched — 


by State or local funds. 

The child welfare services which Federal funds — 
financed in part in 1950 included strengthening — 
family life, arranging for temporary foster-home 
care for children who need care away from their 
own homes; protecting neglected and mistreated — 


children and removing them when necessary, 


through legal or other procedures from conditions 
that endanger them, finding and securing the 


necessary attention for children who have physical, 


mental and emotional handicaps and who are not 
receiving the care they need; safe-guarding chil- 


dren of illegitimate birth; cooperating with courts 
and schools in handling children’s cases and with © 


State institutions caring for children; working 
with mental hygiene clinics. Child welfare workers 
also aid in the organization of community services 
for children, including services needed for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


In addition to the program bureaus with re- 
sponsibilities under the Social Security Act, the 
Administration’s Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
is responsible for approval and supervision of em- 
ployee credit unions chartered under the Federal 
Credit Union Act. 
operative associations organized to promote thrift 
among their members and to create a source of 
loans for provident and productive purposes. Mem- 
bership is limited to groups of persons having & 
common bond of association, occupation, or resi- 


are found among employees of Federal, State, or 
local Governments, storés, schools, railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, and religious organizations, as well as 
groups drawn from rural communities. At the end 
of June 1950 more than 4800 chartered Federal 
credit unions were in operation with a total mem- 
bership of more than 1,900,000 members. 


Proceedings of the American Legi 


The American Legion héld its 32nd annual 4-day 
convention at Los Angeles, Oct. 8-12, 1950, with 
3,277 delegates present to represent 2,900,000 mem- 
bers, and 30,000 members and their families at- 
tending, Earle Cocke, Jr.,. Dawson, Ga., farmer- 
economist, was chosen National Commander; he is 
a graduate of the University of Georgia, 1942, and 
Harvard School of Business. He ended World War 
It as major of infantry; was captured 4 times 
by Germans, shot and left for dead. Cited for 
bravery by Maj. Gen. A. C. McAuliffe, he holds 
the Silver Star, Purple Heart, Bronze Star and 
Croix de Guerre, 

Vice commanders chosen were Lewis K. Gough, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Herbert Jacobi, Washington, 
D. C,; Jos, H. Adams, Miami, Fla.; Felix Pogliano, 
‘Jenyer, Colo.; Frederick Bramlage, Junction City, 

an. Rabbi Dard Leftkowitz, Shreveport, La., 
s made chaplain. 
its resolutions, 
Le, 


adopted after considerable 
the convention was strongly critical of 


on's 1950 Los Angeles Convention 


the Truman foreign policy and Communists. Sen. 
Geo. W. Malone (R.-Nevada) led an attack on 
the administration and the E. C. A. and de- 
manded that Dean Acheson resign as Secy. of | 
State. The convention recommended that mem- 
bers of the Communist party be interned and 
tried as traitors and spies; that government of- 


Communist members of the National Lawyers | 


weapons on the Soviet Union “in the event | 
Communist China; diplomatic recognition of Spain 
and ‘continued defense of Formosa.’’ It asked | 
the President to ‘reconstitute the State Depart- 
ment.’" 


Nourse Rogers (R.-Mass.) for her work on the 


House Veterans Affairs Committee. Miami was 


chosen for the 1951 convention. 


These credit unions are co-. 


dence. Groups with large numbers of credit unions | 


ficials who employed Communists be dropped and 
Guild be disbarred. It asked the release of atomic 


of further aggression anywhere;’’ opposition to 


The Legion awarded its D. S. C. to Rep. Edith | 
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Origin and 
The War of Independence was con- 
ducted Lf an aa rom the original 13 
states, called the Congress of the United 
States of America and generally known 
as the Continental Congress. In 1778 the 
Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the states the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, which were ratified 
by New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 
The first article of the instrument read: 
“The stile of this confederacy shall be the 
*United States of America.” This did not 
signify a sovereign nation, because the 
state delegated only those wers they 
could not handle individually, such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
currency, make treaties with foreign na- 
tions and contract debts. for general ex- 
enses, such as paying the army. Taxes 
or the payment of such debts were levied 
by the individual states. The president un- 
der the Articles signed himself ‘President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled,” but here the United States were 
considered in the plural, a cooperating 
group. Canada was invited to join the 
union on equal terms but did not act. 
When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
needed to protect the mutual interests of 
the states. The Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures. Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that delegates from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. Alexan- 
der Hamilton prepared their call asking 
delegates from all states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, ‘to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal government ade- 
ere to the exigencies of the union.” 
ongress endorsed the plan Feb. 21, 1787. 


Text of the Constitution 


Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested: ) 
All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 

and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment, ) 
1, The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors. of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seyen years a citizen of the United States 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
sdding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
nding those bound to service for a term of years 
d excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
°r persons, The actual enumeration shall be 
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MaGhestor pits a 
Delegat Sere SEROtnee y all states ex~ 
e bp ey convened Ma: 
George ashington. was unanimous 
chosen president (presiding officer). 
constitution was Gene Sept. 17, 1787, 
39 delegates. Of delega osen, 
did not attend, 16 failed to sign. Wash 
ton sent the Constitution to Congress w 
a covering letter and that body, Sept. 
1787, ordered it submitted to the legi 
tures, “in order to be submitted to 
convention of delegates chosen in e 
state by the people thereof.” _ : 
The poe of the Constitution wer 
the subject.of heated debates, siren | er 
zens fearing the power of a central ge 
ernment and the loss of sovereign rights Tc 
the states. The strongest arguments in its 
favor were presented by Alexander a 
ilton, John Jay and James Madison in let 
ters since known as the Federalist Papers 
The Constitution was ratified by votes 0 
state conventions as follows: lawa 
Dec. 7, 1787, unanimous; Pennsylvan 
Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23; New Jersey, 
18, 1787, unanimous; Georgia, Jan. 2, 17 
unanimous; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 
to 40: Massachusetts, Feb. 6, 1 
168; Maryland, April 28, anes: 
South Carolina, May 23, 1788, 149 to 
New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 57 to 
Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 79; New Yo 
July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states we 
needed to establish the operation of th 
Constitution “between the states so ratify 
ing the same” and New Hampshire wa 
the ninth state. The government did no 
declare the Constitution in effect until th 
first Wednesday in March, 1789, which wa 
March 4. After that North Carolina rat 
fied it Nov. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and Rhod 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to. 32. Vermont iz 
convention ratified it Jan. 10, 1790, ane 
by act of Congress approved Feb. 19, 1797 
wee admitted into the Union as the 14t 
state. 
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made within three years after the first meeting c 
the Congress of the United States, and within even’ 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner ¢ 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represen' 
atives shall not exceed one, for every thirty thoi 
sand, but each State shall have at least or 
Representative; and until such enumeration shai 
be made, the State of New Hampshire ‘shall £ 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; hoc 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connectict 
65; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 4 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6: Virginia, 10: Nor 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 
4. When vacancies happen in the representatic 
from any State, the Executive Authority. the 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies 
5. The House of Representatives shall choos 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have € 
sole Binds 3 arf pans a ‘a 7 
ection 3—(Senators, how and b ] 1 
chosen. How classified. State Executive: we 
to make temporary appointments, in case, ete, 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem, 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen | 
Power to try impeachments. When President! 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 
1, The Senate of the United States shall be com 
eer aa we Skike ty he each State, chosen | 
e Legislature ereof, for six years; ead 
Senator shall have one vote. Tenet a ae 
2. Immediately after they shall be assembled 
consequence of the first election, they shall | 
divided as equally as may be into three classe 
The seats of the Senators of the first class she 
be vacated at the expiration of the second yeal 
of the second class at the expiration of the fount 
year, and of the third class at the expiration 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chos. 
every second year; and if vacancies happen | 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of ¢h 


¢ 


are oe" — 


make te! 
iz of 


ion tment until the 
es. 


ent, according to law. 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
low prescribed. One session in each year.) 
1. The times, places and manner of holding 
tions for Senators and Representatives shall be 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof: 


“the Congress may at any time by law make or 


r such regulations, except as to places of 
ing Senators. 
. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
ery year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
bnday in December, unless they shall by law 
point a different day. 
Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
nents, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- 
al. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 
. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
urns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
majority of each shall constitute a quor to do 
Siness; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
y to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
ndance of absent members in such Manner and 
fder such penalties as each House may provide, 
. Each House may determine the rules of its 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
navior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
Hel a member. 
. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
S, and from time to time publish the same, 
fepting such parts as may in their judgment 
Mire secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
mbers of either House on any question shall, at 
desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
the journal. ; 
. Neither House, during the session on Congress 
ll, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
e than three days, nor to any other place than 
t in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 
Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
Sualifications in certain cases.) 

The Senators and Representatives. shall re- 
we a2 compensation for their services to be ascer- 
thed by law, and paid out-of the Treasury of the 
ted States. They shallin all cases, except trea- 
4, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
bd from arrest during their attendance at the 
Bion of their respective Houses, and in going to 

returning from the same; and for any speech 
Hiebate in either House they shall not be ques- 
fred in any other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during 
4time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
4 civil office under the authority of the. United 
“es which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
Sits whereof shall have been increased during 
4) time; and no person holding any office under 
# United States shall be a member of either 
}se during his continuance in office. 

‘PSection 7—(House to originate all revenue 
‘Mis. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
each House, notwithstanding, etv. Bill, not 


! 
ihturned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
sions. as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


ic. 
All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
Mose or concur with amendments, as on other 
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‘be reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 

that House it shall bec ji 

cases the votes of oth For ae alrbe etermined 
of the persons 


‘ouses 
by yeas and nays, and the names 

voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the journal of each House respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays: ee pied? after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
manner as if he had signed it, uw: the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return; in which 
case it shall not be a law. , 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before the same shall 
take effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 

Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power - 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 


tates. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
ene among the several States and with the Indian 
Tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value-thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeit. 
er the securities and current coin of the United 

ates. 

7, To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14, To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion ot the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
pein the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the seryice of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of. particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat. of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
aines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—Ard i 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus.’ Bills of attainder, etc, Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc.. No titular nobility, Officers not to 
receive presents, etc.) 

1, The migration or importation of such persons 


as any of the States now existing shall think proper 


to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of re- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law sha, 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be 1 


# Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
dtesentatives- and the Senate shall, before it 
mes a law, be presented to the President of the 
ed States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
he shall return it, with his objections, to that 

© in which it shall have originated, who shall 
‘ir the objections at large on their journal, and 
teed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
# two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
ifbill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
te, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 


to another. 
. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
t in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
ed from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United ‘tes. And no person poling 259 (5 of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
eee ernee, OF title 23 ay ren3 whatever from 
any , prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex-. 
ercise of certain powers. 

1, No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 

risal, coin money, emit bills of credit, m: any- 
Hing, ut gold and sliver cote a tender in parent 
of de ass any of attai » @X pos’ 
law, or ae es Bees the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall,.without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be ‘subject to the revision and control of tne 
Congress. : 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as. will not admit of 


lay. 
Sicha ARTICLE 1, 


Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how 
appointed, Electors to vote on same day. 
Qualification of President. On whom his duties 
devolve in case of his removal, death, etc. - 
ident’s compensation. His cath of office. 

1. The Executive pat hent shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Hach State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Lice aah 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(*The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State’ with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov. 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted, The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there ‘be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no Berton have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President.) 
(*This clause has been superseded by the 
12th amendment.) 

3. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
Shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

4. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
Sitizen of the United States at the time of the 
Soption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 

‘office of President; neither shall any person 
‘gible to that office who shall not have attained 


tions 3 and 4, of the 
$. The President shall, at stated 
his services 


protect, and de. 


tes. y 
Section 2—(President to be Commander-in= — 
Chief. He may require opinions of ¢ ne 
Officers, etc., may pardon. Treaty-m: 
ower. Nomination of certain officers. 
resident may fill vacancies.) f 
1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief 69 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
the militia of the several States when called in 
the actual service of the United States; he maz 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principas 
officer in eacn of the executive departments. up 
any subject relating to the duties of their respees 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant r 
e Unitee 


rieves and pardons for offenses against th 
tates except in cases of impeachment. 
2. He shall have power by and with the ady i 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, proz 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advices 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges ox 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of th: 
United States whose appointments are not herelz! 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be est 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest 
appointment of such inferior officers as they t nd 
roper in the President alone, in the courts o 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 
3. The President shall have power to fill up ab 
vacancies that may happen during the recess om 
the Senate by granting commissions, which sha: 
expire at the end of their next session. ; 
Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con-— 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 
celve Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis= 
sion officers.) 
He shall from time to time give to the Congre 
information of the state ot the Union, and recom? 
mend to their consideration such measures as h} 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, o 
extraordinary occasions, conyene both Houses, 0: 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he sha 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors ane 
other public ministers; he shall take care that th) 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commissio 
all the officers of the United States. 
Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes, ) 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi’ 
cers of the United States shall be removed fror 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea. 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean. 
ors, ; 
ARTICLE III 


Section 1-—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 
pensation.) 

The Judicial power of the United States shall by 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferioy) 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or 
dain and éstablish. The judges, both of the S : 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their officer: 
during good behavior, and shall at stated time 
receive for their services a compensation whic 
ba not be diminished during their continuance 
0. 


ce. | 
Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of cope 

Laie Appellate. Trial by jury, etc. tial, | 


where. 
1, The judicial power shall extend to all cases i! 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, t ; 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, @ 
which shall be made, under their authority: to a), 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public minister 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritim) 
jurisdiction: to controversies to which the Unite! 


a ey Ee es 


ny 


shall be ; to controversies between 
eS, between a State and citizens 

3 between citizens of different 

en citizens of the same State claiming 

ts of different States, and between 
zens thereof, and foreign states, 


es as the Congress may by law have directed 

leg pea renson defined. Proof of. Pun- 
ishm of. 
. Treason against the United States shall con- 
only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ig to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
2 person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
or on confession in open court. 
_ ihe Congress shall have power to declare the 
ishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
Shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
during the life of the person attainted. 


; ARTICLE Iv. 
Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
blic acts, ., of every other State. 
1 faith and credit shall be given in each State 
the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
every other State. And the Congress may by 
meral laws prescribe the manner in which such 
S, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
= effect therof. 
_ section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
: Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
p. Persons held to service having escaped, 
be delivered up.) 
1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
veral States. 
2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
lony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
d be found in another State, shall, on demand 
the Executive authority of the State from which 
fied, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
ing jurisdiction of the crime. 
. No person held to service or labor in one 
te, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
er shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
therein, be discharged from such service or 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
rty to whom such service or labor may be due. 
(See 13th amendment.) 
Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
Congress over territory and other property.) 
. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
(0 this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
ate, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
9 or more States, or parts of States, without the 
nsent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
well as of the Congress 
. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
ited States; and nothing in this Constitution 
ali. be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
United States, or of any particular State. 
Section 4—(Republican form of government 
naranteed. Each State to be protected.) 
(he United States shall guarantee to every State 
this Union a Republican form of government, 
d shall protect each of them against invasion, 
fd, On application of the Legislature, or of the 


2. ~~ aa ee 
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Executive (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened) inst domestic violence. 
ARTICLE VY, 
(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for OS= 

amendments, which in either ease, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress, provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first_and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 
the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 


ig Senate. ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

__1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary Rdg alan tents 

3. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VU. 

* Ee ratification shall establish Constitu- 

‘tion, 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States present the 17th day of September in 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the 12th. In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names. 

George Washington, president and deputy from 
Virginia. : 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 


man. 
Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 
Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher- 
man. 
New York—Alexander Hamilton, 
New Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearley, 
Wm. Paterson, Jona. Dayton. es 
Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, 
Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer. Thos, Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris. 
Delaware—Geo. Read, Gunning Bedford, Jun., 
John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Broom. 
Maryland—James McHenry, Dan, Jenifer, of St. 
Thomas, Dan. Carroll. 
Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 
North Lass pate Blount, Rich’d Dobbs 
Speight, Hugh Williamson. 
"South Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 
Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 
Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Ten Original Amendments (Bill of Rights) 


(In force December 15, | 
Dpposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in | 
dividual and State rights, led to an agreement to submi 


1791 
eee it was not sufficiently explicit as 


t to the people immediately after the 


ion of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. 


so it was that the First Congress, 


tted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bil. 
the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, 
at the time of their adopting 


ms of a number of the States having 


t insure the beneficent ends of its institution, 
en of these amendments (now commonly 


in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, t 1 c 

tutes should be added, and as extending whe ground of Pa te confidence in the government will 
e it resolved,’ etc. 

known as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to 


at its first session, in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, 


{ of Rights as it has been popularly called. 
Congress said: “The conven- 
the Constitution, expressed a 
that further declaratory and restric- 


blve inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, (Nov. 20, 1789); Maryland, (Dec. 


1789); North Carolina, 
): UfaNed (Jan. 28, 1790); Pennsy. 


9); Georgia, 


sear in order below as Article I to & inclusive. 


(Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, 
lvania, (March 10, 1790); New York, 

bnd, (June 11, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); Virginia, (Dec. 15, 1791); Massachusetts, (March 2, 
if (March 18, 1939); Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). 


(Jan. 19, 1790); New Hampshire, (Jan, 25, 
(Feb, 24, 1790); Rhode 


These original ten ratified amendments 


wo of the original proposed 


ae PA t tals £. 

light ablishment 

dom Speech, of the Press, and Right to 
Petition.) 


iongress shall make no law respecting estab- 

ioniaens of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 

Src te peda of the Heh of the people Deacaably 
press; or Tight 

na assemble and to petition the Government for a 

redress: 0: 


grievances. 
ARTICLE Il. 7 
(Right to Keep and Bear Arms.) 

A well-regulated militia aves | necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III. 

(No Soldier to be in Any House 
Unless, etc.) \ ; 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 

in any house without the consent of the owner, 
nor in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 
ee ARTICLE IV. 

(Right of Search and Seizure Regulated.) 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE Y. 

(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, Trial 
and Punishment—Private Property Not to Be 
Taken for Public Use Without Compensation.) 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 

other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger: 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 


= amendments which were not ra fe 
Birevelees.: the first to apportionment pethabe se Rei Pi 


hess against 

Snell piicpte pedserty ie fon 

Bo just compensation. ; Pe 
(Ri, ht to Speeae Tei ft i aedace, Sve 

ria ie 

In all criminal prosecufions t S 


ve n it 
tricts shall have been oe ascertained by 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of 
accusation; to be confronted with the witne 
against him: to have compulsory process for 3 
taining witnesses in his favor. and to have the 
sistance of counsel for his defense. es 


ight of Trial by Jury.) 
Right o a ury. . a 
seo | ere the value In co» 

right ° 


In suits at common law, whi 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the ; 
trial by jury.shall be preserved, and no fact t 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in 
court of the United States than according to 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VII. 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor e 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish 


flicted. 
ee ARTICLE [X. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certes 
rights shall not be construed to deny or dispara: 
others retained by the people. ra 


ARTICLE X. # 

(Rights of States Under Constitution.) ~ 

The powers not delegated to the United States” 

the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the Stat 

are one to the States respectively, or to” 
neople. 


} 
ery 


) 


Amendments Since 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 5th of March 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 


ARTICLE XI, 
(Judicial Powers Construed.) 


The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 

(It was on Jan. 5-1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
eated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact. 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New, Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7). Vir- 
ginia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
(9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan, 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as ‘a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress prope the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was’made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (September 25, 1804), It was ratified by 12 
of the 17 states, and was rejected by Connecticut, 


. 


the Bill of Rights : 


ARTICLE XI. B 


(Manner of Choosing President and V; oe: 
President.) 


The Electors shall meet in their respective Statt 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-Preside® 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant” 
the same State with themselves; they shall na 
in their ballots the person voted for as Presidé 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct li 
of all persons voted for as President and of © 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of € 
number of votes for each, which lists ac she 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the & i 
of the Government of the United States, diree? 
to the President of the Senate; the President ~ 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate & 
House of Representatives, open all the certifica 
and the votes shall then be counted—The pers 
having the greatest number of votes for Preside 
shall be the President, if such number be a maje 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; 

if no person have such majority, then from 4 
persons having the highest numbers, not excee di 
three, on the list of those voted for as Preside 
the House of Representatives shall choose i 
mediately, by ballot the President, But in choos: 
the President, the votes shall be taken by Stat 
the representation from each State having ¢ 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall COnaiat fc} 
member or members from two-thirds of the Sta: 
and a majority of all the States shall be necesss 
to a choice. And if the House of Representati. 
shall not choose a President, whenever the ri 


of choice shall devolve upon them, before 4 
fourth day of March next _following, then the Vil 
President shall act as President, as in case 
the death or other constitutional disability of 4 
President. The person having the greatest num) 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Pre| 
dent if such number be a majority of the wh 
number of Electors appointed, and if no pers 
have a majority, then, from the two highest nw 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the V 
President; a quorum for the purpose ‘shall con 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senatd 
and a majority of the whole number shall) 
necessary to a choice. But no person constituti 


ally ineligible to the office of President shall 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the U 


States. 
TITLES OF NOBILITY 


Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the SI 
the following Amendment to the Constitution 

“TF any citizen of the United States shall a 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobili 


= + h. 
i 


or shall, wi t th 
and ret thout the 


men 


any resent: | ension, office, or 
any ring” Bhatevec: rom any em- 
foreign power, such person 
ae the sles — ae 
g office of trust or 

under them or either of re 
ec, H 


12, 
South 


f Ouse and not further consid- 
Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island (Sept. 15, 1814). 
ee mene failed, not having sufficient 


0 PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 
(The Corwin Amendnient.) 


Congress (March 2, 1861), in a joint resolution 
hed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
: | States the following Amendments the Con- 


U on: 
“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
Hh which will authorize or give to Congress the 
D to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
ith the domestic institutions thereof, including 
1at of Pecos held to labor or service by the laws 
f ate.”* 
Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
an. 10, 1862): Illinois (convention), opine 14, 
62). The amendment failed, for lack of a suffi- 
ent number of ratifications. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
onstitution are commonly known as the Recon- 

iction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
aé Ciyil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
ho were bent on imposing their own policy of 
construction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
ures there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 
example—had .set up laws which, it was 
narged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery 
oder other names. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
meer ures of the several states by the Thirty- 
ghth Congress (Feb. 1, 1865), and was declared 
have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
peretaru of State (Dec. 18, 1865). It finally was 
ified by 33 of the 36 States, and was rejected by 
elaware (Feb. 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 1901), and 


ississippi. 
Z ARTICLE XII. : 
(Slavery Abolished.) 

The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
on in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
e Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed, 
9 to 56. It was_approved by President-Lincoln 
h Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had 
cided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
do with the proposing of amendments to the 
oustitution, or their adoption, 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
pt as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
all have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
e United States, or any place subject to their 

Sdiction, 

2. Congress shall have power by appropriate 
gislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
gislature of the several States by the Thirty- 
th Congress (June 16, 1866), and was: declared 
have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
cretary of State (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
ent got the support of 23 Northern States; it was 
yected by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867), ratified (Feb. 
01); Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern 
ates. California took no action. Subsequently it 
1s ratified by the 10 Southern States. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
' (Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged.) 


he 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
ratification subsequent to earlier rejections, 
swly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
ja and South Carolina, respectively, (July 4 
d 9, 1868) ratified the proposed amendment, 
hough earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
al. The Secretary of State issued a proclama- 
m which, though doubtful_as to the effect of 
mpted withdrawals by New, York and New 
rsey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
s Tatification by North and South Carolina. The 
Nowing day (July 21, 1868), Congress passed a 
solution which declared the 14th amendment to 
; 
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sent of Congress.|be a part of the i 
ae ae Constitution and directed the 


of State so to promulgate it. The 
Secretary waited, however, until the newly con- 
stituted legislature of Georgia had ratified the 
amen nt, subsequent to an earlier rejection, 
before the promulgation of the ratification of the 
new amendment. : 
1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
citizens 0 d ti tate 


any law which shall abridge the a ee 
ates, nor 


shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 

2. Representatives shall be'apportioned among 
the ‘several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to Vote at any election for the 
choice of Electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
mémbers of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the Uni 
States, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one- years of age in such State. 

Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 

of United States Officials for Rebellion, 

3. No person shall be a Senator cr Represent- 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a member of 
Congress, or as- an officer of the United States, 
or aS a member of any State Legislature or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in Insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof, But Congress may, by.a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability, 

What Public Debts Are Valid. 

4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and yoid. 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this 
article. 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18, 1869) ratified (Feb. 1901) 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan. 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871. 

ARTICLE XV. 
(Equal Rights for White and Colored Citi- 
zens. ) 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

2. ‘The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-first 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rati- 
fied by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
(Inceme Taxes Authorized.) 


The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sizrty- 
second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 


ae 


Sorte diet aloe hace 


i TICLE XVII. 
AR’ “. 
¢ 8 Senators to Be Elected by 
Direct Popular Vote. 


and each Senator 
sh have =~ vote. ‘ electors oe i, eee 

ve the qualifications isi tors 
0: et Tanneries prince ar the State Legis- 
latures. 

. When vacancies happen in the representation 
ciate State in the Senate, the executive scthonty 
of such State shall e writs of election to fi 
such She a Provided, That the Le = 
a 


ake til 2 
\the vacancies by election as the Legislature may 


3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
afiect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
mare it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sirty-fifth 
ad eS (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
adoption pee States, and declared it in effect 


(Jan. 16; 1 
ARTICLE XVIII. 
(Liquor Prohibition “Amendment.) 


The total vote in ‘the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
oe seer Heres er a age ea the vote was, 3,782 
or, 1, against—78.5% dry. 

@ amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
ecichion thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
Y_ prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
2 he ta legislation, - 

. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


(Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec, 5, 1933.) 


The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 12, 1919) and by the Senate 
(June 4, 1919), The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919- August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of @ measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia, 


ARTICLE XIX. 
(Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 


1, The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


direct. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
Oct. 15, 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 


States. 
ARTICLE XxX, 

(Terms of President and Vice-President to 
Begin on Jan. 20; Those of Senators and 
Representatives, on Jan. 3.) 

Section 1, The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 


SOURCES OF THE CONSTITUTION 


The sources from which the Constitution of the 
United States was derived included the evolution 
of the British government; the political institu- 
tions of the British colonies; the various state 
constitutions created during and after the Revolu- 
tion; and the Articles of Confederation. Max 


qualified. 


Section 4. The Congress may by law pro=~ 
vide for the case of the death of any of tf! et 
persons from whom the House of Represen > 
tives may choose a President whenever, the+ 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them. 
and for the case of the death of any of 

rsons from whom the Senate may choose | 

ice-president whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. : 


Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall tak 
effect on the 15th day of October following 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 
Section 6. This article shall be inoperatt 

unless it shall have been ratified as an amen 
ment to th Constitution by the Legislatures 
three-fourths of the several States t 
seven years from the date of its submission. % 


The following proposed amendment in the Cor 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933. by 63 to 23; Hous® 
Feb, 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to t 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sé 
to the governors of the States copies of the rese 
tion, The amendment went into effect on Dec 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 Sta 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 


ARTICLE XXI, 


(Repeal of the Eighteenth [Prohibition] | 
Amendment by Conventions in the States.) — 


Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendme® 
to the Constitution of the United States is herek 


repealed. - 

Section 2. The transportation.or importatics 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of th 
United States for delivery or use therein of if 
toxicating liquors, in yiolation of the laws thereo 
is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3, This article shall be inoperative 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment ' 
the Constitution by convention: in the seve 
States, as Peotie in the Constitution, with 
seven years from the date of the submission here 
to the States by the Congress. 


PROPOSED TWENTY-SECOND AMENDMENT) 


Congress, on March 26, 1947, approved and ser 
to the Secretary’ of State a proposal which wow 
limit to two the number of terms any person ma 
serve as President of the United States. It shall 
inoperative unless ratified as an amendment to 
Constitution by the Legislatures of three-fourtl 
of the States within seven years from the date 
its submission to the States by the Congress of 
United States 


It has been ratified by twenty-four States (as_ 
Novy. 1, 1950)—California, Colorado, Connecticu 
Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Main 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakot: 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
mont, Virginia and Wisconsin. Maine on March 3 
1947, was the first state to ratify. It has been 
jected by Texas, Idaho and Minnesota. Oklaho 
has indefinitey postponed action, 


<4 


Fatrand, a recognized authority on the history | 
the framing of the Constitution, says, “It is of 
terest that the New York “Constitution of 
seems to have been more extensively used 
any other.’’ 
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gress was then in session. 
a3 hen, in the Course of human events, it be- 
my comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
_,. Political bands which have connected them 
Hth another, and to assume among the powers of 

earth, the separate and equal station to which 

Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
em, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 

ires that they should declare the causes which 
ipel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all | 
H are created equal, that they are endowed by 
eir Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
long these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 


joyernment, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ples and organizing its powers in such form, as 

them shall seem most likely to effect their 
ulety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
te that Governments long established should not 

changed for light and transient causes; and 
cordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
cd are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
erable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
e forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
variably the same object, evidence a design to 

ice them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
ht, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
nt, and to provide new Guards for their future 
urity. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
iese Colonies; and such is. now ‘the necessity 
hich constrains them to alter.their former Sys- 
ns of Government. The history of the present 
ng of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
wies and usurpations, all having in direct object 
e establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
ese States.. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
tted to a candid world. 


e has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 
He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
inded in their operation till his Assent should be 
tained, and when so suspended, he:has utterly 
glected to attend to them. 

e has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
modation of large districts of people, unless 
ose people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
tation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
em and formidable to tyrants only. 


He has called together legislative bodies at 
aces, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
e depository of their public Records, for the sole 
pose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
pasures. 

fle has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
ly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
Sions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
utions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
3 Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
ye returned to the People at large for their 
reise; the State remaining in the meantime 
posed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
, and‘convulsions within. 


de has endeavored to prevent the population of 
sse States; for that- purpose obstructing the 
ws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
ss others to encourage their migrations hither, 
d raising the conditions of new Appropriations 
Lands. © 

e has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
refusing his Assent.to Laws for establishing 
iciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
me, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
ount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 
it hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo- 
, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 
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Declaration of Independence 


He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil power. 


_ He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large 
bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 
them.by a mock Trial from punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the In- 
habitants of these States: Fer cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
Same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the-Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 
H us out of his Protection and waging War 
against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
Laren our. towns, and destroyed the lives of our 

ople. 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savy- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been ans- 
wered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. Nor have We been wanting in attention 
to our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us, 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We haye ap- 
Pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence, They too have been deaf. ta 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in 
Peace Friends. 


EH, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the 

United States of America, in General Con- 

gress, Assembled, appealing tc the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions do, in the Name, and by authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right 
ought to be, Free and Independent States: that they 
are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is and ought 
to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
canciude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor. 


e has abdicated Government here by declaring’ 
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Lynen, Thomas, Jr. ( 

McKean, Thomas (Del.)..... 
Middleton, Arthur (S. C.)..... 
Morris, Lewis (N. Y.)......... 


Morris, Robert (Pa.).......... 
Morton, John (Pa.)..........- 
Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Va,).. AH 
Paca, William (Md.)... 
Paine, Rob’t Treat (Mas 
Penn, John (N. C,)... 
Read, George (Del.). . 


Stone, Thomas (Md.).......... 
Taylor, George (Pa,)......... 

Thornton, Matthew (N. H.)...|P 
Walton, George (Ga.)......... 
Whipple, William (N. H.)..... 
Williams, William (Conn.),,... 
Wilson, James (Pa). ........ 
Witherspoon, John (N, J.)..... 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.)....... 
Wythe, George (Va.).......... L 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to the Congress June 28, 1776. Prior to that 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved,” " 


The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 
hy Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja-~ 
min Franklin, Robert R, Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 


The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
important changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
son's arraignment of the British people and of 
King George, for encouraging and fostering the 
slave trade which Jefferson called ‘‘An Execrable 
Commerce.”” 


Congress adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 
resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Declaration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 
same, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress.” 
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McKean voted for the resolution of indep 
dence but was with Washington’s Army wh 

Was engrossed and was not a member ot Congr 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Gerry, and Oliver Wolcott, 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Nov. + 


Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed De 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and 7 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania mem 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not suppe 
the Declaration. , 


<j 
Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Wil 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryla 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engross 
Declaration on August 2. Mi 


z 

Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wy 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were abs 
on July 4 and Auz. 2. i 


Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also abs: 


on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on return 
Congress. : > 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appoin' 
Delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, pre 
nis credentials on July 18, and signed the engro 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2. 


The New York State convention did not, 
July 9, authorize its delegates to approve the 
laration, and Congress was so notified on ‘Jul 
Four of the New York members who refrained 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed 
engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2. 


' 
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@ Independence Hall group of buildings in 
delphia comprises the main or central build- 
the State House now Known as Independence 
two arcades connecting it with two two-story 
idings called the East and West Wings, and 
0 separate corner buildings, one.Congress Hall, 
other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth 
% and the other at the corner of Fifth street, 
g on Chestnut street. All the buildings are 
Independence Square. 

Work on the main building was begun in 1732, 
wed by construction of the two wing buildings 
d arcades, designed for offices. The main struc- 
8 was completed in 1759. 

in the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 
ured possession of its room while the rest was 
an unfinished state in 1736 and relinquished 
in 1775 to Continental Congress. The tower and 


Besides other historic events associated with 
State House, it was the seat of the Continental 
ess at the time the Declaration of Inde- 
adence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the 
yolution, the Convention which formulated the 
nstitution in 1787. 

djoining the wing or office buildings and the 
ades connecting them with the main building 
Court Houses which complete the group were 
ected by the municipality. 

building at the western end known as 
agress Hall, erected in 1787, was the seat of 
United States Congress from 1790-to 1800. 

he Court House, known as the City Hall at 
eastern end which completes the symmetrical 
up, was built in 1790 for the municipal courts, 
was the first seat of the Supreme Court of 
United States 

Il the buildings in the group were made a 
onal shrine (1943) by an agreement signed by 
city of Philadelphia and the Federal Govern- 
at. The area around Independence Hall was 
ted a national park (1948). 

here are many historic oil portraits in the 
onal Portrait Gallery in Independence Hall, 
ding Washington and other early American 
© men, 

ndependence’ Hall was formally thrown open as 
Jational Museum July 4, 1876. The collection 
sists of furniture, manuscripts, musical instru- 
its, water colors, missals, maps, coins, cur- 
2y, weapons, metals, prints, wearing apparel, 
asils and books. 


Casting of the Bell 


new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, to 
brate the 50th year of the Commonwealth of 
msylvania. The bell arrived in Philadelphia, 
1752, and ‘cracked during its testing. It was 
twice by: Pass and Stow, two Philadelphia 
‘men, who placed it in position in the State 

in June 1753; the State House was com- 
ed six years later. The’ bell bears the inscrip- 
from Leviticus, XXV, 10: ‘‘Proclaim Liberty 
ughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
of.!? 


fie recast Province bell, later to be known as 

Miberty Bell, was hung on trusses in the State 

4se yard (now called Independence Square) to 
out its sound before raising it to the -tower. 

ty in September ‘‘it was cracked by a stroke of 

clapper during a test without any other vio- 
” 


i 

7 the recasting the English model was broken 
ind the same metal was used with the addition 
4 ounce and one-half of American copper to a 
did of the old bell metal to reduce the brittle- 
of the bell. The same form and lettering were 
Prved with the substitution of the names of 
ounders, the place and the years of recasting. 
Je third casting of the bell with the original 
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F, D. Roosevelt 
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ere completed sufficiently to receive the bell | 


1,000;000 
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metal proved satisfactory and it is the relic that 
the visitor views today. The bell was hung this 
time permanently, in a steeple of the State House 
(Independence Hall) where it remained until the 
steeple was taken down, July 16, 1781, and the bell 
was lowered into the brick tower, where it re- 
mained until 1846. At this date it was placed on 
public exhibition as a relic in the Declaration 
Chamber in Independence Hall. It remained there 
until 1876 when it was placed on its old walnut 
frame in the tower hallway, remaining there until 
1877 when it was hung from the ceiling of the 
clere story of the tower by a chain of 13 links. 
It was returned again to the Declaration Chamber 
and was placed in a glass case the following year, 
and in 1896 was taken back to the tower hall. In 
1915 the case was removed so that the public 
might have the opportunity to touch it, a reverent 
privilege constantly sought by many. ’ 


The measurements of the bell follow: 
Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 
Circumference around the crown., 7 ft. 6 in. 
Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in. 
Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 114 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in, 

Cost, £60 14s. 5d. 


The bell—always brittle—cracked in.1835 when 


it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court. 


Travels and Exbibitions 


The bell has been removed from Independence 
Hall on the following occasions: 

Sept. 18, 1777—-When the British Army was about 
to occupy the City of Philadelphia. The bell was 
removed from the State House for its preservation, 
It was conveyed with the heavy baggage of the 
American Army in a supply train of 700 wagons 
guarded by 200 North Carolina and Virginia 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa., where 
it was hidden in Zion’s Church until June 27, 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia and 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 

Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La., 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 

July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 

Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Cot- 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. 

Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S. C., 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 

June 15, 1903—Philadelphia to Boston, Mass., 
Bunker Hill celebration. 

1904—Philadelphia to St, Louis, Mo., Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 

Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Street 
Parade, Founder’s Week celebration. 

July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to San Francisco, 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Oct. 10, 191/—Philadelphia Street Parade, First 
Liberty Loan Day. 


Ti, 


Broadcasts 


D-Day—June 6, 1944—The bell was tapped with 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts by Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel. The first broadcast was at 7 to 
7:15 a.m. The program started at another point 
but the mayor spoke from Independence Hall at 
about 7:12 a.m. As the program ended the mayor 
tapped the bell, once for each letter in the world 
Independence. 

The second broadcast was carried at 7:15 till 7:30 
a.m, During this broadcast the bell was again 
tapped by Mayor Samuel seven times, once for each 
letter in the world Liberty. 


Portraits on U. S. Treasury Bonds and Savings Bonds 


Savings 
bonds 


. |Lincoln 
. |Monroe 
T. Roosevelt 


Denomi- 
nation 


Treasury bonds 


50,000 
100,000 rant. ... 
. Roosevelt 


RUSSIAN BLACKOUT 

“The empire on which the sun never sets is 

being succeeded by one on which the sun never 

rises, a reign of darkness and closed doors’’—New 
York Times, March 16. 


PASSAGE TO THE EAST 
“T am not here to discover America, but to 
assist America, if I can, to discover Pakistan.”’ 
Liquat Ali Khan, prime minister of Pakistan, in 
New York, May 6 


MODERN ART 
Fernand Leger, French artist, was asked: ‘‘Is 
abstract art an end or a beginning?’’ He replied: 
‘"The future of abstraction is in mural rather than 
easel painting."’ s 


MODERN MUSIC 
*When you sit on a modern chair it is com- 
fortable. But if you sit on modern music, it is 
uncomfortable. Throw potatoes at composers whose 
music you don’t like; don’t just sit back and take 
more of it.’.—Gian-Carlo Menotti, composer of 
The Consul. 


‘ CIVILIZING URGE 

“Tt is true that societies decay and that dark 
ages of despotism and anarchy threaten them all, 
But it is also true that man who relapses into 
barbarism recreates the civilization he did not 
preserve. If it were contrary to the nature of man 
to be civilized, we would never have become civil- 
ized at all.""—Walter Lippmann, New York Herald 
Tribune, 


CHINESE PINTLOSOPHER SAY 

“Life is short, and God approves of joy... 
The ancient American brooded on happiness, the 
modern American broods on unhappiness and 
despair.’’ 

“The immense and in the name of Freud is 
unbelievable ... A lot of modern psychology is 
often a study of the moron, for the moron and by 
the moron.”—Lin Yutang in ‘The Wisdom of 
America, June. 


LIFE IN HOLLYWOOD 
“They're very nice to me in the films, I’ve 
enjoyed it all. I live out on the sea, about 30 min- 
utes from the studio, and I just act in the pic- 
tures. I don’t have to see them or hear them. Not 
hard work, the movies. You’re home by 7, wash 
that stuff off, and nothing to do until 7 the next 


Experience and Skill Make Elderly Americans National Assets 


Condensed from The Survey 


Are elderly Americans assets or liabilities to the 
nation? This question was propounded at the 
National Conference on the Aging, called by the 
HMederal Security Agency, Oscar R. Ewing, dir., in 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 13-15. Over 800° doctors, 
sconomists, social workers, representing many 
organizations, attended. 

“This is a country where it’s wonderful to be 
young,’’ said Mr. Ewing. ‘‘It must become a 
country where it is also wonderful to be old.” 

It was brought out that in 1900 one out of 
every 25 Americans was past 65; today the ratio is 
1 to 13. By 1975 the old-age group will have risen 
from 11,500,000 to 20,000,000 at this rate. 

Frances Perkins, Civil Service Commissioner, 
called the experience and skill of older workers a 
precious national asset. Others held that. the 
national emphasis on youth was not justified; 
ability should be the only test, 

Ewan Clague, dir., Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
reported 30% of the 11,500,000 Americans of 65 
or over have no cash income. Over 2,500,000 are on 
old-age assistance; 2,000,000 others get old-age 


Oo 
“Suffocation of human freedom among a 

free people, however quietly and A rnagi 
complished, is more far-reaching in c 
tions and its effects on their eee than 
destruction of their homes, industrial centers an: 
transportation facilities. Out of rubble heaps, wilt 
ing hands can rebuild a better city, but ue 
freedom lost can stem only generations of hs 
and bitter struggle and brutal oppression. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of Columbia 8 
versity, March 23. 


HOLDING BACK THE IRON CURTAIN — 
“In all candor, can it be successfully denied ths 
E. C. A. (Economie Cooperation Administration 
has been substantially responsible for reversir 
the corroding gloom which threatened weste 
civilization two years ago, and which might ha 
brought the Iron Curtain to the very rims of 
Atlantic but for this brave adventure? How n 
is that worth, in liberties and lives and doll 
to our United States? Let us not ignore any 
the lessons we have learned—emphatically 
cluding the lesson that free nations must 
tinue to work together in closest, practical h 
mony for the effectual defense of their mut 
heritage.’’—Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Ma 
26, 


Qnareaar< 


. 


SC scams BS 
LONG-HAIR: FAMILY IN THE WHITE HO’ US 
“I must confess we're strictly a long-hair fami) 
from way back. We always have preferred class 
to popular music. I don’t. want to sound stu 
about this, but I suppose the early indoctrinatioe 
in serious music dad gave me is the reason why 
didn’t moon over crooners and torchy lyrics durii 
adolescence, Don’t get me wrong. I love danc ni 
and I've always been a Sinatra fan. He was tb 
obscure vocalist with Tommy Dorsey’s band 2! 
the V. M. I. prom in 1940, my first fancy-dr 
party. Mother's favorite in the popular field | 
Bing Crosby. She never misses one of his mo 
Dad is a confirmed square, though. He'll take B 
to bebop every time.’’—Margaret Truman in 
Saturday Evening Post, April 22, 1950, 
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benefits. About 700,000 get railroad, civil servic 
and veterans payments. 
Employment of older persons was recommend& 
as taking a strain off the public assistance prog 
and increasing buying power. A progressive re’ ‘gf 
ment system, by means of which the work- Wee 
would be reduced gradually to safeguard the p’ 
cal powers of the aging, was proposed by Dr. Fr 
eee -Smith, dir., Josiah Macy, Jr., Fou 
10n q 
Degenerative tendencies in aging bodies are. ) 
ing studied in 128 university projects; 18% of go7 
ernment funds to National Institutes of He 
are being applied to studies of senescence 
allied problems. J 
Balanced nutrition was considered important 
persons in older decades; ‘‘There is reason to I : 
lieve illness is more apt to attack those 
overeat than those who do not eat enough.” | 
Dr. Robert Gesell, psychologist, pointed out thy 
“the brain becomes. the sanctuary of our ® ; 
years. . . education will help us meet the chai 


ing conditions of life.” ‘ 


les of the United Nations 
ete led to save succeeding génerations from 
Scourge of war, which twice. in our lifetime 
brought untold sorrow to mankind 


these aims. 
ecordingly, our respective soyern ents, through 
presentatives assembled in the oe of San Fran- 
. who have exhibited their 


do 
to 


CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES 
Article 1—The purposes of the United Nations 


1. To maintain international peace and security, 
id to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
es for the prevention and removal of threats to 
€ peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 

sion or other breaches of the peace, and to 

ig about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
th the principles of justice and international 
Ww, adjustment or settlement of international 
gd or situations which might lead to a breach 

ie peace; 
2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
sed on respect for the principle of equal rights 
dself-determination of peoples, and to take 
er appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
. To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
i’ international problems of an economic, social, 
ltural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
gs and encouraging respect for human rights and 
tr the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
iction as to race, sex, language or religion; and 
4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
hations in the attainment of these common 
ds. PRINCIPLES 
Article 2—The organization and its members, in 
ysuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
t Gn accordance with the following principles: 
i, The organization is based on the principle of 
é Sovereign equality of all its members: 
2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
6 rights and benefits resulting from membership, 
all fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed 
{hem in accordance with the present charter. 
3. All members shail settle their international 
putes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
fermational peace, and security, and justice, are 
t endangered. 
1. All members shall refrain in their interna- 
mal relations from the threat or. use of force 
ainst the territorial integrity or political. inde- 
ndence of any member or state, or in any other 
cer eens with the purposes of the 
ited Nations. ; 
}. au members shall give the United’ Nations 
ary assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
cé with the provisions of the present charter, 
d- shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
+6 against which thé United Nations is taking 
syentive or enforcement action. 
|. The organization shall ensure that states not 
mbers act in accordance with these principles 
far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
international peace and security. 
1 Nothing contained in the present charter 
411 authorize the United Nations to intervene 
matters which are essentially within the do- 
stic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
s members to submit such matters to settlement 
der the present charter; but this principle shall 
- prejudice the application of enforcement 
asures under Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER II 
MEMBERSHIP 

irticle 3—The original members of the United 
Hons shall be the states which, having par- 
ipated in. the United Nations Conference on 
ernational Organization at San Francisco, or 


ye previously signed the declaration of the 


Charter of the Gnited Nations 


Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the members of 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, 
on any such questions or matters. 


of the Security Council 
likely. to!endanger international peace and security. 


political fleld- and 
Bevelonent of international law and i 
tion; 
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United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, sign the presen’ 
charter and ratify ‘it in ‘accordance with Pras 


Article 4—1. Membership in the United Nations 
is open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained the. present 
charter and which, in the ele paris of the organi- 
tieione able and willing te carry out these 

2. The admission of any such state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 

Article A member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement action has 
been taken by the Security Council may be sus- 

ended from the exercise of the rights and privi- 
eges of membership by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may be 
restored by the Security Council, 

- Article 6—A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles. contained 
in the present charter may be expelled from the 
organization by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 
’ CHAPTER III 
ORGANS 

Article 7—1. There are established ss the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economie and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice, 
a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may 


be found 
necessary may be established in accordance 


with 

the present charter, 
Article 8—The United Nations shall place no 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and. women 


to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equality in the principal and subsidiary organs. 
CHAPTER IV 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 
Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 
Each member shall not have more than five 
representatives in the General Assembly. 
FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
Article 10—The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the scope 
of. the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present, 


the 


Article 11—1,. The General Assembly may con- 


sider the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
including 
and the regulations of armaments, and ma 
recommendations with regard to such pr 
to the members or to the Security Council or both. 


governing disarmament 
make 
ciples 


the principles 


2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 


tions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the. United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by a State, which is not a member of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. A 
question on which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 


12, may make recommendations with 


3. The General ciraietig may call the attention 
o situations which are 


4. The powers of the General Assembly set out 


in this article shall not limit the general scope 
of Article 10. 


Article 12—1. While the Security Council is exer- 


cising in respect of eel tare or situation the 
functions assigned to it 

General Assembly shall not make. any recommen- 
dation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 


the-present:Charter, the 


2. The Secretary General, with the consent of 


the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 
sembly at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur 
ity which are being dealt. with by the Security 
Council and shall similarly notify the General 
Assembly, or the members of the United Nations 
if the General Assembiy is not in session, immedi- 
ately the Security Council ceases to deal with such 
matters 


Article 13—1, The General Assembly shall 


initiate studies and make recommendations for 
she pirpone of: 
a 


Promoting international cooperation in the 
encouraging the progressive 
codifica- 


(b) Promoting international coopera 
eco! ic, pocint cultural, educational 
fields and assisting in the realization of human 
ights ane. basic iieedowss ae oe ecleee distine- 
ions as to race, sex, : 

2, The further responsibilities, functions and 
powers of the General Assembly with respect to 
matters mentioned in athe af = (b) above are set 


for the peaceful adjustment of 

gardless of origin, which it deems likely impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from @ 


peace and security. 
2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
pe tae reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


ion. 4 
Article 1¢—“‘The General Assembly shall perform’ 
such functions with respect to the international 
trusteeship system as are assigned to it under 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval o: 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.’’ 
rticle 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approye the budget of the organization. 
2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 


such specialized Gpcscice with a view to making 
recommendations 


VOTING 
Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 
2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant questions shall be made by a two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance gt international peace 
and security, the election the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the xighi and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 
3. Decisions ‘on other questions—including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those prereck and voting. 
Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The General Assembly mar, nevertheless 
ermit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
he failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session. 

Article 22—The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions, 


CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 23—-1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven. members of the United Nations. The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of -the 
Security Council, due negara being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution. ; 

2, The non-permanent members of the Security 


Council 
He pealter | oe first election of the 


bers, however, three shall be chosen 
of one year. 


have one representative. 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY x 
Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt 23 
effective action by the United Nations, its m 
bers, confer on the Security Council primary » 
Sean ca eee and aes aye = 
eace and sec corriuees 
its og ee tats responsibility the w 
uncil acts on their behalf. 
2. In discharging these duties the Security C 
cil shall act in accordance the 
principles of the Uni 


charge of these duties are laid down 
VI, Vil, VIII and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit anny 
and, when necessary, special reports to the G 


of the present charter. 
Article 26—In order to promote the establis 


ity 

with the assistance of the Ss na 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submit 
to the members of the United Nations for 1 
establishment of a system for the regulation 
armaments. 


VOTING 

Article 27—1. Each member of the 
Council shall have one vote. * 

‘2, Decisions of the Security Council on pro 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vc 
of seven members. : 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all o 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote — 
seven members including the concurring votes | 
the permanent members; provided that, in d 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragrap 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall absti 


ftom voting. PROCEDURE ‘wt 
Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be 
organized as to be able to function continuous 
Each member of the Security Council shall for th 
purpose be represented at all times at the seat 
the organization. 3 
2. The Security Council shall hold perios 
meetings at which each of its members may, 
so desires, be represented by a member of 
Government or by some other specially designa 
representative. t 
. The Security Council may hold meetings 
such places other than the seat of the organizati 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its work. — 
Article 29—The Security Council may esta 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary 
the performance of its functions. = 
Article 30—The a ek: Be shall adopt i 
own rules of procedure, including the method 
selecting its president. 8 
- Article 31—Any member of the United Na 
which is not a member of the Security Council 1 
participate without a vote in the discussion» 


tions.as it may deem just for the participation 
a State which is not a member of the Uni 


Nations. 4 

PACIFIC aia Be oF F 
EMENT OF DISPUT 

Article 33—1. The parties to any ribhteg 

continuance of which is likely to endanger 


cial settlement, resort to regional agencies or a 
rangements, or other peaceful means of ¢ 
own choice. | 
2. The Security Councii shall, when it de 
necessary, call upon the parties to settle e 
dispute by such means. f 
Article 34—The Security Council may investiga 
any Se a or any situation which might ieade 
international friction or give rise to a disp’ 
in order to determine whether its continuance 
likely to endanger the maintenance of internation 
peace and security. 
Article 35—1. Any member of the United Nati 
may bring any dispute of any situation of 


/ 


_ 


lature referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
the Security Council, or of the General As- 


y= 
-A state which is not a member of the United 
ons may bring to the attention of the Security 
neil or of the General Assembly any dispute 
which it is a party, if it accepts in advance, for 
= purposes of the dispute, the obligations of 
cific settlement provided in the present charter. 
. The proceedings of the General Assembly in 
pect of matters brought to its attention under 
Ss article will be subject to the provisions of 
ticles 11 and. 12. 
Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 
age of a dispute of the nature referred to in 

cle 33 or of a situation of like nature, recom- 
ze d Bppraprate procedures or methods of ad- 
istment. 
‘2. The Security Council should take into con- 
eration any procedures for the settlement of the 
pute which have already been adopted by the 


Tties. 
3. In making recommendations under this article 
ne Security Council should take into consideration 
aat legal disputes should as a general rule be 
erred by the parties to the International Court 
f Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
ne statute of the court. 
Article 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
2€ nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
fer it to the Security Council. 
2. If the Security Council deems that the con- 
muance of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
he Maintenance of international peace and secur- 
, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Tticle 36. or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ent as it may consider appropriate. 
Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
ouncil may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
equest, make recommendations to the parties with 
view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


ON WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
OF AGGRESSION. 

Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
e existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 
scommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
Ken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
and 42, to maintain or restore international 
pace and security. 
Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
the situation, the Security Council may, before 
aking the recommendations or deciding upon the 
easures provided for in Article 41, call upon the 
rties concerned to comply with such provisional 
leasures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
ovisional measures shall be without prejudice 
‘the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
mcerned. The Security Council shall duly. take 
count of failure to comply with such provisional 
easures. 
Article 41—The Security Council may decide 
nat measures not involving the use of armed 
Tce are to be employed to give effect to its de- 
sions, and it may call upon members. of the 
ited Nations to apply such measures. These 
ay include complete or partial interruptions of 
onomic relations and of rail,.sea, air, postal, tele- 
aphic, radio, and other means of communica- 
bn, and the severance ‘of diplomatic relations. 
Article 42—Should the Security Council con- 
Her that measures provided for in Article “41 
puld be inadequate, or have proved to be in- 
equate, it may take such action by air, sea or 
Ind forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
store international peace and security. Such 
tion may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
her operations by air, sea or lamd forces of 
smbers of the United Nations. ; 
Article 43—1. All members of the United Na- 
ons, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
international peace and security, undertake to 
ake available to the Security Council, on its call 
d in accordance with a special agreement or 
eements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
Juding rights of passage, necessary for the 
pose of maintaining international peace and 
urity. 
2. agreement or agreements shall govern 
e Seber: and types of forces, their degree of 
ldiness and general location, and the nature of 
fe facilities and assistance to be provided. 
3. Fhe agreement or agreements shall be negoti- 
bd as soon as possible on the initiative of the 
curity Council. They shall be concluded between 
fe Security Council and member states or between 
le Security Council and groups of member. states 
@ shall be subject to ratification by the signatory 
ites in accordance with their constitutional 
ocesses. 
Article 44—When the Security Council has de- 
ied to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
bmber not represented on it to provide armed 
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forces in fulfillment of the obligations assumed 
under Article 43, invite that member, if the mem- 


| ber so desires, to participate in the decisions of the 


Security Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. 
Article 45—In order to enable the United Nations 
to take urgent military measures, members shall 
hold immediately available national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforcement 
action. The strength and degree of readiness of 
these contingents and plans for their combined 
action shall be determined, within the limits laid 
down in the special agreement or agreements re= 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 


tee. , 

Article 46—Plans for the Sones of armed 
force shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. i 

rticle 47—1. There shall be established a Mili- 
tary Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
the employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committees shall consist 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of the Security Council or their representatives. 
Any member of the United Nations nob perma- 
nently representéd on the committee shall be 
invited by the committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the committee's 
responsibilities requires the participation of that 
member in its work, 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be re- 
sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal. of the Security Council. Questions 
relating to the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 
thorization of the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies, 
may establish regional subcommittees. 

Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations, 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. , fh 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
Shall join in affording mutual assistance in carry= 
ing out the measures decided upon by the Security 
Council. 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 
ures against any state are taken by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether a member of the 
United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems arising 
from the carrying out of those measures shall 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the organization, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in any way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Ceuncil under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deem necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international peace and 


Baa re CHAPTER VIII 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity as are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
vided that such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the organization. 

2. The members’ of the United Nations. entering 
into such arrangements or constituting such agen- 
cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful 
settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should encourage the 
development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the initiative 
of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council. 

4. This article in no way impairs the applica- 
tion of Articles 34 and 35. 

Article 53—1, The Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 


— oe — Ss _ ?_— a 
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for enforcement: action under its authority. But Article 63—1. The Economic and 
no enforcement action shall be taken under regional 

arrangement or by regional agencies without the 

authorization of the Security Council, with the 
exception of measures against any enemy state, as 
described below, provided for pursuant to Article 
107, or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization may, on | recomme: i 01 
request of the governments concerned, be charged ommendations 

with the responsibility for preventing further ag- 
gression by such a state. : 

2. The term ‘‘enemy state” as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
signatory of the present charter. 

Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER Ix 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 

Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of people, the United : 
Nations shall promote: . It may, with the approval of the Gen 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, | Assembly, perform services at the request of 
and conditions of economic and social progress | members of the United Nations and at the 
and development; quest of the specialized agencies. 

(b) Solutions of international economic, social, 3. It may perform such other functions as 
health, and related problems and international cul- | specified elsewhere in the present Cha an 
tural and educational cooperation and such functions as may be assigned to it by th 

(c) Universal respect. for, and observance of, | General Assembly. 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all VOTING 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or Article 67—1. Each member of the Economic 
religion. Social Council shall have one vote. 7 

Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 2. Decisions of the Economie and Social Coune# 
take joint and separate action in cooperation | shall be taken by a majority of the mem! 
with the organization fot the achievement of the | present and voting. 3 
purposes. set forth in Article 55. PROCEDURE , 

Article 57—1. The various specialized agencies Article 68—The Economic and Social Coun 
established by inter-governmental agreement, and | shall set up commissions in economic and so 
having “wide international responsibilities as de- | fields and for the promotion of human righ 

ned in their basic instruments in economic, » ban the: mmissions as m 
cultural, educational, health and. related fields, BG SCN SRise A lee ay. be. reg 


for the performance of its functions. 
shall be brought into relationship with the United Hole: 6 The SA and Soctal Counc’ 


eons in accordance with the provisions of Article | snail) invite any member of the United Nations t 
. articipate, without vote, in its deliberations oo 
2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- Bby mnther ior particular concern to that memb 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter - Article 70—The Economic and Social Co 
referred to as ‘‘the specialized agencies. may make arrangements for representatives of 
. Article 58—The organization shall make recom- | specialized agencies to participate, without vote, 
Solent sor Ree en of sue Policies | its deliberations and in those of the co : 
and activities o e specialized agencies. i ; 
Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- Cate O Ban BG SOE are ee 


priate, initiate negotiations among the States par babe in the deliberations of the spécializ 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized See tiol 


@ %1—The Economic and. Social Coun 
agency required for the accomplishment of the = 
purposes set forth in Article 55. may make suitable, arrangements for consulta’ 


rn nl 

non-goy “ar 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of | Concerned “with matters able tee oe chenee 

the organization’s functions set forth in this chap-| Such arrangements .may be made with intern 

Ge pe a hy BRI panotis wt tional organizations, and, where appropriate,. ¥ 
under e authority 0: at enera SS , ’. 

the Economic and Social Council, which shall have | Rational organizations after consultation with 


m : 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. aay err ty Maris Pe ee ee to 


2. It may coordinate the activities of the 6 
ialized ies through consultation _3n. 
ions to. such and. throu 


pa hae a which are made by the : 
sembly. 

2. It may communicate its observance on th 
reports to the General Assembly. 

Article 65—The Economic and _ Social 
— furnish information to the Security 
an oe assist the Security Council upon 
request. 


Article 66—1. The Economic and Social Counc: 
shall rform such functions as fall within 


yt 
+ 
oy 


CHAPTER X shall adopt its own rules. of procedure, includini 
‘¢ e method of selecting its president. ae 
OE COUNCTL 2. The Economic and Social Council shall. mee 


Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- | #8 required in accordance with its rules, whie 
cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United | Shall inclute provision for the convening of 


Nations elected by the General Assembly. ings on request of a majority of its membé: : 

2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six CHAPTER XI thi 
ae ee ee age os eee eee DECLARATION REGARDING 1 * 
sha e elected each year for a term o: ree = a ao tee 
years. A retiring member shall be eligible for im- NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES | 7 


mediate re-election. Article 73—Members of the United Nations w: 


3. At the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Hach member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 62—1. The Economic and Social Council (a) To insure, with due respect for the cultut 
may: make or initiate studies and reports with | of the peoples concerned, their political, ecdnomie 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, | social, and educational advancement, their j 
educational, health, and related matters and may | treatment, and*their protection against. abuses: 
make recommendations with respect to any such (b) To develop sel -government, to take du 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members | account of the political aspirations of the 


of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- | and to assist them in the progressive deve 
cies concerned. 


cop. 
2) 
of their free political institutions, according t 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose | particular circumstances of each territory 2m 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- | peoples and their varying stages of advanceme: 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. c) To further international 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- d 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to | men 
matters falling within its competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. 


oo 


may , Statistical and other informat 
technical nature ne coonomiic, eae 
h they are respectively seapaine other neh 
other an 
territories to which Chapters XII and XIII 


_ Article 74—Members of the United Nations agree 

at their policy in respect to the territories, to 
wh this chapter applies, no less than in respect 

their metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
general principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
Ount being taken of the interests and well-bein 
he rest of the world, in social, economic an 
mercial matters. 


i CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75—The United Nations shall establish 
ander its authority an international trusteeship 
‘stem for the administration and supervisien of 
ch territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. ‘These terri- 
sories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 
Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
hip system in accordance with the purposes of the 
Eee Nations ius down in Article 1 of the present 

ha iy. e: 

; To further international peace and security; 
(b). To promote the political, economic, social 
nd educational advancement of the inhabitants 

i the trust territories, and their progressive de- 


ste: agreement; 

(c) To encoun’ respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 

courage recognition of the interdependence of 

he peoples of the world; and 

(a). To insure equal treatment. in social, econo- 
mic and commercial matters for all members of 
the United Nations and their nationals, and 
qual treatment for the latter in the administra- 
ion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
# the foregoing objectives, and subject to the pro- 

sions of Article 80. 

Article 77—1. The trusteeship system shall apply 
® such territories in the following categories as 
may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 
greements: 

(a) Territories now held under mandate; 

(b) Territories which may be detached from ene- 
states as a result of the second World War; 


in 
{c) Territories voluntarily placed under the 
stem by states responsible for their administra- 


ion. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
is to which territories in the foregoing categories 
vill be brought under the trusteeship system and 
pon what terms. 

Article 78—The trusteeship system shall not ap- 
sly to territories which have become members of 
he United Nations, relationship among which 
should be = on respect for the principle of 
overeign equality. 

Article 19—The terms-of trusteeship for each ter- 
itory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
neluding any alteration or amendment, shall be 
greed upon by the states directly concerned in- 
raing the mandatory power in the-case of terri- 
ories held under mandate by a member of the 
Jnited Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
or in Articles 83 and 85, 

Article 80—1. Except as may be agreed upon in 
ndividual trusteeship agreements made. in accor- 
lance with the provisions of this chapter, placing 
ach territory under the trusteeship system, and 
mtil such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
ng in this chapter shall be construed in or of 
self to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
yer of any states or any peoples or the terms 
f existing international instruments to which 
jembers of the United Nations may respectively 
@ parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
reted as giving grounds for delay or pocsmonemeas 
f the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 
nents for placing mandated and other territories 
nder the trusteeship system as provided for in 

1 . 
THe a" ¢1—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
ach case include the terms under which the 
rust territory will be administered and designate 
he authority which shall exercise the administra- 
ion of the trust territory. Such authority, here- 
fter called the administering authority, may be 
ne or more states of the United Nations itself. 
rect 82—There qony: Re Genens ied ein. any 
teeship agreement, a strategi 
hich mey include part or all of the trust terri- 
sry to which the agreement applies, without preju- 


dice to an 
under Article 43. 

Article 83—1. All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, ee acreh he 


peeciad agreement or agreements made 


of the terms of the trusteesh: 
their alteration or amendmen 
by_the Security Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 
shall be applicable to the people of each strategic 


area. 
Council shall, subject to the 


shall be exercised 


3. The Securit; 
provisions of the trusteeship agreements and with- 
out prejudice to. security considerations, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to 
perform those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economic, social and educational matters in the 
strategic areas. 

Article 84—It shall be the duty of the administer- 
ing authority to insure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. To this end the 
administering authority may make use of volun- 
teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust 
territory in carrying out the obligations toward the 
Security Council undertaken in this regard by the 
administering authority, as well as for local defense 
and the maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 

Article 85—1. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as eet including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The trusteeship Council, operating under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XTIit 

THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 
ae of the following members of the United 

ations: 

x oo Those members administering trust terri- 
ories; 

(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 

(c) As many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be: 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
which administer trust territories and those which 

lo not. 

2. Each member. of the Trusteeship Council 
shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it therein, 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 8i—The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the admin- 
istering authority; 

(b) Accept petitions and examine them in con- 
sultation with the administering authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
administering authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity 
with the terms of_the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 


VOTING 
Article 89—1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote, 
2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
taken by a majority of the members present and 


pore: PROCEDURE 

Article 90—1. The Trusteeship Council shall 
adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91—The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the special- 
ized agencies in regard to matters with which they 
are respectively concerned, 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Article 92—The International Court of Justice 
shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. It shall function in accordance with the 
annexed statute, which is based upon the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
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and forms an integral part of the present ter. 
Article 93—1. “Alt members of Une United Nations 
nad aaa Log = the statute of the Inter- 
Dational Cou ‘ustice. 

2. A State which is not a member of the United 
Nations may become a ck to the statute of the 
Internationa] Court of Justice on conditions to be 
determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 94—1, Each member of the United Na- 
tions undertakes to comply with the decision of the 
International Court of Justice in any case to 
which it is a party. 

2, If any party to a case fails to perform the 
obligations incumbent upon it under a judgment 
rendered by the court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give effect to 
the judgment. 

Article 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United Nations from en- 
trusting the solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtue of agreements already in exis- 
tence or which may be concluded in the future. 

“Article 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council may request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
rege question. 

. Other organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
organization may require. The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

rticle 98—The secretary general shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The secretar: 
general shall make an annual report to the Gener: 
Assembly on the work of the organization, 

Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Article 100—1. In the performance of their 
duties the secretary general and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 
ganization. \ 

2. Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1, The staff shall. be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lHshed by the General Assembly. 

. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
signed to the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, com- 
petence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
& geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as poeethie be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

2 te) party, to any such treaty or international 
agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may inyoke that treaty or agreement 
before any organ of the United Nations. 


Article 103—In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and any other 
international obligations to which they are sub- 
ject, their obligations under the present charter 
shall prevail. 

Article 104—The organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its members such legal ca- 
pacity as may be necessary for the exercise of 
its functions and the fulfillment of its purposes.- 

Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 


terri f each of its members 
Pysiinges SE tangurdties @s are necessary for 


3. The General Assembly 
mendations with a view to d detail 
of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of thi 
article or may p e conventions to the mem=) 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. : 


CHAPTER XVII 2 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS ~ 


shall, 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult with o 
another and, as occasion requires, with othi 
members of the organization with a view to su 
joint action on behalf of the organization as m 
fe necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter-+ 
national peace and security. ma 
Article 107—Nothing in the present charter shall | 
invalidate or preclude action in relation to q 
state which during the second World War 
been an enemy of any signatory to the pri 
charter, taken or authorized as a result of that w: 
by the governments having responsibility for such 


action. 
CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the present 
shall come into force for all members of the : 
ganization when they have been adopted by . 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with thi 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds # 
of the members of the United Nations, including 
all the permanent members of the Security Coun i 

Article 109—1. A — conference of the 


members of the United Nations for the puro 
of reviewing the present charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by'a two-t 
vote of the General Assembly and by 2 vote of t 
seven members of the pe oh Council. Each mem= | 
ber of the United Nations have one vote in the 
conference. 
Any alternation of the present charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference» 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes by two-= 
thirds of the members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Se-_ 
a eet : 8 ae x 
such a conference has no! en held before 
the tenth annual session of the General Assembly 
following the coming into force of the present 
charter the proposal to call such a conference 
shall be placed on the agenda of that session 
of the General Assembly, and the conference shall 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of. the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 5 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE “= 


| 
Article 110+1. The present charter shall | 


oo Ay 
* 


ratified by the signatory states in accordan 
their respective constitutional processes. fh beh 
The ratifications shall be deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America, 
which shall notify all the signatory states of each 
deposit as well as the secretary general of the 
organization when he has been elected. * 
3. The present charter shall come into force 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of Amer= 
eae by a majority of the other signatory 
4. The states signatory to the present c' : 
which ratify it after it has come Tinto forge ae 
beeoes oral. yey: = the United Nations 
e date o e depos: 2 
Patifleations: Le Dp of their respective 
rticle ——The present charter, of w 2 
Chinese, English, French, Russian. and i 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to the 

Governments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the. representatives of the 
United Nations have signed the present charter. 
Bone in the city of San Francisco the twenty- 
ae red of June, one thousand nine hundred and 


' / 


- ‘ x 


to 
7s 


ed -an 


|_ President Roosevelt on June 3, 1941, si 
Ex ‘assport 


ative order. in connection with the 
f of May 22, 1918. The order provides that 
immigrants must present unexpired passports 
official documents in the nature of passports 
ied by the governments of the countries to 

hh they owe allegiance or other travel docu- 
ts showing their origin and identity as pre- 
ibed in regulations issued by the Secretary of 
te, and valid passport or other nonimmigrant 


nmigrants must present unexpired passports, or 
official documents in the nature of passports, issued 
y the governments of the countries to which they 
we allegiance, or other travel documents showing 
heir origin and identity, prescribed in regulations 
ssued by the Secretary of State, and valid - 
gration visas granted by the consular officers of the 
nited States in accordance with the requirements 
the Immigration Act of 1924 and the regulations 
sued thereunder. 

The Secretary of State is authorized to define 
vases of emergency in which the passport and 

sa requirements may be waived for both immi- 
grant and nonimmigrant aliens. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The general provisions of the Federal immigra- 
on laws, applicable to documents and quotas, are, 
in brief, as follows: 

| Applications for visas are made to American 
onsuls abroad. The consuls must reject applica- 

S presented by aliens who, because of moral, 
nental, physical, or other unfitness are within the 
asses excluded from the United States under the 
mmigration. laws. 

It is the duty of United States consular officers 
each foreign country to see that the quota is 
iot exceeded. The Consular service is under the 
partment of State. . 

By the President’s Proclamations of April 28, 
938, February 8. 1944, September 28, 1945, and 
uly 4, 1946, issued under the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, quotas were fixed that specify the 
number of aliens who may enter the United States 
from each of the foreign countries. These quotas 
permit 153,929 immigrants to enter the United 
States yearly. 

The quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
dependent countries of Central and South 
merica. Natives of those countries can come 
ithout quota restriction. 

Tf an alien obtains a quota immigration visa 
and later changes his mind about emigrating, his 
place cannot. be taken by another. 

Members of races ineligible to citizenship are 
excluded from entering the United States as im- 
migrants, unless they come as returning lawful 
residents, ministers, or professors (including the 
wives and children under 18 years of age of minis- 
ters and professors). Students are also admitted 
as immigrants, but only for limited periods. The 
racial restrictions are not applicable to nonimmi- 
stants who seek to come to the United States for 
a temporary purpose, and they may be permitted 
to enter under certain conditions. 5 
* Possession of the required~documents is not a 
suarantee that the holder will be allowed to enter 
the United States.The question of admissibility 
ean not finally be determined until the alien actu- 
ally applies for admission at a port of.entry to the 
United States and is inspected by officers of the 
United States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. That organization is in the Department 
sf Justice. 

‘IMMIGRANTS AND NONIMMIGRANTS 


Aliens entering the United States are divided 
ito three classes, quota immigrants; nonquota 
mmigrants, and nonimmigrants. Only quota im- 
migrants are subject to the quota restrictions. 

A-nonquota immigrant is: 

(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 years of age, or the wife, of a citizen, or 
the husband of a citizen of the United States by 
3 marriage occurring prior to Jan. 1, 1948. 

(b) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Canal Zone, or an independent country 
3f Central or South America, and his wife, and 
his unmarried children under 18 years of age, if 
wccompanying or following to join him. 

(The nonquota status described ‘in paragraph 
a) or paragraph (b) next above, is not applicable 
‘© an alien who is ineligible to citizenship, nor to 
xersons of a race indigenous to India, nor to 
Shinese persons who are not Chinese wives of 
american citizens.) 

(c) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted 
0 the United States, who is returning from a 
emporary visit abroad. 

(d) An immigrant who continuously for at least 
wo years immediately preceding the time of his 


_ Laws and Documents—Immigration Law 


The United States Immigration Law 


Source: The. Federal Statutes, Regulations prescribed thereunder, and Executive Orders 


application for admission to the United States has 
been, and who seeks to enter the United States 
for the purpose of, carrying on the vocation 
of minister of any religious denomination or 
professor in any college, academy, seminary, or 
cea ae = wife and Bienes! ae 
of age, accompan 
teint hin: C4 panying or following 

(e) A woman who was a citizen of the United 
States and lost her citizenship by reason of 
her marriage to an alien, or the loss of United 
States citizenship by her husband, or by mar- 
riage to an alien and residence in a foreign 
country, and who has acquired no other national- 
ity by affirmative act other than by such marriage: 

(i) An immigrant who is a bona fide student 
within the meaning of Sec. 4(e) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, at least 15 years of age, and who seeks 
i) ade the United States solely for the purpose 

(g) An immigrant, who was a citizen of the 
United States and also a national of a foreign 
state, who lost his citizenship of the. United 
States under section 401(c) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1169; 8 U. S. C. 801(c)) and who 
claims that he is entering the United States for 
the purpose of reacquiring his citizenship. 

(h) Any citizen of the Philippines who actually 
resided in the United States for a continuous 
period of 3 years during the period of forty-two 
months ending Nov. 30, 1941, if entering the 
United States during the period from July 4, 
1946, to July 3, 1951, both dates inclusive, for the 
purpose of resuming residence in the United States; 
and his wife, if a citizen of the Philippines or 
eligible to United States citizenship, and his un- 
married children under 18 years of age, if such 
wife or children are accompanying or following to 
join him during such _ period. 

(Paragraphs (c), (d), (e), (f), and (eg) apply 
to an immigrant regardless of his race.) 

A nonimmigrant is: 

(1) An accredited official of a foreign govern- 
ment recognized by the Government of the United 
etee, his family, attendants, servants, and em- 
ployees; 

(2) An alien visiting the United States tem- 
porarily as a tourist or temporarily for business or 
pleasure; 

(3) An alien in continuous transit through the 
United States; 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the United 
States who later goes in transit from one part of 
the United States to another through foreign con- 
tiguous territory. 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on 
a vessel arriving at a port of the United States 
and seeking to enter temporarily the United States 
solely in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman; 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the United States 
solely to carry on trade between the United States 
and the foreign state of which he is a national 
under and in pursuance of the provisions of a 
treaty of commerce and navigation, and his wife, 
and his unmarried children under twenty-one years 
of pees if accompanying or following to join -him; 
an 
(7) A representative of a foreign government in 
or to an international organization entitled to 
enjoy privileges, exemptions and immunities as 
an international organization under the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act, or an alien 
officer or employee of such an international or- 
ganization, -and the family, attendants, servants 
and employees of such a representative, officer, o2 
employee. 

A quota immigrant is any other than @ non- 
quota immigrant or a non-immigrant. 


EXCLUDED CLASSES 


The following are among the classes of aliens 
excluded from admission into the United States: 

(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
epileptics, insane persons; persons of constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority; persons with chronic al- 
coholism; paupers; professional beggars, vagrants, 
persons likely to become a public charge, 
persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or 
with a loathsome or dangerous, contagious disease: 
persons who are found to be and are certified by 
the examining surgeon as being mentally defective 
or physically defective to an extent affecting ability 
to earn a living; persons who have departed from 
the jurisdiction of the United States for the 
purpose of evading or avoiding training or service 
in the armed forces of the United States during 
time of war or during a period declared by the 
President to be a period of national emergency; 
persons who have been convicted of or admit the 
commission of offenses involving moral turpitude; 
polygamists. 

(2) Anarchists; aliens who the Attorney General 
knows. or has reason to believe seek to enter the 
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United States for the purpos 
activities which will endanger the 
aliens who 


of the United States; 


ose of aging in 
ublic safety 


lieve in or 


advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States or of all forms of 


law or who disbelieve in or are ,op} 
ganized government, or who advoca 
ublic officials, or who advocate or 


sination of 


to or- 
the assas- 


teach. the unlawful destruction of property; pros- 
titutes, or persons: coming for the purpose of 
prostitution or for any other immoral purpose. 
(3) Contract laborers who have been induced, 
assisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate to this 


country 


by offers or promises of 


employment, 


skilled or unskilled; \persons who have been ex- 
cluded from admission and deported in pursuance 
of law, and who may again seek admission within 
one year from the date of such deportation, unless 
prior to their re-embarkation at a foreign port or 
“their attempt to be admitted from foreign con- 
tiguous territory the Attorney General shall have 


consented to their reapplying for admission. 
Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 


the money of another, unless such persons do not 


belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes; 
persons whose ticket or passage is paid for by any 


corporation, association, society, municipality, or 
foreign government; stowaways, except that any 
such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, may be 
admitted in the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 


eral; all children under sixteen years of age un- 
accompanied by or not coming to one or both of 


their parents, except that any such children may 


(4 
PROVISIONS’’), 


be admitted if they are not likely to become @ 
public charge and are otherwise eligible. 

) With certain exceptions (see 
Asiatics, 


“GENERAL 
Pacific Islanders and 


other aliens ineligible to United States citizenship. 
Included ‘in such ineligible classes, regardless of 
race, are certain deserters from the armed forces 


of the United States, 


and certain nationals of 


neutral countries who applied for relief from lia- 
bility for training and service under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940. Any citizen of a 
foreign country who applies for relief from liability 


for military service under 
Act of 1948 is also within this excluded class. 
(Persons of a race indigenous to the Philippine 
Islands or India and Chinese persons are not 
racially ineligible to citizenship.) 


(5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 


the Selective Service 


in pursuance of law, as distinguished from persons 
excluded and deported, regardless of when such 
deportation occurred. They cannot land even as 


seamen, except to go to a hospital. 


Such aliens, 


however, may be given permission by the Attorney 
General to reapply for admission after they have 
remained out of the United States for at least one 
year from the date of deportation. 


(6) Persons who previously resided in the United 


Gov 
ever, may be 


been approved by the Secretary 


torne: 
read the English lan 


following exceptio. 


mother, 


widowed daughter, who, 


y Gen 4 
(7) All aliens over 16 years of age ca Co 
or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, h th 
ms: ‘ 
(a) Persons who are physically incapable 


r j 
of State and. 


or some other 


grandmother, 


if 


may be admitted whether such relative can \ 


or not. 


residence. 


ASYLUM FOR PERSECUTED 
(ce) Persons seeking admission to avoid re 
persecution in the country of their last permanent | 


(d) Persons previously residing here who were — 


in 


lawfully admitted, resided continuously herein for | 

5 years, and return hereto, within 6 months trom 

the date of their departure. 

{9} Persons in transit through 
f) Persons lawfully admitted 
transit through foreign { 

(the period an alien may remain in forei 

tiguous territory while in transit under t 

emption shall be limited to 60 days; an alien 


the United States. 
and who later go 
contiguous territory 
con. 


leave and enter at the same port and still be in 


transit within the meanin: 


hereof). 


(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and ex- 
positions authorized by Congress. 


exceeding one year, 
IMPORTING OF 


The 


rofessors, 


(h) Persons whose legal domicile or bona fide 
residence was in Canada, Newfoundland, . Cuba, 
or Mexico for at least one year immediately pre- © 
ceding entry and who enter the United States tem- | 
porarily for business or pleasure for a period not 


SKILLED LABOR 4a 
Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot 
be found in this country. 
rovisions of law applicable to contract 
labor shall not be held to exclude professional 
actors, artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers, 
persons belonging to any recognized © 


( 


earned profession, or domestic servants. 


Violations of 


an immoral-women clause are. 


punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten vears and a fine up to $5,000. Violations of a 
contract-labor clause are punishable, on conviction 


by 
up 


1.000 fine in each case and (or) imprisonmen' 
o two years. Violations of an Anarchist clause’ 


are punishable by inyprisonment up to five years. — 


National Origin Annual Immigration Alien Quotas 
(Note: Quotas are available only for persons who are eligible to citizenship and admissible.) 


Country or Area) Quota)|Country or Area) Quota||Country or Area) Quota||Country or Area) Quota 
Afghanistan..... 100||/Finland......... 569|| Lithuania, ...... 386/|Saudi Arabia... . 
ATDBNIS, «o's bs 100]|/France.........- 3,086]|Luxemburg...... 100||Siam. ......0..- 100 
Andorra. ...... 100}|Germany....... 25,957]; Monaco 100},So. Africa, Un... . 100 
Arab; Penin..... 100}|Gt. Brit. & No. Ir | 65,721||Morocco........ 100||So.-West Africa. . 100. 
Australia, ....... 100)|'Greece........., 310}|Muscat (Oman).. 100| Spain ..5: 9. tes 252 
Austria, . NRO inte orate’ 100}|Sweden......... 3,314 
Belgium. INGPAL Gio) Fevers wets 100||Switzerland. .... 1,707 
Bhutan. . Netherlands..... 3,153 EB anerd-ta is 100 > 
Bulgaria... New Guinea..... 100||Tanganyika*.... 100. 
Cameroons*. 100|| New Zealand... . 100||Togoland*. .:... 100° 
Cameroun** Norway.........{ 2,377||Togoland**,.; ... 100 
China. .'.. 0}; Palestine. ... 100}|Turkey. .,. 2%... 2 226) 
Chinese. . Philippine Isl Soviet Republies.| 2,798" 
ye aan Beane Yap, Jap. Mand. 100 
at gah, Se ortugal 40|| Yugoslavia. ..... » 
Boeck 4 tere Russi and Uru. oon ed - B58 
Sparro UmManNia...' 0. «a 91 Total. 55 oes . 
Hstonia,.......- i Samoa, West 100 1g 
Ethiopia........ 100||Liechtenstein, .. . 100||San Marino. 100 } 


*British mandate. 


**French mandate. 


IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM 


ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 


Yr. , Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr..) Number); Yr, | Number (| Yr. | Number 

1820 8,385}| 1872 404,806|| 1888 546,889||1904 812,870)|1920 430,001)|1936 

1830 23'322||1873 459,803|| 1889 444/427||1905 | 1,026/499||1921 805/228 i937 Biers 

1840 84/066|| 1874 313,339|| 1890 455,302]/1906 | 1,1001735|| 1922 309/556|| 1938 67.895 

1850 369;980|| 1875 227'498]| 1891 560,319]|1907 | 1,285/349]| 1923 522'919||1939 82998 
1860 153'640|| 1876 169,986|| 1892 579,663]| 1908 82/870]| 1924 706,896|| 1940 70,756 

1861 91/918|/1877 141'857|| 1893 439,730||1909 751,786|| 1925 294'314||1941 51,776 

1862 91985]|| 1878 138;469|| 1894 285,631||1910 | 1,041/570]|1926 304'488]|1942 28,781 

1863 176,282||1879 177,826||1895 | 258536||1911 78,587|| 1927 335,175||1943 23/725 

1864 193,418|/1880 | 457/257|/1896 343/267||1912 838)172||1928 307,255|| 1944 28/551 

1865 | 248/120]|1881 69,431|/1897 | 230,832||1913 | 1,197°892||1929 2791678) | 1945 387119 
1866 318'568|| 1882 788,992||1898 229'299||1914 | 1'218'480||1930 241'700|| 1946 108,721 

1867 315,722|| 1883 603/322|| 1899 311,715||1915 26,700]| 1931 97, 139}| 1947 147,292 
1868 138,840|/1884 | 518/592|/1900 448'5721|1916 298'826|| 1932 35'576|| 1948 170,570 
1869 352'768|/1885 |  395,346||1901 487'918||1917 295,403)| 1933 23:068||1949 188317 | 
1870 | 387/203]|1886 4/203]| 1902 648,743] |1918 110,618]|1934 29,470 = ae 
1871 321'350!!1887 490:100!!1903 857,046!11919 141, 139|/1935 34,956 


WHERE AMERICANS MAY TRAVEL 


dertaken there.’ 


les under Soviet influence.” 


Broadway, New York City. 


Oo 31 days, arranged via travel agency. 


pt under special circumstances. 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PASSPORT 


use), New Orleans (International Trade Mart), 


ww York City (Sub-Treasury Bldg., Nassau & 


all Sts., and 630 Fifth Ave.), San Francisco (Fed- 


al Office Bidg.) and Washington, D. C. (Passport 


vision of State Dept.). 
Native and Naturalized Citizens—A native Amer- 
in citizen must submit a birth certificate, or a 
ptismal certificate, or a certified cépy of the 
cord of baptism. If these are unavailable, he 
puld submit an affidavit~made by a parent, 
other, sister or other relative, or by the physician 
his birth, or by another reputable person, giving 
me, date and place of birth. 
4 person who claims American citizenship though 
'n abroad of American parents must present 
dence of his parents’ American birth or nat- 
alization. 
4 woman married to an American citizen prior 
Sept. 22, 1922, must give evidence of her hus- 
ad’s citizenship. If married to a citizen or alien 
or after Sept. 22, 1922, she must submit evidence 
her own citizenship. If she lost citizenship by 
Triage te an alien prior to Sept. 22, 1922, and 
umed American citizenship afterward, she must 
ymit evidence of naturalization. If she lost 
izenship by marriage to an alien and terminated 
it relationship prior to Sept. 22, 1922; she must 
mit evidence of her original citizenship and a 
yy of a decree of divorce. 
\ naturalized citizen must submit a certficate 
naturalization. 
i person who claims citizenship through natur- 
mation of a parent should submit the natur- 
zation certificate of the parent, or a certificate 
1ed by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
uralization. A woman who claims citizenship 
ough naturalization of her husband prior to 
f. 22, 1922, should submit her husband’s cer- 
sate of naturalization or a certificate pro- 
ed by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
juralization. 
person who holds an expired or unexpired pass- 
t issued since 1918 should submit the old pass- 
t for cancellation. It will be accepted as evi- 
ce of citizenship. If it cannot be presented, the 
icant should say what became of it. If it has 
expired and is missing, he must state under 
h what became of it. 
liens—An alien leaving the United States must 
€ a passport from his own country and a record 


Laws and Docuwments—Passport and Visa Regulations 


ssports are issued freely by the U. S. Depart- 
of State for travel in the Western Hemi- 
, in Western Europe and in Greece and 
. The countries of Western Europe are 
, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Ireland, 
aly, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Northern Ireland, 
way, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 
assports will not be issued for Bulgaria or 
ary except to bona fide correspondents. Pass- 
ts for Czechoslovakia are issued with the 

g that only essential travel: should be 


lassports are issued for Eastern Europe when 
S describing the object of. the visit are at- 
d, but the Department of State declares that 
ith the exception of Yugoslavia, such travel is 
i being encouraged in view of the Department’s 
bility in some instances to extend diplomatic 
otection to American citizens who become in-, 
ved in difficulties with the authorities of coun- 


sons desiring to enter the Allied zones of Ger- 
, the western sectors of Berlin, the western 
of Austria and western sectors-of Vienna, 
st state in detail the object of travel. After 
{ eect is granted the Department. will for- 
rd it with instructions for applying for a per- 
t at the Allied High Commission Permit Office, 


Conducted tours of Japan may be taken by 
ngers on steamships or airplanes while in 
without the formality of military permits. The 
pan Travel Bureau also conducts a tour of from 


assports are not issued for China or Formosa 


here to Apply—An applicant for a passport 
ist appear in person before a clerk of a Federal 

or a state court authorized to naturalize 
ens, or before a passport agent of the Depart- 
t of State. Such agents are located in Boston 
. S. Postoffice Bldg.), Chicago (U. S. Custom 


of his arrival stamped on it by the U. S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. He must have a 
permit from his local Collector of Internal Revenue 
showing’ he has paid his taxes. If he wishes to re- 
turn to the United States he must get a permit from 
the Immigration office before leaving. 

Persons living abroad who desire to apply for an 
American passport will be given full information 
by American consulates. 

Photographs—Two duplicate photographs are re- 
quired, one to be attached to the application, the 
other, unattached, to be signed. When a wife, or 
wife and children, are included in 6ne application 
a group photograph must be used. They must be 
full face, on thin paper, with light background, 
not over 3x3 in., nor less than 214x215 in. Snapshot, 
newspaper, magazine or full-length photos will not 
be accepted. 

Witness—An identifying witness must appear 
with the applicant and sign the affidavit. The wit- 
ness must be an adult American citizen, man or 
woman, who has known the applicant for at least 
2 years. An expired passport bearing a signed 
photograph may be used as identification in place 
of a witness. If the witness is unknown to the pass- 
port agent, his identity should be established by 
document. A husband or a wife is not acceptable as 
identifying witness unless identity is established to 
the satisfaction of the passport agent. 

Business and Missionary Work—Persons going 
abroad on business should have a letter from the 
head of the firm telling what countries are to be 
visited and why. A missionary should submit a 
letter from his organization with full details about 
his prospective work and sojourn. 

Persons of military draft age may receive pass- 
ports, but should advise local draft boards of their 
whereabouts abroad, 

Fees—A passport costs $10, of which $1 is paid 
to the passport agent and $9 is sent, in currency or 
money order payable to the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., with the application. Drafts 
and checks are not accepted. A person going abroad 
on official business pays only the $1 fee. 

A passport is valid for 2 years and may be re- 
newed for 2 years on payment of $5. The 4 years 
must run consecutively. If a renewal is desired, 
the applicant may write a letter requesting this to 
the Department of State, Washington, D. C., en- 
closing the fee. 


WHAT FOREIGN COUNTRIES REQUIRE 


Visas—A visa, or stamp of approval, must be 
affixed to the passport by the consulate of the 
country to be visited, unless that country no longer 
requires visas. Some countries ask neither passports 
nor visas, others waive the visa, but all but a few 
make special conditions, such as possession of 
identifying cards, round-trip tickets, health cer- 
tificates, and in some cases the visit is limited to 
3 and 6 months. Specific information is furnished 
by steamship and airplane lines and by travel 
agencies. 

Identifying documents include birth and natural- 
ization certificates, membership cards, insurance 
policies, driving permits and other personal papers. 

Passports are not required by the following coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, some of which 
set a time limit on the visit, as indicated: Ba- 
hamas; Barbados (6 mos.); Bermuds; Bolivia 
(90 days); British West Indies, including Leeward 
and Windward Islands, Trinidad, Tobago (6 mos.); 
British Guiana (3 mos.); Canada; Costa Rica (30 
or 60 days); Cuba, Dominican Republic (30 or 60 
days); Ecuador (90 days); El Salvador (30 or 60 
days); Haiti (30 days); Honduras (30 days); Nica- 
ragua (8 weeks); Panama; Uruguay (90 days); 
Venezuela (6 mos.). 

Also passports are not required for the following 
U.S. territory: Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Midway, Virgin Islands. However, the De- 
partment of State advises: ‘‘Americans proceeding 
to the Canal Zone without passports should have 
either a round-trip ticket or invitation from the 
government of the Canal Zone; lacking either they 
should carry a passport with a visa of Panama.” 

A special agreement with Mexico, dated June 1, 
1950, stipulates: An Amercan entering Mexico for 
pleasure or business gets a visitante card good for 
6 mos., fee $3; an American living near the border 
and entering for pleasure for 72 hours or less, 
needs no document; an American official or offi- 
cial or organization of which U. S. and Mexico are 
members, needs passport visa good for 12 months 
for himself and family; an American of profes- 
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sional or labor class getting employment in“ Mexico, 
‘ needs card good for 6 repli ial a ek neds $e 
Visas are not required by Austria, rs - 
dorra, Denmark, France, French Guiana, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece (except for 
business); Guadeloupe, Ireland, Italy, Lieehten- 
stein, Luxemburg, Malta, Martinique, Morocco 
(Fr.), Netherlands, Netherlands West ae 
way, Portugal, Surinam, Sweden, Switzerland. 
All requirements are subject to revision. Passport 
and travel agencies will receive the latest informa- 
tion. - $ 
HEALTH AND OTHER CERTIFICATES 


General ‘health and smallpox vaccination certifi- 
eates must be carried by every U. S. citizen for 
re-entry’ into.the United States. They are also 
required for entry by a number of nations, in- 
cluding Argentina, Brazil, France, Denmark, 
United Kingdom and most of the South and Cen- 
tral American countries. Persons who pass through 
the ‘‘yellow fever belt’? must be inoculated against 


Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 
Source: United States Department of Justice 


Under the Act approved Oct. 14, 1940, effec- 
tive January 13, 1941, as amended, the following . 
ersons are considered nationals and citizens of the 
nited States. 

Sec. 201. The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 

(a) A person born in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof: 

(b) A person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, That the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of such 
person to tribal or other property; 

(c) A person born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents both of 
whom are citizens of the United States and one of 
whom. has resided in the United States or one of 
its outlying possessions, prior to the birth of such 
person: 

(d) A person born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions 
prior to the birth of such person, and the other of 
Ee is a national, but not a citizen of the United 

ates: 

(e) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the~United States of parents one of whom is. a 
citizen of the United States who resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions 
prior to the birth of such person: 

(f) A child of unknown parentage found in the 
United States, until shown not to have been born 
in the United States: 

(g) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom is 
a citizen of the United States who, prior to the 
birth of such person, has had ten years’ residence 
in the United States or one of its outlying posses- 
sions, at least five of which were after attaining 
the age of sixteen years, the other being an alien: 
Provided, That, in order to retain such citizenship, 
the chiid must’ reside in the United States or its 
outlying possessions for a period or periods totaling 
five years between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
one years; Provided further, That, if the child has 
not taken up a residence in the United States or 
its outlying possessions by the time he reaches the 
age of sixteen years, or if he resides abroad for 
such a time that it becomes impossible for him to 
complete the five years’ vesidence in the United 
States or its outlying possessions before reaching 
the age of twenty-one years, his American citizen- 
ship shall thereupon cease. 


Citizenship Retention 


The preceding provisos shall not apply to a child 
porn abroad whose American parent is at the time 
of the child’s birth residing abroad solely or prin- 
cipally in the employment of the Government of 
the United States or a bona fide American, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, religious, commer- 
cial, or financial organization, having its principal 
office or place of business in the United States, or 
an international agency of an official character in 
which the United States participates, for which he 
receives a substantial compensation: 

(h) The foregoing provisions of subsection (g) 
concerning retention of citizenship shall apply to 
a child born abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934. 

(i) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom is 
a citizen of the United States who has ‘served or 
shall serve honorably in the armed forces of the 
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Canal eve eee er rami aC, 
cination certificates, reserv: . Specific 
information is furnished by passport agencies. - : 
Police Cards, showing that the holder has n 
record of arrests or antagonism against the form ¢ 
government of the country he intends to visit, al : 
required by Argentina and Spain and by the Unit / 
States from arriving aliens; they are also asked) 
by Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgi 
Islands. 
The needs of airplane travel have caused na’ 
to modify requirements of passengers in tre 5 
who often merely change planes without leavin 
the airport. Specific information may be obtaine 
of any air travel agency. r 


United States after December 7, 1941, and before 
(December 31, 1946) and who, prior to the birth o 
such person, has had 10 years’ residence in th 
United States or one of its outlying possessions, 
least five of which were after attaining the age 
12 years, the other being an alien: Provided, Th 
in order to retain such citizenship, the child mus 


the United States or its outlying possessions by t 
time he reaches the age of 16 years, or if 
resides abroad for such a time that it becomes im= 

possible for him to complete the 5 years’ residence | 
in the United States or its outlying possession 
before reaching the age of 21 years, his America 
citizenship shall thereupon cease. ’ 


Puerto Rico and Panama 


any other Act, are hereby declared to be citiz 
of the United States. 
Sec. 203. (a) Any person born in the Canal Zone | 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether befor { 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose fath , 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of su 
person was or is a citizen of the United States, 
declared to be a citizen of the United States. ~~ 
(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panam 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such | 
person was or is a citizen of the United Stai 
emplaged by the Government of the United Stai 
or by the Panama Railroad Company, is declare 
to be a citizen of the United States. a 
} 
Noncitizen Nationals B 
Sec. 204. Unless otherwise provided in Section 
201, the following shall be nationals, but not eit 
ay of the United States at birth: i oF a 
a) A person born in an outlying posses } 
the United States of parents one ar won ae 
national, but not a citizen, of the United States;) _ 
(b) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom are’ 
nationals, but not citizens, of the United States, 
and have resided in the United States or one ofits 
eats Possessions prior to the bitth of such 
v n; oo? 
c) A child of unknown parentage found anh 
outlying possession of the Unite States, i oe 
shown not to have been born in such outlying 
possession, | 
Sec. 205. “The provisions of Section 201, sub- 
d), iy and (g), and section NM 
subsections (a) an b), hereof apply, as of the 


=| 


sections (c), 204, 
x | 


date of birth, to a child born out of wedlock pro=. 
vided the paternity is established duri in 3 
Py deeivanution, or adjudication of i ecometeel 

urt. 


a competent | 


birth, and had 
United States or one o: 
shall be held to have acqu 
ality status, 


may rely on common law protection re- 
of any registration of his mark either 
er the various. state laws or under the Federal 
_Common law rights are acquired by priority 
option and use of a mark and will be pro- 
against infringement and unfair competi- 


2 @ trade-mark may seek registration on 
J-Called ‘‘principal register’’ of the Federal 
=Mark Act of July 5, 1946 (hereinafter re- 
to as the Lanham Act) which became 
tive on July 5, 1947. The text of this Act 
the Rules and Regulations of the Patent 
ce with regard thereto may be obtained from 
Government Printing Office or the Patent 
ce. Under this recently enacted law, num- 
s important benefits will be secured which 
mot available to trade-marks not registered 
er this Act. Under the Lanham Act, a 
registered on the principal register may, 
five years of continuous use, become ‘‘in- 
stable’ (subject to certain limitations and ex- 
ions) thereby establishing the registrant’s ex- 
sive right and title to the mark conclusively. 
thermore, such registration constitutes ‘‘con- 
tive notice,’ so that no one may in good faith 
mire a right to the same or a similar mark 
sequent to the date of registration. 
n order to be registrable on the principal regis- 
of the Lanham Act, the following require- 
ts must be ee cee mark must be used 


Ss may be protected under state laws but do 
come within the scope of Federal legislation. 
‘The mark must be in actual use at the time of 
lication, either on merchandise or on displays 
ciated with merchandise. Use in advertising 

is not sufficient. (c) The mark must not 
e within certain enumerated statutory pro- 
itions. It must not contain immoral or scan- 
s matter, it must not be primarily merely 
ey sical or primarily merely a surname, and 
us 


s of the applicant. The name or portrait of a 
g individual is registrable only with such per- 


patent for an invention gives the inventor, his 
rs or assigns, ‘‘the exclusive right to make, use 
vend” the invention for the term of 17 years 
oughout the United States and its territories. 
at is granted is the right to exclude others, 
a patent does not give any right to the in- 
tor to make, use or sell his own invention if 
ng so would violate,any Federal or State laws 
the prior rights of others. 

ty law a patent is granted to the inventor of 
r new and useful art, machine, manufacture, 
composition of matter, or any new and useful 
xrovement in these classes of subject matter. 
ents are also granted for distinct and new 
ieties of plants. An original and ornamental 
ign for an article of manufacture may be 
ented, but in this case the duration of the 
ent is 315, 7, or 14 years as the inventor may 


_ patent is not granted upon a mere idea or 
estion, nor upon an invention which lacks 
ity, nor for machines that will not operate, 
ticularly for alleged perpetual motion machines. 
ated matter and methods of doing business 
‘not patentable. es 
[edicines consisting of mere mixtures of known 
redients, or amounting to physicians’ prescrip- 
1s can not ordinarily be patented. So-called 
ent medicines are not patented, the phrase 
tent medicine” does not have the meaning that 
Medicine is patented. 

patent is granted only upon a regularly filed 
lication, complete in all respects and the pay- 
14 of the fees required by law, and after an 
mination by the Patent Office. 
he application for patent must be made by the 
entor. If two or more persons made the inven- 
| jointly they must join in the application; a 
ent issued to more than one person as in- 
tors where only one was actually the inventor 
nyalid. If the inventor is dead or insane the 
lication may be made by the administrator or 
sutot of the estate, or by the guardian. 
n application for patent consists of a peti- 
|, Specification, oath, drawings if the inven- 
"ean be illustrated, and_the government filing 
The petition and specification must be signed 
the inventor, and the oath must be executed 
he inventor.’ The specification must give a full 
complete description of the invention and 


Trade-Mark Law 


Source: United States Patent Office 


731 


son’s written consent. Special legislation prohibits 
registration of the Red Cross, the White coe the 
Boy Scouts and other emblems; national insignia 
also cannot be registered. 

The new Act in one of its most important pro- 
visions (2(f)) makes registrable on the’ principal 
register even geographical or descriptive words or 
surnames provided they have acquired distinctive- 
ness or a so-called ‘‘secondary meaning.’’ The 
new law also for the first time provides for regis- 
tration of, so-called ‘‘service marks,” i.e., marks 
used by dry cleaners, railroads, insurance com- 
panies, etc., to indicate their services rather than 
merchandise made by them. So-called ‘‘certifica- 
tion marks’ and ‘‘collective marks’’ are also regis- 
uae pee re ae Act, > 

registration on the principal register of 
the Lanham Act is not available, registration may 
be secured on the ‘‘supplementa! register’? which 
is a continuation of a register first created by an 
Act of 1920. Registration on this register is in- 
tended to serve as a basis for registration abroad 
and has little domestic value. Under the new Act, 
labels, packages and configurations of goods may 
be registered on the supplemental register. (Com- 
mercial labels and advertisements are copyright- 
able as such at the Library of Congress.) (4) in 
addition to Federal registration laws, there exist 
trade-mark registration statutes in almost all of 
the forty-eight states. These laws cover a wide 
variety of business devices and usually provide for 
criminal remedies for willful infringement. Many 
of these state laws permit registration of marks 
before they are actually in use, while Federal 
registration may not be applied for before the 
mark is used in commerce. 

The United States is a member to two Inter- 
national Conventions: The Paris Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Property as last re- 
vised in London in 1934 and the Washington Pan- 
American Convention of 1929, Under these two 
Conventions, the contracting countries committed 
themselves to grant broad protection against un- 
fair competition and trade-mark infringement to 
their respective citizens and residents. The Lan- 
ham Trade-Mark Act of 1946 carries out these 


not be descriptive or misdescriptive of the | commitments and greatly enlarges the protection 


of trade-marks and trade names in the interna- 
tional sphere. 


Patent Law 
Source: United States Patent Office 


must contain a ciaim or claims pointing out the 
invention. The fee for filing the application is 
$30 (with $1 additional for each claim in excess 
of twenty) but is less in the case of design ap- 
plications. _ 

The application is examined to see if it is.com- 
plete and proper in form and a search is made 
to see if the invention is new, The patent or any 
of the claims may be refused on the ground that 
the- invention claimed is not new or on the 
ground that the differences between what is 
claimed and what is known in the prior art are 
not sufficient to constitute a new invention. A 
patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 
been described in a printed Say or has 
been in public use or on sale before the date the 
invention was made or more than one year prior 
to the filing of the application. The reasons for 
refusing a patent are communicated in writing 
to the applicant or his attorney and opportunity is 
given to ask for reconsideration and present 
arguments why the patent should be granted, with 
or without amendment of the claims. Once an 
application is filed new matter may not be intro- 
duced in that application by way of amendment. 

If the. examiner persists in the rejection, the 
applicant may appeal to the Board of Appeals 
in the Patent Office. From an adverse decision 
of the Board of Appeals there is a further appeal 
tothe Court of Customs and Patent Appeals or, 
in the alternative, the applicant may file a civil 
action in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia. 

When two or more applications are filed claim- 
ing substantially the same patentable invention, 
or when an application which is otherwise patent- 
able claims the same invention as an _ issued 
patent, an interference proceeding is instituted 
by the Patent Office to determine from evidence 
which may be submitted which party is the prior 
inventor and should receive the patent. The 
decision of the Patent Office is reviewable by the 
courts. 

When the examiner finds an application allow- 
able a notice is sent to the applicant and a final 
fee (except in the case of design patents) becomes 
due and the patent is issued after the payment of 
this fee. Note: The final fee is not always the same 
as filing fee since the number of claims finally 


732 Laws and Documents—Patent Law; Copyright Law 


allowed may differ from the number of claims = 
inally filed. The rights conferred by a patent 

on the date it is granted; the terms “patent pend~ 
ing’ or ‘‘patent applied for’’ have no \ifi- 
cance, they merely convey the information that 
peaienne has been or is attempting to obtain 
a patent. 

The patent or an interest therein may be as- 
signed, either before or after it is granted. 

If a patent is infringed the patentee may sue 
in the appropriate federal court for the recovery 
of damages, and an injunction. The court can 
then decide the validity of the patent. If the 
patentee notifies anyone of infringement, that 
person may ask a court to render a judgment 
on the matter, ; 


Copyright Law of the United States 


Source: U S. Copyright Office : 


The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs’’: 

(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com~- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints. and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. 


Works reproduced in copies for sale or public dis- 
tribution. 1, The notice of copyright shall consist 
either of the word ‘‘Copyright’’ or the abbreviation 
“‘Copr.,”’ accompanied by the name of the copy- 
right proprietor, and if the work be a printed lit- 
erary, musical, or dramatic work, the notice shall 
include also the year in which the copyright was 
secured by publication. For example: ‘‘Copyright 


1951 by John Doe.’’ In the case, however, of copies’ 


of works specified above—F to K—the notice may 
consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle © 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies. 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C,, two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best. edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 regis- 
tration fee, 


Books by American authors, alien authors, or 
proprietors domiciled within the United States at 
the time of first publication of the works. The 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
dayvit, under the official seal of an officer authorized 
to administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing and binding of the book have been per- 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and ap- 
plication forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 


Works published outside of the United States. 
Public Law 84, effective as of June 3, 1949, contains 
the following provisions: 1, It offers an alternative 
to the requirement of the deposit of one copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee. The alternative is the deposit of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other work, an 
application and a catalog card, but no fee, Regula- 
tions relating to the catalog card have been issued. 
The alternative can be availed of only if the re- 
quired items reach the Copyright Office in accept- 
able form within 6 months after first publication. 
2. It extends the period for ad interim registration 
of a book or periodical in the English language 
from 60 days to 6 months after first publication 
abroad. It extends the period for the manufacture 
of such a book or periodical in the United States 
from 4 months after registration to 5 years after 
first publication abroad, 3, It permits the importa- 


“tion into the United States of 1500 copies, in one or 


more shipments, of a book or periodical of foreign 


The American's Creed 


Written by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and 
adopted and promulgated by the Government’s 
Committee on Publication. Accepted by the House 
of Representatives, on behalf of the American 


“People, April 3, 1918. 


I believe in the United States of America as a 
Government of the people, by the people, for: the 
people; whose just powers are derived from the 
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A patentee may not use his patent 
combination in restraint of trade in 
anti-trust laws, nor 
attempt to exercise 
terials. ; 

During times of war the 
is authorized to withhold 
and order the invention to be 
publication would be detrim 
or national defense. Likewise durin; 0 
a license must be obtained before an applicati 
for patent can be filed in a-.fore: 

Pamphlet copies of the Paten 
Rules of Practice of the United 
Office (40c), or General Information Concern 
Patents, can be obtained from the Patent Office. 


origin in the English language during the 5 yeams 
after first publication abroad. This privilege appli 
only te works-that have already been registere 
under the new law for ad interim copyright wi 
six months of publication and is in addition to 
copies allowed to be imported by other provisi 
of the copyright law. The Copyright Office as 
working on regulations to facilitate such importa~ 
tions. Books or periodicals so imported must bea 


a valid United States copyright notice. 3 


_Works not reproduced in copies for sale. Copy’ 
right may also be had of certain classes 
works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are no® 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copyrig 
Office an application for registration, with 
ecard | fee of $4, sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or of dr 
matic or musical compositions, one complete co 
of the work: (b) In the case of photographs, 0} 
photographic print. (ce) In the case of works of 
(paintings, -drawings, sculptures), or of draw 
or plastic works of a scientific or technical char 
acter, one photograph or other identifying repr 
duction of the work. a 


Fees—The Register of Copyrights shall receive, 
and the persons to whom the services designate 
are rendered shall pay, the following fees: P 

For the registration of a claim to copyright 
any work, except a print or label used for article 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a cla 
to copyright in a print or label used for articles 
merchandise, $6; which fees shall include a cer 
tificate of registration under seal for each work 
registered: Provided, That only one registration 
fee shall be required in the case of several vol- 
umes of the same book published and deposited ai 
the same time. 

For recording the renewal of copyright a 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. s 2 

For every additional certificate of registration, $ 

For certifying a copy of an application f 
registration of copyright, and for all other 
tifications, $2 
For recording every assignment, Agreem 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceedi 
six pages, $3; for each additional page ar less, 
cents; for each title over one in the paper 
corded, 50 cents additional. 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for é¢ach not: 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for ea 
additional title. Be: 
For any requested search of Copyright Officé ree 
ords, or works deposited, or services rendered oF 
connection therewith, $3 for’each hour of tin 
consumed. Y mee | 
I 


acy 


_ Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following, — 
The original term of copyright under oniseh r 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one yea 
prior to the expiration of the original term; the 
author. or his widow or children, executor or thes 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a further? 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works,| 
posthumous works or works made for hire, the} 
preonictoy may eae? ne renewal, ; 
opyright in the United States may be secured! 
for works of authors of the foreign countries uel 
which copyright relations have been established, on) 
compliance with the American copyright law. =| 


’ 


all 


consent of the goverhed; a democracy in a re ; 
a sovereign Nation of many Foxereign: States an a 
fect union, one and inseparable; established upon 
those ‘principles of freedom, equality, justice an 
humanity for which American patriots sacrifice 
Te evo ae fortunes. ¢ 
herefore believe it'is my duty to my coun 
to love it; to support its Constitution; 4 obey: ei 
read respect its flag, and to defend it against ail 


__ The Stars and Stripes as we know it, with 13 
Ted and white stripes and a blue union with 
white stars, originated in an act of the Continental 
‘Congress in Philadelphia, June 14, 1777. It was 
not the first flag under which colonists fought in 
the American War of Independence, nor did it 
t in ‘this form when the Declaration of In- 
dependence was issued. 
Many different kinds of flags were improvised 
inthe colonies. Some carried Latin mottoes. 
etimes, as in New York, the word Liberty was 
emblazoned. The Sons of Liberty in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1770 raised a plain red flag on the Har- 
yard campus. Later they placed a green pine tree 
on it. They carried this flag at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. A favorite device was a rattlesnake, 
and one famous flag bore the legend ‘“‘Don’t Tread 
on Me.’”’ The rattlesnake was in the public mind 
after Benjamin Franklin’s paper, the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, suggested sending a cargo of rattlesnakes 
cs parks in retaliation for British in- 
istice. 
In 1775 the Philadelphia Light Horse carried 
& standard with 13 alternate blue and silver stripes 
in the upper left-hand corner. Flags with 13 
alternating stripes were not uncommon. The Dutch 
East India Co. had a flag with 13 red and white 
Stripes and a red cross on a white union as early 
as 1704 and flew it in New York harbor. There is 
eee record of a Dutch flag with 13 yellow and red 


pes. 
In 1775 the Continental Congress appointed Ben- 
pean Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thomas 

yneh to go to Boston to confer on a flag. They 
decided on 13 red and white stripes with the cross 
of St. George and St. Andrew on a blue field in 
the corner. This flag was raised by George Wash- 
ington Jan. 2, 1776, and was known as the Grand 
Union flag. It was used until June 14, 1777, when 
Corigress adopted a flag with 13 red and white 
Stripes and 13 stars on a blue field, the basis of the 
peceent standard. The stars were placed in a 
circle. 
Two legends have become associated with this 


xt succeeding such admission, 
In the Army Regulations four kinds of national 
ags are described: flags flown-at military posts or 
m ships and used for display. generally; small flags 
r ensigns used on small boats; colors which are 
arried by unmounted’ regiments and standards 
hich are carried by mounted regiments and are, 
herefore, smaller in size than colors. 


The flag should be displayed on all days when the 
eather mernstta: especially on New Year’s Day, 
mnauguration Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washing- 
on’s Birthday, Armed Forces Day, Easter Sunday, 
other’s Day, Memorial Day (half staff until 
oon). Flag Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Sonstitution Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and such other 
lays as may be proclaimed by the President of 
she United States; the birthdays of States (dates 
of admission); and on State Be esigge eee nee 
| hould be display aily, W - 
nitting Steet near the main administration build- 
ng of every public institution. It should 


Laws avid Docuntents—The Flag 


The Flag of the United States 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 


flag. One is that Washington visited Betsy Ross 
in Philadelphia and suggested the design, which 
she then modified, changing the points of the stars 
from six to five. Historians doubt the accuracy of 
this account. The other is that the stars and stripes 
were suggested by the coat of arms of the Washing~ 
ton family at Sulgrave Manor, England. This tale 
was not heard until 1850, when Martin Tupper, 
pe ea writer, suggested it. It has no basis in 
ct. 

Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, was probably the designer of the 
Stars and Stripes. He also designed a number of 
coins and several items of paper currency in the 
early days of the Republic. Hopkinson, born in 
Philadelphia Sept. 21, 1737, and a graduate of the. 
University of Pennsylvania, was the first native 
American composer of a secular song ‘‘My Days 
Have Been So Wondrous F'ree.’’ He was a lawyer 
and later a judge in New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
He played the organ and the harpsichord, He died 
in Philadelphia on May 9, 1791. 

The flag of 1777 was used until 1795, Then, on 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the 
Union, Congress ae and President Washington 
signed an act that after May 1, 1795 the flag should 
have 15 stripes, alternate red and white, and 15 
white stars on a blue field in the Union. The stars 
were arranged in three rows of five each. 

When more states were admitted it became evi- 
dent that the flag would become burdened with 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after 
July 4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stars and 
stripes only, symbolizing the 13 original states, 
that the union have 20 stars, and that whenever a 
new state was admitted a new star should be added 
on the July 4 following admission. This is now the 


aw. 

Since 1818 additional stars have been added until 
today there are 48 on the flag, No law has been 
passed to designate how the stars shall be ar- 
ranged. At one time they formed a design of @ 
larger star. Now by common practice they form 
six rows of eight stars each. 


Proper Display of the Flag 


Source: Department of the Army 


displayed in or near every polling place on election 
days. It should be dispiayed during school aays in 
or near every schoolhouse. 

Over only three buildings in the United States 
does the national flag fly officially night and day 
continuously—over the east and west fronts of the 
National Capitol, and over the adjacent House of 
Representatives and Senate Office Buildings. 

Over the Senate and House of Representatives 
wings of the Capitol the flags fly only while those 
bodies are in session and during a recess. At ad- 
journment either at the end of a day’s work or 
for a session, they are lowered. 

When the Stars and Stripes float from the flag- 
staff of The White House, from sunrise to sunset, 
it is indicative of the presence in Washington of 
the President. 

Flag Carried in Parade 

When carried in a procession with another flag 
or flags, it should be either on the marching right; 
that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is a line 
of other flags, in front of the center of that line. 

It should not be displayed on a float in a 
parade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
vided. It should not be draped over the hood, top, 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
@ boat. When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, 
the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

No other flag or pennant should be placed above 
or, if on the same level, to the right of the 
American flag, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
pennant may be flown above the flag during church 
services for the personnel of the Navy. When 
displayed with another flag against a wall from 
crossed staffs. it should be on the right, the flag’s 
own right, and its staff should be in front of the 
staff of the other flag; at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number of flags 
of States or localities or pennants of societies are 
grouped, and displayed from stafis. : 

When flags of States, cities, or localities, or 
pennants of societies are flown on the same 
halyard with the flag of the United States, 
the latter should always be at the peak. 
When the flags are flown from adjacent staffs, 
the flag of the United States should be 
hoisted first and lowered last. No such flag or 
pennant may be placed above the flag of the United 


c= 


nations are displayed, the: 
separate staffs of the same height. The flags should 
he. of approximately equal size. Interna 1 


usage forbids the display of the flag of one nation 
above that of another nation in time of peace. 


When the flag is displayed from a staff project- 
aie horizontally or at. an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the union of 
the flag should be placed at the peak of the staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag is 
Suspended over a sidewalk from a zope exten 
from a house to a pole at the edge of the sidewalk, 
the flag should be hoisted out, union first, from 
the building. When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should be 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or so sus- 

ended that. its folds fall as free as though the 
bag were staffed. When the flag is displayed over 
the middle of the street, it should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an east 
aed west street or to the east in a north and south 
street. 

Flag on Speakers’ Platform 


When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag, if 
displayed flat, should be played above and 
behind the speaker. When displayed from a staff 
In a church or public auditorium, if it is displayed 
In the chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag should 
occupy the position of honor and be placed at the 
clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he faces the 
congregation or audience. Any other flag so dis- 

layed in.the chancel or on the platform should 

e@ placed at the clergyman’s or speaker's left as 
he faces the congregation or audience. But when 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a church or 
public auditorium elsewhere than in the chancel or 
on the platform it shall be placed in the position of 
honor at the right of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any other 
flag so displayed should be placed on the left of 
the congregation or audience as they face the 
chancel or platform. 


The flag should form a distinctive feature of the 
ceremony of unveiling a statue or monument, but 
it should never be used as the covering for the 
statue or monument. When flown at half staff, it 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an instant 
and then lowered to the half-staff position. The 
flag should be again raised to the peak before it is 
lowered for the day. By ‘‘half staff’ is meant 
lowering the flag to one-half the distance between 
the-top and bottom of the staff. Crepe streamers 
may be affixed to spear heads or flagstaffs in a 
parade only by order of the President. 


When used to cover a casket, the flag should 
be so placed that the union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder. The flag should not be 
nda into the grave or allowed to touch the 
ground. 


That no disrespect should be shown to the flag 
it should not be dipped to any person or thing. 
Regimental colors, State flags, and organization or 
institutional flags are to be dipped as a mark of 
honor. It should never be displayed. with the 
union down save as a signal of dire distress. It 
should never touch anything beneath it, such as 
the Round, the floor, water, or merchandise. It 
should never be carried flat or horizontally, but 
always aloft and free, 


Never use as a drapery of any sort whatsoever 
never festooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, but 
always allow it to fall free. Bunting of blue, white 
and red, always arranged with the blue above, the 
white in the middle and the red below, should be 
used for covering a speaker’s desk, draping the 
front of a platform, and for decoration in gen- 
eral, The flag should never be fastened, displayed 
used, or stored in such a manner :as will Rent it 
to be easily torn, soiled, or damaged in any way. 
It should never be used as a covering for a ceiling, 
never have placed upon it, nor on any part of it, 
nor attached to'it any mark, insignia, letter, word, 
figure, design, picture, or drawing of any nature. 
It should never be used as a receptacle for re-~ 
ceiving, holding, carrying, or delivering anything. 


Not Used in Advertising 


The flag shoula never be used for advertising 
purposes in any manner whatsoever, nor 


Origin; Pledge of Allegiance 
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During the ceremony of hoisting or 
oy when the: ting 46 passe ane 


ace 
Those p 


should salute 

stand at attention. Women should salute 
ing the right hand over the hi . The sal 
the flag in the moving column should be rendere 
at the moment the flag passes. 

Rules or customs for flag display may be al 
modified, or repealed, or additional rules p 
scribed by the Commander in Chief of the Arm 
Forces, wheneyer he deems it to be Beyer = 
desirable. Any such alteration or tional 


shall be set forth in a proclamation. 4) 


7 for, ta ee Sa 
no longer a g emblem for dis’ 
destroyed in a dignified way, preferably by Penis 


When the National Anthem is played and 
flag is not displayed, all present should stand 
face toward the music. Those in uniform sho’ 
salute at the first note of the anthem, retain’ 
this ition until the last note. All others should 
stand at attention, men removing the head e 
When the fiag is displayed, all present should fa 
the flag and salute. 


PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The President’s flag consists of the Fresident ai 


seal in bronze, upon a blue background, with @ 
large white star in each corner. The design of this 


seal may be seen in the floor of the entrance cor= ; 


ridor of the White House. i 

By Executive Order, dated “‘The White House, 
October 25, 1945,’ two major changes were made 
in the President’s Flag. ‘The four stars, one in’ 
each corner of the flag, have been ae by 
48 stars which encircle the heraldry. 


arrows of war. ‘ 
When the President visits a vessel of the United” 


he latter 
was changed so that the eagle now faces toward — 
the olive branch of peace rather than toward the | 


i 


i 
| 


f 


States, the President’s flag is broken at the main } 


the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
as long as he is on board. 


When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. agi 


Significance of Design he 


The following description of the significance. of 
the different parts of our national flag was written 
by a member of the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress to design a: flag for the 
young Republic:— ‘ 


The stars of the new flag represent the new con- 
stellation of States rising in the West. The idea 
was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which in: 
the land of Orpheus signifies harmony. The blue 
in the field was taken. from the edges of the 
Covenanter’s banner, in Scotland, significant of 


} 


t 
| 
. 
| 
| 
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the league-covenant of the United Colonies against — 
oppression, incidentally inyolving the virtues of 


vigilance, perseverance and justice. 
were disposed in a circle symbolizing the perpetu- 
ity of the Union; the ring, like the serpent of the 
Egyptians, signifying eternity. The thirteen 
stripes showed with the stars, the number of the 
United Colonies, and denoted the subordination of 
the States to the Union, as well as equality among 
themselves. The whole was the blending of the 
various flags of the army and the white ones of 
the floating batteries. The red color, which in 
Roman days was the signal of defiance, denoted 
daring; and the white purity. 


The Pledge 

“Y pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for which 
it stands; one naticn indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.’” (*) 

According to a report of the Historical Committee 
of the United States Flag Association (May 18, 
1939) the Pledge was written by Francis Bellamy 
(August 1892) a member of the editorial staff of 
The Youth Companion, in Boston, Mass., ‘at.the 
suggestion of James B. Upham, one of the junior 


to the Flag 


partners. It was first repeated at exercises in con-~ 


The stars © 


nection with the celebration of Columbus Day 


(October 12, 1892, Old Style). The idea of this 
national celebration on Columbus Day was largely 
that of Mr. Upham. 

(*) The original Pledge read: “I pledge allegiance 
to my Flag and the Republic for which it stands; 
one Nation indivisible, with Liberty and’ Justice 
for all,”* This was later changed to ‘‘the Flag of 
the United States”, with the subsequent addition 
of ‘‘of America.’’ ; ae 


The custom of solemnizing an important docu- 
nen affiixin seal to it had its’ origin deep 
tin to be observ 


d (4) impressing the de- 
document itself. 


The desirability of adopting an official seal for 
the newly established Republic. was recognized by 
the Founding Fathers within a few hours after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. Late 

he afternoon of July 4, 1776, the Continental 
Ingress appointed a committee ‘‘to bring in a 
ice for a seal for the United States of America.”” 


_A third committee, appointed early in May 1782, 
pote on May 9 of that year a design prepared 
y William Barton, a private citizen who had 
studied heraldry. The report was referred on June 
13 to the Secretary of Congress, Charles Thomson, 
who suggested certain changes and returned the 
design to Barton. On June 19 Barton presented a 
design incorporating most of Thomson’s sugges- 
tions, and on June 20, 1782, the Continental Con- 
gress adopted Thomson’s report on the subject, 
which embodied with some modifications Barton’s 
_, Sy of the Secretary’s device.’”” The 
‘Device for a Great Seal for the United States in 
‘ongress Assembled”’ as adopted consists of a verbal 
description of an obverse and a reverse (including 
directions in regard to colors of the various parts) 
With certain “Remarks and Explanation,” but 
had any accompanying pictorial representa- 
nm. 
__ On the obverse, according to the Remarks and 
Explanation, the stripes of the escutcheon on the 
breast of the eagle ‘‘represent the Several States 
all joined in one solid compact entire’ and the 
upper portion of the escutcheon ‘‘unites the whole 
& yvepresents Congress.’? The motto ’‘‘E Pluribus 
Unum” (one out of many) ‘‘alludes to this union 
... The Olive branch and arrows denote the 
power of peace & war ... Tht Constellation de- 
notes a new State taking its place and rank among 
other sovereign powers.’’ On the reverse, the pyra- 
mid ‘signifies Strength and Duration’’; the eye 
over it and the motto ‘‘Annuit Ceptis’’ ‘‘He (God) 
has favored our undertakings’’ ‘‘allude to the many 
Signal interpositions of providence in favour of 
the American cause.’’ The date 1776and the words 
Novus Ordo Seclorum’’ (3 new order of the ages) 
“signify the beginning-of the new American Z#ra, 
which commences.from that date.’’ 
A brass die to be used for making impressions 
of the obverse of the seal was cut soon after the 
adoption of the design. An example of a seal im- 


Laws and Documents—Seal; The Mamie? Pact 
24 The Seal of the United States. 
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pressed by this die is found.on a full power issued 
a ag rath Cones ta eee tee a 
change of prisoners of war with the British 


te and 
the Secre- 
Tead a8 


“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
seal heretofore used by the United States in Con- 
Tess assembled, shall be, and hereby is declared to 
e, the-seal of the United States. 

“Sec, 4, And be it further enacted, That the said 
Secretary shall keep the said seal, and shall make 
out and record, and shall affix the said seal to all 
civil commissions, to offices of the United States, 
to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the Presi- 
dent alone. Provided, That the said seal.shall not 
be affixed to any commission, before the same shall 
have been signed by the President of the United 
States, nor to any other instrument or act, without 


the special warrant of the President therefor.” 


These sections are incorporated in the current 
Code of the Laws of the United States of America, 
title 4, sections 4 and 5, 

The die of 1782 continued in use until April, 
1841, when it was replaced by a die cut in cast 
steel, the design of which, however, departed from 
the law in that its sheaf of arrows contained only 
six instead of the specified thirteen. ‘The die 
of 1841 was replaced in Noy. 1877 by one of very 
similar execution which likewise included only 
six arrows. Agitation over the difference of the 
die from the design of the seal as adopted hy 
Congress in 1782, resulted in the cutting of a new 
die which was put into service in April 1885. The 

resent die has been in use since Jan. 1904. A 
arge die, of about 414 inches in diameter, was 
cut in 1825 and was employed exclusively for em- 
bossing wax pendant seals which, enclosed in 
skippets of silver or gold, were affixed to instru- 
ments of ratification of treaties destined for ex- 
change with foreign governments. Use of this 
seal was abandoned in 1871, 


All of the dies mentioned are of the obverse of 
the seal only. The reverse has never been cut for the 
purpose of sealing documents. Engravings of 
the obverse and the reverse of the seal were, how~ 
ever, made on the two sides of a medal struck by 
the mint at Philadelphia in 1882 in commemoration 
of the centennial of the adoption of the seal, 

The seal of the United States is kept in the 
Division of Protocol of the Department of State. 
It is affixed to proclamations of the President, 
instruments of ratification of treaties, full powers, 
exequaturs, presidential warrants for the extra- 
dition of fugitives from the justice. of the United 
States, commissions of Cabinet officers, commis- 
Sions of Ambassadors, Ministers, and other For- 
eign Service officers, and commissions of all other 
civil officers appointed by the President which are 
not required by law to issue under another seal; 
and it is placed on the outside of the enyelope 
containing a letter of credence or other ceremonial 
communication from the President to the chief of 
a foreign government. 


The Mayflower Pact 


In the Name of God, Amen. We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, etc. 

Having undertaken, for the glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian faith and honor 
pf our King and Country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
py these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God, and one of another. covenant 
und combine ourselves together into a civil body 
olitic, for our better ordering and preservation 


John Carver Richard Warren, 
William Bradford, 
Edward Winslow, 
William Brewster, 
Isaac Allerton, 
Myles Standish, 
John Alden, 
Samuel Fuller, 
Christopher Martin, 
William Mullins, 
William White, 


John Tilly, 
Francis Cooke, 
Thomas Rogers, 
Thomas Tinker, 
John Rigdale, 
Edward er, 


and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by 
virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the general 
good of the Colony; unto which we promise all 
due submission and obedience. 

In witness whereof we have hereunder. sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11 of November 
(Nov. 21 new style calendar), in the year o 
the rei of our sovereign Lord, King James of 
England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620. 


John Turner, Edmond Margeson, 
Francis Eaton, Peter Brown, 
James Chilton, Richard Britteridgs, 
John Crackston, George Soule, 

John Billington, Richard Clarke, 
Moses Fletcher, Richard Gardiner, 
John Goodman John Allerton, 
Degory Prist, Thomas English, 
Thomas Williams, Edward Doty, 
Gilbert Winslow, Edward Leister. 


ae 


in Baltimore. 


Fourseore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in.liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war,.testing 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting- 
place of those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. ~ 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 


The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner 


The Star-Spangled Banner was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of Congress, March 3, 1931. 
It was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1813. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 
pany. When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 
Upper Marlborough, Md., was taken aboard Ad- 
miral Cochrane’s British squadron for interfering 
with ground troops, Key and J, S, Skinner, carrying 
a note from President Monroe, went to the fleet 
under a flag of truce on the cartel ship Minden to 
ask Beanes’ release, Admiral Cochrane consented, 
but as the fleet was about to sail up the Patapsco. 
to bombard Fort McHenry he detained them, first 
on H. M. 8, Surprise, and then under guard. on 
their own ship, the Minden. 

Key witnessed the bombardment from his own 
vessel. It began ‘at 7 a.m., Sept. 13, 1814, and 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER e “Soe 


I 
Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 
perilous fight, 5 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantiy 
streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 


air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 
Oh, say. does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
OFF the aang of the free and the home of the 
rave 


i 
On Pe shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
eep, ; 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 


steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 


eam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 

’Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may it wave 

Oren ae ripe of the free and the home of the 
ave 


President Abraham Lincoln delivered his address at Gettysburg, often called the peak of Am 
eloquence, at the dedication of the military cemetery there Nov. 19, 1863. The battle had been f 
‘July 1-3, 1863, He was preceded by Edward Everett, former president of Harvard, secretary 

and senator from Massachusetts, then 69 and one of the nation’s great orators. Everett gave a fi 
resume of the battle. Lincoln’s speech was so short that the photographer did not get his cam 
adjusted in time. The report that newspapers ignored Lincoln’s address is not = 
Everett’s address swamped their columns; but the greatness of Lincoln’s speech was im é 
recognized. Everett wrote him: ‘I should be glad if I could flatter myseli that I came as: near 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you did in two minutes.” : 
Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lincoln’s hand are extant. The first and second drai 
prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just before delivery, are in the Library of Congress; 
second draft was exhibited on the Freedom Train. The third draft, written at the request of Everett 
be sold at a fair in New York for the benefit of soldiers, was given the Illinois State Historical Libra 
by popular subscription. The fourth copy is owned by Mrs. Nicholas H. Noyes, Indianapolis, Ine 
and is expected to go to Dartmouth College. The fifth copy, the clearest and best, was written 
Lincoln for George Bancroft to be reproduced in a‘volume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers and saile 
It passed to Bancroft’s stepchildren, named Bliss, and was sold for $54,000 by — 
estate of Dr. William J. A. Bliss in New York April 27, 1949, to Oscar B. Cintas, former Cuk 
ambassador to the United States. The official version follows: ~ 


here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, 
long remember, what we say here, but it can ne 
forget what they did here. It is for us the liy 

rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished wo! 
which they who fought here have thus far so nob 
advanced. It_is rather for us to be here dedicatedk 
to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion te 
that cause for which they gave the last full measul 

of devotion—that we here highly resolve that theses 
dead shall not have diéd in vain—that this nation,) 
under God, shall have a new birth of freed - 
and that government of the people, by the people 


lasted, with intermissions, for 25 hours.. 
British fired over 1,500 shells, each. weighing 
much as 220 Ibs. They were unable to appro 
closely because the Americans had sunk 22 vessel 
the channel. Only four Americans were killed ‘ani 
24 wounded. A British bomb-ship was disabled, 

During the night Key anxiously observed ‘‘the: 
bombs bursting in air’ and in the murky dawn saw 
that the ‘‘flag was still there.’? He wrote a stanza 
on the back of an envelope to the tune of Ang= 
creon in Heaven, This envelope seems to have dis- 
appeared. Key made a clean copy next day in‘ his 
hotel, and this copy is supposed to be the one i 
the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, A prowtatde 
of the song was distributed and on Sept. 21 it was 
published in the Baltimore American. Later. Key 
made three copies; that written Oct..21, 1840; is 
in the Library of Congress; a second is in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia.” 


: Ww Cram . 
And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no more! 
Their Let has washed out their foul footsteps’ 
pollution, or 

No _ refuge could save the hireling and slave .- 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the 


grave: a 8 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
wave 
Oe’r the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 


av ; 
Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Pern eee their loved homes and the war’s deso- 
ation! “2 

Blest with victory and peace,-may the heavy’ 
Trescued_land : 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
oe us a nation. ee | 
en conquer we must, for our cause it is ; 
And this be our motto: ‘In God is our oe 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 


wave a 
O’er the land of the free and the home of.the 
brave! Pte: i 205 oe 


South Carolina began the movement which led 
to the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at Charleston (Dec. 20, 1860), 
by a2 convention of the people of the following 
ordinance of secession: s 

“We, the people of the State of South Carolina, 
in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, 
and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
and also all acts and parts of the General Assem- 
bly of this State ratifying amendments of the said 
Constitution are hereby repealed; and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States 
of America is hereby dissolved.’’ 

December 24 the Convention adopted a declara- 
tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the 
State,.and the Governor issued a proclamation 
announcing the action of the State. 

Acts of secession were adopted by the Legislatures 
of the other seceding States, as follows: 

9, 1861, Miss., by a vote of 84 to 15 


09-5" Fie. ie 62 to 7 
11,- “* Ala., een 61 to 39 
19 Ys Ga, * “208 to 89° 
26. i Das, “so ©9913) to-17 
Texas, io ee 168 to 37 
SESE genes: 88 to 55 
S.  ArkS Cae 69 to 1 
an: GC: a) unanimous 
-"“‘Tenn., Cee F: 


as “‘Mr. President’’ when spoken to. In writing to 
him, the letter may be addressed ‘“The President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.’’ or _‘‘The 
Hon. Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States, Washington, D. C.’’ The salutation may be 
the simple American form, ‘‘Dear Sir,’’ or the more 
informal “Dear Mr. President.’’ If there is a basis 
of personal acquaintance, ‘‘My dear Mr. President’’ 
may be used. The wife of the President takes no 
title; she is Mrs. Harry S. Truman. While foreign 
letters usually address the President as ‘‘Excel- 
lency,’’ this custom is not followed by Americans. 


Although ‘Dear Sir’ is always correct, the fol- 
lowing variations are suggested by official sources: 


A member of the cabinet may be addressed ‘‘Dear 
r. Secretary’’ or ‘‘My dear Mr. Secretary’’; the 
head of a bureau, ‘‘Dear Mr. Commissioner’’ or 
“My dear Mr. Commissioner’; a member of the 
enate, ‘“‘Dear Mr. Senator’’ or ‘My dear Mr. 
enator’’; a member of the House of Representa- 
tives is usually addressed by his own name, 


A member of the Supreme Court may be ad- 
ressed in letters as ‘‘Mr. Justice The 


- While the prefix ‘‘The Honorable”’ is often placed 
fore the names of public officials, including gov- 

rs, Mayors and even aldermen, the tendency 
to look on this as an overworked embellishment 
nd to use it as little as possible, 


An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter as 
“Sir,” or ‘Your Imperial Majesty.” 


ng or Queen is to be addressed, in a letter, 
A ee Gr iisdam.? The envelope is ad- 
Tessed to ‘‘His Majesty (Name), King of (Name) ae 
x “Her Majesty (Name), Queen of (Name). 


Princes and Princesses and other persons of 
yal blood are addressed as ‘‘His (or Her) Royal 
ighness.”’ Here, as in the cases above, a letter 

y begin ‘‘May it please,’’ following with the 
ords ‘Your Majesty’’ or ‘“Your Royal Highness.’’ 


A 30-word creed defining conservation, suitable 
‘er schools and assemblies and adopted by many, 
ew out of a competition sponsored by Outdoor 
fe Magazine. The winning pledge, out of 15,000 
mtries, was written by L. L. Foreman, Santa Fe, 


Laws and Documents—Confederate States; Forms of Address 87 
The Confederate States of America 


The States of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and 
Missouri, which were afterward represented in the 
Confederate Congress, did not pass ordinances of 
secession. In two States a popular vote was taken. 
The vote of Virginia for secession was 128,884; 
opposed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, for secession, 104,- 
019; opposed, 47,238, 


The congress of delegates from the seceding 
States met at Montgomery, Ala. (Feb. 4, 1861), 
and prepared a provisional Constitution of the 
Confederate States of America. This Constitution 
was discussed in detail and adopted (Feb. 8). 
On the next day an election was held for chief 
executive officers. and Jefferson Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, was elected provisional President and Alex- 
ander H, Stephens, of Georgia, provisional Vice- 
President. 


The joint convention of the provisional Senate 
and House of Representatives counted (Feb. 19, 
1861), the electoral vote for President and Vice- 
President. The number of States voting was 11; 
total electoral votes, 109; all of: which were for 
Jefferson Davis and Alexander H: Stephens. 


President Davis was inducted into office at 
Montgomery, Ala.. Feb. 18, 1861. He was elected 
Oct., 1861, and formally inaugurated at Richmond, 
Va., Feb. 22, 1862. Military resistance by the 
Corifederacy ceased in April, 1865, and the organ- 
ization died. 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank 
The President of the United States is addressed | 


A Duke or Marquis is “My Lord Duke’ (or “‘Mar- 
quis’’), a Duke is ‘‘His (or Your) Grace.” 


A foreign Ambassador is ‘‘Your Excellency.” A 
Minister Plenipotentiary is ‘‘Sir.’’ In the address 
an Ambassador is ‘‘His Excellency,’’ a Minister 


Plenipotentiary ‘‘The Honorable,”’ and Chargé 
d’Affaires is ‘‘Mr.’’ 
Wives of any peer may be addressed as 


“Madam,”’ with the further alternative of ‘‘Your 
rahe al or ‘‘Your Grace,” if she is of high 
rank, 


The Pope is addressed, ‘‘His Holiness the Pope,” 
or, “‘His Holiness Pius XII, Vatican City.’’ The 
salutation is ‘‘Your Holiness’’ and the compli- 
mentary close, ‘‘Respectfully yours,’’. 


A Cardinal is ‘‘Your (His) Eminence.’’ An 
Archbishop or Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church is addressed as “The Most Reverend’ and 
the salutation is ‘‘Your Excellency.”” A Mon- 
signor (prelate) is addressed aise Reverend 
Monsignor and the salutation is “Right Reverend 
and dear Monsignor,’’ (Chamberlain), Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor, and Very Reverend and dear 
Monsignor. A priest is Reverend and dear Father. 


Protestant Episcopal Bishops are addressed ‘“The 
Right Reverend’”’ and the salutation is ‘““My dear 
Bishop,”’ or ‘“‘Rt. Rev. and dear Sir.’”’ 


Methodist Bishops are addressed simply as 
“Bishop’’, and the salutation is ‘‘My dear Bishop’’, 
or ‘‘My dear Bishop Blank.’’ In the case of the 
lesser clergy, the form also is simple. Where @ 
doctor’s degree has been attained, the address is 
“The Rev. George Blank, D,D.”’, and the saluta- 
tion, ‘‘My dear Dr. Blank.’’ When a ae 
“The Rey. 


no doctor’s degree, the address is 
George Blank’’, and the salutation, “‘My dear 
Mr. Blank.” 


A clergyman should never be referred to as “a 
Reverend,’’ or addressed as ‘“‘Reverend Blank,’’ 
“Reverend” should be used only as ‘‘Honorable’’ is 
used. It is “‘The Rev. Mr. Blank”, or ‘The Rev. 
Dr. Blank,’ or ‘‘The Rey. John Blank,” but 
never ‘‘Rev. Blank.” 


America's Conservation Pledge 


N. M., and reads: 

“T give my pledge as an American to save and 
faithfully to defend from waste the natural re- 
sources of my country—its soil and minerals, its 
forests, ~waters and wildlife.’’ 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS BY STATE 5 


Source: Official returns by ne 


Alabama 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


1 nm, Soc. 

1920" Pres ox, Dem., ies, 254; Harding, § 

‘ 4, eon, a3 Proh., 157; Debs, Soe., 

1924 (Pres. ), Davis, Dem., 112 ‘966: ‘Géolidee, 
5,005; LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, P. 


seat (Pres.), Smith, Dem., AAS Hoover, Rep., 
120, D; Th 0. 


omas, 
roa Pt 910; Hoover, 
oo Poosevelt, Dem. ee on ; : 


238,195; . Landon, 
719; cere con 


i Soc., 1 


Arizona 


1948 
Dewey, 


Lauderdale... eae entered 
Lawrence... ‘ 95,251 
Lee #: 58 


President) —Wallace, Prog., 3,310; Watson § 
86; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 
President)—Watson, Proh.. 421, 
vote inc esata no separate tabulation. 
AST VOTE OF ARIZONA 
1912 (Pres, \t Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep., 
3,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949: Debs, Soc. +» 3,163 
1016. (Pres.), Wilson Dem.. 33, 170; Hughes, 


ies é tt 524; Hanly, Proh., 1, 153: Benson, Soc., 

bees 31 1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem. 9,548: Harding, 
Montgom’y.. 37,016; ‘ Proh., 4; Debs, Soc., 
Morgan.... 


Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 15. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., z fetes Davis, Dem., ‘7 
26,235; LaFollette, Prog., 17,2 

1928’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52, 533; Smith, Dem,, 
38,537; Foster, Com 

1932! (Pres.), Robsevelt, Dem., 79, 264; Hoover, Rep... a 

6,104; Thomas, Soce., 2,030; Foster, Com., 
1936’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722; Landon, — 


ep., 33,433; Lemke, Union, 3.307; ‘Colvin, Pro 
Talladega... aha: Thomas, Soc., 317. e 
Tallapoosa. . 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,267; Willkie, Ri 
ee. 54,030; Babson, Proh., 742. 
Washington. 
Wilcox. .... Arkansas 
Winston, .. 1948 

Totals. 171,443. 40,930 


Counties Tru., | Dewey, 


pigse (President)—wallace, Prog:, 1,522; Watson, Dem. | Rep. 
ro) 5. 

1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 1,095; Thomas, 
Soc., 190. Soldier vote included; no separate tabu- 
lation. PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA 
1872 eee ire Rep., 90,272; Greeley, Dem. 

and Lib., 444, 

1876 (Pres.),. “eee Rep., 68,230; Tilden, Dem., 

102, 


1880 Pres.) Garfield, Rep., 68,221; Hancock, 
Dem 91 185; Weaver, Greenback, O4a,. || Clark, a. 
1884 (brea): Cleveland, Dem., 93, 951; Blaine, 

ep., 59,591; St. John, Proh., 612: Butler, 


Arkansas, .. 
Ashley . 
Baxter. 


Greenback, 873. Cleveland... 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,320; Harrison,|| Columbia... 
Rep., 56, 197; Fisk, Proh 83. Conway.... 


5 

1892 (Pres.), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 138,138; Harrison, 
Rep., 9,197: Weaver, People’s 85,181, 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’ s (Populist), Crittenden, . 
131,226; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,464:||Cross....... 
McKinley, Rep., 54,737; Levering, Proh., 2,147. 

19N0 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, ks “ 
55,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. 


Craighead... 
Crawford... 


D., 


Labor, 10, "6. 
1892 (Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
oni ited Weaver, People’s, 11,831; Bidwell, 


Pro. 

1896 “Bis. oe Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Ropu t). 
110,103; McK inley, Rep.. 37,512; Proh., 893 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81, 091; McKinley, Rep., 
44,770; Woolley, ’Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 

1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 64, 1434; Roosevelt, Rep. 

46,860; Swallow, Proh., 993: Debs, Soc., 

: Tait. Rep., 


1912’ (Pres.), 
24,467; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673. 
1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 112, 148; Hughes, Rep., 
47,148; Hanly, oe 2,015; Benson, Soc., 6,999. 
TH 10%, 408; Harding, 


0,564; LaFollette, Prog., 13.173. 

1928" (Pres.), Smith, 119,196; Hoover, Rep., 
77,751; Thomas, bees 439: Foster, Com., 317. 
1932) (Pres.), Roosevelt, Deus 189,602; Hoover, 
Rep., 28.467; Thomas, Soc aky 269; Harvey, Ind., 


1,049; Foster, Com., 175. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landon, 
Rep., 32, 039; Thomas, Soc., 446; Browder, Com.. 


164; ‘Lemke, Union., 4 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem:, 158,622; Willkie, 
Rep., 42,121; Babson, Proh., 793; Thomas, Soc., 
* California 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, pea « | Dewey, 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Alameda. 154,549) 150,588} 169,631| 122,982 
Alpine 25 106 "45 "98 
Amador 2,334 1,578 1,976 1,191 
Butte. 10,133} 10/948 8/811 1852 
Calaver: 1,995 1,888 1,893 1,455 
Colusa... .. | 2,020 1,803] 2,090 1,579 
ContraCosta] 50,277] 36,958] 17,831] 26,816 
Del Norte... 1,172 1, 81 1,011 
El Dorado. | 3493 2\894] 3,016 1,990 
eS8NO..... 47,762) 30,379} 40,769} 22,668 
Glenn... **! 2)578 "8 145) 2,409 
Humboldt 11/268} 10,979] 12,083 9,127 
Imperial 5,301 1217] - 5108: 5,979 
Inyo..,.. 1,539 21135 1,647 1,699 
ELD ato 33,0 24,464] 26,205] 20,730 
TRANG R EIS Si; 6,909 4,289 591 3,46) 
Dake... so. 1,999 3)054 1,671 2,059 
Lassen... ... 3,632 1,91 3,678 1,896 
4||Los SOERES. 812,690} 804,232| 886,252} 666,441 
Madera, . 5,2! "41 4,276} 2,865 
Marin.:.._. 12,540} 18,747] 14,616] 13,304 
Mariposa. | | a) 1,378 1,203 965 
Mendocino 5,553 6,368 5,452| 4,655 
er 9,959 7,721 9,192 6,518 
Modoc 1,607 1)480 1,540 1,288 
Mono, 255 541 242 378 
Monterey 15,70: 17,233] 14,342] 12,246 
AMRIT. cscs 7,20 +724. 7,748 7,09: 
Nevada.. 3,914 3,917 3,266 2,648 
Orange... .. 29,018] 48/587} 28,649} 38,394 
Placer...... 8,837, 5,570 7,140 4,196 
Plumas... -: 3,125 1,657| 2,625 1,126 
Riverside...] 23,305} 32,209] 19,439] 23,168 
g||Sacramento.} 54,197] 35,074] 49,204] 24,611 
San Benito.. 25096 1775 1,998 2,25 
S.Bernardino] 45,691] 46/570] 38.530] 34,084 
San Diego. 98,217] -101,552| 89,959) 75,746 
S. Francisco.| 1677726] 160° 135 208,609] 134,163 
San Joaquin. 7,90: 29,135 7,074 4,35 
9||San Luis 
Obispo 8,135] 10,325 ,068 7,79 
San Mateo 34,215] 48,909] 34,594] 33,590 
San, Barbara] 13,085] 19/998} 15,721] 13,647 
Santa Clara.| 41,905} 52/982} 43,869] 39,409 
Santa Cruz.. 9,862] 15,395] 9,357} 11,102 
Shasta,. 7,177 5,010 5,798 4,023 
Sierra 660 54 662 443 
Siskiyou 6,749 5,315 5,914 4,351 
1ano 23,257| 12/345] 24,335] 10,361 
Sonoma 16,026} 22'077| 15,949] 16,309 
_Totals...| 149,659| 50,959 Stanislaus 8,350). 18,564 15,537) 14,207 
Sutter... 2. 3,362 1913 ,083 3,111 
1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, ||Tehama 2,920] 3,348} 3,180) 2,903 
40,068; Thomas, Soc., 1,037; Wallace, Prog., 191; Pi pee i ees| : ag POF je anal 
atson, Pro. i i ies ‘ 
1944 (president)—Thomas, Soc., 438. Soldier vote||Tuolumne 561 2,639 2,566 1,86: 
included; no separate tabulation. ae ae 13,080 ieee gee 
er eects A 5,56 ; , 
PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS Yuba....... 08 3,403 3,254 2,379 
1872 po tee i) Bs Grant, Rep., 41,373; Greeley, Dem.|) Toratg. . .|1.913,134|1,895,269|1,988,564|1,512,965 
1876 (Pres. ‘), Hayes, Rep.,-38,669; Tilden, Dem., 1948 (President) —Wallace Prog., 190,381; Wat- 
son,.Pro. 16,926; Thomas, Soc., 3 °459; Thurmond, 
1880" (Pres.). Hancock, Dem., 60,775; Garfield.|/States’ Rights, 1,228. Teichert, Soc. Lab. 195; 
Rep., 42,436; preaier 2 CTgenback, 4.679. Blaine,||D0bbs, Soc Workers, 133; Scattering, 813. 
1834 teres M5 Cc ath an gabe’ = ‘ at, aine,|| 1944’ (President)—Watson, Proh., 14,770; Thomas, 
eD., “oS ; Butler, Green aC. 8 Soc., 3,923; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 327; Scattering, 


326. Absentee yote included in totals: Civilian 
and members of Armed Forces; Dewey, 95,511; 
Roosevelt, 110,503. Federal War ballots: Dewey, 
4,349; Roosevelt, 9,279. 
PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 40,718; 

Grant, Rep., 54,020; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 1,050. 
1878 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Rep., 


614; Cooper, Greenback. 44. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem.. 80,426; Garfield, 
Rep., 80,348; Weaver, Greenback, 3,392. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaine, 
Rep., 102,416; St. John, Proh., 2,920; Butler, 
Greenback, 2,017. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, 
meee 124,816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer,, 


1,591. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison, 

117,962; Weaver, People’s, 25,311; Bid- 
well. Pron. 8/096, 

1896 es ), Bryan, Dem: and People’s (Populist) , 
144,618 Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem,, 2,006: 
McKinley, Rep., 146, 688; Levering, Proh., 2.573. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, 
Rep., 164, 155; Woolley, Proh., 5,087: Debs, Soc., 


7,572. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89.404; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 
2 


’ 


— = Aa cose | Mie oi BA ee om » ~~). al rial 
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, 740 United States Presidential wlekdion Ronit 


944 President)—Thomas, Soc., 1 
alifornia (Continued) tals: nas, Boe Dem. 
Caitoran Gomnnwed) Dewey, Hep. 15,896: Thomas, Soe., 102. 
1998 res. Bryan, Dem., 1 127-4 i Sor; 26,80 : PAST VOTE OF COLORADO 
pauper 436: Taft, 
1813. (Pres: at i ee 610; Debs, Soc 


a0i. 
aay Fp 200; Hughes, Rep.. 
i818 jiares.) ianiy or Proh., 27,698; Benson, Soc.. 


3.280. 1903" 100 
Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, a of Rep. bat Swallow, Proh., : 
coats Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, Soc 


Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
5 oe ie Tawonette: Prog., 424649: Faris, Proh., 208 : 


58,386; Debs; 
Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1 a 323; Smith, ee 5. oer ee 
1028 (P Sil dene Thomas, Soc., 19,595: Varney, as, 418; aes, 083; Soc.-Lab. 


Proh., 14,394 (incl. in Hoover Paecets Foster, at Pres, . Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes 
Gnel. >. f 124 BCE Pees Ou. Hany, Prana 
1932 (Pres, ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; Hoover, 


Rep., 847,902; Thomas, Soc., 63, 299: Upshaw, 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Re : 
Proh., 120,631; Harvey,’ Liberty, ‘9,827; Foster, 080, (Pre aE rok, 301: Debs, Soe: 8, Ce 


Christensen, F ab. 
1958 Miron. - “Roosevelt, Dem., 1,766,836; Landon, 1994 Pres.) ), eee 


Rep., 836,431; Colyin, Proh., '12.917;' Thomas. ||**75 933. tidrollette, Prog.. 57-368: 
Son 4 11,325; Browder, Com., *10,877. : 96 Oe Costa ‘Workers, 562: Johns, 

1940. (Pres. ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 1,877,618; Willkie, 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 253,873: Smith, Dem,, 
Rep., 1,351,419; Thomas, Prog. = 16; 506; Browder, 133,131: Thomas, Soc., 3.472: Foster, Com., 675: 
Com., 13, 586; ‘Babson, Proh., 9, 400. Farm. -Lab., 2" 


1932 ae * Roosevelt, Dem., 250,877; Hoover,’ 


Rep., 617; Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, 
Emorado ae 28. 295,021; Landon, — 
1948 1944 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ,021; don. 


Rep., 181,267; Lemke, Union., 9,962; Thomas, ~ 
Boe 1,593; Browder, Com., 497; Aiken, Soc: 
104d Cer en 1t, D. 265,554; Willkie 
res oseve) em., ‘ 
9.576; Thomas, Soc., 1,899; Babson, Peck 
Fark Browder, Com., 378 


Tru., | Dewey,| Roos., | Dewey, 
Counties ae : eG ie 


Connecticut 
1948 1944 


Counties Tru., 
Dem. 


Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
ye) De Rep.’ 


6 || Fairfield. ... 
Hartford... . 
Litchfield, . : 
Middlesex... 
New Hayen. 
9 || New Londpn 
Tolland..... 7,970 9,012 
2|| Windham, . 15,433] 13,692 
Totals. 423,297| 437,754| 435,146 
194s Ceiahiaensy wean Prog., 13,713; Sa 4 
6,964; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1, 184; Dobbs, Soe. 
763 8 Workers, 606. 
Gunnison 5 a Lag io eam pee eae p08. Teichert, 
2° oc. Labor . Soldier vote included; no sepa-- 
Hinsdale.... 75 133 61 124 rate, tobCebicg: 
PAST VOTE OF CONNECTICUT 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, pe 14,922; Harrison 
Rep., 74,586; Fisk, Proh., 4,236. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 82,395; “Sat | 
Rep it Ged Weaver, People’s, 809; Bidwell, | 
ro 
1896 (Pres, ), Bryan, Dem. and ue 's ade Moe 4 
56,740; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 
Kinley, Rep., 110,285; Levering, Proh.. y, 
Mi Sits 190 144 150 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; scrinies! Pep. 
chr aes 102,572; Woolley, Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc.. 1,029: 
Montezuma, un (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 12,909; Roosevelt, Rep., . 
Montrose... 111,089; Swallow, Proh., "1,508; Debs, Soc., * 
2,912 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, Rep,, 
112,915; Chafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc., 6,113; 
1912 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem.. 14.561; Taft. pote ‘ 
aeaaat Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hughes, Rep., 
020" (Pr Hanly, Proh., 1,789;" Benson, ghes a 5,17 i 
io Bi g 52 981 451 881]|1920 res.). Cox, Dem., 120,721; Harding, Rep., 
oe tee 4 : 9,238; Watkins, Proh., 1,771: Debs, Soc. 
Routt...... 2 1,940 10, 350; Christensen, PB. -Lab., 947, 
Saguache. . 009 914 eae (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246, 322; Davis, Dem., 
San Juan, 328 110,184; LaFollette, Prog., 42.416; Johns, Soc. 
San Miguel. 6 Lab.. 1.373, 
Sedwick, 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
Summit. 292 326]| 252,040; ‘Thomas, Soc., 3/019; "Foster, Com., 130: 
Feller... at 8 8 291! Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 622: 4 
ashington , 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 281,632; Hoover, 
Weld 8,4 Rep., 288,420; Thomas, Soc., 22,767. fc 
Juma. 1938 (Pres), riper 3 Dem.. Se Be Landon, 
pees hae ila ep., ,685; Lemke, Union., 05; omas, 
Totals. | 267.2881 239.714|_234,331| 268,731]! Soc.” 5,683: Browder. Com. 1103. ; 
1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 6,115; Thomas, ||1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 417,621; Willkie, 
Soe., 1,678; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 228; Teichert, Rep., 361; 021: Browder, Com., 1,091; Aiken, Soo. 
Soc.’ Lab., 214. : Lab., 971; Willkie, Union, 79 ; 


Delaware 


1948 


Tru., |Dewey, Roos., Dewe. 
Dem. Rep. | Dem. ere 


48,117) 47, Peat 49, read 37, 788 
11,522 13 636| 10,678] 11, 895 


67,813| 69,588] 68,166 56,747 


dent)—Wallace, Prog., 1,050; Watson, 
348; Thomas, Soc., 250; Teichert, Soc., 


a (President) —Watson, Proh., 294; Thomas, 
154. Soldier vote included; no separate 
abulation. 


PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE 


872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,208; 
Grant, nae ee vo Sone Rie Ref., 460. 
ilden, Dem., ; Hayes, 
“10,872; 8 Smith, Proh.-Ref., 236. sh ates 
15, fot, facie 


(Fres.) _ ensock, Dem., 

; St. John, Proh., 64; Butler, ifrosnbeek) Ke 10. 
(P; res. y, ‘Cleveland, Dem., 16, 414; Harrison, 

FE Proh., 400. 
eland, Dem., 18,581; Harrison, 

od ge 5 
, Dem. d’ People’ 's (Populist), 
1 (Gold). Bead a ‘McKinley, 


‘oh. 


Soc., 146. 

“2, O71; Taft, Rep., 
67 Soc., 239. 
Dem’, On 631: Taft, Rep., 
15,997; Foosevelt, Prog., 8,886; Debs, Soc., 556. 
916 (Pr Wilson, Dem., 24,753; puahes: Rep., 
ae 011;  Hanly, Proh., 566; Benson, Soc., Y 
9 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 39,911; Masding, Rep., 
a7 858; Watkins, Proh:, 986; Debs, Soc., 988: 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 93. 
924 (Pres.), Coolidge. Rep., 52,441; Davis, Dem., 
eee LaF ollette, Prog. "8 Soc.; 4, 
28 Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 68,860; Smith, Dem., 
932" bres, ), 


Hoover, Rep., 57,074; Roosevelt, 
ae 54,319; Thomas, Soc., 1,376; Foster, Com., 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 69,702; Landon, 
Rep., 54, 014; Lemke, Union., 442; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
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179: ‘Browder, Com.. 52. 
949 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 74,599; Willkie, Rep., 


61,440; Babson, Proh., 220: Thomas, Soc., 115. 


Florida 


1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
3,745 2,403 5,755 1,690 
849 112 1,137 127 
5,168 1,126 
1,228 355 
2,348 1,769 
7,096 5,583 
1,404 207 
520 404 
harass 940 264 
1,544 520 
362 180 
1,79 537 
59,681 30,357 
ly 4 543 
Bile amet 862 84 
28,567 12,220 
13,982 191 
Fleiss 153 114 
635 102 
1,427 
884 
SGofalat« 274 
1,219 
1,071 
1,871 
699 
82 
2,25 
18,854 
ar ee ,799 
1,055 
3,169 
700 
975 
3,474 
1,883 
3,607 


ee 
544 2,218 
5,597 1,642 
96 530 
3,882 566 
1,892 527 
2,877 626 
753 119 
12,008 8,826 
1,763 1,400 
11,093 7,628 
ey} 1,352 
19,574; 14,340 
ark 5,150 
192 1,163 
1764 1,582 
2,129 920 
607 862 
448 2,109 
2,940 1,352 
1,838 276 
526 483 
1,828 165 
905 102 
8,233 6,161 
1,018 73 
2,569 68S 
1,699 507 
Totals...| 281,988' 194,289| 339,377! 143,215 
1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, 


89,755; Wallace, Prog., 11,620. 
1944 (President)—Soldier yote included; no sepa- 
rate tabulation. 
PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 15,427; 


Grant, Rep. , 17,763. 
22,923; Hayes, Rep., 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem. 
,849 The figures are those of the Returning 


oor The State Supreme Court gave Tilden 


94 majority. 
27,964; .Garfield, 


1880 (Pres. ie Hancock, Dem., 


Rep., 23,654, 
of (Pres, ), Cleveland, ee 31,766; Blaine, 
28,031; St. John, Pro. 2. 
1838 (Pres.)- Cleveland, Dem., +30) 656; Harrison, 
Rep., 26,659; Fisk, Proh., 
1892 (Pres. ), Cleveland Dem., 30,143; Weaver, 
People’s, 4,843; Bidwell, Proh., 5170. 


1896 as y2 "Bryan, Dem. and People’ Ss Cre Me: 


32,736; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem, i: C= 
Kinley, Rep., 11,288; Levering, Proh.,’ 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 28,007: "MeKinley, 


7,314: Woolley, Proh., 2, 234; Debs, Soc., 601, 


Rep., 
27, 046; Roosevelt, Rep., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 
8,314; Swallow, Proh., 5; Debs, Soc., 2,337 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 31,104; Taft, Rep., 
10,654; Chafin, Proh., 553; Debs, Soc., 3,747. 
pe (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,417; Taft, Rep., 

279: Roosevelt, Prog., 4,535; Debs, Soe., 4,806. 
1916 (Bres.) Wilson, Dem., 65, 984; Hughes, Fer. 
14,611; Hanly, Proh.. 4,855; Benson, Soc., 5,353. 
ay eres). Cox, Dem., 0,515; Harding, Rep. 
853; Watkins, Proh., 5,124; Debs, Soc., 5,189. 
1924" (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 62,083; Coolidge, Rep., 
0,633; LaFollette, Prog., 8,625;- Faris, Proh., 
5,498; Nations, Amer., 2,315, 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 144,168; Smith, Dem., 
101,764; Thomas, Soc., 4,036; Foster, Com:, 3,704, 
Wee (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 206,307; Hoover, 
Rep., 69, 170; Thomas, Soc., 115 


1936 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem.,, 249, 117; Landon, 


Rep.. 248: Thomas. Soc., 775. 

1940 (Bres). Roosevelt, Dem., 359, 334: Willkie, Rep., 

126,158. 
Georgia 
1948 1944 
Counties | Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey. 
Dem, Rep. em, Rep. 

Appling... - 2,268 289 1,318 383 

thinse 938 66 766 90 

785 104 763 213 

218 7 478 24 

1,132 559 1,307 283 

533 38 490 125 

1,554 155 1,513 257 

2,384 440 1,915 504 

1,438 223 ,046 163 

1,772 107 1,481 215 

7,011 3,043 6,352 1,354 

536 71 815 189 

463 79 540 122 

975 188 1,381 226 

1,147 135 68 85 

036 276 1,921 253 

357 107 90' 135 


ee ee ee ee ee ee a ae ee on ee 


; ai oe ‘er-e 
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Georgia (Continued) 15 i 1943s 


DS) Dred etre decree 


OE Oth 


Totals...| 254,646 76,691 
1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, 
7||85,055; Wallace, Prog., 1,636; Watson, Proh., 732. 


1944 (President)—Ind., Dem., 3,373;. Watson, 
Proh., 36. Scattering, 9. Soldier vote included; ni 
separate tabulation, 


PAST VOTE OCF GEORGIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76,356; Grant, 
racists : 3 92 Rep., 62,550; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 4,004. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 130,088; Hayes, Rep. 
50,446, 


, 


a 
is 
a 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 102,470; Garfield 
Rep., 54,086; Weaver, Greenback, 969. k 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 94,667; Blaine, 
Rep, Rees St. John, Proh., 195; Butler, Green 
ack, 5 


177 73||/1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 100,472; “Harrison, 
fer awine oat Rep., 40,453; Fisk, Proh., 1,808; Streeter, United — 
Labor, 136. : | 
Hen 97|l1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 129,386;’ Harrison, _ 
tees 7 Bess pent Weaver, People’s, 42,937; Bidwell 

ron., s 


9|]1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
94,733; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,809; M 
Kinley, Rep., 60,107; Levering, Proh., 5,613. aig 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,700; McKinley, Rep 
35,056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396. is 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep 
24,003; Swallow, Proh., 685; Debs, Soc., 197. - 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 72,413; Taft, Rep. 
41,692; Chafin, Proh.. 1,059; Debs, Soc., 584. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 93,076; Taft, Rep 
5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; Debs, Soc., 1,0: 6 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughes, Rep 
ane Roosevelt, Prog., 20,653; Benson, Soc 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,162; Harding, Rep., 
43,720; Debs, Soc., 465, 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, Rep.. 
30,300; LaFollette,. Prog., 12,691; Faris, Proh.. 

231; Nations, Amer., 155. 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep., 
63,498; Hoover (anti-Smith, Dems.) 35,871: 
Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster. 
Com., 64. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,118; Hoover, 
Rep., 19,863; Upshaw, Proh., 1,125; Thomas, 
Soc., 461; Foster, Com., 23. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 255,364; Landon, 
Rep., 36,942; Colvin, Proh., 660; Lemke, Union., 
141; Thomas, Soc., 68, 

ae »13]/1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 265,194; Willkie, 

Vente ye Rep., 23,934; Ind. Dem., 22,428; total, 46,362, 
Randolph... 1,159 406" Babson, Proh., 983. 


‘? . 
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Idaho 
i945 


1944 . 
Dem. | Rep. | De Thee 


Roos., 


erat 
Dem. 


Rep. 


pee b 


> 


a 


Lokal 
NN OOPS aoe 


Srogeowo tbo Oe 
Ne 
SOOO Cm 


DCIS 09: 


ee 


wt tees 


Dw 


: 1,849 Logan,..... v4 
2 a aay Datradies OA eS ed ¢ aereis 19,608 
Totals...| 107,370| 101,514| 107,399 ‘ 11,742 
28,399 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 4,972;. Thomas, a 
332; Prohibitionist, 628. Thee Dm Bia| - S786 ties 
"1944 (President) —Watson, Proh,, 503; Thomas,||Mason...__: 50: 3/959 
Soldier vote included: no separate fete f 31814 


aidition. PAST VOTE OF IDAHO 


892 (Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep. 
£ iad Weaver, People’s, 10,520; Bidwell, Pro 


ty (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem, and People’s reipeiiay § z 
23, fie: McKinley, Rep., 6,314; Levering, Proh., 1 205 tts 


172. 

900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
27, {oa: Woolley, Proh., "857. a 1 

30 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18, 480; Roosevelt, Rep., : Be 4 84.171 
47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc., 4,949.||Perry. 2.1: 5,043 5,109 6,236 
908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., »||Platt....... : : 3/912 
52,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986; Debs, ., 6,400.||Pike,.. 1.21! 5,833 5,633 
912 (Pres.), Wilson,-Dem., 33,921; Rep. Dee 16 813] 2/305 
a2 Bio Roosevelt, Prog.,. 25,527; Dens, i Saar 2, b 3,248 

865 


at (Pres, ), Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Hughes, Rep 
55,368; Hanly, Proh., 1, 127; Benson, Soc., 8, 066. 
920 (P Tes. ), Cox, Dem... 46, 579; Harding, Rep., 
88,975; Watkins, Proh., 9; Debs, Soc., 38 
Christensen, F,-Lab., 6. oe : 
(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 69,879; LaFollette, ete, 2.464 9'519 2'555 2) 
Prog., 54,160; Davis, Dem., 24 256. Bente i... ae 1.864 5 
528 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 99,848; ‘smith, Dem..||Shelby..... 6.201 
oy 074; Thomas, Soc., 1,308. 1:0 vee F 
(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 109,479; Hoover, 
es 71,312; Harvey, Lib., 4,712; Thomas, Soc., 
526; "Foster, Com., 491. ed 
Roosevelt, Dem., oe Landon, : $: 79 3/864 4.367 4, 


6. 


Illinois 
1948 1944 were 299 2 i 14,162 
te ae as Will 


Roos., | Dewey, 


Dem. 


punties | Tru., | Dewey, : 9; 
De tae ¥ : 30,837 


Rep. 
Ss repaaa| ciate eel OO atord.., 57 237 
ae 14,329| 13, GeGiord.. 2) Sea eAl (peer reeeae 
4,64 4,561 4,76 ; | Totals. . .{1,994,715|1,961,103|2,079,479|1, 939,314 


1 ae Oa 
etal acere 5,708]! 1948 (President)—Watson, Proh., 11,959; Thomas, 
hea a 1,562 1,8 Soc., 11,522; Teichert, Soc, Lab., 3,118; Write-Ins, 


1, 629. 
1, ; 1944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Lab., 9,677; 
2/809 2/843 i Watson, Proh., 7,411; Thomas,.Soc., write-in), 180, 
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Illinois (Continued) : ; : 


PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS 
1872 Gre Greeley, Dem and Lib., 189,938; 
Gra: ep., 241,944, 
1876 Aacren ), Tilden, Dem., 258, opt Hayes, Rep.; 
278, ee Cooper, Greenback, 117,23 
1880 crete Hancock, Dem., oT 321; Garfield, || P4*e.------ 
Reps 3 a 037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, a 


Pro 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 312.351; Blaine, 
Rep., 337,469; St. John, Proh., 12, 074; Butler, 
Greenback, 16. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., aoe) 371; Harrison, 
Rep., 370,475; Fisk, Proh., 21,703; Streeter, 
United Labor, 1,134; Srowiet ‘United Labor, 
Independent ticket « 250 

1892 Lae Gisvrisha. Dem., 426,281; Harrison, 

“‘Rep., 399,288; Weaver, People’s, 22,207; Bidwell, toner 
Proh.. 25,871. fil eh uate 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), ||Ohio....... 
464,523: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,390; ||Orange..... 
McKinley, Rep., ‘607, 130; Levering, Proh., 9. 818. |}Owen....... 


Ot ta et ed 


F tell) 
HPs He 09 Hf Ft 52.09 > 00 00.00 B9. CO. 60: 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 503,061: McKinley, tees 3. 
pony 597,985; Woolley, Proh., 17,626; Dens, Soc., oe somes $ 4:26 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 632,645; Parker, ||Porter...... 5,16 poe 
Dem., 327,606; Debs, Soc., 69,225; Swallow, ||Posey...... 4,729 
Proh., 34,770. Pulaski..... 2,736 3,2 
1908 (Pres. {vs Bryan. Dem., 450 B10: Taft, Rep.,||Putnam.... 4,814 5, 
629,932: Chafin. Proh., 29.364: Debs, Soc., 34,711. ||Randolph.. . 4,655 7 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 405,048: Taft, Rep.,||Ripley...... 4,574 5 
253,593: Roosevelt, Prog., 386,478: Debs, Soc. ||Rush....... 3,814 5,362 3,891 
$1,278; Proh., 15,710. St. Joseph. . 49,866} 39,593) 47,149 
1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., |/Scott....... 3,128 2,429 2,621 
1, ae uae Hanly, Proh., 26, 047; Benson, Soc., ||Shelby..... 6,992 668 6,798 
61,3 Spencer. ... 4,163 4,496 3,647 
1920 (Pies.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep.,|/Starke...... 3,312 3,518 2,791 
1,420,480; Watkins, Proh., | 11 216: Debs, .Soc., ||Steuben. ... 1,996 4,341 1,837 
14,747; Christensen, Farm-Lab., 49,630. Sullivan. ... 6,705 4,824 ,420 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidg e, Rep., 1,453, 321; Davis, Switzerland. 2,375 1,839 2,191 
Dem., 576, 975: LaFollette, Prog., 432, 027: Johns, ||Tippecanoe. i 
Soc.-Lab., 2,334; Foster, Workers, 2,622; Faris, 
Proh., 2,367; Wallace, Comm. Land., 42i, 

1928 (Pres), Hoover, Rep., 1,768, 141; Smith, Dem., 
Sistecar Thomas, Soc., 9,138; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 1,812; Foster, Com., Tih 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover. 


/ 


aunt 


to 


ener um oh 00 
re) i=} 


Sa) 

Rep., 1,432,756; Thomas, Soc. 67,258; Foster, 870 | 

Com., 15,582; Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, ,0427 | 

Soc, Lab., 38. on. BELG) 
1936 (Pres.}, Roosevelt, Dem., 2,282,999; Landon, ||Wayne..... 


- 
ho 
ow 
mer 
Med, 


Rep., 1,570, 393; Lemke, Union, 89,439; Thomas, |] Wells...... 
aoe 11830: Colvin, Proh.. 3,439: Aiken, Soc. 


Lab., 1,9) 
ue (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie, 


ech eet aia Thomas, Soc., 10,914; Babson. : 

Yo Tallacale 
1948 (President) —Watson, Proh., 14,711; Wallace, 

Indiana Prog., 9,649; Thomas, Soc:, 2,179; Teichert, Soc, 


Lab., 763. % 
1948 1944 1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 12,574; Thom- 


=) 
ES 


4,715 
Totals. 807,833| 821,079 5 


Gountics Ren hewey. li Roos: tlibawer: be al Soldier vote included; no sepa 
______| Dem: | Rep.’ | Dem.’ | Rep.” PAST VOTE OF INDIANA BS 
Adams pea 4,640 ise? a5 b:888 MA tie ana Rep., 186,137; Greeley, = 
(po reyes 2 7,4 ’ , 
ected Bart F804 7'139 7'689 || 1876 (Pres:), Hayes,: Rep., 208,011; Tilden, Dem... 
Benton. .... Pas esa Naiccet* SRE TeDS ‘Pres, Garfield, Rep., 232,164; Hancock, 
51037 6'450 5'099 61823 || ,~pems 0,552; Weaver, Greenback, ' 12.9 
> 1450 1092 1'359 1174 1884 throat Cleveland, Dem., 244, 900; Blaine; 
, , , We ee Rep., 238,463; St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, 
31845 4,597 3,578 4,872]! Greenback, 8/293. 3 
He ee See 9,78 || 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem,, 261,013; Harzison 
’ , 4g : Rep., 263,361; Fisk, ze. 9.881: uU: ‘ 
5,965] 5,6 5,721 6,688 || 199 bres.) 
; 7,001] 7,762} 6,381] 8,087 || , 
Crawtord:,.| 2,625] 21427| 2/335] 2488 Ds 
Daviess... .. 5,869 i 5,523| 7,458 
Dearborn. .. 6,040] 5,353) 5,157] «8487 
Decatur... 3,808| 5,168] 3.471 5,479 
DeKalb... ; 5.4391 6,941]  4'810| 7.479 
Dubois... | ‘esed|  ‘e'oee| Sara] © ee || eT: 
ubois.... 5 1 5 ’ 
Hikhart.,.;.| 13;703| 187990|  12991| 20'659 io athe, Dem, ae Roosevelt, 
floyd... 367 410 || 1908. (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 2 | 
A a pele Hay mone i Bieee 348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18, i882 Tat, Ee 76. | 
ina tiaenea Roa 3/933 4°930 3201 pak nes (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep., | 
ibaa s 7988 7.431 7462 7805 a0 1,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162 1007: Debs, Soc. | 
Grane Racn 709 ee Sai eet 1916. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., 
Remar , AS , , 341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Pron. 
pect ton... 4,384 7,521 4,101 8,297 16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. % 
Harvison.:.:| 4,465] #04] 4'285| 4°07 1920, ¥es.), Cox, Deih., 511,364; Harding, Rep., 
Hendricks... 4,280] _6/327| . 4297/ 6.673|| 3a. tos: joprtenseh, ba Laka STOCB EY Biber 
Henry...... 8,523] 10;487| 81207] 10,582 > 408 PATE 
Howard. 12,937) 10,874] 11,224) 11,515 | 
Huntington. 1208 pa 6,128 8,668 
ackson..,. i 6,062 5,982, 6,314 ; 
, pede ’ ; , Rep., 848,290; 
Jasper... 2216] 4330/2108 _6,821|| “een Gor Wario phe "Hg.20 oa oss 
Fay econ 5,520) 5,635] 5,166]. 6,207|| 3.871: Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 645° ne 
ree bo hac pace Be ee 1932, (Pres.), , Roosevelt, Dem., 862,054: Hoover, 
Johnson. ..: ,216| 6,151 "4261 6/194 ; omas, Soc., 21,388:' Upshaw, 
Knox aG 11650 9'280| 10/2071 10/033! ae rap 3995, Foster, Com,, 2.187; Reynolds, 


1948 


Tru Dewe: 
Dem. Ren! re 


1944 


Roos., Dewey; 
m. Rep. 


es saat oF Dem., 934,974; Landon, 
ry 19/407; Thomas, 
; 3856, Browder, Com., 
1920" @res), ener ae 874,063; Willkie, 


Counties 


aa Babson, ‘Prok 6,437; ‘Thomas, Soc.,|| Warren... . 3,48 a 3,319) 4,266 
ae Ee . Lab. : 5,308 
ons oe 3,098 

ue 

toa 94 eas 

Hs SE 1944" Il worth.... 78| 2/629] 2/086 


Roos., 


Dewey 
”| Dem. 


Rep. 


Dewey: 
Rep. : 


522,380| 494,018] 499,876| 547,267 


Sain mie i 5 1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., ey ae Teich- 
Sage 1 40|l\ert, Soc. Lab., 4,274; Watson, Proh., 3,382; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,829; Dobbs, "Soc. ‘Workers, ashen 
1944 (Président) —Watson, Proh., 3,752; Thomas, . 
a 46]|Soc., 1,511; Teichert, Soc.-Labor, 193. Soldier 
1 eee 09 3,770 9 ¥ote included; no separate tabulation, 


PAST VOTE OF IOWA 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 11,179. 
Grant, Rep., 131,566: O’Conor, deat) Ref. 2,221. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112, Hayes, Rep., 

oe oe 3'008 171,326; Cooper, Greenback, o43i. 
ner. H 1880 "(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 105,845; Garfield, 
Peres ey 183,904; Weaver, Greenback, 32,327; Dow. 


Sener 5,106 Toh 
1884 (Pres. ye Cleveland, Dem., 177,316; Blaine, 
Gordo. 9 Rep., 197,088: St. John. Proh., 
x 1888 (Pres. I Cleveiand, Dem., 179, 877: Harrison, 
Rep., ga aees: Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U.- 
lark Lab... 9,1 
Ea ae 1892 rae yy haeiseece Dem., 196,367; Harrison, 
gcvenee 9 Rep., 219,795; Weaver, People’s, 30,595; Bidwell, 
Pe Proh., 6, i 
ve ie 4'242]| 1896 (Pres. se Bryan, Dem. and eaves: s (Populist), 
5 3P 223,741: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,516: 
ee Loar McKinley, Rep., "289, 293; Levering, Proh., 3,544. 
3 1900 (Pres.),- Bryan Dem., 209,265; McKinley, 
gd Rep., 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502: Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 307,907; Swallow, Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc., 


1908. (Pres) Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Rep., 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Soc., 8,287. 
1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 185, 325; Taft, Rep., 
119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809; Debs, Soc., 
16, 967; *Chafin, Proh., 8,404. 
pees (Pres. ); “Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, Rep., 
0,439; Hanly, Proh., 3,371: Benson, Soc., 10,976. 
i940 (Prés.), Cox, Dem., 2277, 921; Harding, Rep., 
634,674; Watkins, Proh., 4 3 AST; Debs, Soc., 16,981; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 21. 
taeee 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge’ Re 537,635; LaFollette, 
Prog., 272,243; Davis, Dem., 162,600; Foster, 
seers Workers, 4,037. 
J 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. Bh ce 818; Smith, Dem., 
378,936; Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm, Lab.. 
pce seees ‘ 3,088; Foster Com. 328; Reynoley Soc. Labor, 


230. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 598,019: Hoover, 
Rep., 414,433; Thomas, Soc., 20,467; Upshaw, 
Proh., ae Coxey, Farm. Lab., 1,094; Foster, 


see : Com., F 
cneeee 563 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem:, 621,756; Landon, 
AO u Rep., 487,977; Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, 
Saar Soc., 1.373; Colvin, Proh., 1,182; Browder, Com., 
Be isciie's = A 1 1 252 : 506: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. 

1940 Sao Roosevelt, Dem., 578,800; Willkie, 
Rep., 632, 370; Babson, Proh.; 2,284; Browder, 

Com., 1,524; Aiken, Soc, Lab., "452. 


Kansas 


1944 


1948 


nell. .: Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Rete fis 2,891 4,704 2,262 5,032 
4\)Anderson. . . 2,071 2,787 1,649 3,060 
Atchison.... 3,910 4,141 3,325 4,731 
savayare 1,891 2,013 1,501 2,140 
nagae 5,307 6,191 3,761 5,547 
3,879 4,225 3,622 4,790 
Aer aisie 2,060 4,518 1,817 4,947 
Maalere 6,269 6,551 6,084 7,064 
rant gel) Ege] i] aus 
Chautauqua. 1,26 ' ‘ ne 
herokee. .. 4,854 4,616 4,468 5,458 
Gheye 978 1,219 736 1,610 
777 999 TAL 950 
1,804 3,763 1,391 4,101 
2,891 4,018 391 4,377 
1,796 ,660 3,461 
6. 642 1,048 
7,042 6,577 8,453 
Sabese 9,005 8,211 9,017 
402 1,159 1,758 
‘uren.. 3,815 3,190 6,227 
10,732 Doniphan... 1,555 1,261 3,230 


United States—Presidential Election 
94: 944 —- ) Dem. 


shee 


Doan 
Ee 


toh.,- 5, 
m, Dem., 143,663; 
845; Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; 


; Hughes, Rep., 
Benson, q 


8 1916’ Ceres.) Wilson, Dem., 314 
277,058; Hanly, Proh., “12, 
1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep., 
369,268: Debs, Soc., 15,511. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 407,671; Davis, Dem., 
156,319: LaFollette, Prog., 98,461. 
(Prés.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem., — 
> Thomas, Soc., 6.205; Foster, Com., 320. 
Roosevelt, 424.204; Hoover. 


Landon, 
; Lemke, 


Union., e 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 364.725; Willkie, 
ee ee Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 
oc., 2,347. 


Kentucky 
8 


194 


Mitchell... . 
Montg’m'y.. 
Morris... 


Calloway... 
Campbell... 
Carlisle 


eatin 


RH OADw 
Ream has) 


ESLSIS a So 


Ld jem 
SS 
SaaS 


i 
Rew NOWN 


CHa 


Wallace.... 
Washington. 


DM AO 
seo Neawee 
QONRND 


Woodson... 
Wyandotte... 


Totals... 423,039| 287,458/ 


1948 (President)—Watson, Proh., 6,468; Wallace, 
Prog., 4,603; Thomas, Soc., 2,807. 

1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 2,609; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,613. Soldier vote included; no separate 
tabulation. 

PAST VOTE OF KANSAS 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; Grant, 
Rep., 67,048; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 156, 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 37,902; Hayes, Rep., 

,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7,770. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 59,801: Garfield, Rep., 
121,549; Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 90,132; Blaine, Rep., 
154,496; St. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- 
back, 16,341, 


bt CO OD et 
ae 


Fereee 


TOCA AO 


BOOnNOWO 


NOR ONE Wy whe hd 
Oo DIK 


Oe 


EP ae Aes 


rOWwW 


— ee ee 


ss iat 


y 


1944 


Roos.,; 


Dewey. 
>) Dem! 


Dewey, 
_Rep. Rep. 


COPD HRD Hoghoto 


Totals...| 466,756| 341,210| 472,589 


1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights., 
0,411; Wallace, Prog., 1,567; Thomas, Soc., 1,284; 
Vatson, Proh., 1,245; Teichert, Soc, Lab., 185. 

1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 2,023; Thomas, 
OC., ; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 326, Soldier vote 
neluded; no separate tabulation. : 


% PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY 
872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Grant, 
Rep., 88,766; O’Conor; Lab. Ref., 2,373. 
876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 159,690; Hayes, Rep., 
97,156; Cooper, Greenback, 11,944. 
B80 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 149,068; Garfield, 
Rep., 105,306; Weaver, Greenback, 11,499. 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 152,961; Blaine, 
ep., 118,122; Proh., 3,139; Greenback, 1,691. 
388 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 183,800; Harrison, 
., 155,134; Fisk, Proh., 5,225. : 
1B .), Cleveland, Dem., 175,461; Harrison, 
Rep., 135,441; Weaver, People’s, 23,500. 
1396 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
217,890; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 5,114; 
4) McKinley, Rep., 218,171; Levering, Proh., 4,781, 
00 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 234,899; McKinley, 
Rep., 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc., 


Apres.) Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, 
@Rep., 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609; Debs, Soc., 


392,448 


(eta 
1 resi), S 
9%115,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 102,766. 
6 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, Rep., 
(1,854; Hi 4,734. 
0 (Pres. 4 
2,480; W: 
4 cee 


1,499; 
omm.’ Land, 


Thomas, Soc., 837; - Soc. 


on, Dem., 2 


Soc.- 


Nations, allace, 


Lab., 340; 


United States—Presidential ‘Election Returns’ 


‘om., e 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem:, 541,944; Lan 


TAT 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 580,574; Hl 
Rep., 394,716: Upshaw, Pro., 2,352: Thomas, 
Soc., 3,853; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,396; Foster, 


don. 


Rep., 369,702; Lemke, Union., 12,501; Colvin’ 
Proh., 929: Thomas, Soc., 627: Soc. Lab., 204! 
Browder, G 04.” 


om., 204. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie, 
Rep., 410,384; Babson, Proh., 1,443; Tabane 


Soc., 1,014. - 
= 2 
Louisiana 
1948 | 1944 
Parishes Phur., ree. Roos.,|Dewey, 
: tates em. | Dem, Pe 
Rights ee 
4,43 

2,205) 

2,291 

1,419}: 

3,789 
Beauregard........| 1,365) 1,653) 2,226 759 
Bienyille:< Accs 2,362 421} 1,801 705 
BOSslend, so swcrirerste « 2,391 1,147| 2,430 622 
GRIGG eo siriatas oes 11,292] 5,985) 12,896} 5.885 
Caleasieu. .:...... 3,400] 7,074] 75861] . 1/867 
Caldwell..... Re cause 818 T7717 142 505 
Cameron. ...ii2i0 . 293 742). 1,025 86 
Catahoula......... 1,062 515}, 1,208 291 
Claiborne...i..... 2,061 457| 2,266 578 
Concordia..'....... 1,140 329 974 201 
De Boto. ...20.6.- 1,889 617) 1,858 538 
E. Baton Rouge...| 8,166} 8,560].14,757| 3,025 
East Carroll.....,.... 663. 323 925) #357 
East Feliciana ; “! 839 267 869 220 
Evangeline. 4,415} 1,149] 3,029 275 
1,872} 1,857) 2,476 597 
1,489} 1,120) 1,939 556 
2,224) 1,815] 3,661] 1,141 
, , 856} 1,697] 2,265 432 
1,400 *713| 1,840) 4,143 
8,822) 4,654} 10,268) 1,782 
1,122) 1,717) 2,829) 1,156 
Lafayette...::....| 3,724] 1,787] 4,801 ee 
Lafourche..~:..... 3,052] 1,586] 4,980 875 
La Salle. j..4..... 1,767 °716| 2,018 504 
DAMCOM cc stele 2,196 625} 1,705] 1,032 
Livingston........ 1,351] 1,841) 2,460 343 
Madison.....:....| ‘1,033 197 764 338 
Morehouse. ....... 1,391) 1,177) 1,859 478 
Natchitoches.:.... 2,887| 1,692) 2,536) 1,105 
Orleans..... “fected 50,234] 41,900] 90,411] 20,190’ 
Quachita.. ..:2...7 4,848] 4,213) 6,329 :627 
Plaquemines....... 2,597 77| 1,755 335 
Pointe Coupee......| (1,375 402! 1,436 271 
9,132) 1,712 
975, 409 
2,087 488 
2,048] 1,039 
2,044 80 
1,945 174 
683} 1,089 
1,387 265 
1,324 195 
4,423 784 
2,384 153 
3,591 538. 
45 703 
4,419} 1,572 
5 638 160 
Merrebonne.,. 2.7... 2,011; 1,262) 3,539 550 
Re Ore rem rene 1,870 724) 1,765 803 
Vermilion jt ¢s) 54. 3,236) 1,806} 4,684 676 
RVGEHOINS secret -aeyere 2,331! 1,939] 3,075) 1,022 
Washington....... 4,141} 3,267]. 4,810 406 
WWEDSUCIN 5 ater areas 2,895) 1,433} 3,655 899 
W. Baton Rouge... 466 557| 1,045 87 
West. Carroll...... 1,221 921; 1,390 581 
West Feliciana.... 377 101 426 178 
RVVAULITN Ts sieveroisucetensinie 1,648 940) .1,403 881 


Leas ,..[204,290|136,344|281,564| 67,750 


. 1948 (President)—Dewey, Rep., 72,657; Wallace, 
Tog., 3,035. 

1944 (President)—Independent vote, 69. Soldier 
vote included; no separate tabulation, 


‘ PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., 


, 248. 
cover, Rep., 558,064; Smith, Dem., || 


75,135. The.figures are those of the Returning 
Board. The figures on the face of the returns are 
said to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023. 
1880 (Pres.),.- Hancock, Dem.,. 65,067; Garfield, 
Rep., 38,637; Weaver, Greenback, 439. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 62,540; Blaine, 
R 


ep., 46,347. 1 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Detm., 85,032; Harrison, 
Rep., 30,701; Fisk, Proh., 127. ; 
1892° (Pres.); Cleveland,; Dem., 87,662; Harrison, 
Rep. 27,903. 
1896. (Pres.).,. Bryan, Dem. and_People’s (Populist), 
' 77-1715" Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,834; Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 22,037. 


ts 


t 


748 
Louisiana (Continued) 

ee Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 

2 47,108; Roosevelt, 

Taft, Rep.. 

Taft, Rep.. 

Debs, Soc., 5,249. 

y im. 19,835; Hughes, Rep. 

Roosevelt, Prog., nson, > 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 87,519; Harding, Rep., 

1924) res.), Davis, Dem., 93,218; Coolidge, Rep., 
4,010; LaFollette, Prog., 4,063. 

1888 (Pres. .), Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover, Rep., 

1932" (Fres.),, Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover. 

ep. 863. 
1936 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 292,894; Landon. 


-. 36,791. = 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751; Willkie, 
Rep., 52,44 


EAS 
09) 
bo Nat oe 


et 
Dm boto. 
copsbotole osts 


Bia 


5 ae (President)—Wallace, Prog., 
Maine Soc., 2,941; Thurmond, States’ Pignte 2 246. 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included 
1944 Roosevelt, Dem., 21.317; Dewey, Rep., as 
Dewey, PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND 
R 


sae a ) Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 67,687; 
1816 prey "Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep., 
1880" ¢Pres,), Ha: Hancock, Dem., 93,706: Garfield, 
Ns Clevelaids Dawa be i: Blaine, 
Rep., 85,699; St. Jo hn, Proh., 2, 


Greenback, | 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 106,168; Harrison, 


Dem., 113,866: Harrison, 
yee Weayer, People’s, 796; Bidwell, : 


Bryan, Dem. and A ed (Populist), | 

Bran Nat'l (Gold) Dem., Ts 
ngton. McKinley, Rep., 136,978: Levering, Proh.. 6,058. 
eye 7, B19 21; 38 aoe r= dos Bryan. Dem. 122, ab McKinevd ./ 

Totals. 111,916| 150,234| 140,631 Sone ee eee ee Be: 


Sr a wallace Prog 1 Bhde Thomas |{1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem, 109,446) Roosevelll 
Bee Eee a ee resp ets THOMAS: || "Rep. 109,497; Swallow, Proh,, 3,034; Debs, Soc sont 
1044 (President) —‘Teichert, i 335. 
1908 ‘(Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 115,908; oats 
Soldier vote included; no separate tabulation. 116,813: Chain Proh 9302 Debs. Pepe 
PAST VOTE OF MAINE 


nm, A x te A 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 52,140; Blaine, 54,9 on 4 89; D . 3.906) 

p., 72,209; St. John, Proh., 2, 160. 138, Rep.. 

1888 (Pres, ), Cleveland, Dem..,’ 50, 437; Harrison, 117.347: Benson, Soc., 2,674, 
Rep., 7 656; Fisk Proh., 2,691. Dem., "180, 626; Harding, Re oe 

1892 (bres) "Cleve and, Dem., oe =~ Harrison, : Debs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, ‘La hig 
Rep., 878; Weaver, People’ 8, 2 i Sis. 

1896 Cot i Bryan, Dem. and Peonle' 's (Populist), 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, preci 
34,587; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., bh Mc- 148,072; LaFollette, Prog., 47,157; Johns, 
Kinley, en. 80,461; Levering, Proh., 1,589. Lal 987 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823: McKinley, Rep., in (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., oa 479; Smith, Dem,, 
65,435; Woolley, Proh., 2 585; Debs! Soc., 878. 223,626; Thomas, "Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Soc.= 

1904” (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 3, : ‘ ab. H Com., 636. 

64,438; Swallow, Proh.. ; 5 ‘; 103. -),. Roosevelt, Dem., 314,314: Hoover, — 

1038 ogress Bryan, SS 5,4 . Rep. : = i84; Thomas, Soc., 10, 480: ‘Reynolds, 

afin, Pruhe: 1,036; Foster, Com., 1, 
1912" Matec ), Wilson, Dem., 51, 113; Taft, Rep.. Roosevelt, a + 389: at Lando 
6,545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48,495; Debs. Soc., 2,541. -» 231,435; 1,629; Aiken, Soc.- 

wie (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 64,127; Hughes, Rep.., Lab. . - is i 
69,506; Hanly, Proh., 597: Benson, Soc., 2,177. Roosevelt, Dem., 384,546; Willkie, 

1920 (Pres.) Cox, Dem., 88, 961; Harding, Rep.. : 9,534; Thomas, Soc., 4,093; Browder, 
136,355; Watkins, Proh., 1; Debs, Soc., 2,214, Com., 1,274; Aiken, Labor, 657. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, mp. "138,440; Davis, Dem., 


41,064; Lavollette, Prog., 11,382; Johns, Soc. Massachusetts 
a 


1928 (Pres,), Hoover, Rep., 179,923, Smith, Dem., 1948 1944 
; ed ave, D ai 128,907; Hi g 
, Rooseve em., ; 3 oover., Counties Tru. D & 
; Thomas, Soc:, 2,439; Reynolds, Dem. Reo Sle 
255: Foster, Com.,' 162. ——_—___ Maan ee, 
1936 (Pres.), Landon, ‘Rep,, 168,823; Roosevelt, 
Dem., 126, 333; Lemke, Union., 7,581; Thomas, 
Soc., 783; Colvin, Proh., 334; Browder, Com.,||Bristol..... 
257; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 129. mkesi oc. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 156,478; Willkie, || Essex... ... 
Rep., 165,951; Browder, Com., 411. = ae 


Maryland 
1948 «1944 bak 


Counties | Tru., ; Dewey, | Roos.,.| Dewey, 9 
ee eee Rep. (Demi Ree,’ i Buttolk. 105,671 
Faye PA ; 398 : 133,823] 106/757 

. Arundel.. | ——____|_____ 
Baltim’e Co. 3 "84 34'047 ||_Totals....{1, 151,788] 909,370|1,035,296 


Balto. City.. 1948 (President) —Wailace, Prog., 38,157; Teich | 
ert, Soc. Lab., 5,535; yee son, Proh., ; Seal | 
ee ee ‘Teichert, feed 
resident)—Teiche Soc, Labor: 
Watson, Proh., 973; Others, 266; Bl : 
2:703 1 878 Soldier vote included; no separate tabu 5, es 


~ 
ee pees? cites 


= 


sndatabein 


tht. 


| 


Dewey, — 
Dem, ener | 


Charles,.... 


tts (Continued) 


PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
(Pres.), Grant, Rep., 133,472; Greeley, Dem. 


(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep.. 


(Pres. Hancock, Dem., 111,960; Garfield, 
205; Weaver, Greenback, 4/548. 
Cleveland, Dem., 122 ,481; Blaine, 
: 4; St. John, Proh., 10,026; Butler, 
RY ave 433, 
a pete Cleveland, Dem., 151,905; Harrison, 
» 183,892; Fisk, Proh., 8,701. 
go Gres, Cleveland, Dem. “176, 858; Harrison, 
tea at Weaver, People’ S, 3,348; Bidwell, 
ic) 
ies, *) Bryan, Dem. and ray Pas. 's (Populist), 
5; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 11,809; 
Mckinley. sig a vue Levering, Proh., 3,060. 
00 Pres.) Dem., 157,016 McKinley, 
, 239,147; Woolley. Proh., 6,208; Debs, Soc. 


9,716 
904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 165, 722; Roosevelt, 
an a 822; esi Proh., 4, 086: Debs. Soc., 


ryan, pei; 155,543; Taft, Rep., 

ey Debs, Soc., 10,781. 

oa 2 173,408; Taft, Rep., 
a ae 48; "Roosevelt, ” Prog., +» 142, 298° Debs, Soc., 


16° ¢ ee, ), Wilson, Dem., 247,885; Hughes. Rep.. 

ae Hanly, Proh., 2,993; Benson, Soc., 11,058. 

- Pres.), Cox, Dem., 276,691; Harding, Rep., 

681, OBB: Debs, Soc. 3 32,267. 

B24 ays ), Coolidge, Rep., 703, hrf Davis, Dem., 

280,884; LaFollette, Prog., py "Foster, 

Workers, 2,637; Johns, Soc. abet 668. 

8 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 792,758; Hoover, Rep., 

775, 566; Thomas, Soc., 6,262; Foster, Com.. 

2,464; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 3 

932 ie y bad 148; Hoover, 
4 £08; Foster, 


36 aR Roosevelt, Dem., 942,716; Landon, 
Re 768,613;. Lemke, Union., 118,639; Thomas, 
5,111; Browder, ee 2,930; Aiken, Soc. 

3 Colvin, Proh.. 1,032, y 
Roosevelt, ae 1,076,522; Willkie, 
"939, 7100; Thomas, Soc., 4,091; Browder, 
3,806; *Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson, 


Michigan 


Com: 
Proh., 1 


United States—Presidential Election evans 


1876 (Pres), Tilden, Dem., 
166 Cooper, Greenback, 9,060; Smith, Proh. 


Re ran 
1880 (Pres.). Hancock, Dem., 131,301; 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep., 222,708: Weaver, People’s, 19, 931; Bidwell, 


1948 
Counties | Tru., | Dewey 
| Dem. Rep.. : 


Menominee 
Midland... . 
Missaukee. . 
Moonroe..,.. 
Montcalm, 
Montmor’ ney 
Muskegon. . 


pas 
55,272 
5738 
Neier 1,006 
ee: 2,611 
Osceola. , 1,276 1,338 
slarelete 285 785, 332, 
912 
Pe ae 8,511 
Presque Isle. 2,271 2,092 
Roscommon. t 84 


Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee. , 
St. Clair. 


Washtenaw. 
Wayne. 
Wexford... 


Totals... 1,003, 448/1,038,595|1,106,899|1 ,084,423 


1948 (@resident)—Wallace, Prog., 46,515; Watson; 


Proh., 13,052; Thomas, Soc., 6,063; Teichert, Soc. 
Lab, 1, 263; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 672; Scattering, Foy 


1944 (President)—Watson. Proh., 6,503; Thomas, 


ST VOTE OF MICHIGAN 


1872 (Pras) Greeley, Dem, and_ Lib., 
Grant, Rep., 136,199; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2/873! 


141,095; Hayes, Rep., 


Black, Proh., 1,271. 


Soc., 4,598; Smith, America First,’ 1,530; Teichert, 
Soc. Labor 1,264, Soldier vote ' included; no 
separate tabulation. 


77,020; 


Garfield, 


Rep., 1 on 190; Weaver, Greenback, 34, 895; Dow, 


Pro 


942 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; 


Rep., 192,669; St. John, Proh., 18,403; 
Greenback, 42,243. 


Rep., 6/387; Pata Proh., 20,945; 
United ceper 4 555. 


Proh., 20,857. 


Blaine, 
Butler, 


1888 pero Cleveland, Dem., 213,469; Harrison, 
Streeter, 


202,296; Harrison, 


1896 (Pres, }, Bryan, Dem. and People’s nen 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
ae aii. Roosevelt, Prog., 214,584; Debs, 


1904 (vres.), Parker, 
Rep., 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc., 


9,042. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep., 
335,580; Chafin, Proh.; 16,974; Debs, Soc., 

150,751; . Taft, Rep., 


237,268; Palmer, Nat’l] (Gold) Dem 


McKinley, Rep., 293,582; Levering, Proh., 6,846. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 211, 685; McKinley, 


Rep., 316,269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; 
135,392; Roosevelt, 


Soc., 2 826. 


Dem., 


Debs, 


11,586. 


Soce., 


pe (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 285,151; Hughes, He 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874,631; Davis, Dem., 
152,238; LaFollette, Prog., 122,014; Faris, Proh., 


5,330. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 965, 396; Smith, Dem., 


339,097; Hanly, Proh., 8,139; Benson, Soce., 


233,450; Harding, Rep., 


9,646; Debs, 


28,947; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 10,372. 


6, 085; Johns, Soc, -Lab., 


396,762; Thomas,  Soc., 3,516; oan 
2,881; Proh., 2,128: Soc. Lab., 


Soc., 


Com., 


1932 (Pres.), "Roosevelt, Dem., But, 700; Hoover, 


Soc 
1936 “pres J, Roosevelt, Dem., 


739, 894: Thomas, Soc., 39,205; 


Foster, 


9,318; ‘Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reynolds, 


1,041; Harvey, Lib., 


217. 
1, 016,794; Landon, 


=, 699,733; Lemke, Union., 75, 795; Thomas, 
Soce., 8,208: Browder, Com., 3,384; Aiken, Soc. 


Lab., 600: Colvin, Proh., 579. 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1, Ee 991; 
Rep., 1 039, 917; Thomas, Soc., 7,593; Browder, 
Com. ; 8345 Babson, Proh., 1, 795; Aiken, Soc: 


Lab., 


Willkie, 


a] 


aa Dem., ibe tone 5 
: Fisk, Proh., 15,311; Streeter, 
La 103i. 


(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 100,920 
“Re tia go5- Ww Weaver, 107,077; Sidwell, 
1896 (Pres.), B ape and People’s (Populist) 

Sots,  'sekiniey 193.503; | Levert 
1900 Breg). 901:" 
Bee. : is a Bega D 


Parker, Dem., 55,187; Rooseve! 
zp 218: F716,651; Swallow, Prok., 6,352; Debs, Be 


Qa De omnes, Eat 
¢) B 
Wilson, Dem!, 106,426; Tak, R 
o. a Roosevelt, ' Prog., 125,856; Debs, 


1916 (Pres. eure "Brod. ba als hes, 
17 se 8 Be 


* 


Brown...... 
Carlton..... 
Carver..... 
Cass 


er) 


Paige sa 


PROMO Root 
Leal 


WoO 
ekans3 
SS 


100 

-_ 

© 
> 


3 


©0000. 


BNINTOTO) SID Dr C2 09 


_ 
ny 
LO ROO OOD OO bet 


many 
Seeeeeaee 
ng 


56,106, h 
1924’ (Pres.), Stee Rep., tot pepe t 
Prog., 339,192; Davis. Dem., 55,913 - 
Workers, 4.427: Johns, Soc.-Lab., 1,855. 4 
1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., -560 977: Smith, a en 
396,451; ‘Thomas, ' Soc., 6,774; “Foster, Com 
4,853; Industrial,’ 1,921. 4} 

1932 (Pres.): velt, Dem., 600,806; Hoo) e 
Rep., 363.959: Thomas, Soc., 25.476: 2 
Com., 6,101; Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 5,731; femme : 
Lake, ...... 2, Ind., 770. 3 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 698,811; Land 

REP 350,461; Lemke, Union. -» 14,296; Thoms 

, 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574; Aiken, Soe), 


961. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 644,196; Willki 
Rep., 596,274; Thomas, Soc., 5,454; Browde 
Com., 2,711; Aiken, Ind., 2,553. : 


Sore 
bt GO 0 bet 


erry} 


Ne Coe bom et 


Mississippi 


1948 


Tru., | Roos., 
m. De 


Ramsey..,. 
Red Lake... 
Redwood... 
Renyville.... 
Rice. 


Humphreys. 
Issaquena.. . 
Itawamba... 


4 
Yellow Med. 


Totals. 692,966| 483,617] 589,864] 527,416 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 27,866; Thomas, 
Soc., 4,646; Teichert, Soc. Lab., st eos Dobbs, Soc, 
Workers, 606. 

1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 5,073; Teichert, 


“ Ind. Gov’t, 3,176. Soldier vote - 
rate tabulation. 2 itichideds ease 


PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Li! 
Rep., 55,708, b., 35,211; Grant 


cs Lae “tt ll lll ei Tha 


ia 


iT i (Continued) 1948” 1944 


inties - Thur. Tru. Roos,, | Dewey, 
.| States’| Dem? Dem, Rep. 


Totals.. 167,538 19, 384 158,515 3,742 
1948 @resident)—Dewey, Rep., 5,043; Wallace, 


25. 

toad ( (President)—Regular Democrats, 9,964; In- 
pendent Republican, 7,859. Soldier vote included; 
separate tabulation. 

biog PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI 

72 (Pres.), eeeley: Dem, and Lib., 47,288; 
Grant, Rep., 82,175. 

da.c0s. He Tilden, Dem,, 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 


-(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 75,750; Garfield, 
34,854; Weaver. Greenback, 5,797 


‘D., . K 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem,, 16,510; Blaine, 


Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison, 

120; Fisk Proh., 

Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 
42; Weaver, People’s, 10, 102; Bidwell, 


roh., 995. 
96 (Pres ye BEY: Dem. and RBeople’s (Populist), 
33, 193; etme: ‘Nat'l (Gold). Dem.,. 1,071;- Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 5, 123; Levering, Proh., 85. 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley, 


302 63,374; Roosevelt, 
, 60,287; Taft, “Rep. 
363; Debs, Soc., 978. 


2 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep., 

oop 5; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,601. 
6 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. , 80, 422; Hughes, Rep. as 
,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. 

20. (Pres. ); Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, ‘Rep., 


1,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639. 
24 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 100,475; Coolidge, 
lige 8,546; LaFollette, Prog., 3,494. 

ae ‘Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., 


440, 1685 Hoover, 


ea res.), : roosevelt, Dem.,, 168, eae Willkie, 
d. Rep., 4,550; Rep., 2,814; total, 7,364. Thomas, 


oc., 103 
he Missouri 
e 1948 


Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


1944 


opunties 


United Shite Preston tal Election: ers 


Mississippi. - 
Moniteau... 
Monroe. 


ip! 
St. Charies, ' 


St. Clair 


St. Francois. 
Ste. Sener: ; 


St. Louis. 


aie. wn. ? ae ss 
es a] ii . 


ee 


SOCOM 
NOD 
r= O00 


Nw 
wnt 


752 
Missouri (Continued) 1948 
eee panes Rene 
Webster. 3,292 3,681 
Worth, aks 1,563|- 1,162 
x bis Ce 220/654 _ 120; 656 
Totals. ..| 917,315] 655,039| 807,357| 761,175 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 3,998; Thomas, 
1a’ (Prestient)— Thomas, Soc., 1,750; Watson, 
44 "(President )— as, a 
Proh., 1,175; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 221. Soldier 
vote incl ded no separate tabulation. 
AST VOTE OF MISSOURI 
1872 (Pres)” Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 151,434; 
Grant, Rep., 119,116; O’Conor, Lab. Rep., 2,429. 
1876 (Pres. hs Tilden, Dem., 203.077; Hayes, Rep., 
145,029; Cooper, Greenback, 3,498. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 208,609; Garfield, 
Rep., 153,567; Weaver, Greenback, 35,135. 
235,988; Blaine, 


“y - 


1888 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 261,943; Harrison, 
Rep., 236,2 


52; Fisk, Proh., 4,539; Streeter, U. 
Lab., 


1892 Sree Clevelana, Dem., 268,188; Harr: 
: an Weaver, Peoples’, 41,213; atawell 


Ren aA 22 f 
Pro! 
1896 ies.) Bry ryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
6; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,363; 
Mikictey, Rep., "239, 333; Levering, Proh., 2,462, 
1860 (Pres, )—Bryan, Dem., 351,922; McKinley, 
aay 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965: Debs, Soc., 


139. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt 
Rep., 321,449: Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., 


1908. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, Rep. 
347,203; Chafin, Proh., 4,231; Debs. Soc., 15,431. 
é ies aa Wilson, Dem., 330,746; Taft, Rep., 
loosevelt, Prog., 124,371; Debs, Soc., 


1918 iiites. ), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, Rep., 
369,339; Hanly, Proh., 3, 84 Benson, Soc., 14,612. 
teas 574,799; Harding, Rep., 


7 5,142; Debs, Soc.. 
20,242; "Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,291. 

1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 648486: Davis, Dem., 
572,753; LaFollette, Prog., 84,160; Faris, Proh., 
1,418; Johns, Soc. “-Lab., "909: Wallace, Comm: 
Land, 259. 

ard (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 834,080: Smith, Dem. a 

pea. 862: Thomas, Soc., 3,739; Reynolds, Soc., 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025,406; Hoover, 
Rep., 564 4,713; Thomas, Soc., 16, 374; Upshaw, 
a sa Foster, Com., 568; Reynolds, Soc. 


1936 et Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111,403; Landon. 
Rep., 697,891; Lemke, Union., 14, 630; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,454; Colvin, Proh., 908; Browder, Com., 
417; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 292. 

1940 een Roosevelt, Dem., 958,476; Willkie, 
Rep., 871 (009; Thomas, aes 226; Babson, Proh., 


1,809; Aiken, Soc. Lab 
Montana 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Beaverhead. 1,356 1,583 1,263 
Big Horn... 328 1,334 1,289 
Blaine,..... 1,669 997 1,469 
Broadwater. 536 704 558 
Carbon..... 1,997 1,901 2,073 
Carter. 568 501 610 
Cascade. 12,082 6,830 10,924 
Chouteau. . 83 1,118 1,906 
Custer...... 2,359 1,845 2,038 
Dantels,.... 826 624 824 
Dawson. 1,397 1,555 1,362 
Deer Lodge. 3,862 2,036 4,347 
Fallon...... 623 678 494 
Fergus. .... 3,059) 2,411 3,164 
Flathead... . 4,546 24 3,608 
Gallatin. ... 548 4,220 3,479 
Garfield. ... 451 » 601 478 
Glacier. .... 2,238 1,238 2,142 
Gold'n Very 29 352 266 
Granite... 56 659 574 
on tea Seer ohe 3,321 1,645 2,986 
836 750 80: 
agien Basin 934 609 1,049 
Pe recthse wy 2,177 2,295 1,750 
Lewisé atk 4,745 5,174 4,737 
berty..... 542 354 440 
Lincoln sialeiate 1,689 1,079 1,445 
Madison... . 1,006 1,300 1,022 
McCone..,. 702 518 763 


ses 


, 6,42 
1,010 1, 
2,461 2,245 ; 
"214 
{964 pr Uoo 
902) & 890 
784 476 B50 
Powell...... 1,163) 1,527 2 | : 
Ravalll..... ea ae 2, 
Richland + +; Ar 
Roosevelt 1,142 1,848 ‘ 
Rosebud 1,106 1,114 1, 
Sanders. 1,19 1,184 1,0 
Sheridan. 699 1,713) it 
Silver Bow. 7,30 13,228 7, 
Stillwater 1,137 934 1 f 
Sweet Grass. 843 533 897, 
ee ia) aml aT 
‘oole. : ‘ 
253) 282) 28F 
\ Pree 1,375 2,196 ; i 
Wheatland 780 733 767 
Wibaux... .. 421 425 
Yellowstone. 10,342 8,140 8,7 
Totals... 96,770| 112,556 93,163 
1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 7,313; Thomas, 
Soc., 695; Watson, P. . 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1, 296; Watson, 
Proh,, 340. -Soldier vote included; no separate 
tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF MONTANA 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; Harrison, 
Rep., 18,851; Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell, 


Pro: ig. 
15a, (Pies. eT: Rep., 10,494; Bryan, Dem, 
ahs ai wevering, Proh., 186. 
1900 Ceres! Morini Rep, 25,373; Bryan, Dem., 
37,145; Woolley, 
1904 Pres.), Roosevelt Oe bat 933; "Parker, Dem., 
,T13; Swallow, Soha’ 33 38; De 
20°38: Taft, Rep. 


Pres. B ae 

§ Ron er OU Debs, Soc., 5,855. 

ee iitcon: Dem, 27,941; BRS Rep., 

Roosevelt, ‘Prog., 22,456; ~ Debs, Soc., 
0c, 8.604 


885. 
1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. a eS: Hug! 
66, 750; Roosevelt, Prog., Benson, Soc. 
1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem.; rb Rep., 
30: Christensen, F. 4 
1924 *(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 74,138; " LaFollette, 
Prog., 61,105; m., ,805; 
Workers, 357; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 2 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., ey 300; Smith, Dem., 
ape ay Thomas, rect 1,667; Pet iee a 
res.), Rooseve m., ‘oover, 
Rep. Sia Soc., 7,891; ‘Foster, Com., 
159,690; Landon, 
; Thomas, S 
1,066: sha is Com., aes: “Colvin, Proh., 224. 
raat 145, 698; Willkie, , 


homas, Soc., 1,443; Babson, P: 
664; "Browder, Com., '489, ee 


; Foster, 


3. 


Nebraska 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru,, | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem Rep. m, Rep 
4,652 5,560 4,612 7,165 | 
1,873 2'868| - 1,618 3,888 5 
147 199 153 “268 } 
229 309 154 37: 
248 252 248 368 
1,778 2,235 1,665 2,865 
2,023 2,351 1,736 994 
1,035 1,060 895 1,456 | 
700 1,174 745 1,549 
3,716 4,862 3,852 073 | 
,900} ,656 2,162 3,189 
2,605 2,105 2,922 2,493 5 
3,041 527 3,144 4,588 
2,578 2,616 1,839 3,616) 
73 1,094 648 1,4445 
1,492 2,141 1,371 2,314 
139 2,161 1,752 2,654) 
1,589 2,511 1,530 3,375 
1,897 1,928 2,178 2,3145 
1,657 2,930 1,401 4,008 
3,356 4,057 3,321 5,330) 
2,372 1,379 1,989 1,703 
1,499 2,399 1,447 2,7477) 
2,603 4,203 2,270 5,017 > 
412 1,043 406 1,1254 
1,722 oe 1,463 2,382: 
4,870 »278 6,803), 
49/258 a7. 78 63,762] 68,4 


47; De 
585 


S yh., HB: 
(Pres.), e. 218, 
137, 289° 2, Seale ee 106 701; 


a (Pres. Y, ‘Hoover, R 349,745; it] 
97.950; Thomas, Soc. 3,434," ae = 
ae ten, 20 Tes. a Bers tel Dem., 

(bres i 


- Nevada 
1948 
Counties Pru. Dewey, 


Churchill. .. 
Clark 


ee 2 287) 
\Totals. 31, 291| 29,3571 | 


1948 (President) Wallace, Prog., 1,469. 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; Bro sepa- 
rate tabulation. 


a S brat A PAST VOTE OF NEVADA 
4 Pareto a . 1’866 17304] 1872 ees. .); Grant, Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem. 


Li 
1876 (Pres.), “Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep., 
1880. (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep., 


1884: (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep., 
uti er, Greenback, 26. 
1888 Pies). ‘Cleveland, Dem.,’ 5,149; Harrison, 
7,088; Fisk, Proh., 

1890 tpres:), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep., 
2,711; Weaver, People’s, 7,264: Bidwell. Proh., 89. 
1896 (Pres. ), _Bivan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), 
76; McKinley, Rep., 1,938. 


Se! y 657 9 87) 1900, { (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., 
Stes oat soo 1 1904 ii oe Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep.. 


1908 (Pres). Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft, Rep., 
10,775; Debs, Soc., 2,103. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3, 196; 
Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; "Debs, Soc., "3,313. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., a 7116; Hughes, Rep., 
12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348: Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
a eit ae ds, cox Dem, 0 ,851; Harding, Rep., 

Peer Py a ebs, Soc., 1, 
264,774 233,246) 329,880 || 1994’ (Pres.), ‘Coolidge, Rep, 11.243; LaFollette 


Prog, 9,769; Davis, Dem A 
1948 President)—No minor parties listed. sas a 
1944 (Gresigen’) Re mt vote included; no sepa- || 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem., 


gesesapulation. 1932’ (Pres. Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 
Rep 
PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA 1936 Nr), Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon, 
Yr 18,329; Greeley, Dem.|} Rep., 
1872 aie. Yy 3: et Saati a 1940. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 31,945; Willkie, 
1816 (eres. Ds Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rep., Rep., 21, 229, 
31,916; ea Greenback, 2/320: Smith, Proh. 


1,59! 
Tes. Hancock, Dem., 28, 523; Garfield, 
“a ‘aie ray Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow, 


9. 
Cleveland, Dem., 54,391; Blaine, 
“Rep., 12; St. John, Proh., 2,899, 

1883 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., "80,542: Harrison, 
Rep., 108,425; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U. Belknap.... 


New Hampshire 


1948 1944 


Counties Tru., 
De 


Dewey, | Roos., pevews 
Rep. Dem. Rep. 


7,152 5,325 6,188 


226. @arroll, ... «3 2,461 5 
1893. (Pres, ye Cleveland, Dem. “», 4,943; Harrison, i 7/098 81334. 
Rep., 87,227; Weaver, People’ Oy 83,134; Bidwell, 709 £209 


Proh., 4,902. 

1896 (Pres. , Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), Hill’ boro’gh. 
pe ars Bevan, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,885; || Merrimack.. 
McKinley, Rep., "103, 064; win er Proh., 2, 040, Rockingh’m. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, Rep..||Stafford. ... 9,988 
121,835; ‘Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Soc., 823.}/Sullivan.... 6,003 5,972 5,935 

1904 (Fres. ), Parker, Dem., 52, 921; Roosevelt, ‘Rep. oe = : 

138,558; Bwallow, Proh., 6, 323; Debs, Soc., 7,412.11 Totals. 107,995! 121,2991 119,663] 109,916 


"Tat, Rep., 
oe i. ft SebE 2a 1948 PTC LR Prog., 1.970; Thomas, 
Soc., 86; eben Soc. Lab., 83; Thurmond, States’ 


ats, 
-1944 (eresident)—Thonias, Soc., 46, Soldier 
yote included; no separate tabulation. ; : 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 
New New Hampshire (Continued) 1908 . Bryan, Dem., 182 
"PAST VOTE OF sand Lia Spent wee cig iain’ Pron 
P Greeli Dem . Dem., 0 
hen, 37.108; O'Conor, Lab. Ret., 100; Black,|| 88.8345 It, Prog.. 145, 
1876 (Pres.}, Tilden, Dem., 38,510; alee Rep., ie Sieg: 


o40 ; Henly, Prob. po igt:, 

(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, || 1920, (eres. age a 

ode. “Ee tbe: Weaver, Greenback, ‘528; Dow, 11,87 7 Wa F-Lab, 
; Ce. 


Proh., 180. 1924" (Pres.) 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep., 
ae 34.5 John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Green- ter 


552. 
1888 Pres, be Cleveland, Dem.,, 43,456; Harrison, i 
R . ‘Fisk, Proh., 1,593; Streeter, United wo tn, Dem, 168 517; oor 


an 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 43,081; Harrison, Pte “Pres. ds, Roosevelt, Dem. 


Rep., 45,658; Weaver, People’s, 293; Bidwell, ba wit y 0: ee 
Proh.,. 1, 387. . f 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), pee olds, Soc. Lab., 0085 i Goshen, 


oes 
21,650; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 57,444; Levering, Proh., 825. Fae) Sonera ee iar 
1900 (Prés.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep., ; 3.898: Browder ae 1,390; "Colvin, Prob., 
54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; Debs, Soc., 790. 5 . Soc. Dab. 
1904 (Pres,), Parker, Dem., 33,905: Roosevelt, Rep., ? = 
; Swallow, Proh., 749; Debs, Soc.,' 1,090. , 
5 Taft,~ gee = 


43,725; Hanly, Proh., i 2 
1920 Getes: De eo ‘Dem. Counties 


95, Debs, Soc., 1,234. Dem. De 
1924" ies. eS Goclidge, fMen.. 98/576; Davis) Demon ..—-! | eee 
57,201; LaFollette, Prog., 8,993. Bernalillo... 


_ 
_ 


ww we we ee 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 115,404; Smith, Dem., 
80,715; Thomas, Soc,, 455; Foster, Com., 173. 
1932" (P: Tes, ), Roosevelt, Dem., 100, 680; Hoover, 
Rep., 103,629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 


1936 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 108.460; Landon, 
nee ee 2; Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder, 


1940 veres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 125,292; Willkie, 
Rep., 110,127. 


RE 
[a7] 
25 


6 


Pee 
paket 
00 

oo 


New Jersey . 


36 
See pe Paso 1a 
1948 1944 1,383 1/074 
ee al saga need 1,42. 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 2'210 ee 7 
Dem. _ Rep. Dem. Rep. 1,892 1,467 
Atlantic. ... 25,313} 31,608] 28,972] 25,593 TP = ote eae. 
Bergen. .... 695132] 142'657| 76,350] 142/836 Roosevelt... 2°359 161 
Burlington, . 20801] 21,183] 22/623 18,765 || Sandoval. __ 1,354 1928: 
Camden.... 66,388} 51,977) 85,691 42,197/}San Juan... 1,093 1.4385 
Cape May 6,031} 11,227) 6,835} —_8,252// San Miguel. 4,684] 4,014: 
Cumberland. 15,195} 16,556} 15,674] 14,477]|| Sant@ Fe... 4'915 5.482. 
SSEX., . 1 166,963) 174,320] 178,989 1.008 1112 
Gloucester 19,47 17,758 7 1'967 2'030 
Hudson 111,113] 191,354) 117,087 2°525 2 55 
Hunterdo 10,654 6,774 ; 1438 2'01 y 
Miaaiescs,” 49,810] 60/304] a5;932||UMOB.---- F350] 1608 
Middlesex, .. R f 5,232 : 4 
Memmouthe: 30,507 22,908 34,720 49,349 Valencia... . Sy 2,461 2,76 
orris i 2, 21,45: 39,732 = 
Ocean... *! 6366] 16/740 7'683] ~ 13, sPOCGIN sil TOR EEE 50,339 eee 
Passaic... .. 60,147 59,675] ~68,737 67,856 1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 1,037; Watson, 
Salem,.... 9,278 8,961 10,345 7'942\|Proh., 127; Thomas, Soc., 83; Teichert, Soc. Lab.. 
Somerset, . 14,104 22,034 14,467 20,266 || 49. 
Sussex...... 4,527 9,269 5,237 8,817 1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 148. Soldier 
Union... .....:. 66,759 87,402 75,969 86,543 || vote included: no separate tabulation. 
Warren..... 9,972 10, 558 10,024 10,714 PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO 
Totals. 895,455 981, 124 987,874 961, 335|| 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep.. 
1948 (President) —Wallace, Prog... 42,083; Watson; 17,800; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347; Debs, Soc., 2.859 


Proh., 10,593; ‘Thomas, So¢., 10,521; Dobbs, Soc. || ‘928 (ites) wocn, Baa 33,693; Hughes, coe 
Workers,. 5,825; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 3,354. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46, 668; Harding, Ri 
1944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Labor., 6,939: 7,634; Christensen, FcLab.. 1,097 By: CE 
Watson, National Proh., 4,255; Thomas, Soc., 3,358. ai (Pres.), Coolidge, Re 54, 745; + D is, D 
og egieies, vote g{imeluded in totals)—Roosevelt. 48,542: LaFollette, Srogs., 9843. ay es 
SWF 7. Sa 136. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 6 
gob vote OF NEW JERSEY 48, ann: es Com., 158. 0.815 5° Santee 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 91,656; Greeley, Dem,|/1932 (P res.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,089; Hoo ; 
and Lib., 76,456. Rep., 54,217; Thomas, Soc., 1,776; "Harvey, Lin! 
1976 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem.. ieee Foster, eee - : 
,962. (Pres ooseve Dem., 105,838; Lan 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 122, oe Garfield, Rep., 61,710; Lemke, Union, 924; Thomine) son 
Rep., 120,555; Weaver, Greenback, 2,617. 343: Browder. Com., 43. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 127, aaa: Blaine, |} 1940. SEE Be Roosevelt, Dem., 103,699; Willkie 
Rep., 123,433; St. John, Proh., 6,153; Butler, Rep., 79,315. 
Greenback, 3,456. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151,508; Harrison, 
Rep., 144 360; Fisk, Proh., 33 
1892 Pres.) Cleveland. Dem., 27, 066; Harrison, 
Rep., 156,1! Bidwell, Proh., 8,133. Counties Tru., | 
1896 Cres: ) cae Dem. and "peapis? s (Populist) , Dem 
53 almer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,378; ||——————— 
os Rep., 221,371; Levering, Proh., 5,617, || Albany 
1900 (Pres Bryan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, Rep., || Allegan: 
221,754; Woolley, Proh.. 7,190: Debs, Soc., 4,611.||Broome..... 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164,367; Roosevelt, Cattaraugus, 
ae 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6.845; Debs, Soc.,||Gayuga..... 


’ 


Dewey, 


Rene: <i 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Chautauqua, 30" 121] 297969 


saeeeiatiaaementie ee eg SEO ee a ois They | ee | 


1944 


Dewey 
Rep. 


22,198 
are 


WEY, 
ep. 


0O8., 
em, 


Richmond ens 


Greater 
N.Y. C... |1,403,379) 1,108,288] 1,347,754 


Fotals .. .|2,557,64212,841,163|2,478,59812,987,647 


Total eas vote (1948) 2,780,204. 
Total Roosevelt vote (1944) 3,304,238. 


| 1948. (President)—Truman, Liberal, Outside New 
York City, 29,396; Greater New York City, 193,166; 
Total, 222,562. 
| Total Truman Vote—Democrat. 2,557,642; Liberal 
$222,562. Grand Total, 2,780,204. 
allace, American Labor, Outside New York 
era 204; Greater New York City, 422,355. Total 
9 


29,508 


39,539 


1,271,287 


9, 


Thomas, Soc., 40,879; Teichert, Ind. Gov’t., 2,729; 
Dobbs, Soc. Worker, 2,675. Blank, void and scat- 
| tering, 97,318. State total, 6,274, 527, - 
) 1944 (President)—Roosevelt, Outside’ New York 
‘city: American Labor, 107,814; Liberal, 23,080. 
Greater New York City: American Labor, 388, 591; 
‘§Liberal, 306,155. 
} Total Roosevelt vote: Democrat, 2,478,598; Amer- 
Be 304-33 Labor, 496,405; Liberal, 329, 235, Grand Total, 
3 238. 
pbeichert, Indust. Govt., 14,352; Thomas, Soc., 
0.553. 
Soldier vote (included in totals): Roosevelt, Up- 
ta Dem 75,760; American Labor, + 957; 
iberal, 220. New York City: Dem., 145,073; Amer- 
ifiean. Labor, 29,434; Liberal, 2,235. Totals: Demo- 
erat, 220,833; American Labor, 31,391; Liberal, 2,- 
5. Grand Total: 254,459. 
Dewey, Rep., Upstate 84, ‘ic New York City, 
(56,887. Grand "Total, 151,011 


PAST VOTE OF NEW "YORK STATE 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 387,281; 
} Grant, Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,454. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 521, ee Hayes, Rep., 
erga Cooper, Greenback, 1/987 
880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 534, 511; 
Rep., 555,544; Weaver, Greenback, 12.37 


nee, 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem.,‘ 563, 154; Blaine, 
562,005; St. Ff > > 
Hep., 562,005; 5 aa John Proh., 25,006: Butter, 


1888 (Pres.), Glevelana a mani 965: Har 
Rep.; .338; Fisk, Pron. 231: Burecter, O: 
626; Cowdrey, U. tnd. 


Lab., Me 
1892 (Pres. , Cleveland, pene 5 ooos Bet 

Bee eee oe Weaver, People’ Me eRe: Harrison, 
1896 (Pres.), pehest Dem. and People’. 

551,513; Palm pone (Gold), Dent - om ata: 
McKinley, Ren’, "519,838 Lee Proh., 16,086, 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan 678,425; McKinley, 
Rep. 1822, “013: Woolley, Proh,, 22,077: Debs. Soc., 


8 
1904" (Pres.), 


Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevel 
Rep., Bo 338: Swallow, Proh., «20, en Debs, 
1908 (pres). Bryan, Dem., 66 : 
1913 (pre Hedin, Poh, DB 8 ie, 8 Sec, 28, i 
res.), on em., 55,475: % t, 
,428: Roosevelt, Prog.,. 3 jo2i; att, 83, a8; 


69,115; “Roosevelt, Prog., 
1920) Mes neve ae 45,044. 238; H 
Tes OX, m arding, ; 
871,167; Watkins, Proh., 19,653; Debs, Re, 
203, 201; Christensen, F.-Lab., 18,413. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950, 796; Coolidge, Rep., 
en is 7usPallette, Prog., 268.5 Rae age gene: 
: ,783; Johnson 
res. oover, e 344; Smith, Dem, 
2,089,863; ‘Thomas, te 07,332; 3 Enlai ‘S06. 


ie ae aa eet Bee 
» Rep. Om; 

86,879; Browder, Com., 35,609 oe ee 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 2,834 500; Smenicen 


Labor, 417,418; total, 3,251,918; Willkie, . Re 
ey aan 478; Thomas, Soc. ; 18,950; Babson, Proh. 
North Carolina 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., Dewey, | Roos., |Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Alamance... 8,287 5,124 9,184 4,976 
Alexander... 2,057 2,314 2,282 2,97 
Alleghany... 1,667 ,374 1,810 1,495 
Amnson....-. 2,692 447 3,582 510 
ASDO oo) o's Jy 4,633 4,266 4,363 4,524 
Avery...... 933 2,995 838, 3,178 
Beaufort 4,675 1,055 4,706 1,133 
Bertie...... 3,034 85 3,142 124 
Bladen..... 2,831 500 2,542 731 
Brunswick. . 2,052 1,89 2,346 1,997 
Buncombe. . 17,072 11,460} 20,878 9,398 
Burke.... 3226 ,374 6,795 855 
Cabarrus. 5,059 4,294 9,064 4,233 
Caldwel 5,033 4,987 5,419 4,365 
Camden.... 576 127 722 193 
Carteret. .\.. 3,491 1,520 3,489 1,566 
Caswell... .. 1,651 351 1,923 492 
Catawba... . 8,844 9,471 10,146 7,211 
Chatham... 3,396 2,00: 3.856 2,431 
Cherokee... 2,771 2,615 2,582 2,625 
Chowan 1,070 12 1,314 166 
(3) een 1,307 1,213 1,245 1,263 
Cleveland 6,039: 1,905 8,170 2,636 
Columbus... 5,511 105) 5,717 552 
Craven..... 5,039 745 4,872 826 
Cumberland, 4,996 1,741 6,615 2,014 
Currituck... 1,144 130 1,049 231 
Daress 727. 0: 80: 373 966 259 
Davidson 7,991 8,539 9,455 9,445 
Davie. ..... 1,917 2,679 2,266 3,244 
Duplin..... 5,866 1,024 5,464 1,437 
Durham.. 11,530 4,531 12,763 3,690 
Edgecombe 6,410 478 6,762 10,014 
Forsyth.. 12,201 10,147] 16,390) 10,014 
Franklin 4,538 234 3,96 289 
Gaston 8,966 6,180 13,744 6,023 
Gates 939 89 ,105 153 
Graham. 1,527 1,115 1,889 1,356 
Granyille 3,513 334 3,215 325 
Greene..... 2,687 65 2,528 113 
Guilford 17,224 14,167} 23,495) 12,962 
Halifax..... 6,172 505 6,989 440 
Harnett.... 6,608 1,985 6,579 3,191 
Haywood... 7,373 2,684 7,755 2,919 
Henderson. . 3,311 4,971 5,679 4,613 
Hertford.... 2,165 196 1,996 125 
Moke... ..\.'. 1,339 142 5182 160 
Hyde...... 800 214 924 323 
Tredell...... 5,761 4,441 8,358 4,864 
Jackson 4,005 2,520 4,109 2,694 
Johnston, 9,188 3,211 8,282 4,423 
JONES....... 1,238 113 1,221 Qi 

insite. 3,234 871 3,448 808 
Lenoir...... 5,445 515 5,253 554 
Lincoln.,... 3,570 3,635 4,168 3.678 


. ee ae , = 


756 
N. Carolina (Cont'd) 3 1948 1944 
Counties “Tru, ‘Dewey, Roos., , 
| Dem. Rep. Dem. Der” 
Macon..... 2,785 2,388 2,855 2,510 
dison...:| 2'588| 31341 220i] 4.388 
4,636 163 4,408) 133 
3,805 709 4,008 2,258 
4,353 11,518 25,950 9,434 
818 908 1,024 3,192 
2,165 1,975 2,665 963 
3,341 2,719 3,711 2,663 
7,590 684 eee 76 
5,364 3,162 9,476 2,829 
3,591 179 3,470 172 
3,318 316 2,711 433 
3,523 1,813 3,274 1,467 
1,370 685 1,295 719 
1,976 701 2,540 860 
1,334 304 1,732 441 
849 135. 960. 266 
3,087 480 2,507 607 
8,519 602 8,556. 495 
2,078 1,636 2,340 1,678 
aa 067 8,372 7,277 768 
Richmond. 4,376 866 5,394 938 
Robeson. . 7,056 1,036) 7,278 1,118 
Rockingham 8,553 936 8,755 3,024 
6,799 122 9,721 862 
992 4,342 7,379 4,698 
4,932 4,220 062 
359 2,372 303 
5,902| 5,499) 6,083 
8,291 4,110 3,376 
4,643 7,679 5,116 
1,389 2,110 1,505 
2,861 3,019 2,251 
336 611 281 
738 5,729 1,114 
549 4,110 2, 
4,850 18,050 
192 2, 
333 1,782 
3,851 3,214 
asai| B78 
234 1 
3.a1| S470] 4,902 
631 if 139: 
2,282 3,301 2,402 


258,572| 527,399| 263,155 


459,070) 


Totals. ..| 


1948 (President)—Thurmona, States’ 
69,652; Wallace, Prog., 3,915. 


1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; 
separate tabulation. 


Rights, 
no 
PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant 

Rep., 94,769. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep., 
108,417. 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 124,208; Garfield, 


Rep., 115,874; Weaver, Greenback, 1,126 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 142,592; Blaine, 
Rep., 125,068; St. John, Proh...454. 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 
Rep., 13 
Labor, 4 


1892 Sea ae ), Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; Harrison, 
Rep., 100,565; Weaver, People’s, 44, 132; Bidwell, 
Proh., 12.630 

1896 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem, and Peonle’y 
174,488; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 
ley, Rep. +, 166, 243; Levering, Proh., 

1900 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; wae Rep., 
133,081; Woolley, Proh,, 1,009. 

1904 (Pres,), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 82,625; Swallow, Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 124. 

gn08 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep. 

114,937; Debs, Soc.. 378. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft. Rep., 
29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69, 130; Debs, Soc., 1,025. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; Hughes, Rep., 
120,890; Hanly, Proh., 53: Berger, Soc., 509, 
1920 (Pres.), Cox,'Dem., hte 447; Harding, Rep., 
232,848; Watkins, Proh., -'Debs, Soc., 446. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., Bs 270; Coolidge, Rep., 
ie 153; LaFollette, Prog., 6,651; Faris, Proh., 
1 


-, 148,336; Harrison, 
4,784; Fisk, Proh., 2,789; Streeter, United 


ane ulist) , 
 MeKin- 


ee (ren) Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 208,344; Thomas, Soc., 5,591. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 616,141; Landon, 
Rep., 223, 283: Thomas, Soc., 21; Browder, Com., 
ret liemke, Union., 


1940 ae moosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 213, 


497,566; Hoover, 


609,015; ‘Willkie, 


United SieesPresidentat Becton Returns _ 


aa so hk ain or 3 Y 


3,388 2,92 
1,920 2,261 
372 209, 
2,513) 1,953) 
723) 609 
$049] S081 
11,430} 10,390) 
1,864) 2,274 
1,774 1,339 
981 1,513 
‘7 = 919 
2,223) 656 
938 1,102 
788, 443 
6,374 7,707 
1,555 410 
1,036 1,228 
1,517 554 
1,510 693 
1,999 1,422 
1,585 294 
MeHenry. ae 2,578 1,934 
Mcintosh... 2,203) 226 
McKenzie... 1,168) 1,592 
McLean. . 2,762 2,326 
Merecer..... 2,219 445 
Morton. . 3,607 1,850 
Mountrall. 1,395 1,981 
Nelson. .... 1,672 1,925) 
2 ; 749 219 
2,406 2,903 
1,738 1,307 
2,891 2,539 
1,772 1,639 
$12} _1,095 
3,448 3,192 
S T'3e7| 1/438 
argent..... K 
Sheridan... . 1,554 386 
i 667 445 
447 439 
3,222 1,534 2,85 
1,052 1,320 3 
4,208 3,243) 4,2 
1,145) 1,185 1,097 
2,328 2,479 2,3700 
2,646 4,747 2,471 
i 5,514 5,822 5,514) 
Wells 2,385 1,55’ 2,5299 
Williams. , 2,133 3,748 2,21 
ipeeneuarie| Ubanesee as 1k os 
Totals. 95,812| 115,139| 100,144| 118,535) 


ans 
sp (President)—Wallace, Prog., 8,391; Thomas) 
Soc., 1,000; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 374 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 943; ‘Watson, 


|Proh., 549, Soldier vote included; no separate 
tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


1892 Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 17,506; Weaver? 
People’s, 17,700; Bidwell, Proh., 899. The Demo- 
crats fused with the People’s Party. 


tog (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) ) 
10,686; McKinley, Rep., 26,335. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, Rep,, 
.898; Woolley, Proh., 735: Debs, Soc., 520. 


fot (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep., 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., 2,117 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 32,885; Taft, Rep., 
57,680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 29.555: Taft, Re 
23,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25.726; Debs, Soc., 6,966! 


pyres (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep., 


1920 es ), Cox. Dem.. 37,422; Harding, 
160.072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, 
Prog., 89,922; Davis, 
Workers, 370. 

1938 irae Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem., 

6,648; Thomas, Soc., 842; Foster, Com., 936 


ies (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 71,772; Harvey, Lib., 
3,521; Foster, Com., 830. 


1936 (Pres.), Rookevelt, Dem., 163,148; Landon} 
Rep., 72,751; Lemke, Union., 36,708; Thomas 
Soe., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh, 


Rep., 


Rep., 


94,931; LaFolleite 
Dem., 


13,858; Foster ‘ 


178,350; Hoover 
1,817; Thomas, Soc.| 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem,, 124,036; Willie. 
Rep., 590; Thomas, Soc., 1,279; Knutson, 
Com., 545; Babson, Proh., 325. 


| 


| 
4 
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Ohio 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfield, 
Li SS eke CCR a Gan Cl ans 


Rep., 375,048; Weaver, Greenba , 6,456; Dow, 
eee | (ihe ee see obyeied, 2 ; 
‘es leveland, Dem., 368,280; ‘Blaine, 
Counties | Tru., Rep., 400,082; St. John, Proh., 11,069; Butler, 
Greenback, 5,179. 
1888 (Pres. de Cpt ee Dem., 396,455; Harrison, 


A ae Rep., Fisk, Proh. bf 24/356: . Streeter, 
conte 4\| United Labor,’ 3,496. 
Ashtabula. 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 404,115; Harrison, 
Athens..... Rep., 405,187; Weaver, People’s, 14, 852; Bidwell, 
Auglaize.... Proh., 26,012. 
Belmont... . 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
TOWwn.,.... an 497; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,858: 
Butler...... inley, Ren. 525,991; Levering, Proh., 7,784. 
Arroll . ::,. 1900 (Pres. a Bryan, Dem., 474,882;  Mekiniey, Bap. 
hampaign 543 vs Woolley, Proh., 10,203; De 
Clark. 2... 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344,940: Roosevelt, 
‘Clermont net ie ,095; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc., 
Dee ini or Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; hor ae 
- Goshocton. . 12; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs sis. 


191k (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 424, nee gi att, 
278,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; Debs, Soc. 


90, 
1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep., 
514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8, 080; Benson, Soc., 38,092, 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 786, 037; Harding, Reps 
182,022: Watkins, Proh., 294; Debs, Soc., 57,147. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,176,130; | Davis, 
Dem., 477, 888; La Follette, Prog., 357, 948: Johns, 
Soc.-Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm. Land., 1,246, 
1928 Pres.) Hoover, Rep., nie 546; Smith, Dem., 
4,210; ‘Thomas, Soc., 683; Foster,’ Com., 
2,836; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 9B tb: Varney, Proh., 


1932 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc., “64, 094; Upshaw, 
Froh., 7 7,421; Foster, Com., 7,231; Reynolds, Soc.- 

a] 

1936 (hay “ Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon, 

Rep., 1,1 127,70! 9; Lemke, Union, 132, 212; Browder, 


Crawford... 


Cory 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 
1940 (Pres. ». Roosevelt, Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie, 
Rep., 1,586,773. 
Oklahoma 
1948 1944 
Counties are ., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
3,067 2,407 2,760 2,792 
1,838 2,765 1,716 434 
3,104 1,033 172 1,515 
1,596 1,420 1,355 1/913 
4,544 1,310 3,608 2,034 
2,595 2,835 2,097 3,480 
1,366 7,180 1,677 
8,110 3,793 6,850 5,529 
5,568 3,729 4,800 4,674 
9,474 2,147 9,184 2,446 
4,249 2,785 3,415 3,336 
4,750 1,036 4,358 1,404 
“3s 894 650 746 $22 
Cleveland... 6,556 3,671 5,240 3,642 
Coals: .. at 2,124 464 1,959 760 
Comanche. . 7,955 2,787 7,342 4,109 
2,613 738 2,711 1,266 
4,182 2,807 3,363 3,111 
- 9,198 6,532 8,342 7,549 
4,618 2,568 3,928 3,349 
3,157 2,343 2,373 2,660 
2,049 1,494 1,808 2,166 
1,420 1,5 1,104 1,939 
8,217 10,352 7,879 11,211 
6,779 ,681 5,328 2,089 
8,136 2,882 7,689 4,069 
2,126 2,471 2,045 3,021 
ae aX wa 3,044 713 2,984 1,075 
ee hevare 2,340 266 1,933 503 
»281 1,221 1,056 1,394 
3,206 1,390 2,924 2,102 
492 1,676 5,009 2,484 
Aa De 5,450 923 4,866 1,313 
3, 556 2,948 974 
ee ae 2/936 584 2)339 925 
Bievgiece , 119 8,982 8,656 9,498 
2; 2,931 2,175 3,417 
Speaiets ,263 1,530 4,175 2,081 
2,536 919 1,948 1,296 
a 6,786 2,821 5,660 3,667 
pee its] S885) Saag] gaeh 
$$ | rr 4, 817 3,795 ; 
Totals. . .{1,452,791|1,445,684|1,570,763|1,582,293 2 191 249 1,95 248 
7948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 37,596. 3,4 301 ; 
1944 a) ueidier vote included; no sepa- Gat ee Bee : oe 
rate tabulation. BAST VOTE OF OHIO 1227 2' 467 a 965 3,019 
. , Dem. and Lib., 244,321; , 
MGrant, Rep, G81,gsd! O'Conor, Lab. Het, 1163: “| £201] 2,804] isso] a.822 
Black, Pro: I] 13/860] 6,592] 11,679] 8,280 
1876 (Pres.), ‘tiiden,” Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., Muskogee... ; ; , 8, 
Noble....:. 2'770| 2/430) 2,300 ,062 
ae ue ney Gover, Greenback, 3,057; Smith, Proh: pene asta? ee 3430 3381 soca 
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Oklahoma (Continued) 1948 
Counties | Tru., 
; Dem, 


eas 

4,068 

2'960 

6,486 

2'348| 15181 

3/209] 3,739 

2'015| 1,148 

7,116]  4'560 

3'571| 2,893 

6,189]  2;766 

2119) 4,731 

3/902 1496 

33,436] 42/663 

"373| 3,467 

6,533 

2°706 

leer sal nee P 3/226 
Woodward.. 180 3/055 
Totals. ..| 452,782| 268,817! 401,549| 319,424 


1948 (President)—-No minor parties listed. 
1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 1,663. Sol- 
dier vote included: no separate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA 


ta (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, 
110,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734, 
1912 (Pres. ye Brees pom. 119,156; Taft, Rep. 
s, Soc., 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; uehee. Rep. 
,233; Roosevelt, Prog., 234: Soc., 45,190. 
1990" (Pres.), Cox, Dem, "215, 808; Harding, Rep.. 

243,464; Debs. Soc.. 25.679. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 259,798: Coolidge, Rep. 
gta 1242; 2: Laollette, Prog., 41, 141; Johns, Soc. 
ab 
1928 (bree) Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem.. 
219,174; Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm- Lab., 1,283. 
ae ee oie Dem., 516,468; Hoover. 
1936 Pipres.). Roosevelt, Dem.. 601,069; 
Rep., 24 yh23; Thomas, Soc., 2,221; 
Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep. 


Landon 
Colvin, 


1940 (Pres.), 474,313; Willkie, 
Rep., 348,872; Babson, Proh., 3,027. 
Oregon 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Baker, ....'. 3,035 2,841 3,116 
Benton..... 3,135 1839 2,830 
Clackamas 14,263 14,431} 14,060 
latsop..... 5,574 5,076 ,038 
Columbia 4,768 3,049 5,213 
Coos. 5,453 5,536 6,476 
Crook 1,149 960 1,145 93 
Curr, 677 1,112 678 27 
Deschutes 3,499 3,463 3,807 2,544 
ouglas 5,500 7,671 4,563 »134 
Gilliam..... 544 623 567 492 
Grant...... 1,156 1,090 1,072 1,006 
Harney..... 802 784 997 787 
Hood 1,761 2,134 1,960 2,008 
Jackson. 7,342 11,226 6,668 it] 
Jefferson... .. 559 622 297 
Josephine... 3,290 5,004 3,214 
Klamath.. 7,520) 7,072 6,656 
Lake 1,104 ,083 1,14 
Lane 15,606} 20,843} 14,375 
Lincol, 3,720 3,587 1947 
Linn, . 7,260 7,936 6,480 87 
Malheur 2,499 3,265 2,234 2,797 
Marion..... 13,183 18,997) 11,907 16,176 
Morrow 838 re 8 74 
Bi eAOragh: 93,703} 86,519] 10,516; 78,279 
Polk. o.oo 3,451 1328 318 90 
Sherman.. .. 454 53: 518 47 
Tillamook. . 3,128 2,952 2,634 2,477 
Umatilla... . 5,891 5,726 4,967 5,379 
Union...... 3,808 2,668 3,951 413 
Wallowa.... 1,408 1,196 1,544 1,152 
Wasco,..... 2,438 2,740 2,313 2,429 
Washington. 9,424 11,455 110 9,362 
Wheeler. ... 411 414 414 54 
Yamhill. ... 4,794 6,379 5,067 5,672 
Totals. 243,147| 260,904| 248,635| 225, 365 | 


1948 -(President)—Wallace, Prog., 14,978; Thomas, 


Soc., 5 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc,, 3,785; Watson, 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 


“s 


Proh., 2,362. Soldier vote included; no separate 
tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF OREGON 
gyi ge Ca Rep., 11,818; Greeley, Dem, 
= eres, .), Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, Dem.. 


1986 Dem, 16.965; Garfield, nee 619: Hancock, 
5; ane 245. 
Dem. 24. 604: Blaine, ie 
26,860; St con Proh., 492; Butler, Green 


7 
L Pres.), Harrison 33,291; dienes 
Bem 26,622, Fisk, a re 1,677; Streeter, U: 
bt Pr Cleveland, Dem., 243; Harrison. 
ae te Weaver, People’ - 56 965; Bejawell, 


Proh. 
Pr McKinley, 48,779; 
pe AE 136 aes Nat. a or 977: 


and People’s, 46,739; 
1900 oo .), McKinley Rep... 46,526; Bryan Dem 
Tes or » ae 

33,385; Woolley, Pro D336 ;' Debs, Soc., 1,494. 


1904 60,455: Parker, Dem., 
17,521; Swallow, Proh. eR 806 
1908 (Pres 


; Debs, Soc., 7,6 
38 O89: 


og., ae 600: Soc... 13,343. 
120,087; Hughes, Rep.. 


34,673; Roosevelt, 
1916" (Pres. }, Wilson, Dem 


126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4, 129; Benson, Soc., 9,711. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 80,019: Harding, Rep. 
143,592; Watkins, Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc., 9,801, 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge. Rep., 142,579: LaFollette, 
Erie trp Davis, Dem., 67,589; Johns, Soc.- 


Lab., 91 
oe (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 205,341; Smith; Dem., 


19,223; Thomas, ‘Soc., 2.720: Reynolds, Soc.- 
Labor 1,564; Foster, Com., 1,094. 
1932 (Pres.) ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 213,871; Hoover, 


on on "Reynolds, 


Rep.,  122,7 Lemke, Union, 21, 31; Thomas, 
Soc... 2.143: ‘Aiken, Soc. Lab., Browder, 
rome a) CC te Se 415; Wilk 
1940 20 res sevel m., ie, 
19.555; Aiken, Soe. Lab., 2/48 7; Thomas, 
Beat \ » 308: Browder, Com., 191; Babson, Proh,, 
154. 
Pennsylvania 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Adams,.... 5,409 7,988 5,881 8,787 
Allegheny...| 326,303} 253,272) 350,690] 261,218 
Armstrong. . 9,91 11,71 »20 13,656 
Beaver..... 26,629 22,324 32,743 23,555 
Bedford 3,851 6,028 hs 8,70: 
Berksey. ss 43,075) 35,608] 48,889) 35,274 
lait. coer 4,0. 22,382 18,003 24,925 
Bradford 4,421 11,783 52 13,472 
16,655 29,411 17,823 25,634 
818 17,449 12,377 19,341 
41,533 27,725 39,676 28,203 
858 1,596 il 1,729 
9,438 9,744 11,060 9,837 
6,515 10,416 8,064 10,048 
14,670 29,258 18,548 26,655 
,984 6,866 5,263 ,098 
sn 11,347 11,810 13,617 13,986 
Clinton..... ,013 5,618 5,703 91 
Columbia... 9,367| 9,417) 9,647| 9336 
Crawford... 9,174) 14,161 9,216] 15,205 
Cumberland. 11,421 18,028 12,068 17,782 
Dauphin., .. 27,729 46,861 30,684 25 
Delaware... 57,156 93,412 64,021 78,533 
36 14 097 5,645 
28,159 33,806 32,912 35,247 
34,971 20,401 093 ,945 
68 »20 67 1,344 
7,352 12,151 8,807 13,380 
1,684 76) 1,758 2,084 
015 4,717 8,392 5,747 
Huntingdon. 3,304 6,943 4,131 8,10) 
Indiana. . 8,543 12,640 8,863 14,388 
Jefferson... . 5,632 9,395 6,425 10,970 
Juniata,.... 2,299 3,121 2,666 3,512 
Lackawanna 64,495 46,283 59,190 47,261 
Lancaster... 21,308 46,306 27,353 44,888 
Lawrence... 14,632 17,186 17.331 18,886 
Lebanon,... 9,41 15,553 11,812 15,206 
Lehigh 26,826 32,202 29,134 31,584 
Luzerne 61,869 71,674 73,644 67,984 
Lycomin; 13,692 19,118 15,658 19,886 
McKean,,.. 4,785 10,218 6,492 11,98 
Mercer..,.. , 108 18,916 16,58S 19,606 
Mifflin. .... 4,762 5,666 »693 6,204 
|| Monroe 5,913 6,674 5,490 6,202 
Montg’m’y 41,112 85,576 47,815 78,260 
Montour.. 1,964 6 9212 727 
North’mpt’a 33,209 27,030 32,584 26,643 
North’berl’d 16,478 3,535 :333 21,995 
PORE aa 2,596 5,444 3,265 5,722 


5) 


#! Ot Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith, Proh. 
Aare (Pres.), Hancock, act 10,779; Sage Rees 


8,195; Weaver, Greenb: 236: Do 
1888" (Pres.), ., Cleveland, Dem: 12, jor Blaine, He 
19,030; St. John, Proh. Butler, Greenback Hep 


1838" (Pres.), eisrelande are 17,530; Hi ison 
Rep., 21,969; Fisk, Proh., 1,251. mite er 
1892 (Pres.), * leveland, Dem. 24,336; Harrison, 
Rep. a 26 eae Weaver, People’s, 228; Bidwell, 


Pro 65: 
1896. Carer ), Bryan, Dem. and eee ‘Ss free, Me" 
14,459; Palmer, Nath (Gold) De 


33,784; Woolley, ae 4,529. 
1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem,, 24,839; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956. 


Pern. kL. : 2,284 ate 1908 (Pres.), Bryan Dem, 24, 706; Taft, Rep., 
Wyoming 1 1989 4581 43;942; Chafin, Pro 1,016; Debs, Soe., 1, 
res geises)  B2'617 1912 (Pres.), . Wilson, Dem.,  soais: Taft, Rep. 
pao ’ ,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc., 2,049. 


-{1,752,426|1,902,197|1,940;479|1;835,048 || 44,858; Hanly, Pro , 470: Benson, Soc., 1,914 


ia Bepoeent —Wallace, Pr : 1 ,|| 1920 (Pres.), “Cox, Dem., 55,062; Harding, Le 
1328; Watgon, eros 10 S08; obkee, Mant lt 40d; Watkin, Prok. 510; Debs, Soe, 4.351 
oper F138 = res oolidge, Rep. avis, Dem 
eee rope Teenert, Ind. Goy., 1,461; Seat 76,606: LaFollette, Prog., 7,638; Foster, Work: 
ers, 280; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 116 ooaa: Hoover, RoR 


117,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com 
1932 '(P. ae }j, Fropsevelé, aoe : a G04; Boone 
2 ‘PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA Ree enon as S06 operon 
546; Re nolds, Soc Lab., 433; Upshaw, Proh., 183 
1872 (Pres.), oat Rep., 349,589; Greeley, Dem.,|| 1936 Ser Oe ccecvelt, Dem., 165,238; Landon, 
and Lib., 212,041 Rep., 125,031; Lemke, Union, 19,569; Aiken, Soc. 
940 Pe fee ee se 182,182; Willki 
1 res joseve em., e, 
407,502; Garfield, Rep., 138,653; Browder, Com., 239; Babson, Proh,, 
an oe Grechoask, bity Fatal apace S) h € li 
evelan em laine, 
04; Proh., 15,283; Greenback, 16,992. out BEOMMnA 
1888 wibres, a Cleveland, Dem., 446,633; Harrison, |, 1948 apy 
1892 (P ma}, level ne 2 Dek ep 264; Harri 
Tes evelan m. arrison,/| Counties | Thur., Tru., Roos., | Dewey, 
eee. 516,011; Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Proh.. States’| Dem. Dem. Rene 
Rights 
1896. eesEaD Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist) ,|} ————-____—_ Lael pee 
433 228 Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 11,000;|| Appbeville.. . 787 254 739 19 
McK inley, Rep., 728, 300; Levering, Proh., 19,274.|| Aiken... ..- 4,607 572 2.403 58 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424, 232; McKinley, Rep.,|| Allendale... 1,041 55 67. 
yen 665: SVontine Proh., 27,908; Debs, Soc., 4,831.|| Anderson. .. 1,342 2,581 2.687 8 
5 Dem., 335, 4305 Roosevelt, Bamberg.... 1,714 124 737 106 
in pre Proh., 33, 417; "Soc., 21,863. || Barnwell... . 1,920 115 1,482 
eee », 448,782; Taft, Rep., Beaufort... . 8 253, 594 107 
» 36, er Debs, Soc., (3%) 913.|| Berkeley... . 1,534 323 521 3 
, 119,156; Taft, Rep.,||Galhoun.... 840 36 602 
444, 894; Soc., 80,915./|Charieston..|’ 10,603 2,660 6,260 1,184 
51845 Hughes, Rep..|/ Cherokee. .. 1,075 605 1,62 
703,823; ‘Hanly, Proh., 28, 525; Soc., 42,638. Chester... .. 1,527 436 1,441 89 
1920 bib sis es, », Cox, Dem., 503, 202; Harding, Rep., Chesterfield. 1,554 912 3,222 15 
Watkins, Proh., 42,612; Debs, Soc., Clarendon. . 107 27 
: Garistensen, F.-Lab., 15,642. Colleton. . 2/337 223 1,653 45 
Coolidge, Rep., ; Davis, || Darlington. . 1,930 726 1,808 46 
Tenge .»_ 307,567; || Dillon:..... 96 808 27 
13,035; Faris, Proh., 9,779;|| Dorchester. . 2,717 143 1,181 5 
Foster, *Com., 2,735. . Edgefield... 1,797 27 65 
1928 ¢Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem..|| Fairfield... . 1,073 211 79) 2 
; Bei, 586; Thomas, Soc. 18,647; Foster, Com..}¥lorence... . 3,729 1,189 2,822 111 
: Georgetown. 1,943 432 1,197 
1938. *Gres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 4,295,948;-Hoover, || Greenville... 5,922 2,745 7-107 711 
Rep., 1,453,540; Thomas, Soc., 91,119; Upshaw/|Greenwood.. 2'508 40| |. 2'381 71 
Proh,, 11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless. Hampton 1,530 81 575 
9. Horry; << 3,345 503 2,403 137 
WRESDELS cice-cls 715 141 230 18 
Kershaw 1,615 302 1,872 21 
Lancaster 1,649 855 2,383 13 
Laurens... . 2,047 513 1,924 38 
Bie eaiavel ofa 1,155 142 764 50 
Lexington.. 2,237 566 1,386 20 
Marion..... 1,219 801 858 
Marlboro... 1,083 354 874 33 
McCormick. 713 30 307 
- Newberry... 2,758 349 1,940 
1948 Oconee, »... 1,155 666, 1.316 106 
Bar| ae ~—_ ||Orangeburg. 16) , 
Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, Pickens... 1,344 435 1,662 211 
De Rep. | Dem. | Rep. || RichJand..:: 6,096]. 2,419} 6,590 140 
Saluda..:.. 1,712 187 924 12 
5,343 Spartanburg| 4,660] 6,741] 8,092 402 
¥ Sumter..... 2,718 605 2,111 6 
Union. ..... 2,090 1488 pee eg 
Williamsb 1,839 ,118 
7,379) _9,522| 6,419] 81233)/Yore......<| 1/983] 1,412} 2,637 127 
Totals. 188,736| 135,787) 175,356| 123,487|\Totais..... 102,607 34,423) 90,601 4,547 
pose (President) —Wallace, Prog., 2,619; ‘Thomas, resident)—Dewey, Rep., 5,386; Wallace, 
429: Teichert, Soc., Lab., 131, ie see he: Thomas, Soest. 
1944 (President)—Watson, ere 14/178; Dowey ||: 1944 (President)—Southern Democrats, 17,799; 
‘ote (included in totals)—Rooseye deere, ee Watson, Proh, 365; Rep. (Tolbert faction): 63, 
Federal; War Ballot vole-toos Soldier ‘vote included, no separate tabulation. 


Roosevelt, 22 
pace) aigenibe voles ie PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


PAST VOTE OF RHODE, ISLAND 1872 ni inci Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem., 
i 


d 2, 
72 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 13,665; Greeley, Dem., ier (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., ‘90,906; Hayes, Rep;, 


ae (bres). Tilden, Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep., 91,870, 
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South Carolina (Continued) 
1880 p ante 112,312; Garfield, 
ere ari: weamr i; Weaver, G 68; 


augue Bres.), Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 
1688 (Pies) Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, 
1892 Pires. ‘Cleveland, Dem., 54,698; 


1e8t (Bre, Ben, Des fer eg Pe 
es. ryan, m. and People’s . 
as Palmer, * Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 824; McKin- 
¥, 
hae 9 Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep.. 
1904 Eres.) 1B tetas Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep. 
: Dem. 62,200: Taft; Rep.. 
ene cee ag ae 
,550: Benson, Soc, 
1920 (Pres. , Cox, Benn 64,170; .Harding, Rep.. 
, Soc., 
Davis, Dem.. 49,008; Coolidge, Rep.. 
we Prog., 620. 
Smith, Dem., 62,700; bay ayy ak 
2.670 ‘oover, Rep., 3, 188: Thomas, Soc., 
ve tps (bres. Roosevelt. Dem., 102,347; Finceee. 
8; omas, Soc 82. 
1936 Pipres ), Roosevelt, Dem... 113,791; Landon, 
Rep., Talbo' Caos (953), Hambright faction 
(693). ag 646. 
eeceavell: Dem., 95,470; Willkie, 


1940 (Pres.)., 
Rep,, 1,727. 
South Dakota 


Campbell. . 
ie Mix. 


Dougias. . a 
Edmunds... 
Se Meee . 


Minnehaha. . 
Moody.:... 
Pennington. 
Perkins,.... 


1948 (Presideniyipaiiaes, Prog., 2,801. 
“oe PE tise mn 3 vote included; no sepa- 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


p.. 34,888: Weaver, People’s, 26.544. 
1896 (Pres.), an, Dem. and People’s (Populist). 
41,225; M ley, -» 41.042. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, wy 39,544; A 


544; McKinley, Rep.. 
54,530: Woolley, Proh., eri Debs, Soc., 169. 
Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, ts Bees 
965; Debs, 


ey By 


Soc., 
n, Dem., 58 191; Hughes, 
al far 1,774; Benson, Soc., 
1920" (eres, J Cox, Dem.. K ar ts 
110,692: Watkins, Proh., 900: ¥.-Lab., 34,707, 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101,299; LaFollette, 
Prog., 75, 355; Davis, Dem., 27,214. 
1928 (Pres. ). Hoover, R Rep. 4438" 660; Smith, Dem., 


102,660; ; Foster, Com., 232: 
Fa tm-Lab., 927 
1932 (Pres), eee elt, Dem., 183,515; Hoover, 
ep., 99,212; Harvey, tab. 38 a 1333; Thomas, Soc.. 
1,551; Upshaw, Proh. Foster, Com., 364. 


1936 (Pres, x Roosevelt, Dem., 160, a8 Landon, 


Rep., 125,977; Lemke, Union, 10,33 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, - Dem., 131,362; Willkie, 
Rep., 177,065. 


Tennessee 


Hamilton... 
Hancock.... 
Hardeman. . 


MeMinn.. 


, 1944 
Roos., 
Dem, 


Dawes. Dewey, 


illiamson.. 
Wilson... 


270,402| 202,914| 308,707| 200,311 


1948 ae States’ Rights, 
73,815; Wallace, Prog., 1,864; Thomas, Soc., 1,288. 
ig (President)—Watson, Proh., 882; Thomas, 

892. Soldier vote included: no separate 
tabiilation. 


PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE 

872 (Pres.), crank, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, Dem., 
and Lib., 94,218. 

1876 (res.), Tilden, Dem., 


$80 ¢Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, 
: 98 760; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow. 


133,324; Blaine, 
1,176; Butler, 


133,166; Hayes, Rep., 


Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep,, 4,093; St. John, Proh., 
Greenback, 956. 

888 (Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison, 
Rep., 138,988; Fisk, Proh., 5,977. 


892 - See ), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, 
Rep., 851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730; Bidwell. 
Proh., rary 

896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s, (Populist), 
168,847; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., ,106; 
McKinley, Rep., 149,703: Levering, Proh.. 3,140. 


900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, 
Rep. 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soc., 


a “(@res.), Parke er, Dem., 131, 653; Roosevelt, 
Beri gn 05,369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs. 
Soe. 1, 

908 (Pre s.), Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Tat, Rep. 

118.324; Chafin. Proh., 300; Debs, *Soc., 1 ,870. 

Pee ¢Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Rep.. 

9,444* Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,492. 

9 a (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,, 153,282; Hughes, 

Rep., 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 447; Benson, Soc.. 

542. 

1}o20 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep.. 
219,829; Debs. Soc., 2,239. 
924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 

130, ,882; ‘LaFollette, Prog., 


het eC Te 


Vim PES 


158,404; Coolidge, Rep.. 
10, 656; Faris, Proh., 


; 928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 
)) 157,343; Thomas, Soc., 
: Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
rere 806; Upshaw, Proh., 
186; Foster, Com., 2 


195,388; Smith, Dem.., 
631; Foster, Com., 111. 
259,817; Hoover, 
1,995; Thomas. 


9 he , Roosevelt, Dem., “397, 083; Landon. 
ae 146 Feu Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Proh,. 
ne pve, Com., 319; Lemke, Union., 296. 

es.), Roosevelt, Dem., 351,601; Willkie, 

1,606; Thomas, 


"i ,153; Babson, Proh., : 
6 : : 


761. 


1944 
Roos., | Dewe. 
Dem. Reon 
4,342 467 
329 48 
4,387 1,001 
ere] Be 
Armstrong, . 623 ke 
Atascosa*, 1,757 685 
1,316 619 
943, 358 
532 634 
2,604 385 
1,568 102 
1,306 848 
»960 76 
35,024 93, ben 
846 533 
237 34 
2,502. 504 
7,045) 790 
5,543 850 
3,358] 464 
864 237 
615) 80 
403 142 
2,426 430 
1,992 158 
1,697 22 
2,916 704 
732 158 
1,962 224 
;998 5,309 
977 180 
1,216 446 
2,866 541 
1838 222 
1,038 179 
Cherokee... ,918 598 
Childress, . . 2,295 299 
2,307 311 
716 123 
824 * 65 
2,887 493 
6,574 974 
Coll'sworth. »725 261 
Colorado, . . 1,517 - 638 
787 2,021 
2,941 356 
1,090 151 
270 919 
2,518 413 
2,551 130 
552 58 
1st] > 2Bk 
44 20 17 
4 1,11 323 
A R 60,909]. 21,099 
605 393 14 472 
Deaf Smith 1,496 §35 1,117 508 
Delta call tees ssderaligenateces 1,706 133 
Denton..... 4,549 1,531 55! 771 
esis ! 1,884 1,879 
Dickens. 1,492 115 1,617 141 
Dimmit. 863 384 554 328 
Donley..... 1,372 241 1,170 280 
Duval...... 3,551 117 3,353 136 
WastlaAnG os csis wa |iu so ewsiees 4,607 643 
FCtOR Se miote ere 4,305 1,145 2,265 432 
Edwards*.. .|.....0--[-0+-0-2: 348 187 
Ellis*. 7,065 666 
El Paso 11,426 2,072 
3,330 4l1 
(EAE Bento 3,191 377 
Fannin..... 5,984 677 
Fayette 3,156 1,611 
Fisher...... 2,041 154 
HIOVG:.\. cu 1,756 370 
Foard...?.. 925 84 
Fort Bend. . 2,781 442 
Franklin... . 1,33: 147 
Freestone... “2,427 277 
Btiowsa. on. 951 293 
Gaines..... 1,173 173 
Galveston... 11,751 1,542 
Garza... 842 144 
Gillespie. 333 2,950 
Glasscock 185 34 
Goliad*. . 641 609 
Gonzales. 2,805 841 
Gray... 3,067 1,739 
Grayson 11,636 372 
Gregg. 6,401 1,412 
Sone 1388) o.88h 
Guadalupe. : 3063] 713 
15 (50 eo 1/700 add 
| sford... 

Hardeman, ater 1.7561 '€ 223 


A alas 24 4p: Le ste 
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Texas ( Continued) 1948 


BEERS 


vee 
I 
a 
_ 


28s 


Se 


BER ae 


Limestone . 
htige elle 
Live Oak. 


9 s 

3 Re ; No returns received by State Sanviaoe Boarc 
oe ne 1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights 
MeCulioch* 106,909; Wallace, ee 3,764; Watson, Proh: 
MeLennan,.|’ "16 ’ a a ae ae ‘texas Regulars, 135,439; Wa 

Bx 26 : esident)—Texa Ts, . tC 
MeMullen. . rl “we 106 eon. Proh., 1,017; Thomas, Soc., 594; Americ 
7 96 First, 250. Soldier vote included, no separate tabi 
Midland. . 2,032 ) ||lation. PAST VOTE OF TEXAS | 
Mil 3,26 6 3,537 ade aes ae Rep., 47,406; Greeley, Den 


b 
: eat re. ), Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Reps 
Montague. . 
tens teases Vy7aR 4 y i 428; Garfiel 


a ‘ 
alavelagn: Dem., 25 3085 Blaine 
3,141; St. John, Proh., 
Tes. Cleveland, an 3 ce Harriso: 
i 2 . 


Dest, ay 4.853 
Rhy 


Meicinle 


Wea. 
167,200; Roosevel 
; Debs, Soc 


mr 
‘Bryan. Dem., 217, 302; eet Rev 
; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 1%, 
54//1912' (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 319, 489: Taft, Her 
26,745; Roosevelt, Prog... 28, 530: Debs, Sod 
24,896. | 
Rains 


says N ahs 9 1916. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, R 
Randall 1,4¢ ,919; Hanly, Proh., 1,985: Benson, Soc., 18, 
1920 (Pres. ),. Cox, Dem., 288,767; Harding 
114,269; Debs, Soc., 8,121; a os and Tan 


‘ 2, 341,032: T S67, 
Rockwell. 2 : Roosevelt: Dem., 

Runnels... . Rep., 97,959; Thomas, Soc., 4,450; Harvey, Li 
324; Foster, ’Com., 207; Jackson Party, 104 


eee 
Roosevelt, Dem., 734,485; -Landon, 


aireetri Lemke, Union, 3,281;\ Thomas, 
1,075; Meals Proh., 514; Browder, Com., 


‘0 “Pres i Sonne rely cae 840,151; Willkie, 


; Babson, Proh + 925; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
toe Bt isroaee Com,, 212. 


Utah 


1948 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


1944 


Roos., 
Dem. 


Counties “Tru, ; 


Dem. 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


460 
20,861 
149,151| 124,402 


150,088| 97,891 
ee (President) —Wallace, Prog., 2,679; Dobbs, 
Soc ork 


73. j 

1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 340. Soldier 

#vote included; no separate tabulation. : 

PAST VOTE OF UTAH 

j 1996 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem. and People’s, 64,607; 
P; er, Dem. 21; McKinley, Rep., 13,491. 


ee pone ae “45, 006: McKinley, 
‘y ae 33 413; "Roosevelt, 
os AS 601; Taft, Rep., 


912° (Pres.), Wilson, ane 36,579; eae Rep.. 
42,100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28,174; Soc. aa 9,02 3. 

pole: Pres.) Wilson, Dem., 84,025; Hughes, Rep., 
ri3its Hanly, Proh., 149: enson, Soc., 4,460. 

. Harding, "Rep., 

1,555; 75. 


hose (Ptes.), Coolidge, Rep 77,321;. Davis, Dem., 

47,001; LaFollette, Prog. ,662. 

928 (Pres.), Hoover, Re 94, 618; Smith, Dem., 

80,985; Thomas, Soc., 954; Foster, a 47, 

fae set vary Roosevelt, Dem., 116,7 haves 
p., 84, 795: ‘Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Poster: Com., 


yes.) Roosevelt, Dem., 150,246;- Landon, 
64,555; Lemke, Union, 1,121; Thomas, 
? 432: Browder. Com.. 280: Colvin. Proh.. 43! 
emepeerels, Dem. JS 277; willie, 


Vermont 
1948 


Dewey,. 
Rep. 


Roos., 
Dem, 


Tru., 


3,736 
Totals. AS, 557| 75,9261. .53,820| 71,527 


"1948 Pacacis wallace, Prog., 1 ‘379; ‘Thomas, 
.. 585; Scattering, 35. 
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Asks Soldier vote, 


1944 (P Se aro 
5,309, included in totals 


PAST VOTE ‘OF VERMONT 


1872 oct 5 Crete Dem. and Lib., 10, re 
Grant, Rep., 41,481: O’Conor Tape Ref., 
1876 eres), ‘Pildens Dem., 20,350; Hayes, Rae 


age eee Hancock, Dem., 19, ree Garfield, 

Rep., 567; Weaver, Greenback, 1,215. 

Cleveland, Dem., i73 4 

Rep., phy St. John, Proh., 1,752. 

1888 (Pres.), “Cleveland, Dem, wp or 7883 Harrison, 
Rep.. 45, Fisk, Proh., 

1892 (Pres, ), ‘Cleveland, Sent. are :325; Harrison, 
> Weaver, People’, Ss, 44, 

Dem. 3 ane Palmer, Dem., 


Rep., 


debe: Soc., 
‘ui 496; fee Rep. 


9, 802. 
td (Pres. 7, Wilson, ‘Dem., 15 ,334; Taft, Rep., 
3,332; Roosevelt, Prog,, 22, 132; Debs, Soc., 928. 
118 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 22,739; Hughes, Rep.. 
40,295; Hanly, Proh.,.715:; Debs, Soc., 801. 
1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 20, 919; Harding, Rep., 
68,212; Watkins, Proh., 774. 
1924 (Ptes), Coolidge, Rep., 80, 498; Davis, Dem., 
16,124; LaFollette, Prog., aris, Proh,, 326. 
1928’ (Pres. ), Hoover, Rep., 90, 404; Smith, Dem.. 
44,440; Varney, Proh., 338, 
1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 56,266; Hoover, Rep., 
78,984; Thomas, Soc., 1 ,533; Foster, Com., 195. 
ste EES: }, Landon, Rep., 81,023; Roosevelt, 
26,124; Browder, Com. ch 405. 
1980 ear: ), ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 64,269; Willkie, 
Rep., 78,371; Browder, Com., 411. 


oe Lee 
Virginia 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Accomac..... 1,669 1,088 iA? 1,045 
Albemarle. . 1,178 984 1,725 964 
Alleghany... 2,253 1,425 1,985 1,308 
Amelia. .... 443 372 553 295 
Amherst... . 1,481 460] 2,585 442 
App'matt’x. 1,182 238] 1,109 270 
Arlington... 7,798} 10,477 7,122 8,317 
Augusta. ... 1,355 1,690 2,913 2,319 
BABI ic oe te 375 488 581 504 
Bedford... 1,556 1,084 2,534 1,068 
Bland...... 738 822 762 744 
Botecourt... 1,026 1,363 1,275 1,272 
Brunswick. . 1,067 229 1,239 208 
Buchanan... 3,174 2,085 2,826 1,971 
Buck’g’m.... 728 354 723 286 
Cam elie 1,554 668 1,995 634 
Caroline. 731 397 1,004 882 
Carroll... . 1,196 2,456 1,375 2,35 
Charles C'y. 258 167 326 13¢ 
Charlotte... 964 285 1,473 356 
Chesterf’ld.. 2,600 1,428 2,860 901 
Clarke... .'.'- 482 384 816 415 
Craig....... 456 317 564 327 
Culpeper.. 804 682 1,022 750 
Gumberl’d. . 424 219 463 218 
Dickenson. . 2,945 2,197 2,786 1,762 
Dinwiddie. . 961 261 1,096 279 
Eliz’th C’y.. 2,744 1,617 2,563 1,128 
EISSEX. 2 oss 329 221 508 179 
Fairfax. 3,719 4,930 3,582 4,046 
Fauquie: 1,291 1,102 2,110 1,089 
Floyd...... 434 1.266 630 1,424 
Fluvana. 447 319 577 291 
Franklin. . 1,343 1,100 2,002 1,206 
Frederick. . 1,244 921 1,213 938 
Gilesat.2.3: 13529 1,448 1,703 1,203 
Gloucester. . 71 434 934 410 
Goochland, . 683 292 691 230 
Grayson.... 2,741 3,669 2,607 3,298 
Greene...... 261 420 282 393 
Green’sville 710 301 954 279 
alifax..... 1,323 521 3,351 512 
Hanover 1.048 838 A471 575 
Francie 2,321 2,092 3,056 1,263 
Henry...... 1,318 730 1,538 727 
Highland. 42 579 535 641 
Isle of Wi'ht. 1,064 442 1,178 430 
James City.. 198 177 317 161 
King George 248 316 348 340 
K'g and Q’p 2.93 171 363 166 
K’e en. 476 348 718 280 
Laneaster. . 560 459 666 , 390 
OG ci is\s |< ee's 4,069 4,297 4,170 3,921 
Loudoun. 1,545 1,430 1,802 1,485 
Louisa. . 782 701 930 634 
Lunenburg 1,126 251 1,205 184 
Madison, . 428, 662 616 8h1 
Mathews. 458 490 615 491 
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Virginia (Continued) 
Counties 


1948 


Mecklenb'g. 
Middlesex... 


Norfolk 
N'th'm'ton., 
No’th’berl’d. 
Nottoway.. 
Ora! 


nee eeee 


Spot ‘nis 
pots’ lv'nia. 
Stafford. 


arwi 
Washington. 
er Ind. 


Counties... 


Cities 
Alexandria. . 
Bristol...... 
Buena Vista. 
Ch’'l'tt’sville. 
Ciit'n F’rge. 


Lynchburg. . 
Martinsville. 
N'p'rt News. 
Norfolk..... 
Petersburg... 
Portsmo’ th, . 
Radford. ... 
Richmond, . 
Roanoke... . 
» So. Norfolk. 
Staunton... 
Suffolk... 
Waynesbo! 


United States—Presidential Election Returns — 


[pute 806, 


Will’msburg. 
Winchester. . 


Tot’l,Cit’s. 
Co's & Cit's 145,243 


1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, 
43,393; Wallace, Seis 2,047; Thomas, Soc., 726; 
Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

1944 (Presidents Watson, Proh,, 459; Thomas, 
Soc., 417; Teichert, Soc.-Labor, 90. Soldier vote 
included; ro separate tabulation, 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and oe ooh 654; Grant, 
Rep.. 93,468; O’Connor, Lab. 42. 
1876 ‘Gres! be Tilden, Dem., 139, bio: "Hayes, Rep., 


95,5: 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 128,568; Garfield, 
Rep., 84,020. Of the Hancock votes, 96,912 were 
cast by the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- 


justers. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 145,497; Blaine, 
Rep., 139,356; St. John, Proh., 


139,3 1 

1888 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 151, 979; Harrison, 
Rep., 49; Fisk, Proh., I 82. 

1892 (ies), Cleveland, Dem. ., 163,977; Harrison, 
Rep., 113, 256; Weaver, People’s, 72, 275; Bidweil, 
Proh., 2,798. 

1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and Ree Ss (ope): 
154,985; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,127; 
McKinley, Rep., 135, 388: Levering, Proh., 2; 344, 


.* Ta ae ae =. 


an, Dem. se 
reer, Dem * B68 


ui 


Christensen ee 240. 
cS Dem., 
ae dp i0o; LaPoliette Erogs.. 19.79 Coalde,. 


1988 P H 5 164,609; Smith, 
140 ae omas, Soe, 2 250; Reynolds, Soc Soe Babs 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevel 
Rep.. 98,366; oon. 


1940 (Pre: 
282; ‘Browder, Com., 71; 


Washington 


i 


Dem, Rep. 

aesAS 1,062 1 
Senets 1,888) 1 
waicae 4,232 3, 
agate 6,557 7, 
5,441 3, 

18,861 2 

1,039 1 

10, 6, 

1 

2 


Ll 
re 


150 pt pak kp 


Fro msnoooeice 
rates O 


a 
WIR Om 
Pooaeae 


Skamania.. . 
Snohomish. , 
Spokane.... 
Stevens..... 
Thurston, .. 
Wahkiakum. 
Walla Walla 
Whatcom... 
Whitma 

Yakima, 


i=) 
700. fre C13 DL 


i 
bd 


eS 
Crito boy 
abs 


ore se 


/015 6,411 
19,760] 21,396] 15,643 
476,165| 386,315] 486,774 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 31,692; Watsa 
Proh., 6,117; Thomas, Soc., 3, 534; jreichert, 
Lab., 1,133; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 103. 

1944 (Président)—Thomas, Soc., 3 3 824: Watson 
Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 1,645. Soldies 
vote included; no separate tabulation, 


PAST VOTE OF hemp one 


1892 cence ls Cleveland, Dem., 9,844; Harris 
Rep. HA i pcre Weaver, People’: se 19, 105; Bidwel 


Totals. 


Soc 


1,664) 
> Bae 


a 


1916" ey Wilson, ea 183, pes Hughes, H 
i pes 2g 


1, cece) Hanly, Proh., 6,868; 


1920 ‘(Pr Cox, Dem., 84, 208; Harding, Dh 
223,137: Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs Soe, Re 
Christensen, Farm-Lab.. 77,246, = s 


ashington (Continued) 


+, 220,224; LaFollette, 
np >. Davis, Dem., 42, 842; Nations, 
7 5; 1; Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,004; Foster, 


Hoover, Rep., wes Pas Smith, Dem., 

genomes, Soe., Reynolds, Soc: 

a3 068; Foster, Com., erie 

1932 ae ), Roosevelt, Dem., 353,260; Hoover, 
8,645: Harvey, Lib., 30,308; Thomas, 

7,080; A Roster Com., 2,972. Upshaw, Proh.. 

‘Reynolds Soc. Lab., 

i, Be ), Roosevelt, Dem., 459,579; Landon, 

pe ee aoe Lemke, Union, dat 1463: Thomas, 

1,907: Pellsy, 

. Losi; Aiken, 


1938 


” West Virginia, 


1944 


Roos., 
Dem. 


Dewey, 
Rep. cl 


322,819 


Totals. ..|. 429,188| 316,251| 392, a 


1948—(President)—Wallace, Prog., 3,3 
1944 etd Satay bia vote raliidans ee sepa- 
Tate tab’ sy ation 
AST VorTe OF WEST VIRGINIA 
oe pies By pene, Dem, and Lib., 29,533; 
2 1323. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 57,391; porns, 

243; Weaver, Greenback, 

fs Cleveland, Dem., 67, sate *piaine, 

Rep., 63,913; St. John, Proh., ‘939: Butler, 
Greenback, 810. 

1888 (Pres. JF Cleveland, Dem., 178,677; Harrison, 
Rep. , aie, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 
abor, 1,5 

2802 ae “Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison, 

80,293; Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell, 


Rep., 80, 
Proh., 2,145. 
, Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
+ Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 678; McKinley, 


Pres. 
Rep., 105,379; Levering, Proh,, 1,223 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 


765 
1900 (Pres. , Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep., 
119, fooley. Bee 8 692 Debs. Boot 219. 
1904 (Pres. Se Bem 881; Roosevelt, 
aig 132,628; "Swalioes: * pron 4,604; Debs, 


SH (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. 111 418; «9 
,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139: Debs ‘ont Fer8. 
1918 (Pres.), Wilson, ome Sia, 046: Taft, Rep., 
56. sevelt, Prog.,” 78,977; Debs, Soc., 


15, 
1916" (Pres.), a Dem., sae ‘ os 
193, tna: 03; Hughes. cee 


667; 


1 175; Benson, Soc., 
1920 (Brés,) ah Cox, apenie 220, es Harding, ie 
82,007; Watkins, Proh., Debs, S 618, = 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep O88, 635; De * Dae 
yee ; paarametes Prog., 36, 723; Nations, 
1928 (Pres: i: ocean Rep., er 551; Smith, Dem., 
63,748; Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Varney, Proh., 


iy 703; Foster, Com., \401. 

1932 (Pres.): ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 405,124; Hoover, 
Hep. $30,731; Thomas, Soc., 5,133;\ Upshaw, 
2,342; Foster, Com., 


444, 
1936 res), "Roosevelt, Dem., 502,582; Landon, 
meee » 32 1358: Colvin, Proh., 1,173; Thomas, 
1940 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 495,662; Willkie, 
Rep., 372,414. 
Wisconsin 
1948 1944 
Counties Abe «+ | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep, 
1,419 1,259 1,478 1,579 
4,110 3,135 4,609 3,183 
6,148 5,516 5,585 7,137 
3,081 2,33 3,362 2,475 
18,449 17,729 17,576 7162 
2,563 2,350 1,948 41 
2,177 1590 1,868 2,119 
2,662 4,185 1,966 5,611 
7,702 6,146 6,567 7,691 
aatiae.A ,840 5,885 4,612 7,948 
Columbia. M3 5,615 6,406 5,997 7,867 
Crawford... 3,639 3,465 3,130 4,199 
(anor a 35,486] 22,934) 37,076} 23,021 
Dodge.,.... 8,212} 10,831 7,667| 14,102 
DOES s scp 2,440 4,911} . 2,599 ,668 
Douglas 12,278 6,252 12,985 7,132 
WOUINH er, oF 89 4,319 3,853 5,980 
Eau cee 9,971 7,825 8,962 9,470 
Florence. . 885 756 897 76 
F’nd du Lac 8,904} 13,760 9,378] 16,785 
Forest... ...- ,208 1,251 2,436 1,391 
Grant 5, i506 6,575 8,299 6,091 10,226 
Green...... 881 4,403 4,101 5,556 
Green Lake 1,722 3,939 2,190 4,571 
OWA. ...46. 917 8,745 8,585 4,608 
EROD jig adios 2,665 1,281 2,894 1,345 
Jackson. 2,921 2,553 3,040 3,182 
Jefferson 7,256 8,244 6,988 10,245 
Juneau..... 2,889 3,793 2,857 133 
Kenosha.... 17,987 12,780 18,325 12,436 
Kewaunee. . 2,746 3,646 2,61 4,153 
La Crosse... 12,345 10,525 12,247 12,784 
Lafayette... 3,740 3,288 3,69) 4,421 
Langlade 4,346 3,441 4,310 4,036 
Lincoln..... 3,368 5339 2,938 5,564 
Manitowoe.. 13,401 10,947 11,949 14,047 
Marathon... 15,898} 11,494) 13,192) 15,782 
Marionette.. 6,468 5,869 6,483 7,159 
Marquette. . 1,095 2,03 1,016 2,853 
Milwaukee..| 187,637] 138,672] 205,282) 142,448 
Monroe..... 4,9 347 4,013 277 
Oconto..... 5,348 5,923 
Oneida..... 4,076 3,253 
Outagamie 9,955 18,294 
Ozaukee 3,579 5,655 
Pepin 1,029 1,902 
Pierce... 2. 3,033 5,137 
OLR ee crete 4,489 5,329 
Portage. 8,678 5,405 
PICO Hess ciste 3,515 3,258 
Racine. .... 25,697 18,220 
Richland 3,109 5,088 
Rock 16,766 18,477 
us. 3,238 3,092 
4,930 5,660 
5,690 9,751 
1,947 2,421 
. oe 4,015 8,732 
Sheboygan. . 15,339 12,459 15,062 15,291 
Taylor..... 3,184 2,579 21 3,19 
Trenpeleau.. 4,711 3,650 4,496 4,719 
Vernon..... 5,226 4,139 5,409 5,676 
WSEAS Se a csain'e 1,688 2,665 2,079 2,021 
Walworth 5,377 10,509 5,696 10,901 
Washburn. 2,708 2,059 2,059 441 
Washington. 4,495 6,876 3,840 8,921 
Waukesha. 3,952 17,324 13,038 17,995 
Waupaca... 4,020 8,764 3,879 11,495 
Waushara.. 1,430 5: 1,485 4,67 
Winnebago.. 13,116 17,165 12,841 19,310 
Wood,....- 7,999 ,0' 6,861 95569 
Totals 647,310] 590,959). 650,413) — 674,532 


766 


Wisconsin (Continued) 


1948 (Pres. Wallace, | Prog., 
Soc. 12 12,04, Teichert, Soc. uses 399; Dobbs, Soc. 


toda (President t)—Thomas, Soc., 1 Teichert, 
bor, 1,0 . Soldier vote fneicaade no sep- 


Soc. Lal 
arate tabulation. 
mo VOTE OF WISCONSIN 
aeore: Dem. and Lib., 86,477: 
Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep.. 
130,068; Cooper, Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Proh. 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., es td ogra 
Ao 44,897; Weaver, Greenback, ; Dow 


Pro. 
1834 vbres.), Cleveland, 146,453; Blaine, 
Rep., St. John, so 7,649; Butler. 


598. 
Cleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison. 
Pron... 14,415; Streeter, 


1892 Ceres}. Gieveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, 
Se Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell. 
TO) 


ies. ae Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist). 

Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,553: 
68,051; Levering, Proh., 7,799 
Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley 
65,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs. 


1902 a teres. ), Parker, Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt 
Rep., 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc. 


28,220. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep.. 

247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11, 812; pers. Soc.., 

1912.’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228: Taft, Rep.. 
130,695; Roosevelt, Prog., Fh 460;' Debs, Soc.. 


33, 
1916 (Pres,), Wilson, Dem,. 193,042; Hughes, Rep., 
221,323; Hanly, Proh., 7,166; Benson, Soc., 


27, 

1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 113,422; Harding, Bere 
498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8.647; Del bs, Soc., 85, 041. 

1924 (Pres,), LaFollette, Preg., 453, 678; Coolidge, 
Rep., 311, 614; Davis, Dem., 68,115; Foster. 
Workers, 3,773> Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc.- 

Wallace, Com., Land, 270. 

1926 Cres.) Hoover, Rep., 544,205; Smith, Dem., 
450,259; Thomas, Soc., 18,213; Foster, Com., 
1,538; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381; Varney, Proh.. 


25,282: Thomas, 


1 ’ 


ni . 


United States—Presidential Election Returns; Electoral Vein = 


eras i 


* 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 931; 
Soc., 137; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 
1944 (President)—-Soldier vote included: no sepa- 
rate tabulation. 
PAST VOTE OF WYOMING 
1900 (Pres. 4, Bryan, Dem., 10,164; 


McKinley, 
Rep., 14, . 


ia 918; 

Debs, Soc., 

1912" (Eres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,310: ‘iatt, Rep. 
14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; ‘Debs, 

1916. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,, 28,316; Hughes, Rene 
21,698; Hanly, Proh., 373: He 

1920’ (Pres.),-Cox, Dem., ears Harding, 
35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs., Soc., 


Christensen, F.-Lab 5 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; LaFollette, 


is 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 707,410; Hoover,|| Prog., 25, Via Davis, Dem., 12,8 
Pope 347,741; Thomas, Soc., 379: Foster, 4 tBres.) Hoover, Rep., 52,748; Smith, Dems 
Gom., 3, 112; ‘Upshaw, Proh,,’ 2,672; Reynolds 9,299; Thomas, Soc... 788. 
joc. Lab., 494. 1932" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; Hoover, 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 802,984; Landon, wep 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com. 
Rep., 380, 828: Lemke, Union, 60, 297: Thomas, 180. 
BSoc., 10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197: Colvin, Proh..||1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ae 624; Landon, 
1,071; Aiken, Soc. Lab., Rep., 38,739: Lemke, Union, 1,653; Thomas. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, ee 704,821; Willkie,||__Soc..’ 200; Browder, Com.. Colvin, Proh.. 75. 
Rep., 679,260; Thomas, Soc., 15, 671: Browder, || 1940 “(@res.), Roosevelt Deis 59, 287: Wiilikie, i 
Com., 2,394; ‘Babson, Proh., 2,148: Aiken, Soc. rig 52,633; Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc.. - 
Lab., 1,882 148. ; 
Electoral Votes for President, 1932-1948 
_ 1932 | 1936 [1940] 1944) 1948 easy: 1932 | 1936 | 1940] 1944} 1948 
TS Eee —_————_ ate —_—_——_—- ome a 
State |R.|D.|R.|D.|R.|D.]R.[D.|R.]D. R.| D./R.| D.|R. |D. | R.] D.|/R.| D 
AIRS cinatdl» a’ Pies etllealller. 4d od. 4 doa 
2S ee Sie slesene Shore isis 16]...{ 16}...] 16} 16}... 
IS RG Pea Di Olesen Ol oes bas Gers fal ae eee hee 
CANE a casiclinn’s Bored) D224 p22 oc as 47...) 47]... 47) 47]. 
WolGintiecalaes Biemidy SGll SG s.'s 6 13)... 18)... .} 14.2 eas 
eoletisdy Sle st} k, Blane wait af 4).5.|° 47 core ie 
alee Blemet a Blobs esl 26]...] 26] 25). Pos. 25> 
Pen thet iviesd eT iewwhs Zhy a pare ie) 21). 5 .| 12/234 | Olea 
na ; ware Delis sal SB i 7 Bl.5.) <5]. a5] 6) o6loce 
: CS NMC 4 alte vely 4 36]...] 36]...] 35] 35}. -. 
nf c Ole vot BOL. Uy wate R. 4), ox] Sten fe amen eae 
; ; BG alee. age wae) OB) h Bool Vahl as 
a vee} dd}. say ee 4 4) 4) 03) Va 
Wwe Le beri id wie ON Paz ea 
K ae er ee I eae i veo [o23}, 30] -28N CP eBl eral ares 
3 eae LOL eee: U vost 41) alt 4]... Sees 
M me 3 anS 5 ne i 3). 5] Pee lee pe 2 
cae Reval ad 16 Se [Peat| ROMERN baiestiGleas) sts coe iI 
9}...1 19] 19]... ]. 0. ee | NVE Sigel Saute ik 8). 8]S eee 
He A ate ters | ok liners it ra 1). 5. li Wis... oe aheee 12). ee 12/512) Serica 12) 
ay : ane * ie FOsi coe ce oo Bla IS ie ree i 
: : sal Lb]. to dedblesst 16 Ebel SER te haha Wk ob Wi Ned Reed le 7) 
; : 41. j 4}. 6 4|| Totals. .| 59/472) _8/523| 82/449] 99|432|189|302 
* Re a, hats 3|...| 3]! Phurality .|...|413].,.|515 367|.. .|1333). Neveeeti| Sod 3h V3) °8l.1'S|! Pruratiey | laials Isas..lae7|_. taal... [aa 


‘*The 39 electoral votes of Alabama (11), Louisiana (10), Mississipp! (®), South Garolima(a) ana 39 electoral votes of Alabama 


Benmentce (1), in 1948 were cast for the States’ 


(11), Louisiana (10), Missiasippl (9), South Carolina’ (8) and} 
z Rights Democrats candidates, J 
<5); ) for president and Fielding L. Wright (Miss.) for vice-president. : 
ainss Constitution, Article 2, Section 1. (consult index), 
counting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in t 


mes Strom Thurmond 


provides for sae #ppelntmens of electors, the: 
he event of a 


/ 
| 


United States—Popular Vote for President 


= 2 —— 


767 
Popular Vote, 1948, for President 
oA Ys Source: Compiled by The World Almanac from official sources 
State Truman,| D *Seaces” | Wallace,| Th Ww 
. lewey, States allace, omas, tson, 
Dem. Rep. Rights Prog. Soc. Pra “oe hia 
MMe ets 40,930] 171,443 
Be ned nian 
1,913,134] 1,895,269) 1228 
267,28 ROUT TAN oe oe tare ta 
423)2 ABT, 754. Fame 
67,81 69/588], cules. 
281,988] 194,280] " "9,755 
54,6 76,691| 85,055 
107,370| 101,51 
z oC os cere 


15 


**Other: Teichert, Soc. 


Wyoming, 56. Total 29,061. 
Dobbs, 


Wisconsin, 303. Total 13,613. 


USC. ae 750,700] 282,240 106,909 
ee 149,151 124,402) > 2.2 aes 
VEIMONE, 3. 50-0. 45,557 DP OZB bo dLisrecsatate 
Virginia... ... 2... 200,786 172,070 43,393 

. Washington.,.... 476,165] 386,315]......... 
West Virginia.... 429,188] | 316,251).......... 
Wisconsin........ 647,310] 590,959)... ....... 
Wyo Sati kisses 52,354 El DEIN Satheessiers 
PPOPALY. cle tise. 21 24,105,812|21,970,065| 1,169,021 


ware, 29; Illinois, 3,118; Indiana, 763; Iowa, 4,274; Kentucky, 185; Main 
*Michigan, 1,263; Minnescta, 2,525; New Hampshire, 83; New Jersey, 3,354; New Mexico, 49; New 
2,729; Pennsylvania, 1,461; Rhode Island, 131; Virginia, 234; Washington, 


3,998 
7,313 


oe Whe inn ets al Dates 50,2: 
764 74 2,158) 20+ ve ssn 1,147,245 
Holt | prot) Staal (ie eos 73] 276,305 
MpeLOl es * FDSOl ade) erleete 35] 123,382 
2,047 (743) BR oc 234 9,256 
31,692 3,534 6,117 1,236} 905,059 
Dp LA Hh, goo. sim 5 ccs | 'onsielegm oylierel nate 748,750 
25,282 D2;54 7): nae « © sla 702| 1,276,800 
931 A eA am ne |: 56) 101,425 
1,157,172 139,521 103,343} / 191,645/48,836,579 


*Truman total includes 222,562 Liberal Party votes. 
Lab.—Arizona, 121; California, 195; Colorado, 214; Connecticut, 1,184; Dela- 


5,535; 
York, 
1,133; Wisconsin, 399; 


e, 206; Massachusetts, 


Soc. Workers—California, 133; Colorado, 228; Connecticut, 606; Iowa, 256; Michigan, 672: 
Minnesota, 606; New Jersey, 5,825; New York, 2,675; Pennsylvania, 2,133; Utah, 73; Washington, 103; 


Scattering—California, 761; Massachusetts, 633; Michigan, 1; Pennsylvania, 107; Vermont, 35. 
Write-Ins—Californis, 52; Illinois, 1,629; Missouri, 54. 
Blanks—Massachusetts, 48,201; New York (Blanks, void and scattering) 97,318. 


Year Candidates and Party 
1844—Polk (D) 1,337,243; Clay (W) 1,299,068 
1848—Taylor (W) 1,370,101; Cass (>) 1,220,544 

1852—Pierce (D) 1,601,474; Scott (W) 1,386,578 

1856—Buchanan (D) 1,927,995; Fremont (R,) 1,391,555 
1860*—Lincoln (R) 1,866,352; Douglas €D) 1,375,157 
1864—Lincoln (R) 2,216,067; McClellan (D) 1,808,725 
1868—Grant (R) 3,015,071; Seymour (D) 2,709,615 
1872—Grant (R) 3,597,070; Greeley (D-L) 2,834,079 
1876**Hayes (R), 4,033,950; Tilden (D) 4,284,885 

1880—Garfield (R) 4,449,053; Hancock (D) 4,442,030 
1884—Cleveland (D) 4,911,017; Blaine (R) 4,848,334 
1888—Cleveland (D) 5,540,050; Harrison er aa 
1892*-Cleveland (D) 5,554,414; Harrison @ is 

Kinley (R) 7,035,638; Bryan (D-P) 
1896—Mc: y (R) 6 467,946 


*#1860—Breckinridge (D) 845,763 votes; 1892— 
Weaver (People’s) 1,027,329; 1912 Theodore Roose- 
velt (Progressive) 4,216,020; 1920—Debs (Socialist) 
919,799; 1924—LaFollette (Independent, Socialist, 
Progressive) 4,822,856; 1948—Wallace (Progressive) 
1,157,172; Thurmond (States’ Rights Democrats) 
1,169,021. 

#*The election 1876 was contested and Congress 
appointed an Electoral Commission of five Repre- 
sentatives, five Senators and four Supreme Court 
justices. The justices chose another justice as the 
15th member of the commission—in all eight 


Major Parties Popular Vote, President, 1844-1948 


D’ Democrat; W Whig; R Republican; D-P Democrat-People’s; D-L Democrat-Liberal Republican. 


Year Candidates and Party 
1900—McKinley (R) 7,219,530; Bryan (D) 6,358,071 
1904--Roosevelt (R)- 7,628,834; Parker (D) 5,084,491 
1908—Taft (R) 7,679,006; Bryan (D) 6,409,106 
1912*—Wilson (D) 6,286,214; Taft (R) 3,483,922 
1916—Wilson (D) 9,129,606; Hughes (R) 8,538,221 
1920*-Harding (R) 16,152,200; Cox (D) 9,147,353 
1924*-Coolidge (R) 15,725,016; Davis (D) 8,385,586 
1928—Hoover (R) 21,392,190; Smith (D) 15,016,443 
1932—Roosevelt (D) 22,821,857; Hoover (R) 
15,761,841 
1936—Roosevelt (D) 27,476,673; Landon (R) 
16,679,583 
1940—Roosevelt (D) 27,243,466; Willkie Boa "68 
1944—Roosevelt (D) 25,602,505; Dewey (R) 22,006,278 
1948*-Truman (D) 24,105,812; Dewey (R) 21,970,065 


Republicans and seven Democrats. The commis- 
sion, by a strict party vote, awarded the 22 elec- 
toral votes of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South 
Carolina to the Republican candidates, whereupon 
Congress, in joint session (March 2, 1877) de- 
clareéd Hayes and Wheeler elected President and 
Vice President by. an electoral vote of 185 for 
Hayes and 184 for Tilden. The Senate was Re- 
publican. The House, which was Democratic, re- 
solved and declared as » separate body (March 3) 
that Tilden and Hendricks were elected on the 
face of the returns. 


= ; 4 Sam tA 
U. S—Voting Qualifications; Congressional Apportionment __ ‘ 
Party Nominees for President and Vice President 
Republican i Democratic > 
Year President. | Vice-President f 
1900 |William McKinley... . .|'Theodore Roosevelt 
1904 |Theodore Roosevel 


t....|Charles W. Fairbanks 
ped Bay eS Sherman 


+s 


3 


180 Wendell 4 L. Winkie Charles McNary 
ease. 7 

1944 omas BE. Dewey.....|John W. Bricker 3 velt..|Harry S. Truman 

1948 omas BE. Dewey acts Earl Warren Harry S. Truman......|Alben W. Barkley 


*Died Oct. 30 and the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler. ; 


Qualifications for Voting by States 


A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia), a citizen; not a convict; able to read 
or write; must be registered. In some States paupers are ineligible. 4 


PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


a ee i Nima aR a a 
State In State |In County|in Precin. State In State |In County|jIn Precin. 
Alabama*......| 2 yrs. 1 yr. 3mos. ||Nebraska:.....| 6 mos. 40 days 10 days 
ona... 1 eg 30 days 30 days ||Nevada........ 6 mos. 30 days 10 days 
Arkansas*, lyr mos. 30 days ||\New Hampshire} 6 mos. mos. mos. 
California. rel ia te 90 days 53 days ||New Jersey....| lyr. § Mos. fy... nkinp ee 
Colorado.......) lyr. 90 days 10 days ||New Mexico....} I yr. 90 days 30 days 
Connecticut....} lyr. as Wr 0 I pea 5 New York..... Ic ye: 4 mos. 30 days 
Delaware......{ lyr. 6 mos. 30 days ||North Carolina.| 1 yr. 4 M08... | ieee a 
Florida........| lyr. B'IROBD Telcrs pis eww alee North Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Georgia,.......| lyr. 6 MOS eics <5 A 1 Fareant et ONO 40 days 40 days 
Idaho..... «+.-] 6 mos, SORTS” [onttine sieisiers Oklahoma......] 1 yr. 6 mos. 30 days 
HUMOIS. Si vcrench 1 Yr. 90 days 30 days ||Oregon..-.. wblete @ SMIOES Ne os cee Piet 1) 
Indiana........| 6 mos. |‘ 60 daysa| 30 days ||Pennsylvania...} 1 yr. 2 mos. 2 mos. 
MESW ills rp tard vat oh, 5.5 6 mos. 60 days 10 days ||Rhode Island,..| 2yrs. |......... : 6 mos. 
Kansas..-.... +| 6 mos. 30 days 30 days |/South Carolina*} 2 yrs. 1 yr. 4 mos. 
Kentucky...... 1 yr. 6 mos. 60 days j/South Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 days 80 days 
Louisiana......|° 2 yrs. 1 yr. 3-mos.c'||Tennessee*.....| Il yr. 6 mos. 30 days 
Maine...... ert GD RMOG. lie isie «cis ene s 3 mos.b |/Texas*........]/ lyr. G-m0S. 55 ine pose 
Maryland.,....| lyr. 6 mos, 1 day Utah; .... lyr. 4 mos. 60 days 
Massachusetts..] lyr. |.......... 6 mos.d || Vermont. . lyr. 3 mos. 3 mos. 
Michigan. . 6 mos. 20 days 20 days |/Virginia*. 1 yr. 6 mos. 30 days 
Minnesota. 6 mos. 6 mos. 30 days pak oe oe : lyr. 90 days 30 days 
2 yrs. 1 yr. 1 yr. West Virgini lyr. 60 days 30 days 
mak lyr. 60 days 60 days ||/Wisconsin... ss ame | Ieeteas emo 10 days 
Montana. . . lyr. 30 days 30 days |}Wyoming..... lyr 1 mo 10 days 


(a) Township. (b) Residence in Municipality. (c) Ward, 6 mos. (d) Town. 
*Requires payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 


. Congressional Apportionment 
Source: United States Bureau of Census; based on 1930 and 1940 population returns 


1930 1940 1930 1940 1930 1940 - 1930 1940 
9 9 7 6 IN 1 1 
f 2 9 9 IN. 2 2 3 3 
‘j 7 8 8 |N. 14 14 9 10 
20 23 3 3 |IN. 1 2 21 21 
4 4 6 6 |IN. 45 45 2 2 
6 6 15 14 -||N. il 12 1 1 
1 1 17 17 (||N. 2 2 9 9 
5 6 9 9 |\Oh 24 23 6 6 
10 10 7 7 |\Ok 9 8 6 6 
an ne i fs Ore... ot an 10 10 
“1 1 4 5 4 5 2 2 : : 


Totals 435 435 
Method of Congressional Apportionment 


Public Law 291 (H.R. 2665), signed by the Presi- | congressional districts in these ‘ould 
dent on November 15, 1941, directs that all future | be reduced, by the transfer. Ehgree 
apportionments of representatives in Congress shall For examp 
be made by the method of equal proportions. 1,949,387, and Michigan 5,256,106. 

This method, devised by Professor E. V. Hunt- | method of equal proportions, Arkansas gets 
ington of Harvard: University in 1921, sets up the | seats and Michigan gets 17 seats, so that Michi- 
following criterion of a good apportionment. Sup~ | gan’s district (309,183) is 11.02 petcent larger than. 
pose an actual apportionment bill, allotting any | Arkansas’ district (278,484). But if a seat 
given number of seats (say 435) among the several | transferred from Arkansas to Michi She 
States, is before Congress for consideration; and Ark: 6 a hi S : sii givin 
suppose an-attempt is made to improve the bill ansas 6 and Michigan 18, the Arkansas dis 
by transferring a seat from one state to some | tTict (324,898) would be 11.26 percent larger tha: 
other state. Such proposed transfer of a seat | the Michigan district (292,006). Since 11.26 
from one state to another state should be made if, | greater than 11.02, the transfer should not b 
and only if, the percentage difference between the | made. 


: Naticnal Convention Cities Since 1856 

Chicago, Ill., 19—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, Cleveland, O., 2—Rep., 1924, 1936. 

1888, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1932, 1944. Dem., New York City, 2 Dein, 1868, 1924, 

1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940, 1944. Kansas City, Mo. 2—Rep., 1928: Dem., 1900 1 
St. Louis, Mo., 5—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, Minneapolis, Minn., 1—Rep., 1892. : | 

1804, 1916. Charleston, S. C., 1—Dem., 1860. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 7—Rep., 1856, 1872, 1900, 1940, Louisville, Ky., 1—Dem., 1872. 

1948; Dem., 1936, 1948. San Francisco, Calif., 1—Dem.,- 1920. 
Cincinnati, O., 3—Rep., 1876; Dem.,, 1856; 1880. Denver, Col., 1—Dem., 1908. 
Baltimore, Md., 2—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1912, Houston, Tex,, 1—Dem,, 1928. 
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k, Washington, D. C. 
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sis 
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tNSaa:. SSion Seon | Thur. 


2 Jlelalals | |e “Teel paca: 
: 6/8) So] 5] ls) 8 Bi 1G oO] 9} 5] =] sil a! old] 3) 1 
° o va} ei wile | 2 ony 
] 5 HR! a! 5 ) Sl a 3) 2) 6) tla o) 3) 21.6] Ble 
SEG Eley | a Ete nt oc cl al a 
Jan. |. .|../ a] 2] 3} 4] si ..| 1) 24 3 t] 2} 3] 4] 5 as) eg sie 
6] 7} 8} 9]10]11/12 7| 8} 9}10}11/12 8] 9}10}11/12 6] 7|_8} g}10}i4 
13/14] 15]16}17|18/19 14]15|16]17| 18/19 15]16| 17| 18| 19 12|13] 14) 15]16}17|18 
20/21/29|23]24/25126 21/22|23/24|25|26 22|23|24/25126 19!20]21|22|23|24/25 
27|28]29/30/31|._|. . 28/29/30|..|-.1.. 29/30/31|..|.. 26/27|28)/29/30/31). . 
pbeb- 47.1.) }..1,.| i) 2 “Esl i a8 ea es er) ape fest Wen si SS 
3}°4] 5] 6) 7}-8] 9 5| 6] 7| 8} 9110 5] 6] 7] 8|.9 | 4| 5) 971.8 
10]11|12} 13/14) 15/16 12|13}14)15] 16117 12|13]14}15| 16 9] 10]11/ 12/13] 14115 
17/18] 19]20|21|22|23 19]20|21]22|23]24| - 19|20|21}22|23 16/17] 18] 19|20|21]22 
24|25|26|27|28|29). . 26|27|28/29|30|31 26|27|28|29|30 23] 24195/26127/28129 
7 | ie a a a 2) 3} 4 5] ol 7 Bi etl ge >a de eee 
3] 3)°4! 5) 6] 7] 8 10}11| 12/13) 14 3) °3]' 4] 516 i] 3) '3} 4) a}6 
9} 1011] 12] 13/14] 15 6| 17|18]19]20|21 9] 10/11] 12/13 g| 9]10/11/12/13 
1617} 18]19|20|21|22 24/25|26|27|28 14|15]16|17} 18] 19|20 14]15] 16] 17/18] 19|20 
23|24|25|26|27|28/29 (ad ba 21/22|23|24)25|26|27 21/22|23)/24195|26|2 
30/31|.<1. 1. 1. .1- ol 28/29/30]. -[- .[.-|-- 28|29|30/31]. -|--|.. 
Calendar for 1950 
S57 ote eel ree oon :| 6 ‘S 21 o] le 
Hel Bist 5] |. SIs Bl oll 5 Rl ole sl 
S/S) el el die 9/2) c| & 5| 2] 5) 2| = S| 2) s/ 5) els 
a elzislelela Blela|a al s|e| Ele S| | || oul ca 
fan. | 1) 2} 3}. 4) 5) 6) 7 a sefeef-s]es] LiJuly.|.. 2) 3) 4) 5) 6] 7 
*™ |g} 9110) 11/12|13]14 3|'3|'4] al 6] 7].8 3 9|10]11|12113)14 
15|16|17|18]19|20|21 9|10/11|12}13|14]15 91 5{16|17|18|19]20|21 
92123124|25|26|27|28 16|17|18]19|20|21|22| 16]1 3/23124|25126|27|28 
29/80/31|..}..|- <1. .| 23|24|25]26|27|28|29 93/2 30/811 ufed calc 
Feb. |e toxtecl dh 3] 3]. 4 Fa) ie fa it ly a 30/3 leeleut daa 
51°61 7} 8] 9/10/11 «| i] 213] 4] 6} 6laug. |... 5] 6] 74 8] 910/11 
12]13114|15/16|17/18 7| 8}. 9]10}11|12113 | 6 13]14]15]16|17| 18 
19|20|21|22|23|24|25) 4115]16|17|18}19/20/| 13/1 20|21|22|23124125 
2ela7\28l..|..|-...| 1|22|23|24125126|27)| 20/2 27/28/29|30]. .|. . 
Mar.|..}..|-.[' i] 2} 3] 4) 8}29/30/31}. .|. .1 . |} 27/2 Be ord es pa ir 
516i; 7|_8]_9]10/11 =-f, 1. {eck i] 2] 3|\Sept.|..|..|. .|.. 3) 415] 61-7] 8] 9 
13]18! 14 18{16|17] 18 4\" 5} 6|"7]_8]_9|10 3 11|12]13]14115]16 
peuaneciceeat ol g|tolzalailasiasio4 17|18|19|20|21 (2312 2élasio7lasla0lso 
2 i 18)191: 
26)27)28)29)30)31 5|26|27128|291301. . 24|25|26|2712812913 Bet ie ees Ds Read 


days in the southern hemisphere are shorter than 
the nights. 

In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the sun, and the nights’ in the northern 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same 
time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 
shorter than the di 

The heating influence of the sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
therefore, at the time of the summer solstice. 
in the north temperate zone, the heat 
received by day far exceeds the loss through 
radiation by night, and it is not until July or 
August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. 

In December, the heat received by day fails to 
make good the loss by night. 
January or February that gain and loss become 
equal and the thermometer ceases to show a 
downward tendency. 

The seasons in 1951 (Eastern Standard Time) be- 
gin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 21, 
5:26 A.M.; Summer Solstice (Summer), June 22, 
12:25 A.M.; Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Septem- 

; 4 Wee Solstice (Winter), De-- 


» and it is not until 


1st Month — JANUARY, 1951 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


| 
§ 4 Calendar fot Calendar Gelendar for ; Calendar for i 
° ya ga Connecti gor Alabama, 
2 . Michigan, Wisednstn ois = , Utah, || Texas, New Mexico, 
a} 3 Awasuington, an Wyoming and’ || Central California. || Southern California, 
% P) Oregon. 
Bl 2 | See,| Suz (Mace! sie. | Sct [RSS|] wises | Sexe [R-GS"|| Rises | Sees [Rows 
ms H. w\lq. Mz. M. H. M. lz. Mi\lz. ula. m.\q, M. 
1; M Y 29| 4 38/12 14 2 14 12 14]| 7. 2} 5 5/12 10 
9) Tu 7.29) 4 39] 1 27 1. 25 1 QA) 7. 25 Spaaaey 
3, W 7 29) 4 40).2 44 2 40 2 36|| 7. 21 5 6] 2 2&4 
4) Th 7 29\ 4 41) 4 5 4 0 8 551) 7 3) 5 “1 S58 
5|.. Fr % 29| 4 42) 5 25 5 20 5 13|| 7 8) 5 8] 4 5@ 
6| Sa || 7 29] 4 43] 6 40 6 34 6 2617 315 916 6 
1S 7 29) 4 44) sets sets sets || 7 3] 5 9) sets 
8s) M 7 29) 4 45) 5 42 5 47 5 53]| 7 3] 5 10) 6 12° 
9} Tu 7 29| 4 46,7 1 7226 7.11)):7> 3)'5 iNet 2a 
10| W || 7 29| 4 47| 8 18 8 21 8 24|| 7 3| 5 12] 8 32 
11, Th || 7 28] 4 48] 9 30 9 33|| 7 3| 5 13] 9 37 
12| Fr 7 28) 4 49/10 37 7 > 3|..5 14/20°S8 
13| Sa 7 28) 4 50/11 43 7 3) 5 15)11 36 
14). 5S OG |e Sy Uae 7. >So 15iee 
15) M .||.7 27| 4 52|12 48 7 2\.5 16/12 34. 
16} Tu 7 26) 4 54) 1 52 7 25 17) 1 30) 
17) W 7 26) 4 55| 2 56 7 2] 5 18] 2 29) 
18} Th 7 25) 4 56} 3 59 Y.1).5 19] $3 99 
19} Fr 7 25| 4 57; 5-0 7 11.5 20) 4 Gay 
20} Sa || 7 24) 4 59) 5 55 7 115 21| 5 20 
21; S 7 24) 5 0} 6 43 7-0) .-5-22).6 
92| M 7 23| 5 llrises 7 O| 5 23) rises 
23) Tu 7 221 5. 2) 5 32 7 .0|.5 2415 
24, W 7 22} 5 3) 6 40 6 59) 5 241 6 5 
25} Th || 7 21) 5 4| 7 49 6 59] 5:25] 8 
26) Fr 7 20) 5 6] 8 57 6 58] 5 26] 9 
Q7| Sa 7 19} 5 810 6 6 58) 5 27/10 
28) S 7 18| 5 9/11 18 6 57 5 28/11 
29) M 717) 5 10)... 6 57) 5 -29}-- 
30} Tu 7 16) 5 11/12 31 6 56)°5 30}12 
31] W || 7 15| 5 12] 1 48 6 56| 5 31] 1 23 


Sun on Meridian of Washington Gm ne 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of- = 


Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H, M. S,||Month|H. M: S.||Month/H, M. S. 

Ee }12 3-27 8 |12 6 37 14 112 9 O 20 
@ |12 3 55 Oral Zand oe 15° (12 9 22]| > 21 
$ |12. 4 23 1O.s kee ove 16° |12 9 43 22 
4 |12 4 50 11- (12 7-51 17, 112 10 3]| - 23 
6 |12 5 17]| 12 |12 8 15]| 18: 112 10°23]| ' 24 
6 |12 5 44 13 112 8 38 19 |12 10 42 25 
{i 6 11 


Twilight 


Begins 


Place Begins 


AH. M 
Boston..... 5-48 545. 639° 
New York.. 5 45 5 43 
Washington. 5 43 5 42 
Charleston... 5 34 5 34 


MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 

Last Quarter........ 1D. 12H. 11M. A.M.| First Quarter...<... 14D. 
New Moon.......... q 3 10 P.M. | Full Moon........... 22 Ve ate ran 
Last Quarter...,... 30 10 13 AM, 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Saturn. Evening Stars—Venus, Mars,. Jupiter. , : 
\ 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1951 ; 
FEBRUARY, 1951 ~ 28.Days - 


(Local Mean Time, A.M:, light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


: Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calen r 

4 3 Boston, New York City, Washington, Gheronraen 

$ New land, Connecticut, ‘inia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 

vam) N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Ar 
W! Indiana 5 Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 

€) SWyculse ant joann Galina |} cout 
: s s a per ; alifornia. uthern, California. 

y a Sun | Sun |Moon Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Su ° 

z a Rises | Sets |R.&S. Sets |R.&S.|| Rises Seca Nee 


2 SS ee ee ee ees | ey SSS a | Ss aS ee 


H. H, M.|H, M.\H. M.|\|H. Mj, M.\H. M 
pets Th 7 % 2 54!) 6 55) 5 32) 2 35 
ot Er ‘i vi 4 8|| 6 54) 5 33] 3 45 
3} Sa 7 7 5 12}| 6 54) 5 34) 4 50 
41 S$ 7 ff 6 8|| 6 53) 5 35) 5 48 
5) M i a 6 52)! 6 52) 5 36) 6 35 
6} Tu || 7 5 2 7 5 27| sets || 6 51) 5 37] sets 
7 W v4 5 2 7 5 28] 7 10]| 6 51) 5 38) 7 17 
8| Th 7 5 2 7 5 29] 8 18]} 6 50} 5 39} 8 20 
9) Fr 7 5 2 6 5 30) 9 25]) 6 49) 5 40) 9 21 
10| Sa 7 5 2 6 5 31/10 28]| 6 49) 5 40/10 21 
mS 7 5 3 6 5 33/11 31]| 6 48) 5 41/11 19 
12| M 7 5 31]... 6 5 34|.. ..]| 6 47) 5 42)... 
13} -Tu 7 5 3 6 54) 5 35/12 34)| 6 46] 5 43/12 19 
144 W 6 5 33 6 53) 5 36) 1 37|| 6 45) 5 44) 1 23 
15] Th || 6 5 34 6 5 37| 2 37] 6 44) 5 45) 2 15 
16; Fr 6 5 36 6 51] 5 38) 3 34/] 6 43) 5 46) 3 9 
17} Sa 6 5 37 6 49] 5 39) 4 24!) 6 42) 5 47) 4 Q 
is}. S 6 5 38 6 48] 5 41} 5 9]| 6 41) 5 48) 4& 48 
19} M 6 5 39 6 47| 5 42) 5 46]| 6 40) 5 49) 5 30 
20| Tu || 6 5 40 6 46] 5 43) 6 18]} 6 39] 5 49} 6 5 
21| W 6 5 41 6 45| 5 44| rises |} 6 38] 5 50] rises 
22; Th 6 5 42 6 43) 5 45) 6 48/| 6 37) 5 51] 6 52 
93| Fr 6 5 44 6 42) 5 46] 7 55]| 6 35) 5 52) 7 55 
24! Sa 6 5 45 6 40} 5 47; 9 5/| 6 34) 5 53; 9 0 
25| S 6 5 46 6 39] 5 48/10 16]| 6 33) 5 54/10 6 
96| M 6 5 47 6 37| 5 49/11 29)) 6 32) 5 54/11 15 
27, Tu 6 40} 5 46).. .. 5 48). 6 36) 5 50 +1631)" 5° SSitesies 
28; W 6 38] 5 48/12 55 5 50 6 35} 5 51|12 44]| 6 30) 5 56)12 26 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


: Day of Day of Day of |. Day of 
IMonth H..M. S_|| Month |H.~M. S.|} Month /H. M. S.||Month |H. M. S.|| Month /H. M. 


7 112 14 12|| 13 |12 14.19]) 19 |12 13 58)) 25 {12 13 13 
12°13 45 8 |12 14 15)| 14 |12 14 17]| 20 |12 13 52); 26 |12 13 3 

9 |12 14 18]} 15 |12 14.15|| 21 /12 13 45)| 27 |12 12 53 
12 14:12]| 22 |12 13 38]| 28 |12 12 42 


12 14 4|| 11 |12 14 20)) 17 |12 14: 8]| 23 |12 13 30 
3]| 24 |12 13 22 


D Or & C9 2 
_— 
Nv 
~~ 
wo 
a 
i) 
— 
Oo 
-_ 
N 
— 
ex 
_— 
© 
—_ 
a> 


Twilight 
Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends 


ff | 


ashington. 
‘Charleston. . 


, 


MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


Riatelsiae i 2H, 54M. A.M.| Full Moon..........21D. 4H, 12M. P.M, 
So eae 3 55 P.M. | Last Quarter........ 28 5 59 P.M, 
Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 


Sun |Moon 
Sets |R.&S. 


SIOSwe 
D>! 9 SE GY G9 Ga C38 S999 819, ASA) ADS re aaa ee 
DIKRNUAWHODUHAE 


—_ 


Sto 3S See eee ee 
+O & OO OOM Rw: 


GANwWOWPFAODOKMNHEPADOWEABWOSCW 


Gt St Sr Or Sr St St Gt DDD D DHA AD ADYAAADAYRPAAAAaAMH 
OOO OT OTA TAA ®RMWR®MBRRRARAAARARAGA®MQAQAD|N 


> ee Or Or Or Or Or 


gaqneae es 


ONAURWNHrR OW OAM 


NARHRAAAHRAHRAHAHAARABHHAHFHFHUKHKMAMHUM 


for 4 
P 1 Shio, 
N. Y. State, ennsy. y 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, is, . 
( Nand 8, Dakota, — tore. Nebraska, 
ay tes Northern California. 


H. A. 
2 6 
3 6 
4 6 
4 6 
5 6. 
5 6 
sets || 6 
if 6 
8 6 
9 6 
10 6 
11 6 
FA BEES 
12 31)| 6 
1 6 
Q 6 
8 6 
8 6 
4 6 
4 6 
5 6 
i 6 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

23| 2 53]| 5 


Sun’on Meridian of Washington 


st 


y ’ 2 
Fi — . 


H. M.|H. M.||\H. M.\H. HH. M.. 
5 52| 1 59|| 6 29) 5 57/-1 35 
5 53|°3 5|| 6 27) 5 2 41. 
5 55| 4. 3|| 6 26)-5 59) 3 39) 
5 56/4 49|| 6 25].5 59] 4 29 
.5 57| 5 26|| 6 241 6 0} 5 10 
5 58| 5 56|| 6 221 6 1).5 45) 
.5 59) sets |} 6 21] 6 2) sets” 
6 0| 7 5]| 6-20/ 6 217 5) 
6 1| 8 10/| 6 6 8 5) 
6 2) 9 16/| 6 6 4/9 4} 
6 3/10 20|| 6 6 5/10 4 
6 4/11 23/| 6 6 6/11 4 
6. 55. 4A/P e136 6. & 
6 6/12 25|| 6 12) 6 712 $ 
6 7 1 24 611) 6 8/1 0 
6 8] 2 18/| 6 10) 6 9] 1 53 
6 .9|3 4/6 8/6 9] 2 41 
6 3 44)1 6 7] 6 10] 3 24 
6 4 17|| 6 6) 611) 4 1) 
6 12)-4 46/6 4! 6 11) 4 34) 
6 5‘12|/) 6 3) 61215 3 
6 rises |} 6 2] 6 13] rises | 
6 6 49|| 6 0} 6 14) 6 455 
6 8 1] 5 59] 6.14) 7 53 
6 9 16|| 5 58/6 15/9 2 
6 5 57/6 16/10 13 
6 5 55] 6 17/11 26 
6 5 64.6172. yh 
6 5 58k 6 18/12 344 
6 551] 6 19}1 35) 
6 5 50! 6 191.2 263 


Day of Day of Day of Day of |; i 
__M. S.|/Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S./|Month|H. M.. S.||Month |H. M, S.. 
8 |12 10 59 14 112 9 25 90. -\12> Ty Al 26. |12 5:52 
12 10 44/) -15 [12 9.8 Ql. 12, 7) 23)| 397. [12 5°33 
12 10 29) 16 |12 8 51]| 22 |12 7 °5 28 |12) & 15 
12 10 14)) 17, /12 8 34|| 23 |12 6 47|| .29 |12. 4 57: 
12, 9 58 24 112 6 28 30 |12 439 
25 {12 6.10]) -31 {12 


Place Mar.| Begins Ends Mar,| Begins 


A. M H. M. 
Boston}. 2) .)-"1 5 4 7 22 
New York..| 1 5 4 7 22 
Washington.| 1 5-26 7 21 
Charleston,.| 1 yeas 719 


Twilight 
q, M, 

11 4 46 
11 4 47 
11 4 49 
M1 4.55 


4 21 


Ends Mar.| Begins Ends 


eh 


MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


Publ Moonto.5-atak 23D. 
Last Quarter 


New Moon........: 3H. 
First Quarter 12 
Morning Stars—Jupiter, Saturn. 


7D. 50M, 


40 


P.M. 
P.M, 


H. M, H.M. | #. uM. 
7 35 a1 4 27 748° 
734 || 211} 4 29 746 | 
7 32 Q1 4 33 7 43 
1227 Q1 4 40 7.35 
BH. 80M. 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, widen? 


Pe) es ee, ee ee ee eee eT. Sle, ee ee? 8) ee ee 


*____ Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1951 773 


4th Month APRIL, 1951 30 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


od Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
3 New england, Ghaveetienee |h-virinie: Bente, {tes Aine 
F <7 N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, lissouri, Kansas, || Louisiana, ‘arkansas, 
ichigan, Wisconsin, ndiana, is, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
4 N. snd & Dakota, fowa: Nebraska, conevida, and Arizona, 
5 peo che ibis y irahy ‘entral California. Southern California, 
p> SSS _ 
a @ —i|| Kisco Sota [R-BeS,|| Rises | Sete [RCS S| Wlece [Seen SOP nee eee ee 
H. ujH.M JH. w\|z. mia. we. Min. win. wig. wile. win. wie M. 
Ss 5 43) 6 25| 3 36/| 5 45] 6 24) 3 31|| 5 45] 6 23) 3 26]| 5 49] 6 201 3 9 
M 5 42| 6 27) 4 5/| 5 43) 6 25) 4 1]! 5 44) 6 24) 3 58]! 5 48) 6 21) 3 45 
Tu § 40) 6 28) 4 28]) 5 41) 6 26] 4 26/|.5 42) 6 25] 4 24)! 5 46] 6 22) 4 17 
WwW 5 38] 6 29) 4 49}| 5 40} 6 27) 4 48]| 5 41) 6 26] 4 47|| 5 45] 6 22) 4 45 
Th 5 37) 6 30} 5 9/| 5 38) 6 28} 5 9|| 5 39] 6 27| 5 10|| 5 44) 6 23] 5 12 
Fr 5 35) 6 31) sets || 5 37) 6 29) sets || 5 37) 6 28) sets || 5 43) 6 24) sets 
Sa 5 33) 6 32|.8 11]| 5 35) 6 30} 8 7|| 5 36] 6 29} 8 4/| 5 41] 6 24! 7 51 
Ss 5 32) 6 33) 9 18]| 5 34) 6 31) 9 13}| 5 34] 6 30) 9 9/| 5 40) 6 25) 8 51 
M 5 30} 6 34/10 24/| 5 32) 6 32/10 18] 5 33) 6 31/10 13]| 5 39) 6 26) 9 51 
Tu 5 28) 6 35/11 26/) 5 30) 6 33/11 19]| 5 31) 6 32/11 13]| 5 38) 6 27/10 49 
Ww 5 27| 6 36]... 5 29) 6 34].. ..|| 5 30) 6 33).. 5 36)°6 27|11 43 
Th 5 25} 6 38/12 22!) 5 27) 6 35/12 14)! 5 28] 6 34/12 8] 5 35) 6 28)... - 
Fr 5 23) 6 39) 1 12)| 5 26) 6 36) 1 4/| 5 27) 6 35)12 58|| 5 34] 6 28/12 33 
Sa 5 22! 6 40) 1 52/| 5 24) 6 37) 1 45]| 5 26] 6 36] 1 40]! 5 33) 6 29) 1 18 
Ss 5 20} 6 41) 2 25/| 5 22) 6 38)°2 20]| 5 24) 6 37) 2 15|| 5 32) 6 30) 1°57 
M 5 19} 6 42) 2 53/} 5.21] 6 40) 2 48]| 5 23) 6 38} 2 45)! 5 30) 6 31) 2 31 
Tu 5 17| 6-43] 3 17|| 5 19] 6 41) 3 14)! 5 21|) 6 39] 3 11]| 5 29) 6 32; 3 2 
Ww 5 15| 6 44!) 3 38] 5 18) 6 42) 3 37|| 5 20) 6 40] 3 35)| 5 28) 6 32) 3 30 
Th 5 14) 6 45) 3 59]/ 5 16) 6 43) 3 59]| 5 19) 6 40) 3 59)! 5 27) 6 33) 3 58 
Fr 5 12| 6 46/ rises |} 5 15| 6 44) rises || 5 18] 6 41] rises || 5 26] 6 33) rises 
Sa 5 11] 6 47} 6 59}| 5 13) 6 45) 6 55)| 5 16) 6 42) 6 53]; 5 25) 6 34) 6 41 
Ss 5 9] 6 49) 8 21]| 5 12] 6 46) 8 16)| 5 15) 6 43] 8 12]! 5 23) 6 35) 7 57 
M 5 8} 6 50) 9 43]; 5 11) 6 47) 9 36|| 5 14] 6 44) 9 31)| 5 22) 6 35) 9 10 
Tu 5 6| 6 51/11 0O}| 5 9} 6 48/10 52)| 5 12) 6 45/10 46|| 5 21) 6 36/10 22 
Ww §)°5|_6 52)... 5 8] 6 49/11 58]| 5 11] 6 46/11 51!) 5 20) 6 37/11 27 
Th 5 3) 6 53/12 5/5 6650)... 5 10) 6 47)... 5 19) 6 37)... 
Fr 5 2) 6 54/12 58|| 5 5| 6 51/12 51]| 5 8] 6 48/12 46]| 5 18! 6 38/12 24 
Sa 5 1/6 55] 1 38/) 5 3|-6 52} 1 33]|.5 7| 6 49) 1 28)| 5 17) 6 39) 1 9 
29; S 4 59} 6 56) 2 9]]/ 5 2 6 53} 2 5] 5 6) 6 50) 2 1)|| 5 16] 6 39) 1 47 
30| M 4 58| 6 58} 2 34/| 5 1| 6 54} 2 31) 5 5| 6 51] 2 29]| 5 15]) 6 40) 2 20 


Sun-on Meridian of Washington 


Man th H. M.S. wenth H. M. S. Mola H. M. S. Month H. M, S. Mouth H, M, S. 
1 12 4 3 Te 142 218 13 |12 O 41 19 |11 59 14 95> 111,58) 1 
| 2 112 3 45 tne b Oy ee | 14/12 O 25) 20 /11 59 Oj} 26 |11 57 51 
| S12) 3 27 9 |12 1 44 15° |12 0 10]| 2) |11 58 47)| 27 |11 57 41 
| ae 112)°°3° 9 10 |12 1 28]| 16 |11 59 55|} 22. |11 58 35]| 28 {11 57 32 
| § |12 2 52 Jie Lap ee hey 4 17 =|11 59 41 23 |11 58 23]| 29 |1t 57 23 
eee 12 2 35 12 |12 O 56 18 |11 59 27|| 24 {11 58 12]| 30 j11 57 14 
Twilight 
Place Apr.| Begins Ends Apr.| Begins if finds Apr. ; Hegins Ends 
BOMS }| bi, Me: H. M. | #H.M. H. M. M. 


i, 
1 4 6 8 2 il 3 47 8 16 21 3 26 8 33 
1 4 10 7 59 11 3 51 8 12 21 3 32 8 26 
1 413 7°55 11 3 56 8 7 21 3 39 8 19 
1 8 2 


4 25 7 44 11 | 4 10 7 (53 Q1| 3 57 
MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


{Boston..... 
iNew York.. 
ashington. 
‘harieston.. 


New Moon......... 6D. 5H. 52M, A.M.| Full Moon ......... 21D, 4H. 30M. P.M. 
| First Quarter ...... 14 7 55 A.M. | Last Quarter ....... 28 vi 17 A.M. 
Morning Star—Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Saturn, 


y of 
. S.//Month/H, M, S. 


MAY, 1951 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


4 Calendar for 
q 3 oston, 
i) New England, 
a 3 N. Y. State, 
Bie ty eee Doser 
» » 
Silo He on ai Northern California, 
iy 
J ESS cee | 
& H.-m.| M.\H. MH. M|H. MH. M.\|H. MH. M.|\H. M.||\H. M,|H, M,|H. M, 
1 4 56] 6 59) 2 55|| 4 59] 6 55] 2 54/| 5 3] 6 52] 2 53] 5 14] 6 41] 2 48 
Q A 55 0| 3 14|| 4 58] 6 56| 3 14|/| 5 2] 6 52) 3 15]| 5 13) 6 42] 3 15 
3 A 5A 1] 3 34/| 4 57| 6 57| 3 35/| 5 1] 6 53] 3 37]| 5 12) 6 43/ 3 41_ 
4 4 53 2| 3 54)| 4 56) 6 59) 8 57|| 5 0/6 54] 3 59]| 5 11) 6 43) 4 8 
5 4 51 3] sets || 4 54| 7° 0] sets || 4 59] 6°55] sets || 5 10] 6 44] sets — 
6 4 50 4| 8 11|| 4 53] 7 1) 8 6|| 4 58] 6 56) 8 1]| 5. 9| 6 45] 7 41 
7 4 49 5| 9 15] 4 52] 7 2] 9 8! 4.56] 6 57| 9 3]| 5 8] 6 46) 8 40. 
8 A 48 7|10 14|| 4.51| 7 3/10 6]| 4 55) 6 58/10 O|| 5 7| 6 46) 9 36 
9 4 46 8/11 5]| 4 50} 7 4/10 57/| 4 54) 6 59]10 51/| 5 6| 6 47/10 28 
A ,9/11 49]} 4 49] 7 5/11 42]! 4 53] 7 O]11 36/| 5 6] 6 48/11 13 
A 10}... .|| 4 48] 7 6].. .2]] 4 52) 7 41)/.. ../| 5 5] 6 48/11 54 
4 11/12 24)| 4 47| 7 7/12 18/| 4 51|/ 7 2/12 13/1 5 4] 6 49)... 
4 12/12 54|| 4 46] 7 8/12 49]| 4 50) 7 3/12 45/1 5 3/ 6 50/12 29 
A 13} 1 19]| 4 45) 7 91 1 15]) 4°49) 7 4] 1 12/] 5 3/6 51,1 0 
4 14| 1 40] 4 44) 7 10] 1 38/) 4-49] 7 5] 1 36/1 5 2] 6 51] 1 
Z| 15] 2 O|| 4 43) 7 11] 2 O|] 448] 7 6] 1 59/1 5 1] 6 52) 1 
4 16} 2 Q1|| 4 42) 7 12] 2 22/| 4 47| 7 6] 2 29/15 oO} 6 53] 2 
4 17| 2 43|| 4 41) 7 13] 2 44/1 4 46] 7 7] 2 47/1 5 0] 6 53] 2 
4 18] 3 8|| 4 40] 7 14] 3 11]| 4 45] 7 8] 3 15|] 4 59] 6 54] 3 
4 19] rises || 4 39] 7 15] rises || 4 44] 7 9] rises || 4 59] 6 55] rises 
A 20] 8 35|| 4 38] 7 15] 8 28]| 4 44] 7 10] 8 23/| 4 58] 6 55] 7 59 
4 21] 9 49|| 4 37| 7 16) 9 41]| 4 43] 7 11] 9 35] 4 571 6 561 9 11 
4 22/10 50|| 4 36] 7 17/10 42|| 4 42] 7 12/10 37/| 4 57] 6 57/10 13 
4 23/11 35]| 4 36) 7 18/11 30}, 4 42) 7 13/11 25]] 4 56/6 57111 5 
4 § 24).. ..|| 4 35] 7 19).. 4 41/7 13]... 4 56] 6 58/11 46 
4 25/12 10]) 4 35] 7 20/12 5])/ 4 40) 7 14/12 9@l| 4 5616 59]... 
4 26/12 38]| 4 34) 7 21/12 34] 4 40) 7 15/12 832i] 4 55] 6 591/12 92 
4 27/ 1 0j| 4 33] 7 22/12 58|| 4 39] 7 16/12 57] 4 55] 7 Olle 51 
4 27| 1 20/| 4 33) 7 22] 1 20|| 4 38] 7 16] 1 20|| 4 54) 7 1/1 19 
A 28] 1 40)) 4 32) 7 23) 1 41]| 4 38] 7 17] 1 4@/| 4 541°7. a) 1 45 
4 29| 1 591) 4 32 7 24| 2 Qil 4 37] 7 18] 2 4ll 4 541°7 21 @ 12 
Sun‘on Meridian of Washington 


ay of 
Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M.S. 


8 |11 56 27 11, 56 52 
9 |11 56 24 11,56 68 
10 {11.56 21 11-675. 5 
11 {11 56°19 11 67 13 


MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


SD: “i8H., 35M.eieSP.Ni Full Moonta 21D. 12H i 
ae 12 32 A.M. |Last Quarter...” 27 ee 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Jupiter. ' Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


Monthi/H.,, MD Ss... 
parle eb S 


—- = w2eure: 


JUNE, 1951 


a. oe ee 


7 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1951 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


g “" 
i 3 
a 


1715 


30 Days 


5 > Calendar for ; 
| % Boston, New York City, Washington, Charleston, 
; = New England, mnecticut, ia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
N.Y. State): Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
; Mice! ee nsin, Indiana, [linois, Colorado, Utah, ‘|| Texas, New Mexico 
5 FS £ Neenee pena Iowa, ee Nevada, and Arizona, and 
9 = 5 Oregon. Nom oe ara " Central California Southern California. 
! > CES | EER ISS Aree RS 
B) A |i wises | Sees (Rae eS, | S28 NG) Mee) Sas (Rae | aS | Sem | Mare 
4 H. Miz. M. lz. mwja.ocle. ujle. uly. ale. iin. wla. M\e. M. 
= 1 Fr 4 26) 7 30 4 31) 7 25] 2 25]| 4 36] 7 18) 2 28] 4 53] 7 2) 2 40 
Q| Sa 4 7 31 4 7 25) 2 50] 4 36) 7 19] 2 55|| 4 53) 7 3} 3 12 
3 S 4 7 32 4 7 26} 3 20|| 4 36) 7 20) 3 27|| 4 53] 7 4) 3 47 
4) M 4 7 32 4 7 26} sets || 4 35] 7 21) sets || 453] 7 4! sets 
BY Ta 4 24) 7 33 4 7 27) 8 53]| 4 35) 7 22} 8 47)! 4 52) 7 5) 8 23 
6 WwW 4 7 34 4 7 28) 9 39]| 4 35| 7 23) 9 34|| 4 52) 7 5) 911 
ey Th || 4 7 4 7 29/10 18]| 4 34) 7 23/10 13]! 4 52} 7 6| 9 53 
si Fr 4 7 4 7 29/10 .50|| 4 34) 7 24/10 46|| 4 52) 7 6/10 29 
9 Sa 4 7 4 7 30/11 18]| 4 34) 7 25/11 15|| 4 52) 7 711 2 
10) S 4 7 4 7 30/11 41|| 4 34) 7 25/11 39]| 4 52) 7 711 30 
11; M 4 7 4 7 31|.. ../| 4 34) 7 26).. ;.|| 4 52) 7 8/11 57 
12} Tu A 7 4 7 31/12 3)| 4 34) 7 26/12 2) 4 52, 7 8).. _, 
13} W 4 7 4 7 32)12 24|| 4 34) 7 26/12 24'| 4 52) 7 8/12 23 
14;. Th 4 , fe 4 7 32/12 46]| 4 34) 7 27/12 47!) 4 52) 7 9112 52 
15) Fr ei 7 4 7 33) 1-10|| 4 34) 7 27] 1 12|| 4 52) 7 9] 1 22 
16) Sa 4 23! 7 4 7 33} 1 38}| 4 34) 7 28) 1 43}! 4 52) 7 9 1 57 
a) Ss" 4 7 4 7 33| 2 14/| 4 34) 7 28) 2 20||:4 52) 7 10} 2 39 
18} M 4 7 4 7 34| rises || 4 34] 7 28] rises || 4 52) 7 10) rises 
19) Tu 4 7 4 7 34) 8 24|| 4 34) 7 28) 8 19}| 4 52) 7 10) 7 54 
90) W 4 23) 7 4 7 341 9 19|| 4 34) 7 29} 9 14|| 4 52) 7 10) 8 52 
21; Th 4 7 4 7 34|10 1|| 4 34) 7 29) 9 57|| 4 53) 7 10] 9 40 
22) Fr 4 7 4 7 35/10 35]; 4 34) 7 29/10 31]) 4 53) 7 11)10 19 
93| Sa 4 7 4 7 35/11 + 1/| 4 35] 7 29/10 59]) 4 53) 7 11/10 52 
94) S 4 7 4 7 35/11 24|| 4 35} 7 29/11 23]) 4 53) 7 11)11 21 
95| M 4 7 4 7 35/11 45]| 4 35] 7 30/11 46|) 4 54) 7 11/11 48 
4 7 4 735)... 4 36) 7 30)... ..|| 4 54) 7 12). 
4A 7 4 7 35/12 6]| 4 36) 7 30/12 8]| 4 54) 7 12/12 15 
1 ie 7 4 7 35/12 29]| 4. 36) 7 30}12 32/| 4 55) 7 12)12 43 
4 7 4 7 35/12 54/1] 4 37) 7 30/12 58|| 4 55) 7 12) 1 13 
4 74 4 7 35| 1 23\| 4 37) 7 30| 1 29|| 4 55| 7 121 1 47 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
psy ofl Me siimoncnin. M. s.(lMonebla. M.S. wohl. M. s.llmenthiH, M. Ss. 
pela 673 7 111 58 38 13 }11 59 49 19 112 1 °5 25 112.2 23 
2-411 57 46 8-11 58 50 14 |12 0 2 20. ja2°- 17-18 26. Ts aes 
8 111 57 56 9 {11 59° 1 15 (12 0 14 WM. -§2e P31 Q7° 112 2 48 
4 {11 58 6 10. 11 59 13 16 |12 O 27 22 |12 1 44 98 12e sek 
5 11 58 16 11 }11 59 25 17 - 12: 0°39 23 112 +1 «57 29 \12 3 13 
6 11.58 27 12° }11 59 37 18 |12 .0 52 Q@ |12 2 10 30 |12 3 25 
Twilight 
Place June| Begins Ends June| Begins f£nds June| Begins Ends 
| ew |e a. HM | HM H. M H. 
4Boston.....} 1 217 9 39 11 2 10 § 49 21 2 8 9 55 
New York.. 1 2 29 9 27 11 2: 22 9 37 Q1 Q 2 9 41 
Washington.) 1 2 40 9 14 11 2 36 9 24 Q1 2 34 9 29 
‘Charleston. . 1 3 14 8 41 11 SELL 8 49 21 8. il 8 52 


A.M. 
P.M, 


40M. 
52 


11H. 


MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


Full Moon 
Last Quarter 2 
Evening Stars—Venus, Saturn. 


TH. 
1 


Lee a eS een a ae ee) Le cae ee 
7th Month 7 JULY, 1951 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 


To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 
= - 


Sun |, Sun |Moon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


.| Day of the Month 


Sun | Sun |Moon 


by 


ee 


Or Or Se Sr Sr Gy Or Or Sr 


[ell 
SCO OMWAIAMAEWWWWOKH KH OSCOCOMDAIHAAS. 


OWOWIA ME Owe 


50 
23/12 29 
22| 1 16 
21| 2 10 


Oe Or Ge Or Sr Oy GG Se Sr GU Oe Gt Se GEG Ge Or Gr Gt Oe re he i ee ee ee 
i at i 
prt 


ALLELE LLELL LE LE EE EE LE SLE LES EL PSE: 
OPM COCO COC USMC RS DC CGC RCE CUS CCG Crs <@e G gre ee ie crs 
UST DU 0 8 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Monthin. Mm. s.||Menth\a, mM. s.llmonenba. >a. silleuthle snes Slee, Hy M.. $3 
Peet o i 3937 8 12 4 52/| 14.112 5 41]/ 20 |12 6 12/!:°96 tre 24 
2 |12 3 49 9 112 S12 15 |12 5 47 21 |12 615 27. *42 24 
$ 12 4 0 10 {12 510 16 112 5 53 Q2 \12 618 28 12 2: 
4 |12 411 ll 12 519]; 17 {12 5 59]| 28 |12 6 20]: 29 |e 22 
db 12 4-22 12° 12 527 1S 2 ‘GF 4 24 12 6 22/| :30 |12 2) 
6 |12 4 32 18 |12 5 34 19 12 6 8] 9 h2 6 24/).-31 |12 18 
7.112 4 42 . 
Twilight 
Place July| Begins Ends July| Begins Ends July| Begins Ends 
H.M. | #. M. H.M | HM. H. M. R. M. 
Boston.....| 1] 214 | 953 || 11] 224 | 946 || 911 9 38 | 
New York..} 1 2 27 9 39 11 2 35 9 35 Q1 2 49 
Washington.} 1 2 40 $27 11 2 48 9 22 Q1 3 0 
Charleston..| 1 3 14 8 53 11 3 21 8 49 Q1 3 30 
MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
New Moon .......... 4D. 2H. 48M, A.M.} Full Moon .......... 18D. 2H 17M. 
First Quarter ....... 11 11 56 P,M. | Last Quarter ....... 25 Win, 59 
Morning Stars—Mars, Jupiter. : Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus,. Saturn. 


rs 


OW ONH OPO OH 


rn a, ie» 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1951  eTT 


~ 
‘ 


3 Month AUGUST, 1951 31 Days 
ee, 1 = (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
hee g ' To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 
: Sas" Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for : 
; ¢ 3 Boston, Ni Washington, Charleston, 
New England, ‘onnecticut, Rho ee Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
¥ + N. Y. State, Penn M: uri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
2 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indi Tilinois, ent deb ‘0, Utah, Texas, New Mons, 
2 Iowa, Nebraska, ee aint Arizo: 
2 had Wyoming, and Sone Southern veins 
/ eS 3 Northern California. 
es Sun ; Sun |Moon Sun } Sun |Moon 
a Rises | Sets |[R.&S. -|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


MH. MH. mMjlH. M\H. M. MH. M. 
Ww 56 16 0 12|-3° 25 58) 3 46 
Th 57 15 1 11) sets 57| sets 
Fr 57| 7 14) @| 7 10| 7 47 57| 7 36 
Sa 58 13 a 9| 8 11 56} 8 4 
S 59) 12 4 7| 8 33 56| 8 30 
M 0} 7 11 5 6| 8 55 55) 8 57 
Ta 1] 7 10 67 51/917 54| 9 25 
WwW 2 ri 4) 9 42 53| 9 54 
Th 3 8 3)10 13 
Fr. 9/10 37 4: 9 2|10 49 

5 9 0/11 35 

6 

af 

8 

9 


UO US OT Te SE GT OG OOO OT GT OT OT OT TT OT OT OL OT OF Or Or St or 
‘ ro) 
ARARAMAARAAARAMAAARAARARMRADRAMRGAAADAS 


i. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
+ 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


AAAMAMAAMAAMAMAAAAAAGAA A 99 9 9) 9) 9) 9) 9 9 9 9) 0) 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Dayo Day of Day of Day of 


Mo 


ID GH BS 09 2 


Charleston.. 831 ||11| 350 | 821 || 91| 359 | 8 7 


Day of 
¥ Ohler. M.S. Month\|H. M. S.//Month/H. M. S. Month|H. M. S. Month|H. M. S. 


12 615 12 4 41!! 20 |12 3 26)| 26 /|12 1 53 

12 611 12 4 30)} 21 |12 3 11/) 27 |12 1 36 

12 6 7 12 4 18)) 22 |12 2 56) 28 j12 119 

12 6 2 12 4 6]| 23 |12 2-41) 29 12 YR 

12 5 57 12 3 53]| 24 |12 2 26)) 30 |12 O 43 

12 5 51 12 3 40]| 25 |12 2 10/) 31 |12 O 25 
5.44 


Twilight 
Ends Aug.| Begins Ends Aug.| Begins Ends 
Ay M. HH. M, Hy MM, A TM ALM, 


9 15 11 3 13 8 56 21 3 29 8 37 
9 6 Ly 3 19 8 50 21 3 34 8 31 
8 58 11 3 28 8 41 Q1 3 41 8 25. 


MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


5H. 39M. P.M.j; Full Moon ......... 16D. ee 59M. P.M 
ay = aes io” 7 22 A.M.|Last Quarter ....... 24 20 AM. 
‘orning Stars—-Mars Evening Stars—Mercury, Venue Saturn, 


forning Stars—Mars, Jupiter. 


718 . Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1951 


9th Month SEPTEMBER, 1951 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


£ Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
i] Boston, New York City, 
$ Noy ate.” Al Pennsylvania, Onto Seances’ || Zoulsiand, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, || In Illinois, * Colorado, Utah, © || Texas, New 
s Wattingions and” central Caifornia. |} Southern Callfoala, 
“ Oregon. California. ; 
3 Sun Sun ) Sun |Moon|| Sun ; Sun ;)Moon|| Sun; Sun m3 
(=) Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.}| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets 
ae , \|z. M.|H. H. Mj\n. MjJH. M.\|H. M.\H. MH. MI 
1} Sa. || 5 5 26| 6 5 28] 6 31| sets || 5 34) 6 25] sets. 
O25 5 5 6 5 6 30] 7 0} 5 35) 6 24| 7. ¢ 
3, M | 5 5 6 5 6 28) 7 23)| 5 36) 6 23|) 7 2 
4, Tu || 5 5 6 5 6 27|,7 47|| 5 36) 6 22) 7 5 
5) W 5 5 6 5 6 25|] 8 15}| 5 37) 6 20| 8 0 
6| Th || 5 5 6 5 6 24|-8 50}| 5 38} 6 19,9 & 
7| Fr 5 5 6 5 6 22! 9 32|| 5 38) 6 17) 9 55 
8; Sa 5 5 6 SS 6 5 39) 6 
9} S 5 5 6 5 6 5 39) 6 
10| M 5 5 6 5 6 5 G6 13|.. 1; 
11) Tu 5 5 6 5 6 5 612) 1 | 
12| W 5 5 6 5 6 5 6 11; 2 177 
13| Th 5 5 6 5 6 5 6 91 3 2o 
14 Fr 5 5 6 5 6 5 6 8) 4 377 
15| Sa || 5 ¢ 5 6 5. 41] 6 5 6 7\rises” 
16} S 5 5 6 5 6 5 6 5) 6 42 
17; M 5 5 6 5 6 5 6 4,711 
18] Tu 5 5 6 a 6 5 6 3) 7 42 
19} W 5 5 6 5 6 5 6 11/81 
20| Th 5 5 6 5 6 5 6 085 
21) Fr 5! 5 6 5 6 § 5 59] 9 41 
22} Sa |b 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 57/10 32 
931 S 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 56/11 
241 M || 5 5 49] 5 5 5 5°49| 5 551, 
95} Tu || 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 53/12 24 
a6} W || 5 5 51l 5 5 5 5 5 52] 1 23! 
27, Th || 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 51 + 
@8| Fr || 5 5 53] 5 5 5 5 5 49| 3 22% 
29] Sa. || 5 5 54) 5 5 54| 5 46] 4 18|| 5°52) 5 48 
301 S 5 5 55| 5 5 55| 5 45| 5 23|| 5°53| 5 47 

Sun on Meridian of Washington 

MonthiH, M. S. M. s.||Moneh|H. M._s.|lManch H..M. S. 


1 25 j11 51 50 
Q 26 {11 51 29 
3 2% i) ae 
4 28. {11 50 49 
5 29 {11 50 29 
6 ll 50 & 


Boston..... 
New York... 
Washington. 
Charleston. . 


MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
New Moon ......... 1D. 1H. 49M. A.M.) Full Moon . 
First Quarter |... 8 1 16 P.M, best-Quancer. | sale ° ah We ctoer 


‘ ‘ New Moon .........3 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus,. Mars, Jupiter. Evening Bigsccaannenees a 


ee oe ee ee 


de eee —— taal ideale o° wT « 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1951 


OCTOBER, 1951 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


€ Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for « 
5) 2 |] origina || Nehaehcue || waRAiRt et, || staat BRin 
Es = Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ai tery Louisiana, Arkansas, 
a] 2 [apatite | “ete tse | cree Gi teas Ste etn 
& ‘Washington, and No yomming: and. Central California, Southern California, 
3 > ee pe eae eee end 
Be an.) Beacon!) Sum), Sha iMeoa|| Sun) Sus (Moon Rises | Sets Ras. 
i H. Mjx. Min. Miz. min. min. wiz. mix. Mjg. m||q. Mix. Mle. OM. 
1} M 5 57| 5 42) sets || 5 56] 5 43/ sets || 5 56| 5 43] sets || 5 54] 5 45] sets 
2) Tu || 5 58} 5 40] 6 10]| 5 57) 5 41] 6 14]! 5 57) 5 42) 6 18/]| 5 55) 5 44] 6 30 . 
Pesk W 5 59) 5 39} 6 40]| 5 58) 5 40) 6 45)| 5 57) 5 40) 6 50]| 5 55| 5 43/7 8 
4, Th 6 0] 5 37) 7 17} 5 59| 5 38|.7 24 5 58) 5 39] 7 30 5 56] 5 41} 7 52 
5| Fr 6 1} 5 35) 8 6|]| 6 0} 5 36} 8 13)| 5 59| 5 37) 8 20)| 5 57) 5 40) 8 45 
6| Sa || 6 2} 5 34) 9 6] 6 1] 5 35) 9 14]| 6 O| 5 35] 9 22/| 5 57] 5 39] 9 47 
re -S 6 3)| 5 32/10 16)| 6 2! 5 33/10 24/) 6 1) 5 34/10 31]) 5 58] 5 38/10 55 
8} M 6 4) 5 30/11 33]; 6 3] 5 32/11 39]| 6 2} 5 33/11 45]) 5 58) 5 36].. 
9). Tu || 6 5} 5 28).. ..j/) 6 4/5 30).. .:|| 6 3) 5 32).. .-1| 5 59] 5 3512 5 
cs 6 6] 5 27|12 50|| 6 5] 5 29/12 56/| 6 4) 5 30} 1 O|| 6 O|] 5 34} 1 16 
6 8} 5 26) 2 7|| 6 6) 5 27) 2 11]| 6 5| 5 28] 2 13/) 6 O} 5 33} @ 24 
6 9} 5 24| 3 20!| 6 7| 5 26] 3 2211 6 6) 5 27) 3 24) 6 1! 5 32) 3 29 
6 10} 5 22) 4 32/| 6 8| 5-24) 4 32/| 6 7| 5 25) 4 33/1 6 2] 5 30) 4 32 
6 11] 5 21) rises |} 6 9] 5°23) rises || 6 8] 5 24! rises || 6 3] 5 29] rises 
6 12} 5 19) 5 20)| 6 10) 5 21) 5 24)| 6 9} 5 22) 5 28]| 6 3) 5 28) 5 40 
6 13) 5 17} 5 46]| 6 11) 5 20} 5 52|| 6 10} 5 21| 5 57|| 6 4) 5 27) 6 14 
6 14) 5 16) 6 19)| 6 12) 5 18) 6 25)| 6 11) 5 20) 6 31/| 6 5|°5 26) 6 51 
6 16) 5 14] 6 57|| 6 13) 5 17| 7 4|| 6 12) 5 18) 7 11]| 6 6)-5 25) 7 35 
6 17) 5 13) 7 43]| 6 15} 5 15] 7.51}| 6 13) 5 17] 7 58]) 6 7| 5 24) 8 23 
6 18} 5 11) 8 37|| 6 16} 5 14] 8 45]| 6 14) 5 15} 8 52)| 6 7 5 22) 9 17 
6 19} 5 10] 9 37|| 6 17} 5 12] 9 44)| 6 15} 5 14] 9 50])| 6 8] 5 21/10 13 
6 20| 5 9/10 40|| 6 18} 5 11/10 45)} 6 16} 5 13/10 52|| 6 9] 5 20/11 11 
6 21} 5 7/11 44|]| 6 19} 5 10/11 49)]) 6 17) 5 11/11 54|| 6 10) 5 19).. ~. 
6.2215 6].. ..|| 6 20) 5 8|.....]/ 6 18) 5 10).. ..]} 6 11) 5 18/12 10 
6 24 5 4/12 50]| 6 21) 5 6/12 53/| 6 19} 5 8/12 58} 6 12) 517; 1 8 
| 6 25} 5 2!) 1 56! 6 22} 5 5] 1 58]| 6 20/5 7/2 1) 61315 16/2 7 
6-26} 5 1| 3 3|| 6 2445 4,3 4] 6 21) 5 6) 3 4 613) 5 15,3 7 
6 27| 5 O| 4 11]| 6 25} 5 2) 4 10)) 6 22) 5 4) 4 11] 6 14/5 14/4 8 
6 29) 4 59] 5 23)| 6 26) 5 1) 5 21|| 6 23) 5 3) 5 20) 6 15) 5 13) 5 12 
6 30) 4 57] sets || 6 27; 5 0} sets || 6 24) 5 2] sets || 6 15) 5 12! sets 
6 31] 4 56| 5 15!| 6 28] 4 58) 5 20]| 6 25; 5 1/5 27|| 6 161 5 11l 5 47 


Day of Day of Day of 


.||Month/H. M. S. 


Monthj|jH. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M, S. 


Day of 
Month|H. 


MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


1D. aes P.M, |Last Quarter ....... aD 
P.M. | New Moon ,........, 
Mars, (Vee 


uli Moon <.......:. 4 
orning. "Btars—-Venus, 


E Twilight 
Place Oct. ; Begins Ends Oct. | Begins Ends Oct E 
ag ey: ee H. M He i. 
Boston..... 1 4 24 715 11 4 35 6 58 21 
New York..; 1 4 25 7 14 11 4 35 6 58 21 
Washington.| 1 | 4 27 7 12 11 | 4 36 6 57 Q1 
Charleston. . 1 4 32 Yay 11 A 38 | 6 55 Q1 


Begins Ends 
A. M. H. M. 
4 45 6 43 
4 46 6 44 
4 46 6 44 
4 46 6 44 
6H. 65M. P.M. 
8 54 A.M. 


Evening dee See eh Jupiter, 


bei "T° a? =) oe, ee a ee ee 


11th Month NOVEMBER, 1951 _ 30D 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


a] 4 | Se | Noe, 
Cc) Co cut, 
2 F , Illinois, 
£| 4 Wyoming, and” 
s Sik Northern California. 
mB [Sun ) Sun (Moon 
a| a t 
Gy H. M.|\H. M.\|H. M.\H. . mM. #H. M,. 
os Ph 4 57/6 8] 6 5 6 14 6 38 
Q| Fr 456|7 61 6 4 7 14 7 39 
3| Sa 4 55! 8 14!) 6 4 8 22 8 46) 
4, °S 4 54| 9 30]| 6 4° 9 36 9 57) 
5| M 4 53/10 46)| 6 4 0 51 11 8 
6 4 52|12 0O}| 6 4 L Jee. nt ee 
7 - 4.50|.. ..|| 6 4 2 4 12 16; 
g 4 49) 1 12)| 6 4 1 15 1 gh} 
9 4 48) 2 22)| 6 4 S22) @ Wy 
4 47| 3 29] 6 36) 4 51) 3 28 3 25) 
4 46| 4 36)| 6 37| 4 50) 4 34 4 26) 
4 45] 5 44|| 6 38) 4 49) 5 41 5 28) 
4 44| rises || 6 39] 4 48) rises rises 
4 44/5. 1]| 6 41] 4 47/5 7 5 29) 
4 43) 5 44] 6 4 47| 5 51 6 15) 
4 42! 6 36/| 6 4 46) 6 43 y ae 2 
4 41| 7 33]| 6 4 45| 7 40 8 3 
4 40) 8 34/| 6 4 44) 8 40 9 0 
4 40| 9 37|| 6 4 44| 9 42 
4 6 4 
4 6 4 
4 6 4 
4 6 4 
4 6 4 
4 6 4 
4 6 4 
4 6 £ 4 
4 6 4 
4 6 4 
4 6 4 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


OS Eee einen een ee 
Moath|H. M. s,||Month|H, M. s.||[Monenh(H. M. s.|lMenenlH. M, s.llmenehia. MoS: 
1 |11 43 39]]- 7 |11 48 43|| 13. [11 44-17|] 19 |11 45 Q0]| 95 
Q |11 43 37|| 8 [11 43 46]|..14. |11 44 25/| 90 {11 45 34l| 96 
8 |11 43 37)/ 9 /11 43 51|| 15 [11 44 34l| 21 [11 45 48|| 97 
4 |11 43 38] 10 {11 43 56]/° 16 |11 44 44)/ 22 11 46 3/] 98 
5 |11 43 39]/ 11 |11 44. 2 44 56 11 46 -19|| 29 
6 |11 43 40|| 12 [11 44 9 45 8 11 46 36|| 30 


Twilight 
Place Nov.| Begins Ends Nov Nov.| Begins 
H.M. | #.M. A. M, .M. 
Boston.....} 1 4 57 6 29 ll Q1 5. 20 6 12 
New York..| 1 4 57 6 30 il 21 517 6 14 
Washington.| 1] 4 56 11 Q1) 5 15 
Charleston..| 1 4 53 ll cal 5 9 
MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
First MEP cae t,o 6D. r 59M. -M, 
Bu oo arn gb, ott nA: | Nowe mbeees oe ae 
Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Jupiter. 
Se ee ee 


a. ae a) ee 


_ Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1951 


es 


2th Month DECEMBER, 1951 31 Days 
; (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
P To cbtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 
ee ee | eee, Pence ee 
° New England Connecticut. Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
s i N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio; Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
s ichigan, W: j In Illinois, Colorado, Utah, ‘Texas, New Mexico, 
é = Neen Daroty toe ae Central Calitonta Soutners Galitorat : 
s| 3 Oregon. Northern California. : * 
a PP OE tae seo ee 
Bea ||eate| Sas soe Sue, | See gon || Sen | Son Moos || Sam sameeeee 
Fgh H.M)JHz. MjH. Min. wiz. wig. u\le. wig. wile. wii. wie. ole Me. 
q< -Sa, 7 9| 4 29| 7 6| 7 4 4 33) 7 13 6 44) 4.54) 7 43 
2S 10 29} 8 27|| 7 5) 4 33) 8 32 6 45] 4 54) 8 56 
3) M 11 28) 9 45|| 7 6! 4 33) 9 49 6 45| 4 54/10 7 
4| Tu 12 28/11 1|| 7 -7| 4 33)11 4 6 46) 4 54/11 14 
5| W 13 ZS eT BIS 4 33h. 6 47| 4 54): 
6| Th 14 28/12 13|) 7 9) 4 33/12 14 6 48) 4.54/12 18 
7) Fr 15 28] 1 22|| 7 10) 4 33) 1 22 6 49) 4 54) 1 19 
8| Sa 16 28} 2 31!) 7 11) 4 33] 2 29 6 49} 4 54) 2 20 
ae) 17 28) 3 38]| 7 12) 4 33) 3 35 6 50) 4 54) 3 21 
10) M 18 28) 4 45||.7 13} 4 33] 4 41 6 51) 4 55] 4 Q1 
ot Tu 19 28] 5 52)! '7 14) 4 33) 5 47 6 4 55] 5 21 
12) W 20 28] 6 56]| 7 14) 4 33) 6 49 .6 52) 4 55) 6 21 
13|° Th 20| 4 28 7 15|-4 33] rises 6 4 55] rises 
ul Fr 7 16| 4°33] 5 25 6 54] 4 56 5 56 
15| Sa 7 17| 4 34] 6 25 6 54| 4 56] 6 52 
is) S 7 17| 4 34| 7 27 6 55| 4 56] 7 50 
171 M 7 18| 4 34] 8 30 6 56| 4 57| 8 48 
18| Tu 7 19] 4 34] 9 32 | 6 56] 4 57] 9 45 
i9| W 7 19] 4 35/10 33 iG 57| 4 
20| Th 7 4 35/11 6 4 
Q)1 Fr 7 4 rans 6 4 
92) Sa 7 4 36/12 6 4 
93; S 7 Q1| 4 37| 1 6 59| 4 
94) M A 4 Q 6 5 
96| WwW 7 23] 4 39) 5 7 O15 
27) Th (i 4 6 7 5 
. 98}°- Fr 7 4 sets 7 5 
} 29) Sa 7 4 6 7 5 
30|-S 7 4 We 7 5 
31| M 7 4 42| 8 vA 5 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Vatenenla.-M. s. Month wu. M. s.llmanenla. m. s.[|Moneh|H: M. s. Month|H. M.S. 
| 1 jill 48 56 8 {11 51 46 14 /11 54 30]} 20 |11 57 26 12 025 
| Q /11 49 18 §--111. 52 12 15° {11 54 59 11 57 56 Q7. (12 0 55 
3 {11 49 41 10 |11 52 39 16 |11 55 28 11 58 26)) 28 {12 1 25 
4 j11 50 5 TT SIL 53? &6 17 j11 55 57 11 58 56 29 |12 1 54 
eos 25 12 {11 53 34 18 1/11 56 27 24 111 59 26 30 {12 2 23 
| 6 : 54 19 |11 56 56 11 59 56 12.2 52 
4 


Twilight 


} 7 Ends Dec.; Begins Ends {| Dec. Begins Ends 


H, M. A. M, ER, M, 

6 9 11 | 5 38 6 9 Q1 
6 11 11} 5 35 6 12 21 
6 13 11 | 5 32 6 14 21 
6 21 11 | 5-24 6 23 Q1 


MOON’S PHASES, 1951 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


11H. 20M. A.M. | Last Quarter 21D, 
4 3 New Moon j 
Evening Star—Jupiter. 


H. M. H. M. 
5 43 6 13 
5 41 6 15 
5 39 6 17 
5 30 6 26 
9H, 37M, AM 
6 43 A.M. 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1952 


782 
lst Month JANUARY, 1952 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To. obtain Standard Time-see directions on page 784. 
3 4 one New York City, 
3 = : ner ee Pennsyl Ohio, 
Michig. Wi } Indiana, Il 
| g || -N, and 8 Dakota, Towa, Nebrasis, 
hes shame ene Northern California, 
al > Se Da a | Sg enema 
S| & Weeds] S82 [RS Rises | Sees [RoBS. S. 
Se lm Md. M.\H. M.\|\z. M.\H. M.\H: M. . M\H. M. 
1] Tu 7 29| 4 37| 9 59|| 7 24) 4 42/10 1 48)10 3 
21. W 4% 29)-4 38)11 °11)| 7 24) 4 43)11 11 49/11 11 
3} Th 7:29) 4 39)... ..|| 7 24) 4 44)... .. SO 22: Une 2 
4| Fr. 7° 29)-4 40|12 21)| 7 24) 4 45/12 20 51)12 18 Q 
5) Sa 7 29|-4 41] 1 30]| 7 24) 4 46] 1 27 52) 1 23 1 
6) S 4 Q9\ 4 42) 2 38]| 7 24) 4 47| 2 34 53] 2 29 2 
7 M 4 29| 4 43) 3 45/| '7 24) 4 48] 3 39 54] 3 34 3 
8| Tu 7 29) 4 44| 4 48)| 7 24) 4 49) 4 42 55] 4 36 4 
9). W 7 29) 4 45] 5 48]| 7 24) 4 50) 5 41 56] 5 34 5 
10} Th 7 291 4 46| 6 40)| 7 24! 4 51) 6 33 57) 6 26 fa 
lll, Fr 7 28) 4 47\ rises || 7 24) 4 52] rises 58) rises 12} rises 
12) Sa 7 28) 4 48) 5 13]| 7 23] 4 53) 5 19 59) 5 25 13} 5 44 
13} S 7 28) 4 49] 6 18}| 7 23) 4 54) 6 22 0) 6 27 14| 6 41 
144 M 7 27| 4 50! 7 211) 7 23) 4.55) 7 25 1| 7 28 15) 7 39 
15} Tu 7 27) 4 52) 8 24} 7 22) 4 56) 8 26 2| 8 28 16] 8 35 
16} W 7 26) 4 53| 9 27}| 7 22] 4 57| 9 28 3} 9 28 17; 9 30 
17| Th 7 26) 4 54110 30|) 7 21] 4 58)10 29 4 
18} Fr YT 25) 4 55/11 -36)| 7 21] 4 59/11 35 5 
19} Sa 7 25) 4 56)... J 20105 Hitt eae 6}. 
20; S YT 25) 4 57/12 44)| 7 20] 5 2/12 42 Fi 
21; M 7-24) 4 58) 1 57|| 7 19| 5 3) 1 58 8 
22) Tu Y 24)'5 0) $:12)| 7 19) 5) 4 80% 9 
23)} W 7 23/5 2) 4 28)| 7 18] 5° 6] 4 Qi 
241 Th 7 22| 5 3| 5 36) 7 17| 5 7 5 30 
25). Fr 7 21; 5 4! 6 35]| 7 16) 5 8 6 28 
26} Sa || 7 20| 5 6] sets || 7 16] 5 9) sets 
Q7, -S 7 19| 5 7| 6 13]| 7 15| 5 10) 6 17 
28) .M 7 18| 5 8] 7 34]] 7 14) 5 12] 7 36 
29) . Tu 7 17| 5 9} 8 51]| 7 13] 5 13) 8 52 
30) W 7 16} 5 11/10 4]| 7 13) 5 15110 3 
31) Th 7 15| 5 12]11. 15|| 7 12] 5 16/11 13 
Sun on Meridian of Washington ri ) 
ManchiH. M. Ss. [Month n. Mm. s.i|Monenia. m, s.{lMoncnle,- om. lees, chlr came 
Denil 2'3 21 8 |12 6 32 14° |12 8 55 20 |12 10 56 26. |12 12 30 
2 (12 3 49 9 |12 6 57 15 .|12 917 21 |12 11 13 Q7 |12 12 43 
So iain 17 10 |12 7.21 16.112 9 38 22 |12 11 30 28 12 12 56 
4 |12 4 45 Jl 12 7.45 17 12 9 58 23 |12 11 46 29 |12 13 7 
6 |12 5 12 12 |12 8 9 18 |12 10 18 24. \12 12-2 30° |12 13 17 
6 |12 5 39 : 1S: H12— 832 19 -}12 10 37 25 -\12 12 16 $1” “1 2hTsH2F 
oar 02 6-6 
Twilight 
Place Jan Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends 
HM. | HOM. | | aM. | a Mil Ce we | een 
Boston.....| ‘1 5 48 6 18 aM 5 48 ‘6 27 Ss} 5 45 6 38° / 
New York..] 1] 5 45 6 21 ll | 5 46 630 || 21| 5 43 6 39 
Washington.| 1 11 | 5 44 6 33 21 | 5& 42 6 41 
Charleston..| 1 


First Quarter 


Full Moon 


il 5.36 | 6°39 Q1 5 35 6 48 
rN Oe 


MOON’S PHASES, 1952. (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 


mrawnatelhe 3D, 11H, 42M. P.M.! Last Quarter .......20D. LHs- 
il 11 55 P.M,| New. Moon ........ 26 6 ae 8 


M.. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus,. Mars, Saturn. Evening Star—Jupiter, . : mt 
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2nd Month FEBRUARY, 1952 29 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) é 
To obtain Standard Time see. directions on page 784. 
Calendar for Calendar tor Calendar for Calendar for 
Boston, New York City, Washington, i Charleen 
New England, Connecticut, 2, Kentueky, Georgia, Alabama, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Ar! 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 

N. and §. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and ‘Atizona, and 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California, Southern California, 


on. 


Sun Sun ;Moon 
Rises | Sets |[R.&S. 


| Day of the Month 


Northern California, 


Sun | Sun )Moon 
Rises| Sets |R.&S. 


Sun 
Rises 


Sun )Moon 


Sun | Sun }Moon 
Sets |R.&S. 


Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


H. M.\H. M.\H. M.|H. Mj\H. M\H. M||H. MH. M.\H. MR. )2. M)R. 
1) Fr FT V4 513) ee EAL SATS A Geet -Ss2Tle7 2) Gree id 
2) Sa 7 13} 5 15/12 26]| 7 10) 5 18/12 22)| 7 6) 5 22/12 19]] 6 55 4p 
31 S 7 12) 5 16] 1 3411 7 9} 5 20; 1 29]| 7. 5) 5 23) 1 251) 6 54) 5 34) 1 9 
4A) M. || 7 11| 5 17] 2 40]) 7 8] 5 21] 2 34)| 7 4) 5 24] 2 Q8/| 6 53) 5 35] 2 9 
5) Tu 7 10} 5 19) 3:42) 7 7 5 22) 3 35)| 7 3] 5 25) 3 29]! 6 53) 5 36) 3 7 
6| W 7 9| 5 20) 4 37|| 7 6) 5 23} 4 30]| 7 21 5 27] 4 23/| 6 52| 5 37] 4 1 
Worth 7 8| 5 21) 5 24) 7 5) 5 24/5 17|| 7 1) 5 28) 5 11]| 6 51} 5 38) 4 50 
8| “Fr 7 6 5 23} 6 2) 7 4| 5 25) 5 56)| 7 0} 5 29] 5 50]| 6 50) 5 39) 5 31 
9} Sa 7 5| 5 24) 6 341! 7 2) 5 27) 6 29|| 6 59] 5 30) 6 24)| 6 49] 5 40) 6 8 
7 4| 5 25/rises || 7 1] 5 28] rises || 6 58) 5 31| rises || 6 48] 5 41] rises 
7 3| 5S 27| 6 16|| 7 O} 5 29) 6 19] 6 56) 5 32) 6 22/| 6 48) 5 41) 6 29 
7 1) 5 28] 7 19]| 6 59) 5 30] 7 21]| 6 55] 5 34) 7 22/| 6 47| 5 42) 7 26 
7 O| 5 29) 8 23]! 6 57] 5 32| 8 23)! 6 54) 5 35] 8 23]| 6 46) 5 43) 8 23 
6 5 31) 9 27|| 6 56) 5 33) 9 26)| 6 53) 5 36] 9 25)| 6 45) 5 44) 9 20 
6 5 32/10 35)! 6 55| 5 34/10 32/| 6 52) 5 37|10 29]| 6 44) 5 45/10 21 
6 5 33/11 45|| 6 54) 5 35/11 41]| 6 51) 5 38/11 37|| 6 43) 5 46/11 24 
6 5 34).. ..]| 6 52) 5 36).. ..|| 6 49) 5 39)... 6 AQb Sate 
6 5 36/12 58]| 6 51) 5 38/12 52|| 6 48! 5 40/12 47)| 6 41] 5 48/12 30 
6 5 37| 2 10|| 6 49) 5 39] 2 All 6 47) 5 42] 1 58]| 6 40) 5 49) 1 37 
6 5 38] 3 20|| 6 48) 5 40] 3 13/| 6 46) 5 43] 3 5] 6 391 5 50) 2 44 
6 5 39] 4 21|| 6 47| 5 42) 4 14] 6 44)5 44) 4 7|| 6 38) 5 50) 3 46 
6 5 40| 5 11|| 6 45) 5 43! 5 5|| 6 43] 5 45) 4°59]! 6 37) 5 51) 4 40 
6 5 42| 5 51|| 6 441 5 44) 5 46]| 6 42! 5 46] 5 42/| 6 35| 5 52) 5 26 
6 5 43| 6 22|| 6 42] 5 45] 6 19]| 6 41/ 5 47] 6 16]| 6 34) 5 531 6 6 
6 5 44} sets || 6 41] 5 46] sets || 6 39] 5 48] sets || 6 33) 5 54) sets 
6 5 45| 7 38] 6 40| 5 47] 7 38]| 6 37| 5 49] 7 38]| 6 32) 5 55) 7 37 
6 5 47| 8 53/| 6 39] 5 48] 8 52|| 6-36) 5 50] 8 50|} 6 31] 5 55) 8 44 
6 5 48/10 5|| 6 36] 5 50/10 3/} 6 35} 5 51/10 0]| 6 30) 5 56] 9 49 
6 5 49|11 17|| 6 35] 5 51/11 13]| 6 34) 5 52/11 8|| 6 29] 5 57/10 54 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
av of ty sHlteechlu. mM. s.limoncnin. Mm. s.llMenehix. mM. s.|Moneh|H. M.S, 
ft — 112 13°36 7 (12 14 12 13--|12 14 19 19 |12 13 59 25 \12 13 15 
Q 112 13 45 8 {12 14 15 14 |12 14 18 20 |12 13 54 26 |12 13 6G 
$3 |12 13 52 9 |12 14.17 15 |12 14 16 21 {12 13 47 27 |12 12 56 
4 |12 13 58 10 |12 14 19 16 |12 14 13 22 |12 13 40 28 |12 12 46 
5 (12 14 4 11 |12 14 20 17 #112 14 9 23 12 13 32 29 112 12 35 
6 |12 14 9 12 {12 14 20 18 |12 14 4 24 |12 13 24 
Twilight 
Place Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Knds 
THe | ER Mes | WER MA: Nee hs H. M. | HM. 
Boston..... 1 5 38 6 49 11 5 28 @5,2 Q1 5 15 7 13 
New York..} 1 5 37 6 51 11 5 Q7 ta 2 Q1 5 15 7 13 
Washington.| 1} 5 35 6 53 11 |. 5 26 Tas 5 15 
Charleston..| 1 5 30 6 57 11 5 24 7.5 5 15 
MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Bareguerie gp BRE [haat quater gM 
Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Saturn. Evening Star—Jupiter. 


Morning 


J 


ee ee a iil 


784 Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections; ‘litary | i ate ap 


The Calendar in Standard Time for Cities in the U. 5 ue ct 


(How tain the same for 120 United States cities from Local Mean Time € 
rok “wwelve- calendar pa z ) 


lendar fo: Use Calendar for Use Calendar for 
Les Capron ; lew York City 


3 M. 
Idaho Connecticut 
aes 45 Mb|Bridgeport....sub 7 E Mobile.....-. sub 8 | 
Posstella’. ie a4 30 M Hartford Ree sub 9 Eb ‘Montgomery..sub 15 g 
Mai New Haven.,.sub 8 E h ‘ 
Portland.....eub 19 Eb is Denver. .... © M |phoenix......add 28 M ~ 


Iilino: 
Chicago...... sub 9 Cb |Pueblo....... 


Massachusetts ringfield....sub 1 Ce Arkansas 
Boston.......sub 16 E ae Wilmington...add 2 E |Hot Springs. .add 12 Cb 
Fall E Indiana Dist. of Columbia Little Rock...add 9 Cb 
Lowell. ... E Evansville. sub 10 Cg Washington...add 8 E Calif ia ( 
Springfield. = oe Ory i s Kansas Los Angeles...sub 7 
eer est Indianapolis...sub 15 Ce |Topeka...... add Monterey....add 8 Poe 

Michigan Kokomo......sub 15 C |Wichita...... San Diego... .sub a gE. 
Battle Creek. .add 41 E |Terre Haute. sub 10 Ce Santa Barbara.sub 
Detroit....... add 32 E 1 _sub 20 C 
Rapids.add 43 EB’ |, wineton. add 4.0 |Lexington..-.sub 22 © |Jacksonville. .add 27 Et 
Minnesota Cedar Rapids‘add 7 Cb Louisville. .... sub 17 C |Key West....add 27 Eh 
Minneapolis. .add 13 Ce |DHavenport....add .2 C “5 - 21 Eh 
Montana Des Moines...add 15 C (|Baltimore..-.add 6 E 
Butte........add 30 MejSioux City....add 26 Cb Wisoort Atlanta......add 38 Eb 
ee ES brass oy o (emma ad 18S (Macon sso add $4 
ANY....+-- su Lincoln, ..... d 27 C a 
Binghamton. add 4 E Omaha... 22! add 24 C |Springfield....add 13 Ce Eevgn ed 
ratnaee a k pate 
Poughkeepsie..sub 4 E Ohi New Orleans., 0 Ct 
Tashester, add 10 © |cincinnati... 2dd 38 Ee argon as 1 p |Shreveport...add 15 C 
Schenectady..sub 4 E |Cleveland....add 27 E i Mississip: 
Syracuse...:.add 5 E |Columbus... add 32 E New Jersey acne sive aa 
Utica........add 1E ‘Dayton i Ee [Atlantic City..sub 2 E Vicksburg... dd 3G 
Trenton. ..... sub “-1, Eb | V4cksbUre- 5 «<8 

Bares Dakota. eiede ‘add 34 E North GC New Mexico 
Bismarck. ,... add 43 Cd Youngstown. .add 23 B puagh vaph es Eg Santa F6é..... add 4 Mc 

PPC MeOTaeese Le eas a een ley aie South Caroli 

ierre........add 41 Cb Pennsylvania Oklahoma peericen 
Easton....... add 1E |w ogee add 21 Cg Charleston. ..add 20 
Oregon Pirie ves ae oc d 20 Eb |Okla. City... add 30 Ce Columbia....add 24 Eb 
Portland.....add 11 Pe |Harrisburg...add 8 E : Dn Ses Tennessee 
Salem........ add 12 Po |Philadetphia..add 1 Ea reals Utah Memphis..... 0 Co 
Washington Rittshurgh....add 20 1 Sal Leke:.:. 00d: 38 MP asnville. i --suN ae ae 
oe el Norfolk. ead 5 E Cetrrs, 
attle....... orfolk...... a e 
Rhode Island Austin.......add 31 Ct 
Spokane,.....sub 10 Pd lp idanee sub 14 Hb |Rehmond.:::add 10 Ke |AURAR----+--800 97 & 
Wisconsin West Virginia El Paso......add 66 C 
ie ae 2C Wyoming Charleston. ..add 26 E |Gaiveston....add 19 Cf 


as sub 1 M /|Wheeling.....add Eb !San Antonio. .add 34 Cf 


Directions: For New York City, for example, sub- | Central, Mountain or Pacific, according as oe 
tract 4m. from the Calendar for that city and the | letter E, C, M or P is found in the table. As 


x letter indicates that in case of sunrise and sunset, 
result is in Eastern standard time; for other cities, i “4 
use the Calendar named at head of column and add Sawncivia se i Seg Ea eabie, Calne ie tae 


or subtract the given number of minutes; this gives 1 head 
the required standard time, which is Eastern, shepdatent ed by the small letter and on Ine with 
CORRECTION TO SUNRISE , = 
Note—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in the stetis 
opposite way subtracted instead of added and vice versa. p 


Date a b c d e f é h 
ee ee hoe ee he ee eh ee | 
M M M M M M = 
Jan, 1..{ sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 17 
15..| sub 2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 sub. 15 
Feb. 1..| sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub< 3 sub 5 sub 6 sub. 12 - 
16,.] sub 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub! 2 sub. 4 sub° 4 sub.°9 
Mar. 1..| sub 1 add 1 add 2 add. 4 sub 1 sub 2 sub. 2 sub. 5: 
155. 0 0 0 add’ 1 0 sub 1 0 hs 
April 1.. 0 sub 1 sub 2 sub’ 93 add 1 add 1 add. 2 ‘ ah 
15..] add 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add» 2 add 3 add 4 28S 
May 1..| add 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add. 3 add 4 add 6 “tI: 
15..| add 2 sub 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add iz % 
June 1..] add 3 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add’ 4 add. 7 add: 9 add 17, 
15.:| add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add <4 add 7 add 9 add 18; 
July 1..) add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add: 4 add 7 add 9 |. ‘add 17> 
15..)] add 3 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add" 4 add 6 add’ 8 d 16 
Aug. 1..] add 2 sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 add. 3 add 6 add 7 aa4 14 
15..| add 1 sub 2 sub 5 sub: 10 add 3 add 5 add: 5 add 10 
Sept, 1..| add 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 d 6 
15..} add 1 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add’ 1 add 1 add 1 add 2 
Oct. 1.. 0 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 
15..) sub 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub. 3 sub 6 
Nov. 1..] sub 1 add 2 add 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 10 
15..) sub 2 add 3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 13 
Dec. 1..]/ sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 sub 16 
15..| sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 16 


Military Time 
The United States Army adopted (July 1, 1942) | time of 7.52 P.M. becomes 1952 or 19 hours and 
the 24-hour clock system, a system long in effect in | 52 minutes past midnight. Under the new system 
the Navy and which is patterned on the English the common time standard is divorced from the 
system of beginning the day at midnight and local time area in the handling of messages from 
numbering the hours around the clock. Thus 8 one time zone to. another. Within time zones mes- 
A.M. is written as 0800 and 8:25 A.M. as 0825, | 2&5 az timed according to local Zeckoning. 70 


1 i 
Under this system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the Standards oe messSeed ieeeua ch ae 


: Astronomical—Ready Reference Calendar 785 


Ready-Reference Calendar 


For ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Date within Two Hundred Years from the 
introduction of the New Style, 1753 to 2000 inclusive 


HOW TO USE THE READY REFERENCE CALENDAR 
To ascertain any day of the week, first look in the table for the year required, and under the months 
are figures which refer to the corresponding figures at the head of the columns of days below. For 
example: To know on what day of the week July 4, 1918, fell, look in the table of years for 1918, and 
in a parallel line under July is figure 1, which directs to column 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 
fell on Thursday. 


3/2|3)3|3)s]2|4| 3/3/31 
2 oO) Saal BO Ee eal 
COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999 | 83 | 2] 3] 3] 8] ol a B21 2 
d] 4] 3] | 8] 8/2) 81 Sl el Bl 
E/S|s) 4/2 |e/eleialelala 
1761 | 1789] 1801 | 1829 | 1857 | 1885 | 1903 ) 1931 | 1959 | 1987 
1767 | 1795 | 1807 | 1835 | 1863 | 1891 | 1914 | 1942 | 1970 | 199814|7|7/3/5/1/3/6|2\|4|7/2 
BBR f 1818 | 1846 | 1874 .| 1925 | 1953 | 1981 |..-.. 
1762 | 1790 | 1813 | 1841 | 1869 | 1897 | 1915 | 1943 | 1971 | 1999 a" 
aes eae 1819 | 1847 | 1875 |...... 926 | 1954 | 1982 |..... 1lilalel2l4}7|3islals 
1779 | 1802'|} 1830 | 1858 | 1886 |'i909°| 1937 | 1965 | 1993 |. |... 
1757 | 1785 | 1803 | 1831 | 1859 | 1887 | 1910 | 1938 | 1966 | 1994 ae 
1763 | 1791} 1814 | 1842 | 1870 | 1898 | 1921 | 1949 | 1977 |..... 2\2lsl7\3]5l1}4lei2\e 
BTV. cb 1825 | 1853 | 1881 |...... 955 | 1983 |...., 
1764 | 1782|...... 1822 | 1850 | 1878 |...... 1918 | 1946 | 1974 ° : 
1765 | 1793 | i805'| 1833 | 1861 | 1889-|°i1901'| 1929 | 1957 | 1985/2|5/5/1/3|/6|114/7|2\517 
1771 |'1799 | 1811 | 1839 | 1867 | 1895 | 1907 | 1935 | 1963 | 1991 
1755 | 1783 | 1800 | 1823 | 1851 | 1870 | 1902 | 1930 | 1958 | 1986 
1766 | 1794| 1806 | 1834 | 1862 | 1890 | 1913 | 1941 | 1969 | 1997/3|/6|6|2/4|7/2|5|1/3]6\1 
Mea, 1817 |-1845 | 1873 |...... 1919 | 1947 | 1975 |..... 
1758 | 1786 | 1809 | 1837 | 1865 | 1893 | 1905 | 1933 | 1961 | 1989 
1769 | 1797 | 1815 | 1843 | 1871 | 1899 | 1911 | 1939 | 1967 | 1995|7/3/3|6)1/4/6|2|5|7|315 
arta eae 1826 | 1854 | 1882 |...... 1922 | 1950 | 1978 |..... 
1753 | 1781| 1810 | 1838 | 1866 | 1894 | 1906 | 1934 | 1962 | 1990 
1759 | 1787 | 1821 | 1849 | 1877 |...... 1917 | 1945 | 1973 |..... 1/4/4/7/2!5/7/3]6l11 416 
1770 | 1798 | 1827 | 1855 | 1883 |'i900'| 1923 | 1951 | 1979 |... . 
LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000 iimceeGh 2 
1764 1792) 1804 | 1832 ) 1860 | 1888 )...... 1928 | 1956 | 1984/7|314/7/2|5|7\3/6l1/416 
i768 |1796| 1808 | 1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904] 1932 | 1960 | 1988|5/1/2|5/7/3/5|1|4/6l2\4 
1772 1812 | 1840 | 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992/3/6|/7|3|5/1/3|6/2/4|7\2 
778s s} 3). « 1816 | 1844 | 1872 |...... 1912 | 1940 | 1968 | 1996]1|4/5/1/3/6|1/4/7/2\/517 
a eee is20 | 1848 | 1876 |...... 1916 | 1944 | 1972 | 2000/6|2|3/6|1|4|6/2|5|713\5 
1756 |1784| 1824 | 1852 | 1880 |...... 1920 | 1948 | 1976 |..... 4|7|1/4/6|2|417|3/5\1\3 
1760 1788 | 1828 | 1856 | 1884 |...... 924.1952 | 1980 |..... 2/5l6l2l4|7|215(11 316i 
\ 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 
“1-Tuesday. | 1 Wednesday] i Thursday | 1 Friday 1 Saturday | 1 SUNDAY 
2 yenter 2 Wednesday| 2 Thursday | 2 ion Ag 2 ee : ae : Monday. 
3 Wednesday| 3 Thursday 3 Friday Sa A re a eee : ee ay : pa LY 
4-Thuraday | ¢ Friday $s SUNDAY | § Mond 5 Tuesday. | § Wednesday| & Thursday 
eas 3 Seay 3 Renders 6 Tueudes 6 Wednesday] 6 Thursday” 6 Friday sie 
7 7 Monday 7 Tuesday 7 Npoduesday. : EA ine i eee i Renae 
g Ronin | 2 ducsae,,| § Mesnerior| § Brumamy | $ Hilde, | § Suny | 3 Bones 
9 Tuesday | ,9 Wednesday | 9 Friday [10 Saturday |10 SUNDAY |10 Monday {10 Tuesday 
10 Wednesday |10 Thuy” (11 Saturday |11 SUNDAY |11 Monday {11 Tuesday _|11 Wednesday 
Te paged re} Saturday 12 SUNDAY 12 Monday 12 Tuesday. 12 Wednesday |12 Thursday 
12 Friday 113 SUNDAY |13 Monday {13 Tuesday {13 Wednesday|13 Thursday |13 Friday 
13 Saturday 14 ‘Tuesd: 14 Wednesday|14 Thursday |14 Friday |14 Saturday 
14 SUNDAY |14 Monday = | 1" Wednesday|15 Thursday” [1s Friday 15 Saturday |15 SUNDAY 
15 Monday /15 Tuesday, | ie Mearsday (16 Friday 16 Saturday |16 SUNDAY |i6 Monday 
16 Tuesday, _|16 Wednesday | 16 Jeday |i? Saturday |17 SUNDAY |17 Monday |17 Tuesday 
17 Wednesday |17 Thursday | 17 etiay (18 SUNDAY |18 Monday |18 Tuesday {18 Wednesday 
18 Thursday | 18 Betanl 19 SUNDAY 19 Monday 19 Tuesday 19 Wednesday |19 Thursday 
eS ape Ae Seay 120 Monday |20 Tuesday |20 Wednesday |20 Thursday |20 Friday 
20 Saturday (0 21 Tuesd 21 Wednesday |21 Thursday |21 Friday __|21 Saturday 
21 SUNDAY |21 Monday = | 9) Wednesday|22 Thursday |22 Friday |22 Saturday {22 SUNDAY 
22 Monday 22 Fereesiay|23 Thursday (23 Friday 93 Saturday |23 SUNDAY |23 Monday 
23 Tuesday 23 Wednes ay a meatal sday 24 Saturday |24 SUNDAY |24 Monday 24 Tuesday 
24 Wednesday |24 Thursday |75 Saturd 25 SUNDAY. |25 Monday 1|25 Tuesday |25 Wednesday 
25 Thursday |25 Briday | 156 SUNDAY |26 Monday |26 Tuesday, |25 Wednesday |26 ‘Thursday 
37 Betas oT SUNDAY 27 Monday 27 Tuesday 27. wecat oe EM ape ai eset 
( day |28 Thursday riday 3 
28 SUNDAY [28 Monday /28 Tuesday, [oo Thursday. (29 Friday (29 Saturday 29 SUNDAY 
29 Monday 29 Tuesday 29 Wednesday lursday 30 Saturday 30 SUNDAY |30 Monday 
30 Wednesday |30 Thursday |30 Friday Es 
a4 Thesday, (31 Thursday |31 Friday 31 Saturday |31 SUNDAY |31 Monday 131 Tuesday 


*In leap years the month of February has 29 days. 


' (Washington—Apparent Noon) 


Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascension and Declination —_ 
The Sun’s Apparent Right Ascension and Declination, 1951 
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\ -— Astronomicil—The Sine and ie! Solar cet “187 
The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 
(Washington—Apparent Noon) 


; Equat, 
1951 Semi- Horiz. 1951 Semi- Horiz. 195 - 
| Diameter Paratiax Diameter Parallax yaa Pasallax 


“au , ” ” 


t La LAs 
8.95 May 1} 15 64.12 8.73 Sept. 8) 15 54.48 8.74 
8.95 15 51.85 8.71 18} 15 57.04 8.76 
8.94 21; 15 49.90 8.69 28) 15 59.67 8.78 
8.93 31) 15 48.21 8.68 Oct. 16 2.47 8.81 
8.92 June 10) 15 46.96 8.67 1 16 5.24 8.83 
8.90 20} 15 46.15 | 8.66 28) 16 7.86 8.86 
8.88 30} 15 45.69 8.66 Noy. | 16 10.38 8.88 
8.85 July 10) 15 45.73 8.66 17|, 16. 12.64 8.90 
8.83 20) 15 46.24 8.66 27| 16 14.50 8.92 
8.80 - 380) 15 47.10 8.67 Dee. ‘7% (16-16, 07 8.93 
8.78 Aug. 9} 15 48.44 8.68 17 16 17.16 8.94 
8.76 19) 15 50.16 8.70 27 lave wa 8.95 
] 291 916 52. 14 8.72 
The Planets and the Solar System 
i ‘Approx, Dist. arom Eartia 
Name Mean Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles i Millions of Miles 
ES? Daily |Revolutiony —  ——|__________________ 
Planet Motion Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Minimum 


2.420 87 .96925 43, 355,000} 28,566,000 136 50 
.670} 224.70080} 67,653,000] — 66,738,000 161 25 
548.193] 365.25636]  94/452,000] 91342000 swe rene 
886.519) 686.9) 154,760.000] 128,330,000 248 
- 128] 4332 .588 506,710,000} 459,940,000, 600 367 
.455/10759 20 > 935,570,000] 836,700,000 1028 744 
42 .231/30685. 93 1,866,800,000} 1,698,800,000) 1960, 1606 
.535/60187 .64 2/8 17,400,000] 2:769.600,000' 2910 2677 
325190470 , 4;300,000.000}2,750,000,000 3600 3200 


Jupiter has 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 5: 
- Neptune, 2; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2 


Name ‘ be-entricity Synodical inclination of | Orbital Velocity 
of of Revolution— Orbit to iles 
Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* Per Second 
0.205 6246 116 7 0 13,8 29.73 
0,006 7964 584 3 23 38.9 41.75 
0.016 .7297 sr Bae Shae 18,50 
0.093 3598 780 1 51 0.0 14,98 
0,048 4206 399 118 217% 8.11 
0.055 7130 378 2 29 25.0 5,99 
0.047 1848 370 0 46 22.8 4,22 
0.008 5679 367 1 46 28.4 3.40 
0.248 6438 367 17 8 38.4 3.00 
Light at 
Mean Mean Annual! Mean Long. |Annual |——————_ 
o Longitude |Longitude of!/SiderealjoftheAscend-|Sidereal| Peri- |Aphe- 
Planet at the Epoch*/|the Peri’el’n* | Motion ing Node* Motion! helion | lion 
’ ” ° ‘ ” ” ° ’ ” “ 
Mercury ...........| 86 53 9.49 76 41 34.9] + 5.7 47 45 1.5] —_7.6 | 10.58 4,59 
Geng vevecdeeeess| 306 21 48.89 | 130 52 53.9 | +_0.5 76 14 19.2 17.9 1,94 1.91 
Artes ave- sees. |. 99 20 58,82 | 102 6 51:7-) +1176 ee TE te 1.03 0.97 
bWevesedsscces| O30 37 16.60 | 335-9 25: L4 +16.0 49 10 46.7 | —22.5 0.52 0,36 
iter... scvveees| 346 30 5.64 13 31 59.5 | + 7.7 99 57 12.3 | -13.8 0.041 | 0.034 
Juice ee ceteaser est 170 31-49, 11 92-5 17.1 | +20.2 | 113 13 44.0 | -18.9 0.012 | 0.010 
102-36 15.52 | 169 51 54.6 |} +_7.8 73 45 1.2 | -—32.0 0.003 | 0.0025 
197-8. 57.51 411 43.9 | —20.9 | 131 14 26.1 | —10.6 0.001 | 0.001 
137 38 8.0 223 10 30.2 | + 0.2 | 109 38 0.2| — 1.5 0.001 | 0.001 
*Epoch, January 0, 1951, Greenwich Mean Noon. 
i-Wiameter 
ales aoa se cransn eee Gravi-| Re Prob- 
Sun At In Den- ty at | fect- able 
~ and At Unit pene hauise Volume oer ari aiatal cue pina sere 
Planete Dis- east |(Mean =1. = =1, ota\ 100 face |Pow 
tance | Dist. | S.-D:) © p= 1. ature 
5 59 f 5 te | ogo | +1090 
wee | 15-59, ae BEI 130.)0U0 ./333434.] 0.26 | 25 9 2 | 28. : O00 
Mereury 2. 6 99°3 | gta » 055] 0.04 | 0.68 | 87.23 15 43] us} |7 |+ — 60L 
Venus... 2... &.4 | 30.4 ae » 876) 0.83 | 0.94 }224 16 49 Y v9 69 |+ 6d 
Warth........ eae ene 3959: 1/000} 1.000} 1.00 23 56 4 1.0 be eel ea et) 
Ce ae 15 32.6* ks 1030 0.020} 0.012) 0.60 | 27 7 43 12 0.2 7) + » 200 
Mars... 4.7 8.9 2108 0.150} 0.108} 0.71 24 37 23 0.4 15.0) te OU 
Jupiter 1 35.2 | 22.6 3341) 1312 318.4 0.24 9 55 41 2.6 56 |— 270 
Saturn 1 19.0 9.2 36166] 763. 95.2 0.12 lu 14 24 1.2 63 |— 330 
- Uranus 34.3 1.9 15439 9: 14.66 | 0.25 te, 1.0 63 |— ~§ 380 
Neptune... 36.6 | 1.3 ' 16466] 72. 17.26 | 9.24 15 40 3. | 1.01) 73 |— 408 


by new methods, is about 0.83 of the mass of the 
earth. Its Syeraes etme te Sun oes 
founder and director of | 3,700,000,000 miles erihelion will occur in 
the Lowell Observatar. Flagstaff, Arizona. Tt was and Aphelion in 2114. It lies in the constellation 
finally located by C. Tombaugh of that observa- | of Cancer. On January 1, 1951 its predicted posi- 
tory and public Penbutcenent made on March 13. | tion in the sky will be 9 hours 39 minutes in Right 
- 1930. Its mass, according to a recent determination | Aso va ogee and | 23 degrees 10 minutes in North 
Declination. 


The planet Pluto was an object of search for 
many years in accordance with predictions made 


*At mean distance. 
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"188 Astronomical—The Moon's Phases; The Moon; Perigee and Apog: 
The Moon’s Phases, 1951 (Standard Time) 


(A.M,, light figures; P.M., black) 


et eo ae) ke 


Perigee and Apogee — 


Raster: n Mountain 
[nar | oBStet file Ets Rear tae ee ce fee 
Ph FS oston, New 2 uis, New ¥ 

ct Sara | "York, Ete. | Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc.|L. Angeles, Etc. ; 

—— ee nen nn n — —_— ees AST a — aS en = 
1 Yr |p qo ii it a; “ 
Last Quarter. eC. 

; |New Senn 7 3 10 210 1 10 10 10 
&  |First Quarter 14 7 23 6 23 5 23 2.23 
= |Full Moon....| 22] 11 47 10 47 9 47 6 47 

Last Quarter..| 30 10 13 9 13 B18 5.13 
|New Moon...) 6| 2 54 1 54 12 54 9 54 
6 |First Quarter..| 13 3 55 2 55 1 55 12 10 55 

® |Full Moon,...| 21 4 12 3 12 22 1 11 12 
= |Last Quarter..| 28 5 59 4 59 3 59 2 12 59 

_ |New Moon...| 7 3 50 2 50 1 50 2 10 50° 
w First Quarter. 15. 12 40 11 40 10 40 9 7 40 
& |Full Moon,...| 23 5 50 4 50 3 50 2 12 50 
2 |Last Quarter..| 30 12 35 . |20a 11 35 10 35 9 7 35 

New Moon...| 6 5 52 4 52 3-52 2 12 52 

i First Quarter,.| 14 7 55 6 55 5 55 4 2 55 

Full Moon....| 21 4 30 3 30 2 30 1 11 30 
< |Last Quarter..| 28 717 6 17 5 17 4 217 
New Moon 5 8 35 7 35 6 35 5 3 35 

®  |First Quarter..| 14 12 32 13d 11 32 10 32 9 7 32 

Ss |Full Moon....} 21 12 45 20d 11 45 10 45 9 7 45 
Last Quarter. .| » 27 317 vf 3 ay 2 10 17 
‘@ |New Moon...| 4 11 40 10 40 9 40 8 6 40 

q |First Quarter..| 12 1 52 12 52 11 52 10 8 52 
5 |Full Moon....| 19 7 36 6 36 5 36 4 2 36 
= |Last Quarter..| 26 1 2! 12 21 25a 11 21 10 8 21 

New Moon. .. 4 2 48 1 48 12 48 il 9 48 
& ||First Quarter..| 11 11 56 10 56 9 56 8 6 56 

A ull Moon....| 18 217 1 17 1247 11 9 17 
= |Last Quarter..| 25 159 12 59 11.59 10 8 59 

3 New Moon. .. 2 5 39 4 39 3 39 2 12 39 
0 ©=| First Quarter..| 10 7 22 6 22 tes 4 2 22 
z Full Moon...) 16 9 59 8 59 7 59 6 4 59 

Last Quarter..}| 24 5 20 4 20 3. 20 2 ‘12 20 
|New Moon...| 1 7 49 6 49 5 49 4 49 2 49 
4 -| First Quarter..| 8 1 16 12 16 11 16 10 16 8 16 

& |Full Moon.,..| 15 7 38 6 38 5 38 4 38 2 38 

& |Last Quarter..| 22 11 13 10 13 9 13 8 13 = % 43) 
New Moon,..| 30 8 57 7 57 6 57 5 57 3 57 

. First Quarter. . 7 7 0 6 0 5 0 4 0 ae 
Full Moon....| 14 7 51 6 51 5 51 4 51 i 2dakp 

8 Last Quarter..| 22 6 55 5 55 4 55 3 55 “1 55> 
New Moon...} 30. 8 54 7 54 6 54 5 54 3°54 

.  |Birst Quarter..| 6 1 59 12 59 5d 11 59 10 59. |», .abgewOu am 
* |Full Moon....| 13 10 52 9 52 8 52 7 52 5 520 
¥ Last Quarter..| 21 Siack pw A st i2 1 10. .J- 

. New Moon... 28 8 0 7 0 6 0 6. 0 col 71a 
~ |Wirst Quarter..| _5 11 20 10 20 9 20 8°20 "+s haf Gin 
3) Full Moon,...| 13 4 30 3 30 2 30 1 30 » [12d il ae, 
A |Last Quarter...) 21 9 37 8 37 7 37 6°37 A 37 

New Moon, ., 28 6 43 5 43 4 43 3 43 bic icy: 
The Moon ; 


The moon completes a circuit around the earth 
im a period whose mean or average length is 27 
days 7 hours 43.2 minutes; but-in consequence of its 
motion in common. with the earth around the sun; 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29.days 12 
hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the moon’s 
synodical period, 

The mean distance from the earth according to 
the American Ephemeris is 238,857  miles.. ‘The 
maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710 
miles, and the least distance to which the moon 
can approach the earth is 221,463 miles. 

Its diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 
from her distance from the earth the sum of the 
two radii of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 


MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE, 1951 
(Eastern Standard Time) 


1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have tor the 
nearest approach of the surfaces of th bodi 
216,480 antic 2 te Rogties 

e orbit’s form is that of a serpentind eu; 
ek se concave Serene the sun. : ayes 

© moon revolves on an axis and the. time o} 
rotation is exactly equal to,.the time of pate 
around the earth—27.321666 days. The moon's - 
revolution around the earth is. performed irregu- | 
larly because of the elliptical orbit. The moon's; 
rotation is regular and this produces what is called 

libration in longitude’ which permits us to see 

first around the east side and then around the 
west side of the moon. 


The tides are caused mainly by the 
tide-raising power of moon ane aun is i to 5. bed 


Perigee, 1951 


D. H. D. H, 
January... 6 8 A.M. | July.......17 6 P.M. 
February... 3 10 A,M.},August....14 11P.M. 
March.... 2 2 A.M. | September. 11 3 PM. 
March, :..27 4 A.M. | October... 7 2 A.M, 
April...... 23 6 P.M. | November. 2 8 A.M. 
May..:... 21 11 P.M.| November.30 8 A.M. 
June, se l® 9 A.M, | December 28 6 P.M. 


D. H D. H, 
January...18 9A.M.|July...... 30 7AM | 
February..15 5 A.M.| August.../26 10 P.M; 
March). 15 1 A.M. | September. 23 4 P.M, 
April aya: 11 8 P.M, | October. :.21 12 A.M, 
ae e 2 @ pee November Pe 8 A.M, 

Rae .M. ecember, . 
July 2 2. LSP avi es eget 


= —_— -? 


bles; Polar Star 739° 


-Star Tables, 1951 
Mag-|Par- 
Right | Decli- Star ni- | al- |Light] Right | Decli- 
Ascen,|nation tude Ascen,| nation 
A 3 H.M.} ° ‘iA Geminorum| HM ee 
2.2 65| 0 58/428 49]| (Castor)...| 1.6 Io. B15 
* = ; a? +58 Ee A Ga iak we PE ee 
E 7/414 Procyon).| 0.5 
4 2.4 65 | 0 23.9] 42 34//B eee se bead eh 
(Pollux)....} 1.2 |0.10 : 28 
3 2.3 |0. 150 | 0 37.7/+56 16]/P Puppis.....] 2.9 |0.02 Pe ssi a 
B miei 2.2 0.04; 80 | 0 43.1/—18 15]/A Velorum ,..} 2.2 |0.02 9 6.2|—43 14 
ro 2.2 |0.04) - 80 | O 53.7/+60 27||A Hydrae.....} 2.2 |0.02) 9 25.2]— 8 27 
_B 2.4 10.05} 65 {| 1 7.0/+35 22]|/4 Leonis : | 
A 2.8 |0.07} 50 | 1 22.6/459 59 (Regulus)..| 1.3 |0.06 10 5.8) +12 12 
A TI’ Leonis...... 2.6 |0.02) 10 17.3|+20° 5 
(Achernar).| 0.6.|0.05} 65 | 1 35.9])—57 29]/B Ursae Maj...| 2.4 |0.04 10 58.9} +56 39 
_ A Ursae Min. A Ursae Maj...| 2,0 |0.05 12. 50,7 ceo 
i (Pole Star).} 2.1 |0.01! 300 | 1 49.5)}+89 2//A Leonis...... 2.6 |0. 11 11.5} +20 48 
Bp kpletia’. -.-| 2.7, [0.07] 50 1 51.9/+20 341/B Leonis : 
2.3 10.02} 150 0.9/4+42 6 (Denebola).| 2.2 |0. 1 46. 14 51 
A 2.2 10.04] 80 2 4.4/423 14//P Ursae Maj...| 2.5 |0. be sie am 58 
B 3.1 /0.01| 300 | 2 6.6}+34 45]|A Crusis...... 1.0 }0. 12 23.9] —62 50 
A 2.8 10.02] 150 | 2 59.7)/+ 3 54]/B Corvi...... .| 2.8 JO. 12 31.8|-23 8 
eI 3.1 10.01] 300 | 3 1.2)+53 19|/[ Virginis....| 2.9 |0. 12 39.2}— 1 11 
B B Crusis....,. 1.5 |0.01 12 44.8] —59 25 
: 3.0 }0.03} 100 | 3 5.0|+40 46|]|/E Ursae Maj- 7 
A 1.9 }0.02} 150 | 3 20.8)+49 41 oris (Alioth)| 1.7 |0.06 12 51.9/+56 14 
3.0 |0.01| 300 | 3 44.6 es 4 sa 4 04 
: ‘ e -6/+23 57 oris (Mizar).| 2.4 |0. k 55 1 
Z 2.9 |0.01) 300 | 3 51.0/+31 44/|A Virginis 18 BO aS 
E 3.0 |0.00} 500 | 3 54.6|/+39 52 (Spica). ...} 1.2 |0.01 13 22.6}—10 54 
r 3.2 10.02) 150 | 3 55.8|—13 39]|H Ursae Maj. 
A (Alkaid)...] 1.9 0. 13 45.6| +49 33 
1.1 |0.06| 55 | 4 331/416 25||H Bootis...... 2.8 |0. 13 52.4, +18 39 
I 2.9 |0.02} 150 | 4 53.8)+33 5||/B Centauri 0.9 |0. 14 0.3}-—60 8 
H 3.3 /0,01} 300 | 5 3.1}/+4+41 10)|G Centauri 2.3 |0. 14 3.8|-—36 8 
B 2.9 10.05} 65}; 5 5.4/— 5 9|/A_ Bootis 
B (Arcturus)..| 0.2 |0. 14 13.4{ +19 26 
0.3 {0.00} 500 } 5 12.2}— 8 15]/A Centauri...) 0.1 [0. 14 36,3| —60 38 
A E Bootis...... 2.7 10. 14 42.8] +27 17 
: (Capella)..| 0.2 |0.07| 50 | 5 13.1/4+45 57||B Ursae Min..| 2.2 |0. 14 50.8} +74 21 
_T Orionis i A Coronae 
(Bellatrix).| 1.7 |0.02| 150 | 5 22.5/4+ 6 18 Borealis. ..| 2.3. |0. 15. 32.6} +26 53 
B Tauri....... A Serpentis...| 2.8 |0. 15 41.9|+ 6 35 
(El Nath). .}| 1.8 |0.03/ 100 | 5 23.2}4+28 34]}A Scorpii.....| 2.5 |0. 15 57.4| —22 29 
A Orionis..... 2.5 {0.00} 500 | 5 29.5]— 0 20]|/B Scorpii.....} 2.9 |0. 16 2.6|—19 40 
A Leporis.... A Scorpii 
(Arneb)...] 2.7 |0.02] 150 | 5 30.6)—17 51 (Antares)..| 1.2 |0.02) 150 |16 26.4) —26 19 
I Orionis.....| 2.9 |0.00} 500 | 5 33.0/— 5 56||B Herculis....| 2.8 |0.02) 150 |16 28.1) +21 36 
“E Orionis.....| 1.8 |0.01] 300 | 5 33.7;— 1 14||/A Trianguli 
Z Tauri. 3.0 0.01] 300 | 5.34.7/+21 7 Australis. .| 1.9 |0.03) 100 |16 43.5}—68 56 
Z_ Orionis.. 2.0 [0.00] 500 | 5 38.3]— 1 58||E Scorpii..... 2.4 10.04) 80 116 47.0} —34 12 
K Orionis.....| 2.2 |0.01] 300 | 5 45.4]— 9 41||H Ophiuchi...| 2.6 |0.03) 100 /17 7.6] —15 40 
A Orignis A Scorpii..... 1.7 |0.02| 150 |17 30.38}—37 4 
(Beteigeux).| 1.0 {0.02| 150 | 5 52.5|+ 7 24||A Ophiuchi...| 2.1 |0.05| 65 |17 32.7| +12 36 
B Aurigae.....| 2.1 |0.03| 100 | 5 55:9]+44 57||I1° Draconis....| 2.4 /0.02) 150 |17 55.5) +51 30 
© Aurigae.....| 2.7 }0.03| 100-} 5 56.4/+37 13||A Lyrae (Vega)| 0.1 |0.12) 27 |18 35.3) +38 44 
B Canis Maj...| 2.0 |0.01| 300 | 6 20.5]—17 56|;A Aquilae 
A Carinae (Altair)....] 0.9 |0.20) 16 |19 48.4/+ 8 44 
(Canopus) .|-0.9 |0.02) 150 | 6 22.9}—52 40||/ Cygni...... 2.3 |0.00) 500 120 20.5}+40 6 
[ Geminorum| 1.9 |0.05| 65 | 6 34,9/+16 27|/A Pavonis..... 2.1 |0.01| 300 |20 21.8] —56 54 
A..-Canis Ma- A Cygni 
joris (Sirius)|-1.6 |0.37| 9 | 6 43.0|—16 39 (Deneb)...| 1.3 |0.01) 300 |20 39.8) +45 6 
— Canis Maj..} 1.6 /0.01/ 300 | 6 56.7|—28 54||E Pegasi...... 2.5 |0.02| 150 |21 41.8)+ 9 39 
A Canis Maj..| 2.0 /0.01! 300! 7 6.4|—26 19}|A Piscis Aust..! 1.3 ]0.141 23 |22 54.9|—29 53 


To find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A, M.S. of the sun table below from the star’s 
Right Ascension, first adding 24h to the latter, if necessary; mark this result P. M., if less than 12h, 
but if greater than 12h subtract 12h and mark the remainder A. M, 


Polar Star, 1951 


Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris. 


Upper Pole Upper Pole Upper Pole 
Date Transit Dist. Date | Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. 

; H.M. 8. one H. M.S one H. M.S on” 
won.a2 1) 7 6 4PM. 0 57 34|May 1}}11 12 49 A.M.|0 57 53}|Sept..... 1} 3 11 30 A.M.JO 57 55 
Feb.....1| 5 3 33 P.M.||O 57 32}June....1// 9 11 19 A.M.|0 58 0)/Oct..... 1] 1 13 58 A.M.jO 57 45 
Mar....1} 3 12 56 P.M|||0 57 36|July....1]| 7 13 56 A.M.|0 58 3 Nov.....1}/11 8 18 P.M.jO 57 33 
oi) aes i] 1 10 43 P.M.||O 57 44/Aug.....1/]| 5 12 45 A.M.\0 58 1j|Dee...-. 1} 9 10 11 P.M.10 57 23 


Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average. | upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower transit, 
3m. 56s. earlier each day, The interval between | while the greatest Western elongation occurs 5h. 


jower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. 
At the Tatituc e of Washington, D. C., the greatest | 56m. after upper transit and 6h, 2m. before lower 
Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m: before | transit. : 


TWO ECLIPSES DUE 
Both of the Sun 
In the year 1951 there will be two eclipses, both 
of the Sun. 


I. An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, March 7, 1951, 
visible as a partial eclipse in eastern and southern 
United States, Mexico, Central America, north- 
western and central South America, New Zealand 
and the southeastern coast of Australia. The an- 
nulus crosses the south island of New Zealand and 
Nicaragua, Central America. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Local Standard Times 
March 7%, 1951 


Be- Mag- 
Place sin--| Mid-| End-| ni- 
ning | dle ing | tude 
All times indicated are P. M. 

hm)jhmjhm 
Santa Fe, N. M...... 3°55 ts ov fs) 7] 0.10 
Austin, Tex ......... 3 45 | 4 40 | 5 31 | 0.34 
Mount Locke, Tex...| 3 46 | 4 37 | 5 24 | 0.26 
Baton Rouge, La ....| 3 46 | 4 43 | 5 35 | 0.39 
New Orieans, La 3 46 | 4 43 |} 5 36] 0.41 
Jackson, Miss .. 3 51 | 4 43 | 5 32 | 0.34 
Montgomery, Al 3 51 | 4 44 | 5 34 | 0.37 
Tuscaloosa, Ala... ..: 3 53 |. 4 44 | 5 32 | 0.34 
Little Rock, Ark,.... 3 56 | 4 43 | 5 27 | 0.26 
Oklahoma City, Okla.| 3 59 | 4 41 | 5 21 | 0.18 
Nashville, Tenn ..... 3 59 | 4 44] 5 26 | 0.25 
Louisville, Ky....... 4 4) 4 44] 5 22] 0.20 
4 6) 4 43] 5 18] 0.16 
410} 4 42 | 5 12] 0.10 
410] 4 43} 5 14] 0.12 
45251 5 35 |. .. | 0.88 
4 54 | 5 45 | 6 32 | 0.34 
458] 545]... | 0.31 
5 1|5 44). 0.26 
5 2-| 5 44 0.24 
Charleston, W. Va....| 5 4) 5 44 Bs 22 
Washington, D.C....) 5 47] 5 44]... | 0.22 
Cineinnati, Ohio. .... 5 6] 5 44] 6 20] 0.17 
Philadelphia, Pa..... De Gut Oo ae) cok. [Ou ke 
New York, N. Y..... 5 8 | 5 43 0.17 
AIDANY. WN, Ye... .. e 5 14] 5 43]. 0.11 
Syracuse, N. Y=:.... 5 16 | 5 43 0.10 


Eclipses in 1951 : 


ending in Madagascar. 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Local Standard Times 
September 1, 1951 


Be- =| 
Place - | Mid-| End-| ni- 
Gas die | ing | tude ~ 
All times indicated are A. M. 

hm/j}/hmijhm ; 
5 116 4| 714} 0.80) 
. -. | & 584 7 6 | 0.95") 

. «- | 5 59) 2.6 eee 
cee pf, oe Sl i eae \ 
aioli 1 Zoe } 
«, (8° Oo are ‘ 

-|6 0] 7 8} 0,92 

Me fer ee a) ee hae 
6 1478 OF ee ; 
6 1] 7 10 | 0.87 | 

6 217 6] 0.79 

6 2 |.7 81 bse 

6 217 9| 0.80 

6 2] 7 10) 0.85 

‘Albany, N, Y...:.°... 6 2|7 10) 0.82 

New Haven, Conn... 6 2)|7 10] 0.86 

Cambridge, Mass ... . 6 2] 7 12] 0.83 

Hanover, N. H....... 6 3] 7 11 | 0.79 

Augusta, Me........ 6 41713] 0.78 
Montgomery, Ala.... - ww | 6 oD Pe 
Tuscaloosa, Ala...... . | 6 24 0.57% 
St. Louis, Mo........ 6 3 |.0.52* 
Nashville, Tenn. - | 6 3 | 0.68" 
Louisville, Ky. - | 6 4) 0.79* 
Springfield, Til. . | 6 4] 0.58* 
Evanston, Il . 6 5 | 0.71* 
Madison, Wis. 6 5 | 0.62* 
Tallahassee, Fla. 7 1) 0.68* 
Atlanta, Ga....... ea 1.3.) 0. 7ae 
Columbia, S 6.21.7: ~ LZ aoe 


*Magnitude at Sunrise; Beginning and 
of Eclipse not visible. 
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Morning and Evening Stars, 1951 


MORNING. STARS 
Mercury—Jan. 1 to March 11; April 24 to June 25; 
Aug. 31 to Oct. 13; Dec. 16 to end of year. 
Venus—Sept. 3 to end of year. 
Mars—May 22 to end of year. 
geet earon 1i to Oct. 2. 
Saturn—Jan. 1 to March 20; Sept. 29 to end of 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 3 


year. 

0} The Sun, ® The Earth. 
€ The Moon. fou Mars. 

% Mercury. p4 Jupiter, 

9 Venus. h Saturn. 


Two heavenly bodies are in “‘conjunction” (0) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition” (°) 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘Quadrature’ 
(C1) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘‘greatest elongation” is meant the 


& 


6 Uranus. ‘| 

wy Neptune - Cpposition. 
Pluto. $2 Ascending Node. 

¢ Conjunction 10) Descending Node. 


EVENING STARS : 
Mercury—March 11 to April 24; June 25 to Aug. 31;; 
Oct. 13 to Dec. 16. 
Venus—Jan, 1 to Sept. 3. 
Mars—Jan. 1 to May 22. 
Jupiter—Jan. 1 to March 11; Oct. 2 to en 


of year © 
Saturn—March 20 to Sept. 29. ; * 


Quadrature. 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun, 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury ean be seen: with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet? 
is in its ‘ascending’ () or ‘descending’ (29) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s: 
orbit. The term ‘Perihelion’? means nearest to: 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun, 
An “‘occultation’’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon, 


The. Zodiac 


Tue sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 

These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac with which the signs coincided 


‘1. Y Aries. The Ram. 
toned oy Taurus, The Bull, 
~( 3. If Gemini.’ The Twins. 
4, <3 Cancer. The Crab. 
airs 5. Q Leo. The Lion. 
_ 6. IQ Virgo. The Virgin. 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the Dineen eae | 
Ete that is to say, to the retrograde motio! 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moy 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it: 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellat 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac witht 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


| 

7. = Libra. The Balance. 

Al €b 
se 8. M Scorpius. The Scorpion. . 
: 9. 7 Sagittarius. ‘The Archer. | 


Signs. 11, v3 Aquarius. The Water-Bearer: 


Winter 1 10. V> Capricoraus. The Goat. . 
12. € Pisces. The Fishes. | 
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annular eclipse 
8 S, 1° 30’ 


2 
88. 0° 37’ 
superior 8S. 1° 36’ 


enters YT spring com, 
b N. 3° 53’ 


BUN 12 1z7 
in perihelion 


8S. 1° 56’ 

gr. elong, EB. 19° 12’ 
oS. 38° 54’ 

9 SH” 

Q@ 8. 3° 57° 
stationary 

8 N. 2° 51’ 


inferior 8N. 1° 16’ 
in perihelion 


Oct. 


ae ololomme) 


2 .S..2° 42" 
BS. 6° 137 

o' 8, 4° 38’ 
stationary 

9 S. 2° 44’ 

in aphelion 

b N. 3° 41’ 
gr. hel. lat. N. 


gr. elong. W. 25° 24’ 
stationary 
2-8. 3° 30’ 


Novy. 
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8 §. 0° 16’ 

enters 6 sum. com, 
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superior 8 N, 1° 10’ 
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in aphelion 
8 8. 1° 56’ 
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C 258.4 


sO 908000 
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ve) a 


© 90500 ee 


© 928. 0° 34’ 4 
¢ bN. 4° 9 
© 4S. 4° 47’ 
gr. brillianey 4 
€ oS. 3° 15’ 4 
:. 
ar. elong. E. 27° 197 
sta’ é “a 
© 88.291’ = 
Cc 9 8. 3°41’ = 
in aphelion a 
Cc bN. 4°27’ * 
stationary } 


-gr. hel. lat. N. 


annular eclipse 
8 8. 4° 397 


inferior 9 S. 8° 38’ 
gr. hel. lat. S. 
stationary 

8 N. 8° es 
gr. rng 

° 54" 

in perihelion 
stationary 
enters = aut. com. 
ot 8.02 1% 

2 8.72 7 


8 N. 3° 46’ 
b N. 5° 0’ 


17? 53 


8 80° 35" 

gr. brillianey 

er. hel. lat. mi 

superior 8 N. O° 59’ 
4° 36’ 


8 N. 3° 58’ 


in aphelion 

er. hel. lat. N. 
O'S: 4° 226) Fe 

gr. elong. W. 46° 39’ 
in perihelion 


gk elong. Me 21° 40’ 
solome 


in perihelion 
S. 4° 26’ 
stationary 
in aphelion 
in perihelion 
inferior 8 N. 1° 54’ 
oS. 0° 40° | 
enters 4 wintercom. | 
b N. 6° 23/ 
oN. 5° 50’ 
QN. 7° 44’ 
8 N. 7° 56’ 
stationary 


Astronomical—Planetary Configurations 79% 
Planetary Configurations, 1952 
eeerete, Standard Time. A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures) 
sae , D. H. M 
315 f AC AS, 4°43" Jul 
ey yer y 21032 5 &o& CC AN. 3°43! 
. >a e a in perihelion 2 9 cf ) in aphelion . 
= I gr. elong. EH. 26° 40 
348 boRNOw 7 2” 3 nee 
ee ee ee 211% 7 2 © PROD 
= 8 in aphelion 
BBS? E suey Bilas bee ey 
: : ve Mya eeS 28 6 — 8 stationary. 
654 f A CASS S01 82 ot ee 
Gib P O Aue. 2 be 2 ee 
sae oe She partial eclipse 
858 0 . € ON 7 —_ ee Soe 9 gr. hel. lat. N. 
10 OF GC ON Fay se leas 13 
12 — 8 er. hel. lat. S 1 A 
10 — OFF 21144 ¢ A € AS. 6° 43’ 
9 39 £ : 2 ee ay N. 1° 55 12 1— o& 8 © inferior 8 8, 4°41’ 
niles 7, (0) total eclipse ie n ne af a . 
A aE ae ert 19 725 ¢ 8 © 98.4011" 
« : 20 (0) annular eclipse 
Alin 8 stationary 
22 12 58 & 2 €. Q°N. 3? 57 
4— 8 in aan 24° 9 38 of -b C* bw rom 
1159 & b €C PN. 6° 58’ 27 11 35sec oS © wm Naseao 
230 c & C AN.7° 18’ 29 11 — 8 gr. elong W. 18° 11’ 
it rm S er. elong. E. 18° 31’ 
en ; 
10 — 8 gr. hel, ie Ne oom: | Sept. 4 2 — 8 _ in perihelion 
922 ¢ 2 € 98. 2°17' 8 951 x A C AS, 6° 44’ 
i J stationary 9° 8 = 2h stationary 
4— 8 stationary 1h Byes 8 gr. hel. lat. N. 
550 ¢ 8 € 8 8. 0° 44’ 15 6— & 2 bh 98. 1°37’ 
2 4¢ AC AS. 5° 40’ 3048. ok bee 
3 fem . . ~ ;. 9’ 
9 in aphelion 21 9 18 - 2 © ONS? 35! 
enters = aut. com 
Seed 'b CO) 24 9— o& 8 © superior 8 N, 1° 257 
5 — o& 8 © inferior 8 N. 2° 36’ 25 1 22 ° 35 
326% bh C bh N. 6° 50’ 6 OO a 
548 ¢ o& C AN. 6° 43’ 
2—o¢- 8 9 8N. 1°19’ Octs 63°°7 —-o 8 be SoS aeioa: 
2—¢ 10 6 518 y AC YS. 6° 40’ 
3— 8 stationary UIE Sel 0, 
3 9 gr. hel. lat. S. 18 10 20 ¢ b € PN. 7° 15’ 
esti ue) Ke Ses Do ae 18 2— 8 in aphelion 
056 ¢ 2 € 2S. 5° 49’ 20,521 ¢ 8 © 8 NS or 
“$55 ¢ 2 C 9.8, 5° 54! 21,931 oo 9 © 9iINesaEe 
Sao 8 in aphelion 22. 3— rot gr. hel. lat. 8. 
SrA PwC |G) 24.544 ¢ & € AN. 1° 25’ 
May 3 6 = 8 gr. as ww. 26° 45’ | Nov. 2 954 oo A C AS. 6° 36’ 
a5 -9— oe 9 A OSsS.0 fe Re 9 in aphelion 
6.848 ¢ b € bP N.6° vit te cee 8 gr. hel. lat. S 
89 — ey nearest ® Bint A pee che dae) 
810 28 ~ & € oN. 5° 30’ 910 — 8 er. elong. BH. 22° 59’ 
15 11 — 8 gr. hel. lat, S, 15 12 44 o& b C b N. 7° 29’ 
146 9— of 8 A BS_1° 45’ 16 10 — foil in perihelion 
21 358 ¢ AC AS. 6° 9’ 18,° 9°39 of 8 CO eo NSZeaa 
D2 ots” 8 (C1 81857 22! 20' 5 — 8 stationary 
22 1135 ¢& 2 CC 2 8.6°2’ 20°. 6,11 co "9 CC 2° Netae 
oA 1s 281 SUG ts 8. 0° 14’ 
; Z eae, 8 n § 
meee is ihee Biss dc tho 
ERO of St CN. 2ets". * 29 1— 9 gr, hel. lat. 8. 
8 3— 8 in perihelion 30 6 — & $*O inferior 9 N. 7 
8 9— o 8 © superior 8 N. 0° 50’ 
10-7 -== ou stationary Dec. 1°11 — 8 in perihelion 
ii 40 = b stationary 9 §— 8 stationary 
18 846 ¢ A € AS. 6° 23’ 11-8 — 8 gr. hel. lat. N. 
18 -9— 8 gr. hel. lat. N. 12,317 -S"R'C RAN: 44s? 
21 6 13 0) enters © sum. com. 15 853-0 8 € $ N. 7°28! 
O23 212 ¢ 9 © 98. 3°45’ 18 5 — 8 er. elbain W. 21° 37’ 
23 250 6 8 C § 8. 0° 56’ 20% 238° G.1C xB eeas 
24 4— o% 2 © superior 2? N. 0° 25’ 20 921.¢ & € AS. 2° 12’ 
30 5— O P © 21 4 44 (0) oe ae winter com, 
Aue 12g, b. Cb N26? 56’ 26 3:17 ¢* 2 'C Arse? 39’ 
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Astronomical—Standard and Daylight Saving Time; Time Tatts 
Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time 


National Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce Commission: 
Ass'n of New York, Inc. on; Commerce and Industry 


Source: 


STANDARD TIME 
The United States has used Standard Time 
Since 1883, but no legislative action for the coun- 
as a whole is recorded until March 19, 1918, 
Ww Congress directed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish limits for the various time 
zones in this country. . 

The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in 
Width. All places in each zone use, ins of their 
own local time, the time counted from the transit 
of the “mean sun’? across the meridian which 
Passes through the approximate center of that zone. 

These e zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the. 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 
ly. The time in the various zones is slower than 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 

Apalachicola, Fla. located on the boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and the Central Time zones is 
considered as within the Eastern zone. : 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time Zones use Central Standard. Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Tim 


e. 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mountain 
Standard Time except Huntington, Oreg., which 
uses’ Pacific Standard Time. 

The adoption of Standard Time by any State has 
no official bearing on the time zone boundaries, as 
the control of these boundary lines rests with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. After holding 
hearings in Georgia, the Commission officially 
moved the boundary line westward to place the 
entire State of Georgia in the Hastern Zone. 

Effective Sept. 28, 1947, by order of the Interstate 


rv. ey). — a 
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Commerce Commission, the boundary between the 
Eastern and the Central zones was changed. All 
of Virginia and North Carolina, and certain sec- 
tions in the eastern parts of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee were placed in the Eastern zone. Effective 
August 14 and 28, 1949, the eastern zone was fur- 
ther extended to include Hamilton and Rhea Coun- 
ties, Tenn. 
DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


During World War II Standard Time was ad- 
vanced one hour, from Feb. 9, 1942 to Sept. 30, 
1945. It was called War Time, 

Daylight Saving Time means advancing the 
clock by one hour during the summer, usually from 
2 a.m. on the last Sunday in April until 2 a.m. on 
the last Sunday in September, when the clock is 
turned back one hour. 

Daylight Saving Titne is quite generally observed 
throughout the United States and Canada as well 
as in many other parts of the world. * 

Official Alaska time is 10 hours slower; Guam 
10 hours faster; Hawaii, 10 hours slower; Panama 
Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; Philippines 8 hours 
faster; Puerto Rico, 4 hours slower; Samoa, 11 
hours slower; Virgin Islands, 4 hours slower than 
Greenwich Time. 

Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was fixed 
as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours slower 
than Greenwich. Actually, however, four times 
are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W, 150°W, 
165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 hours 
slow, respectively. 

Standard time signals are transmitted from the 
U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis) 
and over wires to various points using this service. 

The National Bureau of Standards broadcasting 
station, WWV, located jn Beltsville, Md,, continu- 
ously transmits standard time signals and second 
signals of very high precision on frequencies of 
2.5, 5.0, 10.0, 15.0, 20.0, 25.0, 30.0, and 35.0 
megacycles. 


‘Standard Time Zones of the World 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 


Standard time for the world, as in the case of 
longitude, is reckoned from Greenwich, England, 
which is recognized as the Prime Meridian. The 
world is considered as being divided into 24 zones, 
each 15° of arc, or one hour in time apart. The 
Meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the 
center of the. initial zone, and the zones to the 
eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the prefix 
*minus’ indicating the number of hours to be 
‘subtracted to sbtain Greenwich time. The zones 
+o the westward are similarly numbered, but pre- 
“fixed ‘plus’? showing the number of hours that 
‘must be-added to get Greenwich time. While these 
zones: apply generally to sea areas, it should be 


noted that the standard time maintained in many 
countries does not coincide with zone time, 
graphical representation of the zones is shown 
on the Time Zone Chart of the World (H.O. 5192) 
published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

To facilitate the designation of zone time in 
coded messages and for quick references, a system 
employing alphabetical suffixes is coming into wide 
usage for expressions of zone time, The 12 “plus 
zones’’ west of the Greenwich, or ‘‘Zero (Z) zone’, 
use the letters N through Y, consecutively; the 12 
‘“‘minus zones’’, east of Greenwich, use the letters 
A through M (except J). The following table 
shows the time zones, descriptions and suffixes: 


ets Descrip- Descrip- 
Zone tion Suffix Zone tion Suffix 
16? Ww. 0 Z 714° W. to 22%° W...:. + ¥ N 
digs 5 o— 1 A ¢ .t Giger re) 

, 2234° EB. — 2 B j : + 3 P 
3714° E. —3 Cc 5s + 4 Q 
Bie E. — 4 D 5° W, + 5 R 
(674° E. ahh: E 4° W. + 6 s 
8214° EB. to =—"6 F 45° W. YS EASE | eel ae 

-'971%4° E. t — 7 G 11214° W. to 12734° W..... + 8 U 

6° EB. a= 18 H 1274%4° W. to 1424%° W..... + 9 V 
bas E. — 9 I 14214° W. to 15716° W.. +10 Ww 

*142%° E. —10 K 157144° W. to 1724° W.. “+11 x 

157 36° E. 11 L 172144° W. to 172° E..... +12 ye 
1723%° E. —12 M 

-Note.—G. C. T. is indicated by suffix Z. For time midway between zones both letters should be used. 


Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 
E Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
At 12 o’clock U. S. Eastern Standard Time, the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 


Mecasaraety 12.00 NOON || Galveston, Tex......{11.00 A.m. ||Omaha, Nebr........)11.00 4m. 
Pncre. ‘Ma eres 12.00 Noon || Hartford, Conn...... 12.00 NOON || Philadelphia, Pa......}12.00 Noon 
Birmingham, Ala.....|11.004.M. ||Houston, Tex........ 11.00 a.m. || Pittsburgh. Pa.. ::..../12.00 Noon 
Boston, Mass........| 12.00 Noon || Indianapolis, Ind..... 11.00 A.M. Portland, Oreg. ..... 9.00 A.M. 
Buffalo, N. ¥...---- 12.00 Noon || Kansas City, Mo.....|11.00 a.m. || Providence, R. I... .|12.00 Noon 
Charleston, 8. C.....} 12.00 Noon || Los Angeles, Calif....} 9.00 A.M Richmond, Va....... 12.00 Noon 
Chicago, i eRe ae 11.00 a.m. ||Louisville, Ky......./11.00 a.m. St. Paul, Minn....... 11.00 a.m. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ....| 12.06 Noon || Memphis, Tenn...... 11.00 a.m. || Rochester, N. Y...... 12.00 Noon 
Cleveland, Ohio......| 12.00 Noon||Milwaukee, Wis...... 11.00 am. || Sait Lake City, Utan.|10.00 a.m. 
Columbus, Ohio......| 12.00 NOON |/ Minneapolis, Minn. . . 11.00 a.M, || San Francisco, Calif..} 9.00 a.m. 
Dallas, Tex........-| 11.00 a.m. || Newark, N.J......... 12.00 NOON Savannah, Gael ieaae 2.00 N 
Denver, Colo.:......| 10.00 4m. ||/New Haven, Conn... ./12.00 NOON}; Seattle, Wash... 9.00 A. 
Des Moines, lowa....| 11.00 a.u._||.New York, N_Y¥..... 12.00 Noon || St. Louis, Mo 1,00 a. 
Detroit, Micb +++} 12.00 NOON || New Orleans, La..... 11.00 a. M. |} Washington, D, C. 2. ‘0 
El Paso, Tex.(*)...-- 11,00 a.m. |'Norfolk, Va......... 12.00 NOON 
=X : 5 U.S.T 


* es M.S.T. (0-A.M.), but by an act of Congress approved March 4, 1921, 41 Stat. 1446, 1 
Bratt of Texas, including El Paso, is within the U. 


265, all 


S. standard central-time zone, 


Source: U. S. Navy ae <- 
rc tern Standard Time (New York City) the standard time 
At 12 o’clock noon United agian PE oF caine: 


Dublin. 3222 
Geneva...... 
Hal 


- *Indicates morning of the following day. 


In Tecent years, the following territories have decreed Summer or Daylight Saving Time (one hour 
in advance of Standard Time); normally these changes may be 
mer season. Albania, Balearic Is., Belgium, Bermuda, Canada 


Cuba, Dominica, Dominican Republic, 


Standard Time Differences—New York and F 


Egypt, mee ee ed cee ee Gibraltar, Hingary, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Lebanon, Libya, Monaco, Newfoun , Peru, 
cs ti Spanish Morocco, Syria, Turkey, United Kingdom, 


seeeee 


Rome. 
ant 


Chile)... 


1.00 P.M. 


expected annually during the local sum- 
hatham Is., China, 


Cearies locally), C a : 


Poland, Portugal, South Africa, 
United States of America 


Note.—British Honduras keeps ‘‘Winter Daylight Saving Time"’; i.e., advances clocks 44 hour from 


first week in October 


until second week in February, annually. 


Astronomical Time 
Source: U. S. Naval Observatory 


Time is the measurement of the earth’s rotation | 
on its axis. This rotation causes the stars to ap- 
pear to cross the sky from east to west, in the 
Same Manner as the Sun. 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

The stars are not within the ee ayo They 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
only very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion, 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
from a point in the sky known as the vernal 
muons That point moves very slowly among the 
stars. 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. : 

The period measured with respect to the Sun its 
called an apparent ‘solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 

Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, the two being the same 


only four times in a year. The difference between 

these two kinds of time is called the equation of 

time. Its maximum value is a little over 16 minutes. 
The difference between mean equinoctial and 

apparent equinoctial or sidereal time 

nutation. * Its 


On account of the fact that this difference is so 
small, sidereal time has generally been used by 
astronomers. In recent years a few observatories. 
deoiding the oe SS have a 
employ mean equinoctia) e computing the 
rates of precision clocks. bac? 
The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 on 
the night of Dec, 31. The solar day and the = 
dar month also begin at midnight. The interyal 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolu- 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.6 
seconds of mean solar time. ‘ . 
The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two con- 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox. 
The Tropical Year, therefore, ‘consists of 5 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. e 
Tropical Year is not of uniform length; it is now 
slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 second per 
saath but this variation will not- always con- 
nue. 


International Date Line 


Source; U. S. Navy 


In 1884, the International Meridian Conference, 
held at Washington, D. C., established the meridi- 
an passing through Greenwich, England, as the 
prime meridian from which time was to be counted 
or reckoned. Inasmuch as there was no formal 
agreement entered into by the nations attending, 
as to an ‘‘International Date Line’’, as such, the 
line delineating the change from American to 
Asiatic time is designated simply as the ‘‘Date 
Line.’”’ The 180th meridian, because it is midway 
around the earth from the prime meridian and 
passes generally through ocean areas, became the 
logical selection for a Date Line. The line devi- 
ates somewhat from the 180th meridian to include 
islands of the same group in the time zone having 
the same date. The Date Line is defined as follows: 

Starting at the North Pole (theoretically) it ex- 
tends southward on the 180th meridian to 75° N.; 
thence southeastward, passing between the Dio- 
mede Is. to 65° N., 169° W.; thence southwestward 
to 52° 30’ N., 170° E.; thence southeastward to the 
180th meridian at 48° N.; thence south on the 180th 
meridian to 5° S,; thence southeastward to 15° 30’ 


Hydrographic Office 


S., 172° 30’ W.; thence south on the 172° 30’ W. 
meridian to 45° 30’ S.; thence southwestward to 
51° 30’ S. on the 180th meridian; thence south on 
we Neca meridian to the South Pole (theoretic- 
ally). 

When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
(i. e., from west longitude to east longitude), the 
date must be advanced 1 day, and when crossing 
in an easterly direction (east longtitude to west 
longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day. 

The line is so bent that it passes through Bering 
Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
again follows the 180° meridian again until 5° 
below the equator, when it bends to the east toward 
the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 
south on the meridian of 172°30° W., east of 
Tonga Islands and New Zealand, to 45°30’ S., 
thence the line continues southwesterly to the 
180th meridian at 51°30’ S., thence southerly on 
the 180th meridian to the Pole. 


Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1951 


(At Washington-Mean Noon) 


R. A. R. R. A. R. A. R.A 

Date | M.S. || Date | M.S. || Date | M.S. || Date | M.S. || Date | M.S. || Date | Mos. 

J 1118: 43"5|| Mar ole 3a l/M iS 35'3ll3 3 Ms 10 28% hes 

an. : De ; ay p .3||June 30] 6 31.9]|Aug. 29/10 28.4 p 
11/19 21.6 12/23 18.2 11] 3°14:7||suly 10] 7 11.3||Seps. sl11 778 Noy, 5 i roe 
21/20 1:1 22/23 57.6 21] 3 54.2 20] 7 50:7 11 47:3 17|15 43/8 

81/20 40‘ 5|/Apt. 1) 0 37:0 31] 4 33.6 30| 8 30.1 28/12 26.7 27116 23.2 

Feb. 10|21 19.9 11} 1 16.4)|June 10] 6 13:0)/Aug. 9| 9 916\|Oct. .8|13 6.1||Dec. 7117 2.7 
20121 59.3 21) 1 55.9 201 5 52.4 19] 9 49.0 18113 45.5 17117 42.1 

t 


The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily 


v= oe 
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Washington 25, D. C.) 


** Bource: 
“the Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
splays of light in the high levels of the Earth's 

atmosphere which at times become very bright and 

colorful. They are most frequently seen in’ two 
proad belts which lie approximately along the 


undaries of the polar regions. 
borhe Aurora Borealis or northern lights show 


sses North America from Alaska in a south- 
easterly direction to Hudson Bay and Labrador. 
This line skirts the northern coast of Norway and 
Siberia, crosses northern Alaska, and skirts the 
south coast of Greenland and Iceland. 
The Australis or southern-light zone is situated 
over the Antarctic continent and the little-known 
retic seas. 
Aratense and widely spread auroral displays are 
associated with high sunspot-activity and world- 
wide magnetic-electric storms. At such times 
guroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
north as Australia and New Zealand in the South- 


Hemisphere. . 2 
errhe region in which auroral displays.pccur has 


tic Declinations; The Aurora 


greatest intensity and frequency along a path which. 


:* ee eT eee e 


Table of Magnetic Declination 


Values observed at selected points, reduced to Janu 949; also the annu’ 

‘ plus sign to th denotes increasing machete eee at ay Re Ee 
; ally prepared for The World Almanac in the Office of the U. S 
Further information may. be obtained by addressing The Director, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


a. 
he reverse. 


on, and a minus (—) sign 
. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


_. Ap- | Ap- |) Decl’n, An. Ap- | Ap- | Decl’n 
_ State Station rox.| prox. | Jan. | Chg.|| State Station COE: on tne cae 
at.|Long.| 195 #: Aca: ong.|~ 1950 ed 
; Ber all Ohy alles 4h ’ o. ce ben Ja) eae ee 
Ala... Huntsville.....|34 44] 86 35) 4 20E 0 || N. Y.. Buffal eS 
Mobiie........|30 42| 88 09] 5 14E] 0 oe eemenl oan Boab b 
LY Mon 32 22] 86 18} 3 05 EB 0 || N. C.. Raleigh. ....../35 47] 78 38 4 16W 0 
Ariz... Nogales 31 21]110 56}13 33 E) —2 Wilmington....|34 13] 77 56] 3 20W] +1 
4 34 32]112 27/14 24) —2 || N. D., Bismarck. 46 491100 47/13 16H) —3 
¥ 32 44/114 37)14 35 EB} —2 embina. . 48 58] 97 15] 8 56 B] —3 
Sap s Roe! . |84 47] 92 18; 7 LE 0 || Ohio. .Cincinnati 39 08] 84 31) 0 46 BH) +1 © 
Jif. .Los Angeles... .|34 05;118 15/15 31 El —2 Cleveland. 41 28| 81 37| 4.49W] —1 = 
Sacramento... ./38 32)121 30/16 42 BE] —2 Columbus. 40 03] 82 59] 1:52W}] —1° 
San Diego. .... 32 42/117 13}14 51 BE] —2 |/Okla,.Atoka.... '/34 23] 96:09] 8 59H] 0 
San Francisco..|37 48)122 28/17 32 EB} —2 Guothrieseoe ss 35 53] 97 25| 9 52 B 0 
Colo. .Denver....,..|39 46/104 54/13 52) —2 ||Oreg. Portland, ..... 45 311122 43/22 26 BH) —3 
Conn.,Hartford...,..|41 47] 72 42}13 24W 0 ||) Pa,...Harrisburg. .../40 15/476 538] 8 28W 0 
ew Haven,,..|41 19] 72° 55|12 28w 0 Philadelphia... |39 57]°75 12) 9 48W 0 
Del... Dover.......:..|89 09] 75 31] 8 47W 0 Pittsburgh...../40 29] 80 01] 5 28W] —1 
D. C.. Washington..../38 53] 77 00} 7°00 0 ||R. I. .Providence....|41 46) 71 28)14 42W 0. 
- Fla. . .Jacksonville.,..|30 22} 81 40} 1 02E/) —1 |/S. C...Charleston..... 32 46] 79 49] 1 36W) 0 
2 46H] —2 Columbia... ... 81 0 04 E 0 
2 35E OHS, Dy Pierre... sxe ott 11 47 BE) -—2 
139E CG Yankton 10 27 BH) -1 
0 22E 0 || Tenn. . Knoxville 0 34W 0 
18 40 EE} —3 Memphis 5 36 B 0 
2 30)E), 0 Nashville 3 32 BE] +1 
3 57 E 0 || Texas, Austin. . 9 16H) -1 
0 46W] —1 El Paso. 12 26 BH) —1 
0 42 B/ +1 Galvesto. 8 38 Bb 0 
7 20B|] -1 Houston. 9 00 B 0 
5 26 EB 0 San Antonio 9 58 EB) -1 
11 09E| —1 || Utah..Ogden {4 17 14B] —3 
9 08 E} —1 Salt Lake City, |40 47}111 52)16 26 B) —3 
0-09 E} +1 || Vt... .Burlington,.... 44 28} 73 12)14 55w| —1 
0 42E/ +1) Montpelier... .|44 15] 72 32/16 28wWw] —1 
4 22 B)..+1 || Va....Lynchburg...../37 24] 79 08) 4 07W 0 
fLa....Baton Rouge... /30 24] 91 10} 6 56E 0 orfolkiescee: 36 52] 76 16] 6 22W 0 
New Orleans... |29 56} 90 08} 6 19E 0 Richmond..... 37 33] 77 29) 5 38W 0 
y Shreveport.....|32 28] 93 42) 7 50 EB 0 || Wash. Olympia....... 47 03|122 53/22 46 EB] —3 
Maine. Bangor. 44 48] 68 48/19 36W 0 Walla Walla... /46 04/118 23/20 40 BE} —3 
Eastport 67 00/21 40W 0 || W. Va.Charleston....,|38 21} 81 38) 3 10W 0 
Portland 70 18)17 05W 0 Wheeling...... 40 04} 80-40] 3 42wW] —1 
Md...Annapo 76 30) 7 40W 0 || Wis.. .La Crosse..... 43 50| 91 14) 4 278 0 
_ Baltimore 76 35) 7 52W 0 Madison...... 43 04] 89-25] 3 528 0 
Mass..Boston........ 71 01/15 18W 0 Milwaukee... .|43 04] 87 52] 2 18B 0 
Pittsfield 73 15|/13 42W Q || Wyo..Cheyenne..;..|41 091104 52/14 20 B| —2 
Mieb. . Detroit. 82 58] 2 36W| —1 
aS 84 32) 1 28w| —1 TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
+ Marquette 4 87 23] 0 30E 0 
Minn Duluth f 92 03) 6 54 EB} —1 || Alaska 
St. Paul . 93 06) 7 32 BE) —1 Dutch Harbor..|53 53/166 32|15 44 B) —2 
Miss. . Jackson A 90°12} 6 44 E 0 SARIS 2, aie a inte 51 59/182 28) 5 40 HB) —2 
22 -OxOrd swe. 13 89 32] 5 55E 0 Kodiak........ 57 481152 22/23 20 B) —2 
/Mo:=; .Jefferson’City..|38 34] 92 11] 7 01E) <0 St. Michael,.../63 29/162 01/19 12m) —4 
Kansas City. |./39 01] 94 32] 8 56] 0 dan Pere 2 57 03/135 20/29 20 B] —3 
St. Louis 39] 90 18] 4 48 EB 0 |} Canal Zone 
Mont.Helena........ 4 y 18.17 B} (-4 Colon .% seisled es 9 21) 79 57) 4 36B] —3 
Neb...Lincoln....... 9) BZ BY Le A. Blows. oo dase dis 19 44/155 04/10 42 HB) +1 
“'“Omaha........ 8) 8 54 Bb} -1 Honolulu...... 21 18/157 52/11 48 BB] +1 
3 LF 22 BL 27} Poo; Ponee. 7. toh... 18 02) 66.38] 6 O8SW| +5 
16.49 EB} —2 San Juan...... 18 27| 66 08| 6 28W| +5 
15 30W 0 
10-24W 0 EXTREME VALUES 
13 08 EB} —2 
13 26W 0 || Maine Van Buren,....|47 10) 67 57|;22 30W| —1 
ma tl 18W 0 ||AlaskaDemarcationPt.!69 391141 00|37 42 Bl —7 
tes, annual. change. 
The Aurora 


Department of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


been found to be approximately between fifty and 
two hundred miles above the Earth’s surface. 
Analysis of the light of aurora has shown that it is 
produced by electrical discharges in oxygen and 
nitrogen. 

The various shapes and directions usually as- 
sumed by the aurora and their positions with 
respect to the Earth’s magnetic field show that 
this magnetic field and its variations are con- 
trolling factors in the formation of displays. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric Paebomess indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 
known. New. researches under way upon auroral 
and geomagnetic data, also using radio waves to 
analyze the different regions of the Earth’s upper 
atmosphere, will facilitate an understanding of this 


mechanism, 
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Monthly Average Temperature and Preciy 
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Temperature in Fahrenheit; precipitation in inches 
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Astronomical—T emperatures; -Precipitations 


Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows; Precipitation 
Source: Weather Bureau 4 


Sb S Extreme Average 
ature e 1 
set ie ‘emperature eT 
Jan. July Highest | Lowest | Precipitat'n 
RRM ereer ie csi) EOP MERE. 6. DH site a glace 52.0 81.4 103 
Mei veld vores ig ol AE OMERORMENY ck 2), 31.04 49.0 81.6 107 
Biegekeisatiter bel sca4 PALOGMERC. |. Aas sahois 51.8 90.5 118 
i 41,9 82.4 110 
ee 55.5 70.6 109 
+ +e e+ee ese [SAN Francisco. .... 50.1 58.9 101 
es eters CR MOR Tc it «20a se 30.6 M2E G9) 105 
ticut........|New Haven......... 28.8 72.3 101. .q 
of Columbia.|Washington......... 34.6 77.2 106 
56.0 81.9 104 
69.6 83.5 94 
68.2 81.6. 95 
43.4 78.6 103 
29.4 74.4 112 
24.9 73.3: 105 
ree 75.7 106 
21. 76,2 110 
19.6 74.6 110 
32.0 80.1 114 
34.8 78.6 107 
54.9 82.6 102 
21.0 60.4 93 
23.1 68.1 103 
34,9 77.8 107 
28.5 72.0 104 
25.1 72.7 105 
14.4 64.0 98 
12.8 72.5 108 
48.4 81.4 104 
32.3 79.8 110 
20.3 67.7 103 
22.3 77.5 114 
28.0 71.9 108 
23.6 72.4 104 
42.2 78.8 103 
42.2 78.6 104 
8.5 70.6 114 
19.2 67.7 102 
33.8 72.9 104 
33.8 77.8 104 
29.4 69.0 97 
31.4 74.3 102 
32.6 77.0 108 
24.7 71.9 103 
37.4 81.4 113 
39.4 66.7 10 
30.4 75.1 104 
32.6 76.2 106 
31.7 68.7 95 
50.5 81.6 104 
South Dakota...:....|Huron.............. 12.8 73.1 111 
(south Dakota..o\...)/Pierre.....24.....2. 17.6 76.2 115 
39.2 79.4 106 
33.1 75.9 107 
53.4 83.2 108 
53.8 83.3 101 
25.4 76.8 106 
18.8 70.0 101 
41.7 78.6 105 
40.4 64.4 100 
27.2 70.3 108 
33.4 75.4 106 
17.5 72.6 107 
21.3 70.1 105 
25.5 66.7 100 
29.0 54.8 89 
71.5 77.6 88 
74.9 80.0 94 


The. minus (—). sign indicates temperatures ‘below zero.’ Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 


Annual Snowfall (Inches)—Denver, Colo., 55.2; ‘Rastport, Maine, 70.2; Boston, Mass., 43.0; Detroit, 
Mich,, 39.7; Sault. Ste.*Marie, Mich., 79.7; Minneapolis, Minn., 41.0; Helena, Mont,, 54.5; Albany, 
New: York, 49.7; Rochester, N. Y., 75.4; Gleveland,, O., ,41.6;, Salt. Lake City, Utah, ‘46,2; Burling- 
ton, Vt., 65.6; Cheyenne, 56.8; Juneau, Alaska, 105.7, 


Highest Temperature—The National Geographic Society notes the highest temperature ever recorded 
under standard conditions was taken on Sept. 13,1922 in northwestern Libya, about 25 miles south of 


Tripoli, the thermometer soared to 136.4 degrees. 

Lowest Temperature—A reading still recognized as’ the world’s record for sub-freezing temperatures 
was taken in February 1892 in the northern Siberian village of Verkhoyansk, the thermometer there 
hit 90 degrees below zero. 

These are the meteorological champions—the official temperature extremes—but there are plenty of 


mants to thermometer fame. However, sun readings are unofficial records, since meteorological 
Gere to quality officially must be taken on instruments in sheltered and ventilated locations. 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 
thermo-dynamical considerations. 

“A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 
absolute: zero was reached in 1921 by Kamerling 
Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 
o- | of Leyden,’ says C. G. Abbott, Secretary of the 
of | Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, under 

date of June 27, 1933. f 


Fao 


Small Craft Warning—A red t indicates 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere 
pee the mate operation of small craft are expected. 

C) aight pepiey, of small craft warnings is made. 

Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above 
a square red flag with black centre displayed by 
Slaved by nieht, indicates the approach of a storm 

¥ y , indicates the 
of marked violence with winds beginning from the 


Seine wit black cents P alsplaye aa te 

@ square r w ack cen 

day, or one red lantern @iaplased “Gs night, in- 

dicates the approach of a storm of marked violence 

with winds beginning from the southeast. 
Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be- 

low a square red flag with black centre displayed by 


Weather Bureau Signals 


Source: United States Weather Bureau ~ 


sige rl 


with winds 


th black centres, one above the 

or two red lanterns, with a 
lantern between, displayed by night, indicate 
approach of a tropical hurricane, or of one of 
extremely severe and dangerous storms 
occasionally occur. 


LOCAL INDICATIONS OF WEATHER TRENDS 2 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


f Barometer Wind irom Weather Indicated 
BIER ted easy |EW aw (Eat Tews patent and me wit eva care | 
Ce ciao er ge™ RAL air cee momo ox se 
Bie ana fui Soa | Sein (SINS Sig Rages 32 fo 3 oor 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours 


High and falling slow], E to NE Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—rain in 24 hours. 


High and fallin, i Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

‘ ae ONE wiier rele Rs snow and Berns winds. 

Low and falling slowly SE to NE Rain will continue one or two By 

Gow and falling rapidly | SE to NE Rain and high wind; clearing aa cooler in 36 hours. 


Low and rising slow] S to SW Clearing soon and fair several days. 


Low and falling rapidly | Sto E Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 

Low and falling rapidly | EtoN pasty gales with heavy rain or snow, followéd in winter 
yy cold wave. 

Low and rising rapidly Going to W Clearing and colder. 


Velocity of Winds in the United States (Miles an Hour) 


Source: Weather Bureau; wind velocities in true values 


Stations Avg. |High Stations Avg. |High Stations Avs. |High 

Miles} Miles) Miles} Miles Miles) Miles 

Albany, New York. .:.| 9.1 54 ||Jacksonville, Fla.....] 8.8 76 |\Philadelphia, Pa... ..|/10.4 77 
Albuquerque, N. M.. 6 90 9.8 84 ||Pittsburgh, Pa.......|10.4 56 
Atlanta, Georgia..... 9 52 6.6 62 |/Portland, Maine..... A 76 
Bismarck, N. Dakota.|10.9 72 7.5 52 ||Rochester, New York) 8.2 60 
Boston, Mass........ .5 87 8.7 63 ||St. Louis, Missouri. ..}11.0 91 
Buffalo, New Yor 5 73 7.8 47 ||Salt Lake City, Utah) 9.2 63 
Hatteras, N.C...... .2 | 110 10.0 | 132 ||San Diego, Calif.....| 6.5 51 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .| 6.7 62 11.2 84 ||San Francisco, Calif..| 9.0 51 
Chicago, Illinois... .. 10.8 87 9.0 65 ||Savannah, Georgia...| 9.1 90 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .! 7.1] 43 6.9 | 52 ||Spokane, Wash... ..: .6] 56 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 13.1 78 || Nashville, Tenn...... 8.8 58 ||Tatoosh Tsland, Wash.}14.1 94 
Denver, Colorado....| 7.4 53 || New Orleans, La.....| 7.8 66 ||Toledo, Ohio........ tas 87 
Detroit, Michigan... .|11.0 67 || New York City, N. Y.|14.7 81 || Washington, D. C....} 7.0 47 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas..| 7.3 57 ||North Head, Wash.. .| 14,7 73 ||Mt. Wash'ton, N. H.|38.3 | 188 

Galveston, Texas... .|10.7 91 ||Omaha, Nebraska....| 9.4 73 
Helena, Montana....| 8.0 | 73 ||Pensacola, Florida. ..|10.3 | 114 
VELOCITY OF WINDS AND DIRECTION AT NEW YORK (MILES AN HOUR) 
Max, | Direc- Max, | Direc- | : 

Month Weloc'y| tion ,| Day Year Moath Veloc’y| tion Day Year 
January,.......- 66 w 25 1928 j/July meee 6 68 nw 23 1914 
February........ 73 Bw 22 1912 WRUNG. CK ie .~ 54 se 29 1949 
DEATON 2 sisi nce 70 nw 28 1919 ||September. ..... 81 n 1 1944 
20) URS RAR eae 65 nw 23 1912 |/October......... 65 nw 10 1925 
INOW ai sloraiaie,s/<in5a:° 69 nw 27 1914 ||November....... . 61 nw .~*k 1934 
DUNGNs Senos. 67 | nw 10 1933 ||December.......| 69 nw 26 1915 


Normally, highs that follow lows bring clearing 
weather, while lows that follow highs cause un- 
settled weather. 

Although highs and lows sometimes remain sta- 
tionary or even retrograde, they usually move 


across the country from a westerly quarter, passing 
off to the northeast. The average speed of lows 
ranges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from 


485 to 594 miles a day; the higher eds governing 
in Winter, lower in'§ lummer.” = pi 


Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 
The Beaufort wind scale is used by the Weather Bureau in its forecasts. 


Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per 
tion hour tion hour tion hour tion hour 
Calm Less than 1 | Gentle........... 8 to Strong..........25 to 38| Whole gale... 55 to 75 

Very light........ 1 to 3 | Moderate 43. Vo Oi Galerie ceca 39 to 54| Hurricane... . 
a oe ee 4 to 7| Fresh 19 to 24 : Aboree 


Cyclone is the name applied to a system of winds 
circulating about a center of low barometric pres- 
sure. The winds blow spirally inward toward the 
center and the whole system may travel at the 
rate of 20 miles per hour or more. The direction in 
equatorial latitudes is usually from east to west 


and in higher latitudes from west to east. In a, 


cyclone in the Northern Hemisphere the wind ro- 
tates around the center in a direction opposite the 
hands of a clock. 

A tornado is a violent rotary: storm of small 
diameter which leaves devastation along a path 
seldom more than a few hundred yards in width 
and of 20 to 30 miles in length. The tornado is 
accompanied by a funnel shaped cloud around 


which the winds revolve spirally upward in a 
direction usually opposite to the hands of a clock. 
Tornado funnels sometimes rise and fall, which 
accounts for whole sections unscathed along a 
path of demolished buildings and uprooted trees. 

A hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accompanied 
by low barometric pressure and high winds which 
sometimes attain a velocity of 100 miles an hour or 
more. The winds take the form of a circle or oval 
shaped area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in 
diameter, Hurricanes usually move toward the 
west or northwest at from 10 to 15 miles an hour 
When the center of the hurricane approaches 25 


to 30 degrees North latitude the direction of the 
motion usually changes to northeast. 


eS a ae ae 


| ‘The atmosph 
A C ere is of _a mixture of 
peaces which envelops the earth. The permanent 
near the surface of the earth are mainly 
» oxygen, and argon, which are present 
in the amounts of approximately 78, 21, and 1 per 
cent by yolume, respectively. Other constituents, 
@mounting to less than 
@re carbon dioxide, hygrogen, neon, helium, = 
ton, and xenon. These proportions remain the 
same up to about 230,000 feet. There is always a 
‘small amount of water vapor in the air. It oc- 
eupies space independently of the other gases and 
varies:in amount from practically zero to an ex- 
_treme.of about 4 per cent by volume. Ozone ap- 
in very small quantities at low levels, in- 
_to a maximum at about 65,000 feet, and 
en diminishes with height; small amounts of 
" ozone have been observed by rocket at an altitude 
of about 230,000 feet. Recent spectroscopic evi- 
dence also indicates the presence of small amounts 
of me’ and nitrogen-oxygen compounds in the 
upper atmosphere. : 
The attraction of gravity prevents the gases from 
escaping into space. The air rests upon the earth’s 
surface with the weight equivalent to a layer of 
water 34 feet deep. In other words, at the bottom 
of the atmosphere the mixture of gases exerts a 
pressure of about 15 pounds per square inch. This 
Pressure is exerted equally in all directions. 
We do not feel the pressure exerted by the air 
because an equal pressure is exerted from within 
our bodies. Neither can we see the gases. We 
“are aware of their presence only when the air is 
in motion as wind. 
Air, of course, is easily compressed. The density, 


A’ national weather service was _ established 
1870) under the Army Signal Corps. The present 
eather Bureau, formed in the Department of 
ppericuiture, took over the meteorological work of 
© Signal Corps (July 1, 1891). Subsequent legis- 
lation and executive decisions extended the 
Bureau’s responsibilities in the fields of weather 
and climate until its service now applies to civil 
geronautics and other modern fields as well as 
to general agricultural, commercial, industrial, 
and transportation interests. The Fourth Plan of 
Government Reorganization, 1940, transferred it 
from Agriculture to the Department of Commerce 
(effective June 30, |1940). r 
The Central Office of the Weather Bureau is 
in Washington; D. C. For administrative purposes, 
the United States (including Alaska) is divided 
into five regions, each with a regional office. 
On. the operational plane, state forecasts and 
much cf the general public service of the Bureau 
originate in 18 forecast centers throughout the 
country. These forecast centers aid approximately 
400 local offices; which have the most direct con- 
tact with the public in discharging their functions. 
General Public Service 
“The General Public Service provides daily 
ns and forecasts for business, commerce, 
ind ,-and the general public. These forecasts 
@re published in practically all daily newspapers 
and broadcast from most radio stations daily. The 
automatic telephone forecast repeater, installed in 
seven: cities; is a popular service. ‘The Airways 
Weather. Service includes the regional and term- 
inals forecasts issued. from 22 Airways Forecast 
s-and transmitted every six hours over the 
nat teletype weather circuits. These fore~ 
ts. give. invaluable weather information not 
Only forall the civil airways of the United States 
and Alaska but aiso for ‘some 400 important air- 
ports. The Bureau also provides weather advices 
and forecasts for transoceanic airline operations. 
As a further aid to safety in the air, a Flight 
Advisory Weather Service unit is maintained in 


tn ee es 


Astronomical—Atmosphere; Weather Bu 
cay The Atmosphere 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Washington 


one-tenth of one per cent,. 


weer ce 


therefore, is greatest near the surface of the earth 
because the air is compressed b: te weight of all 
the air that lies above. At sea level the density is 
only about one eight-hundredth that of water; 
it. follows, then, that the atmosphere would be 
800 times 34 feet, in depth, or about 5 miles, if it 
were of the same density at all altitudes. Actually, 
however, the density decreases as the height im- 
creases because the weight of the air that lies 
above decreases. 
The temperature of the air, except near the 
surface of the earth, normally decreases with in- 
creasing height until a level called the tropopause 
is reached. The portion of the atmosphere below 
the tropopause is known as the troposphere, and 
that above the tropopause, as the stratosphere. 
The height of the tropopause, at any .one plate, 
varies from day to day and is often observed as a 


multiple boundary; on the average it is higher at 
i than in 


lower latitude and higher in summer 
winter, and its range is from 25,000 to 60,000 feet, 
approximately. From the tropopause to 100 or 130 
thousand feet, the temperature changes’ little 
with height; in this layer the temperature; is 
estimated to range from about -65 degrees Fah- 
renheit to -115 degrees Fahrenheit. Recent stu- 
dies have provided some information regarding 
temperatures of the atmosphere to 400 thousand 
feet. A warm layer exists near 180 thousand feet, 
with temperatures as high as 200 degrees Fahren- 
heit. This warm air is thought to be associated 
with the heating of the ozone by the ultraviolet 
component of solar radiation. Another relatively 
cold layer is found near 260 thousand feet, above 
which the temperature increases again: 


; The Weather Bureau 


Corn and Wheat Crop Service 

The Corn and Wheat Crop Weather Service and 
the Cotton Crop Weather Service, organized ing 
state divisions in the principal crop areas, furnis 
special weather bulletins to growers during the 
crop season, The t-Frost Service provides’ de- 
tailed and localized forecasts and warnings to fruit 
growers in those states where winter and spring 
fruit and vegetable production is a major activity. 
The Fire-Weather Warning Service warns against 
atmospheric conditions conducive to disastrous 
fires in the forest areas of the nation. The Hur- 
ricane Warning Service prepares its highly impor- 
tant advisories and warnings at special hurricane 
forecast centers along the nation’s coasts. 


Climatological Service 

The Climatological Service is supervised through 
45 field offices, most of which also serve as 
headquarters of the special crop weather sery- 
ices in the corn, wheat, and cotton belts. The 
collected and tabulated climatological data pib-= 
lished by the Bureau constitute a priceless but 
as yet largely unrealized asset to a host of na- 
tional activities. 

River and Fiood Service 

The River and Flood Forecasting Service is 
conducted through 86 river district offices and four 
river forecasting centers and issues river stage and 
flood warnings for all the principal rivers and 
tributaries of the United States. Rainfall studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation assist in 
the planning of engineering works for flood con- 
trol and navigation, as well as for water utiliza- 
tion and power development. 

“The Weather Bureau is authorized to carry on 
research into the causes of weather and climate 
because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare: ‘Through a Joint Meteorological Com- 
mittee in’ Washington, it maintains close liaison 
with the Army-and the Navy to cvuordinate mili- 
tary and civil meteorological operations. It also 
cooperates closely with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 


each of the 26 CAA traffic control centers. 


Astronomical Constants 


Mean solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 
eat, 
De eciration pense ete eee Annual precession, 
. §0”.2564+0”.000222 e 
on Obliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684 
t—1900). . 
peal diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. : 
Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2' -10. 
Moon’s mean distance from the earth (center to 
8,857 miles. 
eas ican distance from the earth (astronomical 
anit, aA cut Ag 324 miles per second 
oO i 5 i 
Mest bend unit at distance—viz. 92,897,416 
Jes in. 498.5800 seconds. 
res eth of the Year—tTropical (equinox to equi- 
nox) 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 
Jution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 


helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Mean Sidereal, 23 hours 56 min- 
utes 4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 
24 hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (mean sidereal 
time). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. ’ 

Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 17,899.998 miles; 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. : 


Astronom: 1 telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
fracting ona ren arr 
Pion ont, oe Ma al dal Ray eee gee 
a , 
be m magnified by a second lene r galled the eyepiece, 
5 tied irectiy ry N 
ral “reflesto pines ¢ sonHSts Of 8 stiver oF fismumt, 
e 
whlch farows the rays back toward the upper 
e 
on ae 


te , where they fall on the eyepiece or 
ta | gtographic telescopes entre in the case of the 
by a secondary mirror 
oe aes citer passinig 


Since : zene of ight do = pass a 
mirror, far less ect g! uired 
flectors can be inde much refractors. 


The New Baker-Schmidt Telescope 


A revision of the type of reflecting telescope Bes 
vised about 20 years ago by Bernhard Schmidt in 
Hambuts, Germany, has been made a, Dr. James 

Baker, formerly research associate of Harvard 
Golleee Observatory and now with Lick Observa- 


The first Baker-Schmidt instrument was com- 
yee early in 1950 by the Perkins-Elmer Corp., 
lenbrook, Conn., for use at the Harvard station, 

2 miles outside of Bloemfontein, Orange Free 

State, Union of South Africa. Its distinction is that 
it is owned internationally, by Harvard, the Arm- 


agh Observatory of Northern Ireland, and the | 


Dunsink Observatory near Dublin, the Republic 
of Ireland. It is being used for cease on the Clouds 
of Magellan and variable stars and an 18-month 
study of the 30,000 light years between the center 
of the Milky Way and the station which, at 30° S. 
Lat., is directly beneath this center. 

The Schmidt type telescope has a thin lens, 
called the correcting plate, at the end of the 
telescopic tube and a spherica] mirror at its base, 
with the focus half way up the tube from the mirror 
to the correcting plate. The new Baker-Schmidt 
telescope has the thin correcting plate and the 
spherical mirror and. a secondary mirror half-way 
up the tube, convex toward the spherical mirror. 
Tt covers the large field of the Schmidt instrument 
but on flat plates, not curved as in the Schmidt 
type. The new telescope has a correcting plate 
aperture of 32 inches, a primary mirror of 36 
inches and a secondary mirror of 17 inches. It will 
cover 20 square degrees or about 100 times the area 
of the full moon. The Newtonian reflectors, such 
as the 200-inch one on Palomar Mountain, cover 
only about one-quarter of the moon's surface at one 


Comets, 
Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth 
century and is known as the typical comet. In 


October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the 
horizon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 


ee asd 
Paris Nii 28-inch, in 


mond Hil, 
BO 66s so-inch, Ohlo Wesleyan Univers! 
are, O.; 100-inch, Carnegie Institu 


; 42-inch, ~ 
3914-inch, 
Hamburg University, pete or! ; “Gerinany: 3T1Q- 
inch, Observatory of the University o: 

Ann Arbor; 36-inch, of the University = Catemsise 
Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, Catholic 
University, Santiago, Chile; 36- inch, Steward Ob- ] 
servatory, Tucson Ariz.; 24-in bservatory of 
the University of Michigan, near Portage Lake, ; 


Mich Famous Hale Reflector 


A 200-inch reflecting telescope of the California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., is the © 
largest in the world. It is situated on Palomar, 
66 miles north of San Diego, Calif. The telescope 
penetrates 1,000 million light years in the a eas It. 
was named Hale Telescope in honor of the astrono- 
mer, George Ellery Hale, 

The 48-inch Schmidt telescope on Palomar Moun- © 
tain will be used in connection with the National 
Geographic Society-Palomar Obseyatory Sky Atlas 
to select objects for special study by the 200-inch 
telescope. The Schmidt, which commands a much 
larger portion of the sky at one setting, acts as a 
scouting agent for the 200-inch. 

The world’s second largest telescope will be the 
120-inch pyrex mirror to be installed by the Lick 
Observatory of the University of California on 
Mount Hamilton, cate 


Meteors 


A comet increases in brilliancy as it + approeehn 
the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are 
three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the eben 
is supposed to be composed ‘of stones or particles 
dust. One can see stars through comets. 


COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES 


‘ Long. of] From 
Aphel- |Inclina- es 


Period Year Peri- Asc. Ase. 
Name Due to In oO helion ion tion to Node on|Node to 
Return Years Disc. Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Perihi’n 
Deg. De pe 

Encke.......:......] Feb. 1951 3.30 1786 0.34 2.22 eH 335 18 
WOMPOL TL ay eee. July 1951 5.27 1873 1,37 4.68 13 120 190 
Pons-Winnecke....... Sept. 1951 6.15 1819 1,08 2.06 22 94 170 
GOEL ek wa ieclel xc sinye Oct. 1951 6.19 1906 1.70 3.27 7 255 30 
Schaumasse.......... Dec. 1951 8.15 1900 1.17 6.80 ° 12 87 51 
CHS Sara kaart nifia Fel Mar. 1952 4.91 1902 0.89 4,94 18 215 356 

oit-Neujmin.,...| July 1952 5.50 1941 1.33 4.90 3 229 70 
Comas Sola,......... Oct. 1952 8.50 1926 1.78 6.58 14 66 39 
YE Dec. 1952 7.73 1906 1.63 3.92 13 190 203 
Borrelia se. 4 June 1953 7.01 1905 1.44 5.88 31 76 351 
12 )0ofe di) 8 RAE Oe pana Aug. 1953 6.96 1889 1.88 5,41 6 178 196 
OLRM AT tele lss Sitetpe/efeccie 3s Dec, 1953 6.83 1886 1.06 6.16 3 ¢ 45 321 
Tempel-Swift........ Feb. 1954 5,68 1869 1.15 5.21 5 290 114 
Neujmin II.......... Mar, 1954 5.45 1916 1.34 4,84 11 328 194 
MOBVALOT A ipa wate os Mar, 1954 6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 16 114 355 
PAU Gsutnwiicc esky ss Mar, 1955 7.45 1843 1.60 5.92 11 206 200 
Whipple Nov. 1955 7.41 1933 2.48 5.16 10 189 190 
Perrine Nov. 1955 6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 16 242 167 
D’ Arrest Jan. 1957 6.71 1851 1,36 §.71 18 144 174 
Wolfl... Dec, 1959 8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 27 161 204 
Tempel I. Apr. 1966 33.36 1866 2.10 7.50 163 234 173 
Halley..... 1986 76.02 |240 B.C] 0.59 35,32 162 57 112 


The largest meteorite of which the date of fall is 
known is the one which crashed to earth on Feb; 
17, 1930, about 14 miles southwest of Paragould, 


a Fi ene eh A WORT DE 
Ark, It split into fragments. One weighed 820 1 
another 80 lbs., and there were many small aD eS 


J 


The 


ght of the Sun 

or slightly more 

5 § The average surface solar 
t rature has heen measured several indirect 
Methods which agree very closely on a value of 
ao Hl tga Centigrade, or about 10,000 degrees, 


When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
“it is found fo CORBIN Of a -coutimuous spectrin 


Sun, in vaporous form because of the in- 
tense heat of the Sun. ¥ 
The radiating surface of the Sun is called the 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
Which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
01 agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at 
times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 
fe olet layer sometimes with great flame- 
ike masses which are called prominences projecting 
above its general level. With proper instruments 
the chromosphere can be seen or photographed 
whenever the Sun is visible without waiting for an 
eclipse. Above the chromosphere is the corona, also 
Visible to the naked eye only at times of total 


Source: Department of Research in Terrestrial 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Harth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 
hee of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
its mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
£2 an annual period due to seasonal changes in 

rometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
Surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictabie irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indetérminate longitude. ; 

The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is_ vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 

There are slow changes with time in the _dis- 
tribution. of the Earth’s. magnetic fleld. These 
changes were at one time attributed in part to a 
Parone movement: of the. magnetic poles around 
Ihe geographic poles, but later evidence Tefutes 
this theory and points, rather, to.a~slow migra- 
tion of “‘disturbance’’ foci over the Earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes with time in the Earth’s 
magnetic field. The center of the area designated 
as the north magnetic pole was estimated to be in 


etre 


Name Began 
Grecian Mundane Era......... B. C. 5598, Sept.’ 1 
Civil Era of Constantinople.... “ 5508, Sept.. 1 
1, eae fee ce ee 5502, Aug. 29. 
‘AT LS am. > <h 
2 Cee ea “ 4008; Oct. 1 
Pie brerast 5 “. 3761, Oct... 1 
Saat cee ee *. 2015; Oct. 4 2 
‘f  776, culy | 
(CGPS OD emeeiee tic “753, April 24 
Era of Metonic Cycle......... “432, July 15 


The year 1951 of the Christian era comprises the 
latter part of the 175th and the beginning of the 
176th year of the independence of the United States 
of America. : 

The year 1951 corresponds to the year 7459-7460 
of the Byzantine era; 5711-5712 of the Jewish era, 


ere ee a ee ae 


Astronomical—The Sun, The Poles, Chronological Eras, Cycles 


Sun 


While it was believed for a while that the corona 
might consist of materials unknown on the earth, 
the increasing knowledge of the composition and 
behavior of matter made it certain that materials. 


which persists for three weeks. They increase in 
number in 11-year cycles. 

The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
as the moon. We receive from the Sun more light 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran, Alde- 
baran sends out 160 times as much light as the 
Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000. times as much 
light from the Sun as we receive irom Aldebaran 
because the Sun is so much closer than the star. 


. 


The Poles of the Earth 


Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


about latitude 70.5° N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
from measurements nearby on board the British 
plane ‘‘Aries’’ the positiou in 1945 was tentativel 
estimated as latitude 76° N and longitude 102° W. 

The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 
was near 71° S and longitude 150° E; a shift to 
about 68° S, longitude 145° E by 1945 has been 
estimated but not confirmed. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the ‘mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass, 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
pass should not be thought of as due to any 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation, 

There is always some part of the Earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with 
true northward direction. 

About 1800 the line of no variation crossed the 
United States, passing between Washington and 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States from 
Michigan to South Carolina. In Europe the line of 
no variation passed through London in 1655, 
through Paris in 1670, and now passes near Athens. 


Chronological Eras, 1951 


Name Began 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonia Era B. C. 312, Sept. 1 
Era of Maccabees.?.:......... ** 166, Nov. 24 
Ty rian: Las, js bows ; ‘* 126, Oct. 10 
| Sidonian Era...... : ue 110, Oct. 1 
Julian Era,... \ 45, Jan 
Spanish Era... id 38, Jan. 1 
Augustan Era. : 27, Feb. 14 
Christian Era. . A. D. Jan, 


Destruction of Jerusale a. c 
Mohammedan Era.....:...... 622, July 16 
the year 5712 commencing at Sunset, September 30, 
1951: 2704 since the foundation of Rome, according 
to Varro; 2727 of the Olympiads, or the third year 
of 682 Olympiad commencing July 1; 2611 of the 
Japanese era, and the 26th year of the period 
Showa; 1370-1371 of the Mohammedan era, the 
year 1371 commencing at-Sunset, October 1, 1951. 


Chronological 


| Roman Indiction ae 
1 Julian, Period........ \Pidee oseia ye Wa hes OTe 


Cycles, 1951 


Solar, Cycle... 


Vi 


eibility 
Source: tes 
‘oximate geographic 
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on 

le follo’ ives the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may be 
mee : ees ee hose eye ie lake level: in Ppt rg therefore, it is necessary to add to these @ 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above lake level. 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 
in tatute Height, in | Statute Height, in; Statute Height, in | Statute 
og) os SMiles 7 sey Miles feet Miles ao iles 


5 2.9 55 9.8 110 13.8 
10. 2 60 10.2 120 14. 
28 5.1 65 10.6 130  1b1 

5.9 70 11.0 140 15.6 32. 

25 6.6 75 11.4 150 16.2 és 
30 (CU EY 80 11.8 200 18.7 . 
35 7.8 85 12.2 _ 250 20.9 800 37.3 
40 8.3 90 12.5 300 22.9 900 39.6 
45 8.9 95 12.9 350 . 24.7 1,000 41.7 
50 9.3 100 13.2 400 26. 


ee NO eee 
Roughly speaking, the distance of visibility in | for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases 
nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the | at first approximately as the square of the distance. 


square root of the height of the light above sea | The approximate curvature effect may be found 
1 tance in miles © 


level, : by multiplying the square of the dis 
The actual curvature of the surface of the earth | by .6, the answer being in feet. 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 


ies | 
x 


j 


Station iG. PB: Station Cc. P. Station Cc.P. 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla 5,500,000}|30-Mile Point, N. Y....} 600,000}|Cape May, N.J........ 300.000 
Liston Range, D ,000,000|| Anacapa Isl., Calif...... 600,000}|Stratford Pt., Conno.....{/ 290,000 
White Shoal, Mi -|3,000,000)| Pauwe: -| 660,000);/Columbia River Range |, x 
Molokai, T. H. . .|2,500,000||Kauhola, Hawaii... 560,000]| . Lights, Wash. ....... 280,000 
Farallon, Calif .|2,200,000}|/Cape Elizabeth, Me. 500,000||Cape Arago, Ore. ...... 270,000 
Cubit’s Gap, La.. .|2,000,000}|Pigeon Point, Calif. 450,000/|Craighill Chan. Range, 

Pully Point, Wash .|2,000,000}| Deepwater Pt. Rang MG. cere oe sae 260,000 

Cape Kumukahi, T. H...|1,700,000/|_ N. J... see. eee eee 450,000|) North Head, Wash..... 260,000 — 

Dry Tortugas, Bias... 1,500,000||Cherry Is. Range, Del...|. 450,000|) Piedras Blancas, Calif... 000 

Santa Barbara, Calif... ..|1,200,000||New Castle Range, Del.| 450,000}/No. Manitou Sh’l, Mich.| 250,000 

Point Arguello, Calif.. ../1,200,000|/St. Augustine, Fla...... 450,000||Beavertail. Rhode Isl. ..| 250,000 

Nawiliwili, Hawaili...... 1'200,000]|Split Rock, Minn, ;.;.: 450,000/|Sturgeon Bay Can, -| 250,000 

Cape San yuan, P. R..: :|1/200,000||Cape Canaveral, Fla..::| 430,000||Ediz Hook, Wash Bt ae 8 

Fire Island, N. Y....... 1,100,000 iar inteach tas Mifflin Bar Range, N. J..| 240,000 

Kilauea, T. H......... |1,100,000}|| Entrance, (ears ae 400,000]|Horseshoe Range, Pa... 

Hereford Inlet, N. J. ...|1,100,000||Pensacola, Fla... -| 400,000|/Chester Range, Ba ee 240,000 

Point Borinquen Marquette, Mich. -| 400,000}|Tinicum Is. e, N. J.| 240,000 
Puerto Rico. ..,...../1,100,000]/Rock of Ages, Mic -| 400,000}|Bellevue Range, Del..>.! 240,000 

Point Cabrillo, Calif... ./1,100,000}| Devils Island, Wis. . -| 400,000|| Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla. 0,0) 

Jupiter Inlet, Mla,. ..../1 , 

Point Sur, Calif........ 1 

Cape St, Elias, Alaska, , 

SBYITIAIG, ING Yin cinc cies ons 1 

Cape Cod, Mass, ...... 1,000,000 


Point Vicente, Callf..... 
Barbers Pt., Hawaii. ... 
Sanne oe Head eae 700,000]|Cape Flat: Wash EY Boe 
jankaty. Head, Mass... . ; ape Flattery, Wash.... 00,000||Cape San Blas, Fla... . 200,000 
Whitefish Pt., Mich... ../ 700,000]|/North Point, Wis... ...: 300,0 : ; 
Marcus H’k Range, Del.| 640,000||Chapel Hill Range, N° J. 300,000|| os River» Tete 25) a 


The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167. ft. high; visible 19.3 nautical miles: S 
eye being 15 feet above sea level * lop: distenoe banhd onic 


The luminous range of the light to an aircraft or any object at a heigh’ curv: 
of the earth is about 30 miles with very clear visibility: i gitiempe ete ony 
eee ee os moe ae in weet of ; the sea. 

e larger lighthouses, electric incandescent lamps The highest light on the P S 
placed inside the larger sizes of lenses producing | tinental United States is Bt ane Monte cae 
beams of a fuel ae 18,500,000 candlepower where 422. feet above the level of the sea. i tis 
suc rr n (| ‘ e highest light on th fe 
cae ura attae ating be Ocoee | unectal Ces bia te Son ee, a 

ua, Hawaiian arcus 
Islands. This light is.707 feet above the level ot | feet mbove tho ieval Ge the wee ee Tree ae 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


Source: United States Maritime Commission 


BORE (Ue i ee 
Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 

4.30|1 1 Bell 12.301 Bell..... 4.30|1 Bell 3 

, 5.00 2 2 Bells... Bells... 5.00 2 Bells... ; 500 

: ‘ ede cents NIAC oi) 

ee : . ie a tees 8.0014 2... 10.00 

8.3015 ae . 6.30/5 “ 4....10.30 

7-0/6 Oe - 7.00}6 * 3.272100 

73017 é a 7.30)7--9 iy, de 30 

y 8 8.0018 “ “Midnight 


¥* 


eer Ss 
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_Astronomical—Days Between Dates; Earth’s Rotation; Knots, Miles 805 
Days Between Two Dates 


(The table applies to ordinary years 


DayMo. 


Feb. 


- For leap year, one day must be added after Feb, 28.) 


Day Mo. 


1 3) el a) alle “| ez le ng a an 
: 8 71 
3 a 399]427|458]488]519/549|580/6111641 er #02 
é 25 8 673 i 
; a 430]461)/491)522|552/583|61416441675| 705 
; 39 
24) 554|585/616/646|677| 707 
4 o 74|405|433/464|494|525|555|586/617/647 B78 708 
. 4 556|587/618]648/679] 709 
re 43 e309 620 B50 bat at 
- 44 498]529/559/590/621|/651/682 na 
5 
as 714 
as 715 
cH 716 
18 717 
19 718 
20 719 
a 720 
2 721 
23 722 
a 123 
a5 124 
26 725 
27 726 
28 727 
Z as 
31 730 


Moreover, the changes 
vary in sign, whereas frictional effects should not. 

The observations come from deviations of the 
sun and moon from their gravitational orbits, the 
transits of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 


lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the 
earth rotation seem the only explanation. 

This may be due to shifts of matter within or on 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of 
its pees rotational motion during the last three 
centuries. 


The greatest apparent change is the loss or gain 
of one second in a whole year (1 part in 30,000,000). 

Tidal friction should make the earth rotate more 
slowly and the moon recede from the earth. The 
rate of dissipation of energy by friction is about 
1,4 x 1019 ergs per second. 

The earth’s rotation from this cause should have 
slowed by four hours during geologic time. 

The moon should continue to recede until its 
period of revolution and that of the earth’s rota- 
tion are equal to 47 of our present days. 

The moon should then gradually approach the 
earth, ultimately coming within Roche’s limit 
(about twice the earth’s radius), breaking up, 
possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s. 


Knots and Miles 


Source: 
The U. S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet in length. 


3,280.8 feet. 
The Nautical, Geographic, or Sea Mile at any 


place is considered, for purposes of navigation, to be 
equal to the length of one minute of latitude at 
that place. ; 

The U.S. Nautical Mile is 6,080.20 feet in length 
and equal to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great 
eircle of a sphere whose surface is equal in area 
to the area of the surface of the earth (Clarke’s 


spheroid of 1866). 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


The Knot is a measure of speed; a speed of one 
knot being a speed of one nautical mile an hour, 

A Nautical Mile—1.1516 statute miles; a Fathom 
—6 feet; a Cable--100 fathoms or 600 feet or ap- 
proximately 0.1 nautical mile. 

To convert statute miles into nautical miies 
multiply statute miles by 0.8684; to convert nautica. 
miles into statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 
1.1516, or roughly 1 1/7. 

United States Air Forces and the Navy use the 
knot as the standard seronautical unit of speed 
and the nautical mile as the corresponding unit of 
distance. 


Artificial Rainmaking 
Source: Weather Bureau. Washington, D. C 


Although man has since earliest times: been 
interested in controlling the amount of rain for 
his fields, it is only recently that large-scale, scien- 


tifically conducted. experiments have. been made 


to test rainmaking possibilities. The experiments 
have in general taken the form of releasing (‘‘seed- 
ing’’) dry ice or silver iodide particles into a cloud 
from an airplane or of ejecting silver iodide into 
the air from ground generators. The effect hoped 
for was to convert suspended water droplets at 
below freezing temperatures into ice crystals which 
would grow sufficiently large to fall to the surface 
of the earth as rain or snow. Most meteorologists 
accept reports that after some cloud seeding ex- 
periments rain or snow in small but measurable 
quantities has fallen. However, because weather 
conditions more or less favorable to natural pro- 
duction of rain must exist before seeding can be 
effective, it is difficult to determine whether the 
rain which fell was the direct result of the seeding 
or whether it would have fallen naturally without 
the seeding» With the present techniques available 
there are only approximate means for distinguish- 
ing between natural rain and man-made rain. 


Indirect evidence indicates that in some cases the 
quantity. of rain may have been increased or the 
rain precipitated. at an earlier stage in cloud 
development than would have been the case other- 
wise. Whilé this has not been proyen beyond any 
reasonable doubt, it may offer some hope for the 
possibility of rainmaking in situations such as 
moisture laden clouds persisting over mountain 
ranges or cumulus clouds in arrested stages of 
development. 

Both private and governmental agencies have 
carried on extensive tests of rainmaking by various 
artificial methods and more tests are planned. 
Also, research is being done along such _ basic 
lines as measuring droplet and ice crystal size, 
development, and electrical charge and other fac- 
tors important in the production and growth of 
cloud particles and their precipitation as rain or 
snow. However, until further knowledge of the 
processes of cloud and rain formation is obtained, 
or until more extensive tests of present and future 
seeding techniques are completed, it will not be 
possible to estimate the extent to which man will 
be able to increase precipitation by artificial 


means. 


Source: Weather 


Daily Precipitation, New York City (Inches) 1949 _ 


oe 


Feb. Apr. / June a! Au Det. | Nov. | 
-08 43 T. 0 -03 | 
3 0 23 rd O°) 126 r : 
0 0 +34 0 0 | .30 0 
83 Tt, 0 0 03 Mi 0 0 
0 15 -0 0 0 E .36 -06 A 
0 1.08 -38 0 .59 0 . AF a os 
24 0 Ags 0 -03 0 c. a =. 
ty) -O1 0 0 0 0 -43 0 i 
0 0 . 0 0 i Q 0 0 
-16 0 -39 0 pg FS) ip 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 -10 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 22 -21 .02 0 a 
T 54 0 ae -58 -04 -59 -03 15 
i igh 01. - 56 0 0 0 -O1 01 G5 
.02 Ah! 0 0 Ske 7 =<: 0 0 
.37 0 0 0 0 1.20 .08 0 0 
iF, 0 0 0 1.04 0) 0 0 cp. 
0 78 0 T 7 -O1 205.) SBS .07 
.13 .38 | T. -02 .01 0 -02 }--T. as 
44 0 -60 0 0 0 0 0 rT 
Se 0 0 0 yt ~0 0 0 0 
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Tp" trace, less than .01 inch. j}In vicinity. 


Snowfall in New York City (Inches) 


Source: Weather Bureau, New York 
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Season | 5 | 5] 8 S| ae ° 

Clzlalsif&lsel]<lsle 
887-88 0 0.3} 9.0)11.7} 3.5/22.1] T. | 0 |46.6 
1892-93 0 {12,3} 3.4/20.3132.0] 6.6] 3.0] 0 {77.6 
1893-94 0 0 8.0}10.2)37.9| T. | Tu.) 0 156.1 
1895-96 0 | T. |) T..] 3:0] 8.8]/28.5| 1.7] 0 [42.0 
1898-99 QO 114.0) 1.1) 6.1)27.5|) 9.6] T. | 0 |58.3 
1914-15 0. 0 2.7| 4.0) 4.5) 7.7|10.2] O {29.1 
1916-17 O | T. 413.8) 6.1/12.3})11.7) 6.5) O |50.4 
1917-18 0 0.3}12,1)13.6] 3.5] 0.8} 3.3] 0 |33.6 
1918-19 0 0 0.5) 0.3) 0.7] 2.0) T. | 0 3.5 
1919-20 O | T.} 8.0} 8.0]33.1) 6.3] T.] O [55.4 
1920-21 O | TP. } 1.5) 2.8/13.8} T. | 0.1] 0 118.2 
1921-22 QO | T. | 7.3}10.9] 8.0} 3.5) 0 0 |29.7 
1922-23 0 1,0} 7.0}21.9]17.9] 7.4) T. }.0 155.2 
1923-24 0 0 1.2] 2.6]11.5} 3.0) 8.0; 0 [26.3 
1924-25 0 | T. | 0.9)26.2] 0.8) T.|.T. |] 0 127.9 
1925-26 0.4) 0.2} 0.9) 3.5/29.6) 1.2] T. | 0 {35.8 
1926-27. .| T. | T. |10.9) 5.8] 4.8] 0.2] 0,2) 0 21.9 
1927-28. 0} T. | 2.4)°3.1) 4.0] 4.8) T. |] 0 [14.3 
1928-29...) 1. | T. | 2.3] 1.7] 9.0] 0.3] T. |} 0 [13.3 
1929-30..| T, | T. | 5.7] 4.1] 3.7] T. [ T. 10 {13.5 


Includes sleet; ‘‘T,’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. Highest in each column in bold-face figures, 


E : 2 ee 
Season | 6 | 8 | 3 S s S16 2 

olzilal/silael/sie B 
1930-31..] 0 | T..| 4.2] 0.7| 3.8] 1.0] 7. 9.7 
1931-32. .| T. | 1.2] T. | 1.0] 2.2) 0.7) -1 Bl 
1932-33..| 0 | O | 9.4] T. ]11.5| 3.6] 7 24.5 
1933-34. | 0 | 0.6]13.7] 0.2|30.1| 8.5] T: 53.1 
1934-35. .| T. | T..| T. 120.9] 6.7] 2.0] T° 29.6 
1935-36.:| 0 | 1.8} 7.6/12.3] 9.8] 1.2] 0.4 32.8 
1936-37. .| T. | 1.9] T.] 4.5] 3.6] 1.9) 7. 11.9 
1937-38. .| T. | 0.6] 0.7] 6.2| T. | 1.21) 5.2 13.9 
1938-39. -| 0 }12.5] 1.1} 9.5] 3.9] 4.9] Tr. 31.9 
1939-40. .] 0 | T. | 3.8} 3.9] 9.8} 3.3] 14 22.2 
1940-41. °| T.| 1.6] 3.8] 7.8] 24118.4] 6 35.0 
1941-42. | 0 | T. | 0.4] 6.2} 1.2] 0.91 15 0.2 
1942-43. :] 0 | T. | 7.6) 9.5] 3.91 6.6}-¢. 27.6 
1943-44..] O | T.} 0.1] 5.6/10.8} 4.7| 48 26.0 
1944-45. .| T, | T. | 5.9]13.2| 7-5} O.11° oO 26:7 
1945-46. .| 0 | 2.8115.6] 2.5] 5.7] T. |r. 26.6 
946-47..} 0 | O | 2.0} 5.3/20.6} 5.3}: | 33.2 
1947-48. .1 0 | 'T. |29.0]15.1/13.3] 4.1|- 0 | 1.5 
1948-49. | T. | T. |23°7] 4.8]10.3]. 4.2] 0 3.0 
1949-50..1 0 | 0.51 1.2} T. | 6.6] 0.5]. . een 


The heaviest snowfall in New York City’s history buried the city Dec. 26-27, 1947. Between 3:20 a.m. 


Dec. 26 and 3:05 a.m. Dec, 27, 25.8 inches of snow fell, or 4.9 inches more than durin: 
1888, which began at 12:10 a.m. March 12 and ended 2:30 p.m. March 14. But the i194 


not classified as a blizzard by the Weather Bureau, 


the blizzard of 
snowstorm was 


The snowfall for the 1947-48 season was the next to heaviest in the records of the New York Weather 


Bureau. Between Dec. 10, 1947, and March 11, 1948, 
1892-93 season when 177.6 inches fell. 


61.5 inches fell. The all-time record was set in: the 


Colors of the Spectrum 


Color, an electromagnetic wave phenomenon, 
is a sensation produced through the excitation of 
the retina of the eye by rays of light. The colors of 
the spectrum may be produced by viewing a light 
beam refracted by passage through a prism (tri- 
angular glass bar) which breaks the light into its 
various wave lengths. 

Customarily, the primary colors of the spectrum 
are thought of as those six monochromatic colors 
which occupy relatively large areas of the spectrum: 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet. How- 
ever, Sir Isaac Newton named a seventh, indigo, 
situated between blue and violet on the spectrum; 
Aubert estimated (1865) the solar spectrum to con- 
tain approximately 1,000 distinguishable hues of 
which, according to Rood (1881) 2,000,000 tints and 
shades can be distinguished; Luckiesh stated (1915) 


that 55 distinctly different hues have been seen in 
a@ single spectrum. : 

By many physicists, only three primary colors 
are recognized: red, yellow and blue (Mayer, 1775); 
red, green and violet (Thomas Young, 1801); red, 
green and blue (Prof. Clerk Maxwell, 1860). 

The color sensation cf black is due to complete 
lack of stimulation of the retina, that of white to 
complete stimulation. The infra-red and ultra- 
violet rays, below the red (short) end of the spec- 
trum and the violet end (long end) respectively, are 
invisible. Heat is the principal effect of the infra- 
red rays, and chemical action that of the ultra- 
viglet gg he i : 

olor has three characteristics: hue, satur: 
and luminosity. A tint contains more white the 
pea hon Ce pon Pipher - shade is darker 
; 1al and is produc decreas = 
nation or the addition of black. se 


5 =! Sac ak ans Nan ae aA al 
= _ Astronomical—New York City Weather Records 807 
Monthly and Annual N. Y, Precipitation (Inches) ? 


Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Means based on averages from 1871 to date 
Noy. | Dec. | Annual 
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1874. . 2.41 | 1.88 | 7.02 | 2.16 | 2.87 | 3.22 | 2.53 | 7.21 | 1.82 | 2.21 | 1.6 

18782. 2:87 3.23 4°25 | 3.21] 1.47 | 1.66 | 5.23 |10.42 2-51 | 3-13 | 4.43 298 20-85 
1876..| 1.21] 5.39 | 7.90 | 3:79 | 3.94 | 2°87 | 5.72 | 2.97 | 5124 | 1°68 | 4.40] 2.29 | 47/40 
-1881.:| 5.41 | 5.06 6.78 1,00 | 2.33 | 6.23 | 1.31 | 1:56 | 1.38 | 2.10 | 2:87 | 4:37 | 40/40 
1882.°| 6:15 | 4.36 | 2.32 | 2.15 | 4.21 | 2.82 | 2:75 | 1.63 ]14:51 | 1.69 | 1.80 | 2.22 | 46°61 
1889.:] 5.38 | 3.07 | 4:09 | 5.90 | 3.25 | 2:38 | 9:63 | 3/39 | 7.43 | 2153 | 9:82 | 1:81 | 58.68 
1893. . 3-98 7.81 | 4.47 | 6.36 | 5.06 | 2.56-| 1.26 | 7.18] 2.27 | 5.28'| 3.71 | 3:49 | 5301 
1894. .| 2.70 | 5.15 | 1.69 | 2.51 | 3.90 | 0.86 | 289 | 1.54 | 8.04] 5.83 | 3'88 | 5.93 | 4437 
1895..| 5.62 | 0:82 | 2:80 | 2:92 | 2:04 | 2°57 | 4140 | 4:12 | 0:95 | 4:04 | 3.58 | 1.87 | 35.73 
1903. .| 3.44 | 3.83 | 3.65 | 2:88 | 0:33 | 7.42 | 3.23 | 5.96 | 260 |11.55 | 0.90 | 2.81 | 48.60 
1908. .| 3.84 | 5.36 | 2.15 | 1.82 | 9.10 | 1:70 | 4:33 | 5.65 | 1.60 | 1.92 | 0.75 | 3.21 | 41.43 
-1910.:| 5:61 | 4:07 | 0.86 | 4.53 | 1.66 | 5.10 | 0.23 | 2:13 | 1.43 | 3.79 | 4.62 | 1195 | 35.98 
-1916.-] 1.08 | 4.49 | 3.71 | 3:28 | 3.49 | 3.94 | 3144 |. 0:59 | 2°98 | 0.63 | 1.57 | 3/97 | 33.17 
1921. .} 1.65 | 4.90 | 2:21 | 2:88 | 3.45 | 3:25 | 3:10 | 3:87 | 2:96 | 0.74 | 3.48 | 1.89 | 34.38 
1922. :| 2:46 | 2:97 | 4.35 | 1:96. | 3:24 | 7:86 | 6:55 | 5.32 | 3:05 | 1.17 | 1.16 | 3.29 | 43.38 
1923. . 5.97 | 2.33 | 4.08 | 2:07 | 1.58 | 1:86 | 4.68 | 1.12 | 2.34 | 4.65 | 2.26 | 3:78-| 36.72 
924, °| 3156 | 3. 1.65 | 4:53 | 5.23 | 2.74 | 1:30 | 6.99 | 3:16 | 0.30 | 2.04 | 2.38 | 37°72 
1925. .| 5.30 | 1.92 | 3.25 | 1-73 | 2.43 | 2:31 | 6.05 | 1.64 | 1.87 | 4:13 | 2.56 | 3.33 | 36.52 
1926. .| 2.52 | 5.46 | 2.52 | 1.76 | 2.45 | 2.47 | 7.47 | 7.57 | 5151 | 5.11.| 3.12 | 3.72 | 49/68 
1927. -| 1.95 | 3. 1.18 | 2.66 | 3.67 | 3.13 | 5.93 | 8.05 | 3/84 | 8.82 | 3.95 | 3:39 |: 49/90 
1928" .] 1.41 | 4: 2.54 | 4:71-| 1:98 | 6.12 | 7.72 | 4.26 | 3136 | 1.27 | 2.16 | 0.85 | 40.73 
1939. 2167 | 4. 3:51 | 5.76 | 3.64 | 2.30 | 0.98 | 1.45 | 4.05 | 5.16 | 2:08 | 3.23 | 39.13 
1930. .| 2.58 | 3. 2-16 2°01 | 2:89 | 2.60 | 5.05 | 3.43 | 1.37 | 1.76 | 5.43 | 2.65 | 35.33 
1931..| 2:43 | 2: '74.| 3:30 | 3:93 | 4:00 | 4.55 | 3:26 | 115 | 2:87 | 0.61 | 2.22 | 35.50 
1932..| 4:23 | 2° 5.52 | 2:69 | 1.81 | 3.57 | 0.85 | 2:72 | 1.56 | 5.03 | 5.87 | 2.62 | 38.85 
1933. .| 1.53 | 2! 5.89 | 4.49 | 5.93 | 2.55 | 2.77 | 9.21 | 8.17 | 1.98 | 0:85 | 3:83 | 49.68 
4934. .| 335 | 2: 4.40 | 3.16 | 4.05 | 3.21 | 5.87 | 1.74 |10.19 | 2:27 | 1.69 | 2.43 | 44/96 
935..| 408 | 3. 2.57 | 1.61 | 1.33 | 3164:| 3:55 | 1.43 | 4:48 | 2/52 | 3/20 | 1.22 | 3264 
1936..| 6.82 | 2: 3.97 | 3.13 | 2.57 | 4.17 | 2:37 | 3:68 | 5:07 | 4:05 | 1.06 | 7.03 | 46.33 
1937..| 6.01 | 1. 2:98 | 5.00 | 2:64 | 3.07 | 4:41 | 7.92 | 4.04 | 4.12 | 4.12 | 1/95 | 48713 
1938. .| 3.37 | 2: 2:34 | 3.02 | 3.49 | 7:59 | 6.41 | 1.99 | 8:77 | 1.63 | 3.37 | 2:18 | 46/40 
1939..| 3.80 | 5. 4:81 | 3:90 | 0.56 | 3.98 | 0.44 | 4:37 | 1.21 | 3:96 | 1.47 | 1.22 | 35.69 
1940..| 1.96 | 3: 4:49 | 5.41 | 6.84 | 3/11 | 2.50 | 5.06 | 3.22 | 2:67 | 3.91 | 2.53 | 45.03 
1941. .| 3.33 | 3. 2.52 | 3.12 | 1.52 | 4.04 | 4:60 | 5.32 | 0:11 | 1.43 | 2:78 | 4:12 | 36.20 
1942..| 3.17 | 2: 6.76 | 1.40 | 1.84 | 5.69 | 6.24 | 7.01-| 3.82 | 1.91 | 4.47.) 4 a1 | 49.56 
1943. /| 3.22 | 1: 3/86 | 2.25 | 4.71] 317 | 3/87 | 2:95 | 2:17 | 9.24 | 1.97 | 1.42 | 40:50 
1944": | 5.32 | 2: 6.62 | 5.05 | 1.54 | 3.38 | 2:20 | 3:08 | 8.61 | 3.44 | 7.14 | 3.16 | 51.74 
1945. .| 3.25 | 3. 2/23 | 3:02 | 5:70 | 4.42 | 5.09 | 2:25 | 5.38 | 1.99 | 4:96 | 4.44 | 45°74 
1946..} 1-79 | 1. 3.31 | 1.28 | 5.85 | 4.91 | 4.45 | 3’52 | 2.41 | 0.79 | 1.37 | 2.45 | 33.87 
1947. .| 3.20 | 2: 2:77 | 5.51 | 4.86 | 3.20 | 2.72 | 8:77 | 2:69 | 2.32 | 6.50 | 3.87 | 48.76 
1948: .| 4:83 | 2: 3:71 | 3.38 | 8.82 | 6.85 | 7.52 | 3.21 | 1.13 | 2.44 | 3133 | 6.52 | 54.23 
1949. || 5.63 | 3. 1.97 | 3.84 | 4.11 | 0:16 | 3:37 | 3.87 | 2:92 | 2:03 | 1.07 | 2:03 | 34:70 
Means| 3.57 3.76 | 3.35 | 3.32 | 3.47 | 4.23 | 4.36 | 3.54 | 3.40 | 3.13 | 3.30 | 42.92 


Monthly and Annual Mean N. Y. Temperatures (Degrees) 
Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Means based on averages from 1871 to-date 
Wear | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 


1871..| 30.4 | 31.8 | 43.6 | 53.6 | 60.8 | 69.1 | 71.9 | 73.0 | 60.8 | 54.9 | 39.3 | 29.7 51.6 
1872..| 29.4 | 30.3 | 28.9 | 47.3 | 61.1 |.70.6 | 76.0 | 75.5 | 65.2 | £5.3 | 40.4 | 27.4 50.6 
1873..| 28:1 | 28.8 | 3516 | 45.7 | 56.0 | 68.8 | 73.5 | 71 4 | 64.9 | 56.3 | 37.3 | 36.3 50.2 
1874._| 34.5 | 31.4 | 38.0] 41.3 | 58.2 | 70.0 | 73.6 | 70.6 | 68.1 | 55.1 | 42.8 | 33.8 51.4 
1875..| 25.3 | 23.2] 32.6 | 42:6 | 58.5 | 67.5 | 72:7 | 71.9 | 64.4 | 52.3 | 38.9 | 33.0 48.6 
1876. .| 33.9 | 31.8 | 35.2 | 46.1 | 58.0 | 70.7 | 76.4 | 72.5 | 61.8 | 49.7 | 44.5 | 25.1 50°5 
881..| 25.8 | 29.5 | 36.9 | 46.0 | 60.2 | 64.2 | 72.6 | 73.1 | 72.2 | 59.1 | 46.3 | 40.7 52.2 
1384. 26:2 | 35.1 | 37.5 | 47.6 | 58.8 | 68.7 | 70.1 | 71.5 | 69.6 | 56.1 | 43.2 | 34.6 51.0 
1890..| 40.2 | 40:4 | 37.5 | 51.0 | 60.6 | 70.4 |'73.4 | 72.3 | 66.8 | 55.5 | 45.9 | 31.4 53.8 
900. | 83.2.| 31.6 |-35.0 | 51.1 | 60.8 | 71.4 | 76.4 | 76.8 | 70.8 | 60.8 | 48.7 | 35.2 54.3 
901. | 81.5 | 25.6 | 38.6 | 49.4 | 58.6 | 71.4 | 78.1 | 75.6 | 68.4 | 56.0 | 39.7 | 34.4 52.3 
1908..| 30:6 | 34.4 | 47.6] 52.2 | 64:1 | 64.0 | 74:2 | 69.2 | 65.4 | 56.6 | 41.4 | 30.1 5215 
1917. .| 32.4 | 27.8 | 38.7 | 47.2 | 53.2 | 68.3 | 74.1 | 74:6 |.63.0 | 52.0 | 41 2 | 25.0 49°38 
7918. .| 21.6 | 29.6 | 41.2 | 49.8 | 64.0 | 66.4 | 72:7 | 74:8 | 62.8 | 58.6 | 45.7 | 39.0 52.2 
1923. .] 31.0 | 27.1] 37.0 | 49.4 | 59:3 | 72.04 72.3 | 71.3 | 67.0 | 55.6 | 45.4 | 42.0 52.4 
1924. .] 32.5 | 29.2 | 38:7] 48:1-] 56.2 | 66.8 | 72.6 | 72.9 | 63.0 | 56.8 | 44.1 | 34.0 51.2 
1925..| 29.1 | 38.5 | 43.6-| 51.2 | 58:2 | 73.2 | 72.5 | 71.9 | 67.5 | 49.9 | 43.7 | 34.5 52.8 
1338 31.8 | 29.4-|-35.1 | 46.0 | 58.5 | 64.8 | 73-2 | 72:8 | 64.8 | 54.2 | 44.0 | 29.2 50.3 
1927. .| 30.2 | 36.6 | 42.6 | 47.7 | 58.0 | 65.8 | 73:0 | 67.5 | 66.8 | 58.7 | 48.6 | 36.6 52.7 
j928..| 33.8 | 32.9°| 38.3 | 47.5 | 58.4 | 66.6 | 75.0 | 74.4 | 63.8 | 57.8 | 46.6 | 39.4 52.9 
1929.<| 2.1 | 33.4 | 44.8 | 50.6 | 60.6 | 70.0.| 74.1 | 71.2 | 68.8 | 54.0 | 46.0 | 36.1 53.5 
1930.2 }-33.6 | 37.0 | 39.8 | 47.6-| 62.6 | 71-8 | 75.0 | 72.8 | 71.2 | 55.0 | 45.8 | 35.0 53.9 
1931. |-33.2 | 34:1 | 40:5 | 50.4 | 60.4 | 69.4 | 76.5 | 74:4 | 71.2 | 60.4 | 51.5 | 40.6 55.2 
1932..| 42.8 | 36.0 | 37.0 | 48.4 | 60.9 | 69.0 | 73.9.| 74.8 | 67.7 | 57.6 | 43.7 | 39.0 54.9 
1933.,1740.2 | 3328 | 38.0°| 50.1 | 62.8:| 70.8 |.73.7 | 73.8 | 68.8 | 55.9 | 41.8 |»32.9 53.6 
g34..}-34.4.| 19.8 | 37.2 | 49.5 | 62.6 | 72.4 | 76.2 | 70.4 | 68.2 | 53.8 | 48.2 | 33.4 52.2 
1935..| 29.2 | 31.6 | 43.2 | 49.5 | 58.8 | 68.6 | 76.2 | 73.6 | 64.2 | 56.8 | 48.6 | 30.6 52.6 
1936..| 29.9 | 26.6 | 45.3 | 47.2 |-62.6_| 68.6 | 74.8 | 74.1 | 67.1 | 57.0 | 42.4 | 39.2 52.9 
1937. .| 40.4 | 34.9 | 36.6 | 49.0 | 63:3 | 70.6 | 75.4 | 75.7 | 65.2 | 54.6 | 45.6 | 35.4 53.9 
7938..| 32.0 | 35.6 | 44.2 | 53.4 | 59:4 | 69:0 | 75.1, | 76.3.| 64.9 | 58.6 | 47.7 | 37.2 54.4 
1939..| 32.3 | 37.4 | 38.8 | 47:8 | 63.7 | 70.8 | 74.1 | 76.8 | 67.4 | 56.4 | 43.2 | 36.2 53.7 
1940. .| 25.2 | 33.0 | 35.0 ].46.0 | 59.6 |.68.4 | 74.6 | 70.4 | 65.8 | 53.2 | 44.8 | 38.9 51.2 
1941..| 29.8 | 31.4 | 35:7 | 56-0 | 63.0 | 70:2 | 74:7-| 72.7 | 69.0 | 60.0 | 49.6 | 38.2 5412 
1942. .| 30.9 | 29.6 | 42.9 | 53.3 | 64.1 | 69.8) 74.9 | 72.8 | 67.5 | 58.8 | 46.6 | 31.6 53.6 
7943. .| 30.8 | 34.1 | 39.6 | 45.4 | 61.3 | 74.4 | 75.8 | 74.5 | 66.2 | 55.0 | 44.8 | 32.6 52/0 
4944.1] 34/2 | 32.6 | 37.0 | 48.2 | 65.1 | 70.4 | 77.2 | 75.9 | 68.3 | 56.3 | 46.0 | 32.4 53.6 
1945. .| 25.4 | 34.4 | 51.0 | 54.8 | 58.9 |.70.6 | 73.8 | 72.8 | 69.7 | 56.2 | 47.4 | 30.9 53.8 
1946, .| 34.0 | 31:4 | 49/6 | 49.8 | 61:0 | 68.5.| 74.1 | 70.6 } 69.8 | 61.9 | 50.0 | 38.2 54:9 
7°) 37:1 | 28.9 | 37.4 | 49.8 | 59.0 | 67.4] 74.4 | 75.2 | 68.4,| 63.2 | 44.0 | 33.8 53.4 
1948. | 25.9 | 31.2 | 42:0 | 50.0 | 59:0 | 68.6 | 75.6 | 74.8 | 69.3 | 55.9 | 52.4 | 38.8 | 53.6 
1949. | 39.0 | 38.9 | 42.4 | 53.2 | 62.3 | 726 | 78.6 | 76.6 | 65.7 | 62.8 | 46:6 | 40.2 56.6 


Means| 31.4 | 31.4 | 39.0 | 49.2 | 60.4 | 69.3 | 74.4 73.0 | 66.9 | 56.4 | 45.1 | 34.8 52.6 
- ‘ures. “piled by the Weather Bureau for territory within 
ees and: lowest. tn bold-fas: ny Bo miles of the city and transmitted to the tele- 
Weather forecasts are furnished in New York phone company. There\ the reports are recorded 
City through a special voice recording and repro-| On a slender steel tape by a telephone voice expert. 
ducing machine of the New. York Telephone Com-, When the recorded message has been approved for 
pany. Four times each day, at 7 g@nd 10:15 A.M. | clarity it is switched to a machine that ‘‘speaks 
and 4:15 and 10:15 P.M. weather reports are com~- 


to anyone calling for the weather, 
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Daily Normal High and Low Temperature at New York City 


Source: Weather Bureau, New York 
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Extremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New York 
Source: Weather Bureau, New York. jIncludes sleet, “‘T’”’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. *Beginning 1884-5, 


Wind Velocity 


Mighess, sniles ee hour ehrp ees tSnowfall* 
since nc 
ME . ( es) (Inches) 
ax. Greatest Greatest 

Vel Dir Day Yr 24 H, Day Yr. 24H. | Day Yr. 
MOTUALY ssic ssc sists shee 66 w. 25 1928 3.42 3-4 1944 13.4 | 23-24 
DSDPUALY sloaies vise one oles 73 SW. 22 1912 | - 3. 11-12 | 1886 17.8 iz 8 igos 
IVEGEUDG hp eniena ties sss 0'e 70 nw. 28 1919 3.60 | 25-26 | 1876 16.5 
PINE Sa tis isis'e vie 2 pT t-pkew 65 nw. 23 1912 3.72 1886 10.2 

MD Ynbsthiiaicletts- ors igo bi a\e'si0"> 69 nw. 27 1914 4.17 ~8 1908 T. 

June....s. Satie ae 67 nw. 10 1933 3.88 14-15 | 1917 0.0 
July. 68 nw. 23 1914 3.80 26 1872 0.0 
August 54 se 29 1949 5.05 16-17 | 1909 0.0 
Septembe 81 nD 14 1944 6.17 3 1882 0.0 
October . 65 nw 10 1925 9.40 9 1903 0.4 
November, 61 nw 1 1934 3.62 15-16 1892 8.8 j 
December. . ,. 69 nw 26 1915 3.23 13-14 | 1941 25.8 | 26-27 | 1947 


Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperatures at New York, 1949 


Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Note: Highest and lowest in bold-face ition 
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DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1919 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug, | Sept. | Oct. Noy. | Dec. 
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peraperatures “above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face type. 


* st and lowest each mon 
SE TREMES - ‘OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) AT NEW YORK 


Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 
Maxi- Mini- 
Date Lowest Date mum Date mum Date 
7, 1927 | 28.61 3, 1913 71 26, 1950 — 6 10, 1875 
, 1920 | 28.70 6, 1896 73 25, 1930 —14 9, 1934 
9, 1943 | 28.38 1, 1914 84 29, 1945 3 5, 1872 
80, 1934 | 29.03 17, 1929 91 27,1 12 1, 1923 
2, 1936 | 29.02 , 1929 95 31, 1895 34 1, 18804 
, 1883 | 29.34 26, 1902 97 6, 1899 44 3, 1929 
7, 1892 | 29.35 , 1932 102 9 54 7, 1914 
a0 |2e7e | 2 ise | 18) Ei | ab | ao aie 
1, 1938 . 
26 1929 | 2808 t+ 2 5, 1941 27 | 27,1936 


7, 1938 
10, 1946 
(@) Also in 1876, 1st day. 


Astronomical—New York City Wake 809. 
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New York City Tide Tables 1951 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time; eration aden Te ater 
The hours of the ? 
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4.2} 918 0.2 
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4.4410 20 - 0.0 
3.5|22 23 —0.3 
4.7|)11 22 —0.3 
3.6|23 20 —0.4 
te ees =4 
3.8)12 19 —0.6 
5.2; 0 20 ~—0.6 
4.0/113 15 —9.8 
5.4,1:18 —0.7 
41/14 09 -—1.0 
5.3) 213 —-08 
4.2\14 59 —-—I1.1 
5.2) 3 06 ‘—0.8 
4.2\15 46 —-11 
5.0) 3 55 —0.7 
4,2/16 31° —1.0 
4.7, 444 —-0.5 
4.2}17 17 —0.8 
4.4 5 34 —-0.2 
.-|18 04 —0.5 
4.2) 6 30 0.1 
4.0\18 56 —0.2 
4.1) 7 32 0.3) 
3.7|19 52 0.0 
4.0} 8 36 0.5 
3.4/20 49 0.2 
3.9| 9 35 0.5 
3.2|/21 42 0.2 
8,9)10 28 0.4 
3.0\22 31 0.3 
4.0)11 19 0.2 
3.0/23 19 0.2 
yi eee é 
3.1)/12 07 0.1 
4.3) 0 06 0.2 
3.3/12 54 —0.1 
4.4) 0 53 0.1 
3.4|13 39 —0.3 
4.5) 1 37 0.0 
3.5|14 20 —0.4 
46)219 —0.1 
3.6/14 59 —0.5 
4.5) 2 67. —0.2 
3.7\15 33 -—0.5 
4.4/3 33 —0.2 
3.8)16 05 —0.5 
4.3} 406 —0.2 
4.0\16 35 —0.5 
4.2) 440 —0.2 
1/17 05 —0.4 
4.0} 5 20 —O.1 
.|17 38 —0.3 
2) 6 13 0.1 
.8118 23 =—0.1 
.3| 7 33 0.2 
6/19 23 0.0 
3} 8 57 0,2 
WwW. |14 21 .4|209 58 0.0 0 
February 
308 4.4/10 07 0.1 
3.3/22 08 —0O.1 
4.5}11 08 —0.2 
3.5|23 12 —0.3 
4.8)... .. 5 
3.7|12 06 -0.5 
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606 43 0¢ 
18 34 8 84.1/12 
648 4.5) 0 45 
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13 18 3.6/19 
1 42 4.5) 8 
14 25 3.6/20 
2 52 4.4] 9 
15 37 3.7/21 
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4 04 4.4)10 38 
16 43 4.0\22 58 
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17.41 4.4|23 
602 4.7 
18 30. 4.7 
650 4.7] 0 
19 13. 5.0/13 
75825. 4a 
19 53. 5.1/13 
812 4.6] 2 
20 31 5.114 
851° 4,4) 2 
2108 5.0/15 
930 4.1] 3 
2145 | 4,.8|15 
10 09 3,9) 4 
22 22 © 4.616 
10 53 -3.6| 4 
23 O1 © 4.3/16 
1140 3.4| 5 
23 41 9 4.117 
12 29 = 3.2|17 29 
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May—Continued 


Low 

Ht. |Time Ht. 
ft. /h. m. 

4.4/0 32 =-0.3 
5.6|12 32 —0.3 
4.5, 123 —-0.5 
5.813 21 —0.4 
4.5, 2.4138 0.7 
§.8|14 11 —0.4 
4.41303 —08 
5.7/15 01 - —0.4 
4.3] 3.53 —0.7 
5.5|15 52 —0.2 
4.21443 -0.6 
5.2|16 45 0.0 
a :.| 538 —0.3 
04 4,2/17 47 0.3 
17. 501/640 —01 
03 ©=—-4,3/19 00 0.6 
116 4.7|-7 46 0.0 
1400 ©4.4|20 15 0.6 
213 4,5) 8 48 0.0 
1456 4.5/21 22 0.5 
312 4.3] 9 42 0.0 
15 53 = 4.622 18 0.4 
410 4,110 31 0.0 
16 47 4.8/23 09 0.2 
506 4.1/11 16 0.0 
4.9|23 56 0.1 
641 4.0] 0 42 0.0 
19 01 5.112 42 0.1 
Tg Sives /A:0) Le. 0.0 
19 38 5.1/13 24 0.2 
804 3.9) 2-10. —0.1 
20 13 © =-45,.1]14 05 0.3 
844 3.81252 —-01 
2048 5.0/14 43 0.4 
926 3.7] 3 31 0.0 
21.23 8 4,.8]15 19 0.6 
10 10 = 3:6] 4.07 0.1 
2157 4.615 53 0.7 
10 57 3.6] 4 42 0.2 
2235 © 4.5|16 22 0.9 
11 41 3.6] 5 17 0.4 
23-17 = 4,3|16 53 1.0 
ne ..| 5 52 0.5 
#2 22, *3.7|17. 32 1.1 
0 02 . 4.2! 6 34 0.6 
13 01 = 3.9]18 34 1.2 
0:47, 41) 7 28 0.6 
13 43. 4.1/20 11 11 
1.38 4,0] 8 30 0.5 
1433 4.4/2 21 0.9 
234 4.0] 9 25 0.4 
15 29 4.7|22 20 0.6 
340. 40/1017 0.2 
16 29° 5.0/23 15 0.2 
450+ 4,0/11 09 0.0 
17:27. 5.4)... 3 
5 54 42/009 -0.1 
18 22. 5.7|12 03 —0.1 
652 43/104 —0.4 
1915 5.9|12 59 =—0.2 
747 «44/158 -0.6 
2008 5.913 55 —6.3 
845 4.5] 250 —0.7 
21 03 «58/14 50 —- 0.3 
946 45/340 —08 
2200 5.6/15 43 —0.2 
1046 46) 429 —07 
23 00 5.411636 —0.1 
1145 4.6) 520 —0.5 
23 57. 5/17 32 0,2 


June—Con Continued 
High Low 
Day | |———_—_ 
‘Time Ht.|Time ie ees 
h. m, .(b. , 
Sa | aes Bom od =o 
Su |12 39 4.7/18 36 
25 051 4.8] 7 10 ie 
M /|13 31 4.7|19 44 0.5 
26 142 4.4] 8 08 0,1 
Tu |14 23 4.7/20 50 0.7 
27 236 4.1) 90, 0.3 
WwW (|15 17 4.7|\21 4 0.7 
28 331 3.9) 9 56 0.3 
Th /|16 11 4.7|22 42 0.6 
29 4.29.  3.7/10 48 0.4 
E 17 04 4,8/23 31 0.5 
30 6 25  3.7/11 29 0.4 
Sa |1752 4.9).. .. ate 
July 
al 6 17 0 18 
Su |18 37 5.0/12 15 
2 703 3.8] 1 04 
M |19 16 5.1/13 00 
3 745 3.9} 1.49 
Tu |19 53 §.1}13 44 
4 8 27 349) 2 31 
WwW /|20 30 5.0)14 25 
5 908 3.9] 3 11 
Th |21 05 4.9)15 03 
6 948 3.9) 3 47 
F 21 40 4.81/15 38 
7 |10.28.. 3.9) 4 20 
Sa |22 13 4.7|16 10 
8 {11 05 4.0) 4 49 
Su |22 47 4.5|16 41 
9 |11 42 4.1) 5 16 
M {23 27 4.4117 14 
(OR eer --| 5-43 
Tu |12 20 4.3/18 00 
11 012 4.3! 6 21 
W_ 13 02 4.5/19 11 
12 1 ol 4.1} 7 16 
Th {13 51 4.7|20 41 
12 1 56 4.0' 8 32 
F 14 49 4.8|21 51 
14 3 03 3.9} 9 42 
Sa |15 57 §.1|22 52 
15 4 25 3.9/10 45 
Su |17 06 5.3}23 51 
16 5 39 4.1/11 47 F 
M /|18 08 5:0 \) ae ste 
17 6 41 4.3) 048 —0.2 
Tu |19 04 5.8)12 47 —O1 
18 739 46) 142 -05 
Ww /}19 59 §.9113 45 —0.3 
19 8 33 4.8) 234 —-0.7 
Th |20 51 5.9|14 40 —0.4 
20 9 27 4.9| 3 22 —0.8 
F 21 44 §.7/15 31 —0.3 
21 |10 23 5.0} 4 08 —0.7 
Sa |22 38 5.4)/16 21 —0.2 
22 /1117 50) 452 —-06 
Su |23 31 5.14/17 11 0.1 
PE a ees 5 38 —0.3 
M /|12 08 4.9/18 05 0.4 
24 019 4.7) 6 28 0.1 
Tu |12 57 4.8|19 06 0.7 
25 108 4.3) 7 23 0.4 
WwW /|13 46 4,.7|20 12 0.9 
26 157 4.0) 8 22 0.6 
Th |14 37 4,6/21 15 10 
27 2 50 3.7; 9 19 0.8 
F 15 31 45/22 iL 0.9 
28 3.52 3.5)10 12 0.8 
Sa |16 27 4.5|23 03 0.8 
29 4 55 3.5}/11 03 0.8 
Su |17 22 4,6|23 53 0.6 
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5 5 07 
| Ww \17 29 
= 6 |11 11 6 O01 Es 
W 1/1932 5.1113 24 0.6 ss pas = = or 
2 8 04 . 4.1) 2 06 0.1 F 1/12 05 19 07 03 ‘ 
) Th |20 09 5.1/14 06 0.5 peat | 
; 3 | 841. 42] 2 45 00 8 |027 ~4.0] 6 10 0.6]| 14 | 731 54/119 —05 | 
KF |2045 5 1l14 45 o4|| Sa |13 06 4.9/20 01 0.9/| Su |19 50 49/13 50 —04 © 
4917 43/320 -01 9 |137 3.8) 7 50 0.9|/| 15 |811 5.5) 202 —O5° 
Sa lor4a7 50115 21 o4|| Su [1415  4.8)21 20 0.8|/-M |2031 47/14 34 —04 
mourg cies v4 4| 3.51 ool] 20 | 254 3.8] 9.24 0.8]} 16 |8 51 54) 242 —03) 
Su |21 47 4/8115 53 o4|| M [15 31- 4.9/22 25 0.5|| Tu |21 11 4.4/15 16 —03 
6-|1025 45.4 18 o.o|| 11 | 414 3.9)10.33 0.5!) 17 1931 52) 320 —O1 
M. |22 21 4.7116 25 0.4|| Tu {16 45 5.0|23 21 0.2|| W |21 54 4.1/15 56 —01 
7 11101 46| 4 43 oil] 12 |.528 4.38/11 33 0.2|| 18 {1012 4.9} 3 55 O01 - 
any (ae Blo 46/06 BS. 0.5|) W 1% 47-553)... --|| Th |22 39 3.811636 2 | 
gs li 42 47| 5 10 o2|| 183 | 620 47/013 —O.1]| 19 |10 55 4.6] 4 28 0.5 
W (23 44 4,3\17 38 0.7 Th |18 41 5.4/12 29 —0.1 F 23 29 3.6117 17 0.5 
fot Bile Wb ad, o4|| 14 |.709 5.1) 101 -—0.4|| 20 {1139 44/500 08 
Th |i2 29 4.818 39 os|| F [19 28  5.5/13 21. —0.3|| Sa |.. .. ..|18 04 a7e) 
10 0 36 4.1] 6 32 0.5 15 755 | 5.41148 =—0.6 21 0 20 3.4] 5 37 x1 | 
F {13 22 © 4.9/20 13 0.9|| Sa |20 12 54/14 10 —0.4|/ Su |12 28 © 4.2119 07 0.9 
16 | 8 38 5.5) 231 --06|} 22 1112 3.3) 6 49 14 
as _ ey is a es ee Su |20 56 5.2)/1455 —0.4 M /13 17 4.0/20 16 130 2! 
17 | 922 54/312 -—0.5}| 23 | 2.06 © 3.8)-8 25 LS 
te 15 4 He a an a M /|21 39 4.9/15 38 -—0.3|) Tu |14 10 4.0/21 16 0.8 
1s {1006 °5.3| 350 -—O0.3]) 24 | 304 3.4] 9 31 13 
a8 te ze a wl 4 ee Tu |22 24 4.6/16 20 0.0|/| W |15 08 4.0/22 06 0.6 
14 5 32 4,1/11 40 0.2 19 {10 50 5.0) 4 26 0.0 25 4 00 3.7/10 24 1.0 
Tu {18 00 ear: zs w |23 10 4.2)17 OL 0.3 Th /|16 07 4.0|22 49 0.4 
15 6 33 250-82 7 —<0.1 20 |11 36 4.8) 5 02 0.4 26 4 51 4.0/11 11 0.6 
W |18 56 5.7|12 39 0.0|| Th |23 57 3.917 46, 0.7|) F |17 02 4.2/23 31 0.2 
16 Bie 48) 126%) —014/|, 22. I... ».| 5 40 0.8|) 27 | 5 37 4.4111 55 0.3 
Th |19 46 5.8/13 35. —0.3|| F |12 21 4.5/18 42 1.0])| Sa |1750 4.3]... z 
17 8 16 5.11213 —06 22 0 47 3.6) 6 29 1.2 28 617 4.8) 0 10 0.0 
F (2035 5.8|14 26 —0,4|| Sa |13 08 4.3/19 53 1.2|| Su |18 33 4.5]12 40 0.0 
18 | 905 652/259 —-0.7|| 23 | 140 3.4] 7 51 1.4|| 29 | 654 62/050 =02 
Sa |21 23 5.6115 16 —0.4 Su /|14 00 4,2/21 02 1.2 M 19 13 4.6/13 26 -—0.3 
19 9 54 6.8/3 41 ° —0.6 24 2 40 3.3) 9 07 1.5 30 7 32 5.41 130 —03 
Su |22 10 5.3/16 01 -—0.3|| M |15 00 4.1/21 59 1.0|| Tu |19 53 45/14 10 —05 
20 |10 48 62/422 -—0.5|| 25 | 347 3.4/10 08 1.3]| 31 8 12° 6.5) Dah 
M |22 58 4.9/16 45 0.0|| Tu |16 02 4,2/22 48 0.7|| W |20 37 4.4/14 55 .—0.5 
21/11 32 5.1) 503 —O0.1|| 26 | 447  3.7/10 58 1.1 
Tu |23 45 4.5|17 32 0.4|)-W |17 OL  4,4/23 33 0.5 November 
22 Lae eB, 8 0.2 27 5 38 4.0)11 45 0.8 i 2 
W |1219 4,9/18 24 0.7|| Th |1750 4.6].. .. ms | ear 5) 2 62 = 0,4 
931031 4.11 6 30 ool 28 1621 441 0 15 0:3|| Th |21 26 4.315 40> —0.5. 
Th {13 05 © 4.7/19 27 1.0|| F {18 32 4.8/12 30 0.5 2 | 947 vA) 330 —02 
24 1120 381730 41.0// 29 |658 47/054 o1|| F {2226 41/1627 —o4 
F |13 52 4,5/20 35 1.2|| Sa |19 09 4.9/13 12 0.2 3.110 60° 5.2] 4 21 0.0 
25 |212 3.5] 8 38 12|| 30 | 731 - 501132 —o1|| S@ |23 34 3.9117 20 —o02 
Sa |14 46 4.3/21 39 Li Su |19 44 4.9/13 53 0.0 4 |11 55 .5.0) 515 0.2 
26 1315 3.41 9 40 12 ated Su eee . {18 23 0.0 
Su {15 45 4,3/22 33 1.0 October a 2 re BS =“ om 
2 2 : ‘igi . + 
vf 16 46 oe S a 0.7 804 5.2) 209° —0.2 6 | 143 4.0] 7 54 0.6 
Beil gon. 86111 07 1o|| M |20 19 4.8|14 33° —0.2|| Tu [14 01 4.6120 43 OL 
eT e40.. 4.612... ie (2 |-8R 80) S15.8| Orage Ano) 7 | 245 4.11 9 08 0.5 
Bettas r wolo iG o.5|| Tu [2055 4.7115 13 —0.3/| W |15 04 44/21 43 0.0 
W {18 26 4.81214 0.8 3/916 54/317 —0.2 8 | 347 4311010 02 
30 1657 421058 o3|| W |21 36 45/15 53° —0.2/| Th [1606 44/22 34. —0.9 
Th |19 06 5.0/12 59 0.6 4/1000 5.3) 351 —0.1 9 | 445 4.6111 05 0.0 
Sit 7 Bk OLA 1 35 oil| Th \22 29 4.3/6 35 0.0/| F |1705 4.4123 22 —03 
F (1942 51/13 42 0.4 5 {1055 5.2/4 27 O1]/ 10 | 538 4.9/11 54 —02 
F |23 29 4,0/17 24 0.2|| Sa |1757 4.4|.. .- .s 
September 6 j11 58 5,0) 5 11 0.4|} 11 | 624 5.1) 006 --04 
a ae ve ee 5 s 0.5|| Su |18 43 4.4412 42 —03 
Ty 8 09. 462 12° 0.0 6 0. 2 = 
Sa |20 16 5.1/14 22 0.2|| Su |13 03 4.8]19 52 He ne rs 4 ye a SS ma 
2 | 841 4:8) 2.47 —-0.1 8-| 145 3.8] 7 59 0.9]/ 2 fe 
Su [2048 5.0/14 59 0.i1|| M |14 11  4.7/21 06 0.5 i ys 07 re is = ae: 


. 


aa 


l_New York Tide Tables for 1951; Atlantic Coast Tides 813 
New York City Tide Tables 1951 


_ December December Continued 
Low\ re High Low 
ia a YS ESSE 
; Ht. |Time Ht. Time Ht.|Time Ht. 
bm. ft./h.m ft. ft.|b.m, fess. lhamee " 
Mo.) "8 25..° 5.4) Pas 0.3 1 0 : 26 -0.5|| 18 |11 13 fo abe O% 


W (2047 3.911455 —0.3 Sa 0) 18 —0.8 AUG ee 5 ..{17 41 0.1 
,15 9 02.-- 4.9) 2°53 0.0 2 18 —0.4 19 005 34/525 06 
Th |21 30 = 3.7/15 35 -0.2 Su 10 —0.6 W jill 52 = 3.91/18 19 0.2 
16 940 4.7). 3 30 0.2 15 -0.1 20 043 3.5/612 * 0.7 
_F /|22 16 3.5/16 15 0.0 06 = —-0.5 Th |12 32  3.8)19 04 0.3 


3 ; 
; M a 

el7>|10 21 45/405 0.4]! 4 4:1|'6 21 - 0.1|| 21 |-1-21 «3.67 33) mos 
Sa /23 05 3.4/16 53 0.2|/ Tu /1245 4.711910 -0.3]| F {1315 3.7/2001 0.3 
18> }11 04° _ 4,3)°4 37 -..0.7|| ~ 5 1126. 4.21)7 36°- o.2|| 22 1206 3.8861) Ole 
Su |23.55 3.3/17 33. 0.3|| W |13 42 4.4/20 14 —0.2|| Sa |1405 36/2059 0,2 
19° |11 49 | 4.1/5 10 0.9|| 6 1223 42) 846 ‘o2/| 23 | 256 41) 952 4 
M }.. ., <../18 22 0.5|| Th |14 39 . 4.2/21 12 -0.2/! Su |15 04 3.5/2152 . 0.0 
20) 042 33/5 54. - 1.1] 371320 4.3/9 47~ o.1|| 24 | 356 | 43/10 48. Od 
Tu |12 34 3.9119 21 0.6/| F |15 38 39/2205 -0.3/|. M |16 13  3.5/22 43 —0.2 
Bie e279 63-3)'7. 22. 1:21) 81 4 17) 4511042. 0.0]|..25. | 4 58. fel ae eee 
W |13 19 3.8/20 21 0.6|| Sa |16 36 3.8/22 53 -0.3|| Tu |17 22 3.6|23 37 —0.3 
Borba 26316) 8 42 - 91.1) -9 | 5 1-1 4.6li1 33) —0.1]| 96° | S155: = BO “4 
Th |14 09 =3.8/21 14 = 0.5||_ Su |17 31 3.8/23 38. «~—0.3|| W |18 22 3.8/12 37. —0.5 
BriesO2 6 37/941 0.8]| “to | 5.59. 4.7), ..|| 27 | 649 521038 —O5 
“F {1504 3.7/22 00 0.3|| M {18 21 3.7/12 21 -—0.2|| Th |1919 4.0113 32 —0.8 
24/354 40/1032 O.5/| 11 |644 4.8/0 23 —o02|! 28 | 741 54/130 —o.7 
Sa |16 04 3.8/2242 0.1] Tu |19 06 3.7/13 08 —0.3|| F |2013 4.41/14 24 —10 
25°] 445 44/1121 —0.2/| 12 | 724. 4.8) 108, —0.2|| 29 | 835 54] 225 1408 
Su |17 02 .3.9/23 25 —0.1|| W |19 48 3.7/13 53 -0.3|| Sa |2112 42/15 15 =11 
26) 534 48]... ».|]|. 18 4-808. 4.8) 1 61 +0.1/! 30 |-9 32 5.8/3 is —O8 
M 7/1754 - 4.0/12 10 —0.2|| Th |20 30 3.6/14 36 —0.4/| Su |22 12 4.2/16 03 —14 
By | 621 5.1] 0 09° =0.3||- 14 | 8-40. 4.7/2 33° ©.0]| 31 |10 3% 5.1) £ 10> 07 
Tu |18 44 4.1112 59 -0.4|| F |2112 3.5/15 17 -0.3]| M |23 12 43/16 52 —1.0 

28 | 707° 541056 —0.4]/ 15 | 917 45/312 0.1 

W 1932 4.2/13 50 —-0.7|| Sa |21 56 3.4/15 56 —0.3 


29 |754 55,146 -—O0.5|| 16 | 956 4.4) 3 47 0.3 
Th |20 22 4.2/14 39 —0.8|| Su |22 41 3.3/16 32 —0.2 
30 | 844 5.5) 236 —0.6|| 17 |10 34 4.2) 4 21 0.4 
F |2120 4.1/15 29 —0.8|| M {23 25 © 3.3|17 07 0.0 


Tide is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of the 
moon, modified by a similar influence of the sun, which is less in influence because of the distance 
from the attracting body. Tides at most places occur’ twice each day, becoming each day later by half 
an hour to an hour and a half. The rising of the tide is called the flood tide and the falling the 
ebb tide. Tides do not always rise to the same height. At new and full moon the range is increased 
(spring tides) while at the moon’s quadrature the range is decreased (neap tides). The rise and fall 
of the tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) and decreased when 
the, moon is in apogee (farthest from the earth). 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
GE PT i Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
To be added cr subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 810-813. 


Dy 6 L Island, P. dd eT) Portland, M ee bi 
- the eS SRS 9 0. eague- Island, Pa... ..a ortland, Me.. wie 
eel Md 9 15||Marblehead, Mass : 2 40||Portsmouth, N. H.....add| 2 55 
Atlantic City, N 1 £0||/Miami-Beach, Fla. 0 15|| Poughkeepsie, .add| 4 35 
Baltimore, Md 11 00)|Nahant, Mass. ... 2 45||Providence, R. TI. sub.| 0 55 
Bar Harbor, Me 2 15||Nantucket, Mass. . i 3 35||Richmond, Va.........add| 8 30 
Beaufort, 0 35||Newark, N. J.........add| 0 50}|Rockaway Inlet, N. Y..sub.| 0 35 
Block Is. Hbr., R. 1 00||New Bedford, Mass...sub.| 0 55|)/Rockland, Me......... add| 2 20 
Boston, Mass. 2 45||Newburyport, Mass...add| 3 25 Rockport, Mass....... add| 2 35 
Bridgeport, Conn 2 55||New Haven, Conn.....add| 2 50|/Salem, Mass.......... add} 2 40 
Bristol, 0 55||New London, Conn....add| 1 10}|Sandy Hook, N. J.....sub.| 0°35 
Cape May, N. J. 0 45||Newport, R. I........ sub 1 05)|Savannah, Ga......... add| 0 20 
Charleston, S. C @ 30|| Norfolk, Va..... ...-4 add} 0 55/|Southport, N. C.......sub.| 0 30 
sport, Me......... 2 25|| Norwich, Conn...,.... add] 1 50//Viney’d Hav'n, Mass...add} 2 55 
Gloucester, Mass...... add| 2 40/|Old-Pt. Comfort, Va...add| 0 20)|Washington, D. C.....add| 12 25 
Hell Gate, N. Y....... add|, 2 00||Philadelphia, Pa....... add] 6 05//Watch Hill, R. I......sub,| © 05 
Tale of Shoals, N. H....add| 2°35/|/Plymouth, Mass....... add] 2 55)/West Point, N. Y..... add| 3 25 
Jacksonville, Fla......- add! 1 25||Point Lookout, Md....addl 5 00/|Wilmington, N. C.....add! 2-15 
: AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 

Piaces Feet | Ins. Places Feet | Ins. Places Feet | Ins. 

ate 12 7 Mobile, Ala....... 1 6 San Diego, Calif... 4 2 

Pasion Ma... | 1 1 ||New London, Conn.| _ 2: 7 {|Sandy Hook, N.J..| 4 7 

Boston Mass.....- 9 6 New Orleans, La...| See Note San Francisco, Calif. 3 11 

Charleston, 8. C.. - 5 1 Newport, R. I..... 3 6 |/Savannah, Ga...... 7 5 

Colon, Panama,... 0 il New York, N. Y... 4 5 ||Seattle, Wash...... Z rid 

Bastport, Me..:... 18 2 |/QlaPé. Comfort, Va. 2 8 Tampe. Fla. o-e-| 2 10 

re 1 adelphia, Pa... SDs Gan 
Be ee te 1 4 ||Portland, Me...... 8 11 


Key West, Fla..... 


Note—At New Orleans, 


hes at low river s é 
RiThe Ag ee the world are reported in the Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New 


i r a combination of certain astronomical conditions, it is possible for the tide 
be tina Basin ts rise 53) feet from low water, The mean range of Calais, Maine, is 20 feet but a 


Tange in excess of 23 feet can be expected each month. 


the periodic rise and fall of the tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi 
tage and zero at high river stage. 


eae ee eee a ee Pe Oe ey Se ey, Vee ae Oe 
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: sana Eatitude amd Longitude of United States Cities 


é 
# 
es 


> Pay iar ° a ae ° 
rdeen, §. D......... -| 45 27 31) 98 29 Loe: Seer 
Abilene, oe Aca oe Aas 32 27 05 | 99 43 5 i Seo Mathes eee S 
Akron, Ohio Wiewa re cleaeh ? 41 05 00 81 30 44 Pa. .2- 
Alamosa, Colo 37 28 10 | 105 52 00 || Corning, N. Y. 
' Albany, Ga......... eyes ae Corpus, Christi, 4 
mapaneing ee N 35 05 01 | 106 39 05 creat 94 z 
andria, La 31 18 33 | 92 26 47 112 19 
Allentown, Pa 40 36 11 | 75 28 06 06 47 
3 Altoona, Pa 40 30 55 78 24 03 84 iL 
arillo, Tex. , 35 12 27 | 101 50 04 0 
popes Ind. .-| 40 06 27 85 40 43 100 53 
Ann bor, Mich. Rashes es 42 16 59 83 44 52 14 59 
35 35 42 82 33 26 17 10 
38 28 36 82 38 23 93 37 OC 
33 57 34 83 22 39 83 02 5; 
39 19 38 82 06 09 98 51 29 
33 45 10 84 23 37 102 7 : 
39 21 32 74 25 53 100 O01 : 
44 05 51 70 13 40 85 23 
33 28 20 81 58 00 a 
44 18 53 69 46 29 78 45 
30 16 09 97 44 37 90 40 08 
3 20 33 | 118 19 38 92 06 24 
Sieceae Pie | REE A a ee 
‘akersfield, Calif......... 
Baltimore Md esbeeb cates 39 17 26 | 76 36 45 88 32 30 
Bangor, Me.........---- 44 48 13] 68 46 18 115 32 
PATER, Vibe. wavs vee 44 11 50] 72 30 10 76 13 19 
Baton Rous yet 2 ee -| 30 26 58 91 11 00 99 2425 | 
Battle Grosks seek. -| 42 18 58 85 10 48 79 50 59 
Bay City, Mich 43 36 83 15 115 45 3 
Beaumont, Tex. 30 05 20 | 94 06 09 76 48 
Beckley, W. Va. 37 46 36] 81 11 27 106 29 11 | 
Belington, W. Va. ‘| 39 01 31 |! 79 56 08 114 53 39 
Bellefonte, Pa. weese+| 40 54 48 77 46 41 77 32 29 
éllingham, Wash... 02 | 122 28 36 97 52 35 
Bemidji Minn........... 94 57 80 04 57 
[-32}0 UK 0) 9: See eee es 121 18 50 87 03 18 
Big Spring, Tex 101 28 38 128 05 30 © 
Billings, Mont........-..+ 108 30 124 09 46 
Binghamton, N. Y 75 54 47 87 34 21 
irmingham, Ala 86 80 08 50 
Bismarck, N. 100 47 17 71 09 18 
Blairsville, Pa 79 15 96 47 18 
Beerunaton, | Til 88 59 32 83 41 33 
Blythe, Calif 114 35 87.40 31 
Blytheville, Ark. ‘ 89 54 25 79 46 06 
Bolse, dato cor U6 AL 58 ; 81 52 06 
Boulder City, Nev...) ..: 35 58 47 | 114 49 58 || mone Smith AP: Meee ey esa 
Bowling Green, Ky....... 36 59 41 | 86 26 33 || Fort Worth, Tex......... 32 44 55 | 97 19 44 
Bradenton, Fla.......-... 29 42 | 82 34 17 || Frankfort. Ky........+--. 38 11 51| 84 52 42 
Brainerd, Minn... ....... 94 12 00 || Franklin, Pa.............. 41 23 54} 79 49 38 
Bridgeport, Conn... .... 73 11 22 || Fresno, Calif........-2.-.5. 36 44 12 | 119 47 il 
Bristol, Tenn. reas 82 11 04 || Gadsden, Ala............., 34 00 57| 86 00 41 
Brownsville, ‘Tex. 97 29 58 || Gainesville, Fla........---. 29 3 
Bu a. ainesville, Fia........-<.. 8 56 82 19 19 
= pear exes <i e Ren, Ohio rots .| 38 48 32 p 82 12 12 
Buckhannon, W. Va. . 80 13 42 ||G aa Gey. 4 Set hae Sa _ Sie 94 47-48 
Buffalo, N. Y...... . 52 52 | 78 52 21 Gstcenine Pa. wt : 3 ce 3 ” eH = 
Burley, Idaho..........-- : 113 47 46 || Gila Bend, Ariz.. .! | 82 56 51 | 112 42 58 
Benen Rarer ves «5 : 91 06 16 || Glendive, Mont. . 47 06 42 | 104 43 02 
Perea as 2 133 a3 48 || Glens Fails, N.Y 43 18 36 | 73 38 30 
Ons Dil Se so eee Glenville, re 38 00 | 80 50 i3 
Butte, Mont. 2. 1.12111! 11S $2211 1) Geet eae oo | a 
Canonsburg, Pa 80 11 14 || Grana G PUATiBn Goole 
Canton, Ohio 81 22 37 Grand are D. Sosa re $3 Bt 1 Se 74 
Caribou, pee ween eye ee eee 4 a Grand Island, Neb......... 40 55 33 | 98 20 23 
Carlsbad, No MoS !: oe 104.18. 47 Grand Junction, Colo...... 39 04 06 | 108 33 54 
{ Casper, Wey. . 106 19 22 Grand Rapids, Mich....... 42 58 03 85 40 13 
Gnambersburg. Pa: 77 30 41 Grantesville, W. Va......... 38 55 30 81 05 44 
Gheceatee rr 77 39 41 || Great Falls, Mont 05 done 47 29 33 | 111 18 23 
Guaeitte an : SF aecae Greely, Colo ‘olo -+.| 40 25 28 | 104 41 26 
Charleston, $..0....2222 23 *9 55 53 Green Bay, Wis. . -.| 44 30 48 | 88 00 50 
Charleston; W.Va 81 37 52 Creensbarenne. ++| 86 04 17 79 47 25 
Charlotte, N.G...3.0. 0: 80 50 45 Greene: re 1 3o eo | ee 
Charlottesville, Va...) )//] 38 01 52 78 28 50 Greenville, ne m ae 20 20 83 34 rT 
Chattanooga, Penny sce. 35 02 41 85 18 32 || Gre d, Miss a 82 24 0 
Cheboygan, Mich 84 28 38 ee weo age s+++.] 33 31 05 90 10 55 
Chester, W. Va. 30 33 45 Grove City, Pa 41°09 35 | 80 05 13 
Saree Wen 189 33 43 || Gulfport, Miss 30 22 04 | 89 05 36 
@hloagor Mkts. cu ic ccs 87 38 22 reece, Res 39 48 07 78 58 55 
Childress, Tex. 100 12 29 Hartford, ¢ if age bes mt 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 84 30 35 || Hastings’ Ni 41 46 72 40 49 
Clarksburg, W.Va 80 20 38 Hattiesburg: wias 31 19 40 39 17 32 
flearfield, Pa...... 
Sleveland, Ohio. 2 ai at op || Bas Neat i 3 8 | 18 Go ae 
Coatesville, Pa...... 11.2! 75 49 02 Ticker Mane Beem 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 104 49 16 || Hobbs N. a re 25 son a 20 
‘olum 6 5 
Columbia, Boe. 76 30 03 || Hones ere, > 48 07 29 | ‘er $0 27 
Columbia, 8. GC... 025012 1, Tex 
Columbus, Gak Bac 84 39 By Bonen ae be 40 28 os 98 a Es 
Columbus, Miss.......... 88 25 33 || Huntington, W. Va.. 25 12 


Columbus, Ohio..... 2.12! 83 00 17 |! Huntsville, ‘Ala. 


pore eeee 


MeCook, Ne 
Medford, Ore 


Mam Tex. 


Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Monroe, La 


! Monterey, Calif... - 


Montgomery, Al: 
Montpelier, Vt 
Montrose, Col 
Morgantown; 
Moundsville, Ww. Vo. 


Lati- 
tude 

° 3 wa 
44 21 43 
38 25 54 
38 03 11 
41 39 12 
43 29 39 
40 37 18 
39 46 07 
41 39 37 
38 32 12 
40 20 00 
42 14 43 
32 17 

39 03 

35 36 48 
30 19 44 
42 05 45 
46 54 27 
41 12 09 
40 19 35 
85 50 14 
37 05 26 
42 17 29 
48 11 45 
39 04 56 
46 08 44 
30 02 48 
24 33 30 
35 11 20 
41 55 40 
27 31 00 
40 11 37 
42 13 32 
35 57 39 
40 25 11 
30 13 24 
45 19 47 
37 59 06 
30 13 45 
28 02 34 
40 02 25 
42 44 Ol 
27 30 22 
36 10 20 
35 35 40 
40 18 58 
47 14 14 
42 42 16 
46 25 05 
44 05 49 
47 03 54 
40 35 46 
38 02 50 
37 02 31 
40 48 59 
34 44 42 
45 39 50 
41 08 15 
33.46 14 
34 03 15 
38 14 47 
33 35.05 
37 24 51 
32 50 12 
43 04 23 
42 59 28 
46 49 35 
44 09 49 
40 45 38 
30 18-38 
30 46 35. 
39 25 00 
37 43 53 
40 33 17 
39 08 24 
43 09 15 
39 54 00 
34 55 55 
31 14 28 
40 12.02 
42 19 33: 
35 08 46 
37 18 15 
32 21 57 
25 46 37 
31 59 54 
46 24 34 
38 23 36 
45 39 19 
88 26 04 
43 02 19 
44 58 57 
48 14 09 
46 52 23 
30 41 36 
37 38 26 
41 30 31 
32 30 02 
36 35 44 
32 22 33 
44 15 36 
38 28 44 
39 37 41 
39 55/06 


= a ae ee Se Ve ae oe eee 


Lon 
tu a 


City 


Nashvill 


New Bedford, Mass 
New Castle, Ind... 
New ae, Conn. 


Qaden, Utah... + es 
ensbur; Bp NOR RU tates 
nae ah. Pa ae aR WE cami 
oma, , Git , OKL 
Omaha, Neb. gece ah 2 arate te tht 
Orlando, Bia. . cisz./asi Gate tare 


Palm § Bac} 
Fann SP spiines alif, 


IPGROS, Lek, He cias.ctate Ss alte 
Pendleton, Oreja... ve sae sins 
Pensacola, Fla..........-.+ 
Peoria, Il 


Pitcairn, Pa.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa... é 
Pocatello, Idaho.......... 
Pomeroy, Ohio............ 
Ponca City, Okla.......... 
POFPtALE)) Piacriese areal oie 
Port:Huron, Mich......... 


Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Prescott, Ariz... 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Providence, R. I 
Provincetown, Mass. 


Reading: Pai .t o. wid awe 6 
Red Bluff, Calif...... 
Reno, Nev.... 
Richmond, Va. 
Ripley, W. Va. 
Roanoke, Va.. 
Rochester, Min 
Rochester, N. Y.... 
Rooekford,, TU. Lab ycisletee sisi 
Rock Springs, Wyo........ 
Rocky Mount, N. C....... 
Ros wellio Nin dV. vie-conre wisteretale a 
Sacramento, Calif....:.... 
Saginaw, Mich 
St. Joseph, Mo 
St. Louis, Mo.. 


Salina, Kans os 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 
San Angelo, Tex........... 
San Antonio, Tex APR cr er) 
San Bernardino, Calif...... 
San Diego, Calif........... 
San Francisco, Calif........ 
San Jose, (LAT a. 
San Luis Obispo, Calif.. * 
Santa Barbara, Calif. . 
Santa Fe, N. M 
Sarasota, Fla.. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Savannah, Ga........ 
Scottsbluff, Neb....... ay 
BOTANtON, PAs te ic.ntein serene 
Seattle,” W ashy - 27). 2 sie pe 
Sheboygan, Wis........... 
Sheffield, Ala. 2 


a ae a hil 
__ Geographic Postiong El antude Wid Longitude of U. S. Cities 


Lati- 
tude 


s5 


Lon: 
tude 


° 
. 
2 
3 


IO 
bere) 
aod 


QrIDo~I— 


QASaNSSNASRSaSoee 
SESSSR RA ENTShSSNaw 


PRENESSSRSSSGRSSASNS 


1) 
J 


35 


a ee Pes > 


iE ek ste ees 
Bity, lowa. . 22.05 
Si Dein dye ees 


nemeeoeuese | ae 


_ 


btertetd 


SSESLESLCSSSBAS 


PSBSESRLSVERSSARVRRSR OAS * 


oo 
a 


° 
40 
32 
42 
43 
39 
41 
41 
34 
44 
38 
47 
39 
42 
39 


Littl aed 
Nor 


wore 


Parne EAUte, Vi Kae Sie ora 


Victoria, Tex...........:; 
Virginia, Minn,.. 


North 


i 


Position of the Center of Population 


Wichita, Kan. 

Wichita Falls, Tex........- 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.......... 
Williamsburg, Pa... 
Williamsport, Pa.......... 
Willisten, N.Dls.5.5 . 24: = 
Willmar, Minn 


ja ia Seth line hy Gil aig tals hs cee Re ep ine a nen 


~ sR as BO 


sEIsISeuez essa Seesssaeverse 


RORABES LS LESKSSSSESSSESSERSLIISR 


-_ 
SSSSASSSE5ITG 


OO 


- 


Minn... . 
Winslow, Ariz.... 
Winston-Salem, N. <—- 
Winthrop, Wash........... 

¢ (oy XO RS oe er 


SLSBTRSISENELEBRSSEREARLaRAEE 
& 


oe 


Sans S28 
SUvSUVRBotrs SSRNEUESEOP ERS eE NEUES Ses EREE 


Movement in Miles Durin 


'O: West . Preceding Decade 
Year| Lati- |-Longi- |Approximate Location By Important Towns|——M———_ ——_ 
tude tude Direct 
Line | West |North|Souw 
° , ° ° ’ w \, 
1790.7. )/89 16 80/76. 11.12) 23 miles east of Baltimore, MG........, 2. cee elec cnensfeeneesd owe cee one as a 
800. .|39 16° 6/76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md.......... tac. 40.6 | 40, G0 aaa 0.5 
1810. ./39 11 30/77 387 12 ae ae nora by west of Washington, D.C.) 36.9 | 36.5 |...... 5.3 
n Va. bl 

1820. .|39 5.42/78 33 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va............ 50.5: 60) Ie ae 6.78 
1830. .|38 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va...} 40.4 | 39.4 ]...... 9.0 & 
1840. ./389 2 0/80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va........ ..| °55.0 | 64.3 4.7. |e ae 
1850. ./38 59 0/81 19 0/23 miles. southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va...... 54.8: | 54.57 Jee + 
1860. ./39 0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio. .... 80.6 | 80.6 a8 ry 
1870..|39 12 0/83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio...... 44.1-| 42.4 | 13535)0oeee 
1880..|389 4 8/84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.).| 58.1 | 57.4 |...... 9.1 
1890. .|39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind................ 48.6 |. 477 '|5 SUQ ie 
1900../39 9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind............ 14:6 | 14:45) } ops 2.8% 
1910. .|39 10 12/86 32 20|In. the city of Bloomington, Ind.,............. 39.0 | 38.9 067k hae 5 
1920. ./39 10 21/86 43 15)1,9 miles west of Whitehall, Owen County, Ind. 9.8 9.8 0.2: 7)ox ee aa 
1930../39 3 45)87 8 6/2.9 miles northeast of Linton, Greene Co., Ind,.| 23.6 | 22.3 |...... 7.0% 
1940, .}38.56 54/87 22 35|2 miles southeast by east of Carlisle, Indiana...|...... 13.04 os. ale 7.9 ; 

Limits of Continental United States 2 


Cape Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25° 07’, longi- 
tude 81° 05’, The extreme south point of Texas is in 
latitude 25° 50’, longitude 97° 24’. 

The Lake of the Woods projection extends to 
latitude 49° 23’ 04.5” at longitude 95° 09’ 11.6”. 

The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, 
near Eastport, Me., in longitude 66° 57’, latitude 
44° 49’, 

Cape Alava, Washington, extends into the Pacific 
Ocean to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’. 

From the south point of Texas due north to the 
49th parallel, the distance is 1,598 miles. From 


Area, Boundaries 


Area 
Continental United States, 3,022,387 square miles; 
(and area, 2,977,128 square miles); total, including 
Territories and Possessions (597,236 square miles), 
3,619,623 square miles. 


Boundaries and Dependencies 
The United States is bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Gulf_of Mexico, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and Mexico, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean. 
Tt comprises 48 States and the Federal District of 


West Quoddy Head west along the parallel toe 
the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles, ‘These | 
distances are computed to mean sea level, 
The length of the Mexican boundary from the’ 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacifie Ocean is approxi~” 
i 2,013 miles, t 
e length of the northern bounda x 
Alaska, is 3,987 miles. 1 


The geographic. center of the United States is in 
pare County, Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude - 
* e 


ous areas are the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii: 


ence Continental United States. Its “and Hewena 
the Virgin Islands of the United. 


west Pacific. The islands, formerly hel t 
under League of Nations mandates, include ne, 
Admiralty, Bo. Caroline, Gilbert, Marianne, 
Marshall, Pavlau and Voleano chains. 


t 
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SPORTING EVENTS OF 1950 AND RECORDS 


World Series of 1950 
Won by New York Yankees (AL), 4 straight games 


Composite Box Score of Four Games 


NEW YORK YANKEES 


bat... fidg. 
&. ab. fr. h. 2b 3b hr, rbi. bb. so. avs. po. a. e. avg. 
4°14. 2-6 >.0°°:0 +0. 2 2) 0 4420. 27 0 eee 
4~ 14> 2 05 0 2-0 0 2! 0 0148 SiS 
42516545 2-=3-—0)2 "0 1 2 3 1 .200 30 1 Q 41.000 
BAZ) 2 A DL OO OE 2s SS 3.308 8 Seo eee 
4:-45— 0 °20>-0:" O- -0. 0-0 9t = (13386527 ase nen 
3-2-0 0 —0.> 0° 20> OF 0 02 20007 eee pe ks 
P20 (50-0 =-0:- 0 0--- 0 0-0 = 0002-2 ei One 

Se sedi Matar Vicks oe £12 S25 4 A 20 1S 06 70: S33 se ane 
2 a See SR 4—26.5 0556.50) 0-20. -0. O° 532, 4.000 SP aeons 
eas eat aca one A VA6\ 2027 502), Oe We 4 <0 . Oss eS eee ie 

| ASE SEEA Reine geen Lo $é75 8 O00. 00. 0? 0. Pe 0S a eee 
+) Se ae 4-142 2) 4°) 0--0 32 0 2.286 Ti? Bee 
dS SRA See tL 0) 02-0 O-,.0 =-0 0 @°:0 ' 2000. 0. Ae 
oh eee 1-3-0 4-0-0 (0 6 00 025.333) 0) See 
Sa5 Se See ae 25.3720 1°50 <0 30%) O> le 2 25.3385 eee 
ar Ea eee Ty 2 O10. 2 0 720 0. 08 200-0 eeeee 
a SS Sage eas Yr 0 -0 0 0 -0°.0 0 0 05-000 — 0°05 823 
a a Se is 0-0 '0~ 07+0- 0)- 0°. 35-.000 2) a eee 
eights gies s> «ims «7 o-as!a ig alot d 135 11 30 3 1 2 10 13 12) .222 111 ~ 41 2 = .987 
PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES erin fids. 
g. ab. +r. h. 2b 3b hr. rbi. bb. so. avs. po. a. @ avg. 
ES SL Ras Sree 4 35 -0- 4 -1.-°0 _0 0.2 10— (267 86-0 eee 
METEOR 5 As Sc es 4 AF > 0 3--P 0 OF O26 Ree 
a eee 4.47~ 02 (1°). 0-0-0" 1 20 » 2.058 10 2 eee 
0 SE a area Po.0. 1-0 .0. O.:-0- 0.20: 0 000267) Ohare 
MME M AES eit rely CAIs esas sass op 414 1-25. 3:°00,0°50. 0: 2 - 363-28 
ER AP ai ris wa pink OSs a 4 14 4° 45-1] .0° © 0 0» 3. 280) 53052 eee 
i: es 4.14 -7-. 6.2 °F 10- O° 1-52) ieee eee 
EE 0 ois aie Wiew oe ee 4°11 + 0. 2.0 0 ©..0. 2.3 7-2 eee 
OE rr aaa 0-0: 0> 0 2: eh OF ae 000 } 0 0 6 _.000 
Le ee Loe== "0 BO ) 0r, Oo 28 00 1 @ O 1.000 
EST ES AS ee Se OES 0-0: ahr Die NOs senkes, bO: 000 0° 0 O 000 
AME LOSE ate FS Say: B's (o's acs Sars 2-- 1°00 “0-0. 0 0) 0 - 2. 000 ieee 
SURES etx ale aiaics sits nas e's 4 14% T= 820 “0, 8 -“¥ 2 Ll - 12 28 Se ee 
Petworth, 2D. ss a ee se iL 0-0. 0-0. 0° 0- 0 ..0.°0)*.000 Oa fe ae 
SARE GWEN cop eile tive 2 ob oe owes 324-0. 1° 0-20-00 0" 1," 250} Pee ieee 
ee 2.0; OF O-. 0 .0 0 --0'- 0 “0 — 2000) (O43 Bae 
Se ea ere 2 2 0 0 0 0 6-020 1 00 0 0 O -000 
a SS ee a es 3, 0 0.0 @--0: 0 - O°] 0 (000°. 1 See 
SURMETAUTIS TY aycon'e ss das ev ne 12 010-000: (80-0 0) 000" 0 eae 
ERASE yo ii so aickv ip sneVels ee 0.6/0 1 0 60 0 Oo 0 0 0 1) 8) 000 0 0 0 .000 
OE. SEE Say Cees 128°--.5>-26°26 9 2- °@. 3 917% 24° 5.203: 1072 38a 


aRan for Seminick in seventh inning of second game; ran for Goliat in ninth inning of third game; 
truck out for Konstanty in eighth inning of fourth game. 


bFlied out for Konstanty in eighth inning of first game; was intentionally walked for Silvestri in 
inth inning of second game; hit fielder’s choice in ninth inning of third game. 


eWalked for Roberts in tenth inning of second game; ran for Seminick in ninth inning of fourth 
ame, 


dRan for Sisler in ninth inning of fourth game. 
eStruck out for Roberts in ninth inning of fourth game. 
fan for Brown in eighth inning of third game. - 


COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 


EPEC Toran, = Gis Sw Sidls + 9.0 opis oot ne =2 1 1 1 0 3 0 1 1 1 —ll1 
ETS S CS ee eee 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 2 0 —5 
PITCHING SUMMARY 
ee ip h r. er. bb. so. hb wp. w. Ik pet. era 
Lire 3g 26-002 od +8) - 0. ORL O00n aoe 
2 1 10% T PONE 2 a 7 0 OP ae a Loe ee 
Oe & 9 902 82-9 OM UB ORs OO On ORO ara 
place Spartan & 1-0 05-4: 0" :-0- 50.2 eee 
1, O05. 983600 7 B20, At ETS 0 eee eee 
a O15 S02 4 oS > 1S 8s eure 
Pee 196 ge ae ll >? O02 Ora ee CAO eee 
y -aiae Siges © I it=i2 ..2 23:5 (0-020) lS 000 raarae 
TO rn, Peo a QE 16 SO ORT OY Ore: 7 OCU eam ne: 
Ero Ne Phem nt geek Doh Oro. Wa | aso One ee 000 27.00 


Runs batted in—Coleman 3, Woodling, DiMaggio 2, Berra 2, Brown, Bauer, Ashburn, Sisler, Goliat. 
nerifices—Rizzuto, Raschi, Roberts, Waitkus, Seminick 2, Heintzelman, Jones. Stolen bases—Hamner, 
izzuto. Double plays—Johnson, Coleman and Hopp; Rizzuto, Coleman and Eopp; Mize and Berra; 
oleman, Rizzuto and Mize; Hamner and Waitkus. Left on bases—New York 33, Philadelphia 26. 
Gt by pitcher—By Konstanty (DiMaggio); by Fore (Ennis). Umpires—Jocko Conlan (N); Bill 
feGowan (A); Dusty Boggess (N); Charlie Berry (A); Al Barlick (N); Bill McKinley (A). Attendances 
-30,746 (first game); 32,660 (second game); 64,505 (third game); 68,098 (fourth game). Time of 
ames—2:17 (first game); 3:06 (second game); 2:35 (third game); 2:05 (fourth game). 


FIRST GAME 
Shibe Park, Philadelphia, Pa., October 4 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


ab. Srp dix 7 BO. 
3 0 1 % %\P 
3 0 a 0 Ze oe 
a 0 0 7 0 0 
2 9 0 3 0 0 
4 0 0 vf 0 0 
0 0 0 3 0 0 
4 1 1 0 Oo 0 
0 0 0 0 o- oO 
4 0 2 5 0 0 
4 0 0 i 2 0 
3 0 1 0 3 0 
31 1 5 27 7 0 

PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES 
ab. moe. Eke SO. a. e. 
3 0 0 2 0 
4 0 13) 2 0 0 
4 0 0 3 0 0 
3 (1) tt) 4 0 0 
4 3 0 1 4 3 1 
Hamner, ss : 3 tt) 0 0 1 0 
Seminick, c. a 3 0 1 1 1 it) 
Goliat, 2b....... 3 0 0 3 2 0 
Koostanty, p.... 2 (9) 0 1 0 0 
Whitman........ 1 0 0 0 o.|-0 
Meyer, D...c 5: 0 0 0 0 1 0 
sFotalx.... > 3% < 29 0 2 27 10 1 

a—Flied out for Konstanty in eighth. 

New York ... ~ 0 08 0 Lt 0 0 0 0 O—t 
Philadelphia . ..0 0000 00 0 0-0 


Run batted in—Coleman. 


Two-base hit—Brown. Sacrifices—Rizzuto, Ras- 
chi. Left on bases—New York 9, Philadelphia 3. 
Bases on balls—Off Konstanty 4 (Woodling 2, 
DiMaggio 2); Raschi 1 (Waitkus). Struck out—By 
Rasehi 5 (Seminick, Sisler 2, Goliat, Konstanty). 
Hits—Off Konstanty 4 in 8 innings, Meyer lini. 
Losing pitcher—Konstanty. 


Umpires—Jocko Conlan (NL), plate; Bill Mc- 
Gowan (AL), first. base; Dusty Boggess (NL), sec- 

ond base; Charlie Berry (AL), third base; Al 
Barlick (NL); left field foul line; Bill McKinley 
(AL), right field foul line. Time of game—2:17. 
Attendance—30,746. 


How runs were scored—The sole run of the game 
was scored in the fourth inning of a pitchers’ duel. 
Brown hit a two-base hit down the left field line, 
advanced to third on Bauer's fly to center, and 
scored after the catch of Coleman’s fly to left 
field. Raschi grounded out to Jones. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 30,746; total net 
receipts, $160,130.28; Commissioner’s share, $24,- 
019.54; players’ share, $81,666.44; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $54,444.30. 


SECOND GAME 


Shibe Park, Philadelphia, Pa., October 5 


NEW YORK. YANKEES 
ab 


i r. h. po. a. e. 

Woodling, If..... 5 0 2 2 0 0 

Rizzuto, ss. 4 0 0 2 1 0 

§ 0 1 vé 0 0 

5 1 1 3 0 0 

4 0 1 6 0 0 

1 ty) 0 0 2 0 

4 0 2 0 ty) 0 

1 0 Oe 0 0 

5 0 1 1 0 0 

Coleman, 2b. 3 1 ul 5 6 0 

Reynolds, p...... 3 0 1 1 2 0 

Motels cleo «<> 40 2 10 30 il 0 
PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES 

ab. r. h,. po. a. e. 

Waltkus, 1b..... 4 0 2 8 0 0. 

Ashburn, cf.,.... 5 0 2 4 0 0 

Sisler, If..... 5 0 0 3 0 0 

Ennis, rf. 4 0 0 1 0 0 

Jones, 3b. 4 0 0 3 0 0 

Hamner, ss. 3 0 2 2 2 0 

Seminick, c. 2 0 Oo. 6 0 Q 

aCaballero 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Silvestri, ¢....... 0 0 0) 1 0 QO 

bWhitman....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Gy aa 0 0 0 1 0 0 

% i 4 1 1 2 2 0 

Roberts, p....... 2 0 0 0 0 0 

LEGO Ik Sig's ino o's 0 0 0 0 0 0 

oie bie 670 6 33 1 7 30 4- 90 


See 000000 1 
iladelphia ms 2 i ae 


2 
erts, Ennis, S ); Rober | 
Reynolds 2, Johnson). pitch + 
Losing pitcher—Roberts. 4 
Umpires—Bill Meio Gu) plate; Dusty Bog- - 
gess (NL), first base; Cha: lie Berry {au second — 


base; Jocko Conlan (NL), tic bans 
(AL), left field foul line; Al Barkick “Ny, right — 
sels ‘foul line. Time of game—3:06. tendance— — 

+6 

How runs were scored—Yankees’ first run was 
scored in the second inning. fe Fao a ou’ * oo A 
man walked after a full count. , 
first pitch down the right field fine ae bit 
Coleman beghin gl ‘ third. Coleman Prom aS ‘ 
Woodling’s single to cep short. Rizzuto flied out 
to Ashburn. The piiiies: only run was scored 
in the fifth. Goliat singled to second and was 
safe on Coleman’s throw to first. Roberts popped — 
out to Reynolds on an attempted bunt. At 3 and 
2, Waitkus hit a high bounder over Coleman’s - 
head for a single, Goliat taking third, and scoring 
after the catch of Ashburn’s liner to left field. 
Sisler fouled out to Mize. First Yankee at bat in 
the tenth inning, Joe DiMaggio broke the deadlock © 
with a home_run into the left field stands. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 32,660; total net re- 
ceipts, $171,143.36; Commissioner's’ share. e, $25, <3 
671.50; players’ share, $87,283.12; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $58,188. Ry 


Two-game eclanenet ‘attendance: 63,406; total 
net receipts, $331,273.64; Commissioner’s ‘share 
$49,691.04; players” share, $168,949.56; clubs’ and _ 
leagues’ share, $112,633.04. 


THIRD GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., October 6 


PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES 

ab, i 

Waitkus, 1b... ae 
Ashburn, ef 
Jones, 3b. 
Ennis, rf. . 
Sisler, If... . 
Mayo, If 


Seminick, 6... .0. 
Gollat, 2b 


Bloodworth, 2b... 
Heintzelman, p... 
Konstarty, p.... 
aWhitman....... 
MGVEr Dissent 


* 
Bl cocccomamHnmdnon 


oo ‘ 

i) | SCHONCOUCNP OHS WHO 
| ~ 

wo} COONSORONOHONOO: 


1 wl coppccooHooHooo”™ 
~] coccocomHoccooo® 


ab 


4 


wl roscosococosoHH’ 
ge 
2 


| COM ROSCOE OW. 


Rizzuto, ss..... : ' 
Coleman, 2b 


cBrown 
dJensen 


Ferrick, p 
Mize, 1b 


ig | NVNPPROKROOCHWWHERW? 
| SROWRNOOCOCOH-E 


-_ 
al pmooooooooHnown?” | i) | COCCCOmM OO HMM mmP 
leo} 


el ccooscoeecoosces® 


27 
*Two out when winning run scored, | 
aHit into fielder’s choice for Konst 
bRan for Goliat in ninth. stan ee 
cSafe on error for Bauer in eighth, 
dRan for Brown in eighth. 

Philadelphia |....,.... 0.0 20. 0 Oa 

New "York! ssc . s.te 00100604 


Runs batted in—Coleman 2, Sisler, Goliatu. - 


i 
w 


i pel eal 


hits—Ennis, Hamner. Stolen Basses 
ie Wo oe 2; aa al 


shburn 3, Seminick, Jones); Meyer 
Maiitealinen 3 (Johnson 2 ‘Lopat). 


Meyer 3 Ferrick 1 
1, Winning A aa ones i ceo pitcher— 
eyer, 


fry (AL) st | Boggess (NL), 


plate; Charlie 
first base; Jocko Conlan (NL), second 


McGowan (AL), third base; Al Barlick |. 
yi Tet field foul 1 line; Bill McKinley (AL), right- 


eld foul line. Time of game—2.35. Attendance— 
64,505 


How runs were scored—The Yankees’ first score 
came in the third inning. With Mapes and Lopat 
Out, Rizzuto walked, stealing second on the first 
tech to Coleman, and going on to third when 
eminick’s throw hit in front of second. Rizzuto 
: epg! when Coleman singled into left field. Cole- 
was out on his try for second on his hit. 
The Phillies tied the game with one run in the 
sixth. With two out, Ennis hit the first pitch for 
a double to right and scored on Sisler’s single to 
ay Sisler was picked off first on Berra’s throw 
Mize following Hamner’s attempted bunt. In the 
seventh the Phillies scored again. Hamner singled 
Over second base. Seminick sacrificed. Goliat 
_ Singled to right field, scoring Hamner. Heintzel- 
man sacrificed to Lopat; Waitkus flied to Bauer. 
‘The Yankees again tied the score with one run in 
the eighth: Woodling, batting for Lopat, popped 
out to short; Rizzuto grounded to Jones, Cole- 
Berra and DiMaggio walked, filling the 
. Coleman scored when Hamner fumbled 
Brown’s infield hit. Mize fouled out to Jones. The 
winning Yankee run was scored in the ninth. 
“With two out, Woodling hit to Bloodworth, reached 
second on Rizzuto’s single to Bloodworth, and 
scored on Coleman's single to center. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 64,505; total net re- 
ceipts, $309,040.35; Commissioner’s share, $46,- 
356.05; players’ share, Bot 610.58; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $105,073. 


Three-game totals—Paid attendance, - 127,911; 
fotal net receipts, $640,313.99; Commissioner’s 
share, $96,047.09; players’ share, $326,560.14; 
¢lubs’ and leagues’ ghare, $217,706.76. 


FOURTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Octoher 8 


PHLADELPHIA PHILLIES 


ab. r: h. po. a. e, 
3 0 ] 9 1 0 
4 0 0 3 0 0 
4 1 2 0 4 0 
3 0 1 1 0 0 
4 0 0 z 0 0 
0 1 0 0 0 0 
4 0 r 2 2 0 
4 0 0 3 1 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
4 0 x 4 4 1 
0 0 0 0 0 i) 
74 0 1 0 1 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 

34 Ree Ta 2a 13 1 


Tae 4 oe Se eS 


Sporting Events—World Series of 1950; Attendance 
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NEW YORK YANKEES 


ab. fr. hi? pa, a. G- 
4 i 2 4 0 1 
4 0 0 i ae 0 
4 2 2 10 0 0 
3 1 2 1 0 0 
3 0 1 5 1 0 
1 0 0 1 1 0 
3 1 1 0 1 1 
1 0 0 it) 0 0 
Bauer, rf 3 0 0 1 0 0 
SO eraBe er ein, 3 0 0 2 3 9 
P nearer ae 3 0 0 1 0 0 
Reyto GES. s ce 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Poetal.c >... 32 5°) 8 PRs 2 
aStruck out for earner, in eighth. 
bRan for Sisler in ninth 
cRan for Seminick in ninth, 
dStruck out for Roberts in ninth. 
Philadelphia ......... 0 60-0°0 00 6 0 2-2 
New!) Yorkies see 200 0 0 3-0 0° x—5 
Runs batted in—Berra 2, DiMaggio, Brown, 
Bauer. 


Two-base hits—Jones, DiMaggio. Three-base hit 
—Brown. Home run—Berra, Double Plays—Mize 
and Berra; Coleman, Rizzuto and Mize. Left on 
bases—Philadelphia 7, New York 4. Bases on balls 
—Off Ford 1 (Waitkus). Struck cate, Ford 7 
(Sisler, Ashburn, Goliat, Jones, Hamner 2, Cabal- 
lero) ; Konstanty 3, (Ford 2, DiMaggio): epnoiie 
1 (Lopata). Hits—Off Miller 2 in %% inning, Kon- 
stanty 5 in 635, Roberts 1 in 1, ‘Ford 7 in. 835, 
Reynolds 0 in 1, . Hit by pitcher—By Boketgn 
eapeelo) by ‘Ford (Ennis). Wild pitech—Miller. 
Winning pitcher—Ford. Losing piteher—Miller, 


Umpires—Charlie Berry (AL), plate; Jocko Con- 
lan (NL), first base; Bill McGowan (AL), second 
base; Dusty Boggess (NL), third base; Bill Me- 
Kinley (AL), left field foul line; Al Barlick NL), 
right field foul line. Time of game—2:05, Attend- 
ance—68,098. 


How runs were scored—First two Yankee runs 
were scored in the first inning. Woodling singled to 
second, advanced to second base on Rizauto’s sacri- 
fice grounder to Jones. Berra singled to right field, 
scoring Woodling. Berra reached third on a wild 
pitch, scoring on DiMaggio’s double to right. Mize 
grounded out’ to Goliat. Brown was thrown out 
by Goliat. The Yankees scored three more runs 
in the sixth. With a 3 and 2 count, Berra hit a 
home run into the lower right field stands, Di- 
Maggio went to first when hit by a pitch, reaching 
second when Mize was thrown out by: Goliat, back- 
ing up Waitkus, DiMaggio scored on Brown's 
triple to deep right center. Brown scored after 
Sisler’s one-hand catch of Bauer’s liner to the 
left field barrier. Coleman popped out to Hamner. 
The Phillies’ two runs were both scored in the 
ninth. Jones singled to left center. Ennis was 
hit by a pitch. Sisler (with Johnson running) 
grounded to Coleman who threw to Rizzuto forcing 
Ennis. Hamner struck out. Jones and Johnson 
scored when Woodling dropped Seminick’s drive to 
center. (Mayo ran for Seminick)) Goliat singled to 
left and Mayo took second. Lopata, batting for 
Roberts, struck out. 


Statistics—Paid- attendance, 68,098; total net 
receipts, $313,355.04; Commiissioner’s share, $47,- 
003.26; players’ share, ~ $159,811.07; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $106,540.71. 


Four-game totals—Paid attendance, 196,009; 
total net receipts, $953,669.03; Commissioner’s 
share, $143,050.35; players’ pou eee 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $324,247.4 


World Series Attendance 


S Atten, | Repts. 


24 


Beh 


1377 
i 69; 365 
7|281,510}1,128,995 
6!286,67211.173.794 


Receipts for 1948-1950 do not include fees for 
(since 1946). goes to players’ pension fund. 


[4 
5 
.| 6 
vay 
.| 4 
5 


and Receipts Since 1921 


Yr. G|Atten. _ Repts. 


L. <Ghieago, ] 
L,-Cin'nati, 
Detroit, 


1948|Clevei’d,A.L,-Boston, N.L. 
1949|N. Y., A. L-B’klyn, N. 1. 
1950'N. Y., A. L.-Phila., N, L..| 4!196,009 


Tadio and television rights: Broadcast) 


sey___SporingBoonte—AmercenLengue Standings 1950 


American League Records in 1950 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


= 2 
| 2s} |° |e 
sale alesislel «| 
Els] o =| 8 E 
o| 9/3 3| 51.2 
Z\ain al aE a 
New York. |—|11/13|14}14/14/17)15/98 -636 
Detroit... .|11/—/12} 9}13]16]17|17/95| 59|.617| 3 
Boston....}| 9/10/—|10}12}15|19/19/94| 60).610 
Cleveland..} 8}13)12|—|15)i4/15|17/92] 62|.597 
SE rahe | 8|'9\10} 7/—|14/10| 9|67) 87|.435/31 
Chieago...| 8} 6] 7} 8| 8|—|12/11|60] 94|.390/38 
$t. Louis..| 5| 5} 3) 9)12)10|—/14|58| 96).377 
1 7| 5| 31 5|13/11! 8|—|52|102|.338|46 
ann BATTING (Unofficial) 
5 h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb, 
so eae 192 27 276 62 160 966 34. 
SNCT 90; 70 159 849 39 .282 
Detrott. 127 844 1507 258 50 113 785 24 .2 
eve....155 806 44 163 771 35 
Chicago..156 625 47 90 580. 16 
Chiles... ba 669 39 


Wash,,..155 
St. Louis.154 684 


53 648 
42 105 631 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 


Singleton, Wash. i 
MeDermott, Bo. 39 
Goodman, Bos. .110 


Marshall, St. L. 28 


4 1 
Port'field, N.Y: 11 
Astroth, Phiia.. 39 
DiMaggio, Bos, 141 
Hutch’son, Det. 44 
Rizzuto, N. Y..155 
Doby, Clev..., .142 


Bauer, N. Y....113 
Wright, Bos...) 54 
Keltner, Bos.,.. 13 
Berra, N. Y....151 


Baker, Chi... .. 83 
Williams, Bos... 89 
Niarhos, N. Y.- 
211% (Oe eae 42 
Keller, Det... 5C 
Pesky, Bos..... 127 


Dillinger, Phila. 84 ¢ 


Lehner, Phila... 114 
Majeski, Chi. .. 122 


Groth, Det... .. 157 


Mitchel, Cleve..131 & 


Aviia, Cleve... 80 


DiMaggio, N.¥.139 5: 
Coan, Wash,...104 ¢ 
Boone, Cleve...109 ¢ 


Lipon, Det..... 147 


Doerr, Bos..... 149 58 


Yost, ‘Wash. 155 
Stephens, Bos. | 149 
Kennedy, Cleve.146 
Rob’son, ikonane ~ 
Oni . 154 
Noren, Wash... 139 
Stringer, Bos. 24 
Rosen, Cleve... 155 
Rosar, Bos..... 26 
Garver, St. L... 49 
Kolloway, ae 125 
Coleman, N. Y.153 
Grasso, W: ane 74 
Pleretti, Cleve... 30 
Valo, Phila.....129 
veer Wash.- . 
Gnirasouel: Chi, 141 
Woodling, N.Y. 122 
Lollar, St, L....126 
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aon 
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“sf hr. rbi. sb. 


0 0 
1G 0D 
150 4 68 
218 8 97 
ioe am} 
Dovak” 2% 
2.20 
BOLO 
ZO LR 
36 1 18 
192 7 67 
31 0 20 
200 7 66 
163 25 100 
180 34 144 
170 21 101 
152 9 76 
133 13 68 
84 0 20 
pa | ate 
191 28 125 
69 O Ili 
105 28 97 
33 (O14 
1G* aa S 
153 1 46 
110 «63 «640 
132 


172 26 120 
170 11 56 
185 30 144 
159 9 54 
163 20 84 
160 " 99 
162 37 110 
Bos ESEUE 
26 1 10 
135 6 61 
150 6 68 
66 1 22 
eho A 
124 10 44 
52 7 «38 
148 4 47 
127. 6 60 
112 13 «463 
146 10 81 
152 28 106 
LO Maral 
71 2. 26 
152. 29 91 
23 S004 Ue 
105 7 «58 
120 12 85 
46 76 25 72 
38 1. 12 
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0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
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1 
0 
0 
§ 
QO. 
12. 

7 
0 
3 
2 
2 
0 
0 
4 
1 
3 
0 
0 
2 
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Sommers, St. L. 
tobbs, Bos.... 
Scheib, Phila... 


Ch apman, Phil! 


Demars, St. L. . 
Mapes, N. Y... 
Fox, Chi 


Coombs, Bog - 
Vash 


McCosky, Phil. 
eon: Gaye. “ 


Sievers, st = we 


Wynn, Cleve... § . 
PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 


MeDerm’t, Bos, 


Wynn, Cleve. 
Hutch'son, Det. 
Lemon, Cleve... 


Zoldak, Cleve... 
Ben ton Cleve... 


Teunaane De. 
Hooper, Phila.. 


Schanz, Bos... . 


Gromek, Cleve 8 


Saree, Wash.. 
Reynolds, N.Y. 
Masterson, Bos. 


N. 
Sanford, N. Y. 
Kinder, "Bos... . 
Newhouser, Det. 
Hudson, Wash., 
Garcia, Cleve... 
Johnson, N. Y.- 


t. 
Flores, Cleve. 
Kuzava, Chi~" 
Wash. 


Mbeeta te Wake 2 


Overnie St. L. 


1 
1 
0 
2 
1 
1 
5 
0 
8 
3 
0 
3 
6 
1 
3 
0 
5 
1 
5 
0. 
0% 
2 
3 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
5 
2 
8 
0 
7 
1 
0 
0 
i 
2 
0 
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Sporting Events—National League Standings, 1950 


‘National League Records in 1950 


4 FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS #. ab. or. h. hr, rbi. ab. 
= Rojek, Pitts.... 77 229 28 59° 0 16° 2 .25 
s ir ae aS % Fernandez, Pitts.65 198 24 51 6 27 0. 
ir e| /2) fel & a Cox, BElyn... -. 119 451 62116 8 42 6 
3) %| 9) 215) &| S| 2 | es | Kazak, St... 93 207 6— 23). 0 
3317/81 Sis! 312 ® | 2 | Mueller, N. ¥.- 
z/ElSlS/clSlS(clgi8l £ ($3 |cammacvu: BIB B® $B 2 
- ee} = D « 
Be) ae) 2/8) oO) O/R)E/ 5) & [OS | Mecunough, here 
—|11}10|13/ 12/18] 13]14/91/63|.591| — shefing, Chi'-Gin 33 3 % 16 5 i; : 
. .|11|—} 12} 13} 12|12/10/19/89|65|.578| 2 | Ward, Chi. _... 5/8) 2o AB Ras ee 
-|42|10|—} 9]11!11|17|16|86|68|.558| 5 | Dickson, Pitts. ot 83-6 2110. ge soee 
9} 9}13/—|11|17) 9|15|83/71|.539) 8 | Thomson,N. Y..149 563 78 142 25 84 3 
-}10}10}11/11]—} 15/12) 9|78)75}.510/12%4 | Stancup, Cin. |.136 482% 44 121 8 o3 4. 
‘| 4}10/11] 5]. 7|\—|17|12166|87|.43112414 | Ryan, Bos.- Cin 125 434.60 109 6 47 4. 
-| 9/12) 5|13/10] 4|—|11)64/89).418/26%4 | Diering st. 87 204 34 51 3 18 41 
‘| 8} 31 6| 7/12/10|111—|57|961.373133 16 Whitman. Phils 73 132-21 33S a ere 
S1S, D 0 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) Addis, Bos... 16 3g 0 8 6 % ; 
6. fF. h.. 2b 3b hr. rbi. sb. pe. Silvestri, Phila, TL 2002) 5b Os Saeed 
oe 47 45 194 771 73 .272 | Lombardi, Pitts. 41 16 1 4 0 0 O.; 
Beis i 64 125 672 32 .265 | Hollmig, Phila.: 11 12 1 3 0 2 0. 
15 5 2 49 133 680 38 .264 | Higbe, N. Y. 0° 2 Ps5 62 -oeo 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) Brecheen, St. L. 27. 58 8.1 


4 

: ab. r. h. hr. rbi. sb. pc.| Terwilliger, Chi.133 480 © 62 115 

een, Bc Boston 1 VFL) : 0 0 0 .500 | Coogan, Pitts... 53.129 19 31 
: 0 


hod 
nN 
bot 


4 ie 
st 0. 
9 On 
2 2s 
1 Sa 
3 abe 
1 0:7: 
g Ds 
oO. 
, Pitts 1 Qj. = 2 400 | Serena, Chi.. 127.436 57 104 17-- 61 Jus 
dwards, Chi.., 41 110 1 2 21 "364 | Newcombe, Bk. 41 97 8 23 1 8 0: 
Musial, St. L...146 505 105 192 28 108 346 estrum, N. ¥.140 436 68.103 23 io Se ga 
Hopp, Pitts....106 318 51 108 8 41 .340 | Marshall, Bos. .105 298 38 70 5 40 1. 
ippetemn, Chi. 35-33-04 -H...1 3 .333 | Jeffcoat, Chi. 66. 1792-21 2420 pee ae 
Robinson, Bk...144 518 99 170 14 81 12 .328 | Goliat, Phila...145 483 49 113 13 65 2. 
Snider, yn...152 620 109 199 31 106 16 .321 Lowrey, Cin-" 
iGaragiola,St.L. 34 88 8 28 2 19 318 St. Louis. 44 675 - 24435 oO 
Perkowski, Cin. 32 22 1 ic 0 0 318 32 41 den Aire 
Phila... 831 125 313 17. 2B aT Soares 
2 Qin OTe fa eae 
14 64 .313 | Jones, St. The 0. <6 20s Sir Gee 
25 111 307 Hogue, Bos. 13 1 3 0 3 O=;3 
5 30 "307 | Smalley, Chi. |:154 557 59 128 21 85 2: 
18 106 .305 | Russell, Bklyn. 77 214 37 49 10 31 2 
24 108 "305 | Walker, Chi.... 73 214 19 49 6 16 0 
36 92 .304 | Mauro, Chi. 62°185° 19 42° “159-53 
27 100 .304 | Miller, St. Le 64-172: 18 “39. 3°22 Li 
2 39 14 .303 | Olmo, "Bos..... 69 154, 23 35 6 23 3 
2 10 302 | Bloodworth, Cin- 
2 301 lai ey cans < 110 7. 25. Osseo 
52 .300 | Abrams, Bklyn. 38 44 5 10 0 4 O 
15 65 300 
11 -299 PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
; anski, Bk.. 94 ; 33 “398 : g. ip. h. bb. so. w. 
i etna WN. ¥.129 Bil "296 | Leopard, Chi... 35 74 70 28 28 5 
HY oe 69.307. 24 61 ‘505 | Maglie, N. ¥... 47 206 169 85 90 18 


CONT DOS 90.01? 09 OT 
i) 
wo 


“4 Johnson, Sti-L- 
Spa eee rs : Poa Balle. cages 16 63 61 46 32 4 
102 372 45 109 54 293 Boerne. L- aera 
368 35 108 36 "293.|... N- Y.. 00-0. 34 85 42 59 1 
525 59 153 85 ‘291 | Surkont, Bos. 9 56 63 18-21 5 
48 15 2 30 394 | Hiller, Chi... °° 38 153 140 32 51 12 


“399 | Konstanty, Phil. 74 151 109 51 54 16 
“3g9 | Bankhead, Bk.. 41 129 118 88 95 9 
"589 | Simmons, Phila. 31 215 178 87 146 17 
5g | Martin, St. L..: 30 63 81 29 19 4 
"38g | Hrautt, Cin.... 33 65 -82 22 32 4 
585 | Miller, Phila... 35 174 190 57 46 11 


8 5 
6 575 120 167 -23° 84 


148 

3 

~130 

D Dillinger: Pitts.. 58 
Westlake, Pitts. oH 477 69 136 24 94 

154 

131 


TROON ES PORE OWRD HE ON NOR NOT R  R 


_ 
SDAWRROWMNOOWHE NOOR W NNOWR AROS ARANOSNMNOMNNOTH HE NOOWUNDOOCRNAWWOWH NOORNORMSO 


“385 | Roberts, Phila., 40 304 253 76 146 20 1 
Panes: tia” 641 108 183 7) 43 384 Newcombe, Bk. 40 267 258 75 134 19 1 
rostek, Cin 510 70 145° 8 75 3284-| Roe, Bklyn..... 36 251 245 69 117 19 1 
i bad Cin... 2% 1 384 | Palica, Bklyn... 42 201 175 96 124 13 
ices niyo. <1 32 113 “38%, | Sain, Bos. ..... 87 278 294 70 9520 1 
Ne Pitts... t 8 52 “283 | Jansen, N. Y... 40 275 238 55 160 19 1 
q ms. Cio $3 25 *982.| Fox, Cin. ...... 34-187 195 85 63 11 
a anella, Bk 31 90 “281 | Bickford, Bos... 40 311 293 122 126 19 1 
faughter, St. L 31 20-3 -380 | Church, Phila. | 31 142 113 56 51 8 
Howerton, St. L. 10 57 “380 | Roy, Bos....... 19 60 72 39 4 
Dark, N 16 68 .279 Kennedy, N. Y. 36 115 118 52 5 
artsfield, Bos 24 “397 | Podbielan, Bk.. 20 73 93 29 5 
choendienst Spahn, Bos..... 41 293 254 110 al 
St. Louis. .” 7 63 276 | Brazle, St. L-.. 46 165 187 81 i1 
avarretta, Chi 10 30 “355 | Lanier, St. L... 27 181 173 68 it 
quer, Chi. 32 102 "274 | Erskine, Bklyn, 22 103 109 35 7 
orthey,Cin-Chi 80 9 28 1274 eee Cin... 40 261 203 i 7 : 
Jethroe, Bos... . 15 58 35 .273 | Pollet, St. L.... ¢ 2 
Borkowski, Chi. 85 256 29°70 4 28 1273 | Staley, St. Lic... 62 13° 15 
ner, Pitts....150 547 112 149 47 117 “272 | Boyer, St. L.... 32 49 7 
‘amber, Phila..157 638 78 17211 80 270 | Chipman, Bos... 27 124 118 37 7 
rkine, Bklyn. 22 37 4 10 0 0 “270 | Banta. Bklyn... 16 41 39 36 4 
artir, St. L... 31 1 BRK OR. 2 2 "267 | Hartung, N. Y.. 20 65 85 44 3 
ones, Phila....157 610 100 162 25 88 °266 | Chesnes, Pitts.. 9 39 45 17 3 
amazzotti, Chi.61 145 19 38 1 7 262 Munger, St. L.. 32 157 156 69 
eatherly, N.Y. 52 69 1) 18-06 11 261 | Koslo, N. Y.... 40 187 190 68 
atton, Cin....130 435. 67 113 11 54 260 | Lade, Chi... ... 34 118 126 56 
Bklyn,2,142 5382 97 138 11 53 16 .259| Meyer, Phila... 33 161 193 66 
Ysher, Cin,....105 320 51 83 6 34 1259 | Jones, N. Y. 40 199 188 88 
fertiman, Gin.. 92 298 44 77 2 29 “259 | Chambers, Pitts 37 249 262 92 
Litwhiler, Cin., 54 112 15 29 6 12 “259 | McDonald, Pitts. 32 153 135 88 


| 822 Stee Events—Baseball Records, 1901-1950; Chatter 
Major League Pennant Winners, 1901-1950 


(Eight Clubs in each league) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Becks 


BOSOM. 2.0.00 - 
8..-|Philadelphia... 
-|Philadelphia ... 


ewoeseooes est 


; hy 
-651 Cronin. 


‘656|Cochrane . 


ocher 


-}100|54 
106 |48|-688 soutnworth 
105/49} -682| Southworth 
105/49}. = Southworth 
98 /56|-636| Grimm 
98 |58| .628) Dyer 
94 oo -610/Shotton 
91/62|.595/Southworth 
97 oF .630|Shotton 
91(63|.591\Sawyer 


..|/New York..... 
..|Cleveland...., 
..| New York..... 
.'New York 


1630/Stengel 
3|.636|Stengel 


. yn. 
.|Philadelphia. - 


Baseball W orld cher aecakipes (oe 1950 
Yr, Winners Won Losers \ Won}| Yr. Winners Won Losers 
1903 Boston, A. L, 5 3 4 
1904 |N. Y., N. L. re|fused Jt 
1905 |N. Y., elie, 4 1 4 
1906 Chicago, TS 4 2 4 
1907*|/Chicago, N. L, 4 eo Ae Livin wale O Lo 4 
1908 Chicago N.L. 4 |Detroit, A. L....) 1 Yr 4 
1909 Pittsb D'gh, N.L.| 4 |Detroit, A.L..):| 3 Y: 4 
4 1 1934 |St. Louis, Tee 
4 2 1935 | Detroit, Ae ten 3 
ares 4 3 1986 |N. Y., A. 4 
ek ee 1 1937 |N. Y., A. 4 INSY:, Nelbcees 
ee eS v 1938 |N. Y¥., A. 4 
Moth, 1 1939 |N. Y., A. 4, 
tai 1 1940 |Cine., N. ry 
ai 4 2 1941 |N. Y., A. 4 
A. i, 4 2 1942 /St. Louis, 4 
1919 |Cincin., N. L,. 5 3 1943 |N. Y.,. A. 4 
1920 |Clevel’ a 4.1 Rigi) 18 2 ; 4 
1921 {N. ¥., N. L.. 5 3 4 
1922*(IN. ¥., N.L..... 4 0 4 
1923 |N. Y., A. L... 4 2 4 
1924 |Wash., A. L... 4 3 4 
1925 |Pittsb’ ‘gh, N. ae 4 3 4 
1926 |St. Louis, N. L 4 3 4 


* One tie game. 


How Players Shared 


Winning Losing 
Share|Players’ 


Winning 
Share .| Players’ 


Cardinals... 
Yankees 


ee Tigers 2.2001) a a 


Beet Braves eos. 
5,665| Dodgers 

5,737| Phillies: 

ew York Yankees divided their total winnings of $204,275.91 into 32 full 

partial shares. The: Philadelphia Phillies divided. thes purse of. $136,283. 94 into 
4 each and nine partial shares, 


pate 
2 f 


ye 


ii: Sporting Events—Batting Champions; Attendance; Cavernnient 823 


Champion Batters and Their Averages 
NATIONAL LEAGUE j AMERICAN. LEAGUE 


Aver, Club Ayer. 
Jig e+ | WARTIED. 2 O.. -380 Kansas City..| .337 
oo a as 382 Philadelphia,,| .405 
tateees -357 .|Washington.,| .37! 
see ye -355 Cleveland. ..,.|. .35 
boseee 349 Cleveland,...| .381 
i Pea .377 Cleveland..,.| .306 
-339 Louis... . 358 
-350 Detroit... ... .350 
-354 Detroit. 5.2%). +324 
-339 Detroit. ..... 377 
331 Detroit. ..... 385 
-334 Detroit... .<,' 20 
ENaacktt ok .372 Detroit... oz: 410 
Recs .350 Detroit +399 
+ eee. /Daubert,..... +329 Detroit. 368 
siete .320 Detrolt.. 370 
ieee DASE Foe ste a 339 Cleveland 386 
faves > =f ESOURD oss. 2 341 Detroit. . \ 383 
Sea Gr, .335 Detroit...... 382 
321 Detroit .... 384 
BAR o's) « % .370 St. Louis...,.]  .407 
STR, atte is 397 Detroit...... «394 
..,-.|Hornsby..... ./St. Louis... .. 401 . Loui 429 
Pati. SLOENSDY:. 3.2... 384 Detroit......| 403 
ie.=,'..|ornsby.:.-., .|8t. Louis. ..... 424 New York 378 
Bites.» .403 m It pal aoe 
SSS SS .353 .| Detroit....,.)° .378. 
+380 .|Detroit......]  .398 
See +387 Washington..| .379 
-398 Cleveland....|  -369 
401 .|Philadelphia..| .381 
.349 Philadelphia. .|  .390 
.368 ..|Det.-Bost.... +367 
-368 ..|Philadelphia,.| .356 
.362 «|New York: .. 363 
-385 rie ioe ..|Washington.,| .349 
Mohn s cave 2 peers Cs ete 1936........| Appling. ......|Chieago...... .388 
Saeiyie 9 8 edwick...,..|/St. Louis.....] .374 1937........|Gehringer. ....|Detroit......) 371 
Lombardi . .342 Rasa: s sie a0 WOxt Sc ett Boston. , A $49 
Speesiem DEIEC Ls. c6 sae |. WOUIB.:. 2... -349 1939........|DiMaggio New York. 381 
355 POROE ys owes DiMaggio New York. 352 
34 DOA otaie's Sele © Willlams.,.... Boston. .... ‘ 406 
bs RSA Fe 330 1942,,......|Williams.....|Boston......| .356 
Raieres > Metts es 2 reas 357 1943 .......|Appling.....,|Chicago..... .328 
2 ae ees rp Sta Th aaa vee ee (Cleveland, od) 2327 
are Chicago..... 355 ; ....|New York...| .309 
~ SS BOTT Washington.. 353 
ae ae .|Boston 343 
Boston -369 
eee Detroit .3429 
Bese ohn Boston 354 
Major League Baseball Attendance _. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
*1950 1949 1948 *1950 1949 1948 
Biooklyn......2..| 1,185,099! 1,633,747) 1,398,967/|New York........ 2,081,375] 2,283,676) 2,373,901 
ew ¥ Ork..27........ 1,009,951) 1,218,446). 1,459,269)|Cleveland,....... 1,722,035} 2,233,771} 2,620,627 
UNC 858,776] 1,143,139} 1,237,792)|Boston........... 1,344,005} 1,596,650] 1,558,798 
Pittsburgh.....-.. 1,167;793| 1,449,435) 1,517,021||Detroit.......... 1,950,478) 1,821,204) 1,743,035 
BIOBtON i... et ks 944,391| 1,081,795) 1,455,439)|Philadelphia...... 310,085 816,514 945,076 
Pp UOWISe .. . oe 1,099,530] 1,430,676] 1,111,446/|Chicago......,... 782,141 937,151 777,844 
Philadelphia. .... 1,217,080 819,698 767,429||Washington......., 696,592 770,745 795,254 
Cineinnatl.-...... 542,549] 707,782) 823,386/|St. Louis......... 314,94 270,936] 335,564 
1S 9 8,025,169| 9,484,718, 9,770,743 Totes secs 9,201,655/ 10,730, 647| 11,150,099 
Previous Years Previous Years 
1947—10,388,470 1944—4,178,744|| 1947—9,564,543 1944—4,798, 158 
1946— 8,946,283 1943—3,967,755|| 1946—9,666,421 1943—3, 698,569 
1945— 5,372,464 1942—4/664,757|| 1945—6,002,366 1942—4,209,998 


* +he 1950 data are based on unofficial figures avialable at close of regular season. 

Major league baseball established a new all-time attendance record during 1948 by drawing 20,972,601 
fans, The Cleveland Indians led, setting an all-time attendance mark by playing before 2,620,627 fans 
at home. 

The record paid attendance for a baseball game was established (Oct. 10, 1948) in the fifth game of 
the World Series when 86,288 paid their way into Municipal Stadium, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The record paid attendance for a regular season game was established (June 20, 1948) when 
82,781 paid their way into the Municipal Stadium in Cleveland, Ohio, to view a double header between 
the Cleveland Indians and the Philadelphia Athletics. Including the pass list, 653, the overall attendance 
was 83,434. In New York City (May 30, 1938) 81,841 paid their way into the Yankee Stadium for a game 
between the Boston Red Sox and the New York Yankees. f 

The record attendance for a night game is 78,382, established in the Municipal Stadium, Cleveland 
(Aug, 20, 1948) in a game between the Cleveland Indians and the Chicago White Sox. 


Professional Baseball Government 


-—Albert B. Chandler. AMERICAN LEAGUE 
eat toctanret = walter W. Mulbry. 1: teeth secretary, treasurer—William Har- 
inci i ridge. 
pace 70 Catew., Power, Cineinnat 2, Ohio. Manager Service Bureau—Harl J, Hilligan,. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ne tone South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 
_ President, secretary, treasurer—Ford C, Frick. mil. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Chairman of Board—John A. Heydler. President-treasurer—George M. Trautman. 
Manager Service Bureau—Charles M. Segar. Vice President—Charles A. Hurth 


ffice-30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N. ¥.! Office—720 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, 


champs Pitchers me ‘Their peat: 


(Based on 15 or more victories) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


.|Brooklyn. 


New York....... 11 5818. 


ous == 


SecSgie022 2250228 


ee 


> ELUSHSON =o Ste 
. |Newhouser 


The 1950 champions are based on unofficial statistics available at close of season, 


Little World Series of 1950 


The Columbus Red Birds, playoff winners in the American Association; defeated the Baltimore 
Orioles, playoff champions in the International League, 4 games to 1 in the 1950 Junior World Series. 


First game, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 30. 
r e. 


Columbus ........... 0200000035 12 2 
Baltimore. ........... 010000000—1 5 2 
Batteries—Deal and Sarni; Kennedy, Payne, and 
Kluttz, Winning pitcher, Deal; ioser, Kennedy, 
Attendance, 20,468. 
Second game, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1 


fr Rove 
(oly iv) ii ae 000100000—1 6 2 
Baltimore ........., 02000204x—8 13 1 


Batteries—Haddix, Habenicht, and Sarni; Drews 
and Kluttz. Winning pitcher, Drews; loser, Haddix. 


Batteries—Krieger, Crimian and. Sarni; Fine, 
Payne, Medlinger, Shore, Drews, and Kluttz and 


Unser, Winning’ pitcher, Crimian; loser, Med- 
linger. Attendance, 21,287, 
Fourth Game, Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 3, Me 
r h. e 
Baltimore -000000101-2 6 3 
Columbus 02000030x—5 6 i. 


Batteries—Kennedy, Shore and Kluttz; Moulder 
and Sarni. Winning pitcher, Moulder; loser, Ken- 
nedy. Attendance, 3,200. 


Fifth game, Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 4. 


5 rh. e@ 

Attendance, 17,679, Baltimore ...... vos 002100003. 9 i 

Third Game, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 2. Columbus. aise skeen s 00212001x—6 12 3 

res Oe Batteries—Drews, Fine and Kluttz; Deal and 

ISOMIIDIIS; Saye uns 300112001—8 11 3)/Sarni. Winning pitcher, Deal; loser, ‘Drews. At- 

Baltimore (os... 0.5. 202100000—5 8 GO| tendance, 3,827. ; 
Connie Mack Retires After 67 Years in Baseball ° 


After 67 years in baseball, including 50 as man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Athletics (A.L.), Connie 
Mack (Cornelius McGillicuddy) retired Oct, 18, 
1950, at the age of 87: He was succeeded by Jimmy 
Dykes, one of his most famous player-proteges. 
Since 1901 when he helped organize the American 
League, Connie Mack led the Philadelphia club he 
founded and managed to win nine American League 
pennants and five World Series. 

Born in Meriden, Conn., Dec. 22, 1862, son of 
Trish immigrant parents, 


"Mack was in baseball. 


since 1883 when he quit his job in a shoe faotory 
to play professional baseball. He was a catcher 


and manager for a number of years before he | 
came to Philadelphia, and was the Athletics’ only | 


manager until his retirement. 

One of the most respected men in sports, Mack 
was the first in his field to be awarded the $10,000 
Edward W. Bok prize for distinguished service to 
Philadelphia (1929). Previously the award had 
gone only to scientists, educators, artists and 
philanthropists, 


me Tee No-Hit Games Since 1920 
(Complete Nine-inning games) , 
= } 


itcher Clubs 


i] 
8) 


a 
, i. italien ROR cas a Washington-Boston A. 1-0 
2 -|Chicago-Detroit A........ 2-0 
& = Barn . |New York-Philadelphia N 6-0 
; 3 Pb. 4y ewes ees [JODES. . 2.5. . eee e ee. | NEW York-Philadelphia A 2-0 
Sept. 7. ; oq PARR G ieee clea oleidotel seh GL as OA othe ake Tee 4-0 
pate a re es Haines..,........;..../St. Louis-Boston N....... 5-0 
-1925—Sept. 13 VSETTIITI] Vamoet 2000. ITI [Brooklyn Philadenpha Nu «| 10-1 
Hubbell New York-Pittsbureh N.. ee ier daeed ies i 
.|Cleveland-St. Louis aie eheleiaaisloieiorni 9-0 
i. 
Sag eee Le terra ede ripen cce— 2 
iene nape Saad a Foreecerec ences tae Vanier a 
1937—June 1 Bie cscs ccs «| Dietrich: ag0-St. Lo vile Re helene tre i) 
38 :|Cincinnati-Boston N............0... 3-0 
Cincinnati-Brooklyn Nii)... 223533; 6-0 
New York-Cleveland A......,., Ae 13-0 
40—April 1 Seiten medial te 1-0 
eae ae 2 aie 3-0 
i 41—Aug. 3 : Ww K St. Louis-Cincinnati a 2-0 
“priate la 2 Boston-Brooklyn N. 2-0 
1944—May 15. Cincinnati-Boston N 1-0 
1944 June 22. Boston-Philadelphia ae (5 innings 7-0 
9 :) -|Philadelphia-St. Louis A........ 1-0 
.|Brooklyn-Boston v. Pe RE ern 5-0 
.|Cleveland-New York A.,......... ae 1-0 
.|Cincinnati-Boston N..........0-ee0. 6-0 
eco nes «| BIBCK, Io)... en eis oes -|Cloveland-Philadelphia, A. ix scutes 3-0 
.|Philadelphia-Was. ‘4 3-0 
Cleveland-Detroit © A 2-0 
Brooklyn-New York 2-0 
Boston-Brooklyn 7-0 


*Robertson pitched a perfect game, not a man reaching first base. **Newsom pitched nine hitless in- 
‘t#%*Opening game of season, 


mings and allowed one hit in tenth. 


Home Run Leaders, 1927-1950 


*=*Night game, 


Year American League Year National League 

Boats mVOtH NOW: VOTE oS. 5 eyesore Melee os 60 1927 |Wilson, Chicago; Williams, Philadelphia 30 
MESSE Ruth, NEW: VOPE Ss. 6. oye. eee wrisinee ns 54 1928 |Bottomley, St uis; Wilson, Chicago. .31 
1929 |Ruth, New ce STAT aetah gk tae si Sis whahemoTs 46 1929 |Klein, Philadelphia 63 ade, apehe eh ipa 43 
50) ~\ Rath, New York. , .i)..-05 05 o0 0 yee ewe 49 1930 |Wilson, Chicago......-.:s.scccsevsuce 56 
1931 |Ruth, New York; ‘Gehrig, New York. | .46 1931 |Klein, Philadelphia, | 1/05). 2.3 0127.05 31 
1932 |Foxx, Philadeipnia SH Ee teste Vee teTe ches 58 1932 |Klein, Philadelphia: Ott, IN. Saas 38 
1933 |Foxx, Philadelphia..............0000- 48 1933. |Klein’ Philadelphia’..............3... 28 
1934 |G EES WORK’. 70a 5 Hal sieves kaava auto te Ak 49 1934 Collins, St. Louis; Ott, New York...... 35 
1935 |Foxx, Phila.; Greenberg, Det.........- 36 1935: - |Berger, Boston. 25a. > srleasee eee 34 
19386 |Gehrig, New York.......)...0.0.ee0e 49 1936 |Ott, New Yorks id..c). fennel deena 33 
1937 |DiMaggio, New York:.......+-es.e0+ 46 1937 |Ott, New York; Medwick, St. Louis....31 
1938 |Greenberg, Detroit.............e0000% 58 1938 |Ott, New York... «<1 osecmeueails 1.136 
$959 | (HOKE, BOStOW 60/46 een os:t pe cols os thie yioO 1939 e, St, Louis) o. yer is ee ieee een 1628 
19. Greenberg, EPGETONG gis oie ain tre a «awe eie 41 1940 |Misze, St. Louls. |.). 4... 0 ..cee onion 43 
OSE a WVITMAHIS, ESOSCOM 3/575 ile: oguanie eval meieieleie’s 37 1941 . |Camilli, Brooklyn.: hii ..os. tehecsinaetine 34 
19. Williams, Boston...............- ‘136|| 1942 |Ott, New York..:.. .30 
1943 |York, Detroit.......... aaa . 34 1943 |Nicholson, Chicago .29 
1944 |Etten, New York.... 22 1944 |Nicholson, eee’ 33 
1945 |Stephens, St. Louis. 24 1945 |Holmes, Boston. 28 
1946 |Greenberg, Detroit. 44 1946 |Kiner, Pittsburgh. .23 
1947 | Williams, Boston. 32 1947 Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New Yor .5o1 
1948 |DiMaggio, New York 39 1948 Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York. 40 
1949 |Wiliiams, Boston.... AS 1949 |Kiner, Pittsburgh..............-0..0. 54 
1950 |Rosen, Cleveland......:.......-4.... 37 1950: |iKiner; Pittsburgh); 22. sae are eee 47 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 R HE 
ENEMA AY sis fal seine a) ois eisty 1600 0! aloe dns) 8 wwe COOD0D01D0D00000000000000000000—-1 9 2 
SELLA? So GIR oa AO ER oe e000 0. 0000 Oe eae 000—1 15 2 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 


100000000000000000000003—4 10 2 
0o00001000000000000000000—1 15 1 
Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes. Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger, 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, 1945 


000000100000000000000000—-1 11 3 
ae athe ein aed oeee mete pemme hie ee 16. 1 


‘Philadelphia 
ns, EE RRR Sar Canc 


ee EXTRA ANNING ae BY TIME—NATIONAL LEAGUE—5 hours 19 minutes— 


Brooklyn 6, Boston 2 (20 innings), July 5, 1940. 
LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—19 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 11, 1946 
Cincinnati 


pipette eai tani 8 1 


(1) and Edwards. 
The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston Braves (National League) played 20 scoreless innings, 
Aug. 1; 1918, but Boston won in the 21st inning 2 to 0, 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, 39% 


atio ceca 0 ees 8 
A iy O22 0100x—4 9 1 
Batteries—Hallahan, Warkeke, Hubbell and J. 


pon = eae Fico i Bod es and R. 
Tre. nner, Gomez; 7 

Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51,203.50 and 
$5,175 for radio rights. 


July 10 
SECOND | Eri 8s # baie Ci "0 aly A a 1 


Nationals ....... 2 i 600 0-7 8 
Batteries—Gomez, Ruffin ) 

Cochrane; Hubbell, Warneke, Mungo, J. Dean, 

Spe Gay and Hartnett, Lopez. 


Mun 
Paid a A 363; receipts $52,982. 


ct eg GAME—Clevelan: raed on ed 
Nationals..........00010 41 
Americans......... 210010 Hy $- =e 8 oO 
Batteries—_Walker Schumacher, D J. 


erringer, 
ean and J. Wilson, Hartnett: Gomes. Harder and 
Hemsley. Winner, Gomez; loser, W 
Paid attendance—69,812; SE ater “S35, 179.12. 


FOURTH GAME—Boston, cane PR 1936 
Americans......... 000000300—-3 7 1 
Nationals . . 0200 02000 x8 2570 

Batteries—Grove, Rowe, Harder and R. Ferrell, 
Dickey; J. Dean, Hubbell, C. Darke Warneke and 
Hartnett. Winner, J. Dean; loser, Grove. 

Paid attendance—25,556; receipts $24,588.80. 

i FIFTH area Vy oabingtae: July 7, 1937 
Nationals....5..... 001 0 0-3 18 — 0 
Americans 0831 2002-8 13 °2 

Batteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 
Mungo, Walters and Hartnett. Mancuso: Gomez, 
Bridges, Harder and Dickey. Winner, Gomez; loser, 


J. Dean. 
Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 
SIXTH een anaes a, 6, Eat 


Americans,..... peu 

Nationals........ 1601002 0x4 By 0 
Batteries—Gomez ae Grove and Dickey; 

Vander- Meer, W Pee and Lombardi. 


Winner, Vander Meer; ieee: Gom 
Paid attendance—27,067; Kecoipia: $38,469.05. 


SEVENTH: Se New: yok fix, ceed ll, yaa 


Nationals.......... 
o3 t 0 0 0 0-3 64a 
Bates Deringer: Lee, Fette and Lombardi; 
Ruffing, Bridges, Feller and Dickey. Winner, 
Bridges; loser, Lee. 
Paid attendance—62,892; receipts $75,701. 


EIGHTH GAME—St, Louis, Mo., July 9, 1940 
American........ ..0 00000 0'0 0—0 1 
National........... 830000001 x4 3 0 


Batteries—Ruffing, Newsom, Feller and Dickey, 
Hayes, Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, French 
Hubbell and Lombardi, Phelps, Danning. Winner, 
Derringer; loser, Rufing. 

Paid attendance—32, 313: receipts $36,723.03. 

NINTH Se saat ea Mish. any 8, aon 
National ”......... 000001 2 
American 0O00101 5 ? 7 it 3 

Batteries—Wyatt, Derringer, Walters, Passeau 
and Owen, Lopez, Danning; Feller, Lee, Hudson, 
gs and Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 

asse! 

Paid attendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08. 


TENTH GAME—New York City, qury 6, 1942 
American 3000000003 1 0 
National . 3000000 1 0-4 6 1 

Batteries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts; M. 
Cooper, Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters and W. 
Cooper, Lombardi. Winner, Chandler; loser, M,. 


Cooper. 
Paid attendance—33,694; receipts, $86,102.98. 
ELEVENTH GAME—Philadelphia, July 13, 1943 
(Night) 


National ...... ~100000101—3 10 3 
American -03101000x—5 8 1 
Batteries— Cooper, Vander Meer, Sewell. 


Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New- 


houser, Hughson and Early. Winner, Leonard; 
loser, M. Coope 


er. 
Paid attendance—31, 938; receipts $65,674, 


Record of All-Star Games, 1933-1950 “ 


Raffens| , Sewell 
Mueller. W. , Raft 
Paid ance—29,589: 


The 1945 All-Star game was not played 
of travel restrictions. The major leagues 
three-day interval for a series of in 


aes — $244,778 was raised for 

ervice Fun = 

N te al ooo rary on 6 es 
ational occ et eee 

American * 22. -5°.%3 Ae 14 q 
Batteries—Passeau, Higbe, Blackwell, 

Cooper, Lamanno; ‘Feller, Newhouser a: 

Hayes; Rosar, Wagner. Winner, Feller; loser, i 
asseau. 


Paid attendance, 34,906; receipts, $111,338. . 
FOURTEENTH GAME—Chicago, rise 4 8, 1947 
American); See 00000110 8 
National.~.2 Sica 00010000 0—1 5 
Batteries—Newhouser, Shea, Spence, 
Page and Rosar; Blackwell, Brecheen, Bain, 
and Cooper, Edwards, Winner, Shea; _— 
Paid attendance, 41,123; receipts, $105,314.90. 
FIFTEENTH cpt EA ete 7 


Jul; 1948 

National...) Jeanne 940 o—3 8 0 

American......... Fy 73 08 O—5 . 6 -@ 

Batteries—Branca, Sehinit, Sain, Blackwell, 
Cooper and nda br 


SIXTEENTH GAME—New, ee eee Saly, 12, 349 : 
Batteries—Raschi, Parnell, Trucks, 
Tebbetts and Berra; Bickford, Pollett, Blackwell, 
Roe, Spahn, Newcombe, Munger and Seminick — 
and Campanella, Winner, Trucks; loser, Newcombe. 
Paid attendance—32,577; receipts $79,225.02, 


alte bag Ig GAME—Chicago, es aes rs Het 
National 0200000010 
American .... 4 | 
Batteries—Konstanty, Jansen, Blackwell, Rob- 
erts, Newcombe, and Campanella; Raschi, Lemon, 
Houtteman, Reynolds, Gray, Feller, and Berra, 
Hegan. Winner, Blackwell; loser, Gra 
Paid attendance—46,127; receipts, size, 179.51. 


RECAPITULATION 


w L 

American. 5 oss en.vites sot ete ye ee eee s 5 

National «6 :...5..,.05.05 seats e en ee 12 

Total attendance, 681, agi: total receipts, $1;- 
212,175.24. 


After deductions for taxes and expenses from 
the receipts, the balance from the first eight games 
went to the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund for 
the support of indigent former : paree The balance 
from the ninth game went to the United Service 
Organizations, and of the receipts of the tenth 
game $50,000 went to purchase baseball equipment 
for the soldiers and sailors in.the service of their 
country and the remainder to the Army Emergence 
Relief. The receipts of the 11th game were turne 
over to the Bat and Ball Fund that ek ath- 
letic equipment for service men. To the gate re- 
ceipts of $65,174, there was added $50,000—$25,000 
from radio rights, $20,000 from the office of Base- 
ball Commissioner Kenesaw M. Landis and $2,500 
from each major league club—bringing the total 
for the fund to $115,774. Receipts from the twelfth 
game were added to the Bat and Ball Fund. To 
the gate receipts of $81,275 there was added $25 ee 
paid for the radio rights to’ the game, a total of 
$106,275, From the receipts of the 13th game, a 
contribution was, made the families of nine 
players killed in a bus accident near Spokane, 
Wash. (June 25, 1946), and the balance went to 
the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund. The major 
portion of the receipts of the 14th, 15th, 16th and 
ne) games went to the baseball players’ pension 

un 


Boston Red Sox Set Four Batting Records in One Game 


In defeating the St, Louis Browns, 29-4, in Fen- 
way Park, Boston, June 8, 1950, the Red Sox set 
four new major league records: 

Most runs in one game—29. a record—27, 
Cleveland (AL); 28, St. Louis (N 

Most total. bases in one rea in Old record 
—55, pemetipars (NL); 53, New York. (AL), 


Most runs in two games—49. Old record—4 
Boston (ALL), New York (NL) Me 


Most hits in two games—51. Old record 
Philadelphia and Boston (AL). ate: 


The Red Sox also came within.one of the major 
league record of eight home runs: in one oe 


ah Annast AluSter Baseball Game’ 


, th. eon All-Star game between the American and National Leagues was played in Comiskey 
b Park, ce ona July 11, 1950. Won by the National League, 4-3, their fifth wiekeer of the series. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE : 
h. po. 


ab. if. bh, po. a. -e& ‘abr Er. a. e. 
ones, Philadelphia, tea eel Vee ae | 3  0| Rizzuto, N. Y., s8..... 7) 6 VO 2 Sa ae 
' pittsburgh, It. . 6-1 8 - Ye" 7O- 2.04} Doby Cleveland, O85. GRO te ae oem , 
‘Musial, St. Louls, tb... 5 0 0 11 1.0} Kell, Detrolt, Sb. SO eee ee 
Robinson, Bklyp, 2b. . 4 1 1-3 2 01D. DiMaggio, Borton, if 2° OP Olea aie 
Wyrostek, Cincinnati, rf, 2 0 0 0 0 0 Dropo, Boston, 1b. . 3. 0 Aiea 
Slaughter, St. L.,cirf... 4 1° 2 3 0 0 Fain, Philadelphia, ‘tb. 3.0: Eady oe 
’ Schoend'nat, St. L., 2b... : Reason 1 : ow 8 Evers, Detroit; it... 3, 2 30) 0) 935470 3 io 
ener, Chicago, rf..... = 2 0..0 1 , 0 O}. DiMaggio,“N. Y., 1f2) (3-00 0 ae ee 
0, Chicago, cf. - 4 6G 2 4 O ‘0| Berra, New York, c....: 2. OS - 103552. sree 
Campanella, Bklyn,c... 6 0 0 13 2 0 Hegan, Cleveland,c.... 3 6G 0 7 1 0 
Marion, St. Louis, ss. . 2 0 0 © 2. | Doerr, Boston, Plot 3 0 0 1.4. 86 
ianetanty. .cbila a SSS erie ea Coleman, New York. 2b, 2 0 0 0 0 I 
Sef, New York a ign peed See AG Raschi, New York, p.. Q. 0. 0) tera G-aee 
oe Dd... aMichaels, Washington.. j el Gee Pe erie fi 
esp der, Brooklyn...... POs. O09 R' O 0] Lemon, Cleveland, p.... 05 bs (0.7 Or aro: 
Blackwell, Cincinnati, p. 1 0 © © ¥ 0} Houtteman, Detroit, p.. 10 Oe ieee 
Roberts, rhiladelphia, p 1 0 0 @ @ 6} Reynolds, New York, p. TP «-@.¢ Dee Gee 
ewcombe, Bkiva, p 0 0 © © 1 Cj dHenrich; New York.... 1.0 - Des O20 
DSisler, Philadelphia. . 1 0: 16 ~ 0-0) Gray, Detroit, p...-. 0.0. J0inee atau 
Reese, Brooklyn, ss..... 3 0 0 2 4 0} Feller, Cleveland, p.. 0 = 0: [y0\-F Ofte 
POUMhe ick ose se 52 4 10 42 17 0 otal, 25.2.5 e sous 49 3 8 42 13 1 
aDoubled for Raschi in third. cFlied out for Jansen in twelfth, 
bSingled for Newcombe in sixth. dFlied out for Reynolds in twelfth, 
RIMM aL Ry ligt. kip ies sy sees See 00 0 Or OF-8 1-05) 0 9 Oe oe 1—4 
SL a a te eae a rn 0:60 YO 2 0 0. 0.0 0 05 .0- 0 a3 


Runs batted in—Slaughter, Sauer, Kell 2, Williams, Kiner, Schoendienst. 


Two-base hits—Michaels, Doby, Kiner. Three-base hits—Slaughter, Dropo. Home runs—Kiner, 
Schoendienst. Double plays—Rizzuto, Doerr and Dropo; Jones, Schoendienst Bud Musial. Left on bases 
—WNational League 9, American League 6. ~ 


Bases on balls-—Off Roberts 1 (Evers), Newcombe 1 (Lemon), Houtteman 1 (Slaughter), Reynolds i 
Musial), Feller 1 (Reese). Struck out—By Raschi 1 See Roberts 1 (Doby), Lemon 2 (Campanella, 
iner), Newcombe 1 (Rizzuto), Konstanty 2,(Evers, Hegan), Jansen 6 (Houtteman, Baby, Kell, Wil- 

liams, Hegan, Coleman), Reynolds 2 Blackwell 2 (Hegan, Coleman), Gray 1 

(Campanella), Feller 1 (Blackwell), 

Hits—Off Raschi 2 in 3 innings, Roberts 3 in 3, Newcombe 3 i 2, Lemon 1 in 3, Konstanty ie in 1, 
Houtteman 3 in 3, Jansen 1 in 5, Reynolds 1 in 3, Gray 3 in 1 Feller 0 in 35, Blackwell 1 in 3. 
Wild pitch—Roberts. Passed ball—Hegan. Winning pitcher——Blackwell. Losing pitcher—Gray. . ete 
_ Umpires—Bill McGowan (A. L,), plate; Ralph Pinelli (N. an first base; Ed Rommel i{* 1 ie second 
base; John Conlan (N. L.), third base; John Stevens (A. L.), and Doug Robb (N. L.), alternates. 
Time of game—3:19. Attendance—46, 127 (paid). Receipts—$126,179.51. 


(Jansen, Reese), 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 


IMMORTALS Sache oe 
r, Grover C. cCarthy, Tom 
wancon eRe, Adrian C. Duffy, ees McGinnity, Joseph 
een, Boece Ewing (Buck) k), Willi B Nichols (Eid, Charles A. 
% uc illiam B. ichols 
Brouthers, Dan Frisch, Frank O'Rourke: saines 


Brown (Three Finger), Mordecai P.| Genrig, Lou Pennock, Herbert I. 
Bulkeley, Morgan C. Gehringer, Sopexies Plank, Edward 
Burkett, Jesse Griffith, Clar Radbourne_ (Old Hoss), Charlie 


Cartwright. Alexander J., Jr. 


Chadwick, Henry 
Chance, Frank 
- Chesbro, John 


aye 
Cobb, Tyru: 


Bockvace  Ciickey), Gordon 8. 


Grove iLeteyy Robert M. 
Hornsby, 


Jennings, Hugh 
Johnson, Byron B, 
Johnson, Walter 
Keeler, William 


Robinson, Wilbert 
Ruth (Babe), George H. 
Sisler, George 
Spalding, Albert G. 
Speaker, Tris. 

Tinker, Joseph 
Traynor (Pie), Harold J. 


Collins, Edward Kelly (King), Mike Waddell (Rube), Edward 
Collins, James Lajoie, Napoleon Wagner, Honus 
Comiskey, Charles me Landis, Kenesaw M. Walsh, Edward 


Cummings (Candy), 
Delahanty. Ed 


Mack, Connie 
Mathewson, Christy 


HONOR MEN 


Wright, George 
Young (Cy), Denton T. 


Managers Gaffney, John learn Executives 
Atrisan, William Hurst, Timothy | Hanne, Frank Barnard, E. S. 
Hanlon. Edward Klem, William - gh, 4 Barrow, Edward G 
Huggins, Miller J Kelly, Honest John ercer, Si pier John oe 
Selee, Frank Lynch, ‘Thomas Murnane, Tim Fae ee : 
Ward, John M O'Loughlin, Silk Richter, Francis C. Peres ane nioe! 

Umpires Shera oe Sanborn, Irving E. Herrmann, August 


Connolly, Thomas 


Writers 


Sheridan, John B 


Heydler, John A. 


Slocum, William 


Barnes, Walter Tidden, George 
Cross, Harry E. Vila, Joe 


Minor Leagues—William G. Bramham 


Quinn (Bob), J. A. 
Soden, Arthur 
Young, Nicholas 


Dinneen, William 
Emslie, Robert 
Evans, William 


American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 


‘i 1938—San Diego, Calif. | 1943—Minneapolis,Minn, | 1948—Trenton, N. J. 
Pc oietiand, oa: 1939—Omaha, ile 1944—Cincinnati, Ohio | 1949—Oakland, Calif, 
1935—-Gastonia. N. 1940—Albemarle, N. C. 1945—Shelby, N. C. 1950—Oakland, Calif. 
1936—Spartanburg, s. C.| 194i—San Diego, Calif, | 1946—New Orleans, La. 
1937—Lynn, Mass. 1942—Los Angeies, Culif. | 1947—Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Babe Ruth’s Lifetime Record, 1914-1935. 
gig tate 6, Vie peer citer twa.years" Hines, Re tas’. 


* th t most 
. ein 1914, Che! taut th altimore Orioles as a pitcher 
y quickly 


er 


was to Sox where his mark as 

7 began. his sera ee gd td Sees 

7, area with the New York Yankees from 1920 to 1934 as an 
ot 60 hom home runs in one more SpyeAtanss Nae OG Mrarneee f the 

_ “The Babe Ruth Story” ein Ne New York City (July 1948). 
ear Club League ~ Pos. G AB R H HR SB BA PO A E 
914 Baltimore- ‘ 
Provident 4612) 22 “28> 1 PSe. So)" Si eee 
; 5 10 1 2 0 0 .200 3 F 
42° 9236 Tg9:> oa Sy a oa 
136 18°87 -3) °@" 2724 4 3 
52.5193 14.404 2°. 0 325 SAO ate 
317 50 95. 12 — 6 .300 .270 1272 13 
' 432 103 139 29 7 322 239 49 -990 
458 158 372 54 14 1376 259. 21 -936 
- iS 0 540 177 59 17 .378 a8 6 66 
32 j Ot 110 403 94 128 ~35. 2 .315 a ra red 
192 New York. .... American. . Of........ 152 522 151 205 41 17 1393 3 4 973 — 
924 New York of I 143 46 g 378 340 18 363 ; 
1925 New York of 61 104 25 290 207 15 4 
1926 New Yor! 139 184 47 11 .372 308 11 979 | 
1927 New York Ibs 192 60 7 (356. 328 14 18 (903 
195) Now $ork Win iG $43 mo 8 8 ge 
oF. = . 

\ New 150 186 49 10 .359 366 10" “om H 
1931 New York 149 199 46 . 5. .373 237 (15 yeeeee 
1932 New York. . 120 156. 41 2 (341 212° 30 een 
1933 New York 3 97 -128°° 34 | 4 -30% 915” eee 70 
1934 New York Of i) 225).8657% 78.105 ~ 22: de eee ore ee 4 ; 

1935 Boston 13° .13.-. 6...) 08h eee 952 


Major league totals.............. . 2,503 8,396 2,174 2,873 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 .968 

Ruth hit & total of 5,793 bases; 506 doubles, 136 triples and 113 sacrifices. Runs batted in 2,209; Bases 
on Balls 2,056 and Struck out 1,330 times. ; 

The longest home run on record was hit by Ruth che a ina game between the Boston Red Sox and 
New York Giants in Fane: Fla. The ball travelled 587 

*Sold to New York A. L, for $125,000, January, . 1920. 


WORLD'S SERIES RECORD 


Year Club League Pos. G AB R H HR SB BA PO A E a i 
1915 Boston........ American... Pbh.....,. 1 1 0 0 0 QO .000 0 0 0 0 : 
1916 Boston..,...... American. .P....:... ee: it) 0 0 QO .200 2 4 01.000 | 
1918 Boston........ American, . 3 6 0 EI 0 Q .200 1 5 01.000 | 
1921 New York..°.. American. ,O 6 16 3 5 1 2 313 9 0 01,000 | 
1922 New York..... American. . Or. ae 1 2 0 oO .118 9 0 01.000 — 
1923 New York. . American, . 6 19 8 7 3 0 368. 17 0 1.944 | 
1926 New York. . American, . 0 7 20 6 6 4 1.300 8 2 01.000 — 
1927 New York. . American. 4 15 4 6 2 1 400 10 0 0 1.000 
1928 New York. .:.../ American, . 4 16 Jape 3 0 .625 9 1 0 1.000 
1932 New York,..../ American... a AS 6 5 2 0 .333 8 0 1 889 
World series totals................. oa AP 229 37s Vas 4 325 73 12 2° 977, 
ALL-STAR GAME RECORD ; 
Year League Pos. AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BA PO A E FA 
2OGS American... 5... see: Orr... 4 1 2 0 0 1 2 .500 1 0 1,000 
1934 American............. 3.) ae 2. 1 0 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 0 .000 | 
All-star game totals..........+- 6 2 2 0 0 1 2 .333 1 t') 0 1.000 
PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP W L Pct H R ER BB SOERA 
1914 Baltimore-Providence, . . International.. 35 245 22 9 .709°.-210 ~ 88°... 1OMN=teOeee 
1914 Boston............... American 4 2 2 2.667. ~ 2 a eis 7 2 3.91 
MOUS BORGO citys cs corde salen American 18 6 .750 166 80 59 85 112 2.44 
TORBBOROR is cee ie ee American 23 12 657 230 83 63 118 170 1.75 
POUT PRORCOMS oc eiy title ee id e's American 23 13 .639 244 93 ‘73. 108 128 2,02 
TOL ESOBCON (cs peices as American 13 7 650 125 51 41 49 40 2.99 
PERE OACON 8 sailevina sas American 8 § 615 148 59 -44 58 30 2.97 
1920 New York. .. American, . 1 0 1,000 3 4 2 2 O 4.50 
1921 New York. .. American 2 01.000 14 #410 4 10 2 4.00 
1930 New York. . American, . 1 01.0 11 3 M4 3 2 3.00 
1933 New York American 1 01.0002 12 5 5 3 0 5.00 
Major league totals.............00005 92 44 667 974 400 307 443 486-2,24 
WORLD’S SERIES PITCHING RECORD Pate 
Year Club League G IP W a Pet H 
POTG (BORON dsc ees eens American 1 14 1 1.000 6 R RS oe i fie 
AGUS BORON scceas vse ss vn ¥ ood American, .... 2° Iga 12) 0 t 000° 43 24-62) S37 eae 
World's series totals..............- eens. 35) 8 01,000.19. 3) See ee eee 


RUTH’S REGULAR RECORDS Most years leading league in runs—8, 


Most home runs, lifetime—714: 

Most home runs, American League—708, 
Most home runs, Wor?.\Series—15. 

Most home runs, season—60, 

Most years leading in home runs—12, 

Most years 50 or more home runs—4, 

Most years 40 or more home runs—11. 

Most times two or more homers in game—72. 


Most home runs with bases full, season—4 (tied). 
Most home runs, five consecutive games—1 (tied). 


Most runs in league, season—177, 


Most runs batted in, lifetime—2.209, 
oe ea —_ leader in “batt batted in—6. 
ears or more runs ted in— 
ng long ra Seer noe ee 
‘ost years league leader in long hi t 
Most long hits, season—119, opie. 
Most extra bases on long hits, lifetime—2,920. 
iateea years league leader in extra bases on long 
s— 
se! extra tor P more a ‘bases oni 
st years or ore ex! Te. ASES long 
filte—-4$ (tled), na me 


Most yeats 200 or more extra bases on long 
Most total bases, season—457. 

ees Tenet percentage, liferime-.G90 
Most years fea basteates Ganlucchiny percentage— 


13. 
ag Highest a peeing 5 —.847. 
~ 7 la arte dee ee 7 


lifeti 
Mest. pears es ‘leader, bases on balls, life- 


Most consecutive years league leader, bases on 


years 100 ae Hepa bases on balls—13. 
es on balls, season—170. 
Most strikeouts, lifetime, 330. 


RUTH’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS 


Most series played—10. 

Most series hitting .300 or better—6. 

Highest batting average—series—.625. 

Most runs, total series—37. 

Most runs, game—4 (tied). 

Most consecutive games, one or more runs—9, 
Most base hits—four game series—10. 

Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 
Most home runs, total series—15. 

Most home runs, six-game series—3, 

Most home runs, seven game series—4. 

Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied). 
Most total bases, total series—96. 

Most total bases, four game series—22, 

Most total bases, game—12. 

Most long hits in four game series—6. 

Most long hits in six patie 5 bit ea 

Most long hits, total seri 

Most extra base Ite total 6 Bin 

Most extra bases, game—9. 

Most times batted in three runs, one inning—2. 
Most bases on balls—total series—33. 

Most bases on balls, six-game series—8. 

Most bases on balls, ren eae series—11. 
Most bases on balls, 

Most strikeouts, total series 230 


Sporting Events—Babe Ruth’s Records; Most Valuable Player; Parks 829 
Ee EI eS Se aE ag Rg ee Spa 


PITCHING RECORD 


Most consecutive innings pitched, no runs (total 
series )}—2934. 
Pitcher winning longest game—i4 innings. 


RUTH’S OVERALL PAY 


Year Team 2 
Seen at. thc cer ce cs. ers 


New York 


Boston (Nat.)...... 
Brooklyn (Nat.) 


otal cic syiiey'Sj crane neo se onee rene s+ $920,900 


*Bought by wes Sox from Baltimore and farmed 
to Providence (I. L 

It is estimated Ruth received $500,000 from World 
Series games and other sources, bringing his total 
to $1,425,000. 

Ruth’s No. 3 Yankee uniform was retired (June 
13, 1948) and sent to the Baseball Hall of Fame in 
Cooperstown, bs ae 


Most Valuable Player Awards 


Awards listed below were made by the Leagues, 1922-1929, and by the Baseball Writers’ Association 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Player Club 

1924-—Walte JOHNSON). ik bal en tieeenete Washington 
1925—Roger Peckinpaugh.............. Washington 
1926—George -BUINS........-.0-0eeee0e-: Cleveland 
1927—Lou> Gehrig: © ...j0i + sisc > vveresisla erste New York 
1928—Mickey Oochrane Rae shales orate Philadelphia 


1929—No award 
1930—No award 
1931—Lefty Grove........ccesenseeees Philadelphia. 
1932—Jimmy Foxx....... Philadelphia 
1933—Jimmy Foxx..... Philadelphia 


1934—-Mickey Cochrane. Toit 
1935—Hank Sigenbers: Detroit 
1936—Lou Gehrig...... ew York 
1937—Charley Gehrings?. ; Detroit 


1938—Jimmy FOXX%......0-ccsececnes "Boston 


1939—Joe DiMaggio.....................New York 
1940—Hank Greenberg...............-....-Detroit 
1941—Joe DiMaggio........-....0ess.e0: New York 
1942—Joe Gordon.... ea wal ems veunuied pe OLE 
1943—Spurgeon Chandler... .nserccnst New York 
1944—-Hal Newhouser ...- Detroit 


1945—Hal Newhouser... 

1946—Ted Williams. 
1947—Joe DiMaggio. . 
1948—Lou Boudreau, . Cleveland 
1949—Ted i Williams). ty.» ena aenneranenes Boston 
1950—Phil Rizzuto....... Tete eee 


since 1931 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Year Player Club 
1924—Dazzy Vance «nk. eae c eo eeee Brooklyn 
1925—Rogers Hornsby .... ...St. Louis 
1926—Bob O’Farrell ....... Rie dp ati ets LOUIS. 
1927—Paul Waner............620..0eeeee Pittsburgh 
1928—Jim Bottomley ...........0.ee.seees t, Louis 
1929—Rogers Hornsby ....... 0.65: sseeeese- Chicago 
1930—No award. 
1931—Frankie Frisch....:.........+..2.:: Louis 
19: GEIS IOL Fe Tem .iwinty 6 oe cesta co, Philadelphia 
1933—Carl Hubbell.... ..New York 
1934—Dizzy Dean St. Louis 
bby Hartnet Chicago 
1936—Carl Hubbel New York 
1937—Joe Medwick .. .St. Louis 
' 1938—Ernie Lombardi. Cincinnati 
1939—-Bucky Walters. ~.. Cincinnati 
1940—Frank McCormick. . . Cincinnati 
1941—Dolph Camilli ...-10.......060000.. Brooklyn 
1942—Mort Cooper: ... 0c. csc ese cee eee St. Louis 
1943—Stan Musiakoo.. 2... cece cece ee eee St. Louis 
1944—Martin Marion.................... St. Louis 
1945—Phil Cavarretita.......... 5s... eee nee Chicago 
1946—Stan Musial.. .. .St._ Louis 
1947—Bob Elliott ... Boston 
1945—Sian Musial. St. Louis 
1949—Jackie Robinson. . Brooklyn 
1950—Jim Konstanty.... Philadelphia 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Feet from plate 
N . a to fence 
Ci ‘ame of par 
7 RF ; CF | LF 
ew York....| Yankee Stadium.. 296] 461] 301 
Botan Blain ieee Fenway Park. 302) 420) 315 
Clevelaid mina ate Municipal Stadium *| 321! 410| 321 
...| Briggs Stad . -.| 325] 440] 340 
CAZO....... Comiskey Park, sieeve 52) 415) 352 
Chicago. .| Griffith Stadium.. 328] 408) 385 
St. Louis. /|Sportman’s Park....| 310] 422] 351 
Philadelphia. . ..|Shibe Park......... 331| 420] 334 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Feet from plate 


N a to fence 
ame of par —_—__-- 
Soc 4 RF | CF | Lk 
New York Polo Grounds..... 257| 484) 279 
Brooklyn..... Ebbets Field....... 297| 405) 343 
Chicago....... Wrigley Field...... 353) 400) 355 
Pittsburgh....|Forbes Field...... 00) 457] 335 
psocinnati: ...|Crosley Field. . 342] 387| 328 
St. Louis. ..... Sportsman's Park...| 310] 422] 351 
Boston..,.... Braves Field....... 319) 390) 337 
Pailadelphia.. \Shibe Park ........ 3311 468] 334 


*Fence arches sharply outward beyond 


foul lines. 


.. Sheldon. Lejeune, in Cincinnati, O., Oct, 12, 
1910, threw a baseball 426 feet 9 


records do not mention that this throw has been 


Baseball's Longest Throw 


eclipsed Ore noe Spalding’s The Little Red Book. 


14 inches. Later | 1926, page 1 


3 g| s) 
‘Club | 2/5 2 ¢ 
GE 5% g| g/2 
: it 
8|a] 3S) e) dle § 
~. 41} 8|14!10|15|15|17|90| 
Tanapolis }11|..}11) 7|12)11 1eliy S87 
lumbus,. . 11}. .|10 cts 69 
Paul 13}12). .|11]10]13}16/83\69 
vil Porte ta goes tea az tel: 
Milwaukee. 11) 6|12 rite 10}10 85}. 
‘oledo..... 6)11| 9 #2) | (Galea 
Kansas City 51 6] 6|11]12| 9}. .|54/99].35:. 4 


er—Team ea hie o h, hr. Lae pet 
lessandro, Indian’lis. ° z 
Ginsberg, Toledo....... 63 214 7 39 .336 


etme TE Tt 023 

‘ht, Lo CYR AGRS 2 
Hac, Minneapolis... .. 141 515 163 24 106 .317 
Reed, Willwonikee Fic Ie 131 473 148 39 .313 
Fitzgerald, Indianapolis. 103 310 97 0 42 .313 
Milne, Minneapolis..... 54 215 67 27 .312 
Dandridge, Minneapolis. 150 627 195 11 8 nas 


PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofiicial) 


Pitcher—Team gs. ip. w. - 
Howell, Minneapolis. ...... 24145 149 2 .875 
Barnhill, Minneapolis ~ 87, 140 Al 3 .786 
Papish, Indianapolis. . > 19109 11 3 .786 
Krieger, Columbus. . . . 27 193. 17 & .773 
Haddix, Columbus... .. 30217 18 6 .750 
Zabala, Minneapolis........ 33 130 11 4 .733 
Estock, Milwaukee......... 36 195 16 8 .667 
Lint, Indianapolis.......... 45 195 12 6 .667 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
° 
3| |sig x 
° 

3/218) 21] .|Si 8 3 
Club gal el sie] ois) § a} 3% 
2 SclE/</8) ele] 8| es 
Flic Starsr ere ele] gs | we 
SfalmialalalSiale) a] a | oa 

Oakland. . 18/18/15) 16}16/22/13/118] 82).590 
San Diego}11}. .|12}19}17/14/21/19}114| 86).570) 4 
Hollyw'd. |10)14). .|15}17]}18/10}19}104} 96],520) 14 
Portland,.}13) 9)13]. .|19}14/21/16/101] 99).505| 17 
San Fran. |13)11)14/14). .}15/13/20)100/100).500| 18 
Seattle. ..|12)14/10}17)13). .|14/15] 96|104).480| 22 
Los Angs.| 9} 7/18] 8/14/13]. .}16] 86/114/.430| 32 
Sac’ento. .|13}12|10)12] 8|13]12).,| 81]119|.405| 37 


BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
Player—Team g. ab. rr, h. rbi. pet. 
Baumholtz, Los Angeles 172 670 126 154 89 .379 


| Rochester 


oone: &| Montreal 
| Baltimore | 


ee 
IAINOO: 
eee = 

_ rR Soko 


ry 


BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


Player—Team ab, 0.0 pet. 
Je 16 SUR 18 51 = 31 .510 
Triplett, Buffalo: ...... 28 3339 
Richmond, Rochester. 12-46 4 2 +333 
Burgess, Springfield. . 140 ze 191 332 
Ciaffone, ester.... 97 322 47.104 bs 3323 
Hernandez, Baltimore 33. 47 ec eae 319 
Bollweg, Rochester 91 253 o 57 Ste 
Jackson, Sp! «eee La: Th 41 67 .315 
Scala, Buffalo......... 45 161 15 50 18 .311 
D. Thompson, Montreal 140 507 89 15¢ cn 310 
Riee, Rochester........ 114 413 84 12) 9 .310 
Gionfriddo, Montreal... 96 322 73 99 41. 
PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
Pitcher—Team , a, re 
Wild, Rochester... ......).: % 113 # 1 923 
Lee, Montreal. ...-0...: 53 121 14 4 .778 
Hughes, Montreal.......... 16 86 7 2 .778 
Poholsky, Rochester........ 28 212 18 6.750 
Heller, Jersey City......... 33 68 6) 2, 
Drews, Baltimore.......... 22 93 -_-8 2a 
Hacker, Springfield. ...... eee ES ll 4 .733 
Yuhas, Rochester.......... 32 205 15 6 .714 
Player—Team g. ab. r. h. rbi. pet. 
Padgett, Oakland..... . 94 221 32 77 55.349 
Gettei, Oakland. 22.11! 54 92 14 32 10 1348 
Rapp, Oakland........ 181 639 133 222 145 .347 
Restelli, San Francisco.. 99 290 65 344 
Minoso, San Diego..... 169 599 130 203 115°.339 
McCawley, San Frane.. 26 92 13 31 16 .33 


Grace, San Francisco. . . 
Klein, Los Angeles..... 97 33 


50 
Simpson, San Diego.... 178 697 121 225 156 .323 
A. White, Sacramento... 181 653 89 211 75 .323 


PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
Pitcher—Team 


; &. ip. w. 1. pet. 
Jurisich, San Diego........ 97 2 .800 
Salveson, Hollywood...... - 30165 15 4 .789 
Gettel, Oakland............ 241 2 7 .767 
Harrist, Oakland........... 52 229 18 +69 
J. Wilson, Seattle.......... 41 293 24 11 .686 
Behrman, Oakland......... 62 218 1 -680 
Buxton, San Francisco...... 8 77 6 8 .667 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 
Forty-elght State champions qualify annually in the National Baseball Congress Tournament in 
Wichita, Kans., in mid-August, To the United States champions there is awarded a $10,000 cash purse. 
The National Baseball Congress also sanctions District and State tournaments, 


Champion 
Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton .Cementers 
Enid tan a.) Champlin Refiners 
Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners 
Wichita (Kans,) Boeing’ Bombers 
Camp Wheeler (Ga.)' Spokes 
Sherman Field (Kans.) Fliers 
Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field 
St Joseph (Mich.) Autos 
Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electric 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) General Electric 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) General Electric 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts 


Runner-up 
Mt. Pleasant (eee Cubs , 
Mt. Pleasant (Tex.) Cubs 


Adee! Army Air Field 
Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field __. 
Orlando (Fla.) Army Air Field 
Carmichael (Calif.) Firemen : 
Golden (Colo.) Coors Brewers. 
Elkin (N. C.) Chatham Mfg. Co. 
Golden (Colo.) Coors 

Elk City (Okla.) Elks 


Stolen Base Records 


SEASON 

Harry Stovey, Philadelphia A. A., 1888—156 in 
130 games. 

William R, Hamilton, Philadelphia N. L,. 1891— 
115 in 133 games. 

Tyrus R. Cobb, Detroit A. L., 1915—96 in 156 
games, 

Robert H. Bescher, Cincinnati N. L., 1911—80 
in 153 games. 


LEAGUE 7 - 
Tyrus R. Cobb, Detroit, A. L. 1905-1926, Phila- 
delphia A. L,, 1927-1928—892, : 


William R, Hamilton, Philadelphia. N. c 
1895, Boston N. L. 1896-1901—797, Nd 


MOST IN ONE GAME 
ere ee Hamilton, Philadelphia N. L., Aug 


, 


‘ee T. Collins, Philadelphia A. L., Sept. 11, 
i MOST IN ONE INNING 


Josh Devore, New York, Ape ‘ 
| une 20, 1913-4, APRS Geko 


a 


ame an location 
COLLEGE STADIUMS 


+ Alabama Poly. Tati, (Hare) 

s oe it, De tas 

2 21 8,, Vv, 0. oA 
sities Bay, yen ( jenny) Univ 


sme gue ee eeee 


Calif., un ee (Cailt. Memorial) 
Berkeley, Calif 
alif., Un. of, track, (Edwards) 

M areeley: eee ME ae aos hig Somecia tas tees 

einna: nh, of, (Nippert Cin- 
elnnati, Ohio Coenen Pe EEG (eO 

Clemson ‘Agr. C., (Clemson Memorial) 
Clemson,.S, EE Sere ola 

Colorado, Gn. ie (Folsom) 

Boulder, C 
Columbia inte, 
New Yor. 


ase Univ., Durham, N. C.......... 
Los Angéles Jr. Coll., COMI YS vores ve 
Florida, Un. of, CPlorida Field) 
pinesvile se fn ro. haedes es 
ereis Li Tost of Tech, (Grant Field) 
Georgia, "GE of, fSantors Athens, . 
Harvard iS 
Holy Cross Coll., 
Worcester, Mass 
Tuinois, ee of, (Memorial) 
RODMAN DARD cls 5). os cia ci ev ere es 
jana Tetye (Memorial) Bloom- 


Towa State Uniy. of, lowa City. 
Kan. St. Coll. of Ag. & Applied 
Science (Ahearn Field), Manhattan. 
Kansas, Un. of (Memorial) Lawrence. , 
Kentucky, Un. of, (McLean), 


PRAM fede Gig oo) «nelly sian: es 8, 010 a oy 
Patayette <ooaest (Fisher) Easton, Pa.. 
La, State Un., (Tiger) Baton Rouge. . 


Marquette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maryland, Un, of (Byrd) College Park 
Michigan St. Cou., (Macklin Field) 
MeRIOSRESSNIRS gry nt wec5 say al ip) ae ® We 
Michigan, Univ. of, Ann Arbor......-. 
Minnesota, aig of, Gterearia). 
Minneap 


TEIN ROT OS a ra 
Miss., Un. oF (Hemingway), Oxford. 
Missouri, Un. of, (Memorial) 

Columbia, M 
peeks, Un, ot, GMfemorial) 
ace <onee St. Coll. (Riddick) 

ale: 
_ North Cacia, Un. of,. (Kenan) 

Chapel Hill 
Northwestern Univ., (Dyche) - 

Evanston, Ind 
Notre Dame, Un, of, South Bend, Ind. 
Odessa Coil. (Broneho), VOR Sees 
Ohio State Univ., Couumbus, Ohio. . : 
Okla, A. & M. Coll., (Lewls Field) 

PPMP ALOE grits chs: fost fie a coisuan, alana + 
Okis., Un. of, (Owen Field) Norman.. 
Ore. St. Coll, (Bell Field), Corvallis. 
Ore., Un, of, (Hayward Field), Bugene.. 
Pacitic, Coli. of the, Stockton, Calif. 
Penn. St. Coll., (New Beaver Field) 

State College, P: 
Penn,, Un. of (franklin Plata): Phila. 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of, (Pitt), 
Princeton Un., (Baseier) Peeostan’ N. J. 
Purdue Un., (Ross-Ade) Lafayette, Ind. 
Rice Inst., Houston, Texas........... 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N, J.. 
ere ento. Jr. (Hughes Memorial), 


(Spartan), . 


Calif 
San Jose (Calit.) St. Coll., 


(With capacities of over 20,000) 


22,500 
20,000 
22'876 
35,000 


40,000 
40,000 


26,000) 
34,006 
80,290||7 


22,000)/U: 


26,000 
20,654 


25,000]! w. 


32,000 


56,950 
25,000 
71,119 


34,000 
45,154 


20,500 
45,000 
55,000 


23/000 


22,500 
20,850 


0}|Crosley Field, 


0|/Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y.... 


Name and location 


College Stadiums (Cont,) 
Syracuse (N. a Uniy, ern 
‘Temple Un., Philadelphia 3 
Tenn., Un. of, , (Shedd Watts) 
gti 


, New Orleans, La. 7). 
ie tiga, Vale of, sade ‘Ge Okla. 
¥ Ac my, 

as Point, N. : sf : ge 


beee eed 


BASEBALL PARKS and 
MUNICIPAL STADIUMS 


American Legion Memorial, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


Balboa, San Diego, ‘Calit),4¢2 saunas 
Braves Field, Boston, M&ss......,... 
Briggs, Detroit, Mich 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Chic... 2.” 
Chicago Stadium, Chicago, Tits sean 
Cleveland Municipal, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Comiskey Park, Chicago, Tl 
Cotton Bowl Dallas, TeXAS. aif saree 
Cineinnati, Ohio! (1), .. 
Ebbets Field, "Brooklyn, Y 
Fenway Park, Boston, Mass.......-.. 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Paizivins shee 
Green Bay City, Green. Bay, Wis. 
Griffith Park, Washington, D.C 
Hollywood Legion, Hollywood, Gait: 
Kezar, San Francisco, Calif 
Legion Field, Birmingham, Ala Geaes 
Long Beach (Calif.) Veterans Memorial 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Memorial Coiliseum 
Multnomah, Portland, Ore........... 
Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla............ 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Municipal......... 
Polo Grounds, New York, N. Y 
Roanoke (Va.) Victory... ........0.% 
Roosevelt, Jersey City, N. J......... 
Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif.......... 
Rubber Bowl, Akron, Ohio........... 
Seals, San Francisco, Calif. ./....7. " 
Shibe Park, Philadelphia, Pa......... : 
Soldier Field, Chicaeo, Tle cmenatarape 
Sportsman's Park, hy Louls, Mo...... 
Sugar Bowl Game (2) 
Triborough, New York, N. 
Wrigley Field, Chicago, hi. kigsy Seo NORTE 


SPORTS ARENAS 


Boston (Mass.) Gardens..........+++ 
|| Ginelin (Hl.) Sports Arena... 6.2.5 5 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Gardens........... 
Cleveland (Ohio) Sports Arena......, 
Forum, Montreal, Canada........... 
Madison Square Garden, N. ¥. City. 
Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, Canada. 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Sports Arena. 
New Haven (Conn.) Sports Arepa,. 
Pan-Pacific Arena, Los Angeles, Calif, . 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gardeps Arena. ..... 
Portland (Ore.) Ice Arena......,..... 
Atv Louis (Mo.): Arena, open va cama 
San Francisco (Calif.), Cow Palace. 
Seattle (Wash.) Civie Ice Arena. 
Winterland Arena, San Francisco, Calif. 


So, Seale ED ot (Caron Cokin 33,000; 
Southern Methodist Un woby ‘ 

Balls, TEXAS. ey wens i 23,000 SPEEDWAYS 
Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif....... 89,000||Indianapolis (Ind.) Motor Speedway. “il 


pes 


 aPermanent seating capacity, including bleacher seats. 
2Tulane Stadium, New Orleans, La., is the home of the annual Sugar Bowl Game. 


Sporting Events—Capacities of Stadiums, Baseball Paks and Arenas 831 
Stadiums, Baseball Parks, Arenas 


[Sepecity @) 


36,232 
40,000 


25,951 
22,000 
00 


0, 


27,500 


25,000 
25,000 


25,000 
55,000 


32,038 
37,000 


45,000 
70,896 


Start Dist. Date 1 Blade Driver 7 Gar] Time MPH 


F 1m 1 
“1k. | 9-16-47 
F k. | 8-26-39 
F 5m. 26-39 
z 10 k. 26-39 

10 m, | 8-2 
8 1m. |10-27-37 
$ 100m. | 7-22-40 
S$ 200 m. 22-40 
§ 500m. =22-40 
$ 1000 m: 22-40 
s 1 hr. | 7-22-40 
S 24hr. | 7-22-2340 ville 
8S 48hr. | 9-21-23-36)Bonneville 

INTERNATIONAL CLASS ‘‘A” RECORDS 

F 1k. | 9-16-4 onneville, Utah John R. Cobb Raltton Mobil 5.680 393. 
ay 1m. | 9-16-47 Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 9.1325 394.196 
F 5k. 8-26-39. Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|34.235 326.7 
EF 5m, | 8-26-39 |Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|59.57 _ 
F 10K. 8-26-39 Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion}1:19.04 283.0 
F 10m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|213.155 270.4 
s 1k. |11- 433 Brooklands, Eng Cobb Napier-Railton {25.270 88.5 
iS} Im. {10-31-33 -|Brooklands “ Cobb = Napier-Railton 135.115 102.5 


On one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 1947, Cobb was timed at 403.135 miles an hour, 
the fastest ever travelled by man on land. 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 


(Distance 500 miles) 


Year Car and driver Time MPH || Year Car and driver Time MPH 
1911.|Marmon, Harroun....... .|Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..... 4:42:22.71/100.240 
1912.,|National, Dawson........ 6:2 .|Special, Louis Meyer..... 4:35:03.39/109.069 
1913. |Peugeot, Goux:.......... 5 Shaw Gilmore Special, 
1914. |Delage, Thomas......... 6: ilbur Shaw.......... 4:24:07.80)/ 113,580 
1915.|Mercedes, DePaima:..... i Burd Special, Floyd Rob- 
1916. |Peugeot, Resta(a)....,... 3:34 GEE ois: Selgns coun eee 4:15:58.40 eget 
1919. |Peugeot, Wilcox. . . 15240: -|Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw|4:20:47.39/ 115.0. 
1920./Monroe, Chevrolet....... .|5:38: Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw/4:22:31.17| 114.277 
1921 ./Frontenac, Milton... . {523 Noe Out Hose Clamp 
1922.|Murphy Special, Murphy..|5:17:30.79 Mauri Rose, . 
1923./H. C. 8. Special, Milton. . .|5:29:5' Floyd Davis............ 4:20:36.24/115.117 
1924. |Duesenberg-De Paolo..., . 5:05°23.51| 98.23 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 
1925 .|Duesenb'g, DePio & Batten |4:56:39.46|101.13 not run; war 
1926.|Miller, Frank Lockhart(b) ./4:10:17.95] 95.88 ||1946.|Thorne Engineering Special 
1927 .| Duesenberg, Geo. Souders. |5:07:33.8 | 97.54 George Robson. ....,../4:21:16.70|} 14.820 
1928 .|Miller, Louis Meyer....... 5:01:33.75| 99.482)|1947 .| Blue Crown Spark Plug 
1929 .|Simplex, Ray Keech.......|5:07:25.42) 97.585 Special, Mauri Rose. .. .|4:17:52.17|116.338 
1930.) Miller, Billy Arnold..... . .|4:58:39.72|100.448||1948 .)Blue Crown Spark Plug 
1931.|)Bowes Seal Fast Special, Special, Mauri Rose... .|4:10:23,38/119.813 
Louis Schneider........ 5:10:27.54| 96.629/|1949./Blue Crown Spark Plug 

1932.) Miller-Hartz Special, Fred- Special, William Holland|4:07:15.97|121.327 
faee a es rae SS oboe ‘ ceare oun eS 1950, ey eS Wynns Special 

‘ ol, 3 Meyer....... 48712. 7 ohnny Parsons(c)...... 746:55. 4 
1934, Miller, Bill Cummings... , .'4:46:05.20'104,863 J y 2:40;50.07 ee 


Tm a in in = AE Ra ca Steen dO eee ee ee 

The one-lap track record is 134.449 MPH, set (1946) by Ralph Hepburn, who also set a 10-mile 
qualifying record of 133.944 MPH the same day. The race record is held by i 
Nuys, Calif.—124.002 MPH (1950). 5 ¥ Johany, oe ee 


(a)300 miles only. (b)Race stopped at 400 miles because of rain. (c)Stopped at 345 miles, rain, 


National Automobile Champions 


1916 Dario Resta 1924 Jimmy Murphy 1932 Bob Care 1 
1917 Earl Cooper 1925 Peter DePaolo 1933 Louis Neca ipat Rex ee 
1918 Ralph Mulford 1926 Harry Hartz 1934 Bill Cummings 1942-1945 (None) 
1919 Howard Wilcox 1927 Peter DePaolo - |} 1935 Kelly Petillo 1946 Ted Horn 
1920 Gaston Chevrolet | 1928 Louis Meyer 1936 Mauri Rose 1947 Ted Horn 
ane Ae tty ata ei aie pies 1937 Wilbur Shaw 1948 Ted Horn 
immy Murphy y Arno 1938 Flo: } 
1923 Eddie Hearhe 1931 Louis Schneider | 1939 Wilbur Shaws ee 
American record (large cars)—116.89MPH—Troy Ruttman, i i 
Speedway, Oakland, Calif., April 2, 1950. a8). OntaPles, <Caltg--ahi Onilan aaa 


Other Auto Racing in 1950 


Pikes Peak Race, (Approx. 12 miles), Colo., Sept. | geles County F: 6—Johnn 
4—Al Rogers, Colorado Springs, Colo, Time— | sons, Van Nuys, Cali Tiel on eee as 
15:39.0. ke A.A.A, 150-mile Stock Car Championship Race, 

French Grand Prix, Roubaix, France, May 7— | Milwaukee, Wis., July 9—Myron Fohr Milwaukee. 
300.258kms.—Raymon Sommer, France. Elapsed |'Time—2:16:58.57. Average speed—65.6. mph ; 
time—2:20:31.3. Average speed—128.359 kms. per A.A.A. 100-mile National Midget Championship 
ae : i race, Milwaukee, Aug. 20—Tony Bettenhausen 

A.A.A, Big car 100-mile championship, Lang- | Tinsley Park, Ill. Time—1:10:41.33 (mew track 
horne, Pa., June 25—Jack McGrath, South Pasa- | record). 


dena, Calif. Time—1:07:47,.01. Grand Prix of Italy, Monza, Italy, Sept. 3—504 
Grand Prix of Europe, Silverstone, England, kms.—Guiseppe Farina, Italy. Time—2:51:14:4. 
May 13—210 miles—Guiseppe Farina, Italy. Time—|_, ex Mays Memorial 100-mile dirt track cham- 
2:13:23.6. Average speed—90.95 mph. pionship, Milwaukee, Wis.—Tony Bettenhausen, 


Palm Beach Shores Road Race, West Palm Regd pleas iil, Time—1:10;33.93. Average speed 
eck. rete ae ccae miles—George Huntoon, | “Watkins Glen Grand Prix road race Watkins 
jami. ‘Tinte—1:54.4. : ~ v.. | Glen, N. ¥., Sept. 23-99 miles—Alfred E. Gold- 
A.A.A. 100-mile Midge Championship, Los An- schmidt, New York, N, Y. Time—1:22744.6, : 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
LEAGUE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. -L. Pts, ee Wek. 

see re 11 708 14 
Se 9 3 688 634 Yee 
Z 5 659 621 cy Se 
7 = § 643 595 Sy Wee} 
4 8 710 701 ll 14 
ee he 3 9 686 778 ~ 9 15 
nepes 5 ¥ 44'617°- 798 j 8 17 

WESTERN 


CONFERENCE GAMES ONLY 
W. L. Pts. Op. 
1 7387 73 


WWE ROI 
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CNS a ae EE ~9 688 693 


MISSOURI VALLEY (BIG SIX) 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


o 


ot L. Pts. Op: Ww. L 

BeeAUCY So. is +s 1l 1 746 614 27 
=. Louis. ™..... 8 4 698 613 ie 59 
1S as 7 5 625 632 6 
“Oklshonia & &M. 7 . & 499-458 18 9 
(ay eee 5 7 682 750 14 12 
Ue 3 9 546 626 12° 11 
VICES wes. 1 11 597 700 (is YE 

BIG SEVEN 


CONFERENCE GAMES ONLY 


PACIFIC COAST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
Northern Division 


L. Pts, O L 
Washington State 11 5 820 718 19 11 
Washington...... 8 8 824 814 19 10 
Oregon State..... 8 8 761 748 Se 14 
BAG ae yd 5-5 8 o> 7 9 736 771 14 17 
PRIVOCON) , swe. 6 10 776 859 9 19 
Southern Division 
joe 10 2 711 625 22 5 
Southern Calif. . 7 5 692 650 15 29 
California....... 8 607 666 10 17 
pStaenford.......: 3 9 666 735 11-14 


Intersectiona! playoff: UC L A defeated Wash- 
ington State, 2 games to 0. 
SOUTHWEST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W.. L. Pts. Op. Ww. L 
Arkansas........ 8 4 618 577 : ee b4 
ESR MIO: ioe care ewe 8 4 643 606 1311 
So Re ig ae ms 7. 5 642 629 10.13 
oe A&M. 6 6 614 598 10. 14 
OX BA oie ie cue 6 6 571 599 13. 11 
esas Christian. 5 7 637 635 tS. 41 
SCS Sa ae 10 613 694 8 15 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN — 
CONFERENCE GAMES. ALL GAMES 


Mh | Ye 
Montana State... ¢ 5 565 

Colorado State... 8 2 616 577 Giese if 

Colorado College. 5 4 587 555 9 16 

Western State.... 5 5 697 758 15 10 

idaho State...... 1 8 512 549 5 25 

Colorado Mines.. 1 .9 529 622 AS 

MIDWEST 

CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 

L. Pts. Op: Ww. L. 

926 566 24.3 

859 729 11 6 

615 591 13 10 

695 643 12 8 
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Basketball Chisipians in 1950 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L.Pts. Op. CWraks 
AU se 2, 12 +6 1069 loti It, \eGe 
re Pe + tee AOA: BS 22 4 
Vanderbilt... il. 3 82 eee LT -fiaes 
Pulene, oe) aia 8. AO T8: 20 1506 
Alabama...... 8 9 909 877 il 
Georgia 050. 6, 7740 3 13,3 
Tennessee... ... 5 6 662 684 12), 10 
Georgia Tech 7 9 949 987 14 12 
Louisiana St. 5 8 842 8388 pT Uae Bf 
Hass: 2b ee 8 
Mists tic. 4& «18° 956'1105 8 16 
2 - BORDER 
CONFERENCE GAMES ONLY 
W. L. Pts. Op. 
Pa ests Joh 01: MS Fe SAME aA Combs ee 14. 2 1062 54 
Hardin Simmons. ............ 12 4 873° 824 
BUDO are cua ceinai gern yu ted ne 10 =©6 1045 981 
Wiest “Texas 3.) oii, accep eoeeet 10 6 940 827 
Pexas Teoh 5... ovsc-t lees 8 924 872 
New Mexico.A & M........... 7 9 872 946 
Texas Western............... 5 11 903 1010 
New Mexico... 0 pe eee 4 12 907: 982 
Hiagbtaitis 7a. rab wee 2 14 780 980 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


L. Pts. Op: Wok: 

Brigham Young 
Univ. 4 6 1082 930 V2 ee 
Wyoming...... 13 .-7 928 854 25° IL 
Denver. 2 is 3 .7 739 1016 18 #13 
Utah State. 10 10 946 983 18 16 
tabi +o. cA 8 12 959 1046 16 18 
Colo. A & M. 2 18 869 986 7 23 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (PROFESSIONAL) 
Eastern Division W. » Ls -Reti 
SYFACHIAC. oid kip it oe eee 61 338 a 
New Yorks: sii5.0 crack ec cali cen 40 28 .588 
Washington 2.00. S.-i wee pe te 32 36 .471 
Philadelphia’ ©. occas eRe ee 26 42 (382 
Balglmore 53,1700! nu stscd ety ereesen 25 43. .368 
PROSEQNE Ef c-nie vicinitin waco eon beeen 22 46 324 

Central Division 

Minneapolisis so s%..0v0046 tee eels 51. 1% .760: 
UGB ERENT a nck te ae ae 51 17 |.750 
Bore sWaynencc, 5. ..cckems stuns eee 40 28 '.588 
Gago Fee oS). eee 40 28 .588 
St -Lowiges 1-0 --4073- Viiv coe ee 26 42 .382 


Minneapolis defeated Rochester in playoff of 
first-place tie; Fort Wuyne defeated Chicago for 
third place. 


Western Division 


Fndiana polis... psi he oe 25 .609 
ARGEPEOR. -. ctch aeons EEO 37. 27 878 
TRBERTIGY oy, cli ia Rare aioe 29 > OB 458 
BHeODOYRat scene <0 cera 22. 40- .356 
Waterloo nc iat w oa ie aeeiareaaee 19 43 .306 
Denver ss 6c it SN ty oe ee TiS Se 


Final Championship Series: Minneapolis de- 


feated Syracuse, 4 games to 2, 
Leading season scorer: George Mikan, Minne- 
apolis, 1,865 points (mew record). 


Other Basketball Results in 1950 


National Collegiate A.A. Chaaiponsie New 
York, N. Y., March 28—City College of N. ple 
Bradiey, 68. Third place playoff—North Casein 
State 53, Baylor 41, 


N.C.A.A, Eastern Sectional Championship, New 
York, N. Y.,. March 25—City College of N. Y., 78, 
North Carolina State, 73. Third place playoti— 
Ohio State 72, Holy Cross 52. 


N. C. A. A. Western Sectional Championship, 
Kansas City, Mo,, March 25—Bradley 68, Baylor 66. 


National Intercollegiate Invitation Tournament 
(final round), New York, N. Y., March 18—City 
College of N. ¥., 69, Bradley (Peoria), 61. Third 
place playofi—st. John’s 69, Duquesne 67. 


National A. A. U. Championships (Men), Denver, 
Colo., March 25—Phillips Oilers (Bartlesville, 
Okla.), 65, Blue & Gold (Oakland, Calif.), 42, 
Third place playoff--Denver (Colo.) Chevrolets, 
58, San Francisco (Calif.) Chevrolets, 50. Women: 
St. Joseph, Mo., March 24— Nashville .(Tenn.) 
Business College, 29, Goldblumes (Nashville), 28. 
jaar place playoff—Hanes Hosiery, 39, Des Moines 
A. Bi St: 


oe ray East-West College All-Star Game— 
New York, N. Y., April 1—West 66, East 59, 


i ee 


#6 1 atle—steve Hromjak, Cleveland, Ohio. Time— 
Rb9.8, 
2 miles—Bob Travani, Detroit, Mich. Time— 


5306.6. 

ietcr a piles. Gatto, San Jose, Calif. Time— 
10 miles—Al Stiller, Chicago, Til. Time—24:38.4, 
1 mile te (ee mior)—Harry Backer, San Diego, Calif. 


Time—2 
2 miles ‘Gunior)—Htarry Backer, San Diego, 
Calif. Time—6:1 
5 Serie “Bell, Somerville, N. J. Time— 
13;09.0. 
mile (w “Son aa Trayani, Detroit, Mich. 
Time—2:52.0; 2:43.8; 2756.4. 
score ( )—Bobby a Kenosha, 
4; Bob Travani, Detroit, . 3 Gus 
an Jose, Calif., Seat ey Backer, 
Diego, Calif., 17; ‘Alien Bell, eee N. J. 
15; Richard Gatto, San Jose, Calif., 13; (Women) 


—Doris Travani, Detroit, Mich. ai; Gay Juner, 
San Francisco, Calif., 11; Jeanne Robinson, De- 


- Bicycle Chaiipiomalil pi e 1950 
30TH NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS « 
Highland Park, N. is Aug. 20, 1950 


_N. Xs Reb, 26-Ms 26-March ce rel’ 
"pts.; 2 a 
Bouvard, 1 


OTHER a EVENTS IN same 


- World h Liege, Belgium, A 2 
bahar Maurice Verdeun, ance; <a 


18 


iy By! . 


Patterson, Australia; Road, penlenige ae a; 
fessional int, Reggie is, ae 
Pro. gpa Borint a phe ole Italy; - 


Pursuit 
at aE a pss LeSueur, France; Pro. 
otte gium. 
Tour of France (2,765 mr Beep o> Kubler, 
pp ae ie Time—145:3 
of Italy mc 4735 miles)—Hugo Koblet, 
saiteariond. Tim 17:28:03.0. 
Tour of Somerville, N. J. (50 miles)—Dick Cort- — 
right, Buffalo, N. Y. Time—2:02:35.0. 4 1 
Grand Prix of Leng Island Cae miles)—John 
Mascheroni, New York, N. Y. Time—2:41:35.8. 
Eastern States Amateur Board Track Cham- 


vdasss 


pionship—Tom Montemage, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Eastern Amateur Dirt Track Cham; 
Ethan Green, Hartford, Conn. ; 


troit, os 
SIX-DAY RACES IN 1950 
Vist International, 22nd Engineers Armory, New 


World Bicycle Racing Records 


(No distinction is made between amateur and professional results.) 
UNPACED—Fiying Start 


Distance Date Place Holder Time 
Rate neieee {| 1906 |Salt Lake City.............. TL. Lawson, U.S o.quesu ae 0:23 4-5 
meter....... 1932 |Bordeaux, France.......... . pL. Michard, Brance. 22. ...... 66: 0:29 4-5 j 
en 1 eee OA 1908 |Saltair, Utah..............2 A, J. Clark, bo gee eee Oe | 0:50 2-5 : 
kilometer...;..| 1938 |Milan, Italy: ............... EF. Batten oe Pel on a 1:04 3-5 : 
mile.........| 1908 |Saltair, O. eta AEE | 1:23 3-5 
IO REMIB yas ).0!s alien 1912 |Salt Lake City,....12 01.2.2: -{Al Goullet, Australia... 2.2)... .- 1:51 
HUMAN PACED—Flying Start 
3% mile..... ..|-1898 |Philadelphia. .;|/Major Taylor, U. S.. 0.45 2-5 : 
1 kilometer......| 1898 |London..... .|J. Platt-Betts, England. 0:58 3-5 | 
miles. |. ..| 1898 Philadelphia, ‘|Major Taylor, U.S...... -| 1:08 2-5 , 
BSR I nae pense tg 1898 |Philadelphia Major Taylor.U. Sicin es.neh oe 1;32 
MOTOR PACED—Flying Start 
500 meter....... 1946 |Bordeaux, France........... G. Claverile, France... .... sab rec a :20 
1 kilometer...... | POSSI ARIS. 9% c's) lit cip a Namie Me to's Georges Paillard, France........ 0:36 
MBOUN ite. ke, POSE SIC ANIA, 1)". 0.4 5 pias labman Tay eee ose Mieffret, France........... 87.918 kms. 


U. 8. Cross-Country Record—20 days, 4 hours, 29 minutes—Eugene ore ‘Baty State Univer- 
sity—Santa Monica, Calif., to New York, Sept. 1-21, 1949, Distance—3,054 mil 


Bobsled Racing in 1950 


WORLD CHAMPIONS 
Cortina D’Ampezzo, Italy, Jan. 29-Feb, 5 


Four-man (four 1-mile mc are States 
(Stanley Benham, pilot). Time—5:28.7 


Two-man (four 1-mile eh Le (F. 
Feijerabend and S. Waser). Time—5:57.73. 


OTHER RACING 


International handicap skeleton race (Charles 
Holland prize), St. Moritz, Switzerland, Feb. 19— 
1, Fairchild MacCarthy, Belmont, Mass.; 2, Nino 
Bibbia, Italy; 3 (tie), Harry H. Morgan New York 
nt YS Henry Martineau, England. Time—140,2 

onds. 


Field Archery 


NATIONAL FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION 


in 1950 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Tawas and East Tawas, Mich., Aug, 18-21 


Men (Instinctive) 
" Field Round—Harold C. Doan, Adrian, Mich., 
4, 


Gi 
oe Rownd—Erwin Ketzler, Flint, Mich,, 


Maen uses Round—Harold C, Doan, 
c 
Ageregate—Erwin Ketzler, Flint, Mich., 2,529. 


Men (Free Style) 
pm viele Round—Russ Reynolds, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Adrian, 


Hunters Round—Russ Reynolds, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Se Round—Hugh Rich, Glendale, Calif., 


Ageregate—Russ Reynolds, Cleveland, Ohio, 
jess Women (Instinctive) 

Field Round—Euretha Schomaker, Detroit, 
Mich., 429. 


Hunters Round—Frances Lozon, Marine City, 
Mich., 532. 

Broadhead Round—Frances Lozon, Marine City, 
Mich., 725, 

Ageregate—Frances Lozon, Marine City, Mich., 
1,670. Women (Free, Style) 


Field Round—Grace Frye, Toledo, Ohio, 506. 


Hunters Round—Grace' Frye, Toledo, Ohio, 525. 


Broadhead Round—Glori 
Calif., 665. ria -Mutzig, Glendale, 
Aggregate—Gloria Mutzig, .Glendale, Calif, 


, 


Junior Boys (Free Style) 


Field Round—Bruce Baker, Rochester, N. ¥., ee 
Hunters Round—Bruce Baker, Rochester, N, 


Broadhead Round—Bruce Baker, 560, 
Aggregate—Bruce Baker, 1,297. 
Junior Boys (Instinctive) 


Field Round—John FE. 
We es Nesmith, Jr., Detroit, 


eieunters Round—Jerry Hash, Long Beach, Calif., 


Broadhead Round—J 
Calif., 770. erry - Bash) aoa eens 


i Ageregate—Jerry Hash, Long Beach, Calif., 
: Junior Girls (Instinctive) 
on Round—Sharlene Skanes, Detroit, Mich., 


Hunters Round—Sharlene Skanes, 446. 


crane Round—Minnie Fetter, Bay: City, 
Aggregate—Sharlene ernst Detroit, 


| aB1L wMich.; 


fet eT ee eS ee Se 


Billiard 


ae?) ¥ 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


es ee. See Fees Pee 


Records 


Source: Charles C. Peterson, Billiard Congress of America 


18-1 BALKLINE, 315 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 


897, George 3 
(Wisatay, 1898, irae ives. 1898) Jacoh Schaefer 


World Champion ; 


Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
George B. Sutton 


ee, “1909-11, 


18-1 BALKLINE 
1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
a 2, high grand average in match play 60, high 
‘and average in match play 36; 1927, Wweiker’ Coch- 
fan, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61. 
18-2 BALKLINE 


1910 Harry P. Cline 
1910-1920 Willie Hoppe 
1921-1922 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1923-1924 Willie Hoppe 
1925 a Horemans (disputed match—Schaefer 
in playoff), 1925, Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1926 Erich Hagenlacher 
1927 Welker Cochran 
1928 Edward Horemans 
1929 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1930-1933 no tournaments 
1934 Welker Cochran. 
No tournaments since. 


18-2 BALKLINE 


High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
grand average tournament, 57. 14—Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr,, 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr, 1925: high tun exhibition match, 
585—Jacob _ Schacter, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob "Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
Tun exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 


1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40, 


28-2 BALKLINE 


Bee Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 
1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
Bake average, 35.70. 


1-2 BALKLINE 


1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 
since. 


THREE CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Fred Eames, Alfredo DeOro, John Daly, 
Thomas Hueston 

1911 John Daly, Alfredo DeOro 

1912 Joe Carney, John Horgan 

1913-1914 Alfredo DeOro 

1915 George Mooré, W. H. Huey 

1916 Alfredo DeOro, Charles Bilis, Charles Mc- 
Court, Hugh Heal, George Moore 

1917 Charles McCourt, R. L. Cannafax 

1917-1918 Alfredo DeOro 

1918-1919 Augie Kieckhefer 

1919 Alfredo DeOro, R. L. 

1920 John Layton 

1921 Augie Kieckhefer 

1921-1923 John Layton 

1923 Tiff Denton 

1924 R. L. Cannafax 

1925 R, L. Cannafax 

1926-1927 Otto Reiselt 

1927 Augie Kieckhefer 

1928 Otto Reiselt, John Layton 

1930 John Layton 

4931 Arthur Thurnblad 

1932 Augie Kieckhefer 

1933 Welker Cochran 

1934 John Layton 

1935 Welker Cochran 

1936 Willie Hoppe 

1937 Welker Cochran 

1938 Welker Cochran 

1939 Joe Chamaco 

1940-1941-1942 Willie Hoppe 


1943 no tournament ted Welker Cochran in 


illie Hoppe (defea 
a challenge match), Welker Cochran (tourna 


1945 Weiker Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 


Cannafax 


match) 
1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 


1948 Willie Hoppe defeated Ezequiel Navarra, 2 


1949 Willie Hoppe (tournament 
1950 Willie Hoppe tteurnament) 
High Runs 

1919, Tiff Denton, 17*; 1930, Gus ¢ 179; 
1926, John Layton, 18**; 1927, Willie Hoppe, 
20%! 1928, hh Hoppe, 25***; 
Hoppe, 15*#**: 1939, e Chamaco, ‘gee Seago ne 
Denton, 17*; 1945, wittie Hoppe, ‘Q0%eee%, 


High Averages (‘‘Still ball’’ play) 


1925, Otto Reiselt, 50 points in 16 innings**; 
1925, Otto Reiselt, 100 points in 57 innings**; 1925, 
Otte Reiselt, 150 points in 104 innings**; 1930, 
John Layton, 50 in 23 ‘nnipes 1939, Joe ‘Cham- 
aco, 50 in 23 innings**; 1940, Jay Bozeman, 50 in 
23 innings*; 1947, Willie Bopec. 50 points in 21 


innings*****, 

*World’s tournament play; **league lay? 
***exhibition; ****world’s match play ee age 
used same cue ball for duration of 
*****world’s match play (player had cho: vies ei 


re balls at start of each inning). (‘‘Still ball” 
Pia: Other High Averages 

1944, Willie Hoppe, 50 in 20: innings Word 
tournament, choice of cue balls at start 


inning); 1945, Welker Cochran, 60 in 20 ianiaes 
(World ‘match play, choice of cue balls at start 


of inning). High Grand Average 


1950, Willie Hoppe, 1.33 points per inning*; 
1942, Willie Hoppe, 1.25 points per inningty, 1945, 
Willie Hoppe, 1.36 points per inning***, 


*Players used same cue ball for duration of 
game; **players had choice of cue balls on second 
shot of inning; ***players had choice of cue balls 
at start of each inning. 


NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION 


1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Navarra. 
1949, Joe Chamaco; 1950, Joe Chamaco. 


POCKET BILLIARDS CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh 

1910-1912 Alfredo DeOro 

1912 R, J. Ralph 

1913 Alfredo DeOro 

1913-1915 Bennie Allen 

1916 John Layton 

1916-1918 Frank Taberski 

1919-1924 Ralph Greenleaf 

1925 Frank Taberski 

1926 Ralph Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, Thomas 
Hueston 

1927 Frank Taberski 

1927-1928 Ralph Greenleaf 

1928 Frank Taberski 

1929 Ralph Greenleaf, Frank Taberski 

1930 Erwin Rudolph 

1930-1932 Ralph Greenleaf 

1933-1934 Edwin Rudolph 

1935 Andrew Ponzi 

James Caras 

Ralph Greenleaf 

James Caras 

James Caras 

Andrew Ponzi 

Willie Mosconi 

Erwin Rudolph 

In 2 challenge match (May, 1942) Irving 

Crane defeated Rudolph. In a challenge 

match (April 1, 1943) Ponzi defeated Mosconi. 

Mosconi defeated Ponzi (challenge match) 

Feb.-March, 194 

Willie Mosconi (detented Ralph Greenleaf in 

challenge match) 

Willie Mosconi (defeated Jimmy Caras in 

challenge match; Mosconi (defeated Crane in 

challenge match); Crane (world’s tourna- 

ment) 

1947 Mosconi (defeated Crane in challenge match), 

Mosconi defeated Caras, match 

1948 Mosconi defeated Ponzi, match 

1949 James Caras (tournament) 

1950 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 


NATIONAL POCKET BILLIARD CHAMPION 
1948, Andrew Ponzi; 1949, James Caras; 1950, 
Irying Crane. 


14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS 
High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; high run, 153, 
Andrew Ponzi; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; high 
run, 125, George Kelly; high single average, 63, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high individual grand average, 


eee Ralph Greenleaf; ee, run, 1 
en; high single average, eq 
foi Wi lie M i, eight runs of 125 
126 in league tournament for the yor ae 
single average, 125. Exhibitio: a rt 

Crane (1939) and Mosconi (1945) 300. 945, 
Wil ie Mosconi, high run 127 (mateh play with 
Greenleaf); 1946, Jimmy Caras, high run, 127 in 
match with Mosconi. 
Ponzi’s run of 153 and the Mosconi-Caras rung 
of 127 were made in world’s challenge match play. 
Ponzi’s run was made in continuous billiards, 
where 2 player continues a run from one block 
to Gudther. Mosconi’s run of 127 was made in 


a single block of a. match. Mosconi had two 
eh against him when he started the run 
ani 


he needed a total of 127 to get a net of 125, 
since his score was minus 2 when he started. Ali 
other pocket billiard records listed here were 
made in tournament play. 4 


NATIONAL 14-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 

1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, 
Frank’ Mapeioll: ; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, "Frank 
Cc. Ives. Souee tournaments since. 


NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS - 
1904, Al, Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
Cc. pp otenson. No “tournaments since. 
High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high srexakes 48 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, C 


C. Peterson 
JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 
1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma: 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki: 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama.” 
No tournaments since. 
High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high average, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


harles 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. 


CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 
High Runs—Willie coer (match), 53; Charles c. 
Peterson (exhibition), 104 
High Averages—Willie Hoppe, high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43, 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline 


1910 EB. W. Gardner 

1911 J, F. Poggenburg 

1912 M. D, Brown 

1913 Joseph Mayer ? 

1914 BE. W. Gardner 

1915 Nathan Hall 

1916 C, Huston 

1917 Dave McAndless 

1918 Percy Collins 

1919 C, Heddon 

1920 HE, T. Appleby 

1921 Percy Collins 

1922 EB, T. Appleby, International champion 

1923 Percy Collins, ‘National, 18-1 champion—F. S. 
Appleby 


1926-1928 fai Clinton : 

1929 Percy Collins, Amateur Billiard Assn; M. C. 
Walegren, Amateur Billiard Assn.; R. V. Fess- 
enden, Amateur Billiard Assn. 

1930 Percy Collins 

1931 BE. T. Appleby 

1932 Albert Pocuepen. (Germany), World’s cham- 


pio 
1933 no tournament 
1934-1936 Edward Soussa 
No tournament since. 


RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 


Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; high single 
average, 28; high grand average, 20. 


18-2 Balkline 


High run, 248, F. S. Appleby; high single 
average, 60, John Clinton; high grand average, 
18.57, John ‘Clinton, 


AMATEUR THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Pierre Maupone 

1911 Charles Morin 

1919 Arthur Newman 

1920 W. B. Huey 

1921 Earl Lookabaush 
1922 Frank Flemming 
1923 Robert M. Lord 

1924 Frank Flemming 
1925-1926 Dr. A. J. Harris 


ie lent 


ie Pe Sennen 
pes earns 
ee ee ee ; 


1937 A, fect 
Fee ts enh 


1938-1941 
club tour- PF 


1942-1946 Gnet Vandenover 
1946 the Lee, Robert Lord 


1g Robert. Lord (challenge match) 
1948 Chester Vandenoyer (chalienge matee: Ed-— 
oa Lee (club tournamen . 
1949 Edward Lee (club tournament) ~ x 


WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 5 ‘ 


Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. 
McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 


Amateur—-1932-34, Gertru 
Harvey; no tournament since. 
_ RECORDS 


Ruth McGinnis—High run, 128 (414 = 9 table); 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 
RED BALL BILLIARDS 
1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson. 


RED BALL RECORDS 


Charles C. Peterson, high tun, 54; Charles C. 
Peterson, high single average, 5.33. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 
Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 
1940 Michigan 
1941 Cornell 
1942 Wisconsin 
1943 Florida 
1944 Cornell 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Ohio State 
1948 Ohio State 
1949 Ohio State 
1950 no play. 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
1940 Michigan 
1941 no tournament 
1942 Buffalo 
1943 Florida 
1944 Florida 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Florida 
1948 Indiana 
1949 Cornell 
1950 Ohio State 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 

1940 Michigan 

1941 University of Florida; Eastern, University of 
Buffalo; Southern, University of Florida; 
Northern, University of Michigan; Western, 
University of Wyoming 

fore Florida 

1943. Minnesota 

1944 Indiana 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 Michigan 

1948 Florida 

1949 Eastern Kentucky State - 

1950 Ohio State “ 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Rail 


1940 John O. Miller, Wisconsin ~ 
1941 Ted Davis, University of Florida 
1942 David Vig, Wisconsin 
1943 R. McCloskey, Michigan 
1944 G. Neubert, Cornell ~ ~ 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Charles Renieg) Ohio State 
1948 Julian Lewis, Ohio State 
1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1950 no play 

Three Cushions 
1940 John O. Miller, Wisconsin 
1941 no tournament 
1942 Colomaio, Buffalo 
1943 R. Matheny, Florida 
1944 W. Rion, Florida 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Leff, Mabie, Florida 
1948 Joe Normington, Indiana 
1949 Sol Ashkenaze, ‘Wisconsin 
1950 Walter Johnson, Ohio State 


Pocket Billiards 


1940 John O, Miller, Wisconsin 
1941 Lloyd Gees University. of Ratenas 


3 


¥ 


- 


1940 J, E.- 


ona coast, Gueate a 
AV. Iniver, 

Shee ; eee Leslie Brennan, University 

of Wisconsin; vee eim Lloyd Greene, Univer- 


‘1 Bob Below, Purdue 
1948 au Mabie, Florida 
Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
Sy College 
1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State, 


a eRe i wa a 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE eae CONFER- 


ENCE CHAMPIONSH 


Straight Rail 
-Patrick, Indiana 
1941-1946 no tournament 
1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 
1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 


1950 no play = Pocket Billiards 

1939 Henry Shabatura, Minnesota 

1940 Gibson Findley, Florida 

1941-1946 no tournament 

1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1948 Jack Brown, Utah 

1949 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 

1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
Three Cushions 

1949 Victor Brodsky, California 

1950 Walter Johnson, Ohio State 

CO-ED KEY SHOT POCKET BILLIARDS 
1942 Wyoming 
1943 South Dakota State 


A he oS ete Records; Gymnastics; Contract Bridge 


: 1941 Haste em, Ma 


837 


1948 Rhode Island State 
1949 Ohio State 
1950 no play 


CO-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 
1942 eat Julian, South Dakota State; Mary Jane 
Noonan, South Dakota State 
1948 Jeanne Lynch, Rhode Island State 
1949 Cora Libbey, Wisconsin 
1950 no play 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
(Pocket Billiard Championships; National Keyshot 
Tournaments 
TEAM CHAMPIONS 


1945 Harlem Boys’ Club, New York N. Y. 
1946-1947 S. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
1948 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
1949 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) 
1950 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Individual Champions—Senior 


Oe 


1945-1946 Oscar Williams, Harlem Boys’ Club, New , 


ork, N. 
1947 Bil Grace 


Ind. 

1948 John Romano, Brooklyn 

1949 Donald Gratzer, Bedford, Ind. 

1950 Jerry Tiernan, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 
lyn, Junior 

1945 Sam Cavaleri, Big Brother Organization, 
Scranton, Pa. 

1946-1947 Donald Gratzer, Bedford, Ind., Boys’ Club 

1948 Anthony Venuto, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1949 Joseph Di Salvo, New York ne 

1950 rpc Santore, Hi-Boys’ Chub, Philadelphia, 


Gymnastic Championships in 1950 


NATIONAL A. A. 
Men 


Los Angeles, Calif., May 5-6 


Rope climb—Don Perry, Pasadena ae 
Indian clubs—Edward Henning, ee 

Free exercise—Hairabedian, U. S 
Horizontal bar—William Brastaherin 


Tumbling—lIryin Bedard, Univ. of Illinois, 
Side horse—Eugene Rabbitt, Syracuse. 
Parallel bars—Scrobe, A. T. B. 

Long horse—Barnes, U. S. Cc. 
Rings—Wikler, Los Angeles A. C 
All-around—William Roetzheim, 

Univ. 
Team—Los Angeles A. C., 391% points. 


Florida 


State Univ. 


‘Florida State 


- CHAMPIONSHIPS ike 


Elizabeth, N, J. April 29 
Phe a Schroth, Philadelphia Turn- 


5 EN beam—Clara Schroth. 

Side horse vault—Marian T. Barone, Philadel- 
phia Turners. 

Flying rings—Clara Schroth. 

Parallel bars—Clara Schroth. 

Indian clubs—Roberta Bonniwell, 
Turners. 

Tumbling—Joanne Slocum, Dallas A. C. 

Team drill—Swiss Turn Verein, Paterson, N. J, 

All-around—Clara M. Schroth, Philadelphia 
Turners. 


Philadelphia 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A, A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
West Point, N. Y¥., April 1 


Horizontal bar—Joseph Kotys, Kent State, 285 
points. 

Flying rings—Robert Schneider, Navy, 281 points. 

Tumbling—Irv Bedard, Illinois, 289 points. 

Rope climb—Léo Minotti, Syracuse. Time—0:03.5. 

Side horse—Eugene Rabbitt, Syracuse, 284 points. 


284 
266 
1,066 


Kent State, 
Buchanan, Michigan, 
Kent State, 


Parallel bars—Joseph Kotys, 
points. 

Aemeavel ines feet 
points, 

All-around—Joseph Kotys, 
points. 

Team—lllinois, 26 points. 


EASTERN. INTERCOLLEGIATE GYM LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
State College, Pa., March 11 


Parallel bars—Carl Brunson, Army, 283 points. 
Rope climb=-Leo Minotti, Syracuse, 0:03.6, 
Side horse—Eugene Rabbitt, Syracuse. 


Flying rings—Robert A. Williams, Army, 277. 
Horizontal bar—William Willard, ‘Temple, 282, 
Tumbling—Rudolph Valentino, Penn State, 
All-around—Wally Hayes, Temple. 


20TH WESTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Iowa City, 


Side horse—Frank Dolan, Illinois, 256 points. 
Horizontal bar—Frank Dolan, Illinois, 267 points. 


iat bars—Pete Barthell, Michigan, 270 
points 
Flying rings—Richard Palmer, Illinois, 253 


points. 


Iowa, March 25 


Tumbling—Irvin Bedard, Illinois, 289 points. 
Trampoline—William Harris, Iowa, 262 points. 
All-around—Frank Dolan, Illinois, 1,032 points. 
Team—lIllinois, 66 points. 


Contract Bridge Championships in 1950* 


Source: American Contract Bridge League 


World Master Individual, 


Feb. 5—Morrie Elis, 
New York, N. Y. 

Senior Master Individual, Feb. 5—Abraham 
Goldsrein, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Life Master Pairs, Feb. 9—Ambrose Casner and 
Ralph Hirschberg, New York, N, Y. 

Vanderbilt Cup Teams, Feb. 12—Howard Schen- 
ken, George Rapee, Sam Stayman, New York; 
John Crawford and Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia, 


Pa 

Master Open Teams, Aug. 12—Howard Schenken, 
George Rapee, Sam Stayman, New York; John 
Crawford, Philadelphia, Pa.; Oswald Jacoby, 
Dallas, Texas. 


*Exelusive of winter National championships. 


Master Mixed Teams, Aug. 2—Mr. and Ba 
Charles J. Solomon, Philadelphia, Pa,; Mrs. Ru iC. 
Young, Philadelphia; Peter A, Levyentritt, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Women’s Pairs, Aug. 2—Mrs, Merritt 
Thompson and Mrs. John Keiley, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National Men’s Teams, Aug. 2—Philip R. Briggs 
and A. R. Revell, Wilmette, Ill. 

Master Open Pairs, Aug. 10—Dr, C, W, Yorke 

National Amateur Teams, July 31—Louis Mc- 
Lean, Dr. Henry Goldman, Leslie Craig, Dayton, 
Ohio; and I. E. Davis, Springfield, Ohio, 


} and Manuel Sherwin, Flint, Mich. 


Bedford Boys’ Club, Bedford, - 


National Bo New : at 

t “aes jig reper tr ie weeks aiiictic Commission 
Heavyweight (over 174 lbs.)...........-..-. Hazard Charles é 
Light- Heavyweight (175 Ibs.)...........-..-d0ey Maxim Joey d 
Middleweight (160 lbs.)..............--..+- Jake LaMotta Jake I 
Welterweight. (147 lbs.).......-...- Ray : 
Lightweight (135 Ibs ke Williams 
Banianesant dis ibe - ; ipa “Toweel 

antam we: 1: > ae xe 

Flyweight (12 ¥Wbs.)...-. Dado Marino 


. Basing Chuseionec be ‘Clee 


* 
Source: National Boxing Association; New York State Athletic Commission; as of Oct. 


Ring Champions by 


HEAVYWEIGBTS . 
John L. Sullivan : 
James J. Corbett (B) 

Robert Fitzsimmons 

James J. Jeffries (C) 

Tommy Burns 

Jack Johnson 

Jess Willard 

Jack Dempsey 

Gene Tunney* 

Vacant 

Max Schmeling 

Jack Sharkey 

Primo Carnera 

Max Baer 

James J. Braddock 

1987-1949 Joe Louis* 

1949-1950 Ezzard Charles (D) 
tS) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). 


1882-1892 
1892-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-1905 
1906-1908 
1908-1915 
1915-1919 
1919-1926 

28 


1935-1936 


B) First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. 

C) Jeffries abandoned the title (1905) and desig- 
nated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con- 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them, 
the winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated 
Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeated 
by. Tommy Burns (1906) who immediately laid 
claim to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns 
(1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched 
the title by defeating Jeffries in an-attempted come- 
back (1910). 

(D) Ezzard Charles gained universal recognition 
by defeating Joe Louis who came out of retirement 
to attempt a comeback. (Charles’ 1949 defeat of 
Joe Walcott had earned only N.B.A. recognition.) 

*Abandoned title. 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 

Jack Root, George Gardner 

Bob Fitzsimmons 

Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* 

Jack Dillon 

Battling Levinsky 

Georges Carpentier 

Gene Tunney (outpoimted Levinsky and 
gained American title) 

Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for 
American title) 

Battling Siki, (knocked out Carpentier 
for world tftle) 

Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb) 

Mike McTigue (outpointed Sik: for 
world title) 

Paul Berlenbach (outpointed McTigue) 

Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach) 

Tommy Loughran* (outpointed Mc- 


1903 

1903-1905 
1905-1912 
1912-1916 
1916-1920 
1920-1922 
1922 


1922 
1923 


1923 
1923-1925 


1925 

1926-1927 

1927-1929 
gue 

1930-1934 Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion, National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 

Bob Olin (outpointed Rosenbloom, 
recognized in New York as champion) 

John Henry Lewis* 

Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

Billy Conn* 

Anton Christorforidis (won N. 
elimination tourney for title) 

Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills. 

1949-1950 Freddie Mills 

1950 Joey Maxim 
*Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 

Jack ‘‘Nonpareil’? Dempsey 

Bob. Fitzsimmons* 

Tommy Ryan* 

Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 

Stanley Ketchel 

Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 
Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 
George Chip 

Al McCoy 

Mike O’Dowd 

Johnny Wilson - 

Harry Greb 


1934-1935 


1935-1939 
1939-1940 


1939-1941 
1941 By Ay 


1941-1949 


1884-1891 
1891-1897 
1897-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1910 
1911-1913 


1914-1917 
* 1917-1920 
1920-1923 
1923-1926 


1940 
| 1941-1946 


Years 

Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 

Mickey Walker* 

Gorilla Jones (A), Ben Jeby (A) 

Marcel Thil (B) a 

Lou Brouillard (New York), Vince 
Dundee (New York) 

Teddy Yarosz (New York) : 

Babe Risko (New York) 

Freddie Steele (NBA and New York) 

Al Hostak (NBA), Solly Krieger (NBA), 
Fred Apostoli (New York) 

Al Hostak (NBA 


1926 
1926-1931 
1931-1932 
1932-1937 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936-1927 
1938 
1939-1940 
1939 
Garcia (New York) 
Ken Overlin (New 


1940 Tony Zale (NBA), 
York) 

1941 Tony Zale (NBA), Billy Soose (New 
York)* 

1942-1947 Tony Zale 

-1947-1948 “Rocky Graziano 

1948 Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 

1949 Marcel Cerdan, Jake LaMotta 

1950 Jake LaMotta; Ray Robinson (Penna. 


only) 


(A) Walker retired in 1931 and Gorilla Jones 
Won an N.B.A. tourney to select a new champion, 
while Ben Jeby won a similar tourney of the New 
York Boxing Commission to name a New York 
champion. (B) Jones lost on a foul to Marcel Thil 
in Paris and the N.B.A. title passed to Thil. In the 
period 1932-1937, the New York title changed hands 
several times. Lou Brouillard knocked out Jeby and 
was recognized as champion. Vince Dundee beat 
Brouillard and the title passed to him until he 
lost it in 1934 to Teddy Yarosz, Yarosz was defeated 
the next year by Babe Risko who was defeated 
by Freddie Steele in 1936, Steele becoming New 
York champion. Thil came to New York and was 
defeated by Fred Apostoli, but the championship 
was not at stake, Apostoli and Thil having been 
forced to sign an agreement to that effect before 
the New York Commission would sanction the bout. 
Apostoli did not claim the title. Meanwhile, Steele 
had defeated Risko and was recognized by the 
N.B.A. as champion. He held the title until de- 
feated by Al Hostak in 1938. 

*Abandoned title. 


WELTERWEIGHTS 


Danny Needham, Mysterious Billy Smith 
Mysterious Billy Smith 
Tommy Ryan 
Mysterious Silt Sith, Rab 

ysterious Billy Smith, Rube Ferns, 
Matty Matthews : 
Matty Matthews, Rube Ferns 
Disie Kit i Ww 

ixie ,» Joe Walcott, Honey Mellody 
Mike Sullivan (A) 
Vacant ; 
Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 
Jack Britton by = 
Mickey Walker 
Pete Latzo 
Joe Dundee 
Jackie Fields 
Jackie Fields, Jack -Lhompson, Tommy 
e hh ee a 

reeman, ompson, Lou Brouillar 
Jackie Fields E ng 
Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 
Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin : 
Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 
Barney Ross 
Henry Armstrong 
Fritz Zivic 
1946-1947 M: . eerie Ray Rob 

- arty Servo*; Ray Robinson (B 

1947-1950 Ray Robinson ae 


(A) Sullivan outgrew class and the title was 
claimed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabby, Ray 
Bronson, Clarence Ferns, Mike Gibbons, Kid 
Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis and Jack Britton, 
none of whom was recognized until Lewis estab- 
eo Boe claim in 1915. ce : 

obinson gained the title by defeating Tom- 
my Bell, only contender ‘willing te ee oe in 


1892 
1892-1894 
1894-1896 
1896 
1900 


1901 

1901-1904 
1904-1906 
1907-1911 
1911-1915 
1915-1919 
1919-1922 
1922-1926 


1926 
1927-1929 
1929 


1936-1938 
1938-1939 


Fred Apostoli New York}, Ceferino _ 


aa, ee eae Fe a 


—— ’ , 


Sporting Events—Boxing Champions; Neil Trophy 


an elimination agreed to by the New York Com- 
on and the ‘NB A. pe or = 
*Abandoned title. 


LIGHTWEIGHTS > 


Jack McAuliffe* (American champion 
Se Lavigne : ven 


Ad Wolgs 

Willie Ritchie 

Freddie Welsh 

Benny Leonard* 

Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 
Sammy Mandell 

Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri 


1933-1935 Barney Ross* 

1935 Tony Canzoneri 

936 Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 

1937 Lou bers 

1938 Henry Armstrong 

1939 Lou Ambers 

1940 Lew Jenkins 

1941-1943 Sammy Angott 

3 Beau Jack (New York), Bob Montgom- 
ery, Beau Jack : 

1944 Bob Montgomery (New York), Wesley 
Mouzon (New York), Bob Montgomery 
(New. York) 

1944 S. Angott (NBA), J. Zurita (NBA) 

“1945-1949 Ike Williams 


*Abandoned title. 


(A) Williams gained the NBA version of the title 
by knocking out Zurita April 18,-1945 in Mexico 
City, strengthened his claim on the international 
title by knocking out Ronnie James, British Em- 
pire champion Sept. 26, 1945, and gained the inter- 
national title when he knocked out Bob Montgom- 
ery, recognized as champion in New York, in six 
rounds in Philadelphia, Aug. 4, 1947. 


FEATHERWEIGHTS 


George Dixon (A) 

Terry McGovern 

Young Corbett 

Tommy Sullivan 

Abe Attell 

Johnny Kilbane 

Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny 
Dundee 

Dundee* 

Kid Kaplan* 

Benny Bass 

Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 

C. Battalino* 

Tommy Paul (B), Kid Chocolate (B), 

Freddie Miller (B) 

Freddie Miller 

Petey Sarron 

P, Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 

Joey Archibald (C) 

Harry Jefira 

Joey Archibald, Chalky Wright 

Chalky Wright 

Willie Pep 

Sandy Saddler 

1949-1950 Willie Pep 

1950 Sandy Saddler 


(A) Claim disputed, 


1892-1900 


1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1928 
1928 

1929-1932 
1932-1934 


1934-1936 
1936-1937 
1937 


1938-1940 
1940-1941 
1941 


1941-1942 
1942-1948 
1948-1949 


7] CO 


(B) When Battalino outgrew the class, Tomm 
Paul won an N.B.A. etatae Hon (1932) to Hata a 
: . ay A 


Commission refused to recognize, Mi un- 
disputed world supremacy until he was beaten by 
Petey Sarron (May 11; 1936). 


(C) After Pete Scalzo knocked out Archibald 
(Dec. 5, 1938) in an. overweight match and was 
refused a title bout by Archibald, the N.B.A. ya- 
cated Archibald’s title and named Scalzo cham- 
pion. When Archibald later fought Jefira, only 
New York and Maryland recognized the match. 

*Abandoned title. 


BANTAMWEIGHTS 
George Dixon* 
Vacant 
Jimmy Barry* 
Terry McGovern® 
Harry Harris* 
Harry Forbes 
1903-1904 . Frankie Neil 
1904 Joe Bowker*, Digger Stanley (Eng.)- 
Jimmy Walsh (U.S.) 
1905-1907 Jimmy Walsh* é 
1907-1910 Vacant 
1910-1914 Johnny Coulon 
1914-1917 Kid Williams 
1917-1920 Pete Herman 
1920-1921 Joe Lynch 
seat Pete Herman, Johnny Buff 
1922-1924 
1924 


1890-1892 
aeeeaaie 


Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 

Joe Lynch 

Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin 

Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 

Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 

Vacant - 

Al Brown 

Baltazar Sangchili 

Tony Marino, Sixto Escobar 

Sixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 

Sixto Escobar* 

Lou Salica 

1942-1947 Manuel Ortiz 

1947 Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 

1948-1950 Manual Ortiz 

1950 Vic Toweel 

*Abandoned title. 

FLYWEIGHTS 

Jimmy Wilde 

Pancho Villa 

Fidel La Barba* 

Tazy cael (recognized only in New 
York) 

Midget Wolgast (recognized by New 
York State Athletic Commission) and 
Frankie Genaro (recognized by the 
National Boxing Association) 

Young Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 

Jackie Brown 

Benny Lynch* 

Peter Kane* 

Vacant 

Jackie Patterson 

1947-1950 Rinty Monaghan 

1950 Dado Marino 


*Abandoned title. 


1925 
1925-1926 
1926-1929 
1929-1935 
1935-1936 


1940-1942 


1916-1923 
1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1930 


1930 


1931-1932 
1932-1935 
1935-1938 
1939-1941 
1941-1943 
1943-1947 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy 


The Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy is awarded annually by the Boxing Writers’ Association of 
New York to the one who has done the most for boxing in the preceding year. The plaque is dedicated 
to the memory of Edward J. Neil, an Associated Press sports writer killed in the line of duty in 1938 


while covering the Spanish revolution. 


41938—Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight cham- 
pion. 

1939—Billy Conn, light heavyweight champion. 

1940—Henry Armstrong, former featherweight, 
lightweight and welterweight champion. 

1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight champion, 

1942—*Barney Ross, former lightweight cham- 
pion. 

1943—4,019 boxers in “the Armed Services and 
those yet to take up arms. 

1944—*Benny Leonard, former world lightweight 
ehampion. Special award voted Maj. Gen. John 
3, Phelan, chairman of the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission, for ‘‘long and meritorious ser- 
vice’’ to boxing. 

1945—James J. Walker, sponsor of the Walker 


*Awarded for seryices during World War II, 


law in 1920 for the restoration of legalized boxing 
in New York. State. 


1946—Tony Zale, middleweight champion. A 
special award was voted to Mike Jacobs, promoter. 
for outstanding service to boxing over a period ot 
years. 


1947--Gus Lesnevich, light heavyweight cham- 
pion. James J. Walker award voted to James A. 
Farley, former chairman of the New York State 
Athletic Commission, for long service to boxing. 


1948—Ike Williams, world lightweight champion, 
James *J. Walker memorial award yoted to Dan 
Morgan, former manager, for outstanding service 
to boxing through the years. 

1949—Ezzard Charles, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award voted to Abe 
as Greene: Commissioner of National Boxing Asso- 
ciation, 


sane pee. L. ean beat 
P ip bare knuckle bout.) 


*1892—Sept. 7—James J. | 
a sullivan, 21 rounds, New Or 


a 
Ce ee ae 
ee iat Say ee ee 
ee eam 


tt defeated John 
be ere 


Senet aa eee hey Te 11 es ERE N.Y. 3 
pa fitasimmons, 6 rounds, Jets rong, ot 
meena Eiri, "10 Pounds, "an ‘Weanclsco, Oak 
jetted CE 


1905—James J. Jeffries retired, July 3 Marvin 
Hart, knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jefiries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor, Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 

23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Ee oy eoands, Los Angeles, Cal. 
— 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
eionen a0 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 

1907—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 
Moir, 10 rounds, London. 

1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London, 

1908—March 17—Tommy Burns defeated Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 

1908—April 18—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey 
Smith, 5 rounds, Paris, 

1908—June 13—Tommy Burns 
Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. 

1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 younds, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1908—Sept. 2.—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
® rounds, Melbourne, Australia. 

* — —Jack Johnson _ stop) 
Bane, fytoa, Sydney, Australia. 
contest, On cat 

i9—Jack Johnson and Jac rien, 
6 ACen ‘draw, Philadelphia, 

1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 


—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 
feeuetn a decision, San Francisco, Cal. 


—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jefiries, 13 younds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
from retirement). 

1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 

1913—Noy. 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. 

1913—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 
10 rounds, draw, Paris. 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 

*1915—April 5—Jess. Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba, 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard and ae Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York C 

*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey wore out Jess 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer bell 
for fourth round.) 

1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bil 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
Carpentier, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. 


1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luls 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 


*Title changed hands. 


defeated Bill 


ed Tommy 
‘olice halted 


Jake Kil- ! 
. (Last champion- 


harkey fouled 
suet rota: to vhave mE re ane elves 
on of a successor to Gene Tunney. 


1931—July 3—Max erm pS | knocked out W. 
Stribling, another contender the title, in 73 
rounds in Cleveland. 

*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New York City, 

*1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York City. 

1933—Oct. 22—Carnera defeated Paulino Uzeu: 
dun, heavyweight challenger, 15 rounds, in Rome, 


1934—March 1—Primo Carnera defeated Tommy 
Loughran in 15 rounds in Miami. 


#1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 


Carnera, eleven rounds, New York City. 


*1935—June i3—James J. Braddock defeated 
— seer 15 rounds, New York City. (Judge’s 
On. 


*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out “James J. 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds iindas's decision), New York City. 

1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis Knocked out Nathan 
Mann, 3 rounds, New York City. 

1988—April 1—Joe Louis knocked out Harry 
Thomas, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 

1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 

1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 


1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 


1940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
ones in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 

ty 

1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paycheck, 2 rounds, New York City 


1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City 


1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis Fceed out Al McCoy, 
6 rounds, Boston 


1941—Jan, 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City 


1941—Feb. i7—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 


1941—March. 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 


1941—April 8—Joe Louis knocked out Ton: 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. ae 


1941—May 23—Joe ee beat Buddy Baer, 7 
rounds, Washington, D. C., on a disqualification, 


1941—June 18—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. 


1941—Sept. 29—Joe wouis knocked out Lou No 
6 rounds, New York City ki 


1942—Jan, 9—Joe Cae. knocked out Buddy Baer, 
1 round, New York City. m 


1942—March 27—Joe Louis kupokes 

Simon, 6 rounds, New York City basa 
1946—June 19—Joe Louis 

Conn, 8 rounds, New York Cit: 


1946—Sept. 18—Joe Louis knocked ou 
Mauriello, 1 round, New York Cit; ee 


1947—Dec, 5—Joe Louis antoetess Joe Walcott In 
a 15-round bout by a split decision, New York City, 

1948—June 25—Joe Louis knocked out Joe Wal- 
cott, 11 rounds, New York City. 

*1949—June  22—Following Joe Louis’ retire- 
ment Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Walcott by a 
unanimous decision, 15 rounds, Chicago, Til, 
(N.B.A. recognition only). 

1950—Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Louis 
in latter's attempted comeback, 15 rounds, New 
York City (universal recognition), 


knocked out Billy 


*Title bouts. 


eee neee 


Jake LaMott: 

Sandy Saddle 

Ezzard Charles 

Joe Miceli... 

Sandy Saddle 

Rocky Grazian 

Ray Robinson. . . 
Rocky Graziano. 

Sandy Saddler 


‘| Willie Pep (8). 
.|Joe Louis (15). 
‘\Tke Willams (10 


.|Pete Mead (3 


_Sporting Events—Pro Boxing; Gate Receipts and Attendance © 
Major Pro Boxin 


(Through (ll) 


Omelio Agramonte (7) 
Otis Graham (10) 

Jimmy Flood CLO) en sisi wexitonithe 
Johnny Shkor (1)... 0.0.0.0... 
Ray Famechon (15) 
Kid Gavilan (10) 


Gouge Smad AQY Ani de cing 
Melo Ten Hof (10)... 2.28 
Manuel Ortiz a5) = eugene faba, eens 


Tiberio Mitri (15). ...0..0.5. 
Bobby. Bell. (10)... 00... sees 
Terry Allen (15). em. seek 
Charley Fusari (15).......2: 

Freddie Beshore (14)........ 
Jose Basora (1) 


Harry LaSane (1 


-|Buttalo, 


. | Detroit, 
. |New York, 


Bouts in 1950 


kK, N. J 
ee pete R. y 


Seattle ash, 

New York, N. ¥. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New 


New York: N.Y. 


..|Philadetphia, Pa, 
.|Newark, N. J. 


‘|Philadetphia, Pa. 


New York, N: Y. 
Chicago, Til. 

New York, N.Y. 
Mannheim, Germany 
Johannesburg, So. Aurion 
Milwaukee, Wise. 
London, England 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, DCE 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Jersey Cit: ge J. 
Scranton, Pa. 

ich. 
Ni 
New York, N.Y. 
Milwaukee, Wise, 


‘|St. Loufs, Mo. 
5 Milwaukee, Wise. 


Philadelphia, a 


**British version of world a caer championship. 


Pennsylvania yersion of world middleweight championship. 


tUniversal American recognition of world heavyweight championship. 


Atten - 
Date Winner Loser Site Receipts dance* 
1927|Gene Tunney-........ Jack Dempsey.....%.: Shlenyos 7.2 5s. Veneta $2,658,660) 104, 943 

eae is 1946|Joe Louis. .... ba Diy, Conn. sence t New York. \ snc aete | 1,928,564] 45,2 
Sept. 23, 1926}Gene Tunney.. ..|Jack Dempsey..2v.... Philadelphia. ......... 1,895,733] 120, 7S 
July 2, 1921|Jack Dempsey... ,|Georges Carpentier,...|Jersey City........... 8 81 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923|Jack Dempsey Ents FARPO se. ss cas Wew! Mork: si.c/oeeeae al, 188) 603] 82,000 
July 21, 1927|\Jack Dempsey--....... Jack Sharkey......... New York......... 11,083,530] 75,000 
June 22, 1938|Joe Louis (c)......... Max ee Tag ae cre eee NeW? YOrkirs..00 us rele 21,015,012 70,000 
Sept. 24, 1935) Joe pous Meee are aoe, cane Max Baer.........0-5 New York........ 1,000,832] 88,150 
June 25, 1948\Joe Louis..........., Joe Walcott......-.... NEWYORK «+5 sonia geaan 841,739] 42,667 
June 12, 1930)Max p eeemmeling (d)....|Jack Sharkey......... New York s<. Seer 749,935) 79,222 
June 22, 1937|Joe Louis............ Jin. Braddock..;...... CHICAS avatars, crave daa 715,470] 45,500 
July 26, 1928)/Gene Tunney......... 'Tom Heeney.......... New ‘Work=\. xs ten tenn 691,014] 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941\Joe Louis............ Lou Novai ..3......:- New YOrk.;: ect ose 583,711) 56,549 
dune 19, 1936|Max Schmeling....... Joe-Loulgn... is cewesies < New, Yorks iiwvaisiee 0% 547,541! 42,088 
Sept. 11, 1924|Harry Wills.......... Lita pie pos ap dessins Jersey ‘Clty..\ ai. ve ae 509,135] 70,000 
fully 16, 1926|Jack Delaney......... Paul Berlenbach. SCOORIY IN curds ar aera 461,789] 49,186 
uly 23, 1923/Benny Leonard. ...:.. Lew Tendler.......... IN'GW NOP: <7. sfslecceneetss 452,648] 58,519 
July 4 1919|Jack Dempsey........ Jess Willard. ......... Toledo, Ohio......,...- 452,224) 19,650 
Sune 18, 1941|\Joe Louis... .. Ries eee Billys@oli nse. eee New Vork et ee 451,743] 60/071 
June 21, 1932|\Jack Sharkey......... Max Schmeling.... Long Island City, N. Y. 432,365) 61,863 
une 14, 1934}Max Baer............ Primo Carnera. . . Long Island City, N. Y.| 428,000) 56,000 
uly 16, 1947|Rocky Graziano...... Tony Zale... CRICAGG wn snshqreselsteiete A b422.918) 18,547 
Feb. 27, 1929] Jack See wae Peh i: BD Billy Stribling. Miami Heacks Fla,. 405,000} 40,000 
July 12) 1523/Luis Firpo. |. |Jess Willard... . (Jersey Clty... o.¢-.00 + 390,837] 80,000 
¢ Luis Firpo. .|Jack MeAuliffe,IT... \ |New York 385,040] 31,000 

May 12, 1923] | Jess Willard. ‘\Wloyd Johnson... | W York........-+-- , 
June 27, 1929|Max Schmeling .|Paulino Uzeudun...... INGWPX OLE. w/e lave, « cislanstees 378,902] 65,600 
July 97, 1922|Benny Leonard .|Lew Tendler.......... Jetsey Citya Hah pees 367,862] 54,685 
July 3° 1931|Max Schmeling .|Billy Stribling......!..|Cleveland, Ohio....... 349,415) 37,396 
Sept. 20, 1939|Joe Louis..... :|Bob. Pastor........... Detroit... . one 347,870) 33,868 
Sept. vA 1946|Tony Zale.. ..|Rocky Graziano....... NEW XOrK. .\-o guess 342,497| 39,827 
Sept 19, 1946|Joe Louis. . ...-/Tami Mauriello....... New York. .tccnume ses 335,063] 38,494 
gune 98) 1939|Joe Louis...,........ Tony Galento......... Naw «York 3 snakes. 333,308) 34,852 
june 25, 1935|Joe Louls...........- Primo Carnera,........ New York. icisseues 328,655) 62,000 
Aug. 30, 1937|\Joe Louis............ Tommy Farr.........|New York. .........+- 325,707| 32.000 
June 10, 1948|Tony Zale............ Rocky Graziano»... ...|Newark.............5 1 306,100 20,255 


(a) Includes inco 
{c) Second bout. 


Largest Boxing Bout Gates 


(d) First bout. 


*A record for non-paid attendance 


Juneau Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 


me from: motion pictures, radio, etc. 


was 


established at a bout between 


(b) Record for indoor bouts, 


Tony Zale and Billy Pryor in 


18, 1941, witnessed by a crowd estimated at 135,132. 


_ 125 Ibs.—James 
Cronin, Catholic ae 


ee aor er 


135 lbs.—Tim Curley, ane ‘defeated John 
Albarano, Penn ae 


145 Ibs.—Ben Dolphin, Syracuse, defeated Frank defeated artin 
Gross » Penn S ae 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASS’N. 
March 30-April 1 


125 Ibs.—Mac ara abies San Jose State, defeated 
Henry Amos, Michigan State. 


130 lbs.—Tad Thrash, LSU, defeated Andy Quat- 


trocchi, Maryland. 

135 1bs,—Everett Conley, Washington State, de- 
feated Paul Kostopoulos, Maryland. 

145 Ibs.—Leonard Walker, Idaho, defeated Ben 
Dolphin, Syracuse, 

155 lbs.—Eli Thomas, defeated Pat 


Gonzaga, 
Heims, Penn State. 


GOLDEN GLOVES INTERCITY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Chicago Stadium, Chicago, Ill, March 29 
Championship Division 


112 Ibs.—Nate Brooks, Chicago, outpointed 
oer Lewis. 

118 Ibs.—Albert Cruz, Chicago, outpointed 
Thomas Nee 

126 Tis evnibis Ryff, New York, outpointed 


Ples Gilmore 
135 Ibs. ceseaee Burroughs, Chicago, knocked out 
Tom Davis, third round. 
147 Ibs.—Dick Anderson, Chicago, outpointed Al- 
bert Anderson 


yet eee “defeated ‘Tom 


165 ibs.—Herb Carlson, Taaho, Fate 


Point re—Idaho Sg ag ve? 
stave 13; Tsu and one State 1 ‘gan Jos "Jose 


10; Washington Sta iver i 
ea ee oe theta Sina ersity 1; ae i 


Miami 


160 Ibs.—Freddie Manns, New York, outpointed 
Junior Perry. 4 
175 Ibs.—James Boutilier, New York, outpointed 
Jesse Brown. 2} 
Heavyweight—Norval Lee, New York, outpointed 
Kirby Seals. i! 

The 1950. Intercity bouts resulted in an 8-8 tie, — 
both championship and alternate contests con- : 
sidered. i; 
y 


62ND NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


112 lbs.—Sherman Nelson, a gdeot er en Pa,, de- 
feated James Karakos, Atlanta, Ga. 

118 Ibs.—Mickey Mars, Cleveland, knocked out 
Charles Kauhame, Honolulu, T. H., third round. 

126 lbs.—Sam Rodgers, Baltimore, Md., defeated 
SB viER Rall, Seattle, Wash 

135 Ibs.—George Justice, Philadelphia, Pa., de- 

feated Sam Johnson, San Francisco, Calif. 


PACIFIC COAST INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
March 


125 Ibs.—Mac Martinez, San Jose State, defeated 
Frank Echavarria, Univ. of Idaho. 

130 Ibs.—-James Reilly, Gonzaga, defeated De- 
Forrest Tovey, Idaho. 

135 Ibs.—Everett Conley, Washington State, de- 
feated Norman Walker, Idaho. 

145 lbs.—Floyd Wilson, U.C.u.A., defeated Nip 
Long, Washington State. 


Boston, Mass., April 12 | 


147 Ibs.—Gil Turner, Philadelphia, Pa,, knocked n 
out Rickard Graddon, Seattle, Wash. q 
160 lbs.—Wes Echols, Atwater, Calif., outpointed | 
John Rabe SS Baltimore, Md. 

175 lbs.—Eldridge Thompson, Washington, D. C., — 
outpointed Jesse peheciat Baltimore, Md. ‘ 
Heavyweight—Norval Lee, Washington, D, rela { 
outpoitited Stan Howlett, Madison, Ill. ‘! 


e| 
23-25 


155 Ibs.—Eli Thomas, Gonzaga, defeated Stan | 
Marcil, San Jose State. 

165 Ibs.—Herbert Carlson, Idaho, defeated Raul 
Diez, San Jose State. 

175 Ibs.—Carl Maxey, Gonzaga, defeated Don 
Schaeffer, San Jose State. e| 
Heavyweight—Herbert Christianson, Washington — 

State, defeated Bob Edwards, U.C 
Team—University of Idaho, 25 points 


_ Canoeing in 1950 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS, AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION 
Lake Sebago, New York, July 30 


1-man Single Jr.—M. Budrock, Yonkers C. C. 
l-man Single Sr.—F.. Havens, Washington C. C. 


Tandem Double Jr.—S. Messur-D. Kelley, Yonk- 
ers’ C. Ci 

Four Single Jr.—P. Doherty, R. Spillane, R, 
Moran, R. Salander, Quineboguin C. C. 

Four Single Sr.—F. Boutilier, D. Bingham, G. 
Byers, R. Mozer, Samoset C. C. 

1-man Double Jr.—P. Bochnewich, Yonkers C. C. 


Tandem Single Jr.—G. Hornbostel- R. Sander, 
Sebago C. C. 


Tandem Single Sr.—F. B — 
Samoset C. C.* Jr.—W. O° onal i ood 
sou Double Sx" hi Budock, J, Andetson, P._ 
Bochnewich, R. Dunford, Yonkers C. C eh: 
ue man, Double Jr. Kayak—P. Bochnewich, Yonk- 
BLP as Double Sr. Kayak—M. Budrock, Yonkers , 


Tandem Double Sr. SF cage ae Bochnewich-J, J. 
Anderson, Yonkers C, 
Team—Yonkers cee Club, 45 points. 


OTHER CANOE EVENTS 


Decked Sailing Canoe Championships—Adolph Morse, 


Open Sailing Canoe—Douglas Cummings, 


Dear Lake C. C., Pines Lake 


Phoenix C. C., startet | Pay 23 
J 


World Horseshoe Pitching Champions _ 


oer 
Year Champion WwW. et, 
1935 Ted Allen inane: Calif, 21 . 755 
1940 ash Ane Boulder, Colo. 29.2 .824 
1941 LosAngeles, Calif, 23. 0 829 


Isa 
1942~ 4B (Not held) 


1946 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo, 22 1 .839 


Ringer 
Year Champion Home fn &, 
1947 F. Isais LosAngeles, Calif, a 1 ee 
1948 F. Isais LosAngeles,Calif. 29 2  g49 
1949 F, Isais LosAngeles, Calif: 34 1 .833 
1950 F. Isais LosAngeles, Calif,:34 1 (835 ! 


-___ Sporting Events—Joe Louis Record; Poker Chance; Soft Ball 843 
_ Joe Louis and His Record in 62 Ring Contests 


1934 1938 
July 4—Jack Kracken, Chicago...... K.O, 1 | Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New York...K.O. 3 
July -11—Willie Davies, Chicago. K.O. 3] Apr. _1—Harry Thomas, Chicago..... K.O. 5 
_ July 29—Larry U eago. K,O. 2)June 22—Max Schmeling, New York,.,K.O. 1 
Aug. 1 ack , Chicago. Won 6 
oe it Ale Bana Dena Poa a5 a 
—Alex Borchuk, rolt. .O. an, ohn He Lewis, New York.K.O. 1 
Sept. fee Wiater, Chicago Won 10} Apr. 17—Jack Raper Log Angeles K.O, 1 
oct 24—Art Sykes, Chicago... . K.O. 8 | June 28—Tony Galento, New Yor! K.O. 4 
et. 30—Jack O'Dowd, Detroit. . K.O. 2 | Sept. 20—-Bob Pastor, Detroit.........K.O. 11 
Noy. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago.....K.O. ui 
Noy. 30—Charley Massera, Chicago. ..K.O. 3 1940 
Dee. 14—Lee Ramage, Chicago...,,..K.O. 8 | Feb. Arturo Godoy, New York,...Won 15 
1935 ot Ja sony Gar era 
Jan. 4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit... Won 10 uro Godoy, New xork.... ' 
Jan. 11—Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh. .O.. 10| Dec. 16—Al McCoy, Boston.......... 5 6 
Feb. Oe ee Agena ee — : 1941 ; 
Mar. 1—Red Barry, San Francisco. .O. 
Mar, 28—Natie Brawn, Detroit....... Won 10 | Jan. 31—Red Burman, New York.....K.O. 5 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazer, Chicago.,....... K.O. 3|Feb. 17—Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia. ..K.O. 2 
Apr. 22—Biff Benton, Dayton, O...... K.O. 2| Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit.,........h.0. 13 
Apr. 27—Roscoe Toles, Flint, Mich....K.O. 6| Apr. _8—Tony Musto, St. Louis...... K.O. 9 
May 3—Willie Davis, Peoria, Ill... ... K.O. 2| May 23—Buddy Baer, Washington....Won* 7 
May 7—GeneStanton,K’I'm'zoo,Mich. K.O. 3|June 18—Billy Conn, New York......K.O. 13 
June 25—Primo Carnera, New York...K.O. g Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York....., KO. 6 
Aug. 7—King Levinsky, Chicago..... K.O. 
Sept. ee RN. eee ee: i} Jan. |. 9~Buday Baer, ieee York K.O. 1 
e a ge Pe sia N.Y. O..--O- .- "4! Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York,.....K.0, 6 
Jie Ea GheSh a Re ES by 22 | sane 30 les 
ne Pa EEL NO & OF Bs) «Bact De DY, June 19—Billy Conn, New York......K.O. 8 
Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York....K.O. 3 oe r “o ‘s 
Sept. 32—Al Ettore, Philadelphia... KO. 5 Sept. 18—Tami Mauriello, New York, .K.O, 1 
Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New York. ...K.O. 3 1947 
Dec. 14—Eddie Simms, oiled 5 ne K.O. 1 Dee. 6—Joe Walcott, New York.....Won 15 
1937 
Jan. 11—Stanley Ketchell, Buffalo... .K.O. 2 1948 
Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York...... Won 10 | June 25—Joe Walcott, New York..... K.O. ll 
Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City...K.O. 4 . 1950 
June 22—James J. Braddock, Chicago. K.O. & 
Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York....Won 15 | Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles, New York. .Lost 15 


*Baer disqualified end of seventh round, 

Recapitulation—Bouts, 61; knockouts, 51; won by decision, 9; knocked out by 1, 

Joe Louis— Joseph Bar'row—-whose fists have won for him an estimated $4,300,000 in the boxing ring, 
was born (May 13, 1914) near Lexington, Ala, 


Four-suit and Five-suit Poker Hand Chances 


FOUR-SUIT POKER FIVE-SUIT POKER 
Actual Pet. of Actual Pet. of 
Number Total ciel : A Ne a 
PRURDS oo oe tis sins eee oie 4 .00015 oyal eagle spread......... .00006 
Atignt BIUIBTR er clcisieiste aie.s-e'6 36 .0014 ve of a kind a 13 .00016 
f kind 624 024 Straight flush. . 45 00055 
Hour Off EMG. .+-..+-++2- 45 Four of a kind 3,900 .047 
TE MOUBE: 8. ie. v sl eewieo's sv 0m 3,744 144 Flush 
1 us i casitets 6,385 077 
RATE AS 2 os cece ote inats 5,108 197 Full house 15,600 189 
Straight... SNAG 6 iene war 10,200 +39 Straight 31,200 378 


Three of a kind...........- 54,912 2.1 Three of a kind.. 


TWO PATS... 2.2. c eee ee ee eee 123,552 4.8 FL WO) DAINAi ea eit ee aectue -.. _ 429,000 5.2 
One “PAlT. .. 2... epee eee eee 1,098,240 42.3 One Wont ee ene .-+... 3,575,000 43.3 
INGHMIDE feng cs iw ce tence neece 1,302,540 50.1 WOTHING S535 1 aes ase 3,984,240 48.2 
MEOEBN shies ccscchevcccsees+- 2,598,960 100.0 Wotal: 5.2 0c..5 2. arena .... 8,259,888 100.0 
FIVE-SUIT POKER WITH 6 CARDS 
ix-card royal eagle spread 5 2000006 Ehréee= palit rs, owns. ce ccen 286,000 346 
Bizcpard Straight flush..... 40 .00005 | Five-card flush ........... 331,300 40 
Five-card royai spread.... 295 0004 Three and two.... 1.0 
Five of a_kind.... .:... 7180 .0009 Five-card straight 1.5 
Five-card straight flush .. 2,615 003 Three of a kind 43 
Four and two..... f 7,800 .009 Two pairs..... 13.0 
Three and three 7,800 .009 One pair. 48,2 
Six-card flush.... 8,225 010 Nothing 30.9 
Four of a kind 107,250 .130 ee 
Six-card straight 140,220 -170 TPOtR | sh ooh hse saleenetes 82,598,880 100.0 
s 
World Soft Ball Champions 
Men : Women 
—J. L. Gill Boosters, Chicago. 1933—Great Northerns, Chicago 
P= xeNash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis. 1934—Hart Motors, Chicago. 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O 1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. — 
1936—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
193%—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1938—Pohlars, Cincinnati, O. 1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif, 
1940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. ¥. 1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. ~ 1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La, 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 1944—Lind_ and Pomeroy, Portland, Oreg. 
1945—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1945—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1946—Zollner Mig. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La, 
4947—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 1948—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
- 4949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ont. 1949—Ramblers. Phoenix, Ariz. 


1950—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 1950—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 


. Gertoski, Det. . 1,981 Aston-Young, \aaearns 
1927 W. Regers, Chicago... .706|B. Spinena, N. ¥...2,014 Flick-Snyder, “Erle, 13 ty pe 


7: 
1980 L shotw » Milw. .. Tao, svcin, Jr., St. L 1,974) Klece-Butler, se na 15339 


pid pac ons 
Raff ee 
2|0.N Nitachke. 1/Zunker, Milw 
iH Hewi' rie. 724 
934 Vidro ecg saps 


1936/C, W 
rings 
1937/G. sa 


D. Beatty, Jackso: 
M : me 978 


,028| Teuss, Steubenville, O. 
Fred. Fuher. But’ (Herb ae Joe Binke, 
'42|Buffalo, N. Y. 0 
Harold ‘Kelty, William = 
Bend, In 013} Madison, Wis.........- 1 


ate 1,973 «Milwaukee, ws.” 
, Mich... iw 
vA meats 25 Kmido 
2,054 * Boftalo, N. ¥ 1, 
Ed Doerr-Len Springmeyer, 
Louis 1 


Chicago 4 ‘hicago 1, . 
1948 Lingolp. Protich, Jim Towns-Wm. Sweeney, 

Akron, Ohio 7 Wis 979| Chicago 1,361 
1949. Bernard: ‘Rusche, 8 D. Van Boxel, Green Bay-G. 

Bernard, Ohio. 1,941) Bernhardt, ‘Sturgeon-Bay, 


Frank Santore, Long Willis Ebosh-Earl Linsz, 
7\| Isl. City, N. Y...1,961| Cleveland, Ohio 
OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS 
Type of record Holder of record Tourn. Yr. 
High team total. Birk Bros., Chicago. 


High team game. . wee { bea Shops, Eta ok wie 
High doubles score, Gil Zunk 


75,169 
Best 3 games out of 9 Leo Rollick, Santa Monica, Calif...............- "844 
Most strikes in 9 games Max Stein. Belleville, Ill 1937 68 
Highest prize winner Charles O'Donnell, Detroit, Miohs <<a st a eae $1,809.67 
See eee oe renee es goles) SA ARREIOS AD A POND ON SOGLONG, - NAIOM 555 8-212 184 
RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 
Name of record holder Span Games _ Average 
WOn aiece sph enicné Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Es sous anes sie 1942-46 18 219.09 
MRO sv Finis viscaie'y «= Herb Lange, Watertown, Wis......... as 1922-24 27 214.07 
ROMEO Nine Cnet Joe Wilman,; Berwyn, Ill.......... RSS 1940-46 36 212.07 
BUVOSMrctak cipVistn-e:s,2) a Joe Wilman, Berwyn) Ill... 01222222! +3 1939-46 45 214.17 
BGR ore sh Nsielien eh areca Junie MeMahon, Chicago, Bless dite tee 1937-49 90 206.69 
ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 
: Style of 
Type of record Holder of record Year , Score competition 
High team total....... 1937 3,797 League 
High team game........ 1950 1,342 League 
High doubles total. .... 19388 1,494 Tournament 
High doubles game..... 1935 585 ‘Tournament 
High individual total. . 1939 886 League 
High all events score. 1932 2,259 Tournament 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN ABC CHAMPIONSHIPS 
William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. William McGeorge, Kent one 1939. 
Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. George Pallage, Akron, Ohio, 
Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan Ih, eae Angelo Domenico, Canton, Onio. ‘1940, 
Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa, + 1935. William Hoar, Chicago, 1 
Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938. Leo Rollick, Buffalo, Nis, "1946. 


The American Bowling Congress reports that in the seasons from 1909 to 1949 there were rolled 300 
games, 3,909; 299 games, 2,126; 298 games, 1,540, 

The following men have received gold awards for five or more 300 games: 
“Hank Marino, Milwaukee...11 | Geo. Billick, Old Forge,-Pa... 6) Steve Tomek, Plymouth, Pa. . § 
Walter Ward, Cleveland ... 7 | Frank Clause, Old Forge, Pa.. George Tomek, Plymouth, Pa. 5 
Sam Garofalo, St, Louis... : 6 | “Charles Daw, Milwaukee, Wis. Bill Lenzen, Chicago, sGhiee ae 
Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis.. 6 | Boss Boscoe, ‘Akron, Ohiows+* Lou Foxiey Paterson, Nig ong 
Junie McMahon, Chicago, Ill. 6 | Jim Sturm, Los Angeles, Cal,. 


*Bowled two 300 games in official 3-game series. 
GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 
1949-50 1948-49 1947-48 1946-47 1945-46 


Oo 


Total alley bedg.............. ; 83,000 80,000 78,000 76,000 73,000 
Number bowling establishments . 11,700 11,400 11,200 1 ; 
Total ABC teams (members)... , 200 agb00 


Number persons employed. 


322,000 312,000 280, 000 242) ,000 183,000 
Number of bowlers, ali types - : 


63,000 161,000 9,000 156,800 
16,900,000 ! 16,700,000 | 16, 500, 000 | 16,000;000 


lal hs ee ee Aa aye een NPN gE Mee pe ee 


Ametieun awe Congress oe 1950 


INDIVIDUAL 


228 266 263—757 
258 222 242—722 
225 256 227—708 ! 


0., 707; Joe DeMento, 
18) Lloyd aan, Young: wn, Ohio, 698; Art 
Barnesboro, Pa. ea 
Coe Camden, N. J 


? 


rd ALL EVENTS 


? 1, Frank Santore, Long Island, N. Y-.......... 662 611 708—1,981 
2. Pat Patterson, St. Louis, Mo........2...... 584 649 707—1,940 
3, Carl Joppe, Green Bay, Wis.................671 592 670—1,933 


: Runners-up Joe Paulus, Detroit, Mich,., 1,922; Burt Price; Detroit, Mich., 1,904; James Collins, 
_ No. Tonawanda, N. Y., 1,893; Russell Ward, “Williamsport, Pa., 1,884; Tom Rooney, Detroit, Mich 
1,881; Mike Domenico, Canton, Ohio, 1,880; William pope: Cleveland, Ohio, 1,878; William Groom’ 
f! Philad adelphia, Pa., 1,876; Felix Gelhausen, New York, 1,876; Charles O'Donnell, Detroit, Mich., 

1,874; Emil Nagelson, *Cincinnati, Ohio, 1,871; mea “Thome wr., Peoria, Iil,, 1,871. 


TWO-MAN TEAM ; 


1, Willis Ebosh, Cleveland, Ohio.......... 252 209 235—696 

Earl Linsz, Cleveland, Ohio............ 202 204 223—629—1,325 
2. Robert Goul, Norwalk, Ohio.. .. 246 192 255—693 

Cecil Goul, Norwalk, Ohio........ -180 202 231—613—1,306 
3. Clifton Robling, Columbus, Ohio...... 188 195 256—639 

Robert Stewart, Columbus, Ohio....... 180. 246 237—663—1,302 


4 eears uy W. Meyers-J. Powell, Toledo, Ohio, 1,299; T. Gibson-G. Young, Detroit, Mich., 1,298; 
C. Caspari-E. Gajkowski, Milwaukee, Wis., 1,294: W. Bunetta-c. O’Donnell, Detroit, Mich., 1,293; 
K. Berg-J. Larson, Chicago, Ill., 1,289; G. Kovach-J. Butler, Springfield, Ill., ‘1,282: G. Reppenhagen- 


- Detroit, ie 1278: J. Drejer- BE. Marshall, South Bend, Ind., 1, 273; 1) Raschiatore-F. Scumaci, 
Rochester, N 8 ay 1,268:; D. Scheiber-O. Truex, Nappanee, ‘Ind,, 1,267. 


FIVE-MAN TEAM 


1. Pepsi-Cola, Detroit, Mich. 2. ears Men's Wear, Norwood, | 3. RC New 
or : 

: .... 206 227 205— 638|C. Stone.... 198 163 194— 555] D. Suraci.... 204 196 223— 623 

5 Morris 208 160 213— 581]|S. Bickel.... 205 201 214— 620] F. Santore... 212 267 183— 662 

C, Sehlaff . 203 205 169— 577|H. Hetz..... 223 245 182— 650| R. Knapp 165 180 157— 506 

mC, Bukowski. 210 183 201— 594/J. Dietz..... 166 192 190— 548/S. Baum. 213 186 194— 593 

. Haster.... 160 201 201— 562|P, Schmidt.. 176 202 .187—. 565| A. Sparando. 172 224 152— 548 

2,952 2,938 2,932 


ers-' Hermann Undertakers St. Louis, Mo., 2,926; H. Wagner & Adler, New York, N. Y., 
2,923; Biatz Beer, Chicago, Ill,, 2,922; Modern Bowler, Detroit, Mich., 2,916; ‘Washington Shirts, 
Chicago, Til., 2,916; State Fair Recreation, Detroit, Mich., 2,914; Marion’ & Sanders, Lansing, Mich., 
2,912; Linsz Recreation, Cleveland, Ohio, 2,904; Loehr Lumber Co,, Canton, Ohio, 2,903; WXYZ- TV, 
Detroit, Mich., 2,902; Stroh’s Beer, Detroit, Mich., 2,890; Murray Safe Co., New ‘York, N. Y., 2,889; 
Meister Brau Beer, Chicago, Til., 2, 883; Reineke Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo., 2,880; Burger Beer, Cin- 
-cinnati, Ohio, 2;877; Leon’s Tavern, Akron, Ohio, 2,873; Brunswick Mineralites, Chicago, Ill,, 2,870. 


Women’s International Bowling Champions and Records 


Two- Five- 
ks Individual All Events Women Teams Women Teams 
wyt T. Morris, Morris-Miller, Logan Square Buick, 
gd facetegin Deron e626). Chicago.. .......- 1,777|__Chicago........1,181| Milwaukee....., 2,689 
1941)N. ut. Los a S. Twyford, Aurora, Pittinger-Hogan, Rovick Blg. Shoes, 
Angeles. ...... CY NES i SE SN Oe 1,799 Bai ae. a 1,155 r Neti ee a snare 
ina Van Camp, Stella Hartrick-Clara 4ogan Square-Bu: 
as Tile Paylon, Ht ES 659 NOR icago... sas . 1,888] Allen, Detroit,...1,204| Chicago........ 2,815 
1943. 1944, 1945—(Not held) 3 A 4 ae ae 
1946 Val Mikiel, Catherine Fellmeth, V. Focazio-Prudence Silver Seal Soda, 
SHIGA. 2. silanes 1,835} Dusher, Niagara St. Louis, Mo. , .2,751 
Detroit, Mich,,...682| Chicago Fatis, XY Ara 1,251 ae 7 
Marge Dardeen, Candace er- ornitz Pure Oil, 
Laas Prcianamells, Ind. .650 Cineinnatl, Ohio. 1,826 pe peas seat a5 Milwaukee, Wis. .2,987 
ayne, Ind..... 
Mrs; Virgie Hupfer, Margaret Cass-Merle Kathryn Creme Pact, 
age Shine. rere 696 Barlington, Iowa.1,850| Mathews, Long Chicago........ 2,812 
ee a Beach, Calif. ‘elle chu nee 
Winandy, Ann Elyasevich-Estelle ears By Enterprise, 
gabe ie comebe bi 658 arcrirrs oe ae z . 1,840 reapers Ae Ill. . 1,229 era 2,786 
likkamp, ""* ri andewig, antenbein-F. anatorium } ; 
peso aoe - 669 peGrena Rapine .1,796| Schick, Dallas. . aid Grand Rapids. . . 2,903 


RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN WIBC SANCTIONED PLAY 


“ocr fo43 1944 Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich 

, Buffalo, N. Y. - attie ; : . 
1931-1932 Baits Ruvott, Sa veuort Iowa. 1943-1944 Marge Slogar, Seas Onor < 
1931-1932 Mrs. Bernice Thee, Davenport, Iowa. Steere vee bag La Tell, Vestal, N. Y. 
1936-1937 Miss Rose Dooley, Des Moines, Towa. 1946-1947 Beryl Cox, Houston, Tex; Vinie Strobel. 


1937-1938 Jewel Zimonick, Green Bay, Wis. North Bergen, N. J.; Lillian Somers, 
1940-1941 Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, Ohio. Stevens Point, Wis. 

1941-1942 Bertha Uhbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. 1947-1948 Marge Beaney, Victoria Canada 
1941-1942 Lucile Rice, “ane ead Ind. 1948-1949 Doris Knechtges, Detroit; Margaret 
1941-1942 Marge Harley, Chica Skelton, Indianapolis. 

1942-1943 Carolyn Bell, Grand Teland, Nebr. 1949-1950. Olive Chase, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


5 


-T. Rooney, Detroit, Mich., 1,280; E. Buss-A, Luchini, West Allis, Wis., 1, 279; J. Paulus-R. Jantz,. 


\ 


% Honea : oe 
National Duck Pin T. 


Source: Nations! Duck 


Xr Team 


: 1930 eins Bowling 


1931/Sokol Rosebuds, 
1932|Silver - 
ing alleys Silver 
1988|Morgan Recreation, * 
Hart ‘ord, Conn... t,951 
1934 Gonn. Yankees, 
Stratford, Conn. 1,943 
1935| Northeast Temple, 


1936/Blue Ribbons, Wit: 
‘limantic, Conn. , 


1937 vy aed Friction 
Stop, Springfield, 
1938|Holland Five," ° 


R. 
ridgep't, Conn. .1,968 “pia aaa Md 


Bi 
1939/Holland ive, 

Bri t, Conn. . 1,933 
1940) Blue isle Wil- 

limantic, Conn. . .2,057 


1941| Newfield Men, 


Bridgep’t, arom 1,919 3k, Derby, Conn... .793 ws, Md 


1942 te Seles eae 
1943 1b44e1 945 -Not held 
1946|Casino Five, Meri- 1,950 


den, Conn....... 
1947 Holland rive 
Bridgep’t, bak -1,919 


1948] Davidson's Recrea- 
tion, Balto., Md..1,978 
1949 Paeeray F 


044 


» 


1929 eee! Pins, Wash- 


mgton, D. C.....1,572 

1930 peseeation Girls, 
Baltimore, Md... .1,638 

1931 paEy Blick Girls, 
Cc. 1,533 


1932 Burk & Co, Girls, 


Norfolk, Va..... 1,630 
1933] Recreation Girls, 
Baltimore, Md...1,671 


1934 ate y sh D-. Girls, 


a 
nN 


Md.. . 1,606 
1936 Lucky Set’ iis 
1937 Charlotte Bowling” 
aria Charlotte, 
1938 WICG ‘Yankeo Net.” 
pasal Bridgeport, 


timore, Md...... 1,68 
1940) WIce. Yankee Net- 
work, mudwenort, 


ez 


1941 Rendezvous is Bowling 
Center, Wash 651 
1942)/Bureka, Md. As- 
Ta a 
Reativeycat 1,785 
1943-1944. “Oke Not held 
1946) All States Life Ins. 


Co., Baltimore. ..1,755 
1947) Dundalk Center, 
Baltimore, Md... 1,740 


1948] Franks Restaurant, 


Hartford, Conn.,.1,731 
1949] Aristocrat Dairy, 
Baltimore, Md. .1,759 


1950} Valley Forge Bee’ 
Washington, D. G, 1,951 


Bridg eae sie 1,762 


00, 
C. Bild-: lak- 
eney, Wash., D. C..801 


9 
M. Bogino-C 


Oe eae 
hte Conn. 
W. Megaw-J. W: 
Wash.-Hartford 
er- 


Haines-A. Felter, 
Tucker-T. Keene, 
Baltimore, Md 
Iannarone-T. 
Brown, beige 


port, 
Po Motyi-M. Daia- 


Libertini-R. 
Haines, Balti., Ma..884| V 


H. Roetzel-B. Pow- 
ley, Bridgep’t, Conn. 825 
J. Radocy: . Bal- 
Rory Torrington, 
Cost-F. Lee ra 
ne Wash., Cs 


eup, Arlington,Va. 


7 
F, 


Jack Otto, oe 


CONG 05 erste ASA! 


uss, Rosslyn, 


C. Kebart, New 
Hayen, 

Ww. Guerke, B 
more, Md. 


M., Miltner, Wash- 
ington, Cc. 


M. Holliday, Balti- ” 


more, Mds.~ en a 
L. Janowitz, Balti- 

more, } 
H. Clementa, Balti- 
more, Md... ....... 
L. Clopton, Rich- 

mond, Va 


La oa Bridge- 
port, Conn........ 
L. Guili, Waning 
ton, rot eee 
L. Young, Washing- 
GOT tt Rosace. neti 


I, Sitamons, Norfolk, 


M. Hering, a 


J, Aler-G. Saas 
9| Baltimore, Md.... 
Women 
Whalen-M. Smith, 
Me D(C vacuees 
M. Hassell-M. Deg.- 
nan, Waterbury, 
CORT eainctesta serena 
M. 1. Milither-E- —. a 
Eg  MeCurdy-P. Doz- 
fer, Richm’d, Va... .694 
M. Holliday-L. Jano- 
“ita, Baltimore, 
ES Ream-B, Butler, 
Wash., Geeta 1 
O, Schmidt- H. Rand- 
lett, Richm’d, Va... 764 
M,. Stapleton- I . Sim- 
ee Norfolk, Va. .784 
Willis-D, Lawson, 
*Rlouniond, Wann. 738 
O. Schmidt-H. Ran- 
dlett, Richmond, 
Vie. irate slew 737 
A. D'Lugo-C, Kirk, 
Bridgep't, Conn, ...743 
f&. Andrus-K, Vick, 
Norfolk, Va....... 778 
died Staron-N. Urdan, 695 
M. MeDonnell-A. 
D'Lugo, Thomas- 
ton-Devon, Conn, ..772 
G. Bohn-L. Krahl, 
New Haven, Conn,.711 
I. Moen-L. -Gulli, 
Washington, D. C..727 
M. Anderson-R. 
Zentz, Baltimore... 783 
R. Gould-M. Allen, 
Durham, N. C....797 
C. Pannell-W. Stal- 
828 


Mixed Doubles 


on, 
1 oii oanee Norfolk, 
6) Va 


"i L. age Cones 


ye Bet Baltes 


sone hy 274 


W. Tato, Williman- 
Conn. 2. ...+oRe194 


J ee Bas fs 
wibe ; is 
Nig. eae «1,282 
y Hage ae Torring- 
a Sey! RRS 1,250 
rE uet! oe 
Wash, Rey 
J. er De- ‘ 
von, Cann eS + 1,231 
G. Yo alti- 
Se 2 1a ee 1,267 
Smith, Wash- 
‘a ni, D.C. eee 
ulli, Wash- 
Tae D.C . 1,051 
P, Ford, Wash- 
nington, DA Crt 992 
Zimmerman, Bale 
timore, Md. .1,052 
A. Griffin, Hart- — 
ford,;:Conn® .ca58 1,081 
= Pgs Washing- 
Cla 1,114 
L. ult, Washing- 
Cog -1,065 


u "Young, Washing- 
ton, D. . 1,169 


Sek ewe ees wands 


ington, D. Cus an 375} ton, ‘D.C. 2.22 -1,130 
ss Bas Washing- f. Sg Nor- 
Sh Pa SARC A 379 pom, rate ee 130 
R ree ainel Baltimore, , viek, Nortoik ” 
evale te eee oe vere MhSl ON Es «ghee eee ,61l 
C. McGinn, Balti- D. Kellum, Balti- LE 
more, IMG...) 5 hese 98| more, Md..... «1,034 
E. Hughes, Boat te Rose, Rosslyn, 
Hid JQha mes > VWs. oitig hietelapeberetete aa an 
K. Sheuchik, Balti- = RSet Washing- 
more, Mid ses aes {OF ier || ,087 
F. Reynolds, Water- u “Gull, Washing- 
town, Conn........ ton, DSc -1,117 
B. Bainbridge, Wash- L, Young, Balt 
ington}: Ds GC. sao 26| more, Md........ 1,184 
D. igh, Ports- M. Allen, Durham, 
MOU, Vise. je vieace CC. eee 1,231 
Hal Tucker, Balti- Nova Hamilton, 
more, Md 487 


Baltimore, Md. -1,274 


1933) R. Quinn-F. Furlong, New Haven- 1941| I. Simmons-A. Liebler, Norfolk, Va.- 

PT ANGLOLG mister nce \ els kk ance Soman 772 Atlanta, Gar sa (aiwicns acon nee eee . 802 
1934) M. Jenson-W. Pipp, Hartford, Conn. ,.,.780||1942| ©. Hiser-P. wore, Hyattsville, Md... ...771 

~ 3 Bs fi tae 1945—Not held 

1935) E..Hilis-A. Clarke, Washington, D. C,.. ..735 
f "5 4 1946] E. Kidd-C. Kidd, Baltimore, Md. 774 
1936} FP’. Maroney-F. O’Brien, Hartford, Conn.. .768}|1947 B. Wootton-B. Staleup, Wash., D. C. 795 
1937) D. Dudley-B. Gauer, Norfolk, Va. 777\11948| HH, Bourgery-T. Carpenter, Woonsocket, ~ 
1938] M. Akers-W. Robey, Baltimore, Md. Rah: 762 yt Si rennin ee Waray 
1939 Mt Kirk-H. Parsons, Bridgeport, Conn... .789||1949} A. Atkinson-O. Ellis, Baltimore, Ma... Ae 
1940] L. Young- J. Talbert, Washington, D, C..806111950) B. Barger-W. Brozey, Baltimore, Md... .792 


—— oe eee 


Scordng Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records 
World Duck Pin Bowling Records - A 


ot ee eee Se OS 
Lig. 


847 


ie SE’ 


: ae qReetanal Duck Pin Boia Congress; to Sept. 1, 1950. 


a, Be e—797 Win ahester- "Packa: d, Washing- 
t r AS. g 
ea ase 1 ang 1948. 


Three ga mes ,123 Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore, 
‘ive game’ set—3,348 Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 


Ten gamé set—6,460 Park Circle, Baltimore, 
Md., oon: 11-12, 1941, 
Fifteen ae ch aes 420 Popular Club, Balti- 
more, Md., 40. 
Rapncccuttes pf eet Frank’s Tayern, Washing- 
D. C., 1938-1939 season. 
* season average—638-42 National Beer, Baltimore, 


1946-47 Season. 
e—4715 ere tae All- 


Pires men team gam 
ee ypenrngpaiiben Conn., November, 1 
team 3 game set—1,249 Hugueley’s 
ethesda’s: ‘Stars. micthesda, Md., March 25, 1945. 
Three men team 4 game set—1,524 Spillway 
Bowling Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 9,, 1939. 
Three men team 5 game set—1,957 Recreation 
Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 
MEN—Doubles 
Single game—352 Bill Christiano and Jack Silk, 
Norwalk, Conn., Feb. 12, 1946 
Three game * set—918 Ray “Haines and Art 
Felter, Baltimore, Md., April, 
Four game set—1,122'D. Snyder and J. Rosen- 
berger, Baltimore, Ma., Feb. 24, 1949. 
ve game set—1425 William Esser and John 
Dreisch, Ear? Md., Dec. 11, 1949. 


eri 


g 
Winny Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 

Ten game set—2752 James ’Dietsch eon John 
Weinkam, Baltimore, Md., March 26 and April 8, 
1950. 

Fifteen game set—3,890 Red Neblett and Ray 
Barnes, Richmond, Va., Sept., 1940. 

Twenty game set—5, 286 Ben Kosky and Bill 
Dente, Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10-12, 


1947, 
Twenty-five game aber Shirley Stancil and 
Leslie Mincey, Raleigh, N. Feb. 21, 1949. 

Thirty game set—7959 wed Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. 1., 
February-March, 1949. 

Fifty game set—12,790 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949. 

Ninety game set—22,884 Ted Collett and Harold 

* Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949. 

One hundred game set—25,203 Ted Collett and 
aha Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, 
R, February-March, 1949. 

migh season average—254-10 Howard Hipsley and 
James Dietsch, Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season. 


MEN—Individuals 
Single game —239 pve Funaro, New Haven, 


Jan, 11, 194 
S opnrae game —set—542° Arthur Lemke, 


Mass., Feb. 2, 1943. 
Four game set (tie)—610 John Miller, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 22, 1941; Nova Hamilton, Baltimore, 


Jan. 1943. 
BH 3 game peverioe William Brozey, Baltimore, 


Feb. 1950 
Pai acl *set--912 Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn., 


Til, 1939. 
evan game set—1,091 Howard Parsons, Wash- 


eight one oe ew "Herthan Petei, New Hav- 
re seb th Wally Pipp, Hartford, 
AEN ony aaa 482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 
Merten’ gate et, 116 Steve Dyak, Willimantic, 


n., Jan. 
tetxicen game set—2,168 Ben Kosky, Bridgeport, 


, Dec. 17, 1944. 
P rwenty game ae, 757 Astor Clarke, Washing- 


D. C., Feb 934. 
Been - five game set—3430 John Gaise, Balti- 


, Md., Jan: 1949. 
aehirty ciate: ‘set—4097 John Gaise, Baltimore, 


Jan. 1949. 
ate ty five game set—4,764 Mike Bogino, Avon, 


party gerne set—5328 Ted Collett, New London, 
948. 


sl ale a game set—5,811 Steve Witkowski, 


town, Conn., 1947. 
misc yume set—6,725 Jack White, New Haven, 


Conn,, 1939. 


Lowell, 


xty_ gam t—' 1,888" Steve Witkowski, Middle- 
town, Conn., 1947. 
Seventy er set 9115 Ted Collett, New London, 
“Seventy-five same set—9,919 St 
eventy-five agme s 1 
Middletown eaime, D Bheve UNE 
De game ae: 424 Ted Collett, New London, 
Ninety game Vie 763 Ted Collett, New London, 
Conn,, Dec. 
One Bundaed game, set —13, 079 Ted Collett, New 
poRnes Cane Dec. 
me hundre erate: ee (continuous bowling)— 
a ae Gordon MclIlwee, Winchester, Va., hee 18, 


High season average—134-14 Nick Tronsky, 
Britain, Conn., 1949-1950 season. Mien is 


Single game—o99. Dubner-Pranklin Girls, Balti- 
gry heya 887 Dubner-Franklin Girls 
Cee cee Bet Sr Lacey Strike Girls bag 
aera maps net 543s B Evening Star eee 
big seers tr ee Bookles Peat A 
vii teasen ave ieee Ae Dairy 
Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season. ; 
antes women teem = game set—2,433 Balti- 


sing! Wye "Havel wells 
ingle game—. aze ells.and Ruby Hov- 
la Bridgeport, ate a May 9, pe ? 
ree game set— Ann evy and D 

Smith, Norfolk, Va., March 1, 194i. oe 

Five game ‘set—t, 252 ‘Ardrey Mullaney and 
Alice Lucas, Baltimore, Md., Noy. 26, 1936. 

Six game set—i458 Ida Simmons and Elizabeth 
Leib; Baltimore, Md., Feb. 1939. 

Seven game set—l, 659 Sue vile Bede gf and 
Frances Oeschler, Baltimore, Md. y 4, 1940. 

Eight game set—1,905 Thelma iacDenouen and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940, 

Ten game set—2354 Evelyn "Traber and Martha 
Cleaveland, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 5, 1949. 

Fifteen game set—3, 397 Naomi Zimmerman and 
Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939. 

Twenty game set—4, 500 Dorothy O’Brien and 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 4, 

High season ayerage—217 Naomi Zimmerman 
and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 


season. 
WOMEN—Individuals 

Single game—203 Ida Simmons Slack, Norfolk, 
Va., April 23, 1950. 

Three game set—469 Flo Reynolds, Milford, 
Conn., March 21, 1942. 

Four game set—561 Mrs. Ellen Holland, Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. 24, 1948. 

Five game set—731 Ida Simmons Slack, Norfolk, 
Va., April 23, 1950. 

Six game set—835 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
March 13, 1937. 

Seven game set—992 Ida Simmons Slack, Nor- 
folk, Va., Nov. 6, 1949. 

Hight game set —1020 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., March 26, 1950. 

Nine game set—1, 231 Maxine Allen; Durham, 
N. C., April, 1949. 

Ten game set—1,355 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. 25, 1936. 

Fifteen game set—1986 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan, 1949. 

Twenty game set—2589 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan, 1949. 

Twenty-five game set—3151 Elizabeth Barger, 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 1949. 

Thirty game ‘set 3739 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan, 1949 

Fifty game set—5872 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N. C., May 1944. 

Seventy-five game perm 509 Phredice Holifield, 
Washington, D. C., Au ‘i 43. 

High season avetiee ie -2 Elizabeth Barger, 
Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season, 


MIXED—Doubles 

Single game—360 Lillian Russell and John Gaise, 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 14, 9, 

Three game set—865 Marilyn Mann and Carroll 
Hildebrand, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 25, 1949. 

Five game set—1426 Elizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950. 

Ten game set—2736 Blizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950. 
~ Fifteen game set—3,637 Katherine Vick and 
Billy Gauer, Norfolk, Va., Sept.,. 1939. 

Thirty game set—7211 Maxine Allen and Claude 
Weldon, Durham, N. C., March 2, 1949. 

Seventy- -five game set——15.071 Azalea Perry and 
fom Maupin, Durham, N. C., Feb. 10, 1945, 


Sporting Events—Golf Ch 
Golf Records — 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Ww 
1942 45 Not play ed 
Trum.|T. Bisho: ptr 3, Zaharias 
ied? @ gare apner oes 


1948|Ben Sy a eaetia Grace Leneayk 
1949) Midalecott. Charles Coe Mrs. D. 
1980 ma Hogan. .. .|\Sam Urzetta. .|Beverly Hanson 


a ales Vire. 

Sava W.L. untae: yf Sr.|Virg. Van Wie 
aWon in 36-hole play-off from C. Wood. 
ae in 36-hole viey-off from ‘Gene Sarazen. 

eWon in 36-hole play-off from B. Nelson and V. Ghezzi. 
dWon % hole play-off from S. Snead. 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 


Women- : 
Mrs. Melvin Jones . 
1992 |NT. :D. Ga 
.|J. Hutchinson. . . Burns 
yea te Miss E.. Cummings 
1925. .|M. ith. 8. L. 
1926. .|w. Miss D. Page. .... 5 
1927. .|W. . H. Pressier. 4 
4928. |A. Hy, Pressler. : 
1929. .|T. OQ. S. Hill. 
1930. .|Gene Sarazen G. W. Tyson. |M. J. McCarthy, Jr. 
1931..\/E QO. 8. a 
1932. -|M S. Hill. . 
1933. MacD. 1 Smith Miss L. Robinson.. 
1934. .|H. Co Mrs. Leona Cheney 
1935. .|John Revolta iss M. Miley 
1936. ,|R. G D. Trai 
Be 4s .|Miss es 
1 eh Ee .|R. Babbish.......|Miss P. Berg...... 
1939. ./B. Nelson........ H.Todg =. *: a Edith ieatabrooks.. FE 
1940../J. Demaret...:.... Me Ward: i... <> ea! B. Jameson. , 
1941, .|E. Oliver... 22... IM Ward s 5 ore: rs. R. Mann.,... 
1942; .|H. Baron......... B. P. Abbot. ..... Miss B. Jameson. . . R. Torgerson 
943..|Not played—war |Not played—war |Miss D. Germain..|Not played—war | Not played—war 
1944. ,|Not played—-war |Not played—war /|Miss D. Germain..|/E. H. Driggs, Jr...|Not played—war 
1945. .|Not played—war |Not oA Raa al Miss P, Otto F. Strafaci........ Not played—war 
1946. .|B. Hogan......... F, SEaAAp SG, . .|Miss L. Suggs... . . F. Strafaci........: Miss M, Orcutt 
1947. .|J. Palmer a PAY Ge Ye a es Miss L, Suggs... ..|F. Strafaci........ Miss L. Irwin 
8. .|/Ben Hogan ..|R. Rie oe ..|Miss D. Kielty i, Billows =. Mrs. M. May 
1949. .\Sam Snead. ......|Frank Stranahan. .|Helen Sigel. . .|Joseph McBride...}Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1950. .'Sam Snead. . . ..!Charles Coe. .'!Polly Riley Frank Strafaci....| Mrs. R. Torgerson 
Metropolitan ‘Trans- Southern Eastern 
Year Open Mississippi Amateur Women’s 
1920...,|Walter C. Hagen...... Robert McKee..:..... Ree. JONeg I; sta. as Mrs. R. H. Barlow 
1921....|Bob MacDonald...... Geo. Von Elm. ....... Porty Adair: trace: Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck 
1922....|Martin O'Loughlin, ...!R. E. Knepper........ R. T. Jones, Jr... ...|/Glenna Collett 
1923,...|Bob MacDonald...... er RL Kereta eet oka Perry Adair. ....|Glenna Collett 
1924)... MM. J. Brady... 0.5... ae Danton .< es. Oo Henry R. Wenzler..... Glenna Collett 
1925..../Gene Sarazen......... RE VWOHR Alcott. G. Crismann... 22.5... Maureen Orcutt : 
1926....|Maedonald Smith. ... . FLO Sais tion te ie MOS} 0) CY AE A eaten oe AF Mrs. G. H Stetson 
1927... |Sohnny Farrell........|John Goodman.,....../H. Ehle.............. Glenna Collett 
....|Tommy Armour...... A Eartiotin boiz sso es WW GUnO eee ree Glenna Collett 
...|Bill Mehthorn,........ Re MeCrary-s. diac ss TE dS os RE ed ee Maureen Orcutt 
...|Willie Macfarlane... ... R. McCrary... es... | SS Sploer iy nc ihe Frances Williams 
..|Macdonald Smith. ....|John Goodman.......,|C. Harris............. Helen Hicks 
Olin Dutra... su... . |G. Moreland.......... BO POPE i crea ere Mrs. G. C. Vare 
Willie Macfarlane...../G. Moreland.......... R. Redmond..,..,.... Charlotte Glutting 
.|Paul Runyan, .:......|)L, Hamman..........|F. Hass, Jr....,....... Maureen Orcutt 
.|Henry Picard. .|John Goodman.,......|R. F. Riegel. ......... Mrs. G. C. Vare 
Byron Nelson Re MOAWHOR Rote ees a. DEUDEEY ech de eed Edith Quier 
J, Hines. . .|D. Schumacher, ......|Fred Haas, Jr.........|Charlotte Glutting 
J. Hines .|¥, Savage VCrM. Dane esses Maureen Orcutt 
...|H. Picard .|C. Harbert B, Dunkelberger. ., Mrs, Warren Beard 
BICRONVODAD Tei Scien A. Doering. N. White... | 
Not played) F. Stranaha Ss. Kraugtizon 
Not played) John Kraft. .. aeoe played) (Not Play ed) 
Not played) Robert Riegel .|George Hamer. . .|Laddie Tryin 
Not played) OS Coe year icon c aat a Thomas Barnes. . .|Maureen Oreutt 
(Not played) RR; RICKER Sa a Gene Dahlbender, .|Patricla O'Sullivan 


jeer ..|Maureen Oreutt 


Uke : |James English. ........!/Dale Morey..........|Peggy Kirk 
BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 

Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1923.|/R. Wethered. 1929./C, Tolley .|W.L. Little.Jr. (0.8. rae 7. Bruen ; 
1924 .|E. W. Holderness.||/1930.|R.T,Jo ‘anes, Jr.(U,8.) 1986: H. Thompson. ; : 1947,./W. Turnesa (U.S.) 
1925.}R. Harris. 1931.|/E, M. Smith 937 .|.Sweeney (U.S.b'rn)|1948.|F. Stranahan (U.S,) 
1926, |J. Sweetser (U. 8.)|/1932.|J. De Gren 1088: ae ee es (U.8.) 1949: |Sam MeCready 
1927,/Dr. W. Tweddell ||1933.|M, Scott Kyle 1950. | Frank Stranaban _ 
1928 .1T, P. Perkins 1934.1 W.L, Little, Jr. (U.8.) rept ted piayed— War (U. 8) 


Z ry saa ' , , , ce . 


ee 
_ Sporting Events—Golf Champions; Walker Cup; Ryder Cup; P.G.A. 0 | 


BRITISH WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONS é. 


1932-—Enid Wilson 1946—Mrs. Jean Hetherington 
i 3 1947—Mrs. Mildred (Babe) 
g Didrickson Zaharias* 

Cecil Leitch " 1948—Louise Suggs.* 

hion de la Chaume : 1949—Frances Stephens 
famette Le Blan © 1950—Vicomtesse de Seley 
loyce Wethered 193 Sauveur 
—Diana Fishwick 1939—Pamela Barton 
—Enid Wilson y 1940-1945—-No play : *American. 


; ; BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS ; 
mner ~— Year’ Winner | Year Winner Year Winner 


I he Hagen (U. 8.) s 1930.|R.T.Jones,Jr.(U.S.)} has Alf. Padgham. 1947 .|F. 
Fee ee ee ee Te een (ERE Eaethene eo 
. “ JT. en (U.S. . hitcomb 1949./B Lock 
ECS TER IE RS TE Bae eo leant Eele we 
; : Hagen B a ‘otton. ye —War }}1950. |B pb Locke 
9.|W. Hagen (U.8.) 111935. |A. " 1948. \s. Snead @. 8.) = ne ica) ; 


ear Year| Winner Year Winner 
-1924.)F. PECIATEOR. 1936.|F. Hass, 1947. |F. Stranahan (U.8.) 
1925.|D. 1937.|R. Somerville 1948./F. Stranahan (U. Slash 
4 ay R. Somerville 1938 .|T. Adams 1949.|R, Chapman (U.S. 
7.)D. ick. 1989. |K. Black 1950.|W. Mawhinney 
_ 1923.}R. Somerville. 1940-5 Not plaved—War 
1929 |B. id. 1946. |H. Nartell 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
- Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1924.|Leo Diegel. eon W. Hagen. 1938.|S. Snead 1946. |G. “Fazio 
1925 .| Leo Diegel. 1932 - Be Cooper. 1939 .|H. MeSpaden 1947.|R. Locke (8. A.) 
 1926.|MacD. Smith. 1933.|J. Kirkwood. 1940 .|S. Snead 1948,/C. Congdon 
. 1927.|T. Armour. 1934. |T. Armour. 1941.|S. Snead 1949. |B. J. Harrison (U.8.) 
4928 .|Leo Diegel. 1935.|Gene Kunes 1942.|C. Wood 1950. |Jim Perrier (U. 8.) 
1929.|i.eo Diegel. 1936.|W. L. Little, Jr, 1943-4 Not played—War 
1930.|T. Armour 1937.|Hy Cooper 1945, |Byron Nelson 
International Walker Cup Match 
GREAT BRITAIN VS. UNITED STATES—MEN’S AMATEUR (BIENNIAL) 
Series Record ! are Recs Sha Toes Re 7 Halved 
‘A p e ates. . reat Britain. : Pian 
/ Year Winner Loser Halved | 1934 United States.: 9 Great Britain.. 2 1 
1922 United States.. 8 Great Britain... 4 1936 United States.. 9 Great Britain. . 0 3 
1923 United States.. 6 Great Britain.. 5 1938 Great Britain.. 7 United States.. 4 1 
1924 United States.. 9 Great Britain... 3 1 1947 United States.. 8 Great Britain.. 4 
oe United States.. 6 Great Britain.. 5 1 1949 United States..10 Great Britain.. 2 
928 United States..11 Great Britain... 1 : 
1930 United States, .10 Great Britain.. 2 Series Standing—United States 11; Gt. Britain 1 


Ryder Cup Matches 


Series Record (Biennial) 1937—United States 8; Great Britain 4 
1926—Great Britain 1312; United States 142 1939-1945—(Not played) 
1927—United States 945; Great. Britain 22 1947—United States 11; Great Britain 1 
1929—Great Britain 7; United States 5 1949—United States 7; Great Britain 5 


; —United States 9; Great Britain -3 
ip Be areat Britain ‘645; United States 51% Series Standing—United States, 6 matches; Great 


1935—United States 9; Great Britain 3 Britain, 3 


Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 

: e lter Hagen 1931.|Tom Creavy 1938.)Paul Runyan 1945. /Byron Nelson 
B35: Waiter Hagen 1932.)Olin Dutra 1939.|Henry Picard 1946, |Ben Hogan 
1926.| Walter Hagen 1933.|Gene Sarazen 1940.|Byron Nelson 1947 .|J. Ferrier (Aust.) 
tae Walter Hagen 1934.|Paul Runyan 1941.|Vic Ghezzi 1948,|Ben Hogan 
1928.|Leo Diegel 193d. |Johnny Revolta 1942.|S. Snead 1949, Sam Snead 
-1929.;Leo Diegel l1936. Denny. Shute 1943 ,|Not played—War |/1950.|Chandler Harper 
1930,/Tom Armour {1937.|Denny Shute 1944.|Robert Hamilton 


Other Golf Events in 1950 


men’s International Four-ball—Marlene and N.C.A.A., Albuquerque, N. M.—Fred Wampler; 
‘ne Bauer, Midland, Texas; 6 and 5. Purdue; 2 ‘and 1. EAR 
Women’s Titleholders Tournament, Augusta, Ga. en AA i cas Columbus, Ohio—Betty Row- 
A era aie ine lic tanks Champlonebip,Aouiaeegel 
Dixie Amateur, Miami, Fla.—Frank Stranahan, Poa egy Crore ies amp iD, 


, Ohio; 8 and 6 se 
borin are South Women’s Championship, Pine- ne Ae icy Rye, N. Y¥.—Alired C. Ulmer, 
‘hurst, N. C.—Patricia O’Sullivan; 3 and 2. Canadian Women’s Open, Winnipeg, Man. Sad 


Eastern: Intercollegiate, Princeton, N. J.—Navy thy Kielty, Los Angeles, Calif.; 5 and 4 
yarsity. United Golf Association (Negro amateur), Wash- 
Southwest Athletic Conference—Team: Texas; | ington, D. C.—Tex Guillory, Galveston, Texas; 
Individual: Buddy Weaver, Rice, 280. 2 and 1. e 
Western = hae eee ha a Purdue. Individual: eaveras. (avi Buffalo, N. Y.—United States 74%; 
mpler, Purdue. ritis me 
ome 4 Raster Open, Newton, Mass.—Patty Women’s National Open, Wichita, Kans.—Mrs. 
‘Berg, Chicago, Ill.; Babe D. Zaharias; 291, 
Women’s eat, oe Denver, Colo.—Mrs: Dunlop - Masters, Hoylake, England—Dai Rees, 


Babe D. Zaharias; 5 and 3. ~ : Wales; 281. 


Aine Cae 
Saya 
~ 850: 


r 
ody. 


oe Hole-in 

The, th oer rae nninee 1 
ember a of Mipiy: 

no play in wee ‘and 1944. 

; cao ea al PLAY 


1 
340 1; a3 
1934 447° «(21935 851 tT fo0t, 5 ins. 
ee eo 
1031 ~ 680 3,400 1,333 2 1937—At de, 7 Seas 
19. 142 ,710 - 1,618 149 5 Arthur Bao 
Beet eA | Pete eae 
i , 1938—At Bayside, Jack Hagen*: at 90d, Tom 
aoe, 1/904 Ace 
1543 or 3/365 1, 180 4 inches fed Forest Hill Field Club 
oe fe et aeme |e, Z 
Tar 1.061 6°80 2.302 35 Ace ran a ear 
1 1,120 ° 55600 2.283 292 415 inches igh ote Ta 
1949 1,234 6,170 2,757 279 215 inches 
1950 1191 5,955 21439 327 Ace 


190—At Forest Hill Field Club, Ralph. M. W: 
a Leew Ts 3 
Schanzer*, tied for first; at Bayside, C. C.F. i 


1941—At Porest Hill Field bea = Pola; 
a eae el Johnny Vasco; at Oscar 
ess* 


Total 12,911 64,555 26,505 2,984 6 aces 


*Tie for first place. 


a Ep coe have been scored in 17 years of play 

as fo 
1933—Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y., Pro., Bayside. a! 
jes1—Frank & Schriver, Chesier, N.Y. Forest | 192—At Bayside. George Oe ot Reena 
Hill Field Shee Forest Hill Field Club, ire £ Ss. | 
1937—T. Arthur Menzel, Stamford, Conn., Lee- G. C., Andrew H. A. Thompson. 3: 
a 


' 


wood Golf Cl 1 N, imby: ba 
1041—Oscar Goess, Bellmore, N. ¥., Bayside Golf | p,te#S;-At heewood, Hillian N- Quimby: aveide 
u a 
1047 fimery, Thomas, Forest Hill Field Club Pro., Robert Hediow. ee 4 
Bree e 1946—At Bayside, Fra a, . : 
1950-—Al Collins, Sleepy Hollow C. C. Pro., Leewood | wood, Joseph Bae, Eran eee ai aie ee 


mn N. Friedman. 
The chances of scoring an ace as computed after esi 


17 years of play are 10,759 to one. nites rae ee a, whee at. Porest ‘roe ry 
e) ub, Eme Tho: : 

FIGURES ON 1950 ae hatles ‘Gerber. : rf 

t ‘lose: 1948—At Leewood, Sal di Buono; at Forest Hull 

Sept. one ae Bg oa cere a rs “ Field Spee Nick Zaccagnio; at Bayside, Arnold ; 


eee a Aina ee | 
ept. orest 6 t ns L t ie 
Sept. 15—Forest Hill 147 735 212 41 2ft. 6 ins, | _1949—At Leewood, James B. Lowery; ai . 
Sept. 18—Bayside 204 1,020 449 57 1 ft. : ins. Hill, Emery Thomas*; at Bayside, George Lynch. — 
eae rene. Ue 0 ns O—At L d, Al Collins*; at Forest Hill, 
Sept. 20—Bayside ef 168 840 396 57 Oft.2teins. arian ey Park: at Bayside, Jerome Kutzein, 


Totals 1,191 5,955 2,439 327 Ace | *Qverall winner. 


Invitation, Open Golf Tournaments in 1950 


Date | Event Winner Score | Prize — 
Jan, 18 |Los Angeles Ones ag ty tae oes Sam Snewd |; Bar-<< wos Gaieerctee vine *250 $2,600 
Jan. 22 eR Women's Open........,.:..6 POLLY RuvOy sg ec: eshte) Sie eae 295% ‘We tcc b 
Jan. 23 |Long Beach Invitational............. Wred:EFOaS; Or oxo Ace Seen al aes 268 2,000 — 
LENE: PASE SAW VETTE) oh, SEO 94 « UO Oe a Jimmy. Demaret.. ... o. 5s... 4s eee 269 2,000 
Feb. 5 |Tucson ce 2 gre sage i Sew ara bea pesca eae Chandler Harper. 2. . 0. 024 .0a me 267 2, 

BOD BL SHMOXESLODED 2). os a kibale view caves Sam*Snead<,).: ats s..o caee 2,000 
Feb. 19 |Rio Grande Valley Open... ...2.6.... Jack Burke, JM; . ..:5\-5 scapes sea 2,000 
HED tee » |ELOUStON- Open... cs sss ccc a wecdacesk Cary Middlecoff 2,000 
Mar. 5 |St. Petersburg Open............. (Jack Burke; Ore tc invic sau 2,000. == 
Mar, 12 |Mlami Beach Invitational....... Sam Snead. . ‘ ites -. 2,000 
Mar. 15 |Seminole | areata (54 holes) Cary Middlecoft. 1,500 
Mar. 20 jJacksonville Open............. |Cary Middlecoft . 2,000. 
Mar. 26 |Greensboro Op jen 5 Peak OT he Sam Snead. ..... 2,000 
Apr. 2 {Wilmington Aguisn Opens sak wclE. J. Harrisonicas cs cose 2,000 -— 
Apr. 9 |Augusta Masters.................0-- Jimmy Demaret.-. ..5.5.\..... Sap ah eee g 
Apr. 16 |North Fulton Open.................. Jimmy Demaret 2,000, 
Apr. 23 |Cavalier Open (b4 holes). ....: ica Mateate Fred E. Hawkins 1,000 -— 
May 27 {Greenbrier Open...) 0... Hen Hogan ei. wis eae 1,250: “® 
May 28 |Colonial National Invitation.....:.... Sam Snead. Sion: oe ee 3,900 - 
June. 4 {Fort Wayne Open.:........4..... 05. Bloyd; Mangrum \% tints sna nee reeves aan 8 2,600 
June 18 |Palm Beach Round-Robin..,...... » .floyd Mangruim .-)..0vi05 eee + OF) 1 eee 
wuly 4 | Motor City Open soo. e eo. eeee oko Lloyd Mangrum.,...... AR ah aes Sh cere 2,600 
Ply ee Ghee. HAUL OMEN.” occ. Moe wien oe ey Jit Ferrier. «: ovig cise seer eens er 2,600 
July 30 |Sioux City Open. Sie a teak Burke soP scsi dees cian eee 268 2,600 
Aug, 8 |Tam O'Shanter All- -American. sige stead Bobby: Locke! ieee. a eee *282 2,500 
Aug, 13, |Tam O'Shanter ‘‘World”’ aaa aia Henry Ransom *281 11,000 
Aug. 20 |Eastern Open Lloyd Babee! fa 279 2,600 
Sept. 4 |Empire State Open .|Skip Alexander. .| #279 2,600 
Sept. 10 |Reading Open .|Sam Snead...... . | 268 . 2,600 
Sept. 17. |St. Louis Open Cary, Middlecoff.. 2... #270 3 cne 
Sept. 24 |Kansas City Open Lloyd Mangrum SNe ee Rasen. | 271. 356 


*Won on playoff of tie. **Tied world record for 72 holes on par 70 course. 


World-Telegram Individual Bowling Tournament 


Since 1942 The New York World-Telegram has conducted the Greater New York Individual Bowling: 
Tournament. Winners have been as follows: 


1942-43 Bill Nast 1944-45 Graz Castellano 1946-47 Graz Castellano 1948-49 Lou amit 
1943-44 Guy Burkland | 


a a a ee ee ee 


1945-46 Marty Cassio 1947-48 Dom Suraci 1949-50 Stan Si 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Be. oe 69 23 55 78 141 

Ane 70 34 35 69 46 

Ae ae 70 35 33 68 69 

70 48 22 65 114 

She 70 23 36 59 8 

70 25.31.56 -16 

64 20 33 53. 28 

= BT \27° 25. b2.7 48 

Poe Perce Gicara. SIGH e2F 22th St 
Guidolin, Chicago. ...:. 70 17- 34 51. 42 


STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS 
5 Preliminary Round 
(Best 4 of 7 Ganies) 


_ Detroit Red Wings defeated Toronto Maple Leafs 
4 games to 3 


March 28 At Detroit: Toronto 5, Detroit 0. 

aa 30 At Detroit: Detroit 3, Toronto 1. 

April 1 At Toronto: Toronto 2, Detroit 0. 

4 At Toronto: Detroit 2, Toronto 1 eee 


ov 

6 At Detroit: Toronto 2, Detroit 0. 

8 At Toronto: Detroit 4, Toronto 0. 

9 At Detroit: Detroit 1, Toronto 0 on 
ovt.). 


New York Rangers defeated Montreal Canadiens, 
4 games to l. 


March 29 At New York: New York 3, Montreal 1. 
April 1 At Montreal: New York 3, Montreal 2. 
2 At New York: New York 4, Montreal 1. 
4 At Montreal: Montreal 3, New York 2 


15:19 ovt.) 
6 At Montreal: New York 3, Montreal 0. 


Championship Round 
(Best 4 of 7 games) 
Detroit Red Wings defeated New York Rangers, 
4 games to 3. 
april 11 At Detroit: Detroit 4, New York 1. 


13 At Toronto: New York 3, Detroit 1 (New 
York home game). 


15 At Toronto: Detroit 4, New York 0 (New 
York home game). 


18 At aig New York 4, Detroit 3 (8:34 
* ovt.). 


20 At -araanad New York 2, Detroit 1 (1:38 
ovt.). 


22 At Detroit: Detroit 5, New York 4 (New 
York home game). 


23° At Detroit: Detroit 4, New York 3 (28:31 
Ovt.). 


Leading Individual Scorers 
(Stanley Cup Playoffs) 


GP G APts, Pen 

Pentti Lund, New York.... 12 6 5 it 0 
“pJerry. Couture, Detroit..... 14 5 4 9 2 
i aos Raleigh, New York. | er a eee |) 4 
; Gee, Detroit....... Laer So Os ee 0 
Aik G32 erased J ge te 2 

Pe ee 4 4 8 12 

3°" 5 8 4 

2 eres 4 

bal ee Sys 8 


NHL ALL-STAR TEAM, 1949-1950 


First team Position Second team , 
Goal Cbhuch Rayner, 
Rangers 
Defense Leo Reise, 
Detroit 
Defense Red Kelly, 
Detroit 
Center Ted Kennedy, 
| bs oe 
y Right wi ordon Howe, 
a me a Detroit 
Left wing _ 


Tony Leswick, 
Rangers 


Hockey Champions, 1949-50 


NHL TROPHY AWARDS, 1950 


Hart Trophy (most. Falliaple player)—Chuck Ray- 
ner, New York Rangers 


Ross T 1 _ , De- 
on fen ne (leading scorer)—Ted Lindsay, De 


Lady Byng Trophy (sportsmanship)—Edgar Lap- 
rade, New Fork pre sane oe 


Calder Trophy (top rookie)—Jack Gelineau, Bos- 
ton Bruins. 


Vezina Tophy (leading goaltender)—Bill Durnan, 
Montreal Canadiens, 
ANNUAL NHL ALL-STAR GAME 
(Stanley Cup Champions vs. All-Stars), Toronto, 


yee ae 10, 1949—-NHL All-Stars 3, Toronto Maple 


AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Eastern Division 


GP W L T GF GA Pts. 
Buffalo. oo)... 70 32 29 °9 226 208 73 
Providence...... 70 34 33 3 268 267 71 
Springfield. . 70 28 34 8 245 2 64 
New Haven 70 24 36 10 196 250 58 
Hershey........ 70 21 39 10 229 310 452 
Western Division 
Cleveland...... 70 45 15 10 357 230 100 
| Indiana, polls, 70 35 24 I~ 267 231 1 
St. Louis....... 70 34 24 8 258 250 6 
Pittsburgh Re ote 70 29 26 15 215 185 73 
Cincinnati...... 70 19. 37 14 #185 257 52 
Playoff winners—Indianapolis Caps. 
Leading Individual Scorers 
GP G A Pts. Pen. 
Les Douglas, Clerelee gt: .. 67 32. 68 100) 927 
Ab DeMarco, Buffalo. . 70 40 54 94 16 
John Chad, rovidence. . 70 36 54 90° 4 
Pete Leswick, Cleveland.. 64 36 50 86 18 
Cliff Simpson, St. Louls.. 56 31 52 83 8 
Jack Gordon, New Haven 70 23 60 83 2 
UNITED STATES HOCKEY LEAGUE 
GP W L YT GF GA Pts. 
Omaha......... 70 -41' 22°" 7-313. 2400 eRe 
Minneapolis.... 70 33 28 9 297 257 75 
Kansas City.... 70 30 28 12 293 267 72 
bs AML pay niche 70 29 30 11 253 289 69 
DISS | kes tatoo oe 70 25 33 12 276 302 62 
Louisville....... 70 22 39 256 333 53 
Playoff winners—Minneapolis Millers. 
Leading Individual Scorers 
GP G A Pts. Pen 
Ray Powell, Kansas City. 64 27 84 I11 11 
George Agar, Minneapolis 68 44 65 109 51 
Len Haldorsen, Tulsa.... 69 38 61 99 25 
Gordon Fashoway, Ka. C. 66 52 32 84 71 
Ed Bruneteau, Omaha... 69 43 40 83 16 
Billy Warwick, Minn..... 70 35 46 81 47 
PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Northern Division 
GP W L T GF GA Pts. 
New Westm'ster. 71 36 19 16 291 233 88 
Tacoma. ./.... 70°34. 27. 9 302 238 > 277 
Vancouver...... 70 33 28 9 300 263 75 
Seattle... ..05 0. 70 32 27 1). 212. -2372er5 
Portland...:... 71 32° 30 9 237 229 73 
Victoria... ccna 7 22 42 6 218 307 50 
Southern Division 
San Francisco... 71 35 27 9 266 233 79 
Los Angeles,.... 70 259 247 70 
San Diego A 211 236 64 
Fresno. i 197 239  5£ 
*Oakland....... 78 109 - 


Playoff Wane New: ‘Westminster Royals. 
*Withdrew from League in mid-season, 


Leading Individual Scorers 


GP G A Pts. 
Ronnie Rowe, Tacoma. 68 47 44 91 
Wingy Johnston, Tacoma 70 46 44 90 
Mel Read, Tacoma. 70 20 67 87 
Bob Ballance, Vancouv 70 43 43 86 
Alan Kuntz, Vancouver. 70 37 #46 83 
Doug Adam, Tacoma...... 63 53 26 79 
Larry Silvestri, San Francisco... 69 34 45 79 
Bob ‘Love, New Westminster..... 71. 34 45 79 


WORLD AMATEUR TNT 


Sapa by International Tec Hockey Federation 
London, England, March 1950 


‘GP 

Canada. ... 2.2. sce 
United States. ..... 5 
Switzerland........ 5 
eee Britain,.....° 5 
eden 5 


W L TGF GAPts.| 

0 42 3 10 

: 9 6 35 20 8 

3 2 0 31 30 6 

Pe ends 

0 8 0 15 45 0 

din 

ht 

ae er ae ae 
: 2 18 


U. S. SENIOR OPEN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
Eastern Champion—Chatham Maroons. 
Western Champion—Spokane Flyers. 


Eastern Amateur Hockey League 


GP W 
Toledo Buckeyes 51 26 
N. Y. Rovers. . 47 25 
Grand Rapids 
Rockets. ....., 26 
Ol Olympics 43 16 
BPN sr salohy 56 762 -19 
“ae eee 
Beste asi 47 14 


E.aT "GF GA Pts 
13 12 #188 142 64 
17, 5 195 133 55 
21 14 230 225 66 
20. 7 146 169 39 
24 9 191 210 46 
381 2. «122. «193 30 


ae oS Ba York Rovers. 


at 


18 YN 
phe tree Sai 


18 6 


Bears 18 6 
Playoff winners—Lynn Pics. . 
METROPOLITAN pee 7 HOCKEY LEA 
GP 


ATTOWS....- se oe 3 
36 16 
36 11 
36 64 


Playoff winners—Manhattan Arrows. 


OTHER HOCKEY CHAMPIONS 
N.C.A.A.—Colorado College, 
Canadian Senior Amateur (Allan copie 


Marlboros 


L 
5 
5 
i 


(74 


10 10 - 148 


16°. 9 107s 
8 8 et tat 


Junior Amateur (Memorial Cup)— 


Canadian 
Montreal Jr, Canadiens. 


Stanley Cup Hockey Champions Since 1925 


1925—Victoria Cougars 
1926—Montreal Maroons 
1927—Ottawa Senators 
1928—New York 
Rangers 
1929—Boston. Bruins 
1$30—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1981—Montreat Ca- 


na 
19%2—Toronto. Maple 
Leafs 


cpp ene ie York 
ngers 
i9s4—chieago Black- 
1985—Montreal 
198¢—Datrait. “Red 
1937—Detroit Red 


ngs 
1938—Chicago Black- 
hawks 


1939—Boston Bruins 
1940—New York 


Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple 

Leafs 
1943—Detroit Red 

Wings 
1944—Montreal Ca- 

nadiens 
1945—Toronto Maple 

Leafs - 


1946—Montreal Ca- 
_nadiens 

1947—Toronto Maple 
Leais. 

1948—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 

ee Maple 

193; Dele Ras 
Win 


Racquets; Squash Racquets; Court Tennis 


National Racguets Champions 


1917-1922 C. C. Pell 
1923 S. G. Mortimer 
1924-1925 C. C. Pell 
1926 S. G. Mortimer 
1927-1928 C. C. Pell 
1929 H. D. Sheldon 
1930 S. G. Mortimer 
1931-1933 C. C. Pell 
1934 E, M. Edwards 

1935 H,. D. Sheldon 

1936 E,. M. Edwards 


1937-1939 Robert 

Grant III 
1940. W, Ingersoll 
1941 Robert oKens Til 
1942-1945 (Not 

played) 

obert Grant III 

1947 J. R. Leonard 
1948 Robert Grant IIT 
1949 Robert Grant III 
1950 Robert Grant IIT 


Pisin Gold Racquet Winners 


1913 H. aoa 
1914- Tes c. C. Pell 
1924 S. Mortimer 
1925- Teer 'C. C. Pell 
1928S. G. Mortimer 
1929-1930 C. C. Pell 
1931 S. G. Mortimer 
1932-1933 C. C. Pell 
1934 J. R. Leonard 
1985 H. D. Sheldon 


1936 C. C. Pell 
aS 1939 Robert Grant 


1940. J. R. Leonard 
1942-1945 (Not played) 
irk hy Robert Grant 


1948 J, R. Leonard 
1949 Robert Grant IIT 
1950 Robert Grant III 


National Doubles Champions 


1927 C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer 
1928 J, C. F. Simpson and C. N. Bruce (England) 


1929 C. C. Pell and S. G. 


1930 Lord Aberdare and Dr. 
1931 C, C. Pell and S. G. 
19382 S. W. Pearson and W. 
1933 W. P. Dixon and H. 


Mortimer 

W. H. Leatham 
Mortimer 

C, ‘Wright 

N. Rawlin, Jr, 


1934 J. W, Brooks and H. D. Sheldon 


1935-1936 J. R. Leonard and M, 
1936-1941 R, Grant III and C. 


Mitchell Medal, Utica C. C. (R. 


(on erkpride 
Cy Pell, Jr. 


1942-1945 (Not played) 


1946 Robert Grant III and C. 


SPeny dns 


1947 R. A. Holt and A. R. Taylor (England) 


1948 J. R. 


Leonard and M. C. Kirkbri 
1949 Robert Grant III and C. 
1950 Robert Grant ITI and 


C. Pell, Jr. 
Cc. C. Peil, Jr. 


National Squash Racquets Champions 


1907-1908 J. A, Miskey 
1909 W. L. Freeland 
1910 John A. Miskey 
1911 F, S. White 

1912 C, Hutchins 

1913 M. L. Newhall 
1914 C. Hutchins 
1915-1917 S. W. Pearson 
1918-1919 (Not played) 
1920 Charles C. Peabody 
1921-1923 S. W. Pearson 
1924 Gerald Robarts 
1925-1926 W. P. Dixon 
1927 Myles P. Baker 
1928 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 


1929. J. cpp oe Pool 
1930 H. N. Raw or. 
1931 J. Lawrence Pool 
1932-1933 Beekman Poo! 
1934 Neil J. Sullivan 
1935 Donald Strachan 
1936-1988 G. G, Glidden 
1939 Donald Strachan 
1940 A. W. Patters: 
1941-1942 C. W. Brinton 
1943-1945 ot played) 
1946-1947 Ww. 

1948 S, Peamen aon 
1949 Hunter H. Lott, Jr 
1950 Edward Hahn - 


COURT. TENNIS AND SQUASH TENNIS IN 1951 
World Open Court Tennis Championship, Nev 


York, N. Y., 
match). 
Tuxedo Gold Racquet 
Park, N. Y., Feb. 
York, N.Y, 


N. 
Dunne, 


National Squash Tennis} 


March 29—Robert Reeve. 


Curling in 1950 


Grand National and Other Events 
International Bonspiel, Utica, N. Y., Jan. 26-29— 


W. Murray, Skip); 


(Ww. aa Aa 
Club (L. B. Hill), 


Nov. 1—Pierre Etchebaster (challeng: 


Court Tennis, Tuxedo 


13—Robert L. Gerry, Jr., Nev 


Pro-Amateur Invitation Tournament, New York 
Y., Feb. 6—William L, Van Alen’ and Jame 


New York, N.Y. 


Mohawk Trophy, The Countr 


Allen Medal, Toronto Granite C. C. (Roy Smith); 
Country Club Cup, Winchester Country Club (John 
Joy); Dewar Cup, Galt C, C. (Robert Carson). 
Grand National Bonspiel, Schenectady, N. Y., 
Feb. 10-12—Gordon Medal, Utica C. C.'(R, E. 
Read); Emmett Medal, New York Caledonia C. C. 


Gordon International Medal, Utica, N. Y., Mare 
3-4—United States 232, Canada 299. 


Royal Caledonia Trophy, Monies Pee 10-1 
pra RS States (Utica C. C., R. ~ Mu 
ray 


mane ss Dog Show Winners 


The origin of the d AA shrouded in obscurity. suhaeh evidence of its exis 

q : \ tence as com-= 

anion ‘ieee Snes . has sows ee es ypti ioe eee peas — a cay eee to 
un 

“herding and protecting sit and, ‘anally, a pet ge and can ee een ae =P 


Chow. 
iil aigerert breeds are Pecoghized an d shown in the United a is of the estimated dog Benes |i 
low; 


oy ‘ aa tae KENNEL CLUB 


; Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 
Year Best-in-show Breed i Owner 
1940 Ch, My Own Brucie Cocker Spaniel H. E. Mellentthin 
” yes ch. My Own Brucie Cocker Spaniel BY Metenttie 
ord : 3 Wolvey Pattern Edgestoune’ West Highland terrier Mire ‘John a Winant 
= Pitter Patter of Piperscroft Miniature poodle Mrs. P. H. Frelinghuysen 
“1 3 . ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds|Welsh terrier Mrs. Eanes P. Alker 
94) Chieling’s Signature Scottish terrier Mr. & Mrs. ee H. Sn iver 
a Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm Fox terrier, wire Mr. & Mrs. To. Carruthers Til 
, aati Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine ‘Boxer Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Kettles, Jr. 
9 Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier pe & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
~ 1949 Ch. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brandy Boxer Mr and Mire John P, Wagner 
1950 Poe. Winning Trick Foe Scottish terrier Mrs, John G. Winant 
— 
pie MORRIS AND ESSEX KENNEL CLUB 
Madison, N. J. 
Year ; Best-in-show Breed Owner 
Baas Ch. Blankeen Jung Frau Poodle Blakeen Kennels 
941 Ch. Nornay Saddl is 
1 “1946 Not vale ase er Fox terrier, smooth Wissahoo Kennels 
‘ . Benbow’s Beau Cocker spaniel Robert A, Gusman 
oath Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
% 1 Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
949 “o* lagerstoun Pb Trick of Scottish terrier: Mrs, John G. Winant 
: 1950 Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy Irish setter Jack, Spear 


OTHER DOG SHOW WINNERS IN 1950 


American Spaniel Club, New York, N. Y., Jan. 8—Ch. Penrock’s Prize Package, black cocker 
spaniel—Mr. and Mrs. Louis Hausman, New Canaan, Conn si: 
Pekingese Club of America, New York, N. Y., Jan. ib—ch, Fei Jaison of Orchard Hill—Mrs. Riehard 
Ss. Ae nek aoa: 
arylan . C., Baltimore, Md., Jan. 28-29—Ch. Farnh = 

I. LW. Block, . Ne a York, a arnhan First Flight, smooth fox terrier 
_ American xer Club, New York, N, Y., Feb. 12—Ch, Yoomph o Dr. Mrs. 
RC. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif, compli: oF Bireh) Sie ae 

irst Company Governor’s Foot Guard A. A., Hartford, Conn., Feb. 18—Ch. Quell vom Fredeholz 
German shepherd—A. B. Korbel and Howard Newman, New York, N, Y. rs y 

Eastern Dog Club, Boston, Mass., Feb. eg Walsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune, Scottish 
ferrier—Mrs. John G. Winant, New York, N. 

Buffalo K. C., Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. Db Ch. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brandy, golden brindle boxer— 
ae a oer John PL Wagner, Milwaukee, Wis 

orthern New Jersey K. C., March 26—Ch. “Cartiane Once, to; oodle—Mrs. Charles Fleishman, 
“North Hollywood, Calif. bg 

International K, C., Chicago, Ill., a cee Walsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune, Scottish 
terrier—Mrs. John G. Winant, New York, 
Providence County K. C., Providence, a oa “April 9—Ch. Aristo von Marienlust, dachshund—Mrs. 
Lancaster Andrews, Westbury, L, I, 
Trenton K. ©,, Trenton, N. J., May 7—Quell yom Fredeholz, German shepherd—A. B. Korbel and 
Howard Newman, New York, N. ¥. 
Springfield K. C., Springfield, Mass., May 13—Capt. Speck, pointer—Charles Palmer, East Long- 
‘Taeadow, Mass. 
Poodle Club of America, Garden City, L. I., May 19—Ch. Robin Hood—Helvan Kennels, Norfolk, Mass, 
Ladies Kennel Association of America, Garden City, L. I., May 20—Ch. Hightime Miss Gesty, Skye 
terrier—Mrs. Maurice Goodman, New York, N. Y. 
Cocker Spaniel Club of N. J., Madison, N. J., May 26—Ch. Eccoci’s Golden Chance—Mrs, Clarence 
Greer, Waterbury Conn. 

Greenwich K. C., Armonk, N. Y., June 10—Ch. Western Candidate of Giralda, German shepherd— 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge, Madison, N. J. 

Yonkers K, C., Yonkers, N. Y., July 29—Ch. Cartlane Once, toy poodle—Mrs. Charles R, Fleishman, 
‘North Hollywood, Calif. . 

Lake Mohawk K. C., Sparta, N. Y., July 30—Ch. Giralda’s Gelmar, German shepherd—Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge, Le a N, J. 

Great Barrington (Mass.) K. C., Aug. 27—Ch. Boughten Blue Lad Little Andely, greyhound—Mrs, 
Harding T. Mason, Cross River, Mass. : 

Rockland County K. C., Ladentown, N. Y., Sept. 3—Ch. Prince Alexander, golden retriever—Miss 


Blizabeth’ Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. 
Mid-Hudson K. C., Pawling, N. Y., Sept, 4—Ch. Aristo von Marienlust, smooth dachshund—Mrs, 


Lancaster Andrews, Westbury, L. I 
Interstate Poodle Club, Darien, “Conn., Sept. 8—Ch, Blakeen Snow Flurry, miniature poodle— 
Blakeen Kennels, Stamford, Conn 

Westchester K. C., Rye, N. Wes Sept. 10—Ch. Pinefair Prophet, cocker spaniel—Mrs. H. Terrell Van 
Ingen, Greenwich, Conn. 
American Fox Terrier Club, Westbury, L. I., Sept. 22—Downsbragh Two O'Clock Fox (smooth)— 
Downsbragh Kennels,. Far Hills, N. J.; Ch. Challenge of Wildoaks (wire)—Mrs. R. C. Bondy, 


Goldens Bridge, N. Y. ? 
Suffolk County Ba Cs Huntington, Ll. I. Sept. 23—Ch. Stoney Masquerade, whippet—Mrs. W. P. 


Wear, Penllyn, Pa. 
Westbury Kennel Association, Westbury, L. I., Sept. 24—Ch. Quell yom Fredeholz, German shepherd— 


Howard Newman-and A. B. Korbel, New York, N. Y. 
Devon Dog Show.Association, Devon, Pa., Oct. 7—Ch. Garden City’s Sleepy Mouse, whippet—Mrs 


Theodora Pedersen, Baltimore, Md. 


Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to} 

compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. ¥., since 1895. Columbia 
won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
in that order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia. 

In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
at New London on June 25. The following year, 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
and Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to 
Poughkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
euse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was dropped during Word War I years 


Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, by 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor. 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920 Cornell 
winning, and returned with the varsities to best 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. 

The Junior. varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In- 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race ~ 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
hing. In 1926 the course was lengthened to three { 
miles. 


i] 


(b) Race at 2 miles. 
(*) Revised placing. 


In the 1950 Freshman race, other xevines placings were: 3, Cornell; 4, Penn; 5, Wisconsin; 


1, Navy; 8, Columbia; 9, Rutgers: 10 


7, Penn; 8, Columbia; 9, M, 


S ae Nb Syracuse, Actual distance w $y, 
Other finishers in order in ie Junior race were: 3, Navy; 4, Princeton; 6 as Bpet ree th 


and was resumed by four crews over a two-mile The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was 7 
course on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, | resumed in 1947 over the three-mile course. } 
1920, when Syracuse won in 11 m, 2%5 sec. The} Im 1950 the regatta was held in Marietta, Ohio. 4 
UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course four coed 4 
ear Winner 3 
1923... .|Washington (a 4 
1924. Washington (a. ai 
1925. Navy........ 
1926....|Washington. = 
1927... .|Columbia.>........ 
1928... POPE 625 ose. > 
1929,.../Columbia........ Ps 
1980. . yn ieee ¢ 
1931, Gh Berens re ea ble a F 
1932. - RTA iets aye oe 
1933 (Not held) 
934... ./C: WEB cir ss «0 Washington....|/Navy.,.... . 7 
1935... Pauses: Corneil Washington....|/Navy...... Syracuse 
1936. Washington Calfornia. . ke -|Columbia. rnell 3 
1937. Washington BV Sank Syracuse. California 
1938. avy. California. . Columbia. Visconsin 
1939. -|Galifornis.. hha heh ashington -|Cornell, ,. Syracuse 
th he ae on. . Cornell Syracuse . - |California 
941. ashington California _.. Syracuse. Princeton 
1842-1946 Not held) 
1047... J Navy (8) .58 06... 13:59.2 |Cornell........ Washington... .|California..... Princeton 
1948... ,|Washington (a)....| 14:06.4 we tbe ya Siahy INAVYLN comet ae care tee M.LT. 
1949... .|California (a)....... 14:42.6 | Washi 3 {COLNE . . . ore CIN AES ce hy ere Princeton 
1950....|Washington (b).. 8:07.5 |Californ’ rae Aetstly Wisconsin*. “Stanford Pr he eye Ts 
Course record for four miles—18:12.6 (California “a 1939). 
(a) Race at 3 miles. (b) Race at 2 miles 
(*) Revised placing. 
In 1950 other revised placings were: 6, Columbia; 7, Cornell; 8, Penn; 9, Princeton; 10, gee 
11, Rutgers; 12, Navy. 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) JUNIOR EIGHTS (Three miles) 
Year Winner Time Second Winner Time Second 
9:27.8 |Washington...... Syracuse (b)..... 9:50.0 |Cornell 
10:22.6 Comak ese haba RDyot Sy asieaten 0:36.4 | Washington 
9259.0 (Penn... su. is nales Washington (b 10:26.9 |Cornell 
11:28.6 California. Washington....+.} 15:40.2 |Penn. 
9:45.0 |Syracuse. ashington........ 15:12.8 |Columbia 4 
9:42,0 |Cornell.... 2.0... AVIV's) se ielate terete 14:18.2 ornell 
10:23.6 |California. Corel rio. 5) ss 15:21.2 |Columbia . 
11:18.2 |Cornell. . Cornell vid vnc 16:39.0 | Washington ~ 
EAN de tpiaess Re Eh dar Deel ae 15:41, $ pate ts y 
359. Yo, css ialgneeas abe yracuse. HS alit . 
Say ‘ict held) Dia ieee se (Not held) ie : 
ag) Co aee 750. VEACUSE A s5. Fy siet yracuse.... 15:40.6 
1985... :|Washington.....: 10;29.0 |California........ Washington 14:58, Navy ; 
1936. ,..|Washington......} 10:19.6 |California. . Washington. . 14:42.2 |Navy r 
1937....|Washington...... 9315.4 |California . Washington, . 13:44.0 a ; 
1988... .|California,...... 9:30.4 |Washington Washington 13:49.2 |California ; 
1939. Te ceumeton eee 9:31.0 |Columbia........ alga sTianste tte 3:46.6 | Washington 7 
1940... pie torres eave 10:55.2 |Princeton........ Washington...... 18:07.2 |Na , 
UG A (01) yet) | ee 9:57.7 |Wisconsin....... California....... 14:40.4 | Washington } 
1942- 1946 (Ne ot onal) (Not held) ‘ 
1947... .| Washington 9:30.3 oe ie ath oe ed | OBMTOPMIG cose sax 14:30,.4 |Navy ’ 
Washington.....| 9:46.9 Navy. Pea Washington...... 14:28.6 |California : 
Washington... 9:40.2 |Cornell.. 9 2.51): Washington. ...... 16:00.0° | Navy 
Washington (b). 7:13.2 |Princeton*... ||": Washington (b) 8:10.4 |California 


Boston; 
» Cornell; 6, Syracuse; 


_. The ‘tay Hadenre rowing contests were begun in 
Reve by abs-ont crews without coxswaing on a three-~ 
mile course on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., Har- 
_ yard winning. The two colleges rowed their first 
 Selelgies with eight-oared boats with coxswains on 
June 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the 
ee neenticat River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win- 
“hing in 22 m. 2 sec, The course was changed to 
the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 1878. 
The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a 
Be oc Trace was rowed on the Housatonic River, 
ee on June 1, which Harvard won, time 
m, ae oats 1876 to 1923 -inclusive Yale 


Yale-Harvard Rowing 


won 28 races and Harvard 18. The records of the 
crews since 1923 are given herewith; previous 
records for the varsity, freshmen and junior varsity 
crews will be found in The World Almanac 
for 1936 on page 817. 

The regatta was suspended 1943, 1944, 1945 
(World War II) and resumed in 1946. 

Yale-Harvard. freshmen eights began their con- 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning, 
The 1902 race was a dead heat. The course has been 
two miles except 1915 and as noted below. From 


1899 to 1923 inclusive the record was: Freshmen 
—Yale 9, Harvard 13. : 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four miles) 


Time Time 
= Date Won by 

Winner | Loser 
22:10.0 | 22:35.0 
21:58.6 | 22:11.4 
20:26.0 | 20:32.4 
20:14.4 | 20:21.6 
22:35.2 | 22:39.0 
0:21.6 | 20:56.0 
:20.0 | 21:39.0 
709.4 | 20:30.6 
321.0 | 22:30.0 
21:29.0 | 21:42.0 
346.6 | 22:53.6 
19:51.8 | 20:01.6 
20:19.0 | 21:04.0 


Downstream and course record—19:21.4 (Harvard in 1948). 


Upstream record—19:52.8 (Yale in 1949). 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 


Time Time 
—~—- Date Won by 
Winner | Loser Winner | Loser 
' z ae 7 .| 10:27.4 | 10:46.0 ; rs P .| 11:01.0 | 11:05.0 
924, ¢ .| 10:33.0 | 10:45.6 ¥ .| Yale... .| 12:14.2 | 12:23.0 
: Ss .| .9:51.4 | 10:01.0 5 iv : -| 10:05.0 | 10:14.4 
926 . .| 11:00.0 | 11:12.6 " r : -| 10:20.0 | 10:30.8 
5 285 -| _9:18.0 9:22,4 : . é «| 11:53.0 | 12:39.0 
A “a 10:33.0 | 11:43.0 nan .»| .9:51.4 | 10:01.8 
: FF; 11:07.0 | 11:09.6 || 1942...... 1 <0 UC) ee 1016.6 | 10;29.4 
1930. ~~ on rk vot yt dd O26. | 1221756 1943-1946 (Not held) 
Yale 10:25.0 | 10:35.6 POAT > Go Yelp ase hee 9:43.0 9:52,0 
7%, eae 8:16.2 8:30.8 1948. ..4¢.. Harvard,......... 9:34.0 9:41.4 
Yale 12:06.4 | 12:26.4 ||1949...... Harvard)... rien 9:32.0 9:34.6 
peek epee bs 9:47.6 9:51.0. {/1950.>.... Harvard; ..< ~cclastst 11:06.4 | 11:16,0 
3 9:46.0 9.4634 . 
Ft JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two miles) 
Time Time 
— Date _ Won by —__——_—— 
Winner, Loser Winner; Loser 
10:10.0 | 10:28.4 |} 1936...... WAC. 6 sds ce 10:52.4 | 11:08.4 
10:41.0-| -10:45.0-}| 1937...... Walev'.\. 30. ce s.aertels 11:56.2 | 11:59.4 
9:50.0 | 10:02.0 Dae a se. Harvard... sistas 10:27.8 | 10:30.4 
10:36.6-| 10:43.6 |/1939...... Harvard )4 2 uahad 335.0 9:39.0 
9:24.8.| 9:29.0 |/1940...... Marvard.......is5 11:33.6 | 11:41.2 
10:47.0 | 11:01.0 ine Seericre Harvard «nan. eves 306.8 | 10:10.6 
11:00.0 | 11:12.8 |} 1942...... Harvard (a)....... 10:30.8 | 10:39.4 
11:07,2 | 11:10.6 1943-1945 (Not held) 
10:43.0 | 10:54.0 || 1946...... Harvard (b).'...... 9:12.0 9:31.0 
8:00.6 8:05.2 lode setters ArVErd . «cniure seen 9:42.0 9:47.0 
11:49.2 | 11:49.8 || 1948...... Harvard, .. 235.400 9:30.0 9:34.4 
9:40.2 9:48.6 |) 1949...... Wiglesevorictes Sane 9736.0 9:42,6 
9:56.0 9:56.4 |] 1950. FLarvard:. . s.-< sadeuls 10:59,4 | 11:08.6 
(a) 2 miles; (b) 134 miles; {c) 144 miles. 


Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—41%4 Miles 

(For results of races back to inauguration in 1841 see 1936 issue, THE WORLD ALMANAC, page 819) 
Yr. Date Winner |Time|| Yr. Date_ Winner |Time|| Yr. | Date Winner Time 
i bridge. .| 21:11}/1930. April 12 Cambridge. .| 19:09)|1940.)/Mar. 2|Cambridge, .| *9:28 
1e3t Mar 30 Santee! -| 19:44/|1931.|Mar. 21/Cambridge. .| 19:26]/1943.|Feb. 13/Oxford..... 14:49 
1922 |April 1/Cambridge. .| 19:27||1932.)Mar. 19|Cambridge. .| 19:11/|1944.|Feb. 26/Oxford..... *$ :06 
1923.|Mar. 24)Oxford..... 20 :54||1933.|April 1/Cambridge. .| 20:57||1945.|Feb. 24)/Cambridge..}..... 
1924 |April 5|Cambridge. .| 18:41||1934.|Mar. 17|/Cambridge. . | 18:03/|1946./Mar. 30/Oxford. . .. . 19:54 
1925.|Mar, 28|Cambridge. .| 21:50//1935.|April 6/Cambridge. .| 19:48)|1947.|Mar. 29|Cambridge. .| 23:01 
1926.;Mar. 27)Cambridge 19:29||1936.| April .4|Cambridge. ,| 21:06||1948.|Mar. 27|Cambridge. .| 17:50 
aaah lApril 2| Cambridge 20:14)/1937.|/Mar, 24/Oxford.. 22:39||1949.|Mar. 26)/Cambridge. . | 18:57 
1928 |Mar. 3|Cambridge..| 20:25||/1938.)April 2)Oxford H .|April 1/Cambridge...| 20:15 

1929 |Mar. 23/Cambridge. .| 19:24||1939.|April 1)/Cambridge. .| 19:03 


*Distance 114 miles on account of war and not counted in the record. 1941-1942—No races on account 


of war. }Distance 114 
race since 1939, 


miles on account of war, not counted in records. 1946 race first official full distance 


Recapitulation: Victories—Cambridge 51, Oxford 44, dead heat: 1, (1877). 


Course Record—17:50 (Cambridge in’ 194 ig), 


jaos|Sonuyiidl River, Palla, Pa... Marietta 


5|Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio. .|Rutgers 
huylkill River, Phila., Pa...|Rutgers 


{Harlem my Hlver, N. Y¥. City... .|Rutgers 
ury River, Red 


EON “iy (a). 
1940 Geer eainantir ver Sorngaaa. Rutgers 


Mass. 
“1941 ‘Onlo Ri River, Marietta, Ohio.. .|Rutgers 
1942/Charles River, Boston, Mass.| Rutgers _ 


1943|-1944-1945-1946—Not held ‘a 
tou Charles River, Boston, Mass. pastan Dartmouth} Marietta-- es Am. Inter, |ls:citi eee 


niv 
1948) prance River, Boston, Mass. . pee . |Rollins Dartmouth} Marietta ({Iona Amherst 
sat 
. Rollins Washing- |Dartmouth|Marietta |Amherst~ 
ton & Lee 
Rollins Dartmouth|Tampa La Salle- . i. 
g Ualv. Fia. South {Marietta — 
(a) First Dad Vail Rowing Association Regatta. % . 
« j 
Childs Cup Winners 
(Distance 15/16 miles) ; 
Winner Win Place Winner || Yr. Place Winner ' 


Penn 1983. |Schuylkill,...... Prineeton|| 1941. |Carnegie Taxe-. .|Prineeton ; 

..|Penn 1934, |Carnegie Lake... |Princéton}|1942.|Harlem...... .|Penn 
Princeton p Eornesic Lake... 1943.iAnnapolis....... 

; Ryeier 


Schuylkill. . oe 


1950. 
ia 


Other Crew Racing Regattas < 1950 


Date Site Distance Winner Second Third 
Jan. 1/Palm Beach, Fla....../2,000 meters. 
Mar, 25 ed Park, Fla. ..|1 mil 
Apr. 6/Tam 
Apr. 15 Phitadetpniy Ph 
Apr. 15|New York, N. 
Apt. 22)/New York, N. x 
Apr, 22|Derby, pitied ce. .|2 miles 
Apr: 22|Lexington, Va........ 
Apr. 29\Ithaca, N. Y......... 2 
Apr. 29 Derby, SOOT tev ce ba 

(Blackwell eup) 


‘|Boston. Ree | 
Columbia..... 10:04.6 


Apr. 29 By on, N. J. re 1% miles...... Harvard....... bil C6 Ol eee eye Princeton 
on ane 
May 6 Annapall Solis, M histo 1% miles,..... Harvard...... PON Son Sanne Navy.ss ieee 
M 6\8: Adams ep) 2 mil 8 R 
ay yracu .|2 milles........ Syracuse. ..... NEZEYS so. sas Boston... ..*. 
May 10 Philadel hia, Pa ..|1 5/16 miles La Salle : : ae pet! ia tome 
May 13/Annapolis, Md. ../2,000 meters. ..|M.I.T... -|Princeton - 
May 13|Derby, Conn......... 1 5/16 miles. ..)/Yale.... ma .|Harvard. .. 
Goldthwaite cup) .. 
May 20/Oakland, Calif........ Bumillese os. Washington: :.<|/Cality 2. ata ea A i 
May 20|Derby, Conn......... 2 miles..... Ta OCOPMQIE, wun detes Princeton... ‘Yale.s..s; lee 9:59.0 
(Carnegie eup) ‘ : 
May 27|Cambridge, Mass.....|1% miles..,... Harvard...... Cornel i:..:\ scsheliesattees te eee $:55.3 
June 10|Madison, Wisc....... 2,000 meters. ..|Galif.....4.... Wisconsin... (5: saree enn 6:39.5 


Royal Henley Regatta, Henley-on-Thames, England, July 5-8—Senior, Harvard; Junior, Kent School. 
Diamond Sculls, Henley, England—Tony Rowe. 


Amateur Rowing in 1950 


16TH NATIONAL ROWING REGATTA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATE 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 22-23 UB Osuanen 


Pair-Oared Shells (Cox)—Fairmount R. A. 145-lb. Quarter Mile—J 
145-1b. Quadruple Soulls—Undine Barge Club, | AC. oe: Aneval: eee 
Four-Oared Shells (Cox)—West Side R. C., uarter e—Jack Kelly, Jr., Vesper 

Buffalo N. Y. Pair-Oared Shells Without Cox-Balrmaune a A, 


Doubles—Vesper B 


Cc. 
Senior Quadruple Sculls—Vesper B, C . ton, cae rae Smith, Lesnet: <7 ae 


145-lb, Four-Oared Shells (Cox)—Vesper B. C. 145-ib. Eights—Undine Barge Club. } 
Senior Singles—Jack Guest, Jr.,. Don R. C., Be on shig Singles—Jack Kelly, Jr., Vesper 


Toronto, Canada. 
‘ Eights—West Side R. B 
Four-Oared Shells Without Cox—Vesper B. C. Point Score (Barnes Tchad oe c.; 129, 


Intermediate “Kight-Oared Shells—New York Tob, Doubles-Undine Barge: Club, 


Se ee ee oe eS, ie) ee i es 


National Ski Championships in 1950 
Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association 
NATIONAL AMATEUR JUMPING, Duluth, Minn. 


~~“ me oe eee Pe Fy eee id, 


A jump—Olavi Kuronen, Finland, 205-199 


es (223. 7 pts.). 


Class B—Dave Freeman, 1 
“Sret feet (18.2 ee i ron Mountain, Mich., 


| Men’s downhill—Jim Griffith, sun f 
: wime2: eels Valley, Idaho 


Men’s slalom—Jack Reddish, It L 
rer eee Sa ake City, 


Men’ Ss combined—Jack Reddish, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 278 pts. 3 Sia 


Men’s i Griffith, Sun Valley, Idaho, 
ee ome un Valley, Idaho 


Men’s css Jack Reddish, Salt Lake Ski 
> aren Ernie McCulloch, Sun Valley Ski Club, 
0 pts. 


'Men’s combined—Ernie McCulloch, Sun Valley 
~ Ski Club, 272 pts. 


Class C (boys)—Marvin Crawford, Steamboat 

Springs, Colo., 169-172 feet (201.2 pts.). ay 
Senior (32 years and eapereewn oe: Kotlarek, 
Duluth, Minn., 163-172 Zech (217.6 pts,), 


NATIONAL AMATEUR COMBINED EVENTS, Sun Valley, Idaho’ 


Women’s downhill—Jannette Burr, vie Valle: 
Ski Club. Time—2:05:1. § ae? 


Women’s gloat Nouns Godden, Salt Lake City, 
ah, 96.6 pts. 


Women’s combined mts Woodworth, Banff Ski 
Runners, 271, pts. 


NATIONAL OPEN EVENTS, Sun Valley, Idaho, 


Women’s downhill—Jannette Burr, Sun Valley 
Ski Club, Time—2:05.1. 


Women’s plalony  Oear Ee 
France, 96.6 pts. 


Women’ s combined—Lois Woodworth, | Banff Ski 
Runners, 271 pts. 


Thioliere-Miller, 


ve NATIONAL JUNIOR JUMPING CHAMPIONSHIPS, Iola, Wis. 

'. Class A (15-16 years)—Dean Polanka, Duluth, Class C (12 and under)—Harvyey Hams, 
Minn.. 90-91 feet (212.5 pts.). Claire, Wis., 80-86 feet (207.5 pts.). 

__ Class B (13-14 years)—Jerry Anderson, Iron Boys’ Senior (17 years)—Richard. Hilbert, Steam- 
Mountain, Mich., 85-86 feet (213.5 pts.). boat Springs, Colo,, 87-89 feet (209.0. pts.), 


Eau 


NATIONAL JUNIOR COMBINED EVENTS, Alta, Utah 
Boys’ downhill—Bud Marolt, Aspen, Colo. Girls’ downhill—Naomi Sandvig, Bozeman, Mont. 


»_ Boys’ slalom—Marvin Crawford, Steamboat Girls’ slalom—Skeeter Werner, Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Boys’ combined—Marvin Crawford. Girls’ combined—Skeeter Werner. 
American Ski Jumping Records 
Source: Harold A. °Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association 
Distance 
Skier Site Feet 
Mikkel Hemmestvedt......... Red Wing, MUNI ss 0). sre mascerenr onesie 37 
BE SRV GEES Soh ccofic «ial ,ernotata. howls Ishpeming, Mich. ......... 20.0005 008 82 
OULU CUIStRE. 2 or iakse 5 aly ies le Ishpeming, Mich.........., 9216 
OTS ER IIE 5 earshe ns les, + steghnlone DUNE MII ae sien sh ckrs Anois aes 112 
Ole Mangseth, ......2 0s. u00- (aed Wine, Minn... 53s. s wee 114 
SOND Benson. . 6.508 wes wah Dwg Milan i <sudiem aways are one ae 116 
John Mangseth. oo... bcc seen JETT OTH aid Y B Loh e SaR ots ATT Bim Ni. sae 117 
Malin Pivensom.s 0p, dicayser es aes e Tehpeniing, Mich. ¢a200 yak andes 122 
OA ATAOT seuss. -jsehe- pic vrdedemns 5 9 Ma Olainre, Wise. 2 :a5;+ seo oso vat eal eas 131 
Oscar Gunderson...........-. Chippewa Falls, Wis..,......--.0se05 138 
August Nordby..........07.. Tshperatng, MICH: |. c. Fs. Suan ome ed 140 
Anders Haugen... ...i.3,..-- Troniwood) Mich: 27... siete) ol duckueeeins 152 
Ragnar Omtyedt... wr. Mronwoogd! MiGh 3) isha piace = nisteset lel ween 154, 158, 154, 169 
Ragnar-Omtvedt.....00... 6s. Steamboat Springs, Colo 19246 
LGV ERMIE S20! soo ale, vases ke eo Steamboat Springs, C 203 
Anders Haugen... 213 
tLars Haugen... . 214 
Anders Haugen. . 214 
Glenn Armstrong 224 
John Elvrum Big Pines Cait ciecies cate tle oor ane 240 
Alf Engen Salt Lake Bune iba... sia soa eee 244.42 
Alf Engen. Big Pines; Calitics, saretereene tes 251 
Robert Roecker . . | Iron SAT IMU Chik. 5. nilay x yoda 257 
Torger Tokle .| Leavenworth, Wash, RG: ihre eee 273 
MP OTPerL OK1e:.<kean. tia soe stalpucltale DAUR, AVY SSIS 0's sos Sno ot os clases cohen 288 
PE OTRCE LORIE). cng whee vin aye ns Tron Kountala, Mileh ia 289 
.|Sverre Kongsgaard...... Be iins Snoqualmie Pass; Wash sau. fee ee 290 
.|Matti Pietikainem............ Tron Mountain, Mich...............-- 294 
FOE SE CLDSUUG 5 a a:siers ee nye fa lel bn a ele Tron Mountain, Mich... . 2... seu. wot 
PAU SOE VALID veri. ase echo, -recarsterene Steamboat Springs, ColoTi a Batt 307 
*Present “American record (unofficial). 
WORLD RECORD 
on oe Sepp Weiler, Germany........)Hochkonigschanze, Austria........-+.+ 320 
Be. Dan Netzell, Sweden......... Oberstdorf, Germany.......++-.s..50- a443 
(a) Unofficial World Record. 
JUMPING RECORDS, BY CLASSES 
Dist. 
Class Winner and affiliation ft. Site Date 
3 OORT CIES Joseph Perrault, Ishpeming, ee _...| 297 |Iron Mountain, Mich. ./2-26-1949 
RR ee eet, “Galea Duluth, Minn. thi 4) 288 Steamboat Spring , eee 
Glass © (boys)...... ar eryn Crawtord, Steamboat Sorians ap Steainb dat Spree Tsai DORRIAED 
253 ‘Iron Mountain, Mich. .|2-26-1949 


Dosohiien jump—Simon Slattvik, Norway, 231.0 
i8-km. cross-country—Karl Erik Aastrom, Swe- 


2:06:16. 
het annea on ehanrpionship—-Keikki Hasu, Finland, 
455.2 pts. 


ALPINE EVENTS, Aspen, Colo., Feb. 13-18 


Giant slalom—Zeno Colo, Ba 


Time—1 ;54.4. | 
Ladies’ giant slalom—Dagmar , Austria. Time 
1:29. 


6. 
even epee Schneider, Switzerland. Time— 


World (F. 1 Ss.) ee aS ae 


NORDIC EVENTS, Lake Placid, N. Y., and Rumford, Maine, Jan. 29, Feb. 5, 1950 


Relay (4x10 an eaves (N p, K. ; 
trem, M. troem, E. J 1). 
: “Special Hans Bjornstad, Norway, 


( ts. ). 
50-km. neresn- -country—Gunnar ‘Eriksson, Sweden. 
‘ime—2 :59:05. 


Ladies’ slalom—Dagmar Rom, Austria. Time— 


1:47.8. ; 
Downhill—Zeno Colo, Italy. Time—2:34.4. P 
Ladies’ downhili—Trude "Reiner -Jochumt, Aus- — 


tria. Time—2:06.6. 


Skiing Awards 


Source: Harold antag Historian, National Ski Association 


PAUL BIETILA TROP! 

Given by Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Bradley of Madison, 
Wis., as a memorial to be awarded annually to the 
American-born skier scoring highest in the Na- 
ues Ski pois pi Championships. 


Yea Skiei Residence or Club 

1940. Merrill Barber, Brattleboro Vt. 

1941 Walter Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1942. Arthur Devin, ‘Sno Birds, Lake Placid, N. Y- 
1943-1944-1945 No championships; World War II 
1946 Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, ¥: 

1947 Joe Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1948 Walter Bietila, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

1949 Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, NE 

1950 Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


PAUL LAYMAN TROPHY 
Given to the National Ski Association by David 
Layman, Jr. of New York in memory of Paul 
Layman. Awarded annually to the winner of the 
National Classic Combined Ski Champion. 


Year Skier Residence rink BS 

1941 Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, U 

1942 Howard Chivers, Gould hecaerier, 4 SE 

1943-1944-1945 No championships; World War IT. 

1946 No award. 

1947 Ralph Townsend, University of New 
Hampshire. 


Year Skier ~ Residence or Club 

1948 parent Wright, St. Lawrence University, 
‘anton, N. Y. 

1949 Ralpn Townsend, Univ. of New Hampshire. 


“ AMERICAN SKI TROPHY 


(Given by G. H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Maine, for ~ 


outstanding contributions to skiing) 


Year Skier Residence or Club 

1939 Dick Durrange., Dartmouth Outing Club. 
1940 Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

1941 Minot Dole, New York, N. Y. 

1942 Bietila Family, Ishpeming, Mich. 
1943-1944-1945-1946 no awards. 

1947 R. L. (Barney) McLean, Denver, Colo. 
1948 Gretchen C, Fraser, Vancouver, Wash. 
Paul-J. Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Andrea Mead, Rutland, Vt. 


JULIUS BLEGEN TROPHY 


Skier Residence or Club 
Roger Langley, Barre, Mass. 

Arthur J. Barth. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fred McNeil, Portland, Oreg. 
John Hostvedt, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
-Fred C. Bellmar, Denver, Colo. 


Soccer Pe eceuon Footba 


oP 
3 eal aeeae HORS Sky 6; Brooklyn St. Mary’s 
le 
1988-39—Brooklyn St. Mary's Celtics, 5; Chicago 
Manhattan Brewers, 1, 
1939-40—The championship final between Balti- 
more and the Chicago Falstaffs was not completed. 
The first game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 
second a 2-2 tie and the ae was abandoned 
June 12, on order of the U. FE, 
19. 40-41—Pawtucket (R. ma F. C., 8; Chrysler 
(Detroit) F. 
1941- ab Galiatl (Donora, Pa,) F. C., 6; Paw- 
tucket (R. I.) F. 
1942-43—Hispanos’ (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 
1943-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
euausers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 
944-45—New York Brookhattans defeated the 
Cleveland, O., Americans 6 goals to 2. 
1945-46—Chicago Vikings 3; Ponta Delgadas, 
Fall River, Mass., 
1946-47—-Ponta "Delgadas, Fall River, Mass., 9; 
Spartas, Chicago. Il., 
1947-48—Simpkins-Ford, St, Louis, Mo., 3; 
Brookhattan-Galicia, New York, N. Y. 
1948-49—Morgan S. C. (Morgan, Pa. fon 4; Phil- 
adelphia Nationals, 3. 
1949- -50—Simpkins (St. Louis, Mo.), 3; Ponta 
Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 1. 


OTHER SOCCER W 
aoe Junior Championship—Harrison (N.J.) 


‘Lewis Cup—New York Americans. 


ll) Challenge Cup Records 


AMATEUR 

1936-37—Trenton (N. J.) Highlanders, 1; Castle 

BESopon: (Pa.), 0. 
37-38—Ponta poles (Fall River, Mass.), 2; 

Heidelbere (Pa.) F 

1938-39—Fall favee St. Michael’s, 3; Gallatin 
a.) 8:6.) 2: 

1939-40—Morgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 1; 
Fall River Firestones, 0. 

1940-41—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 2; Chrysler 
S. C. (Detroit), 

1941-42—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 4; Morgan 
U. S. C. O. (Morgan, Pa.), 

1942-43—Mcrgan_ Strasser's (Morgan, Pa.), 4 
Baltimore Santa Maria's, 1. 

1943-44—Fintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 5; 
Morgan Strassers, 2. 

1944-45—Nintracht S. C, (Brooklyn, N. Y,), 1; 
St. Louis Raftery’s, 0. 

1945-46—Ponta ig gah (Fall River, Mass.), 5: 
Castle Shannon (Pa.), 2. 

1946-47—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 10; 
St. Louis Carondelets, 1. 

1947-48—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Curry (Pa.) Vets, 1. 

1948-49— Elizabeth a J.) ‘Sport Club, 7; St. 
Louis Zenthoeffer’s, 

1949-50—Ponta Deans (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Harmarville (Penna.), 


INNERS IN 1949-50 


World Championship (finals), Rio de Janeiro, 
July 16—Uruguay defeated Brazil. 
British Championship, Glasgow, April 15— Bng- 


Duify Cup—New York Americans. 


land defeated Scotland, 1-0. 


National Marbles Tournament Winners ~*~ 
The National Marbles Tournament is held ‘annually. A list of the tournament winners since 1937 


with their ages is appended. 


1937—Bill Kloss, 13, Canton, Ohio. 
1938—Frank Santo, 13, Throop, Pa. 
1939—Harry DeBoard, 14, Landenberg. Pa. 
1940—James. Music. 13, East Point, Ky. 
1941—Gerald Robinson. 14, Scranton, Pa, 
1942—Charles Mott. 14. Huntington. 


. Va. 
1943—Richard Ryabik, Pittsburgh, Pan 


1944, 1945, 1946, no tournament. 
1947— Benjamin. Sklar, 12. Pittsburgh. Pa 
1948—Herbert Turman, 14, Beloit, Wis.; 
be eee ke Pars aia Pa, 
—George éntz, 13, Huntington, 
eae Be faa ra eee 
—Robert Retzlaff, 14 oe omery, 
Kay Allen, 13, Greensboro, N.C.” wi 


Jean 


*National Patriotic Tournament. 


ow er 2A eee ee tS a — 


MEN’S SINGLES 


: Sparing Buents- Tennis Records 
U. S. Tennis Championships 


For tennis results previous to those listed see earlier issues of The World Almanac. 


Champion 


Wm, T. 
Pee 


tod 


PEBBB apaB io 
SSP asrs 


5 


. M. Johnston 


2 
5 


BBB 
4 


Tica 
Hw 


42444 


BB 


m, 


qag2agapnnanesaasads 
i 


wm. 


Wm, T. Aes 
Francis T. Hunter 


facta 
Henri Cochet aT 


MEN’S DOUBLES 


Yea Doubles 2 SEE SE Oe i! Year 


H, Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|Hi 
Frederick J. Perry 
Frederick J. Perry 
Wilmer L. ae 


Arthur Larsen 
TNo challenge round played. {Challenge round abolished. 


Francis T. Hunter 
Francis X, Shields 
George M, Lott, Jr.- 


Tilden 


John H. Crawford 
ilmer L, Allison 


. Riggs 
R. Schroeder, Jr. 
(J. J. R 


nt 
Set. Frank Parker 
Sgt. Frank Parker 
John Kramer 
John Kramer 


Thomas Brown, Jr. 
Frank Parker 
Erie Sturgess 
F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
Herbert Flam 


Gonzales 
Gonzales.... 


Doubles Champions 


“Tond. ..|H. O. Kinsey and R. and R.G. Kinsey. Kinsey 1938. ..|J. D. Budge and C. G. Mako 
_ 1925-26|R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards 1939...|A. K. Quist & J. E. Bromwich (Aust.) 
1927...|W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter 1940. ;:|J. A. Kramer and F. ie Schroeder, Jr. 
'1928...|/G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 1941... |J. A; Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1929...|G. M. Lott, Jr. and John H ed 1942; ::/Lt. G Mulloy and W. Talbert 
1930...)G. M. sot Jr., and John H. 1943...|J. Kramer and Frank Parker 
1931...|Jonn Van Ryn and Wilmer ilies 944.../Lt. W. D. McNeill and als R. Falkenburg 
1932...|H. E. Vines. Jr.. and Keith Gledhill 1945.../Lieut. G. Malloy and W. F. Talbert 
1933...|G M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 946. ..|G. Mallow and W. ae Talbert 
1934,..|G. M. Lott and Stoefen 1947...|J. A. Kramer and F. B. Sebroeder; dF, 
1935...) W. en J. Van Ryn 1948. .:|G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 
1936... a. D. Budge and C. G, Maka 1949...|John Bromwich and William Sidwell 
1937...1H. Henkle and Barop G. Von Cramm (Ger.)'|/1950.. .|John E. Bromwich and Frank Sedgman 
WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED 
Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 
1907 |Miss Evelyn Sears... . Misses C. B. Neely & Weimer.......|Miss Sayres & W. F. Johnson 
1908 |Mrs. Barger Wallach. Misses E. Sears and M. Curtis ..|Miss E, Rotch & N, W. Niles 
1909 | Miss Hazel Hotchkiss. . Misses H. Hotchkiss & B, Rotch,...|Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F, Johnson 
1910 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss.....)/Misses H. Hotchkiss & E. Rotch..../Miss H, Lane & J. R. Car- 
pente 
1911 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss. ...|Misses E, Sears & H. Hotchkiss..... Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson 
1912 |Miss Mary Browne....... Missis M. Browne & D. Green...... pate Browne & R. N. Williams, 
2n 
1913 |Miss Mary Browne,..... ee Browne & Mrs. R. H. oie M. Browne & W. T. Tilden. 
ams : 
‘1914 |Miss Mary Browne...... ages et Browne & Mrs. R. H. Uae M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
ams 
1915 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt.... igre G. W. Wightman & Miss E. sae G. W. Wightman & H. © 
ars ohnson 
1916 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses M. Bjurstedt and HE, Sears. .;Miss E. Sears & W. HE. Davis 
1917 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt,,. rie Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears....)Miss M. Bjurstedt & I. C. Went 
1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt.. . .|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . Mets ont Wightman & IL 
r 
ans Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman..|Misses E. Goss and M. Zinderstein. | Miss M. Zinderstein & V. Richards 
920 | Mrs. F. I. Mallory... ..-..> Misses.-E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .|Mrs.G.W Wightm’n&W.F.Johns’n 
4921 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory +. ..}Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams|Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston 
4922 |Mrs. F. I.-Mallory........ Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills.|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
1923 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. B.C.Coyell & Miss K. McKane/ Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills .|Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen wee Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards 
1925 |Miss Helen Wills Helen Wills & Mary Browne .|Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes 
1926 |Mrs, F. I. Mallory -|Misses E. Ryan & E. Goss Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra 
1927 |Miss Helen Wills........+ Mrs. K. McK. Godfrey < Miss EH. 
POE LAOCV EW cic ites. eras conte sloniada Simueyste © Miss E. Bennett & H, Cochet 
1928 |Miss Helen Wills..,..+..|Miss Wills & Mrs. WaEDOn GE Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes 
1929 |Miss Helen Wills.........|Mrs, M. Watson & Mrs. L. R. CU. 
AVION GR soe t pace het). ve saa ereuate er Miss B. Nuthall & G: M, Lott 
1930 |Miss Betty Nuthall.......|/Miss Nuthall & Miss Palfrey....... Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison 
1931 |Mrs. Helen Wills Moody..|Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall fs Miss} 
Betty WNUtnalls aro sic cps on cine Miss Betty Nuthall &eG, M. Lott 
1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss A. Jacobs & Miss S, Palfrey...|Miss Sarah Palfrey & F. J. Perry 
1933 |Miss Helen Jacobs........|Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthall ..|Miss EH. Ryan & H. B. Pole Jr. 
1934 |Miss Helen pe ......|Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey...|Miss H. Jacobs & G, M. Lott 
1935 |Miss Helen aes ..-..|Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, E. Maier 
1936 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Miss A. Marble & C. G. Mako 
1937 |Senorita A. Lizana (Chile)|Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S, P. Fabyan.|Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan nes J. D. Budge 
1938 |Miss Alice Marble........]Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S. P. eae Miss A. Marble & J. D. Budge 
1939 |Miss Alice Marble.......|Miss A. Marble & S. P. Fabyan...|Miss Alice Marble & H. C. Hopman 
940 ee Alice Marble .......|Miss A. Marble & Miss S. Palfrey ..|Miss Alice Marble & Rete Riggs 
1941 |Mrs. B. T. Cooke.,......|Mrs. BE. T, Cooke & Miss M. Osbarhe Mrs, E. T. Cooke & J. A. Kramer 
1942 |Miss Pauline Betz........ Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. .|M as A. L. Brough & F. R. Schroeder 
vr; ; 
Miss Pauline Betz........|Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne../Miss M. Osborne & W. Talbert 
14 Miss Pauline Betz.......|Misses A. L Brough & M. Osborne.,|Miss M. Osborne & W. Talbert 
1945 E. T. Cooke. . ‘lMisses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. .|Miss M. Osborne & W, F. Talbert 
1946 Miss Pauline Betz. Misses A, L. Brough & M. Osborne.|Miss M. Osborne & W. F: Talbert 
1947 |Miss “A. L. Brough.. isses ae fe Broueh <i M. by ae Miss A. L. Brough & J. Bromwich 
Os P aoe rough & Mrs. u 
re et Bong la = 0 SOO 6. ...|Miss A. L. Brough & T. Brown 
. du Pont, .... Migs A. L. Brough & Mrs. M. du 
OT Tg dean dae oe 2 a eae Se Sela Miss A. L. Brough & E. Sturgess 
1950 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont...-. Miss 2 U. Brough & Mrs. M. O. du-|Mrs. O. du Pont & Kenneth 
Oar sete iarriaie 70's, o's shevone 8 Clary ane MacGregor 


Champion 


T. Tilden, 2d}R. Burdick- 
he Tilden. 2d|R. Kinsey Kinsey. 


. 


ee 


L. 
Rise 2d| J. Hennessey-L, W' 
i sie ta Mercur. 
ercur-J, G. Hall 


Fi 


Vines Jr.-K. Gledhill |1945 ‘|W. Talbert... .: 
hokey Bi Avra ese 


PoC be 


7 MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS = 
Yr. ingles Doubles Yr. | Singles Doubles = 
1929|). Borotra....\F. T. Hunter and W.T, Titden.||1939 Wayne Sabin...|C. Sutter & G. M j - 
1930/F. 7 Hunter :|P! G: Rockafellow and M. Cutier eres . L. Riggs..->|E. T. Cooke & R. 1. : 
1931)J. You .|J. Borotra and C. Boussus, 19411F. L. Kovacs, F. D. Guernsey & W. D. eili , 
1932)Greg. . |G. Lott, Jr., & J. Van Ryn. 19431943. 1944, 1945, not held ' 
1933|Gree. M: n.|C. Sutter, 'E. McCauliff. 1946)F. Segura..... D. MeNeill and F. Guernsey < 
1934|L. R. Stoefen..|B. Bell & F. J. Bowden. 1947\J. A. Kramer. .|R. ‘St 


a Bell and Greg Mangin. - 

. Scbroder reg J. G. Hall. 
1é: S. Mangin and Bo Parker 
F, J. Bowden and J. Pitman 


WOMEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 


1948|W. F. Talbert. . |J. Borotra and M, Bernard 
1949|R. A. Gonzales.|Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 
Bea a MeNeill ..|Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 


1937 
1938 Don McNeill — 


Yr. Champion Doubles Champions Vrs Champion Deubles Champions 4 
1929| Miss M, Blake. .| Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1941}Miss. P. Betz. . Misses P. Betz and D. B pum 3 
1930| Miss §. Palfrey .| Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1942!Mrs. R. B. Toda a = Winthrop and M 
1931|Miss M. Sachs..|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey R. Johnson 
1932|Miss M. Morrell} Miss M. Morrell- 1943] Miss P. Betz. [ues GW. Wightman and 
Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn Miss P. Betz 
1933] Miss D. Chase. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1944| Miss K.Winthrop| Miss K. Winthrop and 
1934|Miss N. Taubele.| Misses N, Taubele- Mrs. M. M. Johnson 
Jane Sharp. 1945| Mrs. P. Rih-|Miss K. Winthrop and Mrs. 
1935) Miss J. Sharp..|Mrs. A. Andrus, Mme. § ban M. ea Johnson 4 
aeeproun, 1946) Mrs. i. P. Rih-|Miss R. Carter and Mrs. 
1936) Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme ban Rikbaney 
S. Henrotin. 1947) Miss P Betz....|Miss D. Hart and Miss B 
1937|Mme.8. Henrotin| Mrs. D. ss Andrus & Mme. Scofieid 
S. Henrotin. 1948) Mrs. P. C. Todd.!Miss D. Hart and Miss B. ~ 
1938) Miss VY. Hollinger|Mrs. V. R. Johnson and cofie! 
Miss K. Winthrop. 1949| Miss G. Moran. .|Miss G. Moran and Mrs. R. 
1939] Miss P. Betz. .... Misses Taubele & G. Surber A. Buck 
es bed 8. P. epyac Miss G, Wheeler and Miss N.||1950)Miss Naney Miss Nancy Chaffee and 
Taubel)! Chaffee Mrs. R. A. Buck 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS - 
- 
tro] Singles College Doubles College ‘ 
1994 |W. Scott..............-. Washington...|L. N- White and L. Thalhelmer...... .. | Texas. on } 
1925) |B. G. Chandler........... California, Gs Stratford and G. Hillis. oeeeees « (California, , 
1926 |E. G, Chandler........... California... .|E. G. Chandler and Pe Btow.. ROA Sastn- alifornia. 4 
1927 | Wilmer Allison........... > “Van Ryn and K. Appel...... 0.22012. Princeton. A 
1928 |Julius Seligson,.. .|Ralph McElvenny MS Pana Herrington, .|Stanford. A 
1929 |Berkeley Bell... eo Gorcha Koff and Arthur Ra Occidental. d 
1930 |Clifford Sutter . Meuleisen and R. et ee -....|Calitornia, i 
1931 |Keith Gledhill 7 B Barnes and K. Kamrath. ‘eX ASs ‘| 
1932 |Clifford Sutte .|K. Gledhill and Jos. Coughlin . Stanford. 7 
1933 |J. P. Tidball. .|U.C, L. ..|J, Coughlin and 8. Stanford. 4 
1934 |C. G. Mako.. ,|So. California |C. Castlen and CG. G. Mak So. California 
1935 .|W. Hess. .|Rice Instit...|R. Bennett, and P. Newto: California, N 
TOGG a) Be SUblel oc ose s ew elee ies Tulane ...... B. Dey and W. Seward.. Stanford. 4 
(ey CAN SAN 7) gee eee Tulane ......|R. Bennett and P. Newton.. So. California, 
1938 |F. D. Guernsey.......... Rice Inst.....|J. R. Hunt and L, Wetherell So. California, 
1939 |F. D. Guernsey........... Rice Inst.,...|D. Inhoff and R. Peacock. California. x 
1940 |D. McNeill. ............. Kenyon...... L. = Dee and James Wade......... tanford. 
1941.5. R. Hunt... 0... eee ee sig 5 .|C. E. Olewine and Charles Masten -|So. California, 
1942 |F. R. Schroeder, Jr........ Stanford..... F. R Schroeder, Jr. and L. Dee. ........ tanford. : 
1943 |Francisco Segura......... 1aml se es J. Hickman and W. Dever Re eich = & ‘exas FS 
1944 |Francisco Segura......... Miamt., ... 0. J. Hickman and F. Kelley ............, tos « 
1945 Beaclsoo Segura. SERS Missal ets F. Begins and BUEKO:. yo aoe £ 
Obert, Falkenburg....... So. California. | Robert Falkenbur, Sonate Falk 
bred Gardnér Larned SE RM es gust Will, a Mary .|R. Curtiss and 8. Match. ae 8. & California 
arry BAS ivi vee San Franc, U.|F. Kovaleski & B. Bacon i; 3 Vi chaue seqepepenaias wa 
1949 |Jack Tuero.............. Tulane si oi... J. Brinks and Fred Fisher.............. Wasco | 
1950 |Herbert Flam.,.......... U.C. L.A... .|H. Flam and W. B, Garrett............. U. C. LOA, 
Wightman Cup Match Results - : 
; Score ; 
Year Place Winner |’ matches || Year Place Winner inches ; 
1925  |Forest Hills, U. S..... England. 4-3 1935 Forest Hills, 
1926 Sees dneland.. Ue Bosse 4-3 1936. |Wimbledon, Bela ve u 5. 
1927 |Forest Hills, IS iene U,S8.. 5-2 1937 |Forest Hills, U. 8. U.S. 
1928 |Wimbleden, Bueland. England, 4-3 1938 |Wimbledon, England..|U. S. 
1929 |Forest Hills, WES ciate Biri 4-3 1939 |Forest Hills, U. S..... U.S. 
1930 |Wimbledon, England. .|England. 4-3 1946 |Wimbledon, England. ||U. 
1931 {Forest Hills. U. S.... /|U. 5.. 5-2 1947 |Forest Hills, U. 8. 
1932 |Wimbledon, Hngland.:|U. 8. . 4-3 1948 |Wimbledon, England..|U_ S$ 
1933 |Forest Hills, U. 8..... US... 4-3 1949 |Haverford, Pa...... U.S. 
1934. |Wimbledon, England. |U. © 52 1950 _|Wimbledon, England. .|U. §..” 


Series Standing Since 1923—United States, 18; England, 4. 


Winner Loser — Scere]| Yr.| Winne: 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES , 
Julius Heldman 1944 a/s R. Falkenburg 
Joseph R, Hunt 1945 Herbert Flam 
38 David Freeman. 1946 Herbert Flam 
9 F. R. Schroeder, Jr, 1947 H. B. Behrens 
1948 Gilbert Bogley 
Budge Patty 1949 Gilbert Bogley 
Robert Falkenburg | 1950 H. Richardson 


‘ JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
: loseph R. Hunt and Julius Heldman 
Robert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 
i38—Dayvid Freeman S. Welby Van Horn 
—J. A. Kramer and C. E. Olewine 
“Robt, A. Carrothers and Douglas C. Woodbury 
§41—James A. Evert and Robert Smidl 
942 Budge Patty and Robert Falkenburg 
—James Brink and Robert Falkenburg 
a/s Robert Falkenburg and John Shea 


H, B. Behrens and R. Mouledous 
R. Mouledous and K. Deimling 
G, Bogley and R. Squires 

M. Peterson and W. Reed 


; BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 
936 John A. Kramer 1944 Herbert Behrens 

37 Robert Carrothers | 1945 Richard Mouledous 
: 1946 Gilbert Bogley 
1947 R. Perry 

1948 H. Richardson 


942 Wade Herren 1949 Jack Frost 
943 Herbert Flam 1950 John Lesch 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
36—John A. Kramer and George N. McQuown 
37—Robert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 
38—Robert Jake-alid Marshall Chambers 
39--Budge Patty and Harry E. Likas 
y40—Rohbert Falkenburg and James Brink 
941—Robert Falkenburg and Don Harris _ 
942-——Billy Smith and Tom Molloy 
43—Herbert Behrens and Edwin Davis 
; Macdonald Mathey and Sidney Schwartz 
45—George Gentry and Vincent Schmeider 

Gilbert Bogley and Kester Deimling, Jr, 
RR. Holyroyd and H. Richardson - 
h48—R. Perry and A. Cleveland 
§49—Al Kuhn and Don Thompson 
50—J. Lesch and D, Pimley 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 

86 Margaret Osborne | 1944 Shirley Fry 
37 Barbara Winslow 1945 Shirley Fry 
38 Helen Bernhard 1946 Helen Pastall 
39 Helen I. Bernhard | 1947 Nancy Chaffee 
40 A. Louise Brough 1948 Beverly Baker 
41 A. Louise Brough 3 
42, Doris Hart 1949 Maureen Connolly 
43 Doris Hart 1950 Maureen Connolly 
OUTDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 
86—Margaret Osborne and Elinor Dawson 
37-—-Helen Bernhard and Patricia Canning 
38—Margaret Jessee and Joan Bigler 
39—Patricia Canning and Sissy Madden 
46—Doris Hart and Nellie Sheer 
4i—A. Louise Brough and Gertrude A. Moran 
7—Marcheta R. Donnelly and Barbara A. Brooke 

Doris Hart and Shirley Fry ~ - 
44—-Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 


ie 


= 1950 DAVIS CUP PLAY 
Miirtytwo uations challenged in 1950 for the 
avis Cup, international team tennis champion- 
ip trophy. Twenty-eight nations challenged in 
European Zone, four in the North American 
, The draw was made by the Hon. Trygve Lie, 


__ Sporting Events—Tennis, Davis Cup; Junior Champions 861. 
Davis Cup International Matches—Challenge Round 


“Loser |Score|| Yr.) Winner Lo 


Australia. . 
Australia, . 
.|Australia. . 


ce,...| 5-0 |/1955)/U. 8... ee 
Tance.... 


eee 


Secretary General of the United Nations in New 
York, Feb. 7. 

Results: European Zone Final—Sweden-Den- 
mark,4-0; American Zone Final—Australia-Mexico, 
4-1; Inter-Zone Final—Australia-Sweden, 5-0; 
Challenge Round—Australia-United States, 4-1. 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


1945—Jean Eleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1946—M. Cunningham and B. Wilkins 
1947—N. Chaffee and B, Baker 

1948—B. Baker and M. McCord 

1949—M. Connolly and L., VanKeuren 
1950—M. Connolly and P. Zellmer 


1oa¢ Dona UNOR INDOOR SINGLES 
nald McNeil 1945 Sidney Schwartz 
1nd Jue Sana, | 846 sine 
osep isnbac! 1947 Sidney Schwartz 
1939 Wm. 
James Hueco | 1948 Tony ‘Trabert 


1940 James Evert 
1941-1944 Not held 1949 Jerry DeWitts 


JUNIOR INDOOR DOUBLES 
1936—Charles T, Mattmann and Peter Lauck 
1937—Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz 
1938—Joseph Fishbach and David Johnsen 
1939—R. E. Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. 
1940—R. J. Bender and James Evert 
1941-1944—Not held b 
1945—Richard Savitt and Leonard Steiner 
1946—H. Stewart and A. Hetzek 
1947—S. Schwartz and A. Hetzek 
1948—Tony Trabert and Dixon Osbern 
1949—Jerry DeWitts and Jack Turpin 


BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 
1036 Wm, Umstaedter 1945 Richard Mouledous 
1937 Richard J. Bender | 1946 G. Bogley 
seen te Gon 1947 Ted Jax 
6 R. , Bensinger — | i948 Kenneth Angyal 


1940 Frank Willett 
1941-1944 Not held 1949 Don Thompson 


BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
1936—Harper H. Ink, Jr. and M. Schwartzmann 


1937—Richard J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater, Jr, 


1938—James Evert and Gardner Larned 
1939—G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger 
1940—J. Evert and J, Geller 

1941-1944 Not held 

1945—R. Mouledous and J. Yates 
1946—A. Fischl and P. Maloney 
1947—P. Hisenberg and D. Thompson 
1948—T. Coss and T. Rogers ~*~ 
1949—D, Thompson and A, Kahn 


INDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 
1935 Virginia Hollinger 1943 Shirley Fry 
1936 Helen Bernhard 1944 Barbara Wilkins 
1937 Helen I. Bernhard | 1945 Barbara Wilkins 
1938 Marguerita Madden | 1946 Barbara Wilkins 
tae eee Areeuee 1947 Laura Jahn 
orothy, ghtman 
1941 Lillian Lopaus 1948 Laura Jahn 
1942 Lillian Lopaus 1949 Elaine Lewicki 


INDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 
1935—Virginia Hollinger and Helen Bernhard 
1936—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1937—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1938—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1939—Marguerita Madden and Dorothy Wightman 
1940—Lilian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1941—Lilian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1942—Judy Atterbury and Norma Meister 
1943—Shirley J. Fry and Norma Meister 
1944--Mary DeYoung and Jean Pipes 
1945—Sylvia Knowles and Nina Irwin 
1946—Anne Wofford and Barbara Wilkins 
1947—Laura Lou Jahn and A. Goldberg 
1948—-Laura Lou Jahn_and Mrs. A, G. Ayares 


1949—Elaine Lewicki and Edith Ann Sullivan 


eT on, COT ae 


nd i 
“Richard” Savi, Carnell. Team title,” Prinoclom, 


ee ae” Cautnah Oxk weae 
Tra ati, 0; omen’, 
Doubles, Shirley Fry, Akron, Ohio, and Doris Hart, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Mixed Doubles, 

field, San Francisco, Calif., and Enrique Morea, 


fears. Couterende, Rvangtou, Dl. — Team, | Ne ional Public Parks 

ern Conference, Ey il. — 
Northwestern, 1914 points. ‘ ” | Mich.—Men’s Singles, Clyde Hip 

National Professional Championship, Cleveland, | nardino, Calif.; Women Singles 
Ohio—Singles, Pancho Segura, Guayaquil, Ecuador; 
Doubles, Welby Van Horn and Frank Kovacs. 
eye arcmin. © Ausiralian wWomeore| Solamnit, Mood 

les, Jac romwich, Australia; omen’s a = 

Sineles Doris Hart, Jacksonville la.; Men’s | Mo.; Mixed Doubles (San Bernardino 
Doubles, Gardnar Mulloy, Miami, Fla., and Billy | penstiel and Mary Arnold Prentiss. 


Wrestling (Amateur) in 1950 


A. A. U. NATIONAL SENIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. ¥., March 31-April 1 


115 lbs.x—John Harrison, Iowa a eo iam i a Lia Oae omg a in Cornell College, 
ted James Fogarty, New Yor! eaGey ee omen, rnell. 

getoeesn ay 2 145 Ibs.—Keith Young, Iowa State | = ; 
121 lbs.—Arnold Plaza, Purdue, defeated Frank | threw Kenneth Hunte, Syracuse. +3 
Altman, Iowa State Teachers. 155 Ibs.—William Nelson, Iowa State Teachers, 
? : threw M. A. Northrup, Olympic Club. . 

128 Ybs:—Richard Hauser, Cornell (Iowa), de- 165 lbs.—William Smith, Iowa State Teachers, — 
feated Walter Romanowski, Cornell. ~ defeated Eugene Gibbons, Michigan State. . : 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE WRESTLING ASSOCIATION 4 
Princeton, N. J., March 11 “ 


121 Ibs.—Bob Gerbino, Syracuse, defeated Mike 155 lbs.—Ken Hunte, Syracuse, defeated wu 

Filipos, Lehigh. Erikson, Lehigh. = 
128 Ibs.—George Feuerbach, Lehigh, defeated eth ae pe Perona, Rutgers, defeated 

David Poor, Princeton. 175 Ibs:—George Gebhardt, Syracuse, defeated 
136 Ibs.:—Wayne Smith, Navy, defeated Joe Set- | Mike Rubino, Penn State. 

tanni, Syracuse. Heavyweight—Homer Barr, Penn State, def 
145 lbs.—_James Maurey, Penn State, defeated | George LaSasso, Lehigh. 

John Mahoney, Lehigh. Team—Syracuse. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A, A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, March 24-25 


121 Ibs.—Gizoni, Waynesburg. 155 Ibs. —Nelagn, jowa State Teachers, 
an s.—Smith, lowa State Teachers. 
128 Ibs.—Patacsil, Purdue. 175 Ibs.—Scarpello, University of Iowa. 
136 Ibs.—L. Lange, Cornell. Heavyweight—Hutton, Oklahoma A&M. 
145 Ibs.—-Young. Iowa State Teachers. Team—lIowa State Teachers, 30 points. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
University of Iowa, March 3-4 


= ae Purdue, defeated Michael Biers ae ert Wisconsin, defeated William 5| 
nit bs.—Joe Patacsil, Purdue, defeated Alan Fred McLean, “Onie State. aa Purdue, defeated 
soe agate Peri, Purdue, detested David | afouie, Nontemerns OT a 
145 lbs.—Charles Moreno, Purdue, defeated Bryce | feated Leo Nomellini, Minnesota. ha 
Keough, Ohio State, Team—Purdue, 33 points. 


Lawn Bowling in 1950 


AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSQCIATION 
NATIONAL TOURNAMENT 


Los Angeles, Calif., July 1950 


Rettie Memorial Trophy—Richard Folkins, Hugh 
Folkins, Edward Magee, Arroyo Seco LBC, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

California Trophy (Doubles)—Richard Folkins 
eee Folkins, Arroyo Seco LBC, Los Angeles, 

alif. 

National Open Singles—Richard Folkins, Arroyo 
Seco LBC, Los Angeles. 


NATIONAL OPEN MARL CHAMPIONSHIP 
St. Petersburg, Fla., February, 1950 
Chamber of Commerce Trophy (Triples)—John 

McKirdie, skip, Fred C. Swisher, Otto Hunt. 
St, Petersburg Press Trophy (Triples)—Neil Fel- 
ker, skip, Fred J. Harrington, L. J,. Siller. 


son and C. Lorne Reburn. 


12—United States 127, P i : : 
tario 117, rovincial Ass'n. of On 


New Zealand. 


George Smith Trophy (Doubles)—Frank C. Wil- ! 


OTHER LAWN BOWLING EVENTS IN 1950 
International Match, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Augv 


British Empire. Games, Auckland, N, Z.—Pirret, 


Sporting nipple Crump Games Records 


"Olympic Games Records 


aes Olympic Games, first held in Athens, Greece (1896), were the ‘result of efforts by Baron 
e ee Coube: a French educator, to promote interest in education and Eo nd also a foster 
ter teonetionat understanding through the universal medium of youth’s love of athletics. 
source of inspiration for the Olympic Games was the ancient Greek Olympic Games, most 
able of the four Panhellenic Scletren Aue The games were combined patriotic, religious and 
etic festivals held every four years, The first such recorded festival was that held in 776 B.C., 
“om which the Greeks began to keep their calendar by “Olympiads,’’ or four-year spans between 


ly the games were simple—the first is said to have consisted merely of a foot race of 
ely 200 yards on the plain near the small city of eerie een. they Pontuiy gained both 
scope and in popular acclaim as demonstrations of national pride. Competition was based on Ae 
Lp pkg AE SE gee oe pee See | ed also shoe me citizens — allowed to partic: 
aw aurel, wild olive and palm wreaths, and were accorded many speci 
oe ay eg fated individual ee i: gach m, ee outs 
n e Roman emperors, the orig concept o: @ games was lost and they deteriorated 
essional carnivals and circuses until they were banned by the Emperor Theodostus (394 ros ee 
‘Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a world-wide basis (1894) and was able to 
st mine nations to send their athletes to the first mcdern Olympics (1896). Since then, many 
housands of athletes representing more than 50 nations have competed, and the games further ex~ 
led (1924) to include the Winter oy pea Games. World War II:was responsible for cancellations 
SPihe ames scheduled for 1940 and 1944. 
e 14th Olympic Games were held in Wembley, England, July 29-Aug. 14, 1948, The official team 
t scores by nations follow: 


ted States Czechoslovakia ... 93 South Africa ..,.. 35 9 
Ede slew. Spat runkeys: Sells 88 Jamaiea -.-. ssn 29 8 
1 ct enero 23015 | Australia ........ 85 Yugoslavia ...... 17 6 
Sane 20115 | Norway .......... 65 IKOTED ri A nce ois ee 5 
3 Argentina 2. 3....7.°. 6215 | Uruguay ......... 15 5 
Belghim’ £..°..55 58 } 2) £5 5b ee eta 13 5 
MERICON it =o bediare BISS  SPAIMT os jac ccocsuets 11144 | Puerto Rico ..... 4 
PRUSUEROS craps ele 41 Poland ayant ok 10 Pakistan 52 ese 3 
BESS Ome clay ee a 39 MNGIA: Fr) -stoute 10 Philippines ;...°.. 145 
Canada pas sea, >.- 35 Brazile tcc bes 9 Chiles; ccjcmees 1 
Sites of Games > 
Athens. 1912 Stockholm, 1936 Berlin. 1952 Helsinki, Finland 
Paris. 1920 Antwerp, 1940 (Canceled) (scheduled), 
St. Louis, Mo. 1924 Paris. 1944 (Canceled) 1956 Melbourne,  Aus- 
Athens. 1928 Amsterdam. 1948 London. tralia (scheduled) 
London. 1932 Los Angeles, Calif. 
; TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 
Event Record Holder Nation Where Made 
— — ; 
ae tot a Be Eddie Tolan...... United States. ../Los Angeles... 1992 
200-meter run....... Sie: ceegeneg enn Ae goin ot cecil Jesse Owens...... United States. ..|Berlin.,..... 
Peer R OCA Ge. CiekS aac 6 5 oe Gc Dare William Carr... ..|United States. ..|J.os Angeles. . 1939 
Be i Fe ieee ae Mal Whitfield. ....|United mei as .-{London. ..,.1948 
Se Gy et YAS ne ne Jack E. Lovelock. .|New Zealand....|Berlin.......1936 
eae ae a Geen .|Gaston Reiff...... Belgium. corel London. ....1948 
4 T1. DOO Bes. eo ....|Hmil Zatopek..... Czcshonibw Atte: London, ....1948 
= Ores 2h. 29 m. 19.2 s........_]Kitei Son......1)|Japan.......,.,..]Berlin, ....., 1936 
ARN PBA Ss can OS J. F. Mikaelsson...|Sweden........ London. ...,1948 
Pe ae initie eae Harold oe eal .|Great Britain. ../Berlin...... 1936 
Ps ARS eT SO William Porter... .|United States. ..]London. ....1948 
Sot Rid nat go eon Roy Cochran.....|United States...|/London. ....1948 
. (6 ft. 7 15-16 in.) |Cornelius Johnson. |United States. ..|Berlin....... 1936 
. (26 ft. 5 5-16 in.) |Jesse Owens....... United States. ../Berlin....... 1936 
“116,00 m. eg ft. 5 7-8 in.)|Naoto Tajima.....|Japan.,........ Berlin, ...... 1936 
Aci eae 4.35 m. (14 ft. 3 1-4 in. ). Earl Meadows. ‘United States. ..|/Berlin.......1936 
Ree fositnts.« + 52.78 m. (173 ft. 2 in.)...|Adolfo Consolini.. .|Italy.....:.....|London. . 1948 
eee heel & 6 3 71 m. og ft. 7 in.).,.|Matti Jarvinen. . Vinlan d........|Los Angeles. . 19382 
BPE) « 's.0 17.12 m. (56 ft. 2 in.)....|Wilbur Thompson. | United States. ..|London. . ., 1948 
Biotec , |56.49 m, (185 ft. 4 3-16 in.) an Hein........|Germany.......|Berlin.......1936 
Toctaaaig il. - m. (36 ft. 11 1-2in.).|P. J. Bepponald. . | United States: .|Antwerp..... 1920 
w.0. Grut....|Sweden....5... London. . «. . 1948 
Glenn Mostly Ero aire ‘United. States...|Berlin....... 1936 
Berlin, 
Savitw ons Lar 9.8 s, 


00-Msier gelay—United ‘States (Ivan Fuqua, Edgar Ablowich, Karl Warner, William ‘ass bos 
ee ee Doe uty Ris s. 


8 m. 32s. 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN (*) New events first held in 1948. 
Helen Stephens.,..|United States...|Berlin,...... yi 


uf Blankers-Koen..|Holland,.......|London, ....1948 

f fap Yo bs eee a Germany....... Amsterdam, , 1928 

9. ....|11.2 8 ‘ i Blankers-Koen..|Holland........ London... ., 1948 

«oR Sess 1.68 m. (5 ft. @ 1-8 in.).. woe Coachman...|United States...|London, ....1948 

Soong VR a aC ey Go Fo et a a gS O. Gyarmati. ..|Hungary. .-|London..,...1948 

PURE raiaic fea 'a\.o'ebe: 47.63 m. (156 ft.3 3-16 in.) Gisela Mauermayer Germany. . .|Berlin,......1936 

avelin ; eee eitean 45.57 m. (149 ft. 6in.)...)H. Baume........ Austria . .--|London,...,1948 

BeEMpue (o)........- 13.75 m. (45 ft, 1 1-2 in. }).|M. O. Ostermeyer.|France,........ London... ..1948 

§o-meter relay—4%s. United States (Mary Carew, Evelyn Furtsch, Annette Rogers, Wilhelmina Von 
Breme) Los Angeles, 1932. SWIMMING—MEN 


United States. ..|London 


‘Ti TOMBINI-3 aaa 1schiafeea Wally Ris.,...... 
0€-meter free style.. pon gens 


00-meter free style.. .|4 BAL PAL Gs ia Ae ...| William Smith. ...|United States. 
,500-meter free style .|19 m. 12. ‘3 CsA eee acc Kusuo eee: .|Japan,......+ 
00-meter back stroke|1 m. 5.9 8............+4- Adolph Kiefer... .|United States... 
00-m. breast stroke. .|2 m. 303° Gy tick hrekha ode eres Joseph Verdeur.. United States... London 
00-m. breast stroke. .|6 m. 29 3-5 8..........44. W. Bathe, _|Germany....... Stockholm 


SWIMMING—WOMEN 


9 i Boreas ay Fite eae I H. Mastenbroek...|Netherlands....|Berlin....... 1936 

ban! B Prvitic erie tiiea on Ethelda pated: United States...|Antwerp. ...1920 

LICH sete a eng Ann Curtis. ..|United States. ..|London. ....1948 

90-meter back stroke be ME Ras tv ea Karen M. Harup..|Denmark....... London... ..1948. 
00-m. breast stroke . tA fe Ee Nel Van Vliet... .5 Holland 00% 2i.:. |London, .., .1948 


60-Meters Run 
1900 A. E, United States.......... aa 
hare 3 aca ted States ccna ses cece ede 
00-Meters Run 


Burke, ee States. .......6. 


vs Se 
ted States..........10 4-58 
tes. . lis 


- B. sewtsiurs United States.. 1-5s 


1 Hahn; United States 21 3-bs 
1908 R. Ke aie. 22 2 
41912 R. C. Craig, United Sta ais 
1920 Allan Woodring, United States _ 22s 
1924 J. V. Scholz, United 21. 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada 21 4-5s 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States. . Bee is 
nH Jesse Owens, United States.............20.7s 
8 Mel Patton, United States.............. 21.1s 
400-Meters Run 
1896 E. Burke, United States...... ws. 64 1-5s 
1900 Mi. W. Long, United States........... 49 2-5s 
1904H. L. Hillman, United States........49 1-5s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States. ....... 53 1-5s 
1908 W. Halswelle, Great Britain, walkover 50s 
1912 . D. Reidpath, United States. 5 2s 


1920 G. Rudd, South Africa. 
1924 E H. Diadell Great Britain.. 
1928 R. J. Barbuti, United States. . 


1932 William Carr, United States...........46. 
1936 Archie Williams, United States....: 46.5 
1948 Arthur Wint, Wamaloac. Ostersuesea> one 46.2s 


800-Meters Run 


1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain......... 2m. Ils 
1900 A. = 

1904 J. 

ae Paul’ 1 Filer im, 

8 M. Sheppard, United States . 52 4-5s 
ioe J. n Meredith, United States......1m. 51.9s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain........ “dans 53 2-53 
1924 ta St A. Lowe, Great Britain.. -lm, 62.48 
ae on A. Lowe, Great Britain...... ‘1m. 61 4-5s 

tt 1 Thomas Hampson, Great panes .lm. 49.88 
986 John Woodruff, United States. . Im. 52.98 


i948 Mal Whitfield, United States...... Im. 49.2s 
1,500-Meters Run 


sto E, H. Flack, Great Britain. .4m. 33 1-5s 


0 C., Bennett, Great Britain. .... 4m. 6s 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. 4m 5 2-5s 
1906 J. D. Lightbody, United States..... 4m. 12s 
1908 M. ats Sheppard, United States.. 4m. 3 2-5s 
1912 A. N Jackson, Great Britain 3m. 56.8s 
1920 A, G. Hill, Great Britain. m. 1 4-55 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. 3m. 53.6s 
1928 H. EB. Larva, Finland. 3m. 53 1-5s 
1932 Luigi Beccali, Italy im, §1.2s 
1936 J. EB. Lovelock, New Zealand...... 3m. 47.8s 
1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden............ 3m. 49.8s 

3,000-Meters Steeplechase 
1920 P. Hodge, Great Seta ...10m. 2 2-5s 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland. eves) 


1928 T. A. Loukola, Finland. 
1932 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland... 
(About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) | 
1936 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland. . m. 3.88 


1948 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden.......... ion 4.6s 
3,200-Meters Steeplechase 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain . ....10m. 47 4-5s 
~ 4,000-Meters Steeplechase 
1900 C, Rimmer, Great Britain'....... 12m, 58 2-5s 
5,000-Meters Run 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland...... 14m. 36.68 
1920 J. Guillemot, France ........... 14m. 56 3-5s 
1924 Paayo Nurmi, Finland............14m. 31.2s 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland............... 14m. 38s 
1982 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland. ./7/2/7!2_. 4m. 30s 
1986 Gunnar Hockert, Finland... 14m. 22.2s 
1948 Gaston Reiff, Belgium SABRE OAR 14m, 17.6s 
Cross-Country 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......... 45m. 11.6s 
5-Mile Run 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m, 26 1-5s 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain......26m. 11 1-5s 
*With Wind. 


abala, Argentina 
1936 Kitei Son, Japan... 


1948 D. Cabrera, Argentina......... 
‘10,000-Meters Cross-Country 

1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. 

1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. . 
1,500-Meters Walk 

1906 George V. Bonhag, United States 7m. 123-68 
3,000-Meters Walk 

1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy.. 
3,500-Meters Walk 

1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain......... 
10,000-Meters Walk 


et G. H, Goulding, Canada. 

20 Ugo Frigerio, Thaly 
lee Ugo Frigerio, Italy 
1948 J. F. Mikaelsson, Sweden. 


10-Mile Walk 
1908 G, E. Larner, Great Britain.. 


Ih, 15m, 57 2-5s. 
50,000-Meters Walk 


Thos. W. Green, Great Britain... 4h. 


1948 J. A. Lundgren, Sweden.....:.. 4h. 41m. 52s. . 
110-Meters Hurdles } 


1896 Curtis, United States.............. .--17 3-5s 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States...... 


G. Leavitt, 

1908 Forrest Smithson, 
1912 F. W. Kelly, United 
E. J. Thomson, once 
1924 D. C, Kinsey, 
1928 S. J. M.A 


United criteria 


200-Meters Hurdles 


1900 A. C, Kraenzlein, United States....... 25 2-58 
904 H. L, Hillman, United States......... 24 3-55 © 
400-Meters Hurdles 
1900 J, W. B. Tewksbury, Pies d States. . 57 a 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States............. 
1908 C. J. Bacon, United giates ay Sadie eike eeeee 55s 
1920 = F. Loomis, United ‘States. ..i5../:...- 645 © 
1924 F. M. Taylor, United States 52.68. 
1932 Robert T sdall, Teeland | oo. oa oe ee 1.8s 
1936 Glenn Hardin, "United. States... uo ).5- 52.4s 
1948 Roy Cochran, United States............ §1.1s 
ae 2; lige heh Sheeeechese 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. ...7m. 4p 358 


. Ww. 
D. 
Standing High Jump 

. C. Ewry, United States........... 
. C. Ewry, United States.. 
. C, Ewry, United States. . 
C. Ewry, United States. 
att Adams, United States 


Running High Jum: 
See United Spoons 


ee Ww. eee United 
1920 R. 8 Landon, United States.. 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States 
1928 R. w “King, Uhited States.. 

1932 Duncan weenenton, Canada. ..6f 
1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States 6ft. 7 
1948 John L. Winter, sueteuie 


States. 


13m. 14 1-55 


50m. ‘ 
Fee Whitlock, Great Britain. 4h, a 41 a , 


: 3 
, c, Ewry, Unite tes cer : i 
wry, United State. soo tok: 10in 
eRe eae .. ,10ft. 11 1-4in 
fas, Greece rene 3-4in 
BH ose United States 
Kraenzlein, U 


A.C. 
Prinste’ United States...... 24ft. lin 
: Cee = ce 
© foie A. L, Gutterson, United States. Sate 1 Lan 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden 23ft. 5 1-2in 
Del ‘United States 24ft. 5 1-8in 


4924 art Hubbard, 
_ 4928 E. 5. Hamm, United States Sta t. 4 3-8in 
= Edward Gordon, United States... j2ott. 3-4in 
_ 1936 Jesse Owens, United States.:... 26ft. 5°5-16in 
+1948 William ye United States...... 25ft. 8in. 
= 400-Meters Relay 
a Patent Britains oe oo 0.3 os cette Ge tes 42.45 
United States. cic s ewes sacs cece. 42 1-58 
924 United States............. ns olsialeoine weet re IS 
1928 United States....... Sines Seen ainivenrnela 
BetOGR limited States. <0... cere cecesccecesceee., 408 
Bese United States... 6 ces wees cee cewvesess 30.88 
Bees ILE “SLALCS. oss. oio ca ee uolnaceceetses 40.3s 
i 1,600 Meters Relay 
M908 United States...............0.+. 3m. 27 1-5s 
1912 peas ene SF ae Reet Sey ».. 3m. -16.6s 
1920 Great Britain....................3M. 22 1-5s 
1824 United States ane: Bate vsitiate PIA ee oe 3m. 16s 
Se rOnited States. Fo... cise esses. OM, 
“1933 Dynrted iStanesy, sictatiiese sai ccveees Rast ar 
. 1936 Great Britain.. Rie aioe’ a] turin tle 
pacts United States... 0... ieee. 
Pole Vault 
_ 1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States.... .10: 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States....1 


1904 Ez. ap rOr ee ganet State: 
. 1906 Gouder, 


Fra: 
Cc. Gilbert, * united States 
1908 E. T. Cook Jr., United oy 12ft. 2in 
1912 J. Babcock, United States 2ft. 11 1-2in 
1920 F. K. Foss, United States. .13ft. 5in 
- 1924 f'L. S. Barnes, United States | Loft 11 1-2in 


Glenn Graham, United States J 


1928 Sabin W. Carr, United States. ...13ft. 9 1-2in 

1932 William “Miller, United States. ..14ft. 1 ie 8in 
/ 1936 Earl Meadows, United States ‘l14ft. 3 ver 

“4948 Owen G. Smith, United States... .14ft. 114 

16-Lb. Hammer Throw 

1900 J. - Flannagan, United States. -167ft. 4in 

1904 J. J. Flannagan, United States. ... ase t. lin 

1908 J. J. Flannagan, United States. 170ft. 4 i- ~4in 


McGrath, United he 179ft. 7 
Ryan, United States. ; 
Tootell, United States ..174ft. 10 1-8in 


1912 M. J. 
1934 F. D. 


A932 Dr. P, O'Callaghan, eetend ae “11 1-8in 
"4936 Karl Hein. Germany...... 85ft. 4 3-16in 
+1848 Imry Nemeth, Hungary........ '.183ft. 114gin 


56-Lb, Weicht 
7904 EB, Desmarteau, Canada............. 34f 
1920 P. J. McDonald, United States 36ft. 11 ce 
Discus Throw 
1396 R. S. ety United States 
1900 Beer. Hunga: 2 9-10in 
ietiden: . United States iaatt, 10 1-2ir 
1906 M. f Sheridan, United States.. 136ft. 1-3in 
1908 M, J. 


ra me m 1-2in 


Sheridan, United States...... 134ft. 2in 


1912 A. R, 
Right. an 


Tait 


Saat Se watare este Se 
hand—A. 


1928 Dr. C. user, 

1932 John See United States... 
1936 Ken Carpenter, rate States. 
1948 Adolfo Consolini, 


prending ou step and sae: 

1900 R. C. im Gintes ese ah a Pe 

1904 R. C. ory. Bolted States...... 3a 
Running Hop, i ae Jump 

1896 J. B. Connolly, United States........... 

1900 Myer Prinstein, United cee. 53 

ame Myer Prinstein, Unites States 


Ah 2 

1912 G. Lindblom, Swedens:i\. sions 
1920 V. Tuulos, Finland... si 5 
1924 A. W. Winter, Australia... 
1928 Mikio Oda, Japan........ 
1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan.. 
1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan............ 
1948 A. Ahman, eee Braet Ae 8, 50ft. 644in. 


16-Lb. Shot Put 
cee 


1896 R. S. Garrett, United Beas - Zin 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States. . . 46ft. 3.1-8in 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States........., 48ft. Tin 
1906 M. J, Sheridan, United States.. 40ft, 4 4-5in 
1908 ea Rose, United States...... 46ft. 7 1-2in 
1912 P McDonald, United Siacees ... bOft, 4in 
Right and left ‘hand—Ralph Fi eC; 
United States ... ee "SO, 5 1-2in 
V. Porhola, Finlands5)22..¢ Gare: 7 1-8in 


Clarence Houser, United States. 4att 2 3-8in 


John Kuck, United rtiebar ra olaxsten ft. 3- 
Leo Sexton, United States. 52ft. 6 3-16in 
Hans Woelke,.Germany.....  63ft. 1 13-16in 
Wilbur Thompson, Tnited States... ,56ft. 2in. 
Discus Throw—Greek Style 
1906 W. geervinen, Finland); cit. Bre 4in 
1908 M. . Sheridan, United States... .124ft. 8in 


Javelin Tiny 


1906 E. Lemming, gece a 175it. 6in 
1908 E. Lemming, S weden..........,178ft, 7 1-2in 
Held in middle-—t. Lemming 


"179ft. 10 1-2in 
1912 E. Lemming, Sweden.......... 198ft, 11 1-4in 
Right and left hand—J, J. sails, 


Pintand - >): 4:4. caine 58ft. 11 7-Bin 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland........:. 215ft. 9 3-4in 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland? +a 206ft. 6 3-4in 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden.. . .218ft. 6 1-8in 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland.......... Tin 


238ft. 
. 235ft. 8 5416in 


1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany. . 

1948 Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland.. . .228ft. 104gin. 
Pentathlon 

1906 H, Ph ag Sweden) blac; chee 14 pts 

1912 F. Bie, Norway: <5...) .seeouemaene 16 pts 

1920 E. EC Lehtonen, Finland. . od aeierhe Cae ee 

1924 E, R. Lehtonen, Finland....... veces LG Dts 

1948 Capt. W. O.. Grut, Sweden............ 16 pts. 
Decathion 

1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden. sadly a Fat pis 

1920 H. Lovyland, Norway.... +. .6,8 

1924 H. M: Osborn, United States... (8 iio. via oe 

1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland......\... 8, 056.20 pts 

1932 James Bausch, United States... ’. 846.235 pts 

1936 Glenn Morris, United States........7,900 pts 

1948 Robert Mathias. ..0.0.. (os. eeden ee 1,139 pts, 


1924—Chamonix, France 1928—St. Moritz, 


OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES CHAMPIONS—15924-1948 
Sites of Games 


1940-1944—Canceled 1952-—Oslo, Norway 


Switzerland. 3948—St. Moritz (scheduled) 

lacid, N. ¥. 1936—Garmisch- é : 1956—Cortina, Italy 

Bee 9 Partenkirchen. Switzerland (schedued) 
apie eel Sd tiie, ae A Le a States’ .c.ve.skwue BL 
var allangrud, OL WEY: ai sie Phere row ine .48 
1924—-Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)....5m. 45.54s | 1948—Finn Helgesen, Norway... .........--.+-. 43.1s 

aenited ae oe ee, ma aes sige ase 1500 Meters 
ni ates (Cap ske)...... . 53. I 
19s6—Switeeriand (Capt. Pierre-Mfisy) bm. 18.855 | 1924—Clas ,Thunbers, Finland... 2mm. 20.88 
1948—United ‘States 2 Man Peet a goms, 20\06 1932—John H. Shea,’United States 2m. 575s 
1936—Charles Mathisen, Norway... :.2m 128 
1932—United States (Capt. J. Stevens). 8m. 14.74s | 194g-Sverre Farstad, Norway...-..-..-.. 2m. 17.68 
1926—United States (Capt. t, Brewaly: .bm. 29.298 £600 Meter 
1948—Switzerland ee F. Endrich)....5m. 29.2s tie ce ennbers. mien By eh ees siynaon 
leton ‘ Ballangrud, Norway ........ 8m, 60,5s 
1928—United States Gonn Heaton)...... 3m. 1.8s ieee ipving Jattee, United States ........ gm. 40.8s 
One. Man 1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ......... 8m. 19.68 
1948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) .........+....- 5m, 23.28 | 1948—Reidar Kiaklev, Norway......-:.... 8m. 29.48 
ICE HOCKEY 000 Meters 
1924—Canada 1936—Great Britain | 1994 Julian Gicutnalios Finland jae 8m. 4.88 
1928—Canada 1948—Canada *1928—Irving Jaffee, United States ....18m. 36.58 
$932—Canad3. spEED SKATING 1932—Irving Jaffee, United States ..... 19m, 136s 
500 Meters i93¢—Ivar Ballangrud. erties! daly pla din ies rer 
y, United States...... her 1948—Ake Seyffar WEGET ». ci sieicmie y's a0 
eine oh iota Piniend: Se: Sg *Jaffee made best time ‘bit race canceled due 
Bernt eareen NGRWASUN IY ele see 43.48 | to thawing ice. 


ne a rn ee 


a 


FIGURE SKATING 


lis Frcestabetl ‘Sweden Rea keasale 2 
illis Grafstroem, Sweden 
1982—Rarl gps paeee “a 


fecane ee 
Piniend bette 
sererae BBE. 


a 
Bee ee eons enya 1924—Jacob, “TOME ES dae 
924—Mrs. H, Szabo-Planck, Austria..... ane lined “Andersen hale ~sted aioe 
ja Henie, N acpi Bae ay sue a ee BR Sear : 
ae pers. meres os Norway. . — sates ‘28. - 
a. € ay 18 Km. Race Jump 
1948_Barbara Ann Scott, Canada, 11 piaces 163.077 AL Meee wae Narany 020.7) ee 18 908 
Pairs 1928—Johan Grottumisbiaaten Norway . ...17. 

ieee oes Engelmann, A. Berger, 8 webe2. 74.5 | 1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway.....-. 446.0 

928—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, mee ..,.78.2 | 193¢ Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway ............ . 430.3 

19s Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France. ana 1948—Heikki Hasu, Finland.................- 448.8 

1936—Maxle Herber, Hartest Baier, eal Military Race 

cheline Lannoy, Pierre Baugniet, ; 

Belgium, 17% placings.........-.....- 11,227 | 1924—Switzerland .........-.-.-..-.- Shrs. 56m. 6s 
git ae Kilometers Relay Race . i 
8 Kilometers 1936—Finland = * 2205. wae se ....2hrs. 41m. 33s 
1924—Thorleif Haus, Norway ... -Ihr. 14m. 31s ‘ombined Downhill and Slalom 2 
1928—Johan Grotimashrasten, Norway ihr. 37m. 1s | 1936-—W. tel Cranz, Germany 97.06 pts. —_— 
1932—Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden....1hr. 23m. 7s | 1936—Men—Franz Pfnur, Germany ..... oe oe $. 
1936—Erik August Larsson, Sweden. ‘hr. 14m. 38s | 1948—Men—Henri Oreiller, France......- =e Pi 
1948—Martin Luhdstroem, Sweden... .1hr. 13m. 50s ' 1948—Women—Trude Beiser, Austria...... 6.58 pts. j 


National Inierscholastic Track and Field Records  - + 
Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations § 


Event Record Holder School Site and year 
100 yds..........- 0:09.4........ Jesse OwenS........-- FE. Tech., Cleveland, O.|Chicago, Iil., 1933 
220 ae A ee UES 0:20.7........ Jesse Owens. LTTE: Peen”” Cleveland, oO. Chicago, Til, ie 
FEO VOB he 0's <a aias 0:48.0........ Gerald..Cole. 3 354.2 o< Lancaster, Ohio...... Columbus, Ohio. 
880 yds..2....... SRA Lang Stanley........-|Jefferson H.S., Los Sacramento, oA 
Angeies, Calif. ..... 1950 
PPAR O yr oes teca las) « Ce) Ey ee Louis Zamperini....... aos: Torrance, 1g Se Calit., 
Joe Batiste. ........ Tucson, Tucson, Ariz. .|Tucson, Ariz., 19 
120-yd. high hdles./0:14.0,........ { Lee Miller. ........4 Luther Burbank, San|Austin, Tex., 194’ 
Antonio, Tex......-. 
180-yd. low hurdles|0:18.9........|Steve Turner........./Glendale H.S......... Lone cae Calif., 
200 yds. low hurdles|0:21.7........ William Bless......... Thomas Jefferson, San 
. Antonio, Texas..... Dallas, 1948 
High ees REG eis 6 ft. 714 i .|Gilbert La Cava....... Beverly Hills, Calif. Hollister. bea 1938 
Broad jump...... rae a8 Hees 4 in. sendy OW EHE 3s 6 Soschtiale AS poe Cleveland, O.|Cleveland, O , 1933 
Pole ait Cae ..|Fletcher A. ers... orthwestern 
‘ Detroit, Mich.. .|Detroit, 1949 
Pole vault (out)... |13 ft. 968 in...|John Linta..... Mansfield, Ohio .|Columbus, O., 1939 
Shot put (12 Ib.)..|59 ft. 10 in... .|Darrow Hooper. . North Side H Ft. 
Worth, Texas .|Dallas, Texas, 1948 
Diseus (large)... .|154 ft. 9in....|/Edsel Wibbels......... Wolbach, ee 2 Kearney, Nebr, 1937 
Discus... .... {1279 ne 2% in..|Clyde Gardner. ....... Newton, Iowa........ Ames, Iowa, 
Javelin. Nene | 2L9 FO, wn oo Robert Peoples........ Classen, Oklahoms Stillwater, Oris, 1937 
City, Okla, 
Relays 
440 yd. relay: ....(0:42.0..0..... Conway, Branch, Gath-|Boys High, Brooklyn, 
ers, Montgomery. . . INS Soc. aed |e Philadelphia, Pa., 1948 
$80 Vd8. ves. ce 1 ee Scott, Jones, Kaiser, ‘|North H.S., Des 
INIGHOIS' «5. Soecacts e+ e.sas Moines, lowa.....- Ames, Iowa, 1948 
ihip 233 CSRS a Be DSB Le davetace + cio Jones, Oswald, Rogers, Los Angeles, Calif., 
DELETALL. oae:te cisex Hollywood, Calif..... 1929 
TUG eisis vc as We (E14 nS ae Hogan, Baol, Cramer,| Roosevelt H.S., Des 
ReeSMAN.. } yrs dene Moines, Iowa. ..... Ames, Iowa, 1938 - 


American College Track and Field Records 


Approved to Oct. 1, 1950; several other new records await approval 


Record Holder-college Where made Date. 
-_— 
“TOUS 0 din htc Sapoeoaeie Cae cAI I GOAL Melvin Patton, Univ. of 
Southern California..... Fresno, Calif....... May 15, 1948 
AAU IBAS Tt eteie ik Gieicgmacuis. 00% OD Rib viscaieiye'ets Melvin Patton, Univ. of 
Southern Calif......... Los Angeles, Bete -|May 7, 1949 
Aa ONOH dh ciale) stale eieip bate (ne Cy A einen Herb McKenley, Litinois.. .|Champaign, Til,... .|June 1, 1946 
PEO UGUCM Mr ieee) 4/0 ale fm. 49.8 s8....., Ed Rg veheet Princeton...|Princeton, N. J....|June 8, 1940 
880 yd. relay.......... LST. eer oy oe U.S. C. (Pasquali, Frazier, 
Stooks, Patton)........ Los Angeles, Calif..|/May 30, 1949 
Pomile relay. oo oie ne cs OD (4 ies wareke ee California (Reese, Froom, 
Barnes, Klemmer) ees Los Angeles, Calif. .|June17, 1941 
1 ae Sees see 3 <5 ..{Glenn Cunningham, Kan. .|Princeton, N. J....|June 16. 1934 
PRIULES lence elias ot iste .|Don Lash, Indiana, .... .|Princeton, N. J....,|June 13, 1936 
120. oe, high hurdles. sais Dillard, Baldwin- 
BL ts, Sec aes Sade te Lawrence, Kans....{Apr. 17, 1948 
220 yds. hurdies....... Harrison itlard, Baldwin-|Salt Lake City, < 
Wrallace. sii. cats ene Utah steer June 21, 1947 
16-Ib. shot. ..........+ Charles: ‘Fonville, Univ. of ; 
Michigan ..|Lawrence, Kans....|/Apr. 17, 1948 
16-Ib. hammer......... Robert Bennett, Maine... .|Springfield. May 24) 1940 
DAVEUM' cs, 663. okie pews ‘|Robert Peoples, So. Calif. . Preece, Calif; .-|May 17, 1941 
High jump............ L. Steers, Oregon......... Los Angeles, Calif. _|June 17, 1941 
Broad jump........... .. |Jesse Owens, Ohio State...|/Ann Arbor, Mich... May 25, 1935 
OIRCUS Le erce tat Cate ‘|Fortune Gordien, Minn. . .|Madison, Wis...... May. 29, 1948 
Pole vaullt:.......,.003 William Sefton, So: Calif. .|Los Angeles, oa May 29, 1937 
: */Bark Meadows, So. .Calif...|Los Angeles, ©; .|May 20, 1937 
35-lb, weight.......... H. Dreyer, R. ot State, sci INC WSROLE LL JU pemet Mar. 2, 1935 


ae arent aan eee have been 


‘World Track and Field Records 
the International A ti 
poh ee but await GhGnT eee fi ores 


MEN 
RUNNING 
ecord Holder untry Date 
pit Cee ere ee Mel Patton....,2 ..jU. 8. A....... May 15, 1948. . 
ae { Jesse Owens : Felt USAT. Soy. We Pee May 25, 1935.. 
aa 7"""" | |Sease U.S. A......./June 20, 1936. . 
ne BO Mie oso ae Herb McKenley .|\Jamaica, ; 
Le ap ae 5, 1948... 
ae Ope Ce eee en S. C. Wooderson Great Britain: Aug. 20, 1938.. 
= LE, Se ae Gunder Haegg...... weden...,. y 17, 1945 
MMi, 22-8 By) chs Gunder Haegg...... Sweden... ... , 1944 
i3 mi. 32.4 $0005. Gunder Haegg...... Sweden,..... OE 20, 1942 
2 SOB Bs ues Viljo Heino,........ Finland. ..... Sept yak 
Uke FS peak Se paeie ee Viljo Heino Sept. 14, 1946.. 
.|th., 17 m., 28.6 s...) Mikko Tictanen = May 23, 1948 
[/12 m., 29 yds Viljo Heino. ........ Oct. 1, 1945.- 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
{ Jesse Owens. ....... O.8.-AL Sees June 20, 1938.. Chicago, Thi 
NOIQG fo Peon - Harold Davis....... ER BAG oiictatere June 6, 1941, .|Comptan, 
: Salif, 
ene $e Bee ands Panama... .« May 15, 1948..|Fresno, Calif. 
4 BOSS Os cice wis «cies ss ESSE OWENS... ae ere eras May 25, 1935... ies Et gis 
400 meters. .... SCOR ane Herb McKenley..... Brit. W. Indies|July 2, 1948. Milwaukee, 
800 meters..... 1m., 46.6 s....... Rudolf Harbig......)|Germany.....|July 15, 1939..|Milan 
yi - Oscar Gustafsson... .|Sweden. Sept. 4, 1946. .|Boras 
1,000 meters 2m., 21.46... .. Marcel Hansenne....|France... Aug. 27, 1948.. Goer 
weden 
Gunder Haegg...... Sweden...... July 7, 1944. .|Gothenburg 
4,500 meters.../3 m., 43 s........ { Lennart Strand..... Sweden. ;..... July 15; 1947, . a 
weden 
2,000 meters fy ay ar ere Gaston Reiff........ Belgium... ... Sept. 29, 1948.. Been 
um 
3,000 meters vi: 4}. oe Sere Gaston Reiff........ Belglum,..... Aug, 12, 1949. .|Gavie, 
weden 
_ 5,000 meters...|13 m., 58.2s....... Gunder Haegg......|/Sweden...... Sept. 26, 1942.10... ae 
10,000 meters: :|29 m.'02.6 s...... 2: Epil Zatopek,...... Caeahesioyicte Aug. 4, 1950.. ci e 
: ani 
/ 20,000 meters...}1 h., 3 m., 1,2 s....|Andras Casaplar..... Hungary..... Oct. 26, 1941. .|Budapest 
25,000 meters. .|1 h., 20 m., 14 s..,.|Mikko Heitanen.....|Finland...... May 28; 1048. opr ik ceneranans 
80,000 meters. .|1 h. 39 m. 14.6 s. ¥. VES 6) askiets:o¥ TES SR ue we Nov. 1, 1949.. ane 
ihour..:.,....|19,339 meters...... Viljo Heino......... Finland. ..... Sept. 30, 1945. .!Turku — 
WALKING 
me TOR, ficy ew a 12 m., 45.0 s .|Verner Hardmo..,.. Sweden. .|Sept. 1, 1945. .|Malmoe 
§ mites Peck sic s.% 2 ee Bg ee ee Harold Churcher. ah reat Britain. | June 16, 1949. .|London, Eng. 
SOUR sass, 0 48 m,, 15.28 .|Verner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 9, 1945.. ieee *, 
Swede 
10 miles....... 1h., 10 m., 55.8 s...|John Mikaelsson....|Sweden,,.... Aug. 23, 1945. .|/Stoekholm 
20-miles....... Oh. 41 -ma.y 78... SROIK S sioueAiss ¥ bis Sweden.... .|Aug. 15, 1943, |Boras 
30 miles: 2... . h., 24 m., 54.2 s.../F. Cornet.......... Branceyci02 <.. Oct. 11; 1942. .|Paris 
POUM ads 8 m., 1, 025° yds...., ‘John Mikaelason. . |. Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945..'Stockholm 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
-s E 1i-m., 51.8 s.......,; Werner Hardmo.....)Sweden......)Aug. 21, 1945. .,Tibro 
eed Seer Siew Oe. 20.8.8, . 6-0 os Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...:... Sept. 1, 1945..)Kumla 
10, 000 meters. .|/42 m., 39.6s8....... Werner Hardmo.,... Sweden...... Sept. 9, 1945..|Kumla 
“75,000 meters. .|t-h. 8 m. 28 s .|D, Paraschivescu,...|Rumania..... Mar, 20, 1949. . Buchan 
umaa 
s ../fh., 32 m., 28.4 s...|J. F. Mikaelsson...../Sweden...... July 12, 1942.. Neree 
30.000 Bea ir. 35 mn. 57.4 8... |/H. Olsson... - ais, Sweden...... Aug. 15, 1943. .|/Bor 
50,000 meters. .|4 h., 24 m., 3.08... .|Paul Sievert. ....... Germany..... Oct. 5, 1924. ‘| Munich 
j 98102) ee eee 13,812 meters.,..... John Mikaelsson....|/Sweden....../Sept. 1, 1945. .|Stoeckholm 
IES. <5 ui - 25,531 meters...... Olie Andersson...... Sweden......!Sept. 15, 1945. .|Stockholm 
, HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
120 yards...... DRUON@ peciacewe wes joins Harrison Dillard,..:.)U.5. A....... Apr. 17, 1948. . As 
Kans, 
Awe REY Sree Harri: Dillard.....|U.S, A......7|dune 21, 1947. . (Salt Lake 
220 yards..... 22S Severe w are ison Clty Utah 
{ R. Cochrane........ Ty, Bij Aas nes Apr. 25, 1942.. nee Moines, 
owa 
ee SC ERE | {Richard Ault. Braise, Acta: Ang. 31, 1949. Oslo, Norway 
SF Forrest G. Towns....|/U.S. A.......|Aug. , 1936..|Oslo, Norway 
mae epenes eee sre y { ope pees sey Ake eae June 29, 1941. || Pnila., Pa. 
200 meters... ..|22:3 S.......000- ( |Fred Wolcott....... 1 8 ies = a ees June 8, 1940.. ise 
| jaarrison Ditard® <... U, 8. A.......|June 21, 1947. |Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
400 meters... .'50.6s.............- Glenn Hardin....... WSs Acre: ees July 26, 1934..\Stockholm 
RELAY RACES 
p yds. (45110)...,... 40.5 8....... Univ. of So. Calif’. )..)U.-8. A... May 14, 1938..|Fresno, Calif, 
oN A aaa ap (L. LaFond, W..'C. 
f Fe eet ey Jor- 
idan, A, Talley) 2 
: cp ae ., 25s... |Stanford Univ....... D8) Ariss May 15, 1937.,|Fresno, Calif, 
880 yds: (4x220).. 1m., teusebubl bane 
man, Malott, Wei- 


ershauser) 


RELAY RACES (cont.) —__ f 

as Event j aS eT ae F sine 

Timile 4x440).......|.3 m., 9.4 6....Untv. of California. ../U. 8. 8. 
|| tootn, C. F. Barnes, 


BA -» 34.5 8. .|Univ. of U.S. A...-..-|May 24, 1941. ./Lc 
2 miles (4x880)... 7m., 8 [Balv. 0 Mine ec foe 
16m., 55.83.. Seve fndeotiatoren RT SOS. Aug. 27, 1948... 
eae 
uar Be SSon, le 
Aberg, Henry Eriks- 
gon! art 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES _ : ; 


7 7 aS et 


4 miles (4x1 mile).... 


Gente (S908 B.n. 2s) UO BvA. Nat. Teams.” OTS SAA... os Aug. i +3 1 
400 mtrs. (4x100) 8 « ns Metall a ’ t 
raper, WY. 
800 mtrs, (4x200).....|1 m., 25 s....|Stanford Univ. . . U.S. A....,.-|May 15, 1937.. Fresno, Calif. 


(&neubuhl, Hiserman’ 
Malott, Weiershaus- 


fs. A. Nat. Team...|U. 8. Aivteees Aug. 7, 1932..)Los Angeles 
(Fuqua,  Ablowich, i 


j Ss 
Swedish Nat. team...|Sweden....... Sept. 13, 1946.. olm 


1,600 mtrs. (4x400)...|3 m., 8.2s.... 


3,200 mtrs. (4x800)...|7 m., 29 s.... 


6,000 mtrs. (4x1,500)../15 m., 30.2 s..|Gevie Tdrottsforening|Sweden...... July 3, 1949. .|Gavle, 


(Aberg, Bengtsson, ‘Sweden 
Bergkvist, Eriksson) 

FIELD EVENTS 
.|Les Steers. 


on 
ae 
eae 
is 
Te FO is peered « 


--{June V7, 1940.0. one 
-|May 25, 1935. .|]Ann Arbor 


Aug. 6, 1936. .|Berlin 


4 


: 


Rng. hop step, jump. . _ fsa ees) 54 in..|Naoto Tajima... ... 


BUNA aia fs. vigleini 3 15 ft. 7% in.,|C. Warmerdam...... eS oo May 28,.1942.-) = ... ae : 
ie) ib. ranot es Tetra A 58 ft. 4% in..|James Fuchs........ RESO AS Bele July 28, 1949. .|Oslo, Norway 
Discus throw. 1/186 ft. 11 in.|Fortune Gordien. ...)U.S. A.l..... Aug. 14, 1949. .|Tavastehus, 
Javelin throw........ ‘ote d z is eat Yrjo Nikkanen...... Finland. ..... Oct. 16, 1938..|Kotka 
16 lb. hammer throw.. 195 fe. x va in, /Imry Nemeth. . .|Hungary..... Sept. 4, 1949... Katowlen, 

‘0 
DECATHLON : 
UTE DS EGS ae [Glenn Morris....... (U.S. A........|Aug. 7-8, 1936. .|Berlin 
WOMEN = 
RUNNING 
DOGIVATOS avi. cece = TOS GP Cre Marjorie Jackson....|Australia..... Mar. 31, 1950. .; Newcastle, 
Aust 
PO WWARCG SS Sate bie cle Dae Gil tile sts S Fanny Blankers-Koen| Netherlands. ..|June 29, 1950. . Brot ae 
Tta 
880 yards.......... : 2m., 19.7 s.../Olive M. Hall....... England...... Aug. 27, 1938. .|Mitcham 
60 meters.........4- MeOUOs aie eixis's'ss Stella Walasiewiez...|Poland....... Sept. 24) 19337. Lenberg 
100 meters. ........- RILb Rs ie 2 Helen Stephens...... 10 Se Ry Aug. 4, 1936. ||Berlin 
Fanny E. Blankers-' 4 
OCW ceive inacurels Netherlands...|June 13, 1948. .]Amsterdam, 
200 meters........ Be tteOa Bans ees 5 Stella Walasiewicz. a APRON 2 oss6 0 Aug. 15, 1935, . Waeee 
FAL AL EL SSE TINO COO lc at ate AOE MP eater MCE in I OS Ys SS 
RELAY RACES 
440 yds. (4x110)...... Vee ST SReneenrg National Team...... Netherlands. \July 25, 1948..)Ryswyk, 
(DeJohngh, Wit- " i Ree 
ziers-Timmer, 
Kade-Koudya, 
Blankers-Koen) 
400 mtrs. (4x100).....|46.4’s...... ..|National Team...... Germany....: Aug. 8, 1936. ./Berlin 


(Albus, Krauss, Dol- 
longer, Dorffeldt) 
800 mtrs. (4x200)..... 1m., 41s.... Bde te Natnl.. .|Netherlands...}Aug. 27, 1944. .|Hilversum™~ 
Team (Sluyters, ‘ 
Blankers-Koen, Tim- 
mer. Kodys) 


134 miles............ 7m. 7.8 s....|/English Southern England...... Aug. 6, 1949. .|/London, * - 
Counties team: England 
2,400 mtrs. (3x800).../7 m. 7.8 s..,./English Southern England...... Aug. 6, 1949. . London 
Counties team England 
HURDLES : 
800 meters... ......... LEOi8.. 0... 5: Fanny E. Blankers- "a, alone 
FROCMecphinicatictetie Netherlands... .|June 20, 1948..|Amsterdam 


FIELD EVENTS 


Running high jump...) 5 ft. 7% in.|¥. Blankers-Koen....|Netherlands..,) May 30,1943. Amsterdam 
Running high jump... Bi ft. 7% in.)¥. Blankers-Koen....|Netherlands...jMay 30, 1943..| Amsterdam 


Broad jump... . . 6 in.|F. Blankers-Koen....|/Netherlands. . |Sept. 19, 1 : 

Shot put,.... .|48 ft. 9in,...|K. A. Tocheniva.....|U.S.S.R.,.... “lOct. 30, i949. Tbilieh 
Discus throw 174 ft. 814 in./N. Dumbadze....... W.SIS SR ica Aug. 8, 1948.. Wasaeeed 
DAVES os ones a e's 175 ft. 234 in.|N. V. Smirnitskaja.../U.S.S.R....../Aug, 5, 1949.- Mokeaual 


: PENTATHLON fe: EES 
418 points......... Rg tacaierSieia eee eiaoba . [Gisela Mauermayer. ;|Germany.....|July 16-17, 1938|Stutteart> = 


a Ne Tee OT Pe toe eee Spee 


; American Track and Field Records 

Source: Amateur Athletic Union; performances approved to Noy. 15, 1950, indoor tdoor 

cords are given synere Hom type ot t competition: ot sisted: * indicates indoor record our nob 

C than wise no > es ates ir rican record. 

such instances best comparable records by American eiivcus Rise ame dimen oes x : 
RUNNING 

Time Holder Where Made ate 


Ralph Metcalfe. ...| Notre Dame, Ind 
Jesse Owens... . | Chicago, Til 


Distance 


. -|6.1 8.* (dirt track)... 


Sam S. Stolle .| Chicago, TH. March 14, 1936 

Bill Carter..... . | Indianapolis March 15, 1941 

Ben Johnson....... New York Cit; { wen. : 

arch 12, 1938 

Perrin Walker...... Chicago; TM. ..5. (0:5 seas ..|March 20, 1938 

Herbert Thompson..| New York City........ ++.{Feb. 4, 1939 

Barney Ewell...... New York City...... <s0- «| Feb. 7, 1942 

Herbert Thompson... |New York City........... March 14, 1942 

Herbert Thompson..|New York City......... . .|Mareh 27, 1943 

Edward Conwell....|New York City..... -....|Feb. 26, 1944 

Henry N. Ewell..,.| New York, N.Y...... exer PE eDs 1, 1947 

Thomas Carey..... New York, Ni Yoncscaeon Feb. _ 22, 1947 

William J. Dwyer...| New York, N. Y......... Jan. 29, 1949 

Melvin Patton....... Freano, Calif o> cea ax 5 siete May 15, 1948 

Louis A. Clarke...... Baltimore, Md..,......... Feb. 9, 192 

Jesse Owens: ...... Ann Arbor, Mich. .,...... May 25, 1935 

Lloyd LaBeach,....|Compton, Calif........... June 5, 1948 

By Lloyd LaBeach,,...|Provo, Utah........ ../Apr.  - 28, 1949 

yards..... 20.5 (slight curve) ...|Roland A. Locke. Lincoln, Neb... .. May — I, 1926 

we yards..... 21.2 (around turn). ,/Ralph Metcalfe. . :|Milwaukee, Wis June 1933 

yards. .... Pe Aine Pee Theo, P. Ellison. :. |: Brooklyn, N.Y. March’ 1, 1935 

y ---. |22,1* (long laps). ...|/Robt. Rodenkirchen. , | Hanover, N, H. Feb. 22, 1938 

REL 5 9s o BO SM AL 5c «als te y<8 .»-|Herbert MeKenley (F)| New York, N. Y July 2, 1946 

‘300 yards..... vt Poe ie Meee eas { A. Woodring....... Buffalo, N. Y. Feb. 11, 1922 

Loren Murchison...| Buffalo, N. Y .. .-|Feb. 17, 1922 

ADAG RTOS. 5. 6, j40 Sores sive see vine ns Herbert McKenley, (F)| Berkeley, Calif........... June 5, 1948 

440 yards. .... 46.3 s, (around turn) |Herbert McKenley, (F)| Berkeley, Calif........... June 28, 1947 

440 yards..... RRS ssh cxate veseieiee’ ocmiria Roy ‘Cochran: i.<.3..:: New York City......-... Mareh 25, 1942 

600 yards. .... | Nor ees A ea a ees Ben Eastman...,..... San Francisco, Calif....,.. April 1, 1983 

i) 1 m., 10,2.8.*....;..- { John Borican, ...... New York City.........++ March 8, 1941 

(ae P: f Hugh Short........ New: York City: i >:.-.i-vaa Feb. 6, 1943 

yards.....|1 m., 49.6s8,.,....... Elroy Robinson. ..... Randalls Island, N. Y.,...|July 11, 1937 

yards.:...|! m., 50.5 39,*........ John Borican........ New York City.........03 March 25, 1942 

/ : 1 m.47.8s.*(longlaps) |John Woodruff..,.... Hanover, N, H.........-- Mareh 14, 1940 

1,000 yards..,./2 m., 9.3 Chas. H. Fenske..,... Milwaukee, Wis........-- June —_2, 1939 

1,000 yards..._|2 m., 3.8 s.* John Borican,....... New York City........... March 11, 1939 

(320 yards.... 2 m., 58.7 8, Paul Moore,.... veto Pao Alto, Cality. <> ec. wanes April 17, 1940 

320 yards... .|9 John Borican-,...... New York City. ......65- Feb. 4, 1940 

1,320 yards....|3 John Borican........|Hanover. N. H.........+: March 14, 1940 

or sat ie Gunder Haegg (F),...|Cambriage, Mass. July 24, 1943 

4 -| William Hulse. ... .|Berea, O....... July 31, 1943 

Cn a 4 Gilbert. Dodds, ......| New York, N. Y Jan, 81,1948 

J mile........ 4 Glenn Cunningham,..| Hanover, N. H March 3, 1938 

2 mil ‘18 Gunder Haegg (F)...|Cincjnnati, O. Aug. 7, 1943 

8 .-/Donald R. Lash. . .| Princeton, N. ,-|June 13, 1936 
miles _|8 m. Em ..-|J. Gregory Rice. . +t Cleveland, :Ow.'s is fy ames March 26, 1943 i 
tiles AMM S oie a le a he to. ohn,0.0 J. Gregory Rice....,.|Travers Island, N. Y.,.... June 6, 1942 t 
3 miles 13 m., 45.7'8.*....... J. Gregory Rice...... New York City........... Feb. 28, 1942 | 
4 miles SPR oe Folge by Oe ae era Donald R, Lash,.....|East Lansing, Mich.,..,.. Nov. . 22, 1937 iY 
4 miles SAS i, 27.8 'a.*.. 02. William Ritola (F)....|New York City..........- Jan. 20, 1923 : 

19 m., 39.4 s.*...... G. YY. Bonhag. ei New York City...........| Feb, 5, 1910 

5 miles... Died BL SOS Benes wines Charles Pores. -...<2.. Great Lakes, Ill.......... Sept. 21, 1918 

5 miles Da ae, 24.86: % i. William Ritola (F)....|New York City.....:..... Jan. 17, 1925 

24° to., 59.4.8.%....../G, V. Bonhig.. +... New York City.........-. March 16, 1909 

6 miles........|90 m. 11.4s8......... Janusz Kusocinski....| Los Angeles, Calif........ July 31, 1932 

30 m., 43.4 8........./W. J. Kramer........ Cambridge, Mass......... June 8, 1912 

@ miles,.......|30 m., 244.%...50.... H.-Kolehmainen. (F)..|Buffalo, N. Y..........0+ Feb. 1, 1913 

: 5: One: 2 at lr G. V. Bonhag.,...... New York City's Guana Mareh 20, 1909 

7 miles........|95 M.,35.8s........ H. Kolehmainen (F)..| New York City........-.. Nov, 1, 1913 

36 m.y 8.8 s.......:.|Fred Faller. ........ Brooklyn, Nic Y. sj... es wee Oct. 25, 1919 

7 miles........|35 m., 36.2.s........]/H. Kolehmainen (F)..|Buffalo, N. Y......+..+.- Feb. 1, 1913 

35-m., 50.6.8.* 2.5.0.0. J. B. Bonhag........ New York City... ..|Mareh 20, 1909 

40 m., 48.8 s........|H. Kolehmainen (F)..| New York City. Noy. 1, 1913 

m., 47.3 s. .|Fred Faller........-.. Brooklyn, N. Y Oct. - 25, 1919 

m., 47.8 s. H. Kolehmainen (F)..| Buffalo, N. Y. Eeb. 1, 1913 

m., 00.6 s. H. Kolehmainen (F)..|Buffalo, N. Y. Feb, 1, 1913 

cot eae erecaam .|H. Kolehmainen (F)..| New York Cit . «| Nov. 1, 1913 

m. .6 8. .|Fred Faller.........- Brooklyn,.N.; Yicv ie stare Oct, 25, 1919 

m., 3.48.. .|H, Kolehmainen (F)..|New York Citiv. ss. wanes Nov. 1, 1913 

m. 458... “|Pred Faller.) 0)... 3.) Brooklyn; N.Y.) se). ce es Oct: 25, 1919 

m 6s.*....,...|H, Kolehmainen (F) ..| Buffalo, N. Y...........+- Feb, 1, 1913 

m 2G. ia eh ck opt Rust F OWARIDOE 4 tor ce o New York City..,.......- March 17, 1909 

m 3 yds.......|Albin Stenrons....... New York City........-.. May 26, 1925 

‘ m., 45.3 s....|Mikko Hietanen (F)..|New York, N. Y......... June 15, 1947 

m.,, 24, v... |Charles, Pores... 2... - New York City.........:. June 1, 1919 

m., 2 .|James Clark......... Celtic-Parky(Ni-Y.. sseteres Nov. 14, 1909 

m., .. -(M. Maloney. . .....+. New York City.........5. Jan. 8, 1909 

RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 

Jesse Owens.......|New York City........... lFeb. 23, 1935 

* Z son.......|New York City......... Feb, 23, 1935 

60 meters. ....|6.6 S.*.. wc. cece ones Ben Johnso: { Feb. 26, 1938 

Herbert Thompson. |New York City........--- ‘eb. » 1 9E 

Jesse Owens. ne ital ORI CASO TIL. os lepetepuecwie ete June 20, 1936 

100 meters. ...|10.2 s,........+- «e-+| ? Harold Davis,... .|Compton, Calif.,........- June 6, 1941 

Lloyd LaBeach....,|Fresno, Calif..........+.-. May 15, 1948 

{ Norwood Ewell. ... yan On ee PRES aa ie, f aoe 

oe Jie Ao" Be eae ea Robt. Rodenkirchen. .|Brooklyn, N. V......e095- Jan. i 

3 Maeers. 4 .|20.3 s, (straightaway) |Jesse Owens......... Ann Arbor, Mich..,...... May 25, 1935 

200 meters. ...|20.5 s, (slight curve) .|Roland Locke........ Lincoln, Neb. 23 Siva ..-|May 1, 1926 

* 200 meters. ...|20.9 s. (around turn) |Jack Welershauser.... Milwaukee, Wis... 34. .. |Jubky 8, 1937 

© QOO0 meters. )..|22.2 a8 yo. eee cee Theo. P, Ellison...... Brooklyn, N. Y. March 4, 1935 

300 meters, .../33.2&-....s:0---0:= GC. W. Padd Redlands, Calif, April 23, 1921 


| h OOK Co oan ee 
; 400 meters. >: 36 s.. ~***| Berbert McKenley (F) (Milwaukee, Wis..........Wuly 8, 1948 


2m. 


ters...|2 m., 26.4 ee Cai Oy: Ekalin ets 2 
oy S| REE? a pes 
3 m., 47.9 5. 
meters. ..|/3 m., 45.4 s. < 
Perk melons 5 m., 22.4's ae 
3,000 meters. ..|8 m., 18.9 ! 
3,000 meters. . Vs m., ae March 
: m., 27.4 s : 
4,000 meters. ,.|11 m., 30 March 17, 1925 
5,000 meters... 5 A spaces es eee Gat -. |Los Angeles, Calif. ........ af 
5.000 meters... m., -5 s.*.....| William a Shick 42 cca 
14 m., 30.9 s.. Donald R. Lash......|New York Gity........... 
8 Meters) 4,25 1., 44 6... .-....-.) We J. Kramer ©..°.). Celtic Park, N.Y". {2008 « 2, 
10,000 meters. ./30 m., 11.48 He 
31 m. Betis cee vrs ETOGIWELG. See's eo igs OPeSDO, RUE ons. eae 
WALKING 
rete iG a, 22.7. 8.8. Se. Henry H. Laskau....!New York, N. ¥.:... Pong ae 
RONG Hf. caus. in 2G IRS. Sense LEB. Murray. i 05, «5 New York City........0<- 27, 
Srenslon. 2c a see AF ae os eee G. H. Goulding (F) (New York City.....: bgt aes 18, 
2 miles,....... |13 m., 48.6 8... pitaok. Murray. con... . eS aah ah 18 
20 m., 49.8 s.*....../G. H. Goulding (F) erooklya Np Serf - ij 
erie Bek By, gsi ace ola ep es, MULE ON, ioe asaveve ew Yor eae Sissi 
8 m., 6.28.*.. 107; 1/G. H. Goulding (F).\:|Brooklyn, N. ¥2.22222/ ae 80; 19 
29 m., 40.8 s.. ../T, H, Armstrong, Jr..|New York City.....:....- 6, 18 
35 m., 48.4°8.*... 5:5 .|Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York City....3...... 28, 
MeN RO Scacrey sis, wip G. H. Goulding (F)...}/Neéw Brunswick, N, J 23, 
38 m., 5.8 s. . |W. H. Purdy. . ¥. New York City 22,’ 
43 m., 9.8 s.* ./Ugo Frigerio (F). 28, 
. 43 m., 28.4 . |G. H. Goulding (F) 23, 
45 m., 28 s. .|E. E. Merrill. .,. A i 5, 
. |50 m., 40.8 1G. H. Goulding ¢ . |New Brunswick, N. ee 
52 m., 51.6 -|Harry Hinkel....,... Forest Park, L. I. 3, 
(7 m., 1,437 R. F. Remer........- New York City... 24, 
. {1 h., 1 m., mB, Remer.. svc eae New York City... a 24, 
. |th., 10 m. ip {Bee Bh ROETLM nce ote chins Boston, Mass..... St Oc! 5, 
1 h., 17 m. (Hi. . Merrill. <5... 53. Boston, Mass. scenes 6, 
14 miles, 1. .. William Plant........ New York City...... eae 13, 
2 i, 2 m.; .|William Plant........ New York City.c. Swtisen be 13; 
3h., 8 m., (ep ECTS RE ret New York City........ e+e |Dec, “Sb, ) 
4h.,3m., ths COURTS whe cater New York City....:..:..; 5, 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
1,500 meters... |6 m., 7.3 s.*..3...... Henry Cleman (F)....)New York City........... Keb, Bae 
OE iS, 8 Ree as were Louis Welch. ........ Oston, Mass... 2. cut. cane Feb. 10, 19: 
8,000 meters... /12 m,, 49 s.*.,... eee ot Wie PISNE ii sncs.e Brooklyn, No Yo seas Feb. 13,1 
8,000 meters... |12 m., 56.4 s.....5 William Plant........ Philadelphia; Pac: . ceo June 26, 1920 
4,000 meters... }/17m., 39.8 s.*....... Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York City’, disk. ee ‘ arch 28, 19) 
17'm., 51.2.8.*....,..|J. B. Pearman.,..... New York City. is nocae oe March 14, 19) 
6,000 meters... |21 m., 50.6 s.*....,.(William Plant........)New York City........... Feb. oe 
5,000 meters... |22 m., 56.8 s6......,./H Hinkel.........|Milwaukee, Wis. 0.03.3... June. 30,1 
7,000 meters... |31-m., 16.6 s,*. ..|Ugo Frigerio (F).....)New York City..........4 March 28, 1925 
8,000 meters... |35 m., 35.6 s.*. .»|Ugo Frigerio f -seas coe March 28, 19 
9,000 meters, .. a0 m., 10.8 8.*. ~.|Ugo Frigerio (F).....)|New York City........... arch 28, 19 
10,000 meters... |44 m., 38 s.* -.|Ugo Bes CB) oo NEW York Citys. oa. cece March 28,1925” 
10,000 meters,. |47 m., 5 s....... Soot bdn ee. EINK! Visca |LOMKOMS, No 3... ceo 2 nee Nov. _2,.1926% 
15 Kilos....... [i h., i4 m., 36 8.2: /)|John Knackstedt ttseeelNov. 18) 1934 


: , lhgow 
ee ree 
greene eens 
tere eee 


‘York City Biggin 4 


tee beeen 


3 paves INOW 


RELAY RACING 
(Long track—More than 220 yards per lap) 


400 meters (4x100)—40s. United States Team 
(Robert Kiesel, Emmett Toppino, Hector Dyer, 
Frank Wykoff), Los Angeles, Aug. 7, 1932. 

440 yards (4x110)—40.5s. University of Southern 
California (Leland LaFond, William C. Anderson, 
Panera Adrian Talley), Fresno, Calif., May 

800 meters (4x200)—Im. 24.8s. University of 
Southern California (Draper, Fitch, Abbott, Par- 
sons), Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934, 

880 yards (4x220)—1m. 24s. Univ. of Southern 
California (Patton, Stocks, Pasquale, Frazier), 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 20, 1949. 

1000 meters medley relay (100, 200, 300, 400)— 
Im. 56.1s. New York A .C. (Willard Allen, John 
Kunitzky, Milton Flewellin, James McPoland), New 
York City, July_9, 1935. *(400, 100, 200, 300)— 
Im. 59.7s. New York Curb Exchange A. A, (James 
Herbert, Harry Hoffman, Edward O’Sullivan, 
George Dee), New York City, Feb. 27, 1937. 

1060 yards sprint medley (440, 100, 220, 300)— 
*Im, 54,1s. Fordham University A. A. (John 
Campbell, William Schwarz, Raymond Fallon, 
Francis Keane), New York City, Jan. 24, 1942, 

1600 meters (4x400)—3m.- 8.2s. United States 
Team (Ivan Fuqua, Ed Ablowich, Warl D. Warner, 
William A. Carr), Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 7, 


1932. 
University. of Cali- 


1 mile (4x440)—3m. 9.4s. 
fornia (John Reese, F. A. Froom, Clarence Barnes, 
Gio Klemmer), Los Angeles, Calif.,. June 17, 


*Indicates indoor record on tracks not more than 


2 ies AS eee rg = 34.5s. 
ornia (John Reese, Grover Klemmer, Di 
Clarence Barnes), Los Angeles, May Sa Fier 
*im. 33.9s.—Seton Hall College (Anthony Luciano, 
Fletcher, Chet Lipski), New 


University of Calj- 


1,500) — 
Hanan 
18.88 Ni 

ank Cotter, 
City 


rsity (F: Te 
Francis, Jared Fangboner, Joe Gares Leslie woes 


MitchelJ), New York City; Feb. 22, 1941 


HURDLE RACING 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*%.1s, 
son Dillard, New York City, March 2 
2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*6.8s., Medill Ga 


70 yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—8.4s., - 
Tolmich, New York Gity, Mar. 31, 1940" Bix ap 


220 yards per lap unless otherwise noted, — 


eee = Robert Bian Shean 


15, 
ards: Ten — ft. 6 in. hi —13,6s. 
Ay" » Kans., 
D meters: ‘Ten 3 
att, See aes ane 
Lidman (Sweden), Davievitle 
nT, 1945. *15.8s., Sol Furth, Brooklyn, N 


ie June 8 1940; 
Utah, ung 31, 1947. 
yards: ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.3s., Harri- 
ped, Salt Lake City. Utah, June 21, 1947, 
—23s. Harrison Dillard, Minneapol is, 
5 San 22, 1946. 
- . hurdles—51.1s., Charles 
June 25, 1949. 
Roy 


STEEPLECHASE 


3,000 meters—9m. 8.2s., Harold Manning, Ran- 
- aati Island, N. Y. July 12, 1936. 
meters—*8m. , Thomas Deckard, New 
--York City, Feb. 27, 1937. 
: iS .2s., Tom Deckard, New Orleans, 
a 1939. *9m. 35. 4s., Joseph P. McClus- 
key, New Your N. ¥., Feb. 22, 1941, 


JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 


_ Standing high oa ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- 
Travers Island, Y., June 14, 1913. *5 ft. 
in. Harold M. cde St. Louis, Mo., April 


h jump—é6 ft. 11 in., Les Steers, Los 
. June 17, 1941. Board take-offi— 
} it. $14 in., Ed Burke, New York City, Feb., 
) 27, 1937. Dirt take-off—*é6 ft. 934 in., Melvin 
Walker, Indianapolis, Ind., March 20, 1937. 
ts Standing broad jump—it ft. 43% in., Ray C. 
i ~ Ewry, St. Louis, Aug. 1904, 
¢ Running broad Winican tt. 814 in., Jesse 
_ Owens, Ann Arbor,-Mich., May 25, 1935, *25 ft. 
9 in.; Jesse Owens, New York City, Feb. 23, 1935. 
Running, hop step and jump—51 ft. 4 in., 
i Nambu (Japan). Los Angeles, Calif., 
4, 1932. 50 ft. tits in., Billy Brown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 29, 4941" 


POLE VAULT 


For height—15 ft. 784 in., Cornelius Warmer- 
‘dam, Modesto, Calif., May 23 1942, *15 ft, 81% in., 


Seurce: Hermann Helms, 


Argentine Championship, Buenos Aires—Miguel 
Najdorf, Buenos Aires, 2014-115. (Won match with 
‘Julio Bolbochan, 51-415.) 


Argentine-Spain (by radio) — ‘Argentina 13, 
“Spain 2. 
Beverwi International, The Netherlands—H. 
Donner, Germany, 7-2. 


Bled International, Bled, Yugoslavia—Miguel 
Najdorf, Buenos Aires, 1044 =314 14 

Brazil Championship, Rio de J janéiro—Dr. Walter 
Cruz, 17-4. 
‘ ieee sr P.D. College League, New York—Colum- 

Sosinerciai Chess League, New York, N. Y.—In- 
vestment Bankers, 1245-215. 

Euwe-Pirce Match, AmSterdam—Tied, 2-2. 

Hastings International, Hastings, -England— 
Laszlo Szabo, Hungary, 8-1 

Intercollegiate League Championship (Individ- 
ual), New Brunswick, N. J.—Paul Luther Dietz, 
University of Pittsburgh, 

International Team Tournament, 
Wugoslavia—Yugoslavia, 4512-1415 

Manhattan Chess Club Championship; New York, 
WN. Y.—Arnold S. Denker and George Shainswit, 
both New York, N. Y., tied, 742-312. 


Dubrovnik, 


(omega way) <a Afcsanerdamke hides 


For ft. 2 Pi; amis, 
York Olty, Oct. 41, 10. Ae ae 
THROWING 16-LB. biraamper 
4 Tet, t eee handle) 1 nie 
Bese hrown from 47-foot caret tag tt, 2 

yan, Celtic Park, N, ¥., Aug. 17, 191 


oe 16-LB. SHOT 


58 ft. 3g in., Charles Fonville, Lawr Kans., 
April 17, 1948. 6 ft. 1094 in, Charles Fonville, 
Ann A rbor, Feb. 22, 1948 (under outdoor 
conditions). ase t ft. 444 in., Al Blozis, Cleveland, 
Dent: Oe ee hands, th toe f 

ght and le ani wi board—91 ft. 
1015 in. (right hand, 50 ft. 6 in.; left hand, 41 ft. 
415 in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland, Calif., June 2. 
1912, Without toe board—91 ft, 10 he right hand 
49 ft. 10,in.; left hand, 42 ft.), Ralph , Amer- 
ican League Park, New York City, Gate ce 1912. 


‘THROWING. WEIGHTS 

56-lb. weight for distance, thrown wit) 
hands from a 7-ft. cirele, wilde follow: 3 
in., Francis J. Berst, Buffalo, ae 

d6-lb' weight for height 4 ft. “1H, in 
yan, San Francisco, Calif., een. 

35-Ib. mene for ve OE 
James H. Scholtz, New York, N. Y., Feb. 


p49. Suen THE DISCUS 
Bes gi? 4 ee: 645 oz. From 8 ft, 214 in. cirele— 
234 i scagbert E. Fitch, Minneapolis. 
Minn” June 8 


1946, 
Right and left hands, from 8 ft. OMe, in, circle— 
252 ft. 876 in.; (right hand, 156 ft. 13g in.; left 
James Duncan, Celtic Park 


both 
G 


pans. 96 ft. 746 As, ; 
L. I., May 27, 1912 


THROWING THE JAVELIN 


Javelin, 248 ft. 10 re Se A, Seymour, Br 
eoln, Nebr., July 5, 1947 


ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 

7,499 points—F. C. Thompson, Princeton, N, J., 
June 5, 1913. DECATHLON 

9,880 points—Glenn Morris, 


June 26-27, 1936. 
PENTATHLON 
ore points—Robert Clark, Hureka, Calif., June 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Chess Winners in 1950 


Publisher, American Chess Bulletin 


Mar del Plata International, Rees 
zar Gligoric, Yugoslavia, 1145 

Fela pe Chess Ciub Championship, New York, 
N. Y.—Larry Evans, New York, N. 16-2. 

Metropolitan Chess Dee saaiaiettons Chess 
Club, New York, N. Y., 7-0. 

National Junior Championship, Milwaukee, Wis, 
—James Cross, Glendale, Calif., 8- 

National Open Championship, Detroit. Mich.— 
Arthur B. Bisguier, New York, N. Y., 915-215. 

National Speed Championship, Detroit, Mich.— 
Larry Evans, New York, N. 
Cig -Yugoslavia (by 

vrata 

New York State Championship, Binghamton, 
N. Y.—Eliot Hearst, New York, N. Y., 745-115 

Southsea International, Southsea, England— 
Arthur Bisguier, New York, N. Y.;"and Dr. S. T, 
Tartakower, France, tied, W152i, 

Warsaw international Warsaw, Poland—Paul 
Keres, U.S.S.R., 1449-415 

Women’s World Championship, shone U.S.S.R. 
—Ludmilla Rudenko, U.S.S.R., 149-34 

World Challengers’ ST Budapest, Hun- 


, b- 
radio) —Yugoslayia, 


gary—Isaac_ Boleslavsky, SR. and avid 
Bronstein, U.S.S.R., tied, US: 6 Playoff; avid 
Bronstein, 712-642. 


World Chess Champions 


1851-58 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
4858-62. Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 


1866-94 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 
7894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, ‘Germany 
1921-27 Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 


{1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.S.5.R 
1935-37 Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, Neth. 
1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.S.S.R 
1946-47 (Vacant) 

1948-50. Mikhail Botvinnik, U.S.S.R. 


HUNTER BAGS BEAR, ELK AND DEER IN 30 MINUTES 


Aubrey Springer filled his 1950 big game quota in a half hour 


Y -pound bear, a 700-lb. elk which came 
Sees eactie seventy All the game was bagged within 200 yards of his truck, 


bear, and finally a seven-point buck deer. 


near Craig, Colo., Oct. 15, when he 
in sight while he was skinning the 


REGS AR cS vce « 


100 yds., aoe (heat). . 
eA yd. hurdles 


100 yd. hurdles. :.. 
1200 yds. relay..... 


440 yd. relay....... 
704 yd, relay, ae 
880 yd. relay 

880 yd. a 130 ‘Ib. 
880.¥d. relay, midget 
eat relay 


Public Sects ‘Athletic League of Ne 


By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority — 
thletic League of New York | 


program 
Madison Square Garden and | 
meets every year. 


urchin, Harris. 
{ foe ier rae ee Ne 


Rtondstieees Boys’ High. .% ./...thate uns sein 
pan Eastern District. H. S.. 0... 5 5.5 20605 
Engels, Commercial. . 
ison, DeWitt Clinto: 
ledman, New Utrecht 
McDonnell, Morris... 
John Taylor, DeWitt Clinton. 
Boys’ High (James Mullins, Morris Singieton, ‘Ansley 
Holmes, Al Canty). 


0:50.6.. 
.(1:24.6.. 
1:41.2 
1:40.4. 
1:49.8 
RO 5 ay 5: ww] Che: Wi 
8:40.7 


Gillman, Levin) . 
Salmon)e 
eee Lakow 


: vinson, 
.|Boys (Bryce, Jones, "Packner, 
A New Utrecht (Fennelli, Katz, 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1950—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 


High School Outdoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder Year 
BORUGEa ovinveats one 0:05.6. . «| FOSBUD, ‘BOYS: weiss cisb.5 5 cee, cae SIRES ell yee nee 904 
OOF OS re mics \isiscce = ¢ 0:09.6.. . . Bussey, Stuyvesant... 4 cincles . eo bwi eeu det ae ee 1923 
TOR GAB IDs Sona s's O10.5.......4. | Ryder, Manunbl Pratning oo. oo. os. . ca on eee 1922 
TONS oe eacasalh viele 0:10.5. . : Papen, noe Utrecht... 20.05...5,2.% sek oulesten pene 1943 
GNulty, EXPasMUS ..0.b. G ad levis ne coe + cam pe ee 
220 yds., JP........ 0:23.6., { Taylor, Boye, + i sy-ic5.-«xcan ae heh cee 1o08 
DA MOS OE. iisieeivis.c 0:21.6.. .|Jim Conaway, Boys’ High.......:..... dg, ae Pgh Pee ..» {1948 
MAGIA Ler, 8 EOF aes ey Gasparola, Brygnt......... 0s: .+ sacks ~+]1939 
880 yds... “ r Rosner, New Utrecht «sic iesesiocen ct tial e oon 926 
1,000 yds Williams, Stuyvesant... ..-.... ccc e.csenh on in ae 1938 
RAG an Bc 5 ack Mac Mitchell, George Washington 1938 
120 yds. high hurdles .|McCaffrey, Evander Childs...... 1989 
220 yd. low hurdles Bison Stuyvesant Net Te Oe ee . | 193: 
200 yd. relay....... New Utrecht (Gerston, Sabatelle, V 19: 
1200 yd. relay...:.. Haaren (Vaughn, Morton, Atkinson, McCalla)...... .| 1947 
MuUl@ TEIBY ok cases Monroe (Fogel, Share, Lazarus, Wapnaisch).....__. 1928 
High Jump...5..... ..|Byrnes, New Utrecht. ...........: 1986 
Broad jump........ jo |(Andusky, New. Utredht. sss too nen ammeenee ae 1929 
12 Ib. shot put..... :|Paul Ouffart, ‘Stuyvesant... sen bass uc, Sane ee 1948 
Pole vault......,.. Preas,-Chygs . se bs: sis satee ote wets cole ae 1938 
Discus 130 ft. 3 in... .|Finnegan, Manual Training. . CoS on 
440 va: relay 120 Ib. : 
ARAR «reich scales 0:0 3 DAS de 
880 a relay, Fr,...)1:34.6... a 
880 yd. reay, Sr... .|1:32.8 
Cross cou'ry, 2% mi.|11:35.4........ Hillman, Bayside 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1950—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 


Champions in Other School Sports, 1950* 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BASEBALL—George Washington. 
BASKETBALL—Commerce. 
GOLF—Brooklyn Tech. 

HANDBALL—De Witt Clinton, 

ICK HOCKEY—Manual Training, Brooklyn, 
TENNIS—De Witt Clinton. 
FENCING—Stuyvesant. 
SOCCER—Cleveland. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BASEBALL—The William Cowper, Queens, 
BASKETBALL—The Samuel Huntington, Queens, 
HANDBALL—Winthrop. Brooklyn. 


VOCATIONAL HIGH 
BASEBALL—Samuel Gompers. 
HANDBALL—Chelsea, Manhattan, 
SWIMMING—East New York, Brooklyn. 
INDOOR TRACK—Brcoklyn Auto. 
OUTDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 
BASKETBALL—Woodrow Wilson, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


BASEBALL—Bronx, P. S. 89; Brook] y 
Queens, P. S. 151; Richmond Ps 34 a pate 
BASKETBALL Brooklyn tog 
109; Bronx, P. 5. 70; 


SCHOOL 


44; eens, Mo 
ticditonds" Seg, * 


due to curtailment of extracurricular activities, 


*A number of school sports finals remained incomplete at the end of the seca 1949- -1950 semester 


a 3 J+ SRR ee 


_High School Indoor Swimming Records 


‘older 
.|Robert Halbauer, renee tS etek 


Eugene ee Evander Childs.) 52-2; 1G 
.|Reggie Feltham, Andrew Jackson.........-...c.00sseeeee 
ee “|Bernard Kahn ir scr ewagetes?: B ractpnee 


--+++--/2300.5.,.,.....) Stuyvesant. Sodietson, Shields, Lecknowitz, Wago..... 


BS 2:41 Stuyvesant, Crossman, uate Knowles 
i Giebel, Gitar io wink a bulicie 9: e'lp, piers. Sie,:s)ae 6 jake Nit era Soe 


High School Indoor Skating Records 


Record Holder ear 


4. .|Burton, Bryant... 1932 

6 Desatnek, Erasmus 1933 

8 McCann, Bryant. . 1933 

4 ..|Cremin, DeWitt Clinton 1907 

Bate es Ras Rein, Stuyvesant 1922 

2 s 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 

Event Record Holder Year 

a Quigley, ‘De La Salles... ica). 55 0 2k oe ee 1939 
te DEMABS 2-3 o ciowera sows PEDO. sss -A@olins; Brook PTC. « ....6.cc.ev «6 ish to gipet atthe en aa 1931 
ba : Minvegan “Sh AWS i. ic. asa ea. ee ae 2 ee 1933 
BPs ya sie's 0:21.2.... |... .;.|Vernon Dixon, Bishop Loughlin. ....055...5 ¢<<r.s5 0a ee eee 

23 20 eae high hurdies|0:16.2.....,.. William Drew, Bishop Loughlin..,.......,.......+: Vee | 1942 
20 yd. low hurdles. |0:24.8......... ee. iy ane Gig OES EAU ssp Seog ae eee a Ree bss 

= gs, La 1s Wi w.S can Sicoy' as dy.n'01 9) 60. whe’ som erm pe Rese enn ae 1928 

; 440 yds...-.... ++ +}/0:50.2........ { Ronald Lucas, ovghlin aii etiek neces eae venue} 1949 
: 4 ee 1;59.4. ....:..|I'qm Lindgren, Cardinal Hayes... . 00.05: 000es sede ed 1948 
Oyd, relay. ....... SAME oieas es Awl Hallows (Gallagher, Halil, Armstrong, Iracey)......... 1950 

’ One mile. 4:29 { Mociair, Manhattan Frep........... Ws eehad Figs eee ane 1939 
weinee |. Lawrence Schmidt, Bishop Loughlin.............- ea 1942 
‘Mile relay........ Eee Ses vis, Sate St. Spe iete (Parley, Lutz, Carver, Falls). ......-...-0- 1942 
mile relay. . + /8:15.9.../ 10). |/La Salle (Paturzo, Disque, Newman, Waters) ,| 1947 
road jump 22 ft. 5in ..|Lundell, Manhattan Prep. 1933 

‘h jump 6 ft. 14 in,.....|John Rogan, Cardinal Hayes. 1950 

12 Ib. shot. 55 ft. 9in.....|Maurier. St. Johns Prep...... 1933 
‘ole vault . 11 ft. 2% in...|Frank Tripodi, Bishop Loughli 1950 
iseus. . . 123 ft. 6 in, |. .|Mt. St. Michael, Peter Frasca. -.| 1947 
Javelin..... ‘1173 ft. 634 in. _|Harry Stettino, Mt. St. Michael... . 2.203220. elec eves 1949 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 195¢—Cardinal Hayes, 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder Year 
f re oe ate dialece ¢o)4 9 ¢ #-¥SSt§. AldS EP ear a Ran aa tan 
- ‘ames Ryan, Cardinal Hayes. :.. <2. .2. «scp 2 le ereisleky f 

7 gi la eae eo i SAR aoe | James Crowley, Lough! an wjtre were s: ay eldie ie aIaed hae ee 1947 

(douis. Andrade, Rice H. 8... 657.030 cane ..| 1950 

ROI LIBS 305 0:6 soso es ee rar es Cotton, Ba Sallie i. 6 5c). eo ee 1932 

OURS 6 sigieeice ns = CT | eae Rae ee Hartley, St. John’s Prep. . 1941 

met EB ole 0 acy sks’ 0;23.1........|/Maloney, St, John’s Prep. 1930 

MAG VOB. 3 ecu i 0:50.4..,,..../Quigley, La Salle........ 1938 

880 yds....... Ska tee ..|Loughlin, Patrick O’Brien... 1947 

880 pa. relay. -11:36.6.. ..|Loughlin (Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, 1941 

One mile. eae oem .|Baumann, Loughlin .| 1942 

One mile relay. 3:32.3.. ..|St. Augustines (Higginson, Siggins, Kelly, O'Hare) . sees} 1950 

2 mile relay. . ag hea . .|Bishop Tougass (Colemaa, Joy, Byrne, English).......... 1950 

High jump... 6 ft. 34 in McCort,, La SaltOn... als sic ie.e ale ake@ > acs nce oe watele ts Dee 1937 

12 tb. shot... (153 ft. 3% in.. ‘|Suilivan, Aty John's Prep ise. Fo aes ok $a ee 1932 

SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1950—Loughiin. % 
* ° s e 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 

Event Record Holder Year 

40 yds., free........ see Se OSbOr St) PPRDOIS Cos S88. « aiaye dee eke afore: les eis a ecauala ieee aateee 1939 

40 yds., back....... 0-22:4- 7... «| Barlle, St; Brancisi i: <2 s «| .s2.30"6 rae 1935 

60.yds., breast..... 0:37.6 Reinhardt, Loughlin...... Gre 1937 

100 yds., BES hav acu 1:09.7 Bob Berke, All Hallows. 1947 

100 yds., ose Sea 0:54.4 Donohue, St. John's.... 1942 

monde, 1Tee. 2... o. P22"... ol irwin, Loughlin ieee eae 24 1946 

#20 yd. ede ee relay |1: i 2 ae ‘|St. Francis (Lewis, Newton, k RUM)... ovate 1939 
150 yd. medley... ..'1:2 Fordham Prep (Monks, Daley, Carter). CORT: | 3 ele .' 1947 z 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, ee diasto 


€atholic School Champions in 1 Other Sports, 1950 


cape ag a BASKETBALL—St. John’s 
| CEOSS COUNTRY- Bishop Loughlin HANDBALL-—Power Memorial, 


eters, brosd jump, shot high jump, 400 meters, 
savelin and 1900 meters.) ne 


Ses ; ; f Affiliation : haa |. 


eee te eee eee eee e | UEIVETSILY OL ANCUIASRG. . 1-5 + 


‘|Haskell Institute... .. Sete, oes RR TRE 
en ahr (one day)..... trae Aue Sra aid hexane 
Kansas Ci . 


Robert. Clark ......cc.e000- Praneiseo. .3...54.206s 
Glenn MOr4ris...s..0+.ee> .|Unattached, Simla, Colo............4: 
Not held. 

Joseph Scott. ..........0-0 

Joseph Scott. 5 


New York University... ......0c+.+++s pain Mind ee 
nS rs Unattached, Tulare, Calif. 222220222 l villi ile 
AE i Unattached, Tulare, Calif. ~ . o's. 5-5 eae eee 
7 SA Seas Unattached, Tulare, CALE oa. sinc) ae te ae 


*New scoring system 


PENTATHLON 
(Broad jump, discus, javelin, 200 meters and 1,500 meters.) 
Year Champion Affiliation Points 
—————__—_— — 

*1929 |Paul Courtois.............. or Worle A. ©)..). dav elcs bs 6 '< oc, Gee 
1930 |Bernard E, Pceitnmce Sa ebetd see HY ADIT STIRS oid cel tlhe w clove scene a 
1931 |James A. Bausch........... are CHAOS. ea «cee s Slee se ce ae 
1932 |Not held. 

1933 |Eulace Peacock.........:.. Shore A. ‘3 (New Jersey} 

1934 |Bulace Peacock............. Ts A.C AN Jersey 

19385 |Clyde Coffman............. Kansas City Che 2 0h... Aap isiowieinnges SN 

1986 |Arkie Trento... :../Shore A. C. Vinee Jersey) 

1987 |Bulace Peacock .|Temple University............. 


Shore A. C., Elberon, New Jersey 


1940 |Harry March Washington ray 

1941 |John Borican Asbury Park A. C... 6...-s 

1942 |Not held. 

1943 |Eulace Peacock...... wieiniaxe ove U. 8. C. G., Manhattan Beach, New York. 

1944 |Eulace Peacock............. Un 8 QUGi, New Vorkic sas oncccn-2 Sener 

1945 j|Bulace Peacock............. U.8.,.C. Gi, New Mork -..50) ..20. sea eee 

1946 |Charles BE. Beaudry......... Marquette Club, Milwaukee 

Pie OOHE MOEN G4 o\s.s.0 0-0 + = ay 0'e 0 Baltimore Q. T. and F. C 

1948 |Russell Thomas............ WOSUEGUER, “PS. 5: vin ab > tov ae © or pc Une ae 

SO UNV IND UR EROBA ss sibe 5. aca ues Baldwin-Wallace College, ereN Ohio 

ROGGs S| WUD Gr ROSS. was ee eh ee Baldwin-Wallace........... 
Walking, Cross-Country Runs and aration in 1950 ) 

NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS : 

Event Distance Winner Time ~ Site Date 


~jgoun Kelley, Boston, Mass, .. .|2:45:55.3) Yonkers, N. Y..|M 
Jesse Van Zandt, Boston A.A. .|1:30:04.6 Rone Beach, a e 


OTHER CROSS-COUNTRY RUNS AND MARATHONS 


Event Distance Winner Time Site Date 
r har Veterans 15 iri Fohaticell Bi 
Bada ce ce ton eReadtn pate miles......../John Kelley, Boston, Mass....|1:26:26 |Ham 
Boston AA. aia 26 mi, 385 yd H Ki 5 ae 
eee nts wale iaie m yds. am Kee Yong, Korea.......|3 :32:39.0)Boston, M 
Fall River road race. |20 sant Mpa a mi.) Jesse Van Zandt, Boston, A. C.}68:32.0 |Fall River Mae eee 4 
Grout Memorial x-cty.|/2.2 miles....... Bob Kubie, Bishop Loughlin. . 11:28.0 Schenectady, 
Metropolitan rita. aa ee INVOYuneas -../Oct. 14 
GOW. X=C6Y.. he ss HIMLOR Sots enous cic. ¢ am Lucas, Manhattan. ../26:01.6 |New York, 
Heptagonal x-city..../5 miles......... Richard Shea, Arm Ty. Ae Rae 24:54.2 |New ork! NY Y. Noe io 
eee ae Xoty. os tt pietentition Hee Cansingham, ai Joseph’s|22:05.0 |Allentown, Pa,..|Noy. » 
rivate Schools x-cty WAWES Spies enr er, Poly Prep...... 13:26.0..|Ne 
West. Conf. x-cty....|4 miles ealehanustN ee Don Mckwen, Michigan: team, pia ies No KG Nove 
P 1 OS haem Bete cea yy conf CoC Jo. 134. 
Sr oh aa 19:34.1. |Chicago, Ill... .. Nov. 17 
TIGIRFOD Rs ees cea 2% miles......4 Fred Abington, Chatham H. 8./13:48.8 |/South Orange, 
Saag aes Nov. 18 
IC4A X-cty p26 .4.0 5% (8:01) (Cr ae Richard Shea, Army......... 25:21.4., 
N.C.A A, x-¢ty...... 4 mileg, i... +. + Herb Seer Kansas; team, New York, No. ae 
Pent SEAtG.. .. icsgeen eee 20:31.7 |East Lansing, 
Mich 222 sone Noy. 2 


Nat. A.A,U x-clty [6 miles - . ~ |Browning Ross, Penn A.C, ’, ° |31:24.0 Bostgn, "Mass, . | -|Noy. 2 


e. 


Cs 


3 100 meters—1, Bragg 


_ Morgan State; e 


rf, 


Senior Division 

Morgan State; 2, La Beach, 

Circle A.C.; 3, Tyler, Morgan State, ‘vime 0104, 
200 meters—i1, Tyler, Morgan State; Pi Bragg, 

La Beach, Circle A. C. Time— 


“400 pea Rhoden, Morgan State; 2, Mc- 
Kenley. erene ‘Street Boys Ass’ n.; 3, Cox, Rice 
"Institute. 'ime—0:46.5, 

800 ace Whitfield, Grand Street Boys; 2, 
“Brown, Morgan State; 3, Browne, N. Y. Pioneer 
Club. Time—1:51.8. 


1,500 meters—i, Twomey, Illinois A. C.; 2, New- 
comb, Los Angeles A, C.; 3, Holmberg, “Univ. of 
’ Tennessee. Time—3:51.3. 

5,000 meters—1, Wilt, New York A. C.; 2, Hart, 
eet Track and Field Club, Philadelphia; 3, 
ae mee San Francisco Olympic Club. Time— 


10,000 meters—1, 
Black, Rhode Island State; 3 
Time—32. 44.3. 
110-meter hurdles—1, Attlesey, Los Angeles A. C.; 
2, Gehrdes, Penn State; 3, Fleming, Notre Dame, 
-Time—0:13.6 (new world record). 
j 0-meter low hurdles—1, Hioming, Notre Dame; 
ryan, San Francisco Olympic one 3, Badar, 
Michigan Normal College. Time—0:2. 
400-meter hurdles—1, Moore, New eatd ALC 3 
Halderman, Los Angeles A. C.; 3, Rouch, Warin- 
anco A. C. Time—0:53.6. 
3,000-meter steeplechase—1, Druetzler, Michigan 


oe a Penh A. C:-2, 
, Escoto, unattached. 


» State; 2, Stone, Shanahan Catholic Club, Philadel- 


‘phia; 3, Ross, Penn A, C. Time—9;33.6. 


8,000-meter walk—1, Laskau, Maccabi A, 2; 
Terry, Police Sports Ass’n., New York; 3, Rotraba’ 
_ Police Sports Ass’n. Time—13:09.6 


Broad oe mp—1l, Holland, Northwestern. Univ., 
25 feet 9 inches; 2, Biffie, Denver Univ., 25 feet 
14 inches; 3, Hoskins, Kansas State, 24 feet 
1034 inches. 

Wop-step-and-jump—1, 
Olympic Club, 47 feet 11 inches; 2, 
Northeastern Univ., 47 feet 2 inches; 3, 
Kansas State, 45 feet 91g inches. 

High jump—1 (tie), Heintzman, Bradley; Albrit- 
ton, unattached; Severns, Kansas State; Razzeto, 
Los Angeles A. C., 6 feet 514 inches; 5 (tie), Bird- 


‘Bryan, San Francisco 
Mazzocca, 
Danielson, 


' song, Tennessee State; Webb, New York Pioneer 


Club, 6 feet 44% inches. 

Pole vault—1, Richards, Illinois A. C., 14 feet 
8 inches; 2 (tie), Rasmussen, Multnomah A. C.; 
Mattos, San Francisco Olympic Club; Smith, Los 
Angeles A. C., 14 feet. 

56-Ib. weight—1, Berst, New York A. C., 38 feet 
a es inches; 2, Bane, unattached, 37 feet 612; 
ontgomery, San Francisco, 36 feet 1 inch. 


Diseus—1, Gordien, San Francisco olymric. Club, 
172 feet 21 inches; 2, Fuchs, New York A. 168 
feet 11 inches; 3, "Doyle, Univ. of ane 163 
feet 8% inches. 

Javelin—i, Seymour, Los Angeles A. C., 228 
feet 107% inches; 2; Miller, Shanahan Catholic ‘Club, 
219 feet 61% inches; 3, Roseme, San Francisco Olym- 
pic Club, 213 feet "1136 inches. 

Point score—1, San Francisco Olympic Club, 
79753 2, New York A. C., 719; 3, Los Angeles A. C., 


5745, Junior Division 


Galliday, Chicago C.Y.O.; 


meters—1, 
ae f 3, Coffey, Chicago C. 


Bragg, Morgan State; 
Time—0:10.6. 


, 


Ho’ 
xO. 


“Sporting Events—Track and Field Id Championships 


875 


= 


"62nd Annual A.A.U. Track and Field ¢ Championships 


College Park, Md., rs 23-24, 1950: 


200 meters—l, Bragg, Morgan State; 2,: Cox 
Rice Institute: 3, Kreivzberg. Collegiate “Prack 
Field Club, Philadelphia. Time—0:21.3 


400 meters—1, Thompson, N, ene Pioreen Club; 
2, Labeach, Morgan State; 3, Cunningham, N. Y. 
Pioneer Club. Time—0:49/1 


4. 


800 meters—1, Jacobs, Univ. of Oklahoma; 2, 
Conrardy, Chicago C.Y.O.; 3, Mullen, College 
Track and Field Club. Time—1:52.9. 


1,500 meters—1, Ellis, N. Y. Pioneer Club; 2, 
Brown, Morgan State; 3, Perritt, Warinanco A. C) 
Time—3:55.6. 


5,000 meters—1, Semper, ge of Kansas; 2, 
Johnson, N, Y. Pioneer Club; 3, Pittis, Warinanco 
. C. Time—15:28.2. 


10, 000 meters—1, Escoto, unattached; Schoef- 
fler, New York A, C.; 3, Sapienza, Boston A. A. 
Time—33: 58.6. 


3,000-meter walk—1,, Forrester, Police Sports 
Ass’n.; 2, Chichura, Polish Falcons, Linden, N. J. 
3, Talent, Police Sports Ass’n, Time—14:58,3, 


3; 000-meter steeplechase—1, Shanks, Warinanco 
2, Coulter, N. Y. Pioneer Club; 3, Bates, 
Fort Brage, N. C. Time—9:43.04. 


110-meter hurdles—l1, Grieve, Bradley; 2, vee 
Auliffe, unattached; 3, Leming, Texas A&M. 


200-meter hurdles—1, Gourdine, N. Y. Pioneer 
Club; 2, Grieve, Bradley; 3, Hamilton, Miami Univ. 
of Ohio. Time—0:24.2. 


400-meter hurdles—1, Devinney, Univ. of Kansas; 
2, Smith, Carver Community Center, Kokomo, 
Ind.; 3, Taylor, Oklahoma A&M, Time—0:53.1, 


Hop-step-and-jump—1, Udisky, Police Sports 
Ass’n., 46 feet 3g inch; 2, DRO Northeastern 
Univ., 45 feet 858 inches; 3 » Esko, Police Sports 
Ass’n., 45 feet 134 inches. 


High jump—1, Hall, Univ. of Florida, 6 feet 456 
inches; 2, (tie), Birdsong, ‘Tennessee State; Eh- 
inger, Collegiate Track and Field Club; Elliott, 
Multnomah A. C.; Webb, N. Y. Pioneer Club; 
Cooke, N. Y. Pioneer Club; Fields, N. Y. Pioneer 
Club, 6 feet 234 inches, 

Broad jump—1, Knight, Kentucky State, 24 feet 

% inches; 2, Shaw, N. Y. Pioneer Club, 23 feet 
af inches; 3, Danielson, Kansas ate, 23 feet 
738 inches. 


Pole vault—1 (tie), 
Hillyard, Baldwin- Wallace; 
13 feet. 

Shot put—1, Ker, San Francisco Olympie Club, 
53 feet 734 inches (new junior record); 2, Anderson, 
Univ. of Indiana, 51 feet 814 inches; 3, Roberson, 
Univ. of Indiana, 49 feet 734 inches. 

56-lb. weight—1, Bane, unattached, 33 feet 1 
inch; 2, Backus, unattached, 31 feet 6 inches; 3, 
Costello, Police Sports Ass’n., 30 feet 7 inches. 

Discus—1, Roberson, Indiana Univ., 151 feet 34 

1 


Keyser, College of Pacific; 
Calisch, unattached, 


inches; 2, Seligman, Warinanco A. Cc. 150 feet 6 
inches; 3, O’Leary, Warinanco A. C., 149 feet 1 
inches. 

Hammer—1, Backus, unattached, 160 feet 25% 
inches; 2, Nickolson, Bowdoin College, 151 feet 
113g inches; 3, Chadbourne, unattached, 151 feet 
3144 inches. 

Javelin—1, Miller, Shanahan Catholic Club, 218 
feet 514.inmches (new junior A.A.U. record); 2, 
Roderer, Penn A, C., 194 feet 2 inches; 3, Thomas, 
Rhode Island Track Officials’ Club, 189 feet 8% 
inches. 

Junior point score—l, Pioneer Club, 9144; 2, New 
York Police Sports Ass’n, 53; 3, Warinanco A. C., 
Elizabeth, N. J., 4 


62nd Annual A.A.U. Track Championships (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1950 


yds.—1, Stanfield, Seton Hall; 2, Dwyer, R. 1. 


* a Carey, Police S. A. 


Track & Field Officials; 
Time—0:06.2 

600 ett. Maiocco, N°Y.U.; 2, Fox, unattached; 
ay Whitfield, unattached. Time—1:11.2 (new mee 
cig lub; 2, Thi 

1,060 yds.—1, Browne, Pioneer Clu gpen, 
Seton Hall: 3, ‘Joyce, Georgetown University. Time 
—~2:15.6. 

1 mile—i, Barry, Ireland; 2, Ashenfelter, Penn 
A.C.; 3, Twomey, illinois A.C. Time—4:11.5. 

8 miles—1-~Stone, Shanahan C.C. (Philadelphia); 
a Wilt, New York A.C.; 3, Heino, Finland. Time 
43:57:2. 

Sprint medley relay (440-100-220-300)—1, Villa- 
ave (McKenna, Holmes, Furlinger, McCreary); 


2, Pioneer Club; 3, Grand Street Boys. Time— 
1:53.6 (new world indoor and meet record). 
60-yd. hurdles—1, Dillard, unattached; 2, Dixon, 


Los Angeles A.C ; 3, Gehrdes, Penn State, Time— 
0:07.3. 


Pande jump—1, Fowlkes, New York A.C., 24 feet 

634 inches; 2, Wright, Wayne University 24 feet 
534 inches; 3, Douglas, Kaufman Settlement (Pitts- 
burgh), 23 feet 91, inches. 

Pole vauli—t, Richards, Illinois A.C., 14 feet; 
2, Korik, Tennessee University, 13 feet 6 inches; ae 
Kine, Yale, 13 feet 6 inches. 

Shot put—1, Fuchs, Yale, 56 feet 33g inches (new 
meet recore) 2, Lampert, N.Y¥.U., 55 feet 47% 
inches; 3 Frank; Yale, 50 feet 115% inches. 

35-1b. weight—1, Borjeson, Brown, 57 feet 514 
inches; 2, Dillon, St. Francis, 55 feet 43g inches; 
Si Dreyer, New York A,C., 53 feet 924 inches, 


100 yds.—1, Boyd. ache SAP ann > 
eae ornila: 08. 
ae Texas: 2, porte Cali- 
Time—0: 


e—1, isconsin; 
Penn; 3, Mack, Reienieans State. Time": 7 ia 

2 miles—1, McEwen, Michigan; 2, Newcomb, 
(ees 8 "Semper, ‘Kansas, Time—9:01.9 


meet record). 
-yd. hi sete pm Attlesey, U. S. C.; 2, 
mann 5 e Dame; 3, Albans, North Carolina. 


Fleming, No’ 
Time—0:14. 
220-yd. low hurdles—1, Albans, North Carolina; 
us eerie: S. C.; 3, Fleming, Notre Dame. 
e—0? 


High jump—1, McGrew, Rice, : feet 7 inches; 2, 
alti Kansas State, 6 feet’ 6 inches; 3 (tie), 


(new 


29th Adal National Golleglate Track ae 


Minneapolis, ve June 17, 1950 


gon State! Page, te) Page, “San Bil Barat ee Se 
Eee ote. feet 1 te ieee 2 


North Carolina, “sS feet 
vault—1, Smi San Diego State, 
ied 2 (ley, een} Rhode i States 


ttos, San Jose State; Appel Yale, 

Shot 1, Fuchs, Yale. 56 feet 11 $16 ‘camila: 
2, Chandler, Staniord. 36 feet 544 inches; 3, Lam- 
per inches. 

Discus—1, Doyle, Montana, 171 foot § tae 2, 
I pness, U.S. C., 171 f eet 256 inches; 3 nena 
166 feet 64g in 


pares Held, stanford, 2 er feet 
2, Young, c. 211 feet 
Arizona tate. a0 feck 5 


fmch; 3, Miller, 
rep 
Point score—U. S.C wien Stanford 


ne 
North Carolina 22, GMitornia 10, Tpke Sta’ 


50th Annual Western Conference Track, Field a a 


Northwestern University, Evanston, DL, May 27, 1950 


100 yds.—1, Peters, Indiana; 2, Rice, Minnesota; 
3. Mason, Minnesota. Time—0: 
220 yds.—1, Peters, Indiana; 2, Mason, Minne- 
sota; 3, Collins, Wisconsin. Tim ime—0:21.2. 
: 308-1, Collins, Wisconsin; 2, Garrett, In- 
Waarich, Illinois. Time—0:49.1. 
880 ae =A, Gehrmann, Wisconsin; 2, Truex 
Ohio cls ae Schimmel, Minnesota. Time—1:52.. 3 
1 mile—1, Gehrmann, Wisconsin; 2, Truex, Ohio 
are By McEwen. Michigan. Time—4:13.9. 
miles—1, McEwen, Michigan; 1 srmaey Tlli- 
nals ik DeWitt Wiseons Collin ilins, i opiee, But 
1 mile relay— sconsin (Co - 
2 , Ohio State. Time— 


La 5 ie Shorea , Illinois; 
120-yd. high hurdles—1, Merkel, Iowa; 2, Hoover, 

Michigan; 3, Nielsen, Minnesota. Time—O: 14.4. 
20-yd. low hurdles—i, Hoover, Michigan; 2, 

Deuel, Iowa; 3, Nielsen, Minnesota. Time—0:23:0. 


men jump—1, Horning, 
hes; 2, Jones, Busines 6 feet 4 GIES ale 

Weik. Iowa; Schaefer, Ohio States pers et 33 = 

Broad jump—i, Holland, 
114 inches; 2, Barnes, Contie: ar Feet 2 Sno 
Lair, Purdue, 24 feet % inch. 

Pole vault—1, as nal nol 14 feet; 2 eee 
Illinois, 13 feet 6 inches; 3 (tie), Calisch, Illinois 
Ulvestad, Michigan: McKnight; Ohio State, Fi 


eet, 

“Shot nosy Anderson, Indiana, 53 feet 9 inches; 
2, Roberson, Indiana, 52 feet 1134 inches; 3, Fon- 
ville, Te 51 feet ll inches. 

mer esota, 171 feet 5 

1 feet 3 inches; 3, 


3 %, Michigan 
Iowa 14%, Purdue 12, Northwestern 10. i 


29th Annual I.C.A.A.A.A. Track Championships (Indoor) 


@ Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y¥., Feb. 25,1950 


0 yds.—1, Stanfield, Seton Hall; 2, Neeson 


6 
Manhattan: 3, Kaplan, N.Y.U. Time— 

600 yds.—1, Moore, Cornell; 2, Maiocco, N.Y.U:; 
set a new championship record of 1:11 in trial 
heat.) 

Thigpen, Seton Hall; 2, Ross, 
Villanova; 3, Stoltmann, Yale. Time—2:15.2. 
mile—1, aed Michigan State; 2, 
, Tobey, Brown. Time—4:11.0 (new 
meet record), 

2 miles—1, Church, Syracuse; 2, Shea, Army; 
meet record), 

60-yd. high hurdles—1, Gehrdes, Penn State; 2, 
Time—0:07.3. 

High jump—1, Fritts, Penn State, 6 feet 414 
Dartmouth, 6 feet 314 inches. 

Pole yault—1 (tie) King, Yale; Bastar, Army, 


3, Dianetti, Michigan State. Time—1: 12.2. (Moore 
1,000 yds.—1l, 

Kirwan, 
Pennsylvania; 
3, Dreutzler, Michigan State. Time—9;07.2 (new 
Smith, Michigan State; 3, Myers, Dartmouth! 
inches; 2 (tie), Gillcrist, Manhattan; Ehinger, 
13 feet 6 inches; 3 (tie), Sherman, Rhode Island 


State; Lennox, N.Y.U.; Eisenhart, Army, 18 feet. 

Shot putt, Fuchs, Yale, 56 feet 33% inches; 2. 
Lampert, N.Y.U., 53 feet 45¢ inches; 3, Fran k, 
Yale, 50 feet 814 inches. 

35-Ib. weight—1, Borjeson, Brown, 56 feet Ads 
inches; 2, Ogle, Manhattan, 55 feet 814 inches; 
Bane, ‘Tuits, 55 feet 614 inches, 

Broad jump—1i, Johnson, Michigan State, 24 
feet 834 inches; 2, Stanfield, Seton Hall, 24 feet 
536 inches; 3, Carty, Manhattan, 23 feet 9 inches, 

Freshman medley relay (880-440-220-1 mile)— 
1, Georgetown (Voorhees, Cusack, Stonehouse, 
LaPierre); 2, Manhattan; 3 Brown. * Time—7:33.8, 

1-mile ‘relay—1, Seton Hall (Evans, Baucom, 
Slade, Carter); 2) Colgate; 3, Villanova. Time— 


3:22. 0. 
2-mile relay—1 7 Georgetown (O’Brien, Boland, 
, Manhattan; 3, Syracuse. Time 


Sa Pigiemt cat : 

2 miles (Invitational)—1, Wilt, New York A.C 
2, Barry (Ireland); Ashenfelter, 
Time—8:55.2 (new meet record). im 


74th Annual I.C.A.A.A.A, Track and Field Championships 


Triborough Stadium, New York, N. ¥., May 27, 1950 


100 yds.—1, Stanfield, Seton Hall; 


2, Kaplan, 
N.Y.U.; 3, Carty, Manhattan, Time—0: 09.6. 


220 yds.—l, Carty, Manhattan; 2, Kaplan, 
IN Gare ited) Gould, Holy Cross. Time—0:21.2. 

440 yds.—1, Moore, Cornell; 2, H. Maiocco, 
N.Y.U.; 3, Noll, Manhattan, Time—0:47.3. 

880 yds.—l, Thigpen, Seton roe e Wiison, 
oo he idaeh 3, Wade, Yale. Time—1:5 


mile—1, Wade, Yale; 2, Mack, Michigan State; 
3, Druetzler, 


Michigan State. Time—4:10.3 (new 
meet record). 


2 miles—l, Black, Rhode Island State; 2, Hart, 
Pennsylvania; 3, Church, Syracuse. Time—9:16.7. 

1-mile relay—i, N.Y.U. (R. Maioceo, Hatch, H. 
Maiocco, Pearman); 2, Yale; 3, Manhattan. Time 
—$:13.7 (new meet record). 

120-yd. high hurdles—1; Gehrdes, Penn State; 2, 


Smith, Michigan State; 3, Mitchell, Georgetown. 
Time—0:14,4. 
220-yd. low hurdles—1, Gehrdes, Penn State; 2, 


smith. Michigan State; 3, Hunt, Cornell. Time— 


High jump—i, Jachens, Trinity, 6° feet- 63g 


inches; 2 (tie), AT Pe 
i fect a ey nn State; Lyster, Temple, 
roa fees? Davis, Princeton, 
inches; 2, Carty, “Manhattan, 24 feet 2 iments; © 
eubbaupl Cone sea fent a 4 inch. 
ole vau e) erman, Rhode 
Appel, Yale, 13 feet 6 inches; 3 (tie), Island State; 
nell; Jacob, Princeton; King, Yale, 12 feet 6 inches. 
Shot put—1, Fuchs, Yale, 57 feet 914 inches (new 
meet record); 2, Lampert, N.Y.U., 53 feet 47% 
inches; 3, Frank, Yale, 51 feet ae. inches 
ory seus Fran, he ee feet (new meet ree- 
chs, ale 1 . 
Be bkt ecu i 6 i ingen 1s. tne 
avelin— arnly, Albright, 207 f 4 
Thomas, Pennsylvania, 205 feet ile hoe ? 
Tr ‘imble, Pea vaas, 202 feet | 8 inchen, ‘ 
ammer— orjeson srown, 169 feet 5 inches 
2, Bane, Tufts, 164 feet 176 in 
Dartmouth, 163 feet pos inches. éhes; 3, Richmond, 
oint score—Yale 42, N.Y “24 Michigan’ State 
22, Manhattan 20; eomielie Li t 
Seton Hall 15; Penn 10. iis $; Penn, State 1533, 


mn Colleges 
-yd. relay—i, Penn State (Gehrdes, Kay, 

fevse elon fa 3, Mai atten 
Lewis, 
1; 


Maiocco, 
te. Time— 


organ State (Good- 


en, eons, Silchar Bragg); 2, Manhattan; 3, 


nova. Time—2:20,4. 


2-mile relay—i, Georgetown (O’Brien, Boland, 
th Deady); 2, Villanova; 3, Army. Time— 


_ 4-mile relay—i, Penn (Uhle, Mullen, Hart, Kir- 
Wan); 2, Penn State; 3, Manhattan. Time—17:22.0. 

480-yd. shuttle hurdle relay—i, North Carolina 
(Moody, Fitzgibbons, Morrow, Albans); 2, Cornell; 
Be Army. Time—0:60.0. 

Sprint medley relay—1, N.Y.U. (Maiocco, Kap- 
- tan, Lewis, Pearman; 2, Morgan State; 3, Loyola 
_ (Chicago). Time—3:22.7 (néw meet record). 

~ _1-mile Middle Atlantic Ass’n. relay—i, Alfred 
(Rosser, Cordes, Anderson, Robinson); 2, Johns 
Hopkins; 3, Washington College. Time—3:25.4, 

Distance medley relay (880-440-1,320-mile)—1, 
Penn (Mullen, Kreitzberg, Hart, Kirwan); 2, 
Villanova, 3, Penn State. ‘Time—i0:09.0. 


Class Mile Relays 


First race—1, Bayonne (Gray, Churnin, Larson, 
_ Moselle); 2, Fairleigh-Dickinson, Time—3:31.9. 

2 Second—i, North Carolina A&T (Haynes 
* Wheeler, Thompson, Dixon); 2, Rensselaer Poly: 
By Lafayette. Time—3:25.6. 

Third—i, . S. Merchant Marine Academy 
(Kraus, Bosch, Kresse, Bradley); 2, Howard; 3, 
Virginia State. Time—3:31.0. 

Fourth—1, C.C.N.Y. (Glasse, Thompson, Laing, 
Spitzer); 2, Morgan State; 3, St. Francis (Brook- 
lyn). Time—3:23.9. 

Fifth—1, Haverford (Briod, Cadwallader, Kirk, 
Rudisill); 2, Gettysburg; 3, Adelphi. Time—3:33.7. 

Sixth—1, Washington College (Howard, Twilley, 
Hubbard, Brandenburg); 2, Johns Hopkins; 
Delaware. Time—3:24.0. 

Seventh—1, Alfred (Rosser, Cordes, P. Anderson, 
Se a 2, Springfield; 3, Providence. Time— 


, 


3 Sporting Events—Track and Field Bhannion anise 
56th Annual Pennsylvania Relays — 


Franklin Field, Philadelphia, April 28-29 


Individual Events 
100 yds, (Invitational)—1, Kreitzberg, Penn.: 
Lancaster, Penn Siate; sy Lewis, NYU, Ties 
‘2 miles—1, Shea, Army: 2 Scott, Ten : 
Evans, Westchester Teac saa. s 


:20.7. A, 
120-yd. high hurdles—i, Gehrdes, te; 
2,, Mitchell," Georgetown; 3, Ashbaugh. Coreell k 


400-meter hurdles—i, Moore, Cornell; 2, Gour- 
dine, Cornell; 3, Hatch, N.Y.U; Time—0:51.5 (mew 
eyeee’ 1, Phillips, B 6 feet 51 
jump— illips, Brown, 6 feet 514 inches; 
2, Moody, North Carolina, feet 4 me 
fs Pee Sele ene 
‘oad jump—l, anfield, Seton Rar 
105g .inches; 2, Albans, North Carolina, 24 et 
10149 inches; 3, Andrews, Navy, 23 feet 1134 inches, 
Pole vault—1 (tie), Korik, Tennessee; Bastar, 
Army, 13 feet 8 inches; 3 (tie), Kirk, Penn; Zeiner, 
Cornell, 13 feet. : 
Discus—1, O’Leary, Duke, 151 feet 8 inches; 2, 


Eisehart, Army, 144 feet 9 inches; 3, Ogle, Man- 
hattan, 144 feet 3 inches, ; Oe 

Shot put—l, Lampert, N.Y.U., 53 feet 4 inches; 
2, Ogle, Manhattan, 51 feet 5 inches; 3; De’ os, 


“Michigan, 51 feet 14 inch. 

Javelin—1, Kirk, North Carolina, 200 feet 8 
inches; 2, Thomas, Penn, 196 feet 1134 inches; 3, 
Holland, Navy, 196 feet 8 inches. 

Hammer—1, Borjeson, Brown, 173 feet 934 inches; 
2, Rees, Springfield, 159 feet 4% inches; 3, Rich- 
mond, Dartmouth, 155 feet 544 inches. 

1 mile (Invitational)—1, Wilt, N.Y.A.C.; 2, Ash= 
enfelter, Penn A.C.; 3, Holmberg, Tennessee. Time 


—4:14.6. Schools 


440-yd. relay—1, Cardozo (Washington) (Storm, 
Walker, Carter, Johnson); 2, Boys High (Brook- 
lyn); 3, Cardinal Hayes (New York). Time—0:43.0. 

1-mile relay—i, New Rochelle, N. Y. (Arnelle, 
Roberts, Jones, Yaffa); 2, Bishop Loughlin, Brook- 
lyn; 3, Cardozo, Washington. Time—3:23.1. 

2-mile relay—1, De LaSalle, New York (Eberle, 
Walsh,. Gitlitz, McComnachie); 2, Bishop Loughlin; 
3, Cardinal Hayes. Time—8:16.1. 

Medley relay—1, Bishop Loughlin (Byrne, Dixon, 
Kubic, Ray); 2, Cardinal Hayes; 3, Overbrook, Phil- 
adelphia, Time—10:55.7, 

440-yd. relay (prep schools)—1, Mercersburg 
(Yoder, Sutton, Lattomus, Thresher); 2, Hill; 3, 
Lawrenceville. Time—0:42.9. 

1 mile relay (prep schools)—1, Mercersburg (Lat- 
tomus, Albanese, Cooper, Yoder); 2, Hill School; 
3, St. Benedifct’s. Time—3:27.4. 


Champaign, IIl., 

60 yds.—1, Rice, Minnesota; 2, Peters, Indiana; 
2, Mason, Minnesota. Time—0:06.3. 

- 440 yds.—l, Harder, Purdue; 2, Meyer, Purdue; 
3, Cole, Ohio State. Time—0:49.7. 

880 yds.—1, Gehrmann, Wisconsin; 2, Truex, 
Ohio State; 3, Whiteaker, Michigan. Time—1:54.0. 

1 mile—1, Gehrmann, Wisconsin; 2; Truex, Ohio 
State; 3, Pieper. Northwestern. Time—4:10.4 
--{new Conference record). 

2 miles—1, McEwen, Michigan; 2, D’Arcy, Ohio 
State; 3, Kilty, Minnesota. Time—9:07.2 (new 
Conference record). 

70-yd. low hurdies—1, Merkel, Iowa; 2, Eng- 
lander, Wisconsin; 3, Hoover, Michigan. Time— 


0:08.1. 
70-yd. high hurdles—1, Merkel, Iowa; 2, 
Hinkle, Illinois; 3, Nielsen, Minnesota. Time— 
0:08.38 


{-mile relay—l1, Ohio State (Cogswell, Cole, 


40th Annual Western Conference Track Meet (Indoors) 


March 3-4, 1950 
Kunz, Turner); 2, Purdue; 3, Illinois, Time— 
3: 


19,3. 

High jump—l1 (tie), Irons, Illinois; Jones, Pur- 
due, 6 feet 374 inches; 3, Schaefer, Ohio State, 
6 feet 2 inches, 

Broad jump—1, Holland, Northwestern, 24 feet 
21% inches; 2, Wade, Ohio State, 23 feet 334 inches; 
3, Laz, Illinois, 23 feet 34 inch, 

Pole vault—1, Laz, Illinois, 14 feet 37% inches 
(new Conference record); 2, Ulvestad, Michigan, 
13 feet 10 inches; 3 (tie), Cooper, Minnesota; 
Pruney, Ohio State; Coleman, Illinois, 13 feet 
inches. 

Shot -put—1, Fonville, Michigan, 53 feet 1 inch; 
2, Anderson, Indiana, 52 feet 2 inches; 3 (tie), 
Thompson, Minnesota; Roberson, Indiana, 51 feet 
61% inches, 

Point score—Ohio State 35, Michigan 3234, Tlli- 
nois 311%, Purdue 244%, Wisconsin 1934, Minnesota 
1815, Indiana 1314, Towa 1134, Northwestern 8. 


100 yds.—1, Fell, Oregon; 2, Anderson, California; 
3, Weisman, Washington. Time—0:09.9. 

220 yds.—i, Anderson, California; 2, Fell, Ore- 
gon; 3, Weisman, Washington. Time—0:21.9, 

440 yds.—1, Henthorne, Oregon; 2, Johnson, 
Stanford; 3, Taylor, Stanford. Time—0:48.7. 

880 yds.—1, Chambers, USC; 2, Hensey, Wash- 
ington; 3, McClure, Oregon. Time—1:55.1. 

j mile—1, Newcomb, USC; 2, Johanson, Idaho; 
3, Mello, California, Time—4:19.6. 

2 miles—i, Newcomb, USC; 2, Stauffer, Cali- 
fornia; 3, Fischer, Oregon State. Time—9$:25.2. 

i mile relay—1, Stanford (Storum, Bly, Taylor, 
Johnson); 2, Washington State; 3, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Time—3:17,3. é 

120-yd. high hurdles—1, Attlesey, USC; 2, Barn- 
ard, USC;-3, Lawrence, USC. Time—0:14.3, 

220-yd, low hurdles—1, Attlesey, USC; 2, Bryan, 
“Stanford; 3,.Rademaker, 


California. Time—0:23.5. 
High jump—1, Barnes, USC, 6 feet 5 inches; 2; 


Pacific Coast Conference Track and Field Championships 
Edwards Stadium, Berkeley, Calif., May 26-27, 1950 


Elliott, Oregon State, 6 feet 4 inches; 3, Roberts, 
Washington State, 6 feet 3 inches. 

Broad jump—1, Aihara, USC, 24 feet 51% inches; 
2. Grant, California, 24 feet 51g inches; 3, Van 
Sant, Stanford, 23 feet 103g inches. 

Pole vault—1, Rasmussen, Oregon, 14 feet 4 
inches; 2 (tie), Paddock, California; Vujovich, 
UCLA; Pickens, Oregon, 13 feet 6 inches. 

Shot put—1, Chandler, Stanford, 57 feet 43¢ 
inches; 2, Davis, Stanford, 51 feet 744 inches; 3, 
Hokanson, Stanford, 49 feet 51% inches, 

Discus—1, Doyle, Montana, 168 feet 834 inches; 
2, Iness, USC, 157 feet 1114 inches; 3, Rinearson, 
Oregon State, 154 feet 115§ inches. 

Javelin—i, Held, Stanford, 224 feet; 2, Roseme, 
220 feet 6 inches; 3, Young, UCLA, 206 feet 1 inch, 

Point score—Southern California 6215; Stanford 
4214; California 35; Oregon 3145; Washington 
State 13; Washington 12; Oregon State 1145; 
UCLA 746; Idaho 6; Montana 5, 


Bsch Annual Centied Saas Vigck and Field 4 Championships 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., June 10 


100 yds,—1, Bienz, Tulane; 2, Peters, Indiana; 
bain 09.7. 
. 20 9a sarees Bienz, Tulane; 2, 


yds, (around turn)—1, 
Petite, esis: 3, Hilton, Ball State. Time—0:21.5. 

440 yds.—1, Voight, Oklahoma A&M; 2, Lavery, 
Drake; 3, Cox, Rice. Time—0:48.6. 

880 yds.— 1 Wilson, Pittsburgh; 2, Deady, 
Georgetown: 3, Makielski, Michigan State. Time 
ee aie, Gehr: Wisconsin; 2, Mack, Michi 

im mann, = 
gan State; 3, Pieper, ‘Northwestern. Time—4:10.2 

(new meet record). 

2 miles—1, Druetzler, Michigan State Truex, 
Ohio State; 3, . Twomey, Mlinois. ees e—9:12.3 
(new meet tecord). 

‘shar eds relay—1, een Normal sae Gun- 

drum, erere Campbell): ; Drake; 3. ~ Minnesota. 
Time—0:4 

1-mile, et te State (Henson, Makiel- 
ski, Shek, Dianetti); 2, Wisconsin; 3, Michigan 
Normal. Time—3:19.3. 

120-yd. high hurdles—1, Fleming, Notre Dame; 
2, Grieve, Bradley; 3, Badar, Michigan Normal. 
Time—0:14,5, 

220-yd. low hurdles (around turn)—1, Badar, 
Michigan Normal; 2, Grieve, Bradley; 3, Fleming, 
Sipe Dame. Tim 324.2. 

High jump—l, McGrew, Rice Institute, 6 feet 
556 ano en 2, Anderson, St. Thomas; 6 feet 4 


sapter De Paul; Heintzman, 


7s teeth, inches; 3. 


cet inches feet 214 incties 
(new meet record); 2 ; Ae 13 feet 


inches; 3 (tie), Heckel, ‘Greinke, 
North ye _dilinois Teachers; oe Wisconsin, 
feet 6 es. 
“Shot ying Elgar ic “i 2, Helwig, Not feet 8% 
inches (new mee ree otre 
50 feet 57% inches; 3, Shield, Alabama, 50 feet. 


inches 
Javelin—1, Smith, Franklin, 202 feet 4 inches; 
2, Stroud, ‘Tennessee, Singhes. “tet inches; 3, Woll- 


man, Knox, 190 aes 

Discus—1, Thom 63 feet at aes 
inches; 2, Miller, Ohio. ‘State, te Ist ‘Feet 36 inches 
3, Martinka, fone 149 eet 32 ll ches. 

pena an Norma 

state tH: Drake 19;~ Migoonn. 17; 7; adinnesota Gs 
Notre Dame and St. Thomas 14; 
ley 1042; Tulane 10; Ohio State 9; Rice Tnstitute 
8; Iowa and Marquette 6; Franklin, Indiana, Mon- 
Sper 
bur: 3; Alabama, Ar €0) - 
eae Knox, Northwestern and Purdue 3; De Paul 


hes; 3 (tie 
eadiey eft 


i, 
Anderson, St. 


Hegleston, Bt. Pe Tete Thomas 


216; “Ball State, Milwaukee Leechers, "Texas 23. 


Arizona, Auburn, Western Michigan 1 


41st Annual Drake Relays 


Des Moines, Iowa, 
Universities 


440 ap ae Rice (Riggs, = eke are 
Cone Oregon; 3, Indiana. Time—0:4 2.2. 
as. —l, Oklahoma A&M (Aldridge, Gilchrist; 
Voleht, Stolpe); 2, Drake; 3, Texas. Time—1 :26.7. 
1 mile— klahoma A&M (Gilchrist, Taylor, 
Voight, Stolpe); 2, Rice; 3, Oklahoma. Time— 


2 miles—1, Oklahoma A&M (Brandeberry, Tay- 
lor, Jones, Tarrant); 2, Illinois; 3, Nebraska. 


Time—7:51.9. 
4 ayia ha Kansas (Abel, Semper, 
Michigan; 3, Ohio State. 


ra 
& rint medley—1 easognsin (Collins, Englander, 
Butler, qecntmann); 2 klahoma; 3, Oklahoma 
A&M me—3:2 i 
Distance medley ae -880-1,320-mile)— 3 Ohio 
State (Turner, Cogswell, D'Arcy, Truex); 2, Wis- 
} 3, Michigan. Time—10:14.6. 
-yd. high hurdle shuttle—1, Michigan Nor- 
mal (Babar, Brodie); 2, 
Nebraska; 3, 


Brown, 


Bowers, 
Time— 


Gundrum, Campbell, 
Towa. Time—1:01.2. 


Colleges 


440 yds.—1i, North Texas State (Howell, Renfro, 
Lowe, Zaboinik); 2, Michigan Normal; 3, Wichita. 
Time—0:42.5. A 

880 yds.—1, Michigan Normal (Biggs, Gilliam, 
Badar, Campbell); 2, or Texas State; 3, East 
Texas State. Time—1:28.3 

880-yd. Iowa College relay—1, Grinnell (Acton, 
Young, Hitchcock, Bonyata); 2, Iowa Teachers; 3, 
Loras. Time—1:29,7, 

1 mile—1, Occidental (Cottrel, Barnes, McKib- 
ben, Parker); 2, Oklahoma Baptist: = Michigan 
Normal. Time—3:20.1. 

1-mile Iowa College relay — Grinnell (Acton, 
Hitchcock, Young, Bonyata); 2, Iowa Teachers; 
x i Mores: Time—3:25.3. 


April 28-29, 1950 


2 miles—1, ape Christian (Sikes, Chisam, 
Volpe, Lepard); 2, Pepperdine; 3, Arizona State. 


Time—7:56.9 
Sprint medley (440-220-220-880)—1, Occidental 
(Parker, Schlegel, McKibben, Barnes); 2, East 


Texas State: 3, Savannah. Time—3:28. 

Distance medley—1, ee (McGregor, Pratt, 
Baptist, Schumacher); eel 3, Emporia 
(Kans.) State Poaheeen ‘Time—10:34.7. 


Individual Events 


100 yds.—1, Bienz, pases 2, Fell, Oregon; 3, 
Parker, Texas. Time—0 

2 miles—1, McGuire, ieee 2, Fox, Missouri; 
3, Hampton, Texas A&M, Time—9:1 

220-yd. low hurdles—1, Leming, 
2, Grieve, Bradley; 3, 

120-yd. 
2, Merkel, 
0:14.9. 


Texas A&M; 
Merkel, Iowa. Time—0:24.2. 
high hurdles—i, Fleming, Notre Dame; 

Iowa; Leming, Texas A&M. Time— 


High chart Severns, Kansas State, 6 feet 63g 
inches; (tie), Heintzman, Bradley; Dancer, 
Santa Betheee 6 feet 6 inches. 

Broad jump—i, Biffle, Denver, 24 feet ie 
inches; 2, Holland, Northwestern, 23 feet 
ee 3, Danielson, Kansas State, 22 feet 8 
mches. 

Pole vault—1, Cooper, Nebraska, 14 feet 1 inch; 
2 (tie), — Tilinois; Carroll, Oklahoma, 13 feet 
1014 inches. 

Shot put—i, Fonville, Michigan, 52 feet 11% 
inches; 2, Thompson, Minnesota, 51 feet 8 ince 
3, Helweig, Notre Dame, 51 feet 4 inches. 

Discus—1, ‘Thompson, Minnesota, 158 feet 636 
inches; 2, Kadera, Texas A&M, 157 feet 31 inches; 
3, Prather, Kansas State, 154 feet 15g inches. 

Javelin—1, Rote, Rice, 195 feet 54% inches; 2, 
Marek, Texas, 194 feet 47% inches; 3, 
Santa Barbara, 188 feet 334 inches. 


Pickarts, 


16th Annual He 


ptagonal Games 


New Haven, Conn., May 20, 1950 


100 yds.—1,: Kreitzberg, Pennsylvania; 2, Berk- 
man, Columbia; 3, Cook, Dartmouth. Time—0:09.9. 

440 yds.—l, Moore, Cornell: 2, Mealey, Cornell; 
ay aoe, Princeton. Time—0:47.9 (mew meet rec- 
ord) 

880 yds.—1, Mullen, Pennsylvania; 2, Stoltmann, 
Yale; 3 Akeley, Princeton. Time—1:53.6. 

1 mi le—1, Wade, Yale;.2, Kirwan, Pennsylvania; 
3, Wittreich, Princeton. Time—4:17.1. 

2 miles—i, Hart, Pennsylvania; 2, Thompson, 
Aeny: 3, Means, Yale. Time—9:10.4 (new meet rec- 
or 

440-yd. relay—1, Army (Welch, Simpson, Tand- 
eee Remon 2, Cornell; 3, Princeton. Time— 


1 mile relay—i Yale (Sultze, MacDougal, Stolt- 
Mann, Swope); 2, Pennsylvania; 3, Princeton. 
Time—3:19.4. 


120-yd. high hurdles—1, Ashbaugh, Beye 3 2, 


Dartmouth, 6 feet 3 inches; 3, Hipple, Yale, 6 feet 
2 Reais 1, 
road jump—tl, Davis, Princeton, 24 feet 56 inch; 
2, Carter, Harvard, 23 feet 334 inch (i 
Anny, Be feet 34 neh 74 Inches; 3, Rapp, 
ole vault— ie King and Appel, Yale: Bas- 
tar, Army, 13 feet 6 inches; 4 (t 
Jagob, Princeton, 18 feet, (tie), Zeiner, Cornell: 
ot pu uchs, Yale, 58 feet 2 inches; 2 
Frank, Yale, 50 feet 9 inches; : 
18 feel 7b inch a es; 3, Gardiner, Cornell, 
scus— rank, Yale, 168 feet 856 inches: 2 
Fuchs, Yale, 166 feet 105¢ inches; = 
vard, 146 feet 115g inch 0% ee 3, Tootell. Har 
inaevelin—, ri gen Pennsylvania, 
es; 2, Trimble arvard, 200 feet 3: 
3, Jacob, Princeton, 199 feet‘4ig Inches tee 


Hammer—i, G diner, Cornell; 168 feet 714 


202. feet 215 


Shultz, Army; 3, Myers, Dartmouth. Time—0;14,7. 
220-yd. low hurdles—1, Gourdine, Cornell; 2; 

Hunt,-Cornell;.3, Johnson, Army. Time—0;24,7. 
High jump—t (tie), = Phillips, Brown; Ehinger; 


inches;. 2 (tie), Cone, Yale; R 

a b fect 1046 taches. ale; ichmond, Dartmouth, 
Po sScore—Yale 6214, Cornell 44 1/1 

35 14/15, Penn 3514, Princeton = 2714; bee 


Dartmouth 1542, Brown 1035, , Columbia *4 


porate, 21, : 


Open Intercollegiate Events 


100 yds.—1, Anderson, California; 2, LaBea 
‘unattached: 3, Buck. Stanford. Time—0 08 Fy sa 
400 meters—1, Whitfield, unattached; 2, Macon 
Coll. of the Pacific; 3, McKenley, Grand Street 

New York. Time—0:46.7. 
; 5,000 iopsielege eg ey, pic rese a Pay iad 

' San Jose State; 3, Berg, U.'S. 

? pcre relay, eerie. Buen, si Bryan, Tay- 
U. ‘ornia. Time 


J lor, G . Bryan); 
4 a enite relay copies i: age (Cotrel, Mc- 
Eon oes on 
State 5A T); 2, Stanford; 3, San Jose 
cial class)—1, College of the 
ope, Mason, Macon); 2, Los 
eng Diego State. Time—3:18.3 


2-mile relay. ae L. ce (Beck, Hangen, 
Es whee Miller); 2, o. $s C.: 3 , California. Time 


Beene medley relay (440-880-1,320-mile)—1, 
oS: (Curry, Mitchell, Cherry, Newcomb); 2, 
Californias 3, Olympic Club. Time—10:12.4. 

120-yd, high hurdles—1, Attlesey, ae s. 2, 
McKee, Olympic Club; 3, Barnard, U. 8. C. Spine 
—0:14.0. (Attlesey established new ood: record of 
0:13.5 in first heat). .- 

High ete ar Razetto, San Diego State, 6 feet 
eM sip peal (tie), Martin, San Jose; Brom 

honauin llo, U. S. C.; Dancer, Santa Bar- 
bce. 4 ‘feet 414 inches. 

Broad jump—1, Biffle, Denver, 25 feet 744 inches; 
2, Bryan, Stanford, 25 feet 134" inches; 3, Aihara, 
ws. C., 24 feet 556 inches. 

Pole vyault—1, Mon Hees Los Angeles A. C., 
Richards, tap eee 
” Kring, Olympic Club, 


Shot put—i1, Chandler, Stanford, 54 feet 101% 
inches (new meet record); 2, Thompson, Los An- 


geles A, C., 54 feet 3 inches; 3, O’Brien, U. S. C., 
~ 52) feet 814 inches. 
Diseus—1, Lewis, Los Angeles A. C., 164 feet 


inch; 2, ‘Thompson, Los Angeles A. C., 160 feet 
; 3, Mathias, unattached, 157 feet 514 


Javelin—l Young, U. C. L. A., 216 feet 316 
inches; 2, Pickarts, Santa Barbara, 215 feet 915 
inches; 35 Held, Stanford, 214 feet 914 inches. 


Junior College Events 


100 yds.—1, Gillies, Long Beach City College; 2, 
Simmons, San Mateo Jr. College; 3, Campbell, 
Los Angeles City College. Time—0:09.8. 

~ §880-yd, relay (Open)—1, East Los Angeles Jr. 
College (Vinson, Augustine, Wells, Smith); 2, 
papier, 3, Los Angeles City College. Time— 


120.7 
880-yd. relay (under 1,000)—1, Mt. San Antonio 
College (Morris, Hunt, Acree, Turnette); 2, Se- 
» quoias; 3, Fresno. Jr. College. Time—1:31.0. 
l-mile relay (Open)—1, Santa Ana (Quacken- 
bush, Hudson, Balsley, Norton); 2, Los. Angeles 
oy College; 3, East Los Angeles ‘SY, College. Time 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships 
24th Annual West Coast Relays 


Ratcliffe Stadium, Fresno, Calif,, May 13, 1950 


20.0. 
I-mile relay (under 1,000)—1, Mt. San Antonio ' 


“879 


(Brooks, Morris 

Bie aS Setar fou ee 
¢ relay—1, Glendale (B 

Bae eg Aired 2, Compton; 8, Santa Ans. Time 


Medley relay (440-880-1,320-mil = 
Compton (Rivett, , Williamson, male) alters): 
ey. pate Ana’ 3, Modesto Jr. College, Time— 


Distance medley relay (under 1,000)—1, Yu 
(Harwell, Warren, Leaky: ees os y expeien 
Valley Jr. College; 3, Hartnell. Minas} 0358.8, 

120-yd. high hurdles—i, Augustine ae Los An- 
geles Jr. College; 2, jpaskeen, Comp! » Pettis, 

ong Beach City College. Tim 

High jump—1, Wyatt, Compton, 6 feet 3 laches 


| 2 (tie), Murray, Compton; Pratley, Glendale, 


feet 2 inches, 
Broad jump—1, Simmons, San Mateo Jr., 24 ee 
is CRs ne mee. ee cht 2, , Brown, Compton : 
eet 514 inches; orbes, San Bernardino Va: 
College, 23 feet aig. inches, gs 
t t—1, Sane ee 13 feet 2 
inches; 2, Shivers, John Muir College, 13 feet; 
3 (tie) Babcock, Compton; Smith, Santa Ana‘ 
Hakman, El] Camino, 12 feet-9 inches, 

Shot put—1, Hertz, Mt. San Antonio, 49 feet 
1 inch; 2, Counts, Bakersfield, 46 feet 636 inches; 
3, Perry, Compton, 46 feet 41 1% inches. 

Discus—1, Jones, Stockton, 151 feet 134 a 
2, Shields, Riverside, 143 feet 77% inches; 3, 
wards, Contra Costa Jr. College, 136 feet 10% 
mehes. 

Javelin—1, ylang Santa Ana, 200 feet. (new 
meet record); 2, hite, Bakersfield, 189 feet 8 
inches; 3, Norton, Santis Ana, 189 feet 1 inch. 


High School Events 

100 yds.—1, Miller, Napa; 2, Beal Exeter; 3, 
Schuetz, E. Bakersfield. Time—0:1 

880-yd. relay (Open)—1, East Bakersfield (Yates, 
McInerney, Schtetz, Randolph); 2, EI Cerrito; 3; 
Boulder City, Nev. Time—1:31.2: 

880-yd. relay (Class B)—1, Edison, Fresno 
(Thompson, Powell, eee Hampton); 2, Dinuba; 
3, Exeter, Time—1:31.8 

880-yd. relay (Class C)—1, Avenal (Plummer, 


Ensign, Faber, Flanagan); 2, Caruthers; 3, Lind- 
say. Time—1; $4.1, 
Medley relay (440-220-220-880) (Class B)—1, 


3, Delano, Time—3 338.3 


Distance medley relay  (880-440-1,320-mile) 
(Open)—1, Edison, Fresno (Ventrella, Maxey, 
Cooley, Gamino); 2, East Bakersfield; 3, George 
Washington, San Francisco. Time—10:51.7 (new 
meet record). 

High jump—1 (tie), Allard, Fresno High; Wright 
Stee) 6 feet 1 inch; 3, Valentine, Lemoore, 6 
ee 
Broad jump—1, Dunn, Clovis, 22 feet 65g inches; 


Boulder City; 2, Fowler; 
(new meet record), 


2, Minimoto, Madera, 21 feet 114 14 inches; 3, Miller, 
Napa, 21 feet 83 inches, 
Pole vault—i (tie), Red, Lemocre* Jenkins, 


Hanford, 12 feet 6 inches; 3, Lapp, Hanford, 12 


feet. 
120-yd, high hurdles—1, Edwards, Bakersfield; 2, 


Brinker, Fresno; 3, Letbetter, Lemoore. Time— 
0:14.7, 


Lawrence, 


Universities 

= 180 yds.—Rice (Riggs, Grawunder, Brown, Cox); 

Drake; 3, Oklahoma A&M. Time—0:41.3. 

+ geo yds. —i, Oklahoma A&M (Gilchrist, Aldrich, 
Voight, Stolpe); 2, Texas; 3, Texas A & M. Time 
—L: 

} mile—i, Rice (Hoff, Hudgins, Brown, Cox); 2, 
Texas A&M; 3, Missouri, Time—3:15.0 (new meet 


record). 

2 miles—l, Texas (Sparks, Salling, Brooks, 
Hawkinson); 2, Oklahoma A&M; 3, Arkansas. 
Time—7:43.9, 

4 miles—1, Kansas (Abel, Semper, Bowers, 
Karnes); 2, Texas A&M; 3, Oklahoma A&M. 


Time—17: 34.3 (new meet record). 

Sprint medley—1, Oklahoma (Coleman, Finley, 
Meader, Jacobs); 2, Oklahoma A&M; 3, Nebraska. 
Time—3:24.3 (new meet record). 
| Distance medley—1, Michigan (Henrie, White- 
aker, Williams, McEwen), 2, Wisconsin; 3, Mis- 
sour, Time—10:09.7 (new meet record), 


| 

| Colleges 

#80 yds.—1, North Texas State (Smith, Renfro, 
Lowe, aboinik); 2, Los Angeles City College: 3. 


-: Compton Jr. College. Time—1:26.0 (new meet 
record), 
mile—1, aBlens Christian (Terry, Beaty, 


Ragus, Lepart); 2 Los Angeles City College; 3, 
| Gliahcma Baptist. Time—3:16.8 (new meet record). 


q 


25th Annual Kansas Relays 


Kans,, April 22, 1950 
2 miles—1, Abilene Christian (Sikes, Chisam, 
Volpe, Lepart); 2, Emporia Teachers’ 3, South 


Dakota State. Time—7:49.8. 

Sprint medley—1, Compton Jr. College (William- 
son, Gentry, Brown, Walters); 2, Howard Payne; 
3, McMurray, Time—3:27.1 (new meet record), 

Invitational sprint medley—1, Drury (Kiefer, 
Farnham, Overby, Moore); 2, Ottawa; 3, Bethany. 
Time—3:36.7. 

Distance medley—-1, Emporia Teachers (Dudley 
Hobson, Widrig, Wadell); rp South Dakota State: 
3, “North Texas. Time—10:41.7. 

Junior college _ sprint 
(Jurney, Walker, Hevel, cain); 
Wentworth. Time—3:37.2 

880 yds. (Kansas City” ‘high schools)—1, South- 
west (Powell, Swenholt, Bold, Loomis); 2, South- 
east; 3, Central. Time—1:31, 

1 mile (high schools)—1, Hulanieton (Rose, Lee, 
One BOtkeney 2, Topeka; 3, Wichita Hast. Time 


Individual Events 
2, Bienz, Tulane; 3, 


peed tas ¢ Coffeyville 
2, Kansas City; 3: 


100 yds.—1, Parker, nena? 
Pettie, Drake. ‘Time—09,5 
1 mile (Cunningham Mile)—1, Gehrmann, Wis- 
dohiip, 2, Montez, Texas Western; 3, Prince, Sav- 
annah (Ga.) State, Time—4:16.4, 
120-yd. high hurdles—1, Merkel, Iowa; 2, Berk- 
sare ep addy 3, Fleming, Notre Dame. Time 


High jump—i, McGrew, FR 
(le), Heintertiat, Bradley; 
feet 536 inches. 


Broad jump—1, Biffie, Denver, 25 feet; 2, Vi t, 
Sr hee ieee tashest 2 Bonen. 
Kansas State, 23 feet 414 inches. 
Pole yault—i, Carroll, Oklahoma, 14 feet 5 
inches; 2 (tie), Cooper, Nebraska; Simpson, Texas 
A&M, 13 feet 8 inches. 
Shot put—i, Prather, Kansas State, 53 feet 54% 


1% 


2, , 


64 feet 
ser a Ree 
Stal a, feet inches. 

ta Anna, 7 


1 N 
2, Norton, San’ 3 3, 
6518. 


23rd Annual Texas Relays 


March 31-April 1, 1950 


Individual Events 


3,000 Meter Run—1, Javier Montez, Texas West- 
ern College; 2, Howard Johnston, Trinity Univer- 
ik 3 R. C. Slocum, University of Oklahoma. 


Javelin throw—1, Ray J. Marek, University of 
Texas, 197 feet 784 inches; 2, Donald Fraizer, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, 196 feet 714 inches; 
3, Tobin Rote, Rice Institute, 191 feet 8 inches. 

Broad jump—1 (tie), Herbert Hoskins, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; John Voight, Oklahoma 
A&M, 24 feet 1014 inches; 3, Jim Danielson, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, 24 feet 314 inches. 

Shot put—l, Rollin Prather, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, 52 feet # inch; 2, Jim Kurz, 
Oklahoma A&M, 47 feet 7%% inches; 3, George 
Kadera, Texas A&M, 46 feet 94% inches. 

120-yard high hurdles—1, Roy Grieve, Bradley 
University; 2, Jack Greenwood, University of Kan- 
sas; 3, Earl Elliott, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Time—14.6. 

100-yard dash—i, Charles B. Parker, University 
of Texas; 2, Paul Bienz, Tulane University; 3, Don 
Pettie, Drake University. Time—9.6. 

Pole vault—1, Bob Smith, San Diego State Col- 
lege, California; Bill Carroll, University of Okla- 
homa, (tie) 14 feet; 3, Paul Faulkner (Abilene 
Christian College, 13 feet 6 inches. 

Discus throw—1, George Kadera, Texas A&M, 
165 feet 11 inches; 2, Rollin Prather, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, 156 feet 11 inches; 3, Johnny 
Slack, North Texas State College, 152 feet 2 inches, 

High jump—1 (tie), Jack Razzeto, San Diego 
State College, California; Virgil Severns, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, 6 feet 814 inches (meet 
record; 3 (tie), Bob Walters, University of Texas; 
Vern McGrew, Rice Institute; John Heintzman, 
Bradley University, 6 feet 6 inches. 


Universities 


Sprint medley relay—1, Oklahoma A&M (Stolpe, 
Voight, Aldridge, Tarrant); 2, University of Okla- 
homa; 3, University of Texas. Time—3:26.8. 

Distance medley relay—l, University of Kansas 
(DeVinney, Abel, Bowers, Karnes); 2, Oklahoma 
A&M; 3, University of Arkansas. 'Time—10:21.9. 

Four-mile relay—l, University of Kansas (Abel, 
Semper, Bowers, Karnes); 2, Texas A&M; 3, Okla- 
homa A&M. -Time—17;20.0 (New meet record). 

440-yard relay—1, University of Texas (F. Rog- 
ers, Mayes, Samuels, Parker); 2, Rice Institute; 
3, Drake University. Time—41.7. 

Two-mile relay—1, University of Kansas (Abel, 
Semper, Bowers, Karnes); 2, Oklahoma A&M; 
3, University of Texas. Time—?:46.4. 

880-yard relay—1, University of Texas (F. Rogers, 
Mayes, Samuels, Parker); 2, Texas A&M; 3; Drake 
University. Time—1:26.5. 


ieee eee 
own, Cox): 2, ; O: oe 
A&M. Time—$:14.5 (New meet record). 


Colleges ; : 
Sprint medley relay—1, Loyola University of 
Chicago (Grohwin, Whittingham. Con- 


Tardy); 2, creme ee 3, East State 
bale lemme (New meet er: 

-yard relay—l, North Texas State College 
(Howell, Renfro, Lowe, Zabojnik); 2, Howard 


Payne College; 3,. Grinnell College (Iowa). Time— 


880-yard relay—i, North Texas State College 
(Howell, Renfro, Lowe, Zabojnik); 2, Oklahoma 
Baptist University; 3, Howard Payne College. 
Time—1:27.6, 

One-mile relay—1, Oklahoma Baptial, University 
(Lackey, Ledbetter, Wilson, Keck); 2, Abilene 
Christian College; 3, San Diego State College, 
California. Time—3:17.6. 


120 d high h vies hes Col 
yar urdles— an Coleman - 
set of Dallas); 2, Carl Light (Beaumont); 3, Wesley 
Hight (Burbank of San Antonio). Time—1i5.1. 

High jump—1l1, Damon Miller (Early of Brown- 
wood), 6 feet 14 inch; 2 (tie), Tomie Ward (Ball 
of Galveston); Richard Hampton (Brady); 
Foley (Galena Park); Weldon Clark (King of 
Kingsville); Warner Hayes (Milby of Houston); 
Don Frydell (Thomas A. Edison of San Antonio), 
5 feet 10 inches. 

100-yds.—1, Sam McWhirter (Texas City); 2, 
Garner McClatchey (Bangs); 3, S. M. Meeks 
(Thomas Jefferson of San Antonio). Time—O:10.0. 

440-yds.—1, Robert Carson (Arlington Heights 
of Fort Worth); 2, Billy Don Thomas (Corpus 
Christi); 3, Ronnie Koss (LaGrange). Time—49.9_ 

Shot put—l, Art Alderson (Ball of Galveston), 
50 feet 103g inches; 2, Jimmy Samuelson (Brady), 
49 feet 815 inches; 3, Clyde Enright (W. H. Adam- 
son of Dallas), 47 feet 104g inches. 

Sprint medley relay—1, Corpus Christi (Thomas. 
Hines, Roddy, Gonzales); 2, John H. Reagan of 
sere 3 (tie), Rising Star, Brenham. Time— 


440-yard relay—1, Ball of Galveston (Goodman, 
Erhard, Quinn, Boyd); 2, Corpus Christi; 3, - 
em time 4d. 2 ee e ot 
ne-mile relay—1, Ball of Galveston (Goddman 
Erhard, inn, Boyd); 2, Beaumont; 3 Lamar of 
Houston. Time—3:28.4. 


Open Event 
Jerry Thompson mile—1, Javier Montez (Texas 
Och ne Stor a, npn ah ae (Trinity 
y); 3, Don wards rT 
College). Time—4:21.2. Grp TSE a 


Table Tennis and Badminton in. 1950 


TABLE TENNIS 


U. S. National Championships 
St. Louis, Mo., March 31-April 2 


Men’s Singles—Johnny Leach (England). 

Senior Singles—Tibor Hazi, Washington, D, C. 

Junior Singles—Jim Tancill, St. Louis, Mo. - 

Boys’ Singles—A] Holtmann, St. Louis, Mo. 

Men’s Doubles—Johnny Leach and Jack Carring- 
ton (England). 

Senior Doubles—Jack Carrington, London, and 
Bernard Hock, New Albany, Ind. 

Women’s Singles—Mrs. Reba Monness, New York, 


sg 
te Miss Singles—Joanne Gardner, Columbus, 
Alo. 
Women’s Doubles—Magda Rurac, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Mildred Shahian, Everett, Mass. 
Mixed Doubles—Mrs. Sally Prouty, Winnetka, 
Tll,, and Johnny Leach, London, England. 


World Championships 
Budapest, Hungary, Jan. 29-Feb. 5 
Men’s Singles—Richard Bergmann (England), 
Men’s Doubles—F. Sido and F. Soos_ (Hungary). 
Women’s Singles—Adele Roseanu_ (Rumania). 
Women’s Doubles—Dora Beregi (England), and 
Helen Elliot (Scotland). : 
Mixed Doubles—F. Sido. and G. Farkas (Hun- 


gary). ; ‘ 
Jubilee Cup—G. V. Barna (England). 


Men’s Team (Swaythling Cup)—Czechos] 
Women’s Team (Corbillon Cup) amenie: aaa 


ENGLISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
London, England 
Men’s Singles—Richard Bergmann, .England, 


Men’s Consolation Singles—vV, = 
aoe ngles—V. Harangozo, Yugo 


Men’s Doubles— 
slavia. Dolinar and Harangozo, Yugo- 
Singles—Mildred Shahian, United 


Women’s 
eg a 
omen’s Consolation Singles—B. Gray. 
Women’s Doubles—Rowe and Rowe, Euglant 
Mixed Doubles—Leach and Franks, England. 


BADMINTON 


10th Annual National Championshi; 
Baltimore, Md., April G8 * 


Men’s Singles—Martin Mendez, San Diego 
Ladies’ Singles—Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, Noy: 
Men’s Doubles—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif., 
and Barney McCay, San Gabriel ,Calif, 
Ladies’ Doubles—Thelma_ Scoyil, Long 


Calif., and Janet Wright, San Francisco Calif” 


Mixed Doubles—Lom i 
Arcadia, Calif, S Panlth ae ae 


Veterans’ Doubles—Robert Wright and Wayne 


| Schell, Cambridge, Mass, 


me 


World’s tilting foie? 


; xt Approved by International Swimming Federation as of Sept. 6, 1950 


MEN’S FREE STYLE 


National Open Championship—Mt. Washington 
defeated Johns Hopkins, 


pee Baltimore, Md., 


0 5. 
oe National Intercollegiate Championship (Wingate 
Trophy)—Johns Hopkins University. 
Annual North-South All-Star Game—North 12, 


South 8. 


National Women’s Championship—Philadelphia. 


All-America Team— 


William Clements, Washington & nee 


Phil Ryan, U. S. Naval Rea ey a 
Lloyd Bunting, Johns Sa eae ade 
Kinloch Yellott, Yale: ..-.. 


NORTH: SOUTH LA CROSSE SERIES RECORD 


1940—North 6, 
1941—-South 7, 
1942—North 6, 


South 5 
North 6 
South 3 


La Crosse in 1950 


Robert Sandell, 
William Fuller, 
Richard Coons, 
William, Hooper, 
Richard E. Pow 
Don Hahn, Prin 


.. Goal 
.Defense 
... Defense 

. Defense 


liam Clements, 
Owen Sound Cr 
1943—South 9, North 5 


1944-1945—(Not played) 
1946—North 14, South 14 


Johns Hopkins 
Syracuse: ) 
55h sgh ie 
Virginia. 
ell, RP Wye 

ceton 


Washington ee. 


escents. 


1 i F peialge 4 geen: er ee Bed SES il iocteas U.S. A New Haven, Conn... ./Mar. 18, 1944 
100 meters... .]! S5.A as. an Ford..-....-.. U.S. A... .|New Haver Conn... .|June 29, ieee 
200 meters...... 2m. 04.6s... Herapn nB. Marsha ajl....|/Australia,./New Haven, Conn. ..|Mar. 31, 19) 
a Warusen css. m. 05.5 s...:.|John B. Marshall, ...|Australia| .|New Haven, Con Mar. 31, 19 
yards. 2.2 ..|3'm. 03.0s,,.../Alex Jany.......... rance..,.|Casablanea.........|Sept. 10, 19: 
meters... ... 3m. 21.0 s....:|Alex Jany..._ 1.1.2! France. ...|Casablanca. ... Sept. 28, 194 
meters ..-. 5... 4m. 29.5 s.....|John B. Barshai” . -|Australia. .| New Haven, Conn...|/Apr. 1, 1950 
WEPGB. 5 oe sss on: 30.2'8..07. John B. Marshall. ...|Australia..|New Haven, Conn...|Apr. 1, 1950 
yards), 2° 5.45 mi. 12.0 s. -|John B. Marshall... .)Australia..| New Haven, Conn...|June 30, 1950 
500 meters...... m, 54.3 s...,.|John B. Marshall.... ee Detroit, Mich.. 7... . June 10, 1950 
Meters...... PRI Soe 8. C : H. Furuhashi.......|Japan..... ios Angeles, Calif Aug. 19, 194 
areas m. 37.5 s.....|John B. Marshall Australia. Seattle, Wea 5s easy |SULY. 28, 1950 
,000 yards... . ji1 m. 37.4.8....|Jack Medica........ 28. Portland, Ore. July 29, 19383 
,000 meters. .... 12 m. 33.8 s...,|/F. Amano.......... Japan ee Tokyo, Japan, .. Aug. 10, 1938 
1,500 meters.....|18 m. 19.0 s....|H. Furuhashi....... apan..... Los neers Calif. } 1) Aug. 16) 1949 
LT i ees 19m. 49.4 s,...|John B. Marshall....|Australia. .|New Haven, Conn...|July 7, 1950 
400 yard relay 3m. 23.8 8. .:. New Haven, S. C,.../U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn...|July 2, 1948 
pas Hueber, Dooley, Johnson) 
_ 400 meter relay. .|3 m. 48.6 s.....| New Haven, S. C..../U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn...|June 29, 1948 
7x (Ford, Hueber, Dooley, Johnson) 
-- 800 yard relay...|7 m. 48.9 s.....| Yale Uniy.. .[U, S. A.... |New Haven, Conn.../Feb. 11,:1950 
a (Farnsworth, Munson, Blum Reid) 
800 meter relay.../8 m. 40.6 s..... POKVOIS Cas |Japan. .'Marilia, Brazil...... Apr. 2, 1950 
_| (Hamaguchi, Murayama, Hashizume, Furuhashi) 
MEN’S BREAST STROKE 
- 100 yards, . | Lafayette, Ind. May _ 5, 1949 
100 meters... ..|Moscow....... .|Apr. 17, 1950 
200 yards, . .S. A....|Princeton, N. J. .|Mar. 11, 1950 
200 meters | .|U. S. A....|New Haven, Conn. , .|Mar. 31, 1950 
400 meters....... | .|Netherl’ds.| Amsterdam, Neth. ..|Oet. 19, 1948 
500 meters. ..... Bob Bonte.. . .'Netherl'ds.!/Amsterdam, Neth. . .!Oet. 19, 1948 
MEN’S BACK STROKE 
WOO yards. 6... 3. LE cen Sat Ae ;Adolph Kiefer... ... U.S. A..../Annapolis, Md...... Feb. 26, 1944 
100 Meters....... 1m. 03.6 8s...../Allen Stack......... U. 8. A....|New Haven, Conn.../Peb. 4, 1949 
150 yards we m. 29.9 s | Allen: Stack. <7.) Sua U.S. A.,..|/New Haven, Conn...|/May 6,.1949 
200 meters......, 2m. 18.5s..... Allen Stack......... U.S. A....|/New Haven, Conn.../May 4, 1949 
400 meters...... 5m. 03.9 s .jAllen Stack) 2... U.S. A....|/New Haven, Conn...|/Feb. 14, 1948 
WOMEN'S FREE STYLE : 
POO VATS. 16.0 Opes sk ates LS G. Andersen........ Denmark.. |Svendborg, Denmark ;Feb. 24, 1949 
» 100 meters... ... 1m, 4.6 s...7..|W. DenOuden.....: eta sae Amsterdam......... Feb.! 27, 1936 
200 meters...... M217 B35... Ro “Hyegereies if ket Denmark..|Aarhus, Den-....... Sept. 11, 1938 
2 Wards fi... 2 m. 22.6 's..... MEE VO EL erty carck} |Denmark..|Copenhagen......... Apr...23, 1939 
BU yards... i EN, 25. O58: .070,00¢ Re -Hverersy os oak Denmark..|Copenhagen......... Oct, 2, 1938 
300 meters...... 3m. 42.5s.. Hs CBVOR ED. so doc /eiscbinee Denmark. .|Copenhagen........ Sept, 15, 1940 
meters...... 5m. 00.1 s..... Ro Paivesetc., 250. oon | Denmark. .|Copenhagen........ Sept. 15, 1940 
440 yards..,...: 5 m. 07.9 s..... Ann. Curtis. itv. os U.S. A....|Seattle, Wash. ...2.. May 2, 1947 
PAS oo ole 5m. 53.0-8) ... Re ELvegers 2.84 .n ys Denmark. ,.|Copenhagen......>./Apr, 19, 1942 
500 meters. ..... 6m, 27.4 s..... Ey EEVCHER 4; Sere oven |Denmark. ,|Copenhagen........|/Feb. 11, 1940 
800 meters...... TO°m, 52.5 s.....|R.Hveéger. i.e... |Denmark..|Copenhagen......../Aug. 13, 1941 
S80 vards........ 11 m, 08.6 s,. “14 Ann Curtis .0i.s.... |U. S.A... .|San Franeiseo......- July 30, 1944 
1,000 yards,..... 12 m. 36.0 s.. | Denmark. , | Helsingoer, 
1.000 meters... .. 13 m. 54.4 s.. Denmark. .|Copenhagen 
L, ee meters. .... 120 m. 57.0 s...-|R. Hveger.......... | Denmark: ,|Copenhagen 
BAe acts a*0 23 m. 11.5 s.:,.|R. Hveger..........|Denmark..|Helsingoer........ 
200 aa relay .../4 m. 05.7 8..... Denmark National team........|/Copenhagen. I 
(F, Nathansen, K.O. Petersen, B. O. Peterson, K. M. aug 
400 meter relay. .|/4 m. 27.6s..... Denmark National Team....... Copenhagen. .......4.4 Aug. 7, 1988 
(EB. Arndt, G. Kraft, B. Ove Petersen, R, Hyeger) 
WOMEN’S BREAST STROKE 
100 vards...o--7-{1 m. 09.2s...,. Nelly Van Vliet..... | Neth. Hilversum.......... May 4, 1947 
100 meters. ..... |r an Wie IS aes GC, Valery doce. 5 /France..../Casablanca......... Apr. 23, 1950 
200 vards....... 2m. 35.6s..... Nelly Van Vliet... {Neth.:.... |The Hague... 62... Aug. 24, 1946 
200 Meters... .... 2m: 49.2 8.50... Nelly Van Vliet..... Neth..:... Hilversum July : 7 
400 meters... ... 5m, 58.6s8..... {Nellv Van Vliet..... Neth....., {Hilversum 
500 meters.:..... 7m. 41.0 s.....!Nelly Van Vliet..... INethwess25) Hilversum 
WOMEN’S BACK STROKE 
00 ive, fuse fiom,'04.6'si7.' G, Wielema......... Neth...... HEAVELSUM os ance as one Mar. 13, 1950 
100 fabters Oey eareek 019 S32 721 Ce TOs aid nate Neth. .c:.. Rotterdam. ......../Sept. 22, 1939 
150.vards.....7.|1 m. 42.1 s..... CHIR tis Aste eee ws NGG. C3 Rotterdam.......5; Sept. 29, 1939 
200 meters......|2 m. 35.3 8..... G, Wielema........% |Neth.. .|Hilversum........2. Apr. .2, 1950 
400 meters... ..4 {5 m. 38.2:s..... REVERED ene yk yanks .|Denmark. .|Copenhagen.., . Mar. 2, 1941 


. Attack 


Jack Turnbull Trophy (Attack)—Oliver Shep- 
ard, Johns Hopkins. 
C. Markland Kelly Trophy (Goal tender)—Wil- 


Canadian Senior Championships (Mann Cup)—~ 


1947—North 15, South 3 
1948—North 1i, South 6 


1949—South 11, North 6 
South 8 


1950—North 12, 


ee: * 
: ? 7 


t 


882 Sporting Events —Swimming Chowplonae € 


Swimming in 1950 e God 
eR pce Sho resi ide, : 


.c, Sie 


220 y! le—1, James McLane, New Haven 
8. er; ee Wayne oore, New Haven S. C.; 3, Ronald 
, Lake Shore Cl By Time—2:10.5, 

John Marshall, New SNe 
8. C; ames MoLane, New Haven S. C.; 3, 
Wayne Moore, New Haven, S, C. Time—4:39.3 (new 
American and meet record). 

° stroke—1, Allen Stack, New Haven 
oman, Coca Cola; 3, James Thomas, 

ae Forth Carolina. Time—1: 
ds, breast stroke—1, Robert Brawner, 

, Bowen Stassforth, Iowa; 3, 

ewark ns C. Time—2:41.0 (new 


Sheff, Moore, Marshall); 2, 
3, Calif. S. C. Time—09:07.0. (new American and 
meet record). 

880~-yds. free etple John Marshall, New Haven 
Bi C.s, 2, -kord Konno, Nuannu Y, Hawaii; 3, 


A. A, U. NATIONAL WOMEN’S 
High Point, No. 


1,500 meters free style—1, Barbara_Hobelman, 
Ambassador Hotel; 2, Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauder- 
dale S. A.; 3, Catherne Kleinschmidt, Hawaii S. C. 
Time—22:35.7. 

200 meters back stroke —1, Maureen O'Brie: 
Town Club, Chicago; 2, Barbara Jensen, Crysta’ 
Plunge; 3, Mary Freeman, Ambassador Hotel. 
Time—2:51.2, 

100 meters free style—1, Jackie Lavine, Town 
Club; 2, Sharon Geary, Los Angeles A. C.; 3, Caro- 
lyn Green, Ft. Lauderdale S. A. Time—1:10.4. 

100 meters back stroke—1l, Phdaareah O’Brien, 
Town Club, Chicago; 2, Sheila Donahue, Lafayette 
Gea 3, Thelma Kalama, Hawaii S. C. Time— 

200 meters breast stroke—1 (tie), Marge Hulton, 
erncn S. C.; Evelyn Kawamoto, Hawaii S. C.; 

3, Judy Cornell, Multnomah A. C. ‘Time—3:10.2. 

400 ay free style—1, Thelma Kalama, Sas 
Bac.: Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauderdale S. 3; 
Gatherine Kleinschmidt, Hawaii S. C. TimeS: 30.9. 

800-meter free style relay—1, Hawaii S. C. (T. 
Kalama, E. Kawamoto, C. Kleinschmidt, J. Mura- 
kami); aD Chicago; 3, Ambassador 
Hotel. Time— 

100 meters breast stroke—1, a Cornell, pee 
nomah A. C.; 2, Marge Hulton, righton 
3, Carol Pence, Lafayette C, C. Time—1:23. e 


a, 


Piatt ae "John, MoCormack sac 
116-20 pis.;, oo cae tae 


, 99.06. 
Marino, 
Tennessee, 9,46; 
ante free style—1, John Marshall, New 
Ss. 2, Ford Konno, Nuannu Y.M.C.A.; 3 
aa one: Chicopi C: Camp, Detroit. y 6 
(new world and che 


t gee s. 
Coca Cola S. C., 27; 3, ifornia S. C., 17; 4, Iowa 
Univ., 12; 5, fous ¥ M.C.A. 10. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS (OUTDOOR) 
Car., Aug. 4-6 


800 meters = a Carolyn Green, Ft. a 
derdale S.A.; elma’ Kalama, Hawaii S. C.; 
i: Gotperne * Pieinscnmidt Hawaii S. C. Time— 


300-meter medley relay—1, APS Ceine 
rere CG; Pence, B. Mulle! a) tnomah 
. C.; 3, Hawaii S. C, Time—3:54.8, 


{-meter sprisebonsts dive—1, Patios McCormick, 
Los Angeles A. ve 44.89 pts.; Sara Wakefield, 
Chapel Hill, N. ae 60; ars rene Stover Irwin, 
Glendale, Calif., Sas-28 

3-meter dive—1, Pat McCormick, Los eles 
A. C., 162.85 pts.; Juno S. Irwin, unat 
we 3, Mary coun am, Lafayette C. C. 

Platform rh Pat McCormick, Los 


A. C., 66.74 ; 2, Juno Stover Irwin ere 
62.04; 3, Paul Myers, Los Angeles A. G., 54.60. 


300-meter medley—1, Evelyn Kawamoto, Hawaii 
Ss. 2, Mary Freeman, Ambassador Hotel 
Bettie Roland, Takoma S. C. Time—4: 29.9. 


Team a score—l, Hawaii S. C., 41; 2, — 
Pies eensen . = 23; 3, Town Club, Chicago, : 
Lafayette C. C., 21; 5, Fort Lauderdale S. 


OTHER SWIMMING EVENTS IN 1950 


A, Championships, Columbus, Ohio, 
Mach. 295 “i, Ohio State, 64 pts.; 2, Yale, 43; 
3, Iowa, 25. 
Eastern Intercollegiate S. L., Annapolis, Md., 
March 16-18—Yale University. 
Western Conference, Ann Arbor, Mich., March 


2 ie State, 93 pts.; 2, Michigan, 65; 3, 

owa. 
Matunuck Beach-Block, Island Race, 

Tom Park, Hamilton, Ont. Sd 
peneainn National oexhibition, Marathon (15 
es) Toronto, Au — umsden, 

Ont. Time—7:18 8:05. den, rae 


English Channel Swimmers and Elapsed Time 


1875 Matthew Webb, England....... 21h, 45 m. 
1911 T. W. Burgess, England........22 h., 35 m. 
1923 H. F. Sullivan, America........ 27 h., 25 m. 
Enrique Tirabocci, Argentina...16 h., 33 m, 
Charles Toth, America........ 16 h., 40 m. 
1926 Gertrude Ederle, Americz.. 14 h,, 31 m. 
Mrs. C. Corson, America........ 15 h., 38 m. 
Hans Vierkotter, Germany...... 12 h., 42 m. 
*Georges Michel, France....... ll h., 5 m, 
N. L. Dereham, England........ 13 h., 56 m, 
*Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia..... 10 h., 45 m,. 
1927 EH. H. Temme, England 14 h.,. 29 m. 
*Mercedes Gleitze, England...... 15 h., 15 m, 
Mrs. Ivy Hill, England ps He, 1, 15 h., 15 m, 
1928 Miss Ivy Hawks, England 19 h., 16 m. 
Miss Laddie Sharp, England....15 h., 5 m. 
Ishaak Helmy Bey, Egypt...... 23 h., 46 m, 
1930 Peggy Duncan, South Africa....16 h., 15 m, 
1933 Sunny Lowry, England...... .15 h., 45 m. 
1934**E. H. Temme, England........ 15 h,, 54 m, 
*Miss Emma Faber, Austria...... 14 h., 40 m, 


**Temme is the first swimmer to swim the ch 
Foreland, England, to Blanc Nez, France, 

{Men's record. 

Women’s record, 


1937 
1939 
1947 
1948 


Thomas Blower, England. . 
Miss Sally Bauer, Sweden 
Daniel Carpio, Peru..... 
Gianni Gambi, Italy. 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt 
Thomas Blower, England. 

Philip Mickman, England. 
Fernand Dumoulin, Belgium.... 
Egyptian. 6-Man Relay Team.. 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt. . 
Sgt. Marie Hassen, Egypt... 


“1949 


SHB REESE 
BEREBRBBREB 


Jason A. Ziganos, Greece. , (18 h., 55 mm. 
1950 #Miss Florence Chadwick U. 8.. 13 i $0 a: 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt....10 h., 49 m. 
Roger Le Morvan, France..... re i nm, 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypt..12 h. 4m. 
Sam Rockett, Great Britain....14 ho 17 an 
William E. Barnie, Scotland....14 h,, 45 m. 
Eileen Fenton, Great Britain... _15 h., 31 m. 
Jason Zirganos, Greece......... 16 h., 17 m 
Antonio Abertondo, Argentina (16 h., 18 m, 
Jenny Kaimmersgaard, Denmark.16 h., 7 m, 


annel in both directions. In 1934 he swam from 8S. 


STRAIT oF GIBRALTAR SWIMMERS 


Daniel Carpio, a Peruvian, swam the Strait of Gibraltar, from Continental S$ ain to occo, 
. 4 distance of eight miles (July 22, 1948) in 9 hou cy Seat! Moroceo, 
ward by Eduardo Villaneuva of Spain” and by hours 20 mina bee. Sa it Maer ‘Supioaies shorikS 7 


2, Sept. 


les, 
ed, 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
; St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 28-29 


eestate 2 
ae gene G 34.2, 


2 miles—ken se pee eae Minn. 


- 5 melee ieen Bartholomew. Time—16:20.6. 


Women 
eee yds.—Florence Carter, Saginaw, Mich. Time 
_ 440 yds.—Florence Carter. Time—0:43.2. 
880 yds.—Janice Christopherson, St. Paul, Minn. 
Time—1:45.8. 
mile—Janice Christopherson. Time—2:24.6, 
mile—Janice Christopherson. Time—3:25.8. 


, Point Scores 

'_ Men—Ken Bartholomew 110, Ray Blum 100, 
- Bobby Fitzgerald 90, Don McDermott, Ferndale, 

coe oN. 30; Bob Hall, Providence, R. I., 30; Ed 

a Suttle, Minneapolis, Minn., 20; Don Hamer, Minne- 
4 Ted Minn., 20; Jim Hawkins, Be Louis, Mo., 

1 Terry Browne, Detroit, Mich., 

- Women—Janice Christopherson 90. Florence Car- 
ter 60, Pat Moore, Minneapolis, Minn., 50; Bernice 
Groh, 5 ee Allis, Wis., 50; Janet Koch, St. Paul, 

ae , 40; Barbara Marchetti, Wyandotte, Mich., 


NORTH AMERICAN OUTDOOR 
Pittsfield, re Feb. 3-5 


Ma ke yds.— Gordon Auatey, Winnipeg, Man. Time— 
440 yds.—1, ih Hamer, Minneapolis; 
Blum, mrnitley, N eS ice 2 
Time—0: 


rs 


2, Ray 
Terry Browne, Michigan. 


BP) Spwed Skating! Chatipionships in’ 1950 


2 2 mile—1, Al Broadhurst, Roslindale, Mass.; 
erry Browne, Michigan; 3, Ray Blum, 
N 4 mule 1, Ray Blum: 3, Robert Jahn Bogota, 
e—i, Ray Blum; 
Noi , Don McDermott, Ferndale, N oy Time— 


a Cottey i Charles Burke, Chicago; 2, B 
3, Al Bro urst. Time—6:12, . Sone 
5 miles—1, Charles Burke; 2, Ray Blum; 3, Don 


| McDermott. Time—15:55.2, 


Women 
: bi beets Mitchell, Winnipeg, Man. Time— 


“440 yds.—1, Florence Carter, Michigan; Bey 
Mitchell, Winni ee Man.; 3, ‘Aldrina Lebel, Lake 


Placid, ee 142. 
4 Saniee Citistopherson St. Pm 
Minn.; 


A beeas 
2, Betty Mitchell, Winnipeg, Man.; .1 3, May 
Lynch, Newbury, N. Time—1:43, 
4 mile—1, Betty Mitchell; 2, Florence Carter; 
3, Janice Christopherson. Time—2: 
1 mile—Janice Christopherson. tine—3: 48.1.. 
Point Scores 
Men—Ray Blum a0 Terry Browne 60, Chuck 
Burke, Chicago, Ill., 60, Al Broadhurst, 40, Don 
McDermott 40. 
Women—Betty Mitchell 120, Janice Christopher- 
son 70, Florence Carter 70, May Lynch 20. 


WORLD 
Eskilstuna, Sweden, Feb. 18-19 
Sat meter ena Werket, United States. Time 
sais meters—John Werket, United States. Time 

5, ‘N00, meters—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway. 

10, te ee Andersen, Norway, Time 
~ Point score—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway, 210.580; 
Odd PU Panere ee 211.567; John Werket, 
United States, Ken Henry, United States, 
214.408; athe: Hedlund. Sweden, 214.433, 


Speed Skating Records 
Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 


Time Holder Place Date 
ae 205 Robert McLean............|Lake Placid....,.........|/February 6, 1923 
109.4 Charles Jewtraw.....:..... Lake: Placid incu seca Februarv 1923 
18.1 Robert Fitzgerald ........ Minneapolis ............ January 10, 1943 
ree :23.8 Jack Shea...,............-/Saranae Lake.’... "17.1. 5|Pebruary 12, 1930 
135.4 Charles Gorman............ Lake Placid. io... saccceus February 14, 1927 
135.4 K. Bartholomew.,.......... St. Paul, Minn....5...... January 24, 1942 
35.4 Robert Fitzgerald. ......... Minneapolis ........--.5 February 15, 1942 
352.4 Clas “Phunterg ls) secs cs os Saranac Lake, it. .2..6.. February 11, 1926 
1:14.2 Robert Fitzgerald.......... Minneapolis...,.......+. January 8, 1945 
1:55.8 Clas Thunberg.........¢.:: Lake Placid... )...:0e+0 February 15, 1926 
2:38.2 Clase Thumberg i sccisites- 3s aise Lake Plachd.. sx. co. penicaie February 12, 1926 
2:29.7 Delbert Lamb, . nec... es... Oslo, Norway... sso February 19, 1948 
Rik. 4:12.6 Clas Thunberg.:....2.2.1/|Lake Placid. J0 00/0/2202 /]February 13, 1926 
Cire §:33.8 Edward Sehroeder..........{Minneapolis..... .,.)January 20, 1934 
8:19.6 Ross Robinson. .........6.. Lake Placid... ... {February 14, 1930 
Scie 14:30.4 Ross Robinson............,|Lake Placid...........,.{ February 12, 1927 
INDOOR—MEN ; 
oe 18 Fred RODSOM. 2.4... 5.20. 0s a[ BOSCO: , vvise tans 6 doe ee PRUBLY Oe Or 
Charlee Gorman, :........5% St.John! N. Bas ncesames March 1, 1927 
Fees 123.8 Charles Gorman.::........./St. John, N. B.....,..2..|Mareh 1, 1927 
rides 36.8 Charles Gorman. . ....../St. John, N. B...........|February 27, 1925 
As Che 1:15.6 Ben O'’Sickey,..............{Pittsburgh..,......+-.+.)March 1, 1916 
Seite. 2300.4 Percy Johnston.............|Cleveland,..............|Mareh 2, 1928 
oi Re 2:41.2 Morris Wood:,............/Pittsburgh..............|/February 13, 1904 
HredsRGDSONS 5 joecass 64s ak Pittsburgh? shy x cee oe |February 13, 1904 
ne, 4:25 Edmund Lamy............./Cleveland...............{sanuary 27; 1910 
avi ies 5:54.8 Robert Hackenback........./St. Paul...,...........-.\January 30, 1937 
eae: 8:58.8 Percy Johnston: ...../)2../|Pittsburgn//2)225)11)1/February 19, 1927 
Barve «2 13:41.8 TOO MOOres. i) Sees cea os 6 e acsi[ BROOKLYN, |, 6) 5 syciaiss/viace eletel| MODELED, ie 1927 
Mi OS 15:42.2 Frank Stack...............|Chicago....,.........:.+|Bebruary 8, 1930 
OUTDOOR—WOMEN 
1.4 DGtrolpis.. creep aemalenatpere January 27,192) 
320.2 . |Sarauac Lake, February 11, 1939 
139.4 Minneapolis, .. February 3, 1929 
1:25.9 -|Escanaba, Mich January 13, 1940 
2:17.0 ‘/Minneapolis. . January 16, 1938 
3:06.1 Oconomowoe, Wis. .jJanuary 24, 1937 
INDOOR—WOMEN 
220 yards..... 721.6 Dorothy Franey.....0...... St. <Paul.. With peace February 15, 1936 
% mn 0 31 Dorothy Franey......... 6548) TOUS 2,3 Srtnn or aecearie February 25, 1933 
440 yards..... 741.6 Dorothy Franey..........+. St. -Pawlaen favsies chines February 16, 1936 
880 yards,.... 1;27 Leila Brooks poge esre.k ETD USeE. a ava ie tlt opal aoe March 6, 1926 
mile...... 2:18.1 Kit Klein...... i © 4 ovale dn JOMICARO. Sah sig aieinin a oleate February 2, 1935 
% (il oa ~ 3:15.6 MAGGY HOME neces cie's/eiss ce's.0 Chicago: al paar Pareetaaes April 1, 1938 


Nutley, — 


= 


SURE 


we 
MSs arol and Peter Ki Seattle, Wash. 
tym Phonisen, Mia par ene John 


Lois Waring anc and Michael Beales 


Do Ann Peters and Daniel Ryan, 


onald La hington, D. C. 
s—Tenle: MAbrght, Boston, ee ah 
mior Pai anet Gevhauser and John Night- 


ata Paul, Minn 
fovice NM Men—Ronald Robertson, Long Beach, 


Novice Ladies—Patricia Quick, Berkeley, Calif. 


. WORLD io ae a a 
London, March 6 
Men’ 's Singles—Richard T. ae United States, 
594.76 points. 
: 08 p = pines Ale Vrzanova, Czechoslovakia, 
points 
ee an ee and Peter Kennedy, United States, 
joint 
BAB sas a Rene and Michael McGean, 
United States. 


les—Yvonne Sherman, New York, 


MIDDLE pee at alloc 
New York, N. ¥., Jan. 28-29 ie 


MeriesPatld Kame, Washineten Bs Sew york, 


N.Y. 
wiadies’ Junior Stagles—Cerol Heiss, New York, — 


Men’s Junior—William T. Lemmon, Jr., Phila-~ 


go a Pa. 
Jack ect at Teds Mo. 

Junior Dance— Helen Mekalainas and Thomas 
McGinnis, Brooklyn, N. 


CANADIAN om 


Men—Roger Wicksen, Kerrisdale F. S. clu, 
Vancouver. 


raronte S.C. Smith 2 Gitchrist, : 

re 

ate en (Junior)—Peter pee Eee s. = 
J Ladies ‘Fairs—J Fane nein ene 
u 

Minto S. ee 


National Roller Skating Championships, 1950 
Pasadena, Calif., July 10-15 
Source: United States Amateur Roller Skating Association 


FIGURE 
Men—Leonard Baggaley, peaeeensecs. N. J. 
Ladies—June Henrich, Mineola, N. Y. 


Junior Men—John Haddad, Paterson, N. J. 
Junior Ladies—Marie Grosso, Mount Vernon, 


N.Y. 

Senicr Dance—Gladys Ward and Charles Irwin, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

Senior Mixed enti Ludwig and Jude 
Cull, Elizabeth, N. 

Senior Ladics’ Pairs Mary L, Leahey and Char- 
lotte Ludwig, Elizabeth, 

Senior Men’s Pairs—J oe Den Bleyker and John 
Haddad, Paterson, N. J. 

Senior Fours—Callahan, Leahey, Ludwig and 
Cull, Elizabeth, N. 

Junior Tiean Janet Sanderson and Kenneth 
Lorenzen, Paramus, N. J, 

Junior Mixed Pairs—Diana Lanzotti and Marvin 
Schwartz, Elizabeth, N. 

Intermediate Patten viuth Henrich, Mineola, 


Intermediate Men—Ronald Holland, Pasadena, 


alif. 

Intermediate Dance—Norma Malluck and Jake 
Den Bleyker, Paterson, N. J. 

Intermediate Mixed Seen Henrich and 
Frank Henrich, Mineola, N. Y. 


Intermediate Fours—De" hs a Kempainen, Mazei 
and Massine, Plymouth, Mich. 
Novice Ladies—Nan Massine, facta ae Mich. 
Novice Men—James Mazei, outh, Mich. 
Novice Rearenoes Henrich es Frank Henrich, 
Mineola, N. Y. 
Novice Mixed Pairs—Barbara Kempainen and 
Lee DeWulf, Plymouth, Mich. 
Novice Ladies’ ’ Pairs—Joellyn Richter and Carol 
A. Rutherford, Seattle, Wash. 
Juvenile Girls—Carol Ann Rutherford, Seattle, 


ash. 

Juvenile Boys—Bert Lobberegt, Renton, Wash, 

Juvenile Dance—Sharlene Gordon and Bert Lob- 
beregt, Renton, Wash. 

SPEED 

Men—William Tourjee, Florham Park, N. J. 

Ladies—Frances Olsen, Hackensack, N. J. 

Junior Men—Edward Horan, Elizabeth, N, J. 

Junior Ladies—Marie Grosso, Mount Vernon, 


ae 
= Intermediate Ladies—Sara Zammataro, Florham 
ar. 
interpeaiate Men—Edward Swenson, Hacken- 
sac. 
Novice Ladies—Kileen Laflin, Bayona: N. J. 
Novice Men—Danny ore Elizabeth, N. J. 
Juvenile Girls—Barbara Allman, Stockton, Calif. 
Juvenile Boys—Billy Wolf, Pasadena, Calif. 


Roller Derby World Series, 1950 


Madison Square Garden, New York, June 3-8 


Won by Jolters who defeated Red Devils, 24-22, 
in the championship final, June 8, before an audi- 
ence of 16,877 

Composite Score 


' Men 


Name and team Games | Points 


Payne, Jolters................ 
Bogash, OTTCLG St carrer sie eres ow 
Massro, MONIACTS Easterns we shar rtee 
Karp, ROMANS ee its nicl adie sre 
Atkinson, Westerners.......... 
Skobel, Red Devils............ 
Gammon) Chiefs.::. 2.0... ..00.. 
Raines, Westerners. .........5. 
Miarro, Red Devils... ....5..5. 
Atkinson, Panthers.....,...... 
PUNEUD CS GLUGIA 5 eceivie. pix atelaces + oe 


CV OCS OT HR OOO Cr ROOT 
AAPANINSWS 


Women 


Name and team Points 


43 
20 


Games 


Brasuhn, Red Devils.....:.... 5° 
Murray, Chiefs. - i....6 5... ee 4 2 


Women (continued) 
Name and team 


Kealey, Red Devils 
Patrick, Jolters 
Payne, Tolters 


Games Points 


Bier Tolters. 
Brendt, Chiefs. 
Palermo, Chiefs 


PR Oro Coc C1c1o1 


Team 
Chiefs... 
Jolters. . 
Red Devil 
Westerners... 


we 


woneom 
J 
o 


Semi- Finals 
Red Devils 25, Panthers 21. 
Jolters 23, Chiefs 20. 


Championship 
Jolters 24, Red Devils 22. 


~ World oats He ere ae ‘Rod ana eal. 

+ Galt-water), International Game Fish Association; \(Breah-water) Field & Stream pase 
SALT-WATER FISH (All-tuokle: records) 
eight Leng Girth ‘Where Caught | ate An 


| 66 Ibs. 4 oz. 91 
| 106 Ibs. - 


Catalina, ee 1912 | FB, Kelly 
37 pease AcGrille ) Mar. 21 paae 


31” Bahama Tslands' IA Sak Coes 2 
Catalina, Calif. eS 


San Diego, Calif. H. P. Bledsoe’ 


| 5 gus 


¢ 1031 Ibs. 
C a (Gra. 308 ibs. 


s (Cal. White Sea).. 


7 Ibs. 4 oz. 


at 


Br oh a | 83 Ibs. 4’ 4" 29° Cape Charles, Zack Waters, Jr. 
551 Ibs. de Sn | Pence Gaiveston Bay, G. Pangarakis 
eXAS 
73 Ibs. 60” - | 30%” Vineyard Cc. B. Chureh 


21 Ibs. 2‘0z. | 30’ 214" Sheepshead A, von Kleist 


Bay, N. Y. Z 
Rito 6 . 14 Ibs. 1134 Bra 18” Barnegat Jet- R. RB. Roths- r 
oz. ties, NJ. ehild % 
peat ences | 16 Ibs. 38” 17%" aoe Molakai, C. M. Cooke IIL 4 
eR 31 Ibs. 8 oz, | 2°11” | 26” Miam! Beach, an, 8, | R, Lindquist r, 
73% Ibs. 62” 32’" Bimini, B.W.I. |Feb., ee L..B. Harrison 
SpE SE Sieve >, = 102 Ibs. 70” 34” pans Charles, uly 3 J. E. Stansbury 
Picea 57 lbs. 8 oz. | 4’ 8” 4 gw nage aber Light, J. Raeszewiez 
OPED Stef. 67% Ibs. 68%" | 37%" | Oahu, T. H. Fred MoNo- 
Rodda ¢or5 30 IDBS OZ. | Ai 477 36” Ce Charles, Mrs. H. A. Brad- 
ley 
20 Ibs. 37” 32” | Oaik Beach, : H. Kessel 
New York 
tie 3 aR ae 551 Ibs. 8’ 4” Galveston Bay G. Pangarakis’ 
atone a rere 742 Ibs. 1271014") 68” Bimini, B.W.T. Aksel Wichfeld . 


Laurle Mitchell 


Zane Grey: 
A, Hamann 


L. F. Hooper 
H. P. Clark 
E, T. Ragsdale 


“Marlin (Pacific Black).| 976 Ibs. 12’:3/7 | 6 2” - Bay of Islands, 
Ibs. 11’ 6” | .5° 2” Tahiti 


Marlin (Silver). ...... 618 Ibs. Fen 

; (Striped). 222: 692 Ibs; 13/5 Balboa, Calif 
hey 161 Ibs, 37a” | 33” Miami, Fla. 

39 Ibs. 8 oz, | 39%" | 2915” | Long Key, Fla, 

39 lbs. 8 oz. | 41” 92/4 Bimini, B.W.I. 


ar 123 lbs. 107 4". | 832%" Taine Cay, H. Teetor 
bata Ges 221 Ibs. 10%''9 "4 Santa Cruz Is., C. W. Stewart 
= Galapagos 
ms. ence 736 lbs. 1447” -| Galveston, Tex. G. Pangarakis 


_ Snook (Robalo)....... 50% Ibs, Yay 7a Gatun Spillway, J. W. Anderson 
Canul Zone 
860 lbs. 13’ 9” TMB Yule! Tocopilla, Chile W. E.S. Tuker 


“Swordfish (= 


247 Ibs. 7 64" Panuco R., H, W. Sedgwick 
~~ Mexico 
265 Ibs. 73”. 3” Makua, T. H. J. W. Harvey 


D. M. Hodgson 
K. L. Ames, Jr. 
A. Weisbeeker, Jr. 


977 Ibs. 9’ 8” 9415" BP. aoe Bay, 

133% Ibs. (fai ly hs 31” aren Cay, 
B.W.I. 

17 lbs. 8 oz. 46” 19” Mullica River, 


Je A Sh 
dN. . 
Weakfish (Spotted)....| 15 lbs. 3 oz. 2/1014") 2014” ae Pierce, Cc. W. Hubbard 
a. 
90 Ibs. 59’ 3515" La Paz, Mexico F. Hickey 


"Wellowtall............ 


FRESH-WATER FISH 


Species Weight Length| Girth | Where caught Date Angler 
“Black Bass Large- 22 Ibs. 4 O72. 3226" 2815” Montgomery ‘June ils George W. Perry 
oie * | ‘Lake, Ga. 1932 
Black me Dens (Small- PGW oy Lib ss Viowie oN ac aber his ws] odes 8d. 'e 8g suetwte’ bn. yim are or se ayaa aaa aaa 
Bluegill Sunfish = eee 4 ibs. 12 oz, 15” | 18%" ee Lake, Ape T. S, Hudson 
gs A eee 42 Ibs, 42” 29” Ra >pahannock May. 9, R. W. Harris 
2 rer epi i ee 
serie Open ; 
: ssippl)..-. +++. OK ecicee ~ Wel cd elayayarpueltaiecdag deseo] iste nse susie 5 cone viel liga car stated ll ane ean a 
3 see) S55 Tbs. 50” at" James River, May 18, Roy A. Groves 
LS ill , South Dakota 1949 : 
Muskellunge........: 69 lbs. 11 oz. | 6314” 8134” Chippewa Flow-| Oct. 20, Louis Spray 
we! Mes ae Kk J ee Mrs. Parl Small 
en 2 19%” 13” Messalonskee une 4, rs. Barl Sma 
Perch (White)........ 4 Ibs. 12 oz 4, peanut ar Pe 
Perch (Yeliow)..... ..| 4 lbs..334 oz. | est. 16” joey! a re Dr. C: C. Abbot 
i Ys 15” Green Pond, Jan, 5, Russell Kimble 
Pickerel (Eastern Chain) 9 Ibs . 30 ee noe 


‘ Species _ Weight 
Pike (Northern)......| 46 Ibs. 2 oz. 

Salmon (Atlantic).....| 79.2 lbs. (36 
_ Salmon (Chinook).,,..| 83 Ibs. 

Salmon (Siiver).......| 31 Ibs, 


Salmon (Landlocked 22 Ibs. 8 02, | 36” est. 20” 


Trout (BrOoK)- | 1436 Ibs, 


Trout (Brown).......| 3934 Ibs. 

Trout (Cut-throat)... .| 41 Ibs, 39” 

Trout (Golden).......| 11 Ibs. ai) 2k 16” 

Trout (Lake).........| 63 Ibs. 47%" 

Trout (Rainbow or 37 Ibs. -| 40%” 28” 

“Trout (Sunapee) erst: 9 lbs. 8 oz. | 28” 17%" Sunay 

Trout (Dolly Varden) .| 32 Ibs. 4016" 2934” . pena Oreille, 
Niagara River, 


Wall-Eyed Pike....... Ibs. 4 02. 364%" 21” 
all-Eyed Pike a 1} 02. 4% Piles 


SHARKS 
Fish and scientific name| Weight | Length| Girth | Where caught | -Date Angler — 


Man-Hater: (Carcharodon A ‘ 
SCN 180-Ib. line test] 1919 14’ 8” 8’ 4” peer Hay Is., May 12, G. R. Cowell 


50-Ib. line test........... 450 gan pa St Mudhole, N. J. | June 2,41) C.J. J 

130-Ib. line test....... 1752 14° 2” 6’ 936” | Port Lincoln, April $7, | J.T. Veiteh 
Mako (I it Ko) 1000 12"? oon New Mae 4, B. D. H. Ross 

ako (Isuropsis mako). . jy Ne , PIR OE 

130-Ib, ity test....... “ Zentand 1943 - 

80-Ib. line test........... 79% eee Beach, \1940 8S. W. Gooderham. 

: a. 
60-Ib. line test........... 270 8’ 4” | 40” Ee see aes Sateeea are Ma A. J, Stevens 
80-Ib. line test........... 745 9" 5” 6 2%" | Shinnecock 8 H. Hinrichs 
Inlet, N. Y. 1 ; 

Porbeagie (Lamna Durban; So. Feb. 5, J. L. Daniel 

nasus) 80-Ib. line test..... 260 | 1174" | 5°8%”| Africa 1949 
Thresher (Aloplas Bay of Islands, | Mar. 21, | W. W. Dowding 

vulpinus) 130-Ilb. line test. 922 New Zealand 1937 
Tiger (Galeocerdo Sydney Heads, * Feb. 22, L. Bagnard 

tigrinus) 130-lb. line test..|. 1382 PSION HTS BO Australia 1939 

World’s Record Fish Caught by Any Method , 

Name of fish | Yr.| Lbs. |Ozs.)Where caught|| Name of fish’ | Yr. Lbs, |Ozs.| Where caught 
Bass, Striped..... 1891 125} O |Edenton, N. C. ||Salmon, Chinook. |1939 126] 8 |Petersburg, 
Bass, Cal. Bl. Sea. |1902 800} 0 |Avalon, Calif. : Alaska. 
Blackfish (Tautog)|1876 22] 8 |Near N. Y. GC. ||Salmon, Landl’d..}.... 35} 0 |Sebago, Maine 
Bluefish......... 1903 27| O |Nant’ket, Mass.||Sawfish........./.... 1,500)... Sli. = ee 
Bluegill... 6... 195 4| 12 |Ketona L,, Ala.||Shark, White... 1]. 22: Pe rd a Vers ay Ste ee 
SED ig ee a 1933) 83-8] O |Pretoria, S. Afr.||Swordfish, B.B...|.... ‘ 0 |New England 
Catfish, Channe!.,|1949 55]. ...\James R., S. D..||Trout, Lake— 1878 0 |Mackin’w,M’ch. 

BOLD cate isl sitive aie 100} O |Fla. Trout, Rainbow or 
Drum, Black..... 146} O |St. Aug., Fla. Trout, Steelhead..|.... 42| Q |Corbett, Oreg. 
Flounder, Sum BS 26); O |Noank, Conn. . {1932 40} O |Grt. Lake Tasm. 
MraMine mele. ole ccs || 1,200]... 010. cc ee ce nk ote © -|1912 0 |Florida, in net 
Muskellunge. «1902 102) + Lee ROR ER -|1934) 1,800} O |Wedgeport,N.S. 
isc. 

Salmon, Atiantic..|1901 103} 2 |D'v'n,F’thScot.||Weakfish........|.... 30} O |N. J. Coast 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is awarded annually to the athlete who ‘‘by his (or her) 
performance, example and influence as an amateur, has done the most during the year to advance 
the cause of sportsmanship.” The A. A. U. polls sports leaders throughout the country in its search for 
the No. 1 sportsman of the year. 


SS |, 
Year Name Sport Points Year Name Sport Points 
1930..|Robert T. Jones....... Golf ie os 1,625 1940. .|J. Gregory Rice....... Track,.,.| 1,013 
1931. .)Barney Berlinger....... SPBCK cre 425 1941, .|Leslie MacMitchell. .. .|Track... 4 
1932. .|J. A. Bausch........... Track .... 687 1942. .|Cornelius Warmerdam.|Track....| 1,101 
1933. .]Glenn Cunningham. ....|Track.... 611 1943, .|Gilbert Dodds........ Track. .:. 8 
1934, .)W. R. Bonthron....... Track....| 1,072 1944... | Ann Curtis: .”... ccciteeus mming 694 
1935. .|W. L. Little, Jr........|Golf....., 694 1945. .|Felix A, Blanchard..... Football. . 923 
1936. .{Glenn Morris.......... Track ,106 1946. .|Arnold Tucker ........ Football. , 597 
1937. J. D. Budge.. .»| Tennis 1,398 1947. .|John B. Kelly, Jr...... Row ing 66 
1938. .|/Don Lash Mato ok oat ACK west 45) 1948. .|Robert B. Mathias. .... Track....| 4,491 
1939) JW. Burk. 3. 3... Rowing..| 1,063 1949. .|Richard T. Button..... Skating .. 947 


A.A.U, Handball Championships, 1950 
een singles—Kenneth Schneider, Chicago, Pepe es singles—Victor Hershkowitz, Brooklyn, 


Four-wall doubles—Bill Baier and Frank Coyle, 


Chicago, Il. : 


‘One-wall doubles—A. Schwartz and S. 
| artenton Beach AA. tee ene Plank 


Sporting Events—Fly and Bait Ca 


Source: National Association 
MEN’S EVENTS 


istance (Trout fly)—Phil Miravalle, San Fran- 


eisco, Calif. Average, 16014 feet; long cast 166 feet. 


Distance (Salmon fly)—Myron Gregory, San 
‘Francisco, Calif., Average, 187 feet; long cast, 191 


__- feet, 


Accuracy (Dry fly)—Allan Childers, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 100. 

eney (Wet fly)—Clem Forcade, St. Louis, 

Accuracy (3% oz. bait)—Marion Garber, Toledo, 

Accuracy (5% oz. bait)—Marion Garber, Toledo, 

Five-man team—Golden Gate Angling and Cast- 
ing Club, 

Club pennant—Golden Gate Angling and Casting 
Club, 58 points. 

WOMEN’S EVENTS 

Aecuracy (Dry fly)—Dot Vogel, Paterson, N. J., 
accuracy (Wet fly)—Dot Vogel, Paterson, N. J., 

peeey (3g oz, bait)—Joan Salvato, Paterson, 
‘Accuracy (3% oz, bait)—Dot Vogel, Paterson, 
eh JUNIOR EVENTS 
Accuracy (Dry fly)—Kelly Robinson, San Diego, ° 


Accuracy (Wet fily)—Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif., 


Accuracy (26 oz. bait)—Buddy Laden, Dallas, 
Teéxas, 96. 

Aceuracy (5g oz. bait)—Buddy Laden, Dallas, 
Texas, 97. 


sting Championships; Shuffleboard 887 


Fly and Bait Casting Championships in 1950; Records 


of Angling and Casting Clubs 


COMBINED CHAMPIONSHIPS 


All round—Earl] Osten, Long Beach, Calif. 
All distance—Ear] Osten, Long Beach, Calif., 
mae feet. ae ! Ne 
accuracy—Marion Garber, Toledo, Ohio, 389, 
" iy baits—Earl Osten, Long Beach, Calif, 
“Distance flies—Myron Gregory, San F 
Calif. 1,025 feet. ees Bee ee 
aes baits—Marion Garber, Toledo, Ohio, 


Accuracy flies—Ray Langley, San Francisco, 
Calif., 198. 

eke All accuracy—Dot Vogel, Paterson, 
‘Women’s Accuracy flies—Dot Vogel, Paterson, 
N. J., 198 ig 2 ee 


ne Women's Accuracy -baits—Dot Vogel, Paterson, 
Junior All accuracy—Tim Hubbard, San Diego, 

Calif., 373. i . 
Junior Accuracy flies—Kelly Robinson, San Diego, 

Calif., 193. ‘ 
Junior Accuracy baits—Buddy Laden, Dallas, 


Texas, 193 
FISHERMEN’S EVENTS 


All round—John Dieckman, Paterson, N. J, 
5g oz. Distance bait—Bryant Black, Dallas, Texas. 
Average, 222 feet; long cast, 230 feet, 


Combined fly—John Dieckman, Paterson, N. J., 


140. 
Distance fly—Marion Garber,.-Toledo, Ohio, Av- 
Se ae 13114 feet; long cast, 137 feet. 


mn ve Te Bait accuracy—Marion Garber, Toledo, 
OC, z 
ia ay Combined fly—Joan Salvato, Paterson, 


Women’s 5g oz. Bait accuracy—Dot Vogel, Pater- 
son, N. J., 66, 

Junior Combined fly—Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 86. 

Junior 5g oz, Bait accuracy—Buddy Laden, Dal- - 
las, Texas, 70 


FLY AND BAIT CASTING WORLD RECORDS 


Trout Fly Distance—17625 ft. average; 183 ft. 
Jong cast; Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, Calif. 

Salmon Fly Distance—19824 ft. average; 206 ft. 
Jong cast; Jimmie Green, San Francisco, Calif. 

$-oz. Distance Bait—Average, 409 2/3 feet; iong 
east, 427 feet, Wilbur Brooks, Indianapolis, Ind. 

8§-oz. Distance Bait—35925 ft. average; 385 ft. 
Jong cast; Clarence Anthes, Waukesha, Wis. 

Dry Fly Accuracy—Score 100, Frank Steel, Chi- 


: eago, Il).; Allan Childers, San Francisco, Calif.; 


Marvin Allen, Chicago, Ill. 
Wet Fly Accuracy—Score 100 (22 casters have 


- achieved ‘this record). 


36-07. Accuracy Bait—Score 99, S. G. Dennis, 
Adelea McDonald, Chicago, Ill.; and Charles Sut- 
phin, Indianapolis, Ind. _ ‘ 

$§-0z. Accuracy Bait—Score 100,-J. A. Halbleib, 
Louisville, Ky. 


COMBINED EVENTS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


All Accuracy—Score 389, Earl Osten, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Chas. Sutphin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Accuracy Flies—Score 198, Lou Guerin, San 
i aaa Calif., and Ed. Tassi; San’ Francisco, 

alif. 

Accuracy Baits—Score 197, Charles Sutphin, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
- ae Distance—3,145 feet, Earl Osten, San Diego, 
alif. ; 

Distance Baits—2,174 feet, Lee Sens, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Distance Flies—1,091 feet, Dick Miller, San Diego, 


Calif. 
SKISH EVENTS 
Skish Bait—Score 90, Marion Garber, Toledo; 


Ohio. 
a ee Fly—Score 97, Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, 


Shuffleboard Champions in 1950 
Source: National Shuffleboard Association 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
38th Semi-Annual, St. Petersburg (Fla.) Shuffleboard Club, Jan, 17-19 


Men’s Open—Carl Spillman, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Ladies’ Open—Mary Ruth Scalisé, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

39th Semi-Annual, Traver: 

Men’s Open—Frank Henderson, St. Petersburg, 
Rr aitcs Open—Mrs. A. E. Wilcox, Fitzgerald, 
Ga, and Tampa, Fla. a 
Florida State Championship, 

Men’s Doubles—Barl Chandler and Jack Mc- 
Nulty, Little River. 
' Men’s Singles—Carl Spillman, St. 
Mirror Lake Club. 

Men’s Closed Singles—Lou Michener, St. Peters- 
burg Mirror Lake Club, 


Petersburg 


Colorado Championships, 
Singles—Mae Hall, Denver, Colo. 
League—Maé Hall, Denver, Colo. 


Doubles—Mae Hall, Denver, and M. A: Leddy, 
Colorado Springs. 


Men’s Closed—E. M. Reid, New Paris, Ohio, and 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
lag vg Closed—Nan Rankin, St. 
a. 


se City, Mich,, July 12-14 

Men’s Closed—A: T. Baldwin, Palmyra, Mich., 
and DeLand, Fla. 

Ladies’ Closed—Florence Spink, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Orlando, Fla. 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 7-9 

Women’s Singles—Olive McArthur, St. 
burg Mirror Lake Club. 

Women’s Closed Singles—Catherine Babcock, St. 
Petersburg Mirror Lake Club. 

Women’s Doubles—Mrs. Dixie Riddle and Miss 
Amy Close, Clearwater. 

Mixed Doubles—Mr. and Mrs. James Scalise, St. 
Petersburg. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Ay Visitors Resident—Leslie Vincent, Deland, 
Fla. 

Women’s Visitors Resident—Marion Harless, Col- 
orado Springs. . 

Bank Shuffleboard Championship—W. G. Mur~ 
ray; Colorado Springs. x 


Petersburg, 


Peters- 


ee Re ee A ee lg 
? ih rata 52. 


Silver Cup, heat........ 10 
Silver Cup, race......... 50 
Around M eae etis Race.) 2914 
Aquaplane, open sea..... 41 
Water Ski, open sea..... 51 (n) 34.708 


9/ 4/50|Detrolt, Mich...... 


/ 4/50|Detroit, Mich..... * 
satay New York, N. ¥.. 
19 37 et 


Event $ “cmnites) |m- x Pp h _ Date — fa, 

oe i 86.200 | 7/22/50|Detrolt, Mich... -.- | 
Gold Gup, race......... 90 78.216 
Harmsworth, B.I.T.,lap.| 5 (n) [102.676 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich......|I 
Harmsworth, B.I.T., race | 40 (n) /|100.680 | 9/ 2/50)Detroit, Mich...... i 
President's Cup, lap..... 244 } 
President’s Cup, heat. . 15 7 
National Sweeps, lap.. i My { 
Sliver rama An ed i $ e jag 9/ 4/50\Detroit, Mich. i 

, 


n) Nautical miles. a, 
Le MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—5 MILES IN COMPETITION 


Class Speed] Date Location Owner or driver] Boat name : 
48 cu. in. Hydroplane A 10/8/49/Salton Sea, Calif. ..... R. H. Scott... .. ber It 2 
91 cu. a rizdrovlans “ 7/ 24/49 Bush River, Md....... J.N, Van Deman|Red Witeh 
135 cu. ay H. ydroplane -157/10/16/48|Salton Sea, Calif. ...../Roy A. Skaggs. .|Mighty 
225 cu. in. Hydro.—Div. I 125] 9/11/49/Cincinnati, Ohio... . :- Paul Sawyer, Jr. |Belligero T 
225 cu. in. Hydro.—Div. Ii. é 9/18/49| Lake Mead, ea 5 ae ee Hallett. {I'm In 
Pacific One Design Hydro...| 53. 8/21/49|Cambridge, Md....... L. Novotny. |Cherub IT 
Cracker Box Inboard run... & 10/8/49|Salton Sea, Calli jig ee rt ‘Phill ips, Jr...|Dragon-B-Hind 
A Rac. Inb. run... : 9/21/41 New Martinsville, W.Va. ca ag Burk. 7.6: Senorita 
HASELAG, GND FUM sw eens ey 3,239) 7/16/50| Merced, Calif ase. hese TF Bia Co: 


ss 
re 
bo 
o 
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r% 
bo] 
5 
me 
ee 
va 


/ 9/5G\Bush River, Ma.. 
War 50/Baltimore, Ma. 


G Serv. Inb. run. . 9/ 1/47 Baltimore, MEG, Sectaee « 

Hi Serv. Inb. run s 9/21/46 Washi ton, D. 

Servi Inb. rum... 0.5... oae 9/50|/Bush River, Md ° , Jr.|Jennie Lee IT 

CARL STE il Oe ER 1 oe er or /15/38|Havre de Grace, ate -|E. F, Dobson, . .| Water Sprite 

K_ Rae, Inb, run. .| 56, 8/28 ‘40|Washington, D.C... .. David Gerli. Gen 

Midget Outboard Hydro....| 38.379} 9/ 4/49] Worcester, fase Sa ee Donald Whitfield|J-13 

AU CUUD SESW OLOSY wip 5 secs tj 47.344/10/26/41|Salton Sea, Callf. .|Frank Vincent. .}.......... Ps, Fe 
B OUR HELVANO Sy seis ees + be §3.004|10/13/47|Salton Sea, Calif. «|W. -G. Sweltaer!-|-. 7) aaa ene 
GOUT SaVOLO. cts vee eves 57.325| 4/ 7/46|New Orleans, Dae ee Vic Scott.....5. Flying Seott TV 
PROUT ELV GEO cr ictetes + ssenas» 58.785| 8/24/40|/Red Bank, N. J....... James Mullen, IIj..........019.5 
X Out. Hydro.............| 61.392) 8/20/38|Red Bank, Sting S C. Ferguson.’:* |... «gsc 

GC Rac. Out. run.) . 3...) 53.571) 2/11/50|Lakeland, Fla... ).).. | John A. Stanford F-444 ah 
CG Serv. Out, run, . 22.) !)))| 47.480) 4725/50|Friant, Calif. |). 120°" Tom Newton. ..|Miss Santa Bar- 

bara 

) Serv. Out. Hydro........ 47.344) 4/24/49|Friant, Calif........., eon h Proctor. . " ond 
Ei Sery..Out, run.......... 42.352| 8/15/37|Red Bank, N. J...) ! Cc. 'W. Frauenthal Gaye a 

¥ Rac. Out. run,.......... 52.693| 8/20/39|Mereed, Calif...) 11... Ernie Millot....|Norallu V0” 
Fla. Family Out. run....... 41.266 10/10/48|Ocoee, Wats 2 aes BE. R. Meadors. .|Rebel Y 

MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 
Speed : ; 
Class m.p.h.| Date _ Location Owner ordriver| Boat name 

Unlimited Hydro (world) . . .|160.323) 6/26/50|Seattle, Wash......... S. 8S. Sayres...../Slo-N 
LOE UIT OLY 01h a0 ih weer er 119.009) 8/ 2/48)Picton, Ont Boe Wy aot Ae Harold Wilson: Mics Conan a 
SAC A, ELV OTO) 2.6 os ee 57,995|10/10/49|Salton Sea, Calif, ..... Capt. W..Carroll|Ballerina Ir 
Ol ou. in; Hydro.:... 0.8... 64.685) 10/25/41 |Salton Sea, Calif. . |Jack Aes Cooper.. Re Pup 

135 cu. in. Hydro.......... 92.130) 5/21/49|San Diego, Calif....... Ray Skaggs..... Skalawag: 
225 cu. in, Hydro—Div. I...| 99.820/10/11/49|Salton Sea, Calif. ..... Paul Sawyer, Jr. Beligero Hi 
225 ou. in. Hydro.—Div. II 10/11/49|Salton Sea, Cats .ca: L. O. Turner... .|Green 
MEEAULE craphiereieis isis aie smlsey .< 9/25/49 NewMartinsville, W.Va.) Lou Fageol..... So-EOne 
Ae is Hydr 5/21/49|San Diego, Calif r. L. Novotny cen It 

cu. in. Inb. Run..... 


7/ 9/50|Bush River, Md 
Cracker Box Inb. run. / 
A Rae, Inb. run 


.|Phil Sharples... .|Bombita 


VOR AO UND UTUEs .hcle wie estes 7/ 9/50|Bush ae Md. .|Edison Hi 

B Serv any TUN ys oc 4/19/48|Lake Alfred, Fla. . |Edison Bodum Black eagle 
CG Rae. VOD ETN mek, hanks vsti eis -398| 7/ 9/50)Bush River, Md. -|£. Thompson. ..|TM Special 
C Serv lope runes wie oo. 44.200) 9/21/47 Washington, 195 Edison Hedges. . Black Eagle 
D Rac. Inb. run........... ‘ 10/ 4/48 NewMartinsville, W.Va.|Mildred Foulke..|Sagana VIIT 
RAC IAD PUD 6 ic ks es 4 5/21/49|San Diego, Calif’... .. Buddy Combest. |Pirate 

FeRac) Inb. run, ... 6.5.23. 9/26/48 Washington, DECK .|George Trimper. Wild ¢ Oats 

J Rac. Inb. run........,... 2 9/15/38|Havre de Grace, Od. -|E. F. Dobson. ..|Water Sprite 
POS C. TOD. TUR. iiss oo ; 9/23/39) Washington, D. C..... David Gerli.. Lady Gen VI 
Midget Out. Hydro........ 8 3/21/49|Lake Alfred, ra pte ee £. Shakeshaft 
ASOUGETydrOesse 200 R 11/19/45|Salton Sea, Calif.) 7° | T. L. DeWitt. . 

B OUP EA VONGa Biases. 57. 10/29/40/Salton Sea, Calif. .|Jack Henckels. . 

CLC UU S O76 | a pee ae . 11/19/45|Salton Sea, Calif... _.. T. Cooper. . 

C Serv. Out, Hydro........ C 10/14/47|Salton Sea, Galif. |_| * Tom Newton. 

BUOUH ELV ONO Ss. ay cua vcles : 6/_8/40|Port Mercer, N. Y.....|James Mullen i1|..*** 

X Out. Hydro. ae i 5/20/39 ad France......... Jean Dupuy. 

X Out. Hydro. Ww. Ronee le 78.44 \11/ 1/39] Worcester, Mass....... © R: Ferguson... 

© Rac, Out. TUB). se. 56.888} 10/10/49 Salton Sea, Calif... .. |; Rockey Stone. . -|My Gal 

PY Rac. Out. rune. i isc aea 57.935} 9/16/40] Worcester, Mass....... J. Kovacevich.. .(Muscat Kid ¥ 


’ . 


. Sporting Events—Power Boat Champions; Polo Recoutle 
Power Boat Racing Champions 


GOLD CUP, 1936-1950 


: Wi id 
Year Boat Owner Driver qauteat 4 Site 
= heat 
19; I (Se pea a ee Horace Dodge........ Kaye Don.... Lak 
18st Not re Dame : Herbert. Mendelson. Valen Pery ian? Fe 4 aa eae 
93 laef a; -|Coun eo, on 7 
1939 |My Sin .|Z. G. Simmons, Jr oo:08 Deol Mick 
1940 |Hotsy Totsy Sidney Allen... .. 51.31 |Greenwich, Conn, 
/ © 1941 |My Sin. . Simmons, Jr 52.50 |Red Bank, N. J 
“i 1942.- 1945 (Not tela) Tbshie Ary As a ee 
-: RRO VM os oie 9, <s uy Lom Oeste Guy Lombardo... 70.87 | 0! 
: 1947 ie = ee ees se eee aes cee ae pauey Ebaber . 6187 Forte Ben N.Y 
N oh ee Ole erie. cae EBay wee is 
1949 |My Sweetie...... ba B. Gregory-E. Re erase 52.89. (Pere ae 
@hoenherr. . 2)... Bill Cantrell.......... i 
1950 |Sio-Mo-Shun IV....|S; S. Sayres....... 9's VPRO SOHOR.. i. 5% suteie 30.99 Detreit, Mick 


“f 


- matches; England, 0. 


Capt. J. P. 
‘Major E. G. Atkinson. 


_matches; England, none. 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY, 1920-1950 


~ Boat 


ear Owner Nation Speed Site 
1920 |Miss America I....|Gar Wood.. .|United States. . 61.51 
1921 |Miss America II... (Gar Wood ‘|United States 59:25. |Detrolt Mich 
AL Miss America V....|Gar Wood United States 61.118 |Detroit, Mich. 
1928 |Miss America VII. .|Gar Wood . (United States. 59.325 |Detroit, Mich. 
te! 1929 |Miss America VIII.|Gar Wood........... United States... 75.287 |Detroit, Mich. 
i 1930 Miss America IX...|Gar Wood........... United States. . |: 77.233 |Detrolt, Mich. 
931 |Miss America VIII.|George Wood........ United States 85,861 |Detroit, Mich. 
1932 |Miss America X....|Gar Wood........... United States 78.489 |Lake St. Clair 
1933 |Miss America X....|Gar Wood........... United States.......| 86.939 |St.-Clair River 
1949 |Skip-A-Long....... Stanley Dollar....... United States. ...... -285 |Detrolt, Mich 
1950 (Slo-Mo-Shun IV....|S. 8S. Sayres.......... United States....... 100,680 Detroit, Mich, 


Polo Records 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


1921 (Hurlingham, England) — America, 2 
matches; England, 0. America: 1, Louis E. stod- 
ard; 2, T. Hitchcock, jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb; 
ack, D. Milburn. England: 1, Lieut. Col, H. A. 
Tomkinson; 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 


" house; Back, Major Lockett. 


L. I.)—United States, 2 
nited States: 1, J. Watson 
Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stey- 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. England: 1, 
Major T. W. Kirkwood: 2, Major F, B. Hurndall; 
3, Major E. G. Atkinson; Back, Lewis. L. Lacey. 


1927 tere Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matciies; 
England, 0. America: 1, Watson Webb; 2, Thomas 


-1924 (Meadow ne, 


_- Hitchcock, ‘jn: 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- 


Capt. R. George; 2, 


Teux Milburn. England: 1 
G. T. I. Roark; Back, 


Dennin;;; 3, 


America (lst and 2nd 
A, Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
Pe WO; 
E. A.-S. Hop- 
Argentina (all 


1930 (Meadow Brook, L. 1.)—America won 2 
America: 1, Eric Pedley; 
2. E. A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing: 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Lieut, Humphrey Guinness. 


1939 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches to 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4. 
Gine-ups: United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 

. F.C. Guest. : 

Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, Eric 
Tyrrell-Martin. 

International Military Title Cup—(Presented by 
Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at Westbury, N. Y., 

_ §. Army team defeated British Army team, 
10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don, England, U. S. Army team defeated British 
Army team, 8—4, 6—4. ' 


UNITED STATES POLO RECORDS 


National Open Tournament 


1927 Sands Point 11, British India Army 7 
1928 Meadow Brook 8, U. S. Army 5 


England: 1, Robert Skene; 2,° 


1929 Hurricanes 11, Sands Point 7 
1930 Hurricanes 6, Templeton 5 
1931 Santa Paula (Argentina) 
1932 Templeton 16, Greentree 3 
1933 Aurora 14, Greentree 11 
1934 Templeton 10, Aurora 7 
1935 Greentree 7, Aurora 6 
1936 Greentree 11, Templeton 10 
1937 Old Westbury 11, Greentree 6 
1938 Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7 
1939 BoStwick Field 8, Greentree 7 
1940 Aknusti 5, Great Neck 4 
1941 Gulf Stream 10, Aknusti 6 
1946 Henragure, CM 

erradura (Mexico) 11, Los Amigos (U.8. 
1947 Old Westbury 10, Mexico 7 ute, ye 
1948 Hurricanes 7, Great Neck 6 
1949 Hurricane 10, El Trebol (Argentina) 4 
1950 Bostwick Field 7, California 5. 


Twenty Goal Tournament 


1927 U. S. Army 13, Rumson 11 

1928 Old Oaks 12, U.S. Army 8 

1929 Old Aitken 12, Mid West 5 

1930 U. S. Army 17, Whippany River 7 
1931 Roslyn 9, Aiken Knights 6 

1932 U. S. Army 11, Bahadur 8 

1933 Aknusti 11, Aurora 9 

1934 Burnt Mills 56, U. S. Army 4 

1935 Aiken Knights 13, Burnt Mills 3 
1936 Hurricanes 6, Meadow Brook Ramblers 4 
1937 Santa Barbara 12, Narragansett 7 
1938 Bostwick Field 8, Aknusti 5 

1939 League of Nations 15, Hurricanes 9 
1940 Great Neck 12, Bostwick Field 7 
1941 Bostwick Field 9, Hurricanes 4 
1942-1947 (Not held) 

1948 Meadow Brook 7, Hurricanes 6 
1949 Milwaukee 9, Detroit 8 

1950 Milwaukee 9, Bostwick Field 7 


Intercollegiate Championship 


1928 Fenn. Military College 715, Yale 6% 
1929 Harvard 6, Yale 3 

1930 Yale 11, Princeton 0 

1931 Army 6, Harvard 5 

1932 Yale 13, Harvard 9 

1933 Princeton 10, Harvard 9 

1934 Harvard 12, Penn. Military Academy 2 
1935 Yale 12, Harvard 0 

1936 Harvard 8, U. S. Military Academy 7 

1937. U. S.. Military Academy 10, Cornell 6 
1938 Harvard 7, Yale 1 

1939 Yale 12, Harvard 8 

1940 Yale 13, Princeton 1 

1942-1945 (Not heid) 

1946 Princeton 6, Yale 4 

1947 Yale 13, Princeton 7 

1948 Miami University 16, Cornell 8 

1949 Miami University 15, Yale 7 

1950 Miami University 8, Yale 6. 


11, Hurricanes 8 


_ means a pcos winner’s eos 0) the pod second Dale 80 fst 2 


ITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS, COLTS ako FILLIES) 
, epee (Distance 642 furlongs) — 
Vinner, \ weight — 
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Ste Ligh 1 ie 
= tly 2 
ae) Bunting (117) 39.700 i 
The distance to 1892 was 6 furlongs; from 1892 to | from 1925 to 1933, 7 furlongs, and since 1 
1901, 534 furlongs; from 1903 to 1925, 6 furlongs; | furlongs. The race was not run in 1911 
SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 


Ie OFS GENT GE OTD Gh GT ON 


a a tk rh 


Year Winner, age, weight Time Doflars|| Year Winner, age, weight Time )Dollars 
1887...|Eurus (4) (102). 0......... 24 6,065)|1920. .|Paul Jones (3) enw 350 
1888. .|Elkwood ( ) Werte oealeee 6'812]|1921. .|Audacious (5) (120 100° - 
1889. .|Raceland 12. ar 6,900|/1922. .|Capt, Alcock (5) (108), 200 
1890. .|Salvator ( : (127). : 6,900}}1923.. Sor Lag (5) (135. ,800 
1891 oanbaka (5) (110) 2.0 9,900)|1924. .|Mad Hatter (8) (125) 150 
1892. .|Montana (4) (115. Zi 17,750)/1925. . |Sting (4) (122)............ ,300 
1893. .|Lowlander (5) (105) - 17,750)/1926. .j/Crusader (3) (104) 3,150 
1894. .|/Ramapo (4) (120).......,. 2.06 1-5) 12,070||1927. .|Crusader (4) (127) 1,875 
1895. .|Lazzarone (4) (115). ...... 2.07 4-5} 4,730)/1928..|Dolan (4). (105) 3,675 
1896. .|Henry of aS. ACH (129) . |2.07 5,850}| #929. .|Bateau (4) (112) Tay 
1897..|/Ben Brush (4) (128)....... 2.07 1-5| 5,850)|1930..|Petee Wrack 6) 122) 1,8 
1898. | Tillo (4) (119)... .......45 2.08 1-5 ,800}/1931..|Mokatam (4) (12: 1,200 
1899... a (a )yeCTES) oS .|2.08 2-5] 6,800!/1932..| White Clover s A She! 11 
1900. . Kinley Mack a (2 2.06 6,8G0)/1933. .|Equipoise (5 e; 
1901. ,|Alcedo ) (11 2.05 3-5 ,800)/1934. .|Ladysman (4) Ree vi 
1902. .|Gold Heels tay (124) . 2.05 1-5) 7,800/|1935, ,|Head Play (5) (114) i ee 
1908. .|Africander ae LAD) is 2.10 2-5!) 16,490]|1936..|Firethorn (4) (116 12,12. 
1904.'.|Hermis (5) (127).........- 2.05 16,800) /1937. .|Aneroid (4) (110) 10,950 
1905. .|Beldame (4) (123)......... 2.05 2-5) 16,8G0)/1938..|/Snark (5) oe) A 17,050 
1906. .|Go nore, {5 ye base at 2.05 1-5} 16,800/|1939. .|Cravat (4) (121) ; 17,750 
1907. . Nina tae Otis nce 2.06 2-5) 16,800)/1940.. | Hight Thirty a) ALAN, 2.01 3-5)' 19,850 
1908. .|Ballot (4) 27 SR Shaeecata sis 2.03 19,750)|1941. .| Your Chance (4) (114)..... 2.02 3-5} 25,200 
1909... | Fitz Horbert a) (105)..... 2.03 2-5) 3,850/|1942..|Market Wise (4) (124)..... 2.01 4-5) 27,800 
1910..|/Olambala (4) (115),....... -04 2-5} 4,800}|1943 3 27,600 
1913. .|Whisk Broom e a (139). .|2.00 3,000) | 1944 9.2 
1915. .|Stromboli (4) ¢ 05 2-5) 3,925)|1945 5.0. 
1916. .|Friar Rock 23)! Got) 3,450]| 1946 
1917. .|Boots (6) (122). wa 051-5) 4,900])1947 
1918. .|Johren (3) (110). a 5,850}|1948 
1919. .|Corn Tassel (5) (108) 2.02 1-5| 5,2001/1949. . 

The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914. 1950, . 

LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 

Yr. Winner, weight Fur, Time_ Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doli’rs 
1941) Whirlaway (126).......... 13 |2.44 14 1-5 5} 23,050/| King Cale. xe) Parry. -| 8 11.38 1-5) 20,0 
1942) Alsab (126).......... 0004.4 13 |2.42 7,900}|Alsab (126)...... -| 8 11.36 1-5 To O08 
1943)Fairy Manhurst (109)......| 13 |2.43 7,475)||Count, eat (126) . -| 8 18.36 12,760 
1944/By Jimminy (126)......... 13 |2.43 1-5] 13,085||Who Goes There (126). 8 11.38 16,250 
1945|Pot o’ Lueck (126),........ 13 |2.43 3-5] 20,150)|Polynesian (126)......... 8 1.39 4-5) 19,200 
1946|School Tie (110).......... t| 13 ,}2.43 3-5] 18,300||Hampden ers Sy aie eee 8 11.36 20,320 
1947|Cosmie Bomb (114)......, 13 {2.42 4-5] 19,050}| Faultless (126)........... 8 |1.38 1-5) 20,950 
1948)Ace Admiral (114)....... «|. 13: |2.44 1-5) 20,400)|Vulean’s rans e.CUSG) zis i 8 {1.37 2-5) 20,100 
1949) Ponder. (126)... 2... ccc... 13 |2.42-3-5| 15,500}|Olympia (126)........... 8 |1.36 4-5} 21,150 
1950|/Bed O’Roses (107)......... 13 |2.42 3-5| 15,600||Hill Prince “265 BE Wa 8 11.35 4-5! 20,700: 

METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr, Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight. Fur.) Time |Doilrs 
1941| Hight Thirty uA eats 8 °/1.37 1-5] 10,250]}|Whirlaway (126)......... 12 42.31 
1942) Attention (4) (12 8 {1.36 2-5] 11,300}|Shut Out (126)... 0.2.5... 12 |2.29 1-5 
1943] Deyil Diver f 8 |1.36 3-5) 10,900];}Count Fleet (126). ....... 12 .|2.28 1-5 
1944) Devil Diver 8 |1,.35 4-5! 10,150}|Bounding Home (126)..... 12 |2.32 1-5 
1945} Devil Diver (6) (129) 8 |1.36 2-5) 18,350}|Pavot (126).............. 12 {2.30 1-5 
1946|Gallorette (4) 8 11.37 22,050/| Assault (126), -| 12 |2,.30-4-5| 
1947|Stymie (6) (124) 8 11.37 2-5) 21,650||Phalanx (126) 12 |2.29 2-5 
1948|Stymie (7) (136). 8 ~ 11.36 4-5) 21,200]|Citation RIOD) 3 12 |2.28 1-5 
1949] Loser Weeper (4) (105). Se 8 41.36 2-5} 21;400)|Capot (126) . 12 |2.30 1-5, 
1950!Greek Ship (8) (106)....... 8 {1.36 3-5 22’ 450 Middleground (26) 12 [2,28 3-5 


nner, weight 


Fur. 


Belniont Park (Conr'd) 


OACHING CLUB AMER, OAKS (3 YR. FILLIES) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 


ime’ Doll'rs 


__Winner, age, weight 


Fur.| Time |Doil’rs 


—— 


1) |2.17 3-5 16 |3,.20 4-5) 7,325 
12 |2.31 3-5 16 |3.21 3-5) 18,350 
12 |2.35 16 |3.23 ie 18, 
11 |2.21 16 |3.27 1-5) 17,645 
her, 11 |2.18 2-5). 16 |3.27 2-5 18, 5 
Sits 11 |2.18 4-5 16 |3.22 3-5] 18,250 
Serie aaege 11 [2.18 1-5 16 |3.21 3-5) 17,850 
iG a aera li |2.18 4-5 16 |3.21 3-5 000 
MEAD) eats cevas che «des 11 |2.19 3-5 16 |3.22 4- 300 
Next Move (121)........... 1 2.15 4-5) 16 |3.23 2-5) 36,000 
—————_ = 3 
_ MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) ‘JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Es ae Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur. | Time _ Doll’rs 
1941 peat (119). . 6 |1.11 3-5; 17,710)|Sun Again (116 0.58 1-5 1-5) 8 
i '942)|Good Mornin; (109 6 |1,09 1-5| | 9'255||Sun Gap 143) : 59 1-5 9.400 
ana (119) .. 6 |1.09 4-5 ,775||Lueky Draw (112) 59 7,925 
(iol (1) eee a 6 |1.09 2-5] 22'530]|Flood Town (116) u .57 4-5| 9,200 
Menugay (123). ...5.5...- 6 |4.09 2-5) 23,500/|They Say (113)........... 59 2-5) 4,860 
PPMBRGIIZS)!.... ws soos 6 1.08 3-5| 35,535||Eternal War (122) .57 3-5) 11,215 
eae Enheritance (115).......... 6 1.10 1-5) 35,060/|My Bes yn -57 3-5} 12,100 
ae pea 5 hil) aan 6 {1.10 3-5) 37,805||Marabout (113).......... .59 1-5) 10,275 
Brahe eres 6 |1.11 1-5) 40,210||Perd (122)...............| 5 10.57 4-5) 11,125 
1930 ctalonte ol RUD ie at ais ie ick sis a doeey 6 |1.12 38,690||Liberty Rab (122)........ 5 |0.57 2-5] 11,800 
_ BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR, AND UP) GRAND NAT’L STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND UP) 
_¥r Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1 Sussex (6) (144) 6 se 5 20 |4.46 1-5) 4,600/|Speculate (5) (142), ...... 24-|5.58 3-5; 14,350 
Caddie (4) ce 20 14.59 4,375||Cottesmore (7) (155)....., 24 |6.05 1-5) 13,950 
3)/Rouge Dragon (5) (147). 20 |4.50 4,875||Brother Jones (7) (150)... 24 |5.53 3-5 ,500 
1944 Rouge Dragon £6) (160)... 20 |4.55 2-5) 6,195//Burma Road (5) (136)-. 24 (5.54 1-5] 13,385 
ee: Raylwon (6) (137)......... 20 |4.48 4-5 ,690|| Mercator £6) 142) 5G e es 24 |5.48 ,005 
Burma Road (7) te 5 20 |4.49 4-5] 13,750]/Elkridge (8) (151)........ 24 [5.48 4-5) 21,425 
ee (EAD) Esa 20 |4.52 1-5} 13,250/|/Adaptable (6) (147)....... 24 |5.41 3-5) 29,775 
Detar 20 |4.47 1-5) 13,500||American Way (6) (144). 24 15.50 22,355 
niale a 20 |4.52 1-5) 10,425)|His Boots (4) (141).......| 24 |5.48 3-5) 15,550 
mitteta por: =! 20 14.46 i 11,025||Trough Hill (8), (150)...,.1-24 15.42 2-5) 16,450 
: CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 

J Yr Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs 
“7944 (IGP 10) 18 V2) 8 |1.35 2-5 9,500 Spanish Moss (116) cakes 1,00 3-5 6,950 
1942;Count Fleet (116)......... 8 {1.34 4-5] 9,375|]|Pomrose (116)........... 414 |0.52 2-5! 7,850 
1943|Pukka Gin (113).......... 8 {1.38 1-5) 10,125]|Mrs, Ames (111)........: 414|0.51 3-5) 8,750 
~ 1944|Pot O° Luck (106)......... 8 [1.37 2-5} 19,950||Bertie S. cert Sis bb eiouh ets 414|0.541-5| 7,345 
1945|Marine Victory (116)...... 8 /1.39 1-5) 15,665||Beaugay (114)........... 414)0.51 4-5) 4,425 
mpa5)ionor (116). -2. 2.61.0... 8 {1.37 2-5! 20,550/| First ight Gisy., 414/0.51 10,850 
4947|Vulcan’s forge (110)....... 8 |1.36 3-5) 31,700||/Caltha (119)............. 414/0.53 1-5) 11,475 
1948|Capot ils CSM SRGS amen 8 |1.37 1-5) 24,300}|Fond Embrace 415|0.53 4-5] 10,350 
Teaei Theory (113)... .......... tage Es 9g 23,150||Rare Perfume (110) 414/0.51 2-5) 10,275 

¥1950|Unele Miltie (122)......... 8 |1.36 3-5] 24,050}/Remove (110)............ 4'4}0.52 3-5] 10,925 

JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
sf Winner, weight Fur,| Time |Doll'rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 
11 1.37 1-5)-~ 6,825}|/Eight Thirty (5) (129)....| 6 |1.11 4-5) 5,275 
ipa ters wbber ( (112), 1.362-5| 6,325|/Omission (4) (119)........ 6 |1.10 1-5) 5,425 
1943 Slide PRIMO CEDZ) . odes ees 1.37 7,075||Devil Diver (4) (116)..... 6 j1.10 5,65: 
1944\Occupy (110)........-.. 1.37 1-5| 8,050||Devil Diver (5) (134). .... 6 {1.12 3-5} 5,080 
Speasipuziuz (115). wwe wee 1.37 1-5} 13,010)|Apache (6) (129)......... 6 |1.11 10,995 
946|Mahout (114).—;>-........ 1.37 14,400||Polynesian (4) (124) 6 {1.13 11,650 
etry PIONOL-E tO) - HH. - . e 1.37 2-5) 21,550)|Buzfuz (5) (121) 6 |1,11 17,900 
1948 aoe Sages eA 1.36 21,450}|Rippey (5) (129). 6 {1.09 3-5) 20,650 
1949|Capot (126 1.36 4-5| 17,400||Rippey (6) (129). 6 |1.09 2-5! 16.850 
1950! Hill Prince 905° oc eae 1.35 4-5| 17,150]|Piet (5) (118)............ 6 [1.10 3-5| 17,250 
Empire City 
WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLDS AND UP) EMPIRE CITY HDCP (3-YR. OLDS) 
Xe. | Winner, age, weight |Fur | Time est Winner, weight Fur. Time |Dolir’s 
141.59 4-5/ 19,650)/|Swing and Sway (114)...../ 9 {1.50 8,875 
14i|Gramps (4) (103)... Ue Vibe gab) twonolbnonehe Gl). 2 koe 914|1.56 20'100 
1942|Riverland @ a Act oMee 4 91411.57 1 9 
1943|Slide Rule (3) (119)........ 9341.57 3-5) 22,700)|Chop Chop. tia). 9141.57 1-5] 19,350 
914/1.58 23,515||Stir Up (12 916|1.56 1-5) 38,580 
4944|Seven Hearts (4) (124)..... 44/1. , D 912 
1945|Stymie (4) pee 3 oot ee 914|1.56 4-5} 38,765||Gallorette 16) 916 1.56 4-5) 39,560 
1946) Assault (3) (122).......... 144|1.56 2-5} 38,600/|Bonnie Beryl (118 9% 1.56 4-5) 38,400 
1947\ Bridal Flower oF ae 916/1.59 1-5| 39,700|}|Phalanx (126)...... 22 ae aie 8,500 
1948|Better Self (3) (119) . 914|1.57 4-5] 39,600||Miss Request (118). . 915|1-57 2-5) 39,700 

* 1949\Three Rings (4) 116). § 1.56 4-5] 20,200/|Palestinian (125). ........ g re 1. Z 1-5 38,000 
1950 Palestinian (4) (123).. : 611.57 1-5| 25,100||All At Once (103).. 91411.5' 2,7 

. BUTLER HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND UP) 

} ¥e Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time Doll’rs|| Yr.| Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 

- 9,800 1946 Lucky Draw 4 (105).. 9% 1.55 1-5) 39,900 

1041 Foxborough TN alae 3321188 18] 22’soallToay| Assault (4) (135). .<+ 2. ‘| 914|1.56 3-5] 36°700 

i343 Thtmbe: oy (4) GHB: ‘ih gilt. “86 1-5 33, 300 1948 Donor adi: isa ialate He - ee ae oo eee 

: onmniver (5) (112)...... F 
1944) Piest Widale (5) (126)...| 91311-88351 38:70 1s FLoser Weeper (5) (118). 94411:55 —_ | 40/700 


) 1945/Stymie (4) (121) 


*Three Rings won, but was disqualified and placed last. | 
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|Compliance 
Adile (112) ik re Ae 
Busanda (108). .......... 


US. HOTEL STAKES (2 GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 ¥R. me 
ay wens weight Fur.; Time ac Winner, weight Fur.| Time 


DRAAAAHAA AH 
Sl onlons onl onl snl anton ant 


3e 


1941) Buster (116)... 0.02... ae 
ee | Devil 's Phu ya) Soe em 


ah fn fo er 


e 
SS 
Be 


9,925|| Devil's Thumb eed a 
5 imminy (11 


[ leenlonl 


15 

75||Blue Border (110) 
1947|M aera 122 75||M sane (125)... 
1948 The Admiral os ords (1095 . 
1949) More Sun (118)....... (114) 


1950| Northern Star tits) 
SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 


[onl anl-anlenl- anton ant ant 
RUOROR Fr 
Ss 


PADD DAD 2.0 
WWW WONWhh 
= bok bak phn ph Dc, 


port ep teny fot ery 
om boda er 
Les 
aan 
RASS. 


| 
| 


1.13 3-5) 8,125 |Dorimar By AT2N) ees 2.5 
6 |1.12 3-5) 8,825||Bolingbroke (5) (126)..... 14 |2.58 
6 |1,12 2-5} 9,500)| Princequillo et CLIB) bee 14 }2.56 
6 j1.12 1-5) 15,400)|Bolingbroke (7) (126) 14 |2.57 
d 6 (1.09 1-5) 16,670||Stymie (4) (126)...._. 2.58 
946|Pipette (119)... .. 6 |Lil 16,875) |Stymie (5) (126) 14 | Walk over 
1947 Bantonccur Chis). cr. 5s 6 |1.11 3-5) 15,025||Talon (5) (126 14 |2.58 
1948|/Myrtle Charm (111). 6 |1.11.3-5) 15,07 now Goose (4) ( 14 |2.57 
1949/Sunday Evening (111). -|.6 |4.11 2-5) 14,100}|} Doubtless IT (5) (126) 14 2.57 
1950|Atalanta (115)...,....-.-. 6 {1.13 14,950]|Cochise (4) (126). o.....2. 14 |2,57 
Aqueduct 
DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 ¥RS. AND UP) 
xr, Winner, ¥ weight Fur.| Time ait | Winner, age, weight baal Time > Doll'rs 
1941) Whirlaway (126) ‘hepoe alan Eee 10 |2.03 2-5) 8,075/|)Fenelon (4) (119).........} 10 |2.03 3-5/ 19,256 
1942/Valdina fa CLG) a voreaee 10 |2.01 2-5) 21,150)|Whirlaway (4) (128)...... 10 |2.02 2-5| 23,650 
1943) Vincentive (111).......... 10 |2.05 19,600}| Devil Diver (4) (123). .... 10 |2.03 2-5 Secon 
1944/By Jimminy (114)......... 10 |2,03 2-5) 39,170||Four Freedoms (4) (116). .| 10 [2.02 4-5) 39,800 
* 1945) Wildlife (116)... -| 10 |2.05 1-5) 38,835||Stymie (4) (116) 10 |2.02 1-5} 39,120 
1946/Assault (126) . 10 |2.06 4-5| 40,7C0||Gallorette (4) Ao -| 10. 2,05 41,100 
1947) Phalanx (126) .. .| 10 |2.05 4-5} 40,800)| Assault (4) (133). 10 |2.03 3-5] 38,100 
1948/My Request (121 ‘| 10 |2.02 39/200||Conniver (4)..... ‘| 10 |2.05 4-5) 39/300 
1949/Shackleton (111).......... 10 {2.07 4-5) 38,200 rea to) (122) ..| 10 |2.02 4-5] 40,600 
1950|Greek Song (116)... 011. 10 |2.03 27,400||My Request (5) (119).. 10. |2.03 41,000 
GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs | Winner, weight Fur,| Time |Doll’rs 
1941|Requested (122)........... 6 {1.12 2-5| 5,900'|/Requested (119).......... 534|1.05 2-5} 6,200 
1942|Breezing Home di iOVee se 6 {1.11 3-5) 5,875 |Supermont AIS) APSR 5'4|1.05 4-5) 6,400 
1943)Lucky Draw (122) ........ 6 |L.12 6,475); Lucky Draw (122)........ 519|1.05 4-5) 5,156 
1944 Wighting WorrrClTsye ert 6 |1,11 4-5) 9,935||Burg-Fil-Arab (112) ......<| 514/1.05 4-5). 7,755 
1945) Mist o’ ae (112). e224...) 8) 11. 12 4-5) 8,495) | Degage (112)... os ees 4\1.05 7,350 
LSB WM CUTE Ny ev sale yele wre 6 }1.13 1-5) 9,825)\ Jet Pilot ee Reach ab ale dias 411.06 4-5) O37, 
1947\Star Rone sia) Aware 6 EL, 16,575}|Tnseparable (114)......... 41.05 17,125. 
1948)Prince Quest (113), 6 |1,12 2-5! 17,825)|\The Admiral es 4)1.05 17,250 
1949| Navy Chief (118). 6 |%.11 4-5) 11,850)|Fox Time (114)... 4\1.07 4-5) 9,000 
1950|Silver Wings(117)) .. 6 }1.10 4-5] 12/700], Battlefield (126) 1.05 91625 
Narragansett Park 
ROGER WILLIAMS HDCP. ( 3. YR. OLDS AND UP) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight hak Time |Doll'rs 
1941|Topee (5) (106)........... 1.45 4-5} 4,550||War Relic (3) (107)...... 94 1,57 1-5| 22,400 
1942|/Grasshopper II « S Glas) aes 45 4,490)|Whirlaway (4) (130)....,. 9'9] 1,56 2-5| 24,300 
1943/Devalue (5) (104). ........ .44 2-5} 1,600|/Market Wise (5) (124)... 915] 1.55 2-5} 25,300 
1944! Loveday (8) ( 108) -45 3-5) »4,590)|Panerboy (6) (110)...... 916) 1.56 23,150 
1945/Spangled oi0, cc (116) . 444-5) 4,330)|/Westminster (4) (110)....) 9146] 1.58 20,400 
1946|Helioptice (4) (117). .....-. -48 3-5) 9,775||Lucky Draw (5) (123)....] 949] 1,54 3-5) 27,950 
sree (1 eines te os 192 a8) 20. 
sleader (5 ne : - onor (4) ss serena’ 1.57 2-5). 20, 
1949|/Coaltown (4) (130) .57 10,975||Donor (5) tis PR tk pte ou 1,56 2-5 10 400 
TT EN ee enema. aduretecenstavatlic nae tee {|DeLuxe (4) (110)... /..: 936! 1.57 3-5| 20,550 


=. oe ey ™ 


- Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Jamaica 
2 YOUTHFUL STAKES @ ¥R. OLDS) - EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
’ Pur. i Winner, age, weight. |F Ti Doll’rs 


PO etaertal ve, ts. 5 }0. 5,425|| Robert Morris (3) (100 816/1.44 8,275 
oy ede @ io ne 814|1.46 S773 
ABs Soar, 1 124).......} 84%/1.44 nee 
ee c eee eee eeees+| 5 10.59 4-5) 6,525]| Alex Barth (4) (105)...... 814)1.45 ete 
ca Spee peal TS vucueees+ | 814/144 BA 
dk aE 5 |0. Fighting Step Na .-| 844)1.45 2,7. 
a as oti 59 14,500 || Coincidence (5) yee s| 82611.44 15,900 
Bea || Knockdown (5, it 4). 814/1.46 | 20;750 
ELE) ae Re tsi aye 5 |1.00 el My Request (4) (126) . | 814)1.44 16,700 
Scie 0.59 4-5 Arise (4) (116). ..)......2| 8% 17,200 


*Bank Account won, but was disqualified. 
Run in two divisions in 1950, 


' WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs)/ Winner, age, weight . |Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
41|Market Wise Ag 8% 1.45 3-5 DIE (A PT2 ks s Sn 1.51 2-5) 8,075 
Requested 814/1.45 1-5 Marr’ el i 8 Se 13,600 
Coun 814|1.43 Boysy ram -| 9 {1.50 3-5) 14,150 
ie i: ae ts 3 First widdle. (Bp (i9) efniere 9 j 1.49 3-5) 12,325 
Bie rt ae 4-5 Stymie.(5) (121).... ..... 9° |1.49 4-5! 10,640 
8% 1.46 3-5 Stymie (5) (127).......... 9 11.49 3-5) 24,750 
8144|1.43 4-5 5 
84 |1.45 Assault (4) (128)......... 9 |1,49 4-5| 32,325 
844/1.46 1-5 (Not run) 
lOlvmpia (126) 8144/1.45 ck run) 
l Prince (126). 814|1.43 3-5 towhite (3) (108)....... 814\1.44 2-5| 20,350 


Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 1947. 


Hialeah 


FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


1941) Dispose ( A 20,250|/Big Pebble (5) (109) 10 |2.02 4-5/ 51,800 
1942 Batata 7s) FY 28,150|/The Rhymer (4) (111).....| 10 |2.05 1-5) 53,950 
x Not run (Not run 
14,825/|Four Freedoms (4) (109}4).| 10 |2.04 3-5) 29,350 
(Not run) 
Armed 10 |2.02 2-5) 45,700 
Armed ..-| 10 |2,01 3-5) 43,900 
ats a 2.01 43,800 
2.02 42,300 
10 2.06 43,000 
Suffolk Downs 
“MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Wr. Winner? age, “weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
(2! Ss teteseeatel ek eabaalie 
1941|War Relic (3) (102)........ 9 {1.48 3- 5 48,350||Our Boots (112).......... .56 3-5| 24,375 
1942) Whirlaway (4) (130)....... 9 {1.48 1-5) 43,850|)/Shut Out (126)........... -55 2-5) 22,775 
1943|Market Wise (5) (126).-... 9 |1.52 39,650}| (Not run) 
944| First Fiddle (5) (124)...... 9 {1.49 41,850]|Whirlabout (110)......... -57 2-5| 22,475 
1945/First Fiddle a USE Late pecci oc 9 /|1.49 2-5) 42,750|/Sea Swallow (113) -56 4-5) 25,675 
946|Pavot (4) (120)........... 1,49-4-5} 47,750||Cable (109).............. -57 3-5) 23,475 
'947/Stymie (6) Orne iat eat 9--/1.50 41,150}|Donor (116)............. -58 dl 
Baad (5)) (415)... se. 10 |2.02°3-5| 47,250||Better Self (122)..... -05 3-5) 42,500 
First Nighter b ti04) eee 10 |2.04 3-5) 39,350||Going Away (106)... : -04 2-5] 26,025 
a Ed Caatine a? 2 ee 10 {2.01 4-5| 21,400||Crown Me (107).......... -05 1-5| 11 "475 


Hollywood Park 
“SMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
— | Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| ‘Time Doll’ rs 


7941/Miolana (4) (5) L2G) aie 8. 6 z 9 |1.49 2-5 15,750}|Big Pebble (5) (119)...... 10 |2.02 3-5 62,475 
ipa “oa nee AN ne Ss ; Rh aad ag ie Papert 
} 1 appy ue 
al E ae ; ee 2-5| 42,600]|Challenge Me (4) at 
120) . 1-5} 39,750||Triplicate (5) (113). 
i 34,300||Cover Up (4) te 
3-5 
5 


af 
32,400}|Shannon Pt G7) (AIB)ifoon se 
33,250||Solidarity (4) (115)....... 1 


PARP Re 
WS cows 


Dart i 
1949 Double aay DY CULON rc ccs. 
1950iNoor (5) (132)..........-. 10 


; For ae -olds and up in 1945; for three-year-olds in 1948. 
WESTERNER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs|j Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doil'rs 


pal iStaretor (115),........ 00+ 10 |2.03 1-5] 19,675 
1942, 1943 and 1944 pot rua 


Bes aisle cjeielain's 63 9 a a 1-5| 40,470)| Widow's Peak (116) 6 |1,12 14, 
10 39,300||U-Time (114)..... 6 |1.10 1-5) 19,655 
10 z ot 4-5 ,000||. Nursery School a 515)1.05 1-5) 20,200 
10 |2.02 3-5) 33,300)| Brenton eked 5% /1.06 19,800 
10 |2.03 42,900}| Fleet Rings (11 544|1.06 2-5] 28,850 
9 [1.49 17,200|'Sickle’s Image a D2 ease 6 {1.10 21,750 
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(Run as Hollywood ‘Derby until 1948,) 
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62725 So-7a5 ue es Ne = 
tes i or Kings Hol Ree 
_ ARLINGTON HDCP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
i Winner, age, weight | 


¢ 12 0 Dude zt oF 
(130). Q |2. 
aes : 
aitown (4)-U90), <2... "| 10 [2.03 2-8| 36;100||Ponder (126), 222. 
Ponder. (4) (128) . pega 


7941 MO Ree teas 3s. «Sata 6 |1.12 3-5} 19,780/|Steel Heels (5) (110)...... 9 11.49 
1942)Fad ra S és Pistoia ors swt ce 6 |1.13 3-5} 25,980||Take Wing (4) ve 5 ye 919 /1.58 
1943)T wilight vear (113). 6 |1.13 1-5} 26,460))Rounders (4) (11 oc] a8ise 

944) Expression (119). 6 {1.12 2-5] 28,900 oor Drum @ 113) 9 11.49 

1945) Beaugay (119. 6 |1.12 1-5) 35,900) /D: (7) (108 9 |1.51 
Four ds (11 6 |1.12 - 51,000)/Wiich Sir (4) ats) 9 |1.49 
1947|Bewitch (119). -| 6 [1.10 4-5) 47,150)| Armed 8) (130)... 9 |1.49 
1948|Pall of Water (119). - ..+| 6 |1.12 2-5) 40,350//Citation (3) (119). 9 \1,49 
1949] Duchess Peg (119)......... 6 |1.15 3-5] 45,125/|Coaltown (4) (130). 9 {1.48 
1950|Shawnee Squaw (119)......{ 6 {1.12 43,865||Inseparable (5) a4)... 9 (1.52 
Washington Park 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR.. OLDS) WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 

r. -Winner, weight Fur,| Time |Doll'rs i Winner, age, weight |Fur.,; Time rs 
1941 Whirlaway EAE ET 0 Wie See -< 10 |2.04 44,975|| Big Pebble Ng) ae Scere “10. 2.03 1-5) 25,500 
POSD ABAD: CIZG)E no he we *..| 10 |2,06 3-5) 60,850)| Marriage (6) (114)........ 10 |2.02 2-5 eee 
1943/Askmenow (115).......... 10 |2. 56,150 Raves - ty C1OT Ro 10 |2.05 25, 

Thumbs Up (4) (120)*....] 10 2. 25,950 
1944 on JimMiINy (122). ..4.0. 0 10 {2.03 61,6. Equifox (7) (118).,.....1. 10 |2. een } 
1945| Fighting Step (118)........ 10 |2.02 4-5) 68,950||Busher (8) (115).......... 0 (2.01 4-5 Ms ‘ 
seat Eternal Reward (118)...... 10 |2.02 3-5) 83,4 Armed. (5) (1480)... 2.2 stays 10 |2.08 0a 

1947|Fervent {118)............. 10 |2.00 3-5) 93,250/| Armed (6) (130).......... 10 |2.02 37, 
1948/Cltation (126). ... 10 |2.01 3-5; 66,450!| Fervent (4) (120)......... 10 |2.04 4-5) 36,000 — 
1949| Ponder (126)...... 10 |2.00 2-5) 66,150)|Coaltown (4) (130)....... 10 |2.03 425) 34'800 ~ 
1950| AM Prince (126) 10 |2.01 1-5 ,050||Inseparable (5) (110)...... 10 |2.06 1-5) 33,000 

*Dead heat. 


WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2-YR, OLDS) *PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) . _ 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs| Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doli’rs 


st cha 


1941) Alsab (119)... 6 l4a1 32,575||Misty Isle (120)....... ..| & (1.3645! 10860 
1942 Beceaation aa 6 |1.12 58,475||Blue Delight (128). 8. 11.37 4,190 
1943)Oceupy (11 6° (1.13 2-5) 43,625||Whirlabout ci) 514|1.08 4-5) 4,100 
1944\Free For iD (122). No aoe eee 6 |1.13 1-5} 47,850|}|Good Blood (115) 6 {1.13 1-5) 29,340 
1945)Revoked (118)............ 6 |1.11 4-5) 56,700||Beaugay (119).. 6 {1.13 34,020 
1946) Education (118)........... 6 |1.12 1-5) 65,125||Say Blue (115). 6 {1.13 pre ce 
1947) Bewiltch (119)............. 6 |1,10 2-5) 78,050||Bewltch (119)... 6 |i,tn 46,475 
1948] Model Cadet (118) . 6 |1.12 1-5) 60,750||Sequence (115)........... 6 (1.10 41,900 
1949) Curtice (115). ............ 1.10 1-5) 57,850||Here's Hoping (119)...,..| 6 {1,10 2-5) 43/175 
1950/To Market (122). 001.0... 6 [1.12 57,390||Flyamanita (116)... ¥...., 6 11.10 4-5| 43°710 
*Run as Princess Pat Handicap in 1941 and 1942. 
Laurel 
LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) SELIMA STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight \Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs, — 
8 |1.40 1-5) 6,75u||Ficklebush (107)......... 815|1.47 13, 
8 |1:37 2-5|- 6,900||Askmenow (111)... 1072 Sis|t46 408] S196 
8 {1.42 2-5) 9,175)|Mise mecer ny Q1)1), 819/1.48 2-5] 20,750 
8 §|1,.43 2-5) 7,875||Busher (117)............. 81411.49 3-5] 25,780 
: re a eno peccue ae ee Rees 8}4/1.47 2-5 Pf 
: - 4a ee Ann Max (114)....... 46)1, 
LEBER i Blamuisone coe). | aulaaae lade 
: - s risome (116)), ek. ee 814|1.46 2- 
8 -|1.42 9/320 Gaffery (114) 5 Bi iene 30°30 
815|1.46 2-5) 5,925||Bed o' Roses (116) 844)1.45 4-5) 40,010 
6 11.10 1-5) 6,215}|Aunt Jinny (122)... $1011.46 2-51 37,170 
*Dead heat. f 


1943 races run at Pimlico, 
For three-year-olds in 1950. 
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Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


ime |Doll’rs 
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Winner, 


be a 
.|Black Gold (126)... 
..|Flying Ebony (126). 
.|Bubbling fk (126) . 


1927. .|Whiskery (126).,..... 
1928. .|Reigh Count (126)....... 
1929. .|/Clyde Van Dusen (126) 
1930. .)Gallant Fox (126 
4,090)/1931. .|Twenty Grand (126) 

0: 1932..|Burgoo King (126) 
2,970]|1933. .|Broker's Tip (126) 
4,850||/1934. .|Cavaleade (126).... 
4,850/|1935. .|Omaha (126 
4,850}|1936. .|Bold Venture (126) 
4,850}|1937..|War Admiral (126) 
4,850|/1938. .|Lawrin (12 
4,850||1939. .| Johnstown (12 

850||1940..|Gallahadion (126) 
4,850||1941..| Whirlaway (126) 
4,850/|1942..|Shut Out (126) 
4,850]|1943..|Count Fleet (126) 
4,850||1944..|Pensive (12 
4,850/|1945..|Hoop, Jr. (126) 
4,850/| 1946. .| Assault (126 
4,850||1947. .|Jet Pilot (126) 

8 1948. .|Citation (126) 
4,850}|1949..|Ponder (126)..... 

8 1950. .|Middleground (126) 


pe 194! 
" 1923; 1925 and 1930. 


KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


' The distance until 1896 was 114 miles and since 
The Kentucky Derby has been won four times by one jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938, 1941, 1945 and 
and three times by each of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 


then 114 miles. 


KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


RPPNNNNNNNNENNNNNNNNPNNNS 


RENNES 


1890 and 1891; 


DMS ISOAWNIGH 


* 
pm GI te Gn Go GT 


Nb 


SecsoescesoosossoSeossoouEsos 
RERRSGREE Fan SeSSaeE 


Yr. Winner, weight 


1941) {Not run) 

* 1942! (Not run 
1943) (Not za 
944) (Not run, 
1945) (Not run) 
1946/Double Jay (122)....... ar 
4947/Bold Gallant (116).. Hoa 
1948\John's Joy (119). . 
_ 1949)/Roman Bath (119) 


Fur. 


9000000000 


Time |Dolil’rs 


0}|/Blue Grass (116). 


Winner, weight 


Valdina Myth (116)...... 
Miss Dogwood (116)...... 
Nellie. T(116)...3.in.ceemiee 
Canina’ (L16).i5). Ln. witentan 
Contre and Go (121). an 
First Page (116).. 


Challe Anne (116) : 
Wistful (116).... : 
Aris Mona (116)......... 


Fur. 


20.00 00 00.00 60.00 G04 «> 
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nN 
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ROL Gi Gr 


Yeah fk fo, ht kf, 
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1950|Pur Sang (110).... 


N 


NEW ORLEANS. HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


ew Orleans Fair Grounds 


LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight 


Fur. 


1941/(Not run) 

1942| Not run—war 

4943) Marriage (7) (115)........ 
1944| Marriage (8) (J24)......... 
1945|{ Not run) 

1946|Hillyer Court (4) (118)..... 
1947|Parshot (4)............... 


Time |Doll’rs. 


Tate te 


18,575 
18,775 


19,650 
19 


Winner, weight 


Not run 

Not run—war 

Amber Light (120)........ 
Olympic Zenith (117)..... 


(Not run) 
PelHicle (L17)\s <0: <isieteete woes 


50||Carolyn A (118).......... 


Santa Anita 
SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 


SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) AND OVER) 

Tr. Winner, weight Fur. Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Time 

i ......| 9 [1.54 2-5) 44,975||Bay View (4) (108)....... 2.05 2-5 
Peay toss and 1644 not ran 1942,1943 and 1944 not rup 
1945/Bymeabond (119)... -| 9 37.250|/Thumbs Up (6) (130)..... |2.01 1-5] 8 
1946| Knockdown (122) -|.9 74,680||War Knight (6) (115)..... 2.01 3-5/1 
4947/On Trust (118)... . {10 81,750||Olhaverry (10) (116)...... 2.01 4-5 
1948|Salmagundi (118).. uLee Boeing Sao e as idee 283 7 

* ulcan’s F 9)... z 5 

Cs aa aaa 8 89,800]|Noor (5) (110)........... 2.00 


4950! Your Host (118)......:... 


SAN PASQUAL (3 YR. OLDS AND 


) 


SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR. OLDS AND 


1 
1946} Lou-Bre (108) 
1948|Olhaverry (116 
1950|Solidarity (5) (121)......-- 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur. Dolli’rs Winner, age, weight Time 
: ~.| 9 11.51 3-5] 8,900||Mioland (130)........... 2.29 1-5 
ipa Sot not run : ree meee 1942,1943 and ; one fin aie 
= ‘ Wit. = : ric e*syarais ; - 
Pan onee rites. et Bi 142 2-5| 41,930 aes By AAAS erart ao 2:28 2-5 
d Epi aaa 814 3-5| 40,900||(Not run 

1948) Gthaverry 18) IO) 0. < ; 84 3-5 37400 Miss Grillo (2) G12 2. 12:29 

i= sc tS} Pare rs ‘ 
Re oe en B43 1.43 4-5| 44:100||Noor (5) (117). .....04++- 14 12.52 4-5 


Earl Sande, 


Time |Doll’rs 


Time |Doll'rs 
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*Run in two sections. The Preakness was not meee it was 1 1/16 miles; 1901-1907, 1 mile a 


Tun from 1890 to 1893. The distance until 1889 was | 70 yards; in {ood and 1910 one mile; from 


144 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles; 1894-1900 and | 1924, 11g miles and since then 1 3/16 miles, 
* PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) WALDEN STAKES (2 YR, OLDS) r 
Yr inner, weight: \Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 
7941 Contradiction (122)........ $1411.47 2-5] 33,910;|Alsab (122)........-..... } §14/1.44 3-5; 7, 
1942|Count Fleet (119)......... 8141.43 4-5 30,820 Count Fleet (112)........; &8'4|1.44 4- 9, 
1943 Platter RO cy lets cr'ais « 844/1.47 3-5| 33,440}|/Platter (122)............. 8 '6/1.48 3-5) 10 
1944!/Pot.o’ Luek (122)... ‘ 814/1.46 2-5) 35,130)/Rick’s Raft (113)......... 8%4|1.45 4-5) 23, , 
1945|Star Pilot (122)... 8'%1|1.47 4-5] 36,365|}Colony Boy (113). ...}| 8%9]1.50 2-5) 22: 
1946|Jet Pilot aie 815|1.46 37,615); Fervent (116). &4)1.45 7 26, 
1947) Citation eat. $1511.48 4-5] 36:675!/Gasparilla (110). .) 84 }1.49 1-5) 21); 
1948/Capot (119). .| 846/1,.45 4-5) 47,325'/Stone Age (113).......... 8'4)1.43 15, 
1949) OiL P Capitol 22). .+| S| 1.44 1-5 208 “355 (Not run) 
1950/Big Stretch (122), (SSSR wae SIGUI 45 2-5] SBjOGON fobs ecw ve ncanncs amc eye gi ellvene let Sennen ae 
RIGGS HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. _ Winner, age, weight jFur.| Time |Doll'rs | Winner, weight ees ; Time Doll'rs 
}941|Pictor (4) (123)........... 914 /1.58 9;250||Joe Ray (122)............ | 5 |1.02 5,150- 
1942) Riverland o _ (Ce aes 915)1.59 4-5) 9,225)|Teentee (122).....-...... 5 \1.00 4-5! 5,72 
1943\Sunagain (4) (114)... .....) 919/2.00 14,250}|Galactic (122)...5.. 0.2.00. 4'¢/0.54 4-5) 3.01 
1944\Seven Hearts (4) (126)..... 914|1.58 4-5) 21,600!| Dockstader (122)......... 5 |1.00 1-5) 6,190 
1945|Stymie (4) a veeees] 950/2.00 23,600|/Lady Gunner (119)....... 414/0.53 1 3.870 
1946|Polynesian (4) (124)... 2.) 914/159 1<5| 23,100}|Jet Pilot (122) ........2... 5. 1.02 2-5] 4,2 
1947| Double Jay (8) (115)...... 914)2,01 20,250)|Equiblt (122). .........5. 5 {1.01 2-5) 8,005 
1948|War Trophy (6) (il4d'e).....)12 (2.29 2-5) 19,500)| (Not run) “& 
Moat Pilaster (5) (118) .. {12> 12.30 3-5 12'850 (Not run) x 
Sed Pees aca Tate ec cue ls vein lan'e eet A EAR rr Cn esse ie wrest Pes 
PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) PIMLICO OAKS (3 YR. OLDS, FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight | Pur. Time |Doil'rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs _ 
1941|Market Wise (3) (120) Lot) 934 1.58 4-5} 10,000)|Cis Marion ee aes “Bia| 1.45 3-5 9,775 
1942) Whirlaway ae Sti Dyan -|. 916/2:05 2-5) 10,000)|/Vagrancy (121). 8/4 1.45 3-5) 9,375 
1943 sla Out (4) ¢ ' 915/2.00 1-5) 25,000)|Askmenow (121 ie 8!5/1.45 4-5) 10,225 
1944\Twilight Tear a ane: BS | 914|1,56 3-5) 25,000/|Twilight Tear (421) 8'5/1.45 1-5] 13,050 
1945] Armed (4) (1 i So EAR RAR 9'4|1.58 4-5) 25,000/|Gallorette (121)....... §'o|1.44 2-5 16,400 ; 
1946) Assault (3) (120).......... 916|1.57 25,000]|Red Shoes (121).......... 844/1.49 2-5 20'150 
1947|Fervent (3) ( 30) OTA eee 914/1.58 2-5) 25,000||But Why Not (121)..:.... 8'o/1.46 2-5) 19,600 
aay arcetar weeny (120). a 9 vee 5 aaen eee oh isin eae RAS 8161.50 3-5 14,550) - 
pot (3) (120). ...... os - rf Vistfu! 22) ea eons cite miei Me \1, -5) 
1950}One Hitter (4) (120)... 1.58 3-5 1s.009 Se ee ee blr 
Te ° . Re! 
Largest Winnings By One, Horse in a Year 
é i 
Year Horse Amount}| Year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount 
1915, .|Borrow...... 1951/1927. .| Anita Peabody . | $111,905 1939. rer alledon, ... 
1916. .|Camptire......: 1928, .| High Strung ....| 153,590}| 1940. Bimetelar se Siieae 
1917.. Sun Briar. , ae 1929. .| Blue Larkspur. ..| 153,450 1paa: eM ae 272,486 
1918..|Eternal......... 56,137]|1930. | Gallant Fox... .. 308,275|| 1942'|Shut Out .”. 238,972 
1919. ./Sir Barton 501931. . yea) Plight......) 219,000 1943. Count Fleet 174,055 
1920. .|Man o' War 1932... |'Gusto,. 0... os 145,940/] 1944.|Pavot..... 79,04 
1921; :|Morvich...... 1933. Singing Wood.” | 88,050]| 1945: |Busher.,. 273,735 
1922, *|Piory 1934. :|Cavaleade 1,235|| 1946. | Assault. // 1/27! :| 424/195 
bY oe We | as artes eC 1935. .| Omaha . «eoee] 142,255]| 1947. | Armed, sess} 376,325. 
1924. ./Sarazen......... ae 01/1936. .|Granville, 27.1! 110,295}| 1948. Citation. tee} 709,470 
1925. .| Pompey. a3 41937. .| Seabiscuit .°..'..1] 168,580|/41949.|Ponder.,...... $21,825 
1926. ||Orusader 1938. .|Stagehand....!: 189/710]! 1950.! esi Prince, ..;.| 268,965 


*To Noy. 25, 1950. 
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AQUEDUCT—1 mile 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Other Winners on American Tracks in 1950 


BOWIE—1 mile 


Aqueduct, L. I., N. Y. n Bowie, Md. 
ime Event Winner | Far, Time 
— - +| ——_ | ——_-~— 
5 -5 | Rowe Memorial { 
0 1-5 oer RITE etaieets The Pincher..... ; ¢ 1.11 
% IL. Farrell Hdep. :...|Dart By. ..,...4 + |1.44 I- 
o Fale, Sone 8 ee 6 ; 
Sine pisienale ep........|Double Brandy. .| 8 1.46 3-5 
% Thos. K. Lynch pe % 
Memorial Hd.|Inseparable,...,.| 84% |1.47 
1 Bryan & O'Hara 3 
1 em. Hd,....|Seaward. . 9M |1.59 
1 Prince George. ..|Seaward... >| 836 |1.47 4-5 
Burch Memorial, |The Pincher, . 6 1.12 1-5 


ah 
CEGUEROHIDAS crod 
RS 


-_ 


_ ARLINGTON PARK—1%% miles 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 


ATLANTIC CITY—1'% miles 
Mays Landing, N. J. 


y, ence. BNIOVErs c 6 <6 nf 8 1.10 
_ Absecon Islan 
eee Crystal Boot....| 9 1.48 4-5 
F rmaid Hdep..|Imacomin....... 6 1,09 3-5 
Pageant Hdep...|Going Away.....| 9 1.48 3-5 
CltyoHa..| Dart By. .... ++. 814 |1.48 2-5 
6 1.12 3-5 
ius-bie.e 12 2.32 3-5 
Pon sbi teice"s 6 1.10 
1.44 1-5 
9% |1.59 
~All American 10 2.03 3-5 
P heat. 
BAY MEADOWS—1 mile 
; San Mateo, Calif. 
Francisco 
i uinty... 1. Sun State.......| 84 |1.43 2-5 
ero. Veter" 
.O.B. Veter- J 
ans’ pore. ..-|Vino Fino..... 8411.42 3-5 
Meadows 
2 dep... ae Frapkly.<.....+- 9 1.49 2-5 
ildren’s 3 
oh depy. =. aa Star Fiddle...... 6 1.123-5 


BELMONT PARK—1}\% miles 
Elmont, L. 1., N. Y.- 9 


Swift Stakes. ... 
Acorn Stakes... . 
International 


event Stak 
aS Mai 


Arise. . 


ee 


WSysonby:..... VOlArIse vc tcccsss 
Ladies Hdep.. Next Move.....- 


CHURCHILL DOWNS—1I mile 
‘ Louisyille, Ky. 


Churchill Downs |. 

Hdep......,.|Fleeting Star....| 7 1.11 
Derby Trial 

takes. -..... Black George:...| 8 1,40 

Clark Hdep Mount Marcy...| 814 |1.44 3-5 
Debutante 

Stakes....... Juliet’s Nurse....{° 5 0.59 1-5 
Bashford Manor.|Kings Hope..... 5 1.01 1-5 
Falls City Hdep./Our Request..... 8 1.39 3-5 
Louisville Hdcp..|Mount Marcy....| 9 1.52 2-5 


DEL MAR—1 mile 
Del Mar, Calif. 


Bing Crosby Hd,|Imperium. . 6 1.09 4-5 
San Diego Hdep.|Manyunk. . : 814 [1.42 2-5 
Coronado Hdep.|War Poppy...... 8 1.37 
Escondido Stakes/Pat’s Own....... ‘54 |1.04 1-5 
Del Mar Derby..|Great Circle..... 9 1.48 2-5 
Del Mar Hdep,,|Frankly,........ 9 1.48 3-5 
Del Mar Fu- 

SlUNIby Aaa es Patolt:..2W om aes 6 1.10 3-5 

DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 
Stanton, Del. 

Wilmington Hd..|Royal Blood.....j; 6 1.11 3-5 
Christiana Stakes/Bugledrums..... 5 1.00 1-5 
Brandywine Hd. |Double Brandy..} 8% |1,.43 3-5 
Polly Drum- 

mond Stakes..|/Merry Xmas,...| 5 0.59 
Kent Stakes....|/Your Host...... 814 |1.43 
Tom Roby Stpl../Phiblant........ 16 3.50 4-5 
Sussex Hdep....|Cochise......... 10 2.03 
Dover Stakes. ..|Count Turf,..... 54 |1.08 
Georgetown 

St) Cae Elkridge. ....... 16 3.46 3-5 
Delaware Oaks, .|Next Move...... 9 1.49 2-5 
Delaware Spring 

Maiden Stpl.. .|Port Raider. 16 3.52 4-5 
Indian River 

iS] 0) Ce geek aan Elkridge 20 4.51 
New Castle Hd..|Adile........ 8% |1.44 3-5 
Leonard Rich- 
MUGS eh, ealbdous Post Card 9 1.50 

DETROIT—1 mile 
Detroit, Mich. 

Col. F. M. Alger 

Memorial Hd.|Dandilly........ 6 1.11 3-5 
Rose Leaves 

Stakes......./Evanstep... 6 1.11 1-5 

9 1.49 2-5 


Governors Hdep.|Fancy Flyer, . ee 


EMPIRE CITY—1 mile 
Yonkers, N. Y¥. 


(Run at Jamaica) 


Gold Cup...... Greek Ship.....- 13 2.43 4-5 
Fleetwine Af aeons Sheilas Reward..| 6 1.09 2-5 
New Rochelle 
de Bare as oR Magic Words....| 6 1.11 1-5 
uestionnaire 
? Hacp mene eas One Hitter...... 8% |1.42 2-5 
East View Stakes} Win or Lose...,. 6 1.11 
oiselle 
ma Crates, sh Aunt Jinny..,... 1.45 4-5 
Wakefield Hdep. tee Miltie ee 4-5 
Comely Hdep...|Slama...... ‘ 
Daingeéiela Bia. Royal Castle 3.30 2-5 


* New world record. 


FAIR: GROUNDS—1 mile 
New Orleans, La. 


Louisiana Hdep..|Roseborough..... |9 
Debutante. ..... Jullets Nurse-.., 7 
Le Comte Hdep. |Jobns Joy....... 


eS Ee 
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oe 
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GOLDEN GATE FIELDS—1 mile 
Albany, Calif. 


Berkeley Hdep..|Bullremember. 
San Franeisea: Esprit de France. 
Great Circle ‘ 


"e 
Wn dar 


* 
v 
' 


* 


Sie s 
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Soe SASars 

if 
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* 
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aSir Butch...... 
Forty Niners Ha.|Noor........... 
Golden Gate Hd.|Noor........... 


* New world record. 
a Great Circle won, 
placed second, 


GULFSTREAM PARK—1 mile 
Hallandale, Fla. 


a 
rot 
aon 


but was disqualified and 


Taaugural Hep. (Yankee HII... 6 1.09 3-5 
Gulfstream Park 
Fidanl Sa.06 ss Chicle II........ 10 2.03 


HAVRE DE GRACE—1 mile 
Havre de Grace, 2 


Serene 
Stakes. ...... Sunglow.+...... 814 /|1.46 
Chesapeake ane uiz Show. ..... 6° ja.12 
Harford Hdep. ash Night..... 6 1.11 
Ea mants. . \Phe Pincher.... 6 1.10 2-5 
Breeders’ Stakes. |/Family.......... 0.48 1-5 
Edward Burke... 
Hdep..... . .|Loser Weeper.,..| 814 |1,44 2-5 
HAWTHORNE—1 mile 
Cicero, Ill. 
Hawthorne 
Juvenile...... SLT) Beer 6 1,10 3-5 
Chas. W. Bidwell 
Memorial Hd. |Seaward. 9 1.49 3-5 
Chicago Hdep...|Laico...... re ai|h 1.36 3-5 
Haw. Gold Cup 
BAGG 51) 2 yee Dr. Ole Nelson,..| 10 2.01 2-5 
Midwest Hdep..|Yellmantown....| 6% |1.16 3-5 
Illinois Owners. .|Provocative..... 8% |1.42 2-5 
HIALEAH PARK—1\% miles 
Hialeah, Fla. 
Pa 2 A 
5 Ne Chicle- IT. iss *|2.29 
ToAUpUTe Hdep.| Eatontown. . 1.11 1-5 
Royal Paim Hd. /|Three Rings 1.49 2-5 
Paim Beach Hd.|Nell K... 1.22 4-5 
Jasmine Stakes..|/Slama.......... 1.10 3-5 
Bougalnvillea 
EIGEN ove ns (OHIOIE DE. oy ay 91% |1.56 4-5 
MeLennan Hd. .|Three Rings..... 9 1.50 1-5 
Columblana Hd.|Fighting Fan....| 7 1.23 
Kverglades Hd. .|Oil Capitol...,.. 9 1.50 
Hialeah Ju- 
vente! (1) ssi Battlefleld....... 3 0.32 4-5 
Hialeah Ju- 
venile (II)...:|Liberty Rab..... 3 0.32 4-5 
Black Helen Hd.|Bewltch......... 9 1,48 
* NewsAmerican grass record. 
HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Premier. ia.s.. Star Fiddle...... 7 1.22 1-5 
Preview Hdep...|/Bolero,......... 6 1.10 
Argonaut Hdep,./Old Rockport....} 84 |1.42 2-5 
Cinema Hdep...|Great Circle..... 8 1.36 
Hollywood Oaks 
Stakes : Mrs, Fuddy..... 8 
Inglewood Hdep. Miche. i See. 9 
Hagein Stakes,.../Hindu Star..,... 6 
Golden State 
Breeders’ Hd:.|Your Bosv......{ 843 
Thanksgiving HdiYour Host......| 8+ 


Asbland Stakes {oer adorei 
Lafagette Stakes|Mals Boy. . " 
Ben Ali Hdep...|Moupt Marey.. 
Breeders’ Fu- 

turity........|Big Stretch ..~. 22 


LAUREL PARK—1 mile 
Laurel, Md. 


Washington Hd..|Abstract 
Magnet 


Capitol Hdep. .. 
Maryland 
Ling) Wes Apres 


LINCOLN FIELDS—1 !/is6 miles 
Crete, Ul. 
(Run at Washington Park) 


Crete Hdep..... Lextowlh. g<)ene 6 
oe Kings Hope..... 5 -5 
eabody Me- 
mortal, . .. 2... *Lot O Luck 9 1.49 4-5 
Edward J. Flem- . 
ing Memorial..|Lextown.......-| 64 |1.18 
Miss America 
Stakes... .... Juliets Nurse....} 5 0.58 oa 
Lincoln Hdep. ..|Dinner Hour, 10 2.03 2-5 


Tea Sun David won, but was disqualified and placed — 


second 


MONMOUTH PARK—1 mile 
Oceanport, N. J. 


Salvator Mile... .|Noble Impulse, . . 


8 1.39 - 
Regret Hdep....|Driftting Maid...| 6 1.14 2-5 | 
Select Hdep......|Sheilas Reward..| 6 1.09 4-5 - 
Long Branch Hd.|Reveille......... 8's 11.43 2-5 
Colleen Stakes, .|Sungari......... 543 |1.06 2-5 
Rumson Haep... Casemate. 6 1.10 1-5 
N. J. Futurity... |/Spartan Valo 5% {1.05 4 - 
Lamplighter Hd. t ghts Up. 8% |1.45 1- 
Monmouth Hd. .}Greek Ship 10 2.02 2-5 
Sapling Stakes. .|Battlefield. 6 1.10 4-5 
Oceanport Hdep.|Imacomin, 6 1.11 1-5 
‘Molly Piteher Hd}Danger Ahéad 84 |1.46 1-5 
Omnibus Hdep. .| Double Brand 9 1.51 ; 
Choice Stakes. ..|Greek Ship... 10 2.03 2-5 
NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Spring Hdecp....|Ballydam....... 6 12 1-5 
Governor's Hd. .|/Outland......... 51 3-5 
King Philip Hd..|DeLuxe......... 84 |1.44 3-5 
Narragansett 

Nursery...... Lord Putnam,...| 5% {1,06 2-5 
Providence 

Stakes... 2... Passemson...... 9 1,51.2- 
Jeanne d'Are 4 

Stakes... .... Jacodema, ...... 6 1,11 1-5 
James H. Con- 

nors Memorial 

Stakes Sickle’s Image...| 6 ee 
Rhode Island Hd|Tilenny........, 9 1.51 2-5 


OAKLAWN PARK—1I mile 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Hot Springs Hd.|Futuramatie..... e 1.12 2-5 
King Cotton Hd,|Provocative.....| 8+ |1,.40 4-5 
Southland Hdep.| ancy Flyer... .. 814 |1.45 3-5 
Oaklawn Hdep. .|Thwarted....... 849 1.43 3-5 
Arkansas Derby.|Big Ike......... 9 1.52 
PIMLICO—1 mile 
Baltimore, Md. : 

Dixie Hdep..... jLoser Weeper....) 924 1.56 1-5 
Pimileo cnet P ; 

er’s Stakes. ,..|/Family <. 0... 416 10.54 3-5 
Pimlico Cup... ‘IDouble Brandy. | 20 4.24 
Marguerite } 

Stakes.......jCarolina Queen..| 8% |1.47 1-5 


ee, eee eae eae Ts ty 


i _ Sporting Events—Horse Racing; Water Skiing; Fencing Championships 899 
= ANITA PARK—1 mile 


Winner 


yell ee : 1.501 
hee 1.23 x8 


craeee tele nte 1.51 2-5 | P 
1.52 4-5 


Fair Game......| 5  |0:59 2-5 

ee Tilenny.........| 9 [2.52 2-5 
AOD en Risk A Whirl....] 6 {1.11 3-5 
Bes A Iamarelic...,....{ 534 [1.05 3-5 


ity.....|Ponder..... 10 {2.02 2-5 
7 -23 4-5 TANFORAN—1 mile 
= + a4, atk San Bruno, Calif. \ 
ARA\ oc —1¥% mile Feningul Hdep.jOn Trust....+...| 6 [£42 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Sequoia Stakes. .|Hawley.........| 9 1. 130 3-5 
(First portion run at Jamaica) Marchbank Hd..|Ponder.. ... veel 8% 
* TA Sa Ge 1.10 4-5 | El Camino Stakes| Hindu Star: Arh, |e) : $9 3-5 
Sa. S. 1.43 3-5 | Tanforan Hdep..|Ponder.........| 10 2:02 2-5 
San Francisco ie. 
My Request gal 1.56 3-5 Fidepis (ts, ~JOn Trust... css ae 9 1.50 3-5 
e. Seer cue UNITED HUNTS 
rae | BG ct 1.24 2-5 (Run at Belmont. Park—1\% miles) 
Se Te Neat, cae 2.06 3-5 | N. Y. Turf Writ- 
ers Stpl. ..... Gerrymander. -+s| 16 ° 13.43 2-5 
1.06 Temple Tawa: 
ee mey Stpl..... Tourist List... .. 18 4.18 2-5 
ha ea : WASHINGTON er Fret miles 
Fe ect AP ARISE Fast. oof 1.23 3 Homewood, 
2 a4 1.11 3 George Woolf 
Misteve sna te 1.51 3 Mem. pte ae Sir Bee Bum....| 6 1.11 2-5 
Sheridan Hdecp..|Your Host...... 8 1.35 3-5 
4.08 2 Clang Haep..... Wistfal eee ues Tr AME 
2.05 3 Meadowland Hd.|Voleanic........ 914 |1.57 1-5 
5.08 2 a Isle Hdep.|Miss Highbrow..| 7 1.22 
SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile Stakes. .....|Curandero. ....: 8 |t.342-5 
East ast Boston, Mass. Prairie Seats 
Stakes. ...... 6 1.il : 
i ae f erly Hdep.. 9 1.50 1-5 
eae ge IT: WOODBINE PARK—1 mile 
mmon wealth Toronto, Ont. 
he ..|Harbourton..... : King’s Plate. ...(|McGill...... 9 (2.52 2-5 
Horse Champions by Classes in 1950 
i Source: Staff of Triangle Publications, publishers of Daily Racing Form 
corse of the Year..... Hill Prince||Best three-year-old... . Hill Prince|;Best handicap filly or mare 
it eae yeerald an poneetels Three-year-old colt or ein : Two Lea 
‘o-year-old colt or gelding rince 
Battlefield||Three-year-old filly... . Next Move||8est sprinter...... Sheilas Reward 
‘0-year-old filly... .. Aunt Jinny!!Best handicap horse........ Noor!/Best steeplechaser........ Oedipus 
: Water Skiing in 1950 
AMERICAN WATER SKI ASSOCIATION NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 11-13 
Class Winners Tricks Jump | Slalom j|Tot. Pts. 
ae itkPope It. oso sows ee es 300 400 400 | 1,100 
PARE MEOGUINGE ooo oils ook ies See 225 300 55 585 
es BrESUEND WANN, eee cart omeet sb Ne) le) secs es ere le sere ioGe {SL Baelic (elvis 225 300 §25. 
Ta er slWitla W. McGuire. oi. c cece eae cde 400 300 400 1,100 
. Jannette Burr ; at 28 225 400 300 925 
gz 3 Dorothy Mae Anderson 300 225 225 750 
Junior boys.......... Skillman Suydam. 300 400 400 1,100 
. Emilio Zamudio. . 400 127 300 
Jimmie McKillop. . 225 300 225 750 
Junior girls....... ...|Mary Lois Thornhill x 400 400 400 1,200 
PAP OMOID Cioran she ok Are 220), -|livorne eae 300 
RETIN COHN E Lily his ine atelier ales alanis BOOMs «Wag ceararmatete 225 525 
Mixed doubles.......|Rod Anderson-Doris Roswald.. ......-..|cccce sec e lee eeee eee lee ten eeee ist. 
: Bob Schmid-Carolyn Reaber........ Se Ree operetta cre aa ht, 2nd 
y Jack Andresen-Mary Andresen, of. bee a aie ccoce silioie wie ne giarg Mererseniaetel ete 8rd 


OTHER WATER SKHING CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1950 


Canadian National Open, Toronto, Ont., Aug. Canadian National Closed Championships—Men, 
94-26—Men, Dick Pope, Jr.; Women, Evelyn Wol- | Charles Blackwell; Women, Norma McIntosh Gor- 
ford; Junior Boys, parulio Zamudio; Junior Girls, | don; Junior Boys (tie), Ross Gaudaur and Bruce 
Mary Lois Thornhill Poole; Junior Girls (tie), Carol Ann Duthie and 
— Altamae Thomas. 


World jumping record—80 feet, by Jake McGuire, Winter Haven, Fla., at National Championships, 1950, 


National Fencing Championships in 1950 


Source: Amateur Fencers League of America 


Foil—Silvio Giolito, New York A. C. RANKING FENCERS IN 1950 
Epee—Norman Lewis, Salle Santelli. Foil—1, Silvio Giolito; 2, Nathaniel Lubell; 3, 
‘ Salber—Dr. Tibor Nyilas, Salle Santelli. Dernell Every. 
Women’s Foil—Janice-Lee York. Epee—1, Norman Lewis; 2, Lieut. Col. Fred 
: . Weber: 3, Capt. John Donaldson 
| sei (team)——Fencers Club. Saber—1, Dr, Tibor Nyilas; 2, Notman Armi- 
Epee—Norman Lewis, Salle Santelli. | tage: 3, Col. Umberto De Martino. 


Saber (team)—Salle Santelli. ~ Women’s Foil—i, Janice- He York; 2, Poil 
Three-weapon (team)—Salle Santelli, =~ ‘lcraus; 3, Mrs. Muriel Bower... : Y 


HE |. | 


3] le Bae a5 
4 mao 
6 0 33 1-2 ‘ 
Fc ie | 039 
4 it 045 2-5 |Apr. 1, 
ie 2 1 0 oa ae = 7\E 
2 | 115 | 0 5 at 
5 057 1-5 Feb. 10; 1 
ieee z | 0 57 1-5 |May 20, 15 
Meh acd teat 103 Hi 54 3-5 |June ae 
= a ages 3 Sona 03 1-5 | Dee. 
Kapaa eery 2 | 107 | 102 2-5 |Oct. 21° 1902 
4 | 126 | 1072-5 |July 8! 1939 
3 123. | 1061-5 |Aug. 6, 1929 
4 | 122 | 108 1-5 |May 27, 195¢ 
2 1 1:08 Oct. 15, 1904|, 
4 109 | 1154-5 |Feb. 9, 1937 
3 | 116 | 1242-5 |Aug. 10; 1949 
4 126 | 120 May 25, 1926 
Is 3 105 | 132 June 22, 1939 
i C 5 | 128 | 1333-5 |June 3; 1950) 
as ae ee 
16 : : 
its 5 | 123 | 1464-5 |June 17, 1930 
3 120 | 454 Oct. 10,1 
13-16 5 123 | 154 Sept. 14, 
ies eet: (Noor... .. 5 |. 127 | 158 June 24° 
13-8 3 126 214 June 12 
2 3 124 | 223 Oct. 18 
1 1-2 turt 3 115 | 229 25 
1-5-8 4 122 | 239 23 
i 34 133 | 252 
17-8 5 | 119 | 313 
Bea 
2 1-16 
2 1-8 5 144 | 335 
21-4 4 116 | 337 
2 3-8 4 97 | 415 
hs $ | ior | 451 * 1925|Tijuang, Mex, 
3a 4 126 | 448 14’ 1940| Washington Pk,, Chicago 
27-8 5 100 | 5 23 8, 1925|Tijuana, Mex. 
3 : 10a é a 1 1940 hi ton Pk. Onieagee 
33-8 =  |Winning Mark....... as) n Pk., 
Beenie rpewcn.. Sotemnit..;s.... cc... 5 119 | 710 7, 1912| Louisville, Ky. 


“Made on down-hill course. s Straight course. 


Record of Man o° War 


1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Race } Dist. Wet. | Fin, | Time Place rse 
RNR AN Ss Tea ta Pean a,c /n Glain~ sO shicin'> heal 3:59 Belmont t 
eens Memorial... 566... eee ee Sot 115 1 1:05 3-5 Belmont 4,200 
Youthful... .... PRT N er rstal kre siatasviwin.n Srare Stet 120 1 3- Jamaica 3,850 

jo By eae eee re 130 1 1:01 38-5 Aqueduct 2,825 
‘Tremont DRT terete niiPeraioitiohen ae gue acetens 4 130 1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 
AUMRMRR DUR ET etre cic ra\c vie" ised sc cs «tes 4% 130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
Sanford Memorial. .... 34 130 2 L311 1-5 Saratoga 700 
Grand Union.. 4 130 1 dil Saratoga 7,600 
Hopeful, .. % 130 1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
Futurity, . % 127 1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 

ee] NESE Oo oe ae | | $83,325 
1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD , 
PROD TICCE, iio cle aie sisiecsatids's a alee edieses 26 1 1351 3-5 | Pimlico 00 
NIALMR CR erate AMON ALY ots cial fale) aaj vv: u'eco a Re'hve n'a 1 118 1 1:35 4-5 Belmont - 4,825 
RMON Mery atsre aioe rey eieloles. ease are 1% 126 1 2:14 1-5 Belmont , 7,950 
PRR UES MOR EMAO Tov iaiete so Gln 0.7.3) ities e eiavoig oes 1 135 1 1:41 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
ERE tue cola Sk s/s tie\e] ob 97> sree wave. bere % 126 1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct 4,8 
1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4,7 
1 2:01 4-5 Saratoga 9,275 
net 2:40 4-5 Belmont 15,040 
1 2:28 4-5 Belmont 5,8. 
1 1:44 4-5 Havre De Grace 6,800 
1 2:03 Kenilworth Park| 80,000 
$166,140 


*Established record time, **Match race against Sir Barton. 


Man o’ War died of a heart attack (Nov. 1. 1947) at the Faraway Farm of his owner, Samuel D. 
Riddle, in the rolling meadow country eight miles north of Lexington, Ky., where the big red stallion 
had spent most of his life. It is estimated that Man o’ War brought approximately $1,000,000 in prize © 
money, stud fees and the sale of foals, to his owner. 


ears Sa Wiecetibes oo ees mth mero Ae eh ‘A s 
sire was Fair Play an s dam Mahubah. iddle bought him at the Saratoga yearling sal : 
for $5,000. Man o’ War made his first start, as a two-year-old, at Belmont, rine 6, isis end pane 
ae ny as lost in 21 starts was when Upset beat him in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 
(Aug. 13, i 


pat Seat SS cre ay Terres Bees hae mens. eno racin, 
Crusader, Mars, Battleship, Clyde Van Dusen, Bateau and Fair Manhurst. During the 26 r 
retirement, more than 1,500,000 persons visite ~ Her ho a 


d his farm to view him. at close quarters. 
suffered the first of three heart attacks in 1947, the public was excluded. ¥ en: 


gust Belmont’s stables near Lexington. Hi; 


g horses, including War Admiral, 


_ Sporting REE iae Busia 
Grand National Steeplechase 


The Grand National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year-olds 
dere he tace Was fim (16ST Aksas at Wanna Gna thee oie wees sar ioeen 
Eaten: in the World War T years, 1916-101 , when it era e aetwicks, Cmte. Mi 


..-..|Lovely Cottage... ... lock Morant 
area Caughoo.........,.{Jack MeDowell 
matetet Sheila's Cottage,mare|John Proctor 
41949... 2. Russian Hero.,.... .|Wm. Williamson 
1 Freebooter. . ..... =. Mrs. L. Brotherton 


-|D. Meade..... 
.|Jack Adams... 
.|J. Adams...,.. 


‘|J. Adams... 1949 |G. Glisson.. .. 
1938.'J. Longden....| 1.150 1950*|J. Culmone....+ 


*To Dec. 7, 1950. 


Triple Crown Winners, Owners and Jockeys 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


Year Horse Owner - Jockey | Year Horse Owner Jockey 
1919 Sir Barton ve. K. L. Ross J. Loftus | 1941 Whirlaway Warren Wright EE, Arcaro 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodward E. Sande| 1943 Count Fleet Mrs. J. D. Hertz J. Longden 
- 1935 aha 4 W. Woodward W. Saunders | 1946 Assault R. J. Kleberg W. Mehrtens 
1937 War Admiral S. D, Riddle C. Kurtsinger’ 1948 Citation Warren Wright &E, Arcaro 
Horse Racing Revenue to Siates, 1949 
a Racing days Attendance Total wagered State revenue* 
_ State Thor- Thor- Thor- 
ough- | Har- | ough- Har- ough- Harness Thorough- Harness 
bred ness bred ness bred bred 
aes 1 ba pee 16058 1l50.. < $5408 B46 |e oo ve ee $207:745:81|nteee eee 
foee sx DO aaesst 224,600); 265... os 10.990; 9B8 }oio5 ws orcny 674,609.10) .4 35 oe 
266 61/4,198,863] 324,046 263,416,126) $15,176,782; 15,015,225.76 $646,077.75 
nels AZ ls egies 12;398\—48.... « 234,039) is ees es 8,017. LOP rele eaten 
7) ee Sh 330,756)... 26,062,236}.........45 983,329.48 
=e TOO ai] 914, 130) eh DZ VSL OB Takes vel ese ers 8,221,567.42). ae 
1 We 9 Eras 2,064,426]. ,...... PUD O SST GON c(i race ale 1,843,247,20) .'. dele arches 
SOle. ow. - $80,637)... .0 cae 26,781,308) oo. ators aie oe 799,486.46). .....%..... 
aes". 3 BO fetes oat 403: 967 |. moos « 19,149,820)... .0...... 814;097.8B) 5.5 te anes 
i eee Se eee Ta cal Nee ally ya absicss [Lassa Teena /a) 9. ose oaiie da 6;330,235)\. j..ceetveeiten 316,881,7 
100 [040 ln crea eat cea ha a 72,453,041) 11,751,941) 3,477,920.54 447,389.63 
Wits". 63 58] 868,038] 276,138 49,271,221 ,985,6! 3,115,253.2 415,658.09 
aes 126 88]/1,276,769| 247,038 62,501,913 9,516,956} 3,567,616.55, 270,781.77 
“aHASE 78\. 224+ +1 346,000). .....02% EO:4 74 483) ae ors wadns shots 39,011. 601i 0Ss). eee 
ay 6 4|_ 579,689)........ 34,227,108 108,578} _1,941,062.36 6,479.93 
ee 142 23/1,856,754|. 30,890 153,766,690 1,357,300} 11,618,451.90 81,776.00 
| reer ti 4) Re EDO OBO cy cots scr Pace 29,624.99). occ te 
196 392]4,152,123/3,225,841 303,332,958) 120,946,670} 20,318,955.92| 7,418,038.51 
5 97 26,885,085 ,262,939 500,898.21 45,449.79 
DR) ee coe 197,463'61)\ Aine ce eee 
63,767,808) 0c. cjc00 4 at 5 3;621,874.12 |... cen hiner 
SABER ase orl viens ene 6,601.74)". thus sa ae 
UZTIGZ OOS |i are «ai wtarere «2 619,488.25)........-.5. 
25,621,006). 2s. ...265. 802, 380.18) Firstar 
965 $1,388, 105,568/$175,037,009|$84,423,929,.40| $9,648,533.22 


2,426 


Harness raci 
2Harness raci 


$ 6,024,193.31 |. 1940 
8,386,255.00} 1941 
= -8;611,537.90 | 1942 
8,434,792.00 | 1943 


_ 10,369, 807.00 


ng not under jurisdiction of State Racing Commission. 
ng under jurisdiction of New York State Harness Racing Commission. 


TOTAL RACING REVENUE TO STATES BY YEARS 


9,576,334.75 | 194¢".. 
1945 .. 


$16,145, 
21,128, 


182.00 | 1946 
173.00 | 1947 
278.00 | 1948 
726.56 | 1949 
232.87 
405.48 


Fairs. Additionally, a number of states received revenues from racing at county fairs, as follows: 


$24,931; 


California, $673,973; Maryland, $471,577; Massachusetts, $78,060; Ohio, $6,047; Oregon, 
Total, $1,254,590. 
(*)Includes pari-mutuel taxes admissions taxes, breakage, licenses and miscellaneous. 


. .$94,035,859.47 


. 97,926,984,16 


-, 95,803,363.95 
. 95,327,052.98 


: 4 Tomple Horvster, Aurora, I, AN. 8 
ee ss race over half-mile track, Daylee, 
d, N bes Nore 30, 1941, 

d’ eis peaaunnie Lexington, 
‘ound, Springfield, Tl., 
Greyhound*, 

"oni, foo 
er Scott*, Lexington, 
t. 1946, 2-014. oe gba : 
ries  aitan “Hanover*, Lexing- 
Hwo-yéarcold. staiion, Lusty Song, DuQuoin, 
aieectar pate felding, Pronto Don, 2:03, Lexing- 


ton, Ky., Oct. 
Two-year en. filiy, Hanover’s Bertha, ‘Lexington, 


sti 
ton. Ky. Oct. 4, 1944 


- hree-year- id ‘Stallion, | cee Hanover,* Du- 
Diririe year: 4 falding, Gre Greyhound, Springfield, 

a foae vous? old etalilor lion, Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
Pape. thal ntaillon, fnes record, Victory Song, 
a sreuryear- old. geldin *) COS dire ars Springfield, 


Aug. 21, 1936, 1.5734, 
sig ete mares, Onolee Hanover, 2:0135, 
ah hag abi, Sept. 19, 1947, on half-mile track. 
oct, Sore’ Le re mere Rosal ind, Lexington, Ky., 
4, 19) 
mile by a yearling, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
oct, = sed 2.1534 
a three-year-old (driven by Alma 
shepard eae sacar old), Dean Hanover*, Lex- 
ington Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1.5815. 
mile, by, a fveayeur-old Greyhound, Lexington, 
Ky eent 8, 19 1:51 
io mie, by a six-year-old, Greyhound, *Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 29, 1938, 1:55%4. 
1 mile, to high- ~wheel sulky, Sunol, Stockton, 
Oct. a 1891, 2.0844 
1 mile, to high- wheel sulky on epee mile track, 
peter Teintken* Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 


1 ‘mile, Under padane. Greyhound*; Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1940, 

Fastest two heats, *vibble rig pias Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., July 24, 1941, 1:5854, 1:59. 

Fastest two heats on half-mile track, Austin 
Hanover, Lincoln, Ill., Aug. 10, 1945, 2.0244, 2.02. 

Fastest two heats by two- ~year-old on half-mile 
track, Titan Hanover, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 
1944, 2.0545, 2.034. 

Fastest. three heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. Y., 


ee 


aig 


seh inte Westbury. 
ure, N. ¥., Oct. . 


dint on tt a “emt ng Oana 


1939, 6: aie 
3 miles in race, Ber Wood, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


July 1, 1895, 7: 164, 

4 miles, B , Blackpool, England Sept. : 
ee 1800, 058 L age Cal. e Nov. ; 
PEs»: ose, yi Je es 
2, 1894, 10:12. eps) ey 

"5 miles in race, half-mile track, Im 
ae Ce —S, os cpg a Se ans 2 19 = 
0m 2615 zy : coud 
in race, Controller, San Fr, 
Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2314. ane eras 
es, Black Rod*, Aiken, S. C., March 25. 
miles, Gen. Taylor*, S Francisco, Cal, 
Feb. 21, $857, 1.47.59. wads: 
adenosis AN May 5, 1846, 
a peg Centerville, L, I., Nov. 


12, 1883, 8:5 
Tyott ing eo by a team, Gre are 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., : Bee act 358 
By a tandem team, *John R. 
ory ae Harrier, Rutland, "Vt, gent it 1936, 
Belnut, Maud, and 
July 4, 1896, 2:30, ” 


are in hand, Damania. 
Mustapha, Chicago, Tll., 
Four in hand to coach, *Arthur Neer “Capital 
wits John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood Harrier, 
ffolk Downs, Mass.,, Oct. 12, 1936, 2:46%, 
Orotling record with running mate, i mit 
eee time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9 


mile, 
, 1913, 


Double gaited mare, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
» Sept. 21 es we 59% (p), Lexington, “Ky 


Ky 
Oat, 2, 1936. 1:89 

Double Nattea +8 ition, Hodgen, Santa Anita, 
Calif,, June 14, 1950, 2/0245 (tr.); Syracuse, N. ¥., 


Sept. 8, 1950, 1:5835 (p.). a 


PACING RECORDS 


wy mils, Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y:, Sept. 14, 
1916, 


1 unite, Billy Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 
1938, 1:5 

1 mile, by a stallion, Billy Direct, *Lexington, 
Hye oeeet 28, 1938, 1:55. 


e by a mare, rer qpecrtaly, *Indianapolis, 
ind. arts 17, 1938, 1:5 
ae mile, by a gelding, "Prince Alertt, New York, 
. ¥., Sept. 23, 1903, 1:5 
Pi mile, driven by a hay; eee Scott- ae: 
&. R. Harriman), Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1929 


1:5944, 

1 inile, in a race, Directum I., Columbus, oie 
Sept. 30, 1914, 1:58. Billy Direct, Lexington, Ky., 
Eee. 25, 1937, 1:58. Kings Counsel, Lexington 

Oct. 5, 1946, 1:58, 

ue ‘mile, half-mile track, in race, Dusty Hanover, 
Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1940, 2:0044. 

1 mile, half-mile track, Billy Direct*, Altamont, 
N. pais Oct, 18, 1939, 1:5934. 

1 mile, yearling filly, sere Lady, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Oct. 20, 1939, 

1 mile, Soryear bd ily, egret Dream, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1950, 2:0045. 

1 mile, two-year-old ally on half-mile track, 
Floating Dream, Troy, Ohio, Aug. 17, 1950, 2:0625. 


1 mile, yearling colt, Frank Perry*, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 12, 1911, 2:15. 
1 mile by two-year-old colt, in ce Knight 


Dream, 2:00%5, Oct. 2, 1947, Lexington, Ky. 

1 mile, by three-year-old ‘colt, in fate Billy Di- 
rect, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1937, 

1 mile by three-year- old gelding,’ tive Pat, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct, 2, 1936, 


*Against time. 
the racer. 


{Paced by runner to sulky carrying a wind or dust “shield, the runner preceding 


Fastest two heats, Adios, Lexington, . 
26, 1944, 1:5814, 1:58%4. stn, Se 


Phe ict het 9 ae es aks 235 -old_ filly on half- 
mile trac oa ng Dream, Troy, Ohio, 
1950, 2:0626, 2:0735. : ees 


Fastest two heats by two-year-eld colt on half- 


mile track, Solicitor, Delaware, Ohi 

1950, 2:0524, 2:0424, Se 
Fastest three heats, Her Ladyship, cuse 

N. ¥., Aug, 31, 1938, 135814, 1:5815, soa : 


114 miles on half-mile re 7 
kers, N. ¥., Aug. 17, 1950, 08. Good eae 


116 miles. on mile track Tete 
wood, Calif., Nov. 24,1949, 370634) st tneles 


1 mile, four-year-old mare, Calumet E - 

ington, Ky., Sept. 21. 1935, 1:5914. vel, tee 
1 mile, four-year-old stallion, Bill 

Lexington, By Sept. 28, 1938, “T:85. 7 Dae 

mile, four-year-cld geldin va an . 

Lexington, Ky.. Sept. 27. 4938, 1 0) HBSaVER 
1 mile, high-wheel suk : Daeg Sa 

Ga.} Nov. 30, 1903, 2.0454. Nae 
2 miles on half-mile koe in a race, 

McKlyo, Westbury, L. I., Aug. 5, 1949, 4: Grattan 

ieee Dan Patch*, Macon, Gal.j, Nov. 30, 

- = suites. ersten Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 
4 miles, Joe Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa (reg.), 

Nov. 13, 1891, 10:10. 

pega Angus Peter, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 


- 7 - “y 


Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing; Volley Ball 
‘Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 


- Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Vice President, United States Trotting Association % 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


i Best 
¥r. Winner Time | Value || Yr. Winner Time Value 
¢-a ooo _ 
- ver’s Bertha......| 2:03 $56,859 ||1941—Bill Gallon. ... 
fe aes Butler.......-| 2:03 50,291 |/1942—The Ambassador. ./. 7." 3104 BEET 
a ‘The Marchioness.......| 2:01 53,339 ||19483—Volo Song............. 2:0214 2,298 
9 Mary Reynolds. ..--. Ti] 2:03 40,459 ||1944 Yankee Maid....... 204 /010 
Lord Jim’, 2:02 25,845. |/1945—Titan Hanover...._... ‘| 2:04 50,196 
935— reyhoun 2:02 38.821 |/1946—Chestertown 2302344 | 50,995 
: 7—Shirley Hanover. 2:01 pe : “r:] 2i0e 33,600 
anover. : 7.962 iss Tilly... 2:01% | 69,791 
1939—Peter Astra... 23043 | 40,502 ||1950—Lusty Soi faa ey ‘ 
jf foe oak ots reget ty Song 35. Soe ee nye eae 75,209 
FOX HORSEMAN READING KENTUC 
STAKE FUTURITY FUTURITY UTUREEY 
Year |Winner Time| Winner Time|Winner Time| Winner Time 
cer, 2 yr. old pacers - 3 yr. old trotters 3 yr. old trotters 3 i j 
ee 1940....|Black Hawk... .2:0314|)Spencer Scott. . .2:0214|MacAbigail. ....2:0914|S Ts Sais ahs 
 4941....|Court Jester... .2:0414|Bill Gallon...... 2:01 |Lucy Hanover.. .2:07%4|Bill Gallon,.....2:02% 
PIOAS AGIOS... 0.3.5. 2:0534|Pay Up........ 2:0714|Miss Thelma... .2:06%4| no race 
..-|Attorney......- 2:06'4|Darnley,....... :0434 |Hester Hanover. 2:07 no race 
~ «| Erue Chief. ..... 2:0614| Yankee Maid. ..2:0514|Ruth’s Day..... 2:0714| no race 
..-|Ensign Hanover.2:0914|Voltite......... 2:05 14 |Mighty Ned..... 2:06 no race 
.|Popular Byrd...2:02 |Victory Song....2:0134|Eben Scott...... 2:1144|Vietory Song... .2:0014 
..-|Knight Dream...2:013,|Way Yonder. ...2:03 3; |Jenko Hanover..2:13  |Hoot Mon...,.. 2:04 
&....|Good Time..... 2:03 % |Egan Hanover...2:02%|Snappy Ann....2:09 |Egan Hanover.. 2:03 3¢ 
«-+/Our Time... 6.2 2:03 24|Bangaway...... 2:05 |Dark Helen..... 2:12 % Bangaway...... 30535 
-{solisitor........ 2:03 %|Lusty Song-.... 2:02 |Honor Bright...,2:091¢|Star’s Price..... 2:02 
Other Harness Winners in 1950 
Event Winner, Best time Value 
EGUOI WESE DPOE. oi5 clos are cists 2 oleee oe sible wie es Iproxtmipyis att... ae 2:31 50, 
Minden Welty Pace. ....7-.....1...cc- 40000. Jerry the First... . 2.332: 33320 #20/000 
Vv: CLP EE a ie a Mi Naya © (-) 2:05 % 18,180 
SR PRRRNIEN GSE DY eAE orc. costo ar aia Sie ove) v/n)o 0 0, o%a's76 Erigh’ FEQUE i di scc.eh Oeuee 2:04 14,115 
OLS LTS CAGES) og a re Quilla Hanoyer......... 2:01 % 12,602 
GVADWOMUGUIILY (OD), 5. alie recess ecgeces Gusty SONG... tw... dee 2:03 35 14,23 
Pee CaPeVvHOUNG.(2P) oo ciss kote teen eee ee at Mighty Fime......0.... 2:04 4¢ 23,162 
0 SUB UTSNEE oil C] 52 ae a (Dar Feels. bo sees eyeeians 2303 3% 18,737 
- American National Stake (2T)............-. Scotch Rhythm,,....... 2:04 36 18,889 
EeEroteing Club Stake (SP)... 0.5.0... cere ee Quilla Hanover......... 2:02 25 11,920 
/ American National Stake (2P).............-5 FEAT BRCSL ons cars, g, shrbebretegs ote 2:04 12,930 
mrotiine Club Stake (8T) or... eee eee USC ‘SONL s/c le cidseie s ecaiel 2:04 13,774 
Secvastieton Harm Stake (2T)...............+- Scotch Rhythm......... 2:06 32,398 
METI ACE) Sle. atere <i veua) yet «one svar s Mighty Fine’. ;.~ fia. os 2:04 3% 41,148 
‘Ox Stake at Sri pen Oe De ee Pe ne Sovlcitors:.(-< does s *2 303% 33,877 
Little Brown 21 5 Lae ea Seeeren tee Dudley Hanover 230236 56,525 
py. Nassau Two Mile Pace,.......-.--+.+4- . .jScottish Pence 4:17 ,000 
National Pacing Derby......... .|Good Time., 2:02 16 25,000 
Yonkers Derby (114-mile pace). . .|Good Time. . 3:08 25,000 
merican Trotting Championship .|Proximity. 2:03 3% 25,000 
§ Rocaavelt Two Mile Trot...... .|Pronto Don. ey 4:20 % 50,000 
- Gotham Trot (114 miles).... ,|Chris Spencér......... 5+ 3:10% 11,256 
Toledo Times Free-for-all Trot...........«+: Chris Spencer........... {33003 } 25,000 


*Best time by Tar Heel in second heat. 


Harness Racing Champions of 1950 


Source: United States Trotting Association 


Trotters—Mile Track Pacers—Mile Track 


a ey) Demon: Hanoyer........---6-s 4:59 Aged: Scottish Pence. .:... 2.5. «sf. sees 1.57% 
Aged: pecanto 1D) \tales 6: a Ei geome ice 59% | Wour-year-olds: White Mountain Boy . 135814 
Wour-year-olds: Miss Excellency .......... 1:593%¢ | Three-year-olds: Ferman Hanover. > SBR 3K, 
Three-year-olds: Darn Flashy.......,.... 701 Two-year-olds: Tar Heel... .......¢++s00: 2:00 3¢ 
Two-year-olds: Betsy Volo..........+.... 2:03 3% 

; Trotters—Half Mile Track Pacers—Half Mile Track 
Aged: Proximity...........-. 2:0114 | Aged; Henry Volo......:.-...+..--se00- 2:01 % 
Four-year-olds: Scotch Pal... 2:03 Four-year-olds: White Mountain Boy..... 2:00 3% 
Three-year-olds: Star's Pride. . 2:04 %% | Three-year-olds: Tassel Hanover.......... 2:01 45 
Two-year-olds: Thunderation.... 2:07 Two-year-olds; Solicitor. ...........00e6+ 2:04 2 


Harness Horse of the Year 
Proximity, 8-year-old brown mare owned by Ralph and Gordon Verhurst, Victor, N. Y., was named 
Harness Horse of the Year in 1950. 


Volley Ball in 195 


Source: Harold’ T. Friermood, Secretary, United States Volley Ball Association 


. S. Volley Ball Ass’n. Open, Knoxville, 25th International ¥.M.C.A. Tournament, Knox- 
et Benval Be: ville, Tenn.—1, Central Y.M.C.A., Long Beach, 
Calif.; 2, Hollywood Y.M.C.A. 

National .American Turners Tournament, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.—Men—1, Northwest Davenport Turn- 
ers, lowa; 2, Monessen Turners, Penna.; Women— 
Athenaeum Turners, Indianapolis, Ind., 2, Bronx, 
New York. 

National A.A.U. Tournament, Cincinnati, Ohio— 
1, North Avenue Larrabee Dept. Y.M.C,A., Chicago, 
lll,; 2, Terre Haute (Ind,) ¥.M.C.A, 


~ enn.—i, Central Y.M.C.A., Long Beach, Calif.; 
@, Hollywood (Calif.) Y.M.C.A. 

2nd National Collegiate Tournament, Knoxville, 
Tenn.—1, U.S.C.; 2. Univ. of Mexico, Mexico City. 

9nd National Women’s Tournament, Knoxville, 
Tenn,—1l, a Monica, Calif.; 2, Fort Worth 
“Red Shields.” 

Heth National ¥.M.C.A. Veterans Tournament, 
Knoxville, Tenn.—l, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 2, Cin- 
cinnat{, Ohio. 
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62nd National Slane Show: ‘chanions © 


as Remettnt Heed; Tere | aera Foere ee 


Paso Sagan); ; gisaubde 
rden F 


"reserve, Long Road 
ie aan and Mrs, 


—- ‘reserve, One re Pennant gh 


Young Hun er—Kay’s Blend (Seyen Stars Sta- 
pega reserve, Lending Edge (Mrs, T. Kenneth 
lis) 


Green Hunter—Green Coin (Green Dunes Farm); 
reserve, Kay’s “gee eee Stars Stables). 

Single Harness H mre tition (Mrs, Loula 
re Combs); reserve, Wht conetet ation (Mrs. Combs). 
e Harness Pony—Affectation (Mis. 

bere Combs); reserve, Radiation (Mrs. Combs). 
Fine Harness Horse—National Anthem (H. Leslie 
taal aal reserve, Gay Kalarama (Frank G, Singer). 
. W. Haggin Perry); reserve, 
) 


ve-gaited Saddle ing Commander 
money Stables); reserve, King of Revelry (Lanark 


Five-gaited Amateur Saddle Horse—My Golden 
Hour (Delaine Farm); reserve, Carolina—Caroline 
(Emerald Farm). 


Skeet Shooting in 1950 


Li Seas: Dorie cena = 
ae eanne H + 


Hor: 
bert; reserve, Carol Jean Kruse. 


Kruse; reserve, Olwen Beach. 
AHSA Hunter Medal H 
bert; reserve, Carol-Winkleman. 
Alfred B. Maclay, Ho: 
Mary Ge Gay cea reserve, 
International J 


ual, Restrevor (Capt. chael Tubr 


United States team. 


ANNUAL NATIONAL SKEET SHOOTING ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Dallas, Texas, Aug. 1-6 


High Overall—Alex H. Kerr, Beverly 
PESTA MAAS LISS Very crests « kl ecaie Fod sobalawsl’s 2 oe 544 x 
Gauge—Prancis Ellis, Jacksonville, aiep 

pd aS ine ee ee x 

Svice ees cee Cc. B. Jones, 

PCM PIGM ARIEL CL Ue i ic sits Fm row vila es « 
Senior— ne J. Barr, Houston, Texas. 
Collegiate—Micke~ Michaelis, | Univ. of 

POR ASS Mia opr tals due 248 x 250 
All Gauge Two-man Team—Francis Ellis 

and Emmett Lee, Jacksonville, Fla. ..*499 x 500 
Parent and Child—Charles H. Poulton 

and Jerry W. Myer, San Antonio, Tex, 491 x 500 
Husband and Wife—C. Earl and Dorothy 

Stoner, Culver City, Calif............ 491 x 500 
All Gauge 5-man Team—Charles H. Poul- 

ton, Joseph H. Frost, Jr., Ch 

Scherer, all San Antonio, Texas; Grant 

Tiseng, Houston, ‘Texas, and Ben Bick- 

ers, Dallas, TEXAS 2... .0s.. 0.0.0 *1240 x 1250 
Service-5-man Team—S,A.C., Carswell 

Field No. I (S/Set. Glen W. Van 

Buren, Sgt. Charles A. Barr, Se Soe 


550 


R. Babcock, S/Sgt. Milton T, Hewitt 

and Col. C. T. Edwinson) ......,.1224 x 1250 
Twenty Gauge—Alex H. Kerr, Beverly 

LUNN cai 95°01 9 ER a are ee 100 x 100 


Twenty Gauge 2-man Team — S/Set 
Glen W. Van Buren and Sgt. Seoti 
R. Babeock, Carswell Field 

Small Gauge—Alex H. Kerr, 
DEUTSCHEN Feige sets, ejb nos vied vey as 

Small Gauge 2-man Team—Grant Tiseng, 
Houston, Texas, and Bennie Bickers, 
Dallas, PORTER SSS Bisies ciclake airs 

Sub-small Gauge—Grant Tiseng, Hous- 
W077) BG US CRI 

Sub-small Gauge 2-man Team—Alex H. 
Kerr, Beverly Hills, Calif., and C. Harl 


196 x 200 
100 x 100 


197 x 200 
96 x 100 


AHSA Saddle Medal Equitation—Carol. Jean - 


ptabies); reserve, Sure 1 


—Team, Mexico; Individ- 
idy). 


Stoner, Culver City, Calif. ....2/.0 192 x 200 
Champion of Champions—Grant Ilseng, 

Houston; .Fexas ....--ssc5. 100 x 100 
Women’s High Overall—Mrs. R. H. Mar- 

tin, San Antonio, Texas . 530 x 550 
Women’s All Gauge—Mrs. R. H. Martin, 

San Antonio: j.72:iw.5 oe kee 248 x 250 
Women’s Twenty Gauge—Mrs, R, H. , 

Martin’... on. 7 oo eaies ee 97 x 100 
ee nen s Small Gauge—Mrs. R. H. Mar- 

+ RSS A cath be ee 97 x 100 

Women’ 's Sub-small Gauge—Mrs. R. H. 5 

Mavtin. + ooV 025 shatomeeies 88 x 100 
= Hick ‘Overali—Dick Greco, Tam- ca 
Junine Ali Gauge—Robbie ‘Joubert, Hous- 

ton, “Texas: 2). 3. eee 44 xX 250 
Junior Twenty Gauge—B. H. Hilburn, : 

Jr., Dallas, Texas -..:..., 99 x 100 
Junior Smali Gauge—David C. White, 

‘Tulsa, Okle.; s22.c0hec5e *99 x 100 
Junior Sub-small Gauge—Dick Greco, 

Tampa, Flat Sones tees 91 x 100 
Women's Junior All- -Gauge—Carole Sim- 

mons, Kansas City, Kans. “94-x 100 
Sub-Junior All Gauge—Jack Rogers, 

Palestine, Texas -......... *99 x 100 
Industry High Overall—D. Lee Braun, 

Dallas; 'Texasio.c23.05.e506 41 x 550 
Industry All Gauge—George F. Heaney, 

Indianapolis, Ind:., 5)... 25 eee 249 x 250 
Industry Twenty Gauge—D. Lee Braun, 

Dallas,. Texas >: >.» iauhe eres 100 x 100 
Industry Small Gauge—GeorgeF, Heaney, 

Indianapolis;»)Indt: ....- At cen 100 x 100 
Industry Sub-small Gauge—D, Lee 

Braun, Dallas,-Texas\/. ay sceninte 95 x 100 


*New world record. 


Leading Rodeo Cowboys in 1950 


All Around Cowboy Bud Linderman.......... 6,945 | Homer Pettigrew 
Bill Linderman. . 20,193 Chuck Sheppard......... 6,527 Fa oe ea sia be meee 
Harry Tompkins. ,186 . 
Jim Shoulders, ........... 24,592 | Harry Sa PEAT 18.508 | Bll Hancock............ 
Gone BaMbo. ss... 21,651 | Jim Shoulders...: 21/11) 14'368 Team Ropi 
CASEY TIDDB ee wine ts 19,226 | Gerald Roberts..........! 7,543 at 
Calf Ro, ing Bob Maynard, at Satan 5,592 Bhok urea BS 
Toots Mansfield. ......... 11,211 Dave Mason...........,. 5,324 Vern Castro. 
Don McLaughlin......... 11,171 Bareback Riding Olan Simms. 
BNP AVION OMe seis he 10,700 | Jim Shoulders...,........ John Rhodes 
Ray Wharton, ...5...5... 9,238 | Jack Buschbom. - 
Gene Rambo... 2.0.5: 9,066 | Buck Rutherford Steer Roping 
Wallace Brooks. . . Shoat Webster.......... 
Saddie'Brone Casey Tibbs,....... 20.11 Everett Shaw........... 
Bill Linderman, .......... 12,364 * John Scotts. Aiea 
Casey Tibbs. ooo ee 11,577 Steer Wrestling Jack Skipworth,......., 
BUD Ward: stiviaseialats ee te 7,965 | Bill Linderman. ..;....... 11,683 | Shorty Valdez......,. ina 


PREVIOUS ALL AROUND CHAMPIONS, RCA SYSTEM 


1947 Todd Whatley, Bethel, Okla. 
1948 Gerald Roberts, Phoenix, Rade 


1949 Jim Shoulders 


Source; Rodeo Cowboys peseatciti (Records to Nov. 1, based on RCA point award system) 


_ ADELPHI 
_, (Panthers) 


ALABAMA 
, Crimson Tide) 
: attanooga rae 


ALBRIGHT 
(Lions) 


; AMHERST 
aod Jeffs, Sabrinas) 
ee. gener . 
thamplain....... 
32—Bowdoin.... 2... 2 
an t Guard..... 21 
14-+Wesleyan........ 14 
BURNS 070 tees ace < «= 22 
Ko Prinity. 2s... 47 
—A73—Williams........ 27 
; ARIZONA 
ae (Wildcats) 
" 26—West Texas St... .34 
pO an 27 
32—Hardin-Sim...... 28 
13—Texas W........ 14 
olorado........ 28 
; BDENVOD Evista es + 14 
New Mexico..... 0 
38—Arizona State 7 
——Pbexas.Tech,..... 39 
ma—lowa St... ..- < 
ARKANSAS 
{Razerbacks) 
ee Os A &M. es 
750—N, Texas St...... 
Gob. Us ........ 13 
27—Baylor.......... 6 
ET eee 
13—Vanderbilt....... 14 
13—Texas A. wo 142 
SS 9 
W—-SeMW 14 
fo—TUWISA, te. ee 28 
ARMY (U,S.M.A.) 
(<Army) 
28—Coilgate. . . 
4i—Penn State...... r¢ 
27——Michigan........ 6 
Harvard......... 0 
84—Columbia........ 0 
Pennsylvania. .... 13 
#i—New Mexico..... 
7—Stanford......... 
' i eRe 14 
AUBURN 
14—Wofford... ew!) 
0—YVanderbilt 41 
. 2, La, 6 
'. 7—Florida.... 27 
0—Georgia Tech A ae 


; —Tulane 
Mississippi State... 27 
0—Georgia 12 


i * 
t 


= 
ha 


2 
O—Mississippi....:.. 54 
6—Fordham........ 26 


BOSTON U. 
(Terriers) 
21—Duquesne........ 7 
21—St. Bonaventure. .25 
7—Miami 3 
(—SyTHOUSE ..., <0 13 


16—Wm. and Mary...14 
Bie Yo Oeics. ; 13 
RG AGADO i acces 26 
oR ORNO. =, 5. 2.0. oe. 55 
BOWDOIN 
(Polar Bears) 
i ed ST ae ieee Ome 13 
7—Wesleyan.......\ 14 
BIOYAG <o olere oO 
13—Williams........ 21 
20“ CODY nie 0 Se. overs 13 
LG Tone) o dh. aa 0 
Maine. «2.2 .o7ds 6 
BRADLEY 
(Braves) 
a3—Ripon se: ss. cs 0 


6—Wice! 


BROOKLYN 
(Kingsmen) 
O—Niagara.. 3. .<.. 34 
CNY Ue oe 55 
Basan Rlo ee ie, 52 
daesAlireds sod 1 Ls; 26 

VERON Morey | 
13—Kings Point...... 34 
BROWN 
(Bears, Bruins) 
ee Ven. A) akin 36 
21—Holy Cross...... 41 
55—R. I. State....... 13 
O—Princeton........ 34 
34—Colgate. .. 2.4....35 
P2——RUtwers so. sis we 15 
O—Pennsylvania....50 
tg—Harvard. cos 14 
O—Columbia,....... 33 
BUCKNELL 
(Bisons) 
20—Gettysburg. .15 
13—Muhlenberg. 18 
6—Lehigh.«... 27 
34—W. & J.. 0 
12—Colgate. 23 
32—Lafayette.. 0 
41—N. Y. U.... af 
35—Temple...... wet) 
i8—Delaware........ 0 


| 14—Washington’° 
25-0, @. La. 


3 Sporting Events—College Football Scores in 1950 


College Football Scores in 1950 
Leading American Colleges and Knicknames; scores through Dec. 2 i 


22 
ae beb ay aac 14 


CALIFORNIA 
iden Bears) 
27—Santa Cla) : 


40—St. Mary’s 


‘ 


13—San Francisco. _ |; 
7—Stanford- 22. 2... 


Gone TECH 
arnegie Tartans) 
20—Davis-Elkins..... 12 
34—Bethany.. yen 
26—Akron.. 


NNONHONAIAIO 


12—Vanderbilt. . 
0— Mississippi... 

32—Dudquesne. . 
4—Dayton.. 


CINCINNATI : 
(Bear Cats) 
32—Texas Western... 0 
19—Hardin-Simmons., 7 
14—Wnm. and Mary,. .20 
28—Louisville. 


14—Coll. of Pacific... 7 
33—Xavier (O.)......20 
O—Miami (O.)...... 28 
THE CITADEL 
(Bulldogs) 


56—Parris Is. Marines 0 
DU TONG see nies 7 
Re Nilaniin eer 21 


7—Presbyterian..... 0 
14-+Virgihigic: Shes: be 
19—South Carolina... 7 

te VE Ls Ace eae. 

Cel. Nay 
(Beavers) 

7—New Haven T....34 

C= COlb yi ao ark 47 

7—Hamilton........12 

AW ABNET..-6. kiran. 14 

6—Susquehanna,.... 7 

O—Brooklyn........ 2 
14—Upsalas ios... 27 
33—Lowell Textile... 

CLARKSON 
(Engineers) 

7— Rochester 
27—Hofstra...... 

G——AlIFEN yw ne sts 7 

6—Cortland State. ..14 

O—St. Lawrence.... .33 
Cl hal | ah ea: Na ae i 0 

O—Hartwick........ 20 

CLEMSON 
(Tigers) 
55—Presbyterian..... 0 
34—-Missouri.... . & 
27—N..C. State 0 


53—Duquesne..:. 
35—Boston, College 
57—Furman 
41—Auburn 


Bl 


s 


Reni 

e aiders 

Pte Soa ete ate RES 
—West, Reserve.... 6 

35—Holy Cross....,. 28 


CONNECTICUT 
Huskies) 


13+ -S peng neal Seact 


AlN 5. aie wn 


CORNELL 
(Ramp) 
27— Lafayette........ 0 
26—Syracuse:......, 7 
28—Harvard. RY: 
7—Yale... .. Ai 
0—Princeton 20 
19—Columbia 20 
26—Colgate. . 18 
24—Dartmouth 0 
13—Pennsylvania..... 6 
DARTMOUTH 
(Indians) 
21—Holy' Gross: sees 21 
7—Michigan........ 
26—Pennsylvania.... es 
7 
7 Yalex. <i 0 
14+Columbia...,.... 7 
0—Cornell tea 24 
7—Princetonen iano 13 
DAVIDSON 
(Wildcats) 
20——-Purmanennnen ine 32 
24—Presbyterian....; 0 
12—The Citadel..... 9 
12—Wash. & Lee..... 47 
44—Erskine..:...... 0 
BV. IVa eee 


7—N. C. State 
39—Richmond.., z 
14—Georgia Teeth... 3 


ICKINSON 
Raed Devils) 
25—Grove City...... 0 
(od Oa oY ees ante | 
89—Ursinus......... 6 
13—W. Maryland .29 
eh ta. pera oe 9 
ysburg...... 
19—Jobns Hopkins. . .33 
(B Juidogs). 
u 
¢@—Denver.....:.. wa 70 
47—Emporia......... 6 
41—South Dakota....13 
14—Okla, A. & M 14 
34—Iowa at, t .18 
14— Wichita. 17 
13—Detrolt.. 14 
42—Bradley. .14 
35—Iowa State.......21 
DREXEL 
eauecne)) 
26—Ursinus . eae ee O 
183—Gettysburg. ...): 7 
19—Penn. M. C....... 7 


25—West. Maryland, .26 
28—Swarthmore..,... 7 
7—West Chester.... 6 
DUKE 
(Blue Devils) 
14—So, Carolina...... 0. 
28—Pittsburgh....... 14 
7—Tennesgee. sc, . 28 
7—No. Carolina St. . 0 
41—Richmond....... 0 
14-~Maryland....... 26 
30—Georgia Tech,....21 
cca Forest..... ae 
47—V. ys 6 
7—Ni ca Garoiina..: 0 
DUQUESNE 
(L ukes) 
14—St. Vineent’s..... 14 
28—Villanova........ 39 
14—Florida........5. 27 
7—Boston Univ..... 21 
25—St. Bonaventure. , 12 
27—Louisville........ 20 
20—Clemsonr,......,°. 53 
14—Detrolt........°. wae 
20—Chattanooga.....32 
FLORIDA 
(Gators) 
7—The Citadel 
27—Ruduesne. by 
13—Ga. Tech. Re 
27—Auburn. . Brash? 
31—Vanderbilt.. :27 
19—Furman......... 7 
6—Kentucky....,..40 
O-— Georgian ise. 6 
14—Milami........, #20 
13—Alabama........ 41 
FORDHAM 
(Rams) 
20—Lafayette........ 19 
Lae MO sw incit ste tye 21 


26—Boston College, .. 6 
27—West Virginia. , 


21—San Francisco. |. . 14 
14—Georgetown. . .13 
26—Temple. . eee 
13—N.. Y. U. ced 
18—Syracuse../ 1...) 6 


(Purpl treme a 
le 

GE ar cle 
6— Wash. & Lee 


; {3--Swarthinere - 


ites BE 3 


HOBART 
(Statesmen) 
lumbia. 


GEORGETOWN 
(Tigers) 
14—Penn State...... 34 
7—Tulsaz....... 605 21 
14—-Maryland. . 20 


20—Boston Colle 


14— Villanova. 20 

7—Miaml.. 42 
13—Fordham. ..14 
21—Holy Cross....... 14 


6—G. Washington... 7 


GEO, WASHINGTON 
Ba peed 


| 
tet pct 


QAP OMRNO 


Noe 


GEORGIA 
(Bulldogs) 
27—Maryland....... 7 
7—St. Mary’s....... 7 
Q—No. Carolina. . 


6+-Florida.., 0.0... 


40—Furman......... 0 
0—Georgla Tech..... 7 


GEORGIA TECH 
(Yellow Jackets) 


418-8. MU sis haces 
O—So. Carolina,.... 0 
16—Piorida.:). a. hoc. 13 
18—-L,, 8. U.y eae 0 
20—Auburp. ...:5.... 0 
14—Kentucky....... 28 
21-—Duke.... sisbewieie « 30 
VO Mi Tiveacins cart 14 
19—Alabama........ 54 
46—Davidson,....... 14 
7—Georgia......... 0 
GETTYSBURG 


TOT OROL ck eee snip ioeets 
7—Muhlenberg..:.. ae 
46—Johns Hopkins. . 
7—Dickinson:, .)..... 
I2Z—Albright.... vu 14 
ZO——Fis Sol MiSaatetavee ae 59 


HAMILTON 
(Continentals) 
6—Middlebury..,... 21 
12—C. GC, N. Ls Re, 
O—Oberlin.. 


0 | 20—Notre Dame 


STRA 
Fiying Poca 
6—U. : 


HOLY CROSS 
(Crusaders) 
21—Dartmouth...... 21 


Dp 
32—Boston College. | 


IDAHO 
vee andals) 
26—Utal 


38 


Faia a 
7—Wyoming 14 


ILLINOIS 
eae Illini) 
28—Ohi 


14—Ohio State....... 
7—Northwestern. ...1 


INDIANA 
(Fighting HOO RIRES 
20—Nebraska. 


14—Ohio State 


7 
O—ITlinols))) Saas 0 
0—Michigan State.. .35 
7—Michigan........ 20 
18—Marquette....... 7 
O—Purdue,......... 13 
: IOWA 
(Hawkeyes) 
20—So. California... .,14 
7—Indiana.. 2...4). 20 
pam tetl saa he 14 


12—Westminster sere 
13—Hartwick.......- 


dae 


19—Susquehanna. 
7—Haverford....... 


7—lIowa Stati 
21—Nebraska. 
—Kansas 


KENTUCKY 
(Wildcats) 
25—North Texas St... 0 

—L. 8. U, 0 


ee 
48— Minsissinel Siege ioe 
83—North Dakota,. i) 

O—~Tennessee....... 7 


KINGS POINT 


12—New Britain T. ..13 
6—N. Y. $2 BO 6 
15—R..P. Te Nese! 
Bae ye alee 9 
ate Seite es 
12-—Arnoldy acne 
ye eta 3 
LAthyanee 
Sona 
19—Fordham. +. .20 
0— Cornell eee 27 
7—Scranton... 20.0 20 
BER ese aif ME | 
9—Delawarei,.... vcs vs 
O—Bucknell..... nee 
O—Syracise... s/s .sue 34 
7—Rutgers......... 31 
hi Vs isese ses cee 


LEBANON VALLEY 
pike ta Ditehines 
39—Mt. St. Mary... 
20—Muhlenburg,,... 
14—Moravians 2). . 
13—Albrights. 2... . =e 
I—P. MiG 


7—West. Mar: a “18 
(—Seranton, ving 27 


LOWELL TEXTILE 


) 
'—Mass. Maritime... 0 
New ee * 
—Am. Intern’l. 
New Bedford. 


NE 
(Black Bears) 
‘Rhode Island St.. 


4 7 
0—New Hampshire. .19 
of oo 


MARQUETTE 
“(Golden gistercke) 
. Dakota St. 0 


-13—South Carolina... 
 21—Holy TOSS... 2:4,0.5 § 


MARYLAND 


ae has 3 getown 


i—West Virginia.... 
Virginia, Tech. ... 


MASSACHUSETTS 


27—Vermont. 


$4—Boston Uni 


MICHIGAN 
(Wolverines) 
7—Mich. State 


~7—Minnesota..... + 
HS Pome rer cae 


Pee frtnteestouns 7 2.23 5 


9—Ohio State 


costae an 


13 

6 

9 

9 

35 

0 

6 

(Golden Gophers) 

13—Washington...... od 


MISSISSIPPI 
(Rebels 
39—Memphis ee eres 
0—Kentucky.......27 
ae oston Coll... ... 0 
4—Vanderbilt..,.... 20 
20—Tulanesasc. 5: s- 27 
19=T ONO eee 7 
P-L. Be is. oe 40 
20—Chattanooga Sie Ghote 0 
0—Tenpess .35 
27— Mississippi State. .20 
MISSISSIPPI STATE 
(Maroons) 
67—Arkansas 8t...... 0 
7—Tennessee....... 0 
7—Baylor. .....2... 14 
Q—Georgia..... ... 27 
7—Alabama........ 14 
PH he.) bunt) es Ce 0 
(eg eae Bearers 48 
13— Ty 8.. Ui. St oda “f 
20—Mississippt Asan 27 

URI 
(Tigers) 
9 Oe. ..34 
M. U. +21 
ean Sta yi 
20—Iowa State....... 20 
27—Oklahoma A. &M. 0 
34—Nebraska........ 40 
21—Colorado........ 19 
7—Oklahoma....... 41 
"eS een Siietairdiose 6 
MONTCLAIR 
6—Naét. Agric....... 0 
13—Panzeruw-...... 14 
6—Kutzt'n Tebrs....15 
28—New Br'tain..... 21 
14—-Glassboro........ 13 
O—New Haven...... 13 
6—Trenton St....... 38 
19—Unpsala.....,..... 46 
MUHLENBERG 
(Mules) 

18—Bucknell. .13 
13—Lebanon Valley... .20 
21—Lafayette........ 6 
28—Gettysburg...... ij 
0—Delaware.. Stora 
13—Lehigh. . 42 
13—Seranton. 20 
6—Albright. 33 


NAVY (U. 
21—Maryland.. 
0—Northweste 
14—Princeton........ 
27—So: California, ... 


7—Pennsylvania.....30 
10—Notre Dame..... 19 
O—Tulane.......... 27 
eee ato 7 
14—ArTMy...-. 2... use 2 
NEBRASKA 
(Cornhuskers) 
20—Indiana.......+. 20 
32—Minnesota....... 26 
19—Colorado......-. 283 | 
19—Penn. State...... 0 
33—Kansas.......--- 26 
40—Missouri......-- 3 
49—Kansas State,.... 21 
20—Iowa. State, .:..-.13 
34 35—Oklahoma....... 49 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores in 1950 Sek 
MICHIGAN STATE | NEW. 


PSHIRE 
ts) 


0—Fordham ......43.. 13 
(Purple Badtes) 
urple Eagles 
34—Bklyn. Coll. ..... 
Zt Buna Ors wa dno sae 13 
13—Quantico. ....:... 34 
14—Waynesburg..... 12 
6—Youngstown..... 14 
20—St. Bonaventure. .41 
26—St. Francis....... 18 
27—;St. Vincent. ..... 7 
12—Scranton........ 0 
NORTH CAROLINA 
(Tar Heels) 
13—No. Car. State... 7 
Chea otre Dame.,... 14 
— Georgia. ae, 
Wake Forest. 2. 13 
40—Wm. & Mary. 7 
O—Tennessee.: <.... 16 
7—Maryland.’ 4 
14—South Carolina..: 7 
DRO ae oes 
13—Virginia. w. 26... 44 
NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE 
(Wolfpack) 
7—No. Carolina..... 13 
7—Catawba........ 6 
O—Clemson......... 27 
O—Duke.. sussacues 
a ee eieka ogee 13 
7—Richmond....... 0 
15—Davidson........ 


6 
— William & Mary..34 


NORTHEASTERN 
(Huskies) 
19—Amer. Int’l...... 14 
ZE—AINONE yoo ssezoreiave 13 
O—Tults: 2. ene 0 
O—Colby sci rie cease 6 
13—Bates .5 0, oe nie 14 
6—Massachusetts,. ..27 
31—Coast Guard..... rg 
NORTHWESTERN 
(Wildcats) 
23—Iowa State....... 13 
QQ2—Navy...4........ 0 
13—Minnesota....... 6 
28—Pittsburgh....... 23 
13—Wisconsin....... 14 
0—Ohio State....... 32 
19—Purdue.......... 4 
23—Michigan........ 34 
14—Tllinois.-......... 7 
NORWICH 
(Horsemen) 
14—Maine Maritime.. 0 
O—Coast Guard..... 41 

7—St. Michael’s..... 44 
7—Vermont........ 37 
21—Loyola.......... 20 
7—Champlain. ..... 14 
Q—Middlebury...... 32 


6—Worcester Tech...21 


NOTRE DAME 
(Fighting Irish) 
14—North Carolina... 7 


ee rene baie elena 23 
3—Tulane.......... 9 
7—Indiana......... 20 
oan. State....h 6% 36 
19—Nav. 10 
1§—Pittsbunih. 7 
14—Iow: 144 

7—So.  Catitornis,. - Lee 


. OHIO STATE 
(B 


* OHIO UNIV. 
(Bobcats) : 


ROR, isn sae 6 
2—ITllinoig.-s.2 eae 28 
21-+Butler.. 2.2 )ian. 14 
35—West. Reserve. 0 
NGS ice 85 
O—Miami (Ohio) -28 
0—Cincinnati....,.. 23 
22— Buffalo... 72. 4cene 14 
eae Michia-ga one © 
14—Marshall........ 6 
OKLAHOMA 
(Sooners) 
28—Boston Coll 0 
34—Texas A. & M.... 
14—Texas.”,.. cee 
— Kansas State. 
20—Iowa St... ch 2a 
27—Colorado. 2.2 san 
33—Kansas.\.- hse 
1—Missourl.,....... 
49—Nebraska........ 


OKLA. A. & M. 


41—Kansas State, 


14—-Oklahoma....... 

OREGON 
(Webfoots) 

U. CO. L, APR aaa 28 

7—California.......4 28 

21—Montana........ 13 

Q—Idaho). 20s". aia ie vi 

13—St. Mary’s,...... 18 

21—So. California. |. .30 


13—Washington St... 21 
12—Washington.,.... 27 
7—Colorado, .....55 21 


OREGON STATE 
(Beavers) 


13—Mich. State...... 38 
O—Stanford,........ 21 
6—Washington...... 35 
0—California..,.... 

20—Montana..,..... 0 

13—U. ee i, ae reas 20 

34—Idaho® wis cs tae 19 
i Washington St...21 

14—Oregon.. 2, 6.24 2 

PANZER 

14—Montclair St..... 13 


12—Glassoro State.. 13 

13—New Britain 4 
6—Trenton State. 
6—Nat’l Agriculture. a 
6—Bridgeport....... 


PENN. STATE 
(Nittany Lions) 


34—-Georgetown...... 14 
7—AIMY isco cleans s 41 
7—Syracuse. .......27 
O—Nebraska........ 19 
7—Temple. 7 

20—Boston College. 113 

27—West Virginia. . 0 

18—Rutgers......... 114 

21—Pittsburgh....... 20 

PENNSYLVANIA 
(Quakers) 

21—Virginia......... 7 
7—California.,....., 14 

42—Dartmouth...... 26 

34—Columbia........ 0 

30—Navyit saiancteets 

18-ALUIy siyin eee ve 28 

50—Brown. 

20—Wisconsin. 122 
6—Cornell.......4.- 13 


a eee 


‘State. 2121! 
a = Pe ey 
* forthwestern. .., 


Minnesota. . pe os 22 
ioe tadiacs. oe. 


ie one ota ety 20 
ues Point. +15 
. 0 
Wathechactars 0 
0—Clarkson... 21 
O—Coast Guard.....27 
V4—Bullalo.is i... 34 
& STATE 
R Rams) 
34— Bat. ast igs wis 
O—Maine.......... 


13 
1d New Hamponice: at 
T8—Brown.. wiv os S68 


38— Massachusetts. . 3 
12—Buffalo.......... 33 

0—Springfleld....... 32 
14—Connecticut...... 7 


RICE 


. M. 
TT ORAS i ha el 35 
13—Texas Tech...... 
9—ATKANSAB. 6 
21-——Texas A. & M 13 
i 4 PT On & Seg 26 
7—Baylor..,....... 33 
RICHMOND 
(Spiders) 


20— —Randolph- -~Macon. 6 
eee Yorest..... 43 
I14—V. I Oe 
mete inna Mare tgs 46 
O—Diike. ea 41 
0—No, Carita igediae 6 
32—V wok 


RIDER 
(Rough Riders) 
O-—Geneva., icc. cs, 14 
0—Bowling Green... 0 


86—Arnold.. oe... 6 
28—Haverford..'..... 7 
6—W. Liberty. .....26 
24—Adelphi:........ 6 
39-——Bridgeport........ 19 
26—E. Stroudsb’g T.. 7 
ROCHESTER 
(Yellowjackets) 
7—Clarkson.... Hiey'd 
12—Allegheny....... 12 
0— Williams . 29 
7—Union. : rear 
25— mee ~12 

PSP YG 
F—Sberiin DRG a ane tates 13 


20—Hobart..... 
Ps eee 
39—Hofstra. 

reed Bass arom 


(G: } 
O—Coll. of Pacific. . .40 
7—Georgla...... PET J 
O—Loyola. 0. wy. 48 
7—San. Francisco... .33 
1 ROI, Fast ere 13 
25—California........ 40 
25—Nevada... 5... 14 
6—San Jose State....18 
O—Santa Clara... .... 9 
7—Villanova........ 13 
SAN FRANCISCO 
(Dons) 
238—Tulsa. 6 i... ees 4 
7—Stanford......... 55 
86—Nevada......... 6 
33-——St. -Mary’s)...... 7 
27——San Jose State... 0 
14—Yordham......... 21 
24-—Denver 
27—Santa Clara 6 
7—California 3 
35—Detroit. . 3 


28—Loyola (L. : 
SANTA CLARA 


(Broncos) 
eo eneae ste as 27 
10—San Jose St...... 14 
13—Stanford..... ..28 
Be —Nevada..... $5, 
14—Marquette. . .21 


14—Coll. of Pacifi 


6—San Francisco, .. .27 
9—St. Mary’s..... ae 
28—Loyola (L. A.)....26 
SCRANTON 
(Royals) 
20—St. Vincent. ..... 9 
20—Lafayette.:...... 7 
34—Gannon end ter eek vA 
21—Quantico. 4... 41 

26—P. M.-C 


34—Albright dy i 

20—Muhlenberg...... 

27—Lebanon Valley. . 
O-=Niagara. ove. s 


SO, CAROLINA 
(oame Cocks) 


21 —Furman Sisitee bday 


34—Geo. Washington. 


13—Marquette. .. 
7—Clitadel. 0.) 
7—North Carolina. . .1 
7—Wake Forest..... 
SO. CALIFORNIA 
(Trojans) 
TA TOWS. ©. see tretelva 2 
20—Wash. See ae ac) 20 
7— California. ..13 
14—Navy... 27 
380—Oregon.. 221 
7—Stanford. a4 
ye Washingto 128 
0—U..C, ee 
9—Notre Take. 7 


SUSQUEHANNA 
(Crusaders) 
17—Lyco! Late 


6—Ursinus. .... FR 
SWARTHMORE 


SYRACUSE 
(Orangemen) 
42—Ruteers.. 2.4.66. 
6—Temple... 
7—Corpell. . .. 


yu 
onthe 


34—-Lafayette tek ie zy 
16—John Carroll. .... 
14—Colgate........ 
6—Fordham........ 


TEMPLE 
(Owls) 
32—Albright..2. 0c! os 0 
T-—Syracneecid« esa 0 


Sere aN 
BS toaNts 


21—Fordham, . Ne 
21—Holy Cross.:.... 26 


TENNESSEE 
(Vols) 
56—Miss. Southern. .. 


41—Chattanooga..... 
14—Alabama........ 9 


16—North Carolina... 0 
48—Tennessee aes 
35—Mississippl. . 

7—Kentucky . nd 
43—Vanderbilt....... 


TEXAS 
(Longhorns) 
28—Texas Tech....,. 14 
34—Purdue.) oo. Pos 26 
18—Oklahoma.,..... 
19—Arkansas........1 


TS CW 
17--Texas A. & M 


o—W 
99 Athen 


Q—Northeastern. ..- 
25—Bates....... Pe | oa 
19—Middlebuury, 2... 0 


TULANE 
Green Wave) ft y 
14—Alabama 1265" 


27—Navy . 
42—Virginia. | 
35—Vandevbilt. 


TULSA 
(Golden Hurricane) 


20—MeMurray. 02. 13 
14—San Franeiseo.. ..28 
21-—Georgetown. ..... ae 
27—Villanova, ).3.44. 7 
13—Detroltwv.y sae 13 
74—Bradley . 4h. fa 7: 
27—Okla. A. & M :13 
39—Texas Tech... .4. 7 
48-—Wichitari > auee 0. 
28—Arkansas. 45), 1 wI8 
28>—Houstons5.juear 21 
UNIO 
(Bulldogs) 


7—St. Lawrence, .,..14 
20—R. Pt 


40—Champlain, . 
EOD aIt. 1 a 
13—Willlams. .... 


. 14 
6—Middlebury..... . 20 
26—Hamilton.,......19 

U. C. ZL, A 
(Uclans, Bruins) 
28—Oregon.. 2.) 6: 


42—Wash. State...) | 0 


H 
| ; 
/ 
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; Wikinges 
: ngs) 
20—Hofstra......... 6 
25—Moravian.. . \ 
Hartwick........ 
17—Wesleyan........ 

7—Baldwin Wallace. . 

saa (=) ees ei 
tn, Mo. monn -Catawba........ 
46—Montelair. ...... 19) 4,—Davidson......; 6 
%14—Geor, 
UTAH 13—Citadel.........- 7 
"TUS re os alge Py SS en -e Ga = 6 
ao—tdaho...5..-..-. 26 
ae ie <a as 
— am Young 
14—Denver.:........ 14 Ve FJ. 
13—Wyoming........ 53 (Gobblers 
20—Colorado........ 20 | 2i—Q’ntico Marines. .61 
26— Sct es 39] 6—Virginia......... 45 
feomn eee 8) oe carer gs 
See ie ate a eee) Se es 
. 6—No. Carolina St. .34 
VANDERBILT iW. & L420 
Commodores) 12—Richmond....... 32 
47—Middle Tenn..... 0 DUKE i565 20. sia = 
4i—Auburn......... 0 BV ME Daas rans 27 
27—Alabama........ 22| 7—Maryland....... 63 
20—MiUssissippi....... 14 
ee onda. i I ae 
PRANSAS. oc... 
34—Chattanooga...:.. 12 Piel 

f—L. 8. Ue 33 | 14 —Moravian......:- 46 
29—Memphis State...13 | “9 Susquehanna. 

Sr NO ctl + - 8 | 20—Hofstra...... 

O—Tennessee....,.. 43 | “6 Swarthmore. 

14—C. C. N. Y 
Ve SNe 6—Ursinus. <<. 
(Catamounts) 6 ipahla 

6—St. Michael's..... 27 ee), 

P Maine: <0, -...15) 8 +, ™. C..- 
37—Norwich......... 7 | 13-—Kings Po 
#2—Rochester........ 25 

@—New Hampshire. .47 


13—Massachusetts....27 


24—Middlebury...... 7 WAKE FOREST 


(Demon Deacons) 


VILLANOVA 7—Boston Coll...... 7 
(Wildcats) 43—Richmond. . ee 
39—Duquesne.......28| 47—W. &M...... 0 
12—Miami.......... 18 | 13—North Carolina... 7 
Oe 26g 27 | 13—G. Washington... 0 
7—Kentucky....... 34 | 12—Clemson. --13 
20—Georgetown...... 14 | 13—Duke..... < putt 
7—Detroit.......... 18 | 6—No. Caro. St..... 6 
29—Boston Coll...... 7 | 14—South Carolina.;. 7 
| SS OS A 13 
$3—Saint Mary’s..... 7 
VIRGINIA WASHINGTON 
(Cavaliers) (Huskies) 
19—G. Wash........ 0 | 33—Kansas State..... 7 
We FP ONM ove eee es 21 | 28—Minnesota....... 13 
a A 21—U.C. L.A....... 20 
26—W.&L......-... 21 | 35—Oregon State..... 6 
D6-—V.M.1T.)........ 13 | 183—Ilinois.......... 20. 
28—West Virginia....21 | 21—Stanford........ 7 
34—Citadel.......... 14| 7—California.~..... 14 
1a—W. & M......... 0} 27—Oregon.......,.+ 12 
18—Tulane.......... 42 | 28—So. California... .13 
44—North Carolina...13 | 52—Washington St. ..21 


WASHINGTON STATE 
(Cougars) 
46—Utah State...... 6 
0—U. Ou ASS eye: 42 
20—So, Cant. 27.2... 20 

14—Montana........ 
fA Sate osm lee 0 
21—Oregon: . 520.406. 13 
18—Stanford..,....... 23° 
21—Oregon State..... 7 
21—Washington...... 52 
WASHINGTON and 
JEFFERSON 
(Presidents) 
0—Denigon.’..... a2. 20 
RR OARG). acres aes a 25 
O—Bucknell........34 
O—Geneva........5. 7 
O—Thiel. in jcica.s 14 


14—Carnegie Tech... .21 
0—Frank. & Marsh. .34 
7—Ohio Wesleyan. ..27 


WASHINGTON and 
LEE 


(Generals) 
24 —FUrmaMm ss vied ss <3 6 
26—West Virginia.... 7 
20-—Citadel Seon ules 0 
23 —Virginia . Sere 26 
47—Davidson......,. 12 
20—Tennessee.......27 
QB Be Lis cse 0 ann Me Ere 
32—Delaware........ 
33—Louisville........ 28 
67—Richmond....... 7 
WASH. STATE 
(Cougars) 

46—Utah State....... 6 

O—U. C. L. A... 21.42 
20—So. Calif....-....20 
14—Montana........ 7 

JT aho. & 2542550 7 
21—Oregon......:.-- 13 
18—Stanford........28 
21—Oregon State..... 7 
21—Washington...... 52 

WESLEYAN 
(Cardinals) 

13—Middlebury...... 13 
14—Bowdoin:....... 7 
13—Coast Guard..... 27 

6—Upsala..... 2%. 17 
14—Amherst..... 14 


7—American Int'l. . 25 


O—Williams,.......36 
Call DUT ke dy ea 24 
WEST MARYLAND 
(Terrors) 
0—Gettysburg...... 19 | 


41-—Mt. St. Mary’s...13 
O—F. & MM... ede. 25 
29—D!ckinson....... 
19—Hamp.-Sydney... 7 
26—Drexel. . ......%.<. 25 
19—Lebanon Valley... 7 
14—Johns Hopkins... 6 


Revised International 


Airplanes, Class C, Reciprocating engines: 
Maximum speed 3 kms.—755.138 km.p.h. (469.220 
m.p.h.)—Fritz Wendel, Germany, April 26, 1939. 
U. S. record: pee oy TN pa m.p.h.)— 
eli Cochran, Dec. 17, oe ae 
ergs km.p.h. (469.549 


Speed, 100 kms. — 755.668 
m p_h.)-—-Jacaueline Cochran, Dec. 10, 1947. 

Speed, 500 kms.—703.376 km.p.h. (436.995 
m.p.h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, Dec. 29, 1949. 

Speed, 1000 kms.—693.780 km.p.h. (431.094 
m.p.h,)—Jacqueline Cochran, May 24, 1948. 
Class C, Div.JJ—Jet-powered planes: 

1,000 kms.—822.256 km.p.h. (510.925 


Speed, 
ph.)—J. Reginald Cooksey, Great Britain, May 
2 1950. U. S. Record: 745.079 km.p.h. (462.970 
m.p.h.)—Lt. Henry A. Johnson, U.S.A.A.F., June 


3, 1946. 

2,000 kms.—708.592  km.p.h. (440.298 
m.p.n.j—Lt. John J. Hancock, U.S.A.A.F., May 
ant il Class C, Third Category: 

ight nes, ass C, ¥ : 

eet 100 kms.—271.084 km.p.h. (168.443 m.p,h.) 
—g. N. Somers, Great Britain, June 17, 1950. 

Speed, 1,000 kms.—223.076 km.p.h. (138,613 
m.p.h.)—Capt. Jan Christie, Norway, March 22, 
1950. 

ight planes,Class C, Fourth Category; z 

eed, 100 kms.—519.480 km.p.h. (322.789 m.p.h, 
—Miss R..M. Sharpe, Great Britain, June | 
1950. 9 = <'s# = etre “nit pers 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mountaineers) 
38—W. Reserve...... 13 
(Wand Gores ane 26 
14—G. Wash on...21 
46—Richmond....... 7 
23—Fordham......., 27 
21—Virginia~ ..5. 00). 28 
7—Pittsburgh....... 21 
0 Penny St... cena 27 
O—Maryland:. ov)... 41 
7—Texas Western. . .48 
WILLIAM and 
MARY 
(Indiana) 
So Re ra 25 
20—Cincinnatiz ..,. . 14 
O0—Wake Forest .. .»47 
tao eee State.. .33 
- 2) a Sa 0 
7—North Carolina. . .40 
14—Boston U.......; 16 
O—Virginla. See. 13 
18—Houston, .. 5 44 36 
34—-No. Carolina St.. 0 
40—Richmond....... 6 
WILLIAMS 
(Ephs) 

O—Princetoni.. ns 66 
29—Rochester 0 


21—Bowdoin...... - 


36—Wesleyan........ 
27—Amherst......... 


WISCONSIN 
(Badgers) 
28—Marquette....... 6 
(—TIlinGla weariness 6 
14-—-Towa. Sepa eae 0 
13—Michigan.. 3 /.% 2. 26 
14—Northwestern. ... 
33—Purdue 


0—Pennsylvania. . 
14—Minnesota....... 


WYOMING 
(Cowboys) 
61—Montana St. Col..13 


34— Colo. A. & M 


44—New Mexico..... 0 
14—Idaho 22 ate 7 
48—B. Young....... 6 
42—Denver..... 2.040 12 


YALE 
(Elis), (unofficial) 


25—Connecticut...... 0 
36—Brown.......... 12 
21—Fordham....°... 14 
20—Columbia........ 14 
O—Cornell.......... 7 
14—Holy Cross 13 
0—Dartmouth...... 7 
12—Princeton........ 47 


Aeronautical Records 


Light planes, 


Class C, Fifth Category: 
Speed, 100 kms.—528.634 km.p.h. (328.4 


—P. G. Robarts, Gitat Britain, June 


Gliders (Class D): 


Altitude—10,210,821 meters (334 


Robinson, United States, 


Feminine records: 


Jan, 1. 


Speed, 500 kms.—703.376 km.p 
—Jacqueline Cochran, United sy 


F.A.I. Course Records: 


London to Capetown—449 
m.p.h.)—Sq. Leader H. E. 


E. B. Simone, Great Brita 


Time: 21:31:30. 

London to Rome, 
m.p.h,)—John C 
Great Britain, M 
1:59:37 


Great Britain, 
London 


910 Sporting Events—Bowl Games; Conference Winners; Coach of the Year 


Records of Post Season Foothzll Games 


Pigures in parentheses after games denote attendance. For Bowl 
below, see earlier editions of THE WORLD A 


ROSE, BOWL 
(Pasadena, Calif.) 


1980—Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 
1931—Alabama 24, Washington State 0 
1932—Southern California 21, Tulane 12 
1933—Southern California 35, Pitt 0 
1934—Columhbia 7, Stanford 0 

1935—Alabama 29, Stanford 13 

1936—Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 
19#—Pittsburgh O1, Washington 0 
1938—California 13, Alabama 0, (90,000) 
1939—Southern California 7, Duke 3° (91,000) 
1940—Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 (92,200) 
1941—Leland Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 (91,500) 
1942*—Oregon State 2. Duke 16 (56, acne 
1943—Georgia 9, U. L. 0 (93, 
1944—-Southern Bianitecnia 23. “washinetes 0 (68,000) 
1945—Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 ((91, eek 
1946—Alabama a4: meutbeys California 14 (93,000) 
1947—Illincis 45, . tL. A. 14 (90,000) 
1948—Michigan 49° "aoninie California 0 (93,000) 
1949—Northwestern 20. Cslifornia 14° (92.000) 
1950—Ohio State 17, California 14 (100,963) 


*The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C. 


SUGAR BOWL 
(New Orleans, La.) 


1940—Texas,A. and M. 14, Tulane 13 (73,000) 
1941—Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 (73,181) 
1942—-Fordham 2, Missouri 0 (73,000) 
1943—Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 (70,000) 
i944—Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa oA (69,000) 
1945—Duke 29, Alabama 26 (72,000) 
1946—Cklahoma Aggies 33, St. Mary's 13 oo ee 
1947—-Georgia 20, North Carolina 10 (73,0! 
1948—Texas 27, Alabama 7 (72,000) 
1949—Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 (82.090) 
1950—Oklahoma 35, Louisiana State 0 (82,470) 


ORANGE BOWL 
(Miami, Fla.) 


1940—Georgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 (36,500) 
1941—Mississippi State 14, Georgetown 7 (35,001) 
1942—-Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 (35,505) 
1943—-Alabama 37, Boston College 21 (26,166) 
1944—Louisiana State 19, Texas A, and M, 14 


(28,000) 
1945—Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 (30,000) 
1946—Miami (Fla.) 13, Holy Cross 6 (38,000) 
1947—Rice 8, Tennessee 0 (36,152) 
1948—Georgia Tech 20, Kansas 14 (59,578) 
1949--Texas. 41, Georgia 28 (60,523) 
1950—Santa Clara 21, Kentucky 13 (64,816) 


} 1949-—-Southern Methodist 21, 
| 1950—Rice 27, North Carolina 13 (75,347) 


esults previous to those listed 
CG 


tn gelnee ts 


BOWL 
(El Paso, Tex.) 

1si0 Catholic U. 0, Arizona State 0 (12,000) 
1941—Western Reserve 26, Arizona State 13 (14,000) 
1942—Tulsa 6, Texas Tech 0 (14,000) 
UNe—Becond 4 we Force 13, Hardin-Simmons 7 
She Er er ae! Texas 17, New Mexico 0 

18.060 
1945—Southwestern 35, Mexico 0 (13,000) } 
1946—New Mexico 34, Denver 24 era 000) | 
1947—-Cincinnati 18, Virginia Tech 6 (10.000) 
1948—Miami 13, Texas Tech 12 (18,000) . 
1949—West Virginia 21, Texas Mines 12 (13.000) | 
1950—Texas Western 33, Georgetown 20 (15,000) 3 


COTTON BOWL 
(Dallas, Tex.) 

1940—Clemson 6, Boston College 3 (20,000) 
1941—Texas A. & M. 13, Fordham 12 -(45,500) 
1942—-Alabama 29, Texas Aggies 21 oe go ] 
1943—Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 (36,6 
1944—-Texas 7, oo Field 7 (5, o00y 
1945—Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas Christian 0 
1946—Texas 40, Missouri 27 (46,000) 
1947—Arkansas 0. Louisiana State 0 (38.000) 
sus Poe Methodist 13. Penn State 13 


(47,00 
Oregon 13 (69,000) 


1 
i 
j 


BLUE AND GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH) 
(Montgomery-Ala.) 
1940—North 14, South 12 (13,624) 
1941—North 0, South 16 (15,272) 
1942—North 0, South 24, (17,465) 
1943—Boys High 13, Meridian ihe 0 (6, 400) 
1944—-North 7, South 24 (19,690 
1946—North 26, South 0 (20, 000), 
1947—South 20. North 13 (23,500) 
1948—South 33, North 6 (22,500) 
1949—North 19, South 13 (15.000) 
1950—South 27, North 13 (21,500) 


EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 

(San Francisco) 
1940—West 28, East 11 (45,000) 
1941—West 20, East 14 (62,000) 
1942—West 6, Bast 6 (35,000) 
1943—East 13, West 12 (69,000) 
1944—Fast 13, West 13 (60,000) 
1945—West 13, East 7 (60,000) 
1946—East 7, West 7 (60,000) 
1947—West 13, East 9 (62,000) 
1948—Hast 40, West 9 (60,000) 
1949—Dast 14, West. 12 (59,000) 
1950—East 28, West 6 (63,000) 


Conference Football Winners 


Pacific Coast Southern Southeastern Southwest 
Big 10-9 Conference Conference Conference Conference 
Aa etBink Aaa Minnesota...... Stantora. “ beatae arg ....|Tennessee. ....|Texas A & M 
ete Pere Minnesota... .../Oregon State. . Oeste ees 5 | Miss, State Texas A’'& M 
sae chan is hel] (UX, a. Ay... {Wem Mary Georgia... .....{Texas 
ah eae ..(U. $.¢ uke........+..|Georgia Tech. .|Texas 
..|Ohio State...... U. 8. Dukes At vee outs Georgia Tech. .|T. C. U. 
.|Indiana........ U. 58. OUKe;.: Secateurs Alabama,..... 
Seater e U.-C. L. A.......|/ North Carolina...|Ga.-Tenn...... 
ein ee U.S. C..........| William & Mary..|Mississippi. 
.|Oregon....... -se| Clemson; +... ..-.. FJeorgia 
.|Calitornia, .. =... North Carolina...|Tulane..... 
Reras arias California.......\ Washington & Lee Kentucky... 


the year. 


Football Coach of the Year 


-Telegram, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, 
ball Coach of the Year. 


hoose from their ranks the one they consider entitled to the national 


conducts each year a poll to 
Under the supervision of the World- Telenenge 


Coach 


..{Alonzo A. Stagg......... 
.|Carroll Widdoes...... ‘ 
Alvin SS, Seceeneaes 
.. |B. O. CFritz) Crister: (22! 
.|Bennie G. Oosterbaan. 


y 
= Nea 
igan 


ich 
-|Charles B. (Bud) bie seas Cnty. vs) Okla, 


:::|@harles Caldwell imeeton 


eel or alae eee eee e teh 


All America Football Teams for 1950 
Look Magazine 
(Grantland Rice and Football Writers Association of America) 
Offensive Team Defensive Team 


ie seas Ends 


Ernest 
J. Dan Foldberg. . 


+. Vanderbilt 
James Weatherall : 
Robert Gain 


y 
Oklahoma 


Foe heen - -Kentucky 
ReoherbewWart rs cee. Maryland | Guards Tagore Batter 
Lewis MeFadin.. 0) 0... 2.58. Tex; obert Momsen 
eee. ae apse ice ad ‘ais Brinceton Backers- ach ene LB ARs 
ad pate sie a ieee ebraska up ester OP... ety cubes Ooo 

Victor haha dd irae eae Ohio State | Backs Edward Withers aos 

wieetote = 8 res. Southern Methodist Richard Sprague 

218) OOS (ed iat janelle ee Notre Dame | Safety Buddy Jones.,........., Rai 

Collier’s United Press 

MAME OLOU ENE cies ys alse cues s Army | Ends Dan Foldberg 7223 isaac enna Arm; 
TNC DM cosa fk sites a Stanford Bill MeColl s scheiee5s 2 ae eee Stant ‘ 
Holland Donan.......0....... Princeton | Tackles Bob Gain.................... Kentucky 
James Weatherall............ Oklahoma Jim Weatherall... 00.0... ase's Oklahoma 
Wewid Moradin 2... , 6. siete ek Texas | Guards Leo Richter............/...... California 
JOG DSi) a ke ar ‘Tennessee Lewis McFadin. 1.36.2... 020.05 Texas 
Bob eee -Ohio State | Center Jerry Groom................ Notre Dame 
Kyle Rote. 8. M. Backs Vic: Janawies:\.%:, dene ee Ohio State 
Vito Parilli. . Kentucky Kyle Rote. Southern Methodist. 
Leon Heath. . Oklahoma Leon Heath. . Oklahoma, 
Victor Janowicz ..Ohio State Bobby Williams. Notre Dame 


Heisman Memorial Trophy: Victor Janowicz, 20-year-old Ohio State junior was named 1950 
sx of the trophy awarded annually to the outstanding college football player in the country by 
Downtown Athletic Club of New York. 


Professional ‘Football in 1950 


ie tiie All-America, Conference merged with the National Football League Dec. 9, 1949, to form 
eet league, the National-American Football League, consisting of a two loop league comprising 
© 10 former National teams and the San Francisco Forty-Niners, Cleveland Browns and Baltimore 


ae of the former All-America Conference. 


Conference Standings Through Dec, 3 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


W. L. TF. Pct. Pts. Op. W. L. T. Pct. Pts. Op. 

“Los Angeles Rams...... 9 3 O .750 466 309 | New York Giants...... 9 2 O .818 259 143 

“Chicago Bears......... 8 3 O .727 273 204) Cleveland Browns...... 9 2 O 818 265 123 

ew York Yanks...... 6 5 0 .545 315 353/ phitadelphia Eagles.... 6 5 0 .545 247 132 
troit Lions.......... 6 5 O .545 318 279) Qi ‘Cardinal BG ute cane 

reen Bay Packers. .... 3. 8 0 :273 230 376 cago Cardinals...... 455 226 259 

m Francisco 49ers.... 2 9 O .182 183 286 | Pittsburgh Steelers..... 5. 6 O .455 152 188 

O O .99f 199 4111 Washington Redskins... 3 8 .0...273 211-281 


Baltimore Colts....... Pot: 


Trapshooting in 1950 


51ST GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP TOURNAMENT 
Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 21-26 


Grand American Reationp Oscar Sches- 
ke, dr., Belleville, Il. (19 yds.) 
omen—Anna Linn, Maupin, Ore.. 
a hil J, Luttrell, Alexandria, 


98°x 
99 


‘omen—Joan~ Pflueger, 
Fila. (24 on shootoff) 
Juniors—Jim Hartman, Hampshire, Ill. 99 


Professional Trophy —D. Lee i 


ee SESSA oy cat dies ce 96 x 100 
AH, Winners Troph: 
Brecksville, Ohio...... 
99 100 
BBB . Saabs vanes 200 x 200 
199 x 200 


_ 
o 

MMMM Me OM OOM 
o 
o 


Professionals—Tom Frye 
Juniors—Ronald Gaude 3 
Sub-Junior National Doubles — Julius 
Stuttgart, Ark. (20 x 20 on 


Faniors--Robert Q’Donnell 
Sub-Juniors—William Brown), Jv........ 96 


ve] 
NS 
ee ia | 
J 
i=] 
o 


Preliminary—H. LL. McKinley, Harris- 
USS 00 oe aa el eee es 99 x 100 
Pouble-target—John J. ‘McHale, Jr., 
MIO, WG a) cisineiwind sine sae - fee 92 x 100 
Senior Championship — F, W..MeNeir, | 
94 x 100 


Houston, Texas 


100 x 100 
100 


100 


Veterans—H. D, Gibbs, Union City, Tenn. 98 x 100 
Father and Son—Vern and Dwayne 

BPOWDIEO! Bj... 30: tle suierol ate see 196 x 200 
Brother and Brother—Julius end Brat 


Petty, Stuttgart, Ark. ....... 100—98 x 100 
State Team Race—Indiana (ntativen "pate 

rett, E. L. Hawkins, . Cheek, 

Harold Cannon, W. A. Smith). 987 x1000 
Class Championships — Vic Reinders, 

Waukesha, Wis. (150 straight on shoot- rey 

OLS) ps aeartieiNes deeds Mein gies omega eae 200 x 200 


Class A—M, R. Junkins, Montrose, Iowa 200 x 200 
Class B—Don Graham, Winona, Minn, 


ANNUAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF AMERICA 
Travers Island, N. Y., May 12-13 


(CAtter, 'SHOOtGi) tah rciemrennponte tetany 199 x 200 
Class C—Robert Rifft, Delavan, Wis... 199 x 200 
Class D—Don Hinton, Marion, Ohio 

(Most on sheotofis) .........--2.0%2. 196 x 200 
High Dretenaional— une Etchen, Belle- 

at Pa G4) Er Srey CERO Nic 199 x 200 
Frances and Clyde King Trophy—Joan 

PHU ger. fa ics sities agian a eee 950 x1000 
High 2 ee Petty, Stutt- 

Patt ATs otitis sans Sgmichcs tons fete 392 x 400 
High Dieeaitnude Bichen, Pre... ee 980 x1000 
Amateur—Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich. (99 

& 100 on’ ‘Shoovoil) << ee hee 977 x1000 
Walter Peacock Trophy—Alvin Hextell, 

WOW TS. Gt. Ln clcratalie ited aliamineae eat 100 x 100 
High Woman—Joan Plueger, North 

A hecho ov leas <UC: eee Ie ree re anime Hee (ee, 950 x1000 
Women’s. Championship—Mrs, Van .N 

Marker, Evanston, Tll,.............. 91 x 100 
Junior Championship—Vincent Draddy, 

Rye, Xa sel dys, «sete LRT ot es ta ce 93 x 100 
200- Target Championship— Richard 

Shaseemeey: Dedham, Mass.....:... 197 x 200 


ry 


(American), 10:37; Au- 


rat dontlinye i 10:55. 


oan tna ar PSS” rhe hanes, 
then hon owned and tanned by the U. S. Navy, was 
1s Oe ‘18, 19, 21, 23—first 
( 1 ), 6:19:41; Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 
bia, 3:07:42; Livonia, 3:18:15; 
cdi g ee pho American) B36 02! 
Livonia, 6:09:23; Afth * hige:17: 
vonia, 5:11:44. 


) Ma ee Sones ao Gunter (british), 
Baga! ‘53; second race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess 
of Dufferin. 7 git: 

1881, Nov. 9, 10—first race—Mischiet (American), 
4317: 09; minignts (British), 4:45:2914; second race 
—Mischief, 4:54: 53; Atalanta, 5:33:47. 

a tk Sept, 14, 16— 


can), 5:26:41; Galatea (British), 5 5:38:43; 
eepe eriower, 6:49; Galatea, 7:18:09. 
7 rst race—Volunteer (Ameri- 

British), 5:12:4134; second 
faeee_Volunicer, 5:42:5614; Thistle, 5:54: 38, 

1893, Oct. i, 9, 13—first race—Vigilant. (Ameri- 
Can), 4:05:47; Valkyrie II (British), 4:11:35; 
second race—Vigilant, 3:25:01; Valkyrie II, 3:35: 
36; third aoe 3:24:39; Valkyrie IT, 


3: 35. 

aS 12—first ureter 
ies 78 59: ‘54 M10: Valkyrie IIL ran 

108:44; second race—Defender, 3:55: 56; Valkyrie 
(disg ualified on foul); third race—Defender, 
Es 13: 43; Valkyrie Til (withdrew). 
1899, et. 16, 1%, 20—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:53'53: Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01: 
Second race—-Columbia, 3:27; Shamrock I (dis- 
abled); third race—Columbia, 3:38:09; Shamrock 


1, 3:44: =. 

1901, 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia 
Fees ag 4:30:24; Shamrock II (irish), 4:31:44; 
Second race—Columbia, 3:12:35; Shamrock Il) 


Pitersiationab yacht for the America’s Cup 


16710; tuted ridees Columba, 4:32:57; 
Tada. 


geen Seta 
‘third tace “Reliance, 4 4:28:06; Sham 


ept. 
Wontar (British) chall 
bow (American defender), 3:40:53. Endea 
by 2 minutes, 9 seconds; race—En 
2:49:01;- Rainbow, 2:49:52. Endeavour won 
seconds; race—Leeward and windward, 
bow, 4:15:34; ag ea 4:19:00. Rainbow won by 
3 nutes 26 seconds; fourth race— mr 
beat, close re broad reach. Rainbow, 2: 738: 
Endeavour, 2:56: Rainbow won by 1 minute 16 
seconds: fifth race—Westward oars leeward. Rain- 
bow, 2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won by 
4 minutes 1 second: sixth race—Triangular, reach, 
beat, run. Rainbow, 3:20:05; Endeavour, 3:21:00. 
Rainbow won by 55 seconds. 

937, J 31, Aug. 2, 4, 5—first race—Wind- 
ward and leeward. Ranger (American defender), 
4:41:15; eavour II (British challenger), 4:58:20. 
Ranger. won by 17 minutes 5 seconds; second race— 
Triangle. Ranger, 3:41:33; Endeavour, 4:00:05. 
Ranger won vy 18 minutes 32 seconds; third race— 
Windward and leeward. Ranger, 3: 54: 30; Endeay- — 
our, 3:58:57. Ranger won by 4 minutes 27 seconds; _ 
fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 3:07:49; Endeay- 
our, 3:11:26. Ranger won by 3 minutes 27 seconds. 


Yacht Racing in 1950 


CLASS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


International Dinghy Championships, July 25- 
29—-Green Dream (Peter Serre:l, Baiboa, Calif.) 

International Comets, Sept. 8-10—Cirrus III 
(Howard Lippincott, Riverton, N. J.). 

U. 8, National Snipe Championship; Aug. 20-25 
—Ghoul (Clark King, Newport Harbor). 

Lightning Championship, Sept. 6—Jinks (H, R. 
Krauss, Toledo, Ohio). 

Thistle Championship, Aug. 24-26—-White Shad- 
ow (Frank Marquardt, Alexandria, Va.). 

Rhodes Bantam aang rag Aug. 12-13— 
Ber. nard Hiller, Cleveland Y 


RACES AND 

Ft. Lauderdale—Cat Cay Race, Jan, 27—Malabar 
XIII (Kennon Jewett, Essex and Miami Beach), 

Miami-Nassau Race, Feb. 14—Blitzen (Ernie 
Grates and Murray Knapp, Detroit Y, C.). 

Lipton Trophy, April 16—Escapade (Walt Elliot, 
Newport Harbor Y. C.). 

Amorita Cup Ni gel ela gta One- Design)—Ber- 
muda 4, U.S. 

Princess Siicebath Trophy, 
(Dick Divail). 

Gulfport-Pensacola, 
Horace Williams), 


May — Moonlight 


May 11-13—Chula (W. 


National O. D. Championships, Aug. 18-20—O. 
W. Pendergast, es: (Mich,) Y. 

Flattie orld Championships, aug. 14-19— 
Stormy (Austin Peoples and Bud Cenis, Los An- 
geies, Calif.), 

International “210” Championships, Aug. 14-19 
—Can’t Weight (Don McClave). 

Sears Cup, Aug. 28-Sept. 1—Pleon Y. C. (Stephen 


| Smithwick; crew, George Stephenson, Nelson W. 


Aldrich, Jr., Dianna Hunt), 

National Women’s Championship, Sept. 6-8— 
American Y. C. (Allegra Mertz; crew, Reggie 
Corwin, Beverly Compton, Carol Walter). 


SERIES 


Storm Trysail-Block Island Race, M: ~-29— 
ae rote iro y= rowanyy Bein 

wiftsure ship ce, ay 28-29—Gossi 
oe ie Phip, Smith, Fre Weee ). S 

rotection an ace, June 24-25—Am 
(Dr. Carl Jensen, Seattle, Wash.). one 


New Londoy-Marbi ehead Race, June 24-25— 
Zara (Raymond Hunt). 
Bermuda Race, June 23—Class A: Argyle (Wil- 


liam T. Moore); Class B: Merry Maiden (Irving 

Pratt); Class C; Loki (Gifford Pinchot). 

ee Bolivar Buckner, July 29—Mistress (Aldo 
essio 


National Rifle Records 


Source: National Rifle Association of America 


Class | Score Holder 
Taal smalibore...........% 3195 = 247 |J. J. Crowley............ 
DAU S Te oka ce Weta 2636 Huelet L. Benner 


Collegiate CORE at wach le cccrshe 
Jollegiate individual........ 


Scholastic individual........ 


The 1950 national matches w were ere cancelled. 


on 


